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Summary: World tea production and trade up to the year rg29 — Agreement of 1930 
concerning the restriction of tea production, audits effects. - Agreement of 1933 concern¬ 
ing the restriction of tin* exports and the production of tea - Legislation of British 
India concerning the regulation of the export and the pioduction of tea. Measures 
adopted by the International Tea Committee and the effect of the Agreement of 1933 
during the first three years of its application. 


World tea production and trade up to the year 1929. 

The world production of lea is nearly 2,000,000,000 lbs. per annum (1). 
The area under tea cultivation is approximately 4,000,000 acres. More than 
4,000,000 workers are employed in the growing, harvesting, and handling of 
tin* piodttel. Although precise figures are not available as to the proportion 
of the wot Id production to be attributed to China, it must be little short of 
half During the period 1928 to 1932 China accounted on the average for 
48.9 per cent, of the world production, India for 22.3, per cent., Ceylon 
13 4 per cent., Netherlands Indies 9.2 per cent., Japan 4.7 per cent., Formosa 
1 2 pcT cent , otliei countries 0.3 per cent. Neatly one half of the total quan¬ 
tity grown is consumed in the producing countries, especially in China; the 
remaindei is placed on the world market. 

The international trade in tea had been during 1900, the year taken as start¬ 
ing point fot this review of the subject, 605,801,000 lb.; during the four years 
which followed the yeaily average was 624,842,000 lb. In the course of the 
years 1905-1908 a progressive increase was noted which continued during the 
subsequent period: the annual average from 1909 to 1913 was 769,328,000 lb. 
During the war the average was somewhat higher, reaching 857,972,000 lb. 
during the period 19141918. In the years following the war a setback was 
to be observed in world trade, due laigely to the disorganisation of the markets, 
the lowered purchasing power, and the accumulation of stocks. The average 
during the period 1920-11)24 was 723,249,000 lb. After 1924 a new tendency 
to increase appeared which reached its maximum in 1929. 

The following is an account of the situation in that year (1929) in respect 
of exports on the one hand, and of the absorption of supplies on the other. 


(1) The data contained in this article arc mainly drawn from the following sources: Reports o* 
the International Tea Committee. 1 -rcrs, All about Tea. New Yoik 1035; Uomu.KR, T/Organisation 
Internationale d* Agricult uic. Baris 103s; International Veat-book of Agricultural Statistics , Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome; lea and Coffee, Trade Journal, New York; 'l'he Economist, Com¬ 
mercial History of 1930. 13 February 1937. 
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The exports were 967,000,000 lb ; in iliis figure are included 382,000,000 lb. 
from India, 251,(>00,000 lb. fiom Ceylon, and 159,700,000 lb from the Nether¬ 
lands Indies China comes next with 120,400,000 lb., then Japan witli 23,700,000 
lb., Formosa with 18,300,000, French Indo-China with 2,200,000 and 
Aftica (taking the extra African exports) with 2,200,000 lb. The world 
absoiption of tea during 1929 was 912,700 000 lb distributed as follows among the 
count lies of most importance in this lespect* (treat Britain 425,000,000, lb. Nether¬ 
lands 23,900.000 lb , Russia (>3,000,000 lb., Irish Free State 23,boo,000 lb., Ger¬ 
many 12,700,000 lb ; Tinted States of America, 88,200,000 lb , Canada 38,000,000 
lb , Iran 1b.200.000 lb , Malaysia 10,200,000 lb., Flench Morocco ib,400,000 lb., 
Kgypt 12,Son,000 lb, South Afiica 11,400,000 lb., Australia 48,900,000 lb., 
New Zealand 12,000,000 lb By the phrase absorption is here understood the 
deliveries from bonded warehouses in (Beat Biitain and Northern Ireland and 
the net imports in the other countries In the above figure concerning the 
world absorption of tea are included 2b, too, 000 lb imported by the producing 
countries 

During the years 1928-1929 large stocks of tea had been accumulated 
in the London maiket. At the end of 1929 the total of the stocks in the 
wa 1 chouses of the Loudon Tea Brokers’ Association, which handle** 90 pel cent, 
of the imports into the United Kingdom, was 2bo.427.ooo lb . wheteas at 
the end of 1927 the total had been 213.025,000 lb and at the end of 1928 
220,523,000 lb. As the increase in consumption was not sufficient to ahsntb the 
growing stocks, the pi ice decline W'hich had appealed in 1928 became stionglv 
accentuated in 1929. 

Agreement of 1930 concerning the restriction of tea production, and its 

effects. 

In 1920-21 the planters in India took steps on theii own account to re¬ 
duce production in consequence ot the difficulties in maikcting due especially 
to the results of the w^ar. In 1929 in view of still more serious difficulties, 
the British and Netherlands planters resolved, on the invitation of the Indian 
Tea Association, to restrict production by joint agreement 

The agreement signed at the beginning of 1930 between the planters of 
India, Ce>lon, and the Netherlands Indies made provision for a voluntary 
decrease in production which was fixed at 57,600,000 lb for 1930, thus distrib¬ 
uted: 36,500,000 lb. decrease for India, 11,500,000 lb. for Ceylon, and 9,500,000 lb. 
for the Netherlands Indies. 

The result of this agreement, in conjunction with adverse climatic condi¬ 
tions, was a reduction in the output of tea by 48,000,000 lb in India, and by 
8,000,000 lb.* in Ceylon. In the Netherlands Indies the reduction was only 
between 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 lb. This lower figure in the Netherlands Indies 
was due to the increase in the production by native growers stimulated by the 
restriction carried out by the European growers, the genuine effort made by 
the latter being to a large extent neutralised by the increased native pro¬ 
duction. 
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The total registered gross exports which in 1929 amounted to 967,000,000 lb., 
as is stated above, fell in 1930 to 895,100,000 lb. The absorption of tea in the 
different importing countries decreased, however, from 912,700,000 lb. in T929 
to 906,000,000 lb. in 1930. 

The stocks in bond in Great Britain rose from about 275,000,000 lb. in 1929 
to 290,000,000 lb. at the end of 1930. The decrease in the stocks of Indian 
and Ceylon teas was balanced by the increased imports coming from Java and 
Sumatra. Prices fell. 4 ‘ Good Pekoe M tea, which in 1929 had been quoted in 
London at an average of is. id per lb., fell to an average of ri x / 2 d. in 1929 
and to 9 1 d. in 1930. 

The agreement was not renewed in 1931. In the course of that year the 
total figure for exports from the producing countries was 910,700,000 lb., while 
the absorption by the importing count lies remained unchanged at 906,700,000 lb. 
Stocks showed a slight decrease standing at 270,000,000 lb. in the bonded ware¬ 
houses of Great Britain Prices however weakened very markedly. “ Good 
Pekoe ” declined on the London market to an average of 6 i\d. per 1 b. 

Kffmts were made in the course of 1932 to reintroduce restrictions, but 
without result It was only at the end of that year that negotiations under¬ 
taken by tlie repiesentatives of the Netherlands Indies growers with the Indian 
Tea Association and the Ceylon Association in London led to the conclusion 
of an agieement based on a plan of Restriction of exports rather than restric¬ 
tion of production as in 1930. 

Agreement of 1933 concerning the restriction of the exports and the pro¬ 
duction of tea. 

This agreement, which received the support of 90 per cent, of the growers 
of the countries concerned, was signed on 9 Febiuary 1933 by the Indian Tea 
Association (London), the South Indian Association in London, the Ceylon 
Association in London the Vereeniging voor de Thee-Cultur in Nederlandsch 
Indie (Amsteidam) and the Nederlandsch Indischc Veieeniging voor de Thee- 
Cultuur ^Batavia). The form of the agreement was as follows: 

(a) Exports of tea of all qualities from the producing countries (India 
including Burma and all the independent States), Ceylon, Sumatra, Java and 
othoi islands included in the Netlieilaiuls Indies, shall be regulated in order to 
restore equilibrium between supply and demand: 

(b) The Governments of the countries in question aie to undertake to 
prohibit exports of tea in excess of quotas to be indicated later: 

(r) The standard upon which regulation is based shall be fixed on 
the maximum exports of tea from each producing country reached in any 
of the three years 1929, 1930 or 1931. The standard fixed for India was 
382,594,779 lb., for Ceylon 251,522,617 lb., and for the Netherlands Indies 
1 73 , 597.000 lb.: 

(d) For the first year of regulation (from x April 1933 to 31 March 
193 [) the degree of regulation shall be 85 per cent, of the standard export. 
A Committee shall be set up representing the tea growers concerned which 
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Committee shall, on or before 31 December of each >ear, fix the quota for 
the following year taking into consideration stocks and prices. 

(e) The agreement shall be for a period of five years: 

(/) Existing tea areas aie not to be extended during the period of the 
validity of the agreement except in certain cases in which the existence of a 
tea estate would otherwise be imperilled. No further area ma\ be sold or leased 
for the cultivation of tea and no planting of tea may take place on land now 
carrying other products In no case may such extensions and new plantings 
exceed one half per cent of the existing total area of tea plantations of each 
territory The lespective Governments are to make binding regulations to 
the above effects. 

The entry into force of this agreement was made subject not only to the 
approval of the Government of each of the producing countries which weie 
signatories of the agreement and to the passing and enforcing of such meas¬ 
ures as arc necessary, but also to the constitution of a Committee or other 
organisation representative of the collective interests of tea growers and to the 
determination of the powers, duties, and functions of this hodv 

At a meeting of the representatives of the tea associations held in Loudon 
on 30 March 1933, recommendations were unanimoush adopted which form 
an important supplement to the agreement in question 

In the first place it w^as decoded that the agreement should come into force 
on 1 April 1933 From that date all tea exports had to In* subject to cxpoit 
licence, or if the necessary legislation should not at the time have been pas¬ 
sed, the exports had to be considered as part of the quotas w hu h the pioducing 
countries were entitled to export. 

It was further agreed that as far as possible the production of the thiec 
signatory countries should be so adjusted that it should not in am yeai exceed 
the local consumption plus the quantity which the country in question is 
entitled to export 

The export quotas for the following year, the determination of which w'as, 
in accordance with the tales laid down in the agreement entrusted to the Com¬ 
mittee (which took the name of the International Tea Committed, aie to be 
fixed by a date not later than 30 November of each \eai It was laid down 
that, in determining these quotas, account should betaken of the fact that the 
signatory parties did not aim through the agicement at an excessive rise in 
prices Provision is also made for the event of want of 1111 mimitv in lespect 
of the fixing of (juntas* in these circumstances recourse is to be had to arbitra¬ 
tion according to the rules laid down in the memorandum 

Detailed rules have been established with refeience to the export licen¬ 
ces which may be eithei ordinaly or special An ordinary licence shall 
cover tea leaching any port in the producing count! v and intended for salvor 
shipment, such licence holds good till the end of the year of regulation for which 
it has been issued and not afterwards, except in the case which will be specified 
below. Special licences shall cover tea shipments which are the subject of an 
ordinary licence but not exported by the end of Die year of regulation for which 
such ordinary licence is available. Special permits cannot be issued latei 
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that the 14th day after the end of the year of regulation and only in exchange 
for an ordinary licence; they remain gopd until the 30 June following the end 
of the year of regulation. In this connection it has been established that the 
quantities of tea exported by each country shall include both the quantities 
covered by ordinary licences and those covered by special licences. 

The Memorandum anticipates the case that the quantity of tea ex¬ 
ported during the year of regulation should be less than the quota allotted 
to the signatory country: the deficiency may not be added to nor affect the 
country's quota for the following year, provided always that the Com¬ 
mittee should be given power at the request of the country concerned to 
determine whether, and if so, the extent to which, force majeure (other than 
weather or climatic conditions) prevented the export of the allotted quota, and 
to determine, the amount that may consequently be added to the export 
quota of the country concerned for the following year. 

An important provision contained in the Memorandum is that referring 
to the prohibition of the export of tea seed. 

Rules are established in the Memorandum on the formation and the work¬ 
ing of the International Tea Committee. The office of this Committee is in Lon¬ 
don and the Committee consists of the representatives of the producing countries 
which are parties to the agreement, these members are appointed by their 
own countries. The members representing each country are to designate one 
of their number who will have the right to vote and another to replace him in 
cise of absence The number of votes to which each country is entitled was 
fixed as follows. India 38, Ceylon 25, Netherlands Indies 17 The Committee 
mil) pass resolutions with the provision that they may be modified or repealed 
only b\ a unanimous vote on the Committee. A unanimous vote is necessary 
also in the event of another country desiring to be admitted to the tea export 
regulation scheme In regard to the unanimity required for the fixing of 
quotas, reference may be made to the foregoing remarks on the subject 

The following is a statement of the powers, duties, and functions of this 
Committee, («) fixing, after the first year of the agreement, of the quota for 
the year; ( b ) assembling of statistics and of information relating to areas 
under tea, production, exports, consumption, and stocks in the producing 
countries as well as in other countries; (c) the study of the increase 01 falling 
off of consumption and the reasons therefore, (d) the study of ways and 
means of developing the world consumption of tea, ( e ) recommendation of 
measures for the improvement, development, and control of production and 
consumption of tea; (/) the publication at regular intervals of accurate 
statistics regarding the world tea situation, the suggestion of steps to be 
taken for the adjustment of production to the exports and the demand, and 
for improving methods of sale and marketing; (g) consideration and discus¬ 
sion with producers in tea-growing countries not parties to the agreement, of 
measures of mutual interest with a view to the conclusion of an agreement; 
(h) the election of a Chairman, to be chosen from among the members of the 
Committee, as well as the appointment of a secretary, statisticians, accountants, 
and additional staff required to carry on the work of the Committee. 


* Me. 7 ingl. 
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Immediately after the signing of the agreement th£ Tea Associations invited 
the Governments of the three countries concerned to take the necessary legis¬ 
lative measures to give full effect to the agreement. This was done with 
varying degrees of rapidity and completeness by the three countries. 

Legislation of British India concerning the regulation of the export and 
the production of tea. 

It may be of interest to give here some information about the legislative 
regulations adopted in India (i). The measures taken in that country are of 
special interest because they have not undergone modifications, as have the 
measures taken in the other signatory countries, during the first three years of 
regulation (except only in regard to the overland export of tea to Iran). 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the provisions relating to the formation, 
history, and dissolution of the Indian Tea Licensing Committee, the constitution 
of which was entrusted to the Governor General in Council. 

Governmental control, according to the Act of 1933, does not apply to 
tea exported by parcel post nor to tea shipped as stores on board any vessel 
in such quantity as the Customs Collector judges reasonable having regard to 
the numbers of the crew and passengers and the length of the voyage to be 
made. Apart from special cases and exceptions all the tea sent by sea, and 
all tea send by sea or land into any of the French or Portuguese Settlements 
bounded by India, must be accompanied by a permit issued by the Indian Tea 
Licensing Committee. 

The Indian overseas Export Allotment for the fiscal year 1933-34, including 
tea exported overseas during that year before the entry into force of this 
Act was fixed at 320,570,560 lb. avoirdupois. On the other hand the overseas 
Export Allotment for India for the subsequent financial years shall be declared 
by the Governor General in Council by notification in the Gazette of India 
after consulting the Committee and paying due regard to all interests concerned. 
The export allocation to each tea estate during each financial year, %. e ., 
the total quantity which the owner of the plantation may export overseas 
during that year shall be determined by the Committee in the manner prescribed. 
The total of all the allocations for a single fiscal year shall not exceed the 
Indian overseas Export Allotment for that year 

The owner of a tea estate to which a quota has been allotted for any financial 
year shall have the right to obtain at any time during that year export licences 
to cover the export overseas of tea up to the amount of the unexhausted balance 
of the quota, 1 c up to the amount of the quota less the quantity for which 
export licences have already been issued against it: Provided that the unexhausted 
balance of any quota at any time during financial year 1933-34 after the 
entry into force of this Act shall be the amount of the quota less: ( a ) the 


(1) The Indian Tea Control Act 1933. No XXIV. The Gazette oj India, Part IV, 23 September 
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quantity for which export licences have already been issued against the quota 
under of this Act, and (6) the quantity for which export licences were issued 
against the quota by the Licensing Committee constituted under the Tea Li¬ 
censing Resolution, and (c) the quantity of the tea produced on the estate 
and exported overseas after 31 March 1933 and before 26 May 1933. 

The right of the owner of a tea plantation in virtue of these provisions 
may be transferred wholly or partially and on condition that the Committee 
is satisfied with the evidence of the transfer. The person to whom the right in 
question has been transferred has the right to obtain export licences up to 
the quantity covered by the transfer or up to the quantity of the unexhausted 
balance of the quota, whichever may be the less. 

Application should be made, before 21 March of the fiscal year to which 
the quota refers, for the export licences issued by the Committee and these 
licences hold good up to the end of the fiscal year. If however the tea covered 
by a licence has not been exported overseas before the end of the fiscal year 
for which the licence was issued, the person to whom the licence was granted 
may, before the expiration of the first fortnight of the succeeding financial year, 
forward the licence to the Committee together with an application for a special 
export licence covering the same quantity of tea. Such a licence holds good 
tip to 30 June of the year in which it was issued. The quantity of tea 
covered by a special export licence must be included in the export quota of the 
year in which the original licence was issued. 

No consignment of tea may be shipped, or water-borne to be shipped for 
export overseas until the owner has delivered to the Customs Collector a valid 
export licence or a special licence covering the quantity to be shipped. The 
same holds good for consignments of tea shipped, or waterborne to be shipped, 
for export to any of the Kiencli or Portuguese Settlements bounded by India. 

The Committee may serve by post a notice on the owner of any tea 
estate requiring him to supply, within a specified period, such returns relating 
to the output, sale, and export, of the tea grown on the estate as the Com¬ 
mittee may deem necessary to the discharge of its duties. If this return be 
not supplied, the Committee may refuse to allot a quota to this estate or if 
this has already been done, it may cancel the unexhausted balance of the quota 
and refuse to issue further export licences. 

The Committee may charge and collect the following fees: (a) a licence 
fee for each export licence or special licence issued; this fee may be fixed 
by the Governor General in Council at a late not exceeding the sum of eight 
aunas per 1000 lb. of tea covered by the licence; (b) copying fees for the cer¬ 
tified copies of accounts of quotas at the rate of one rupee a copy. The Com¬ 
mittee is to apply these fees to meet the expenses incurred in pursuance of the 
purposes of this Act and also, with the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council, for the payment of a contribution to the maintenance of any 
international tea committee established in furtherance of these purposes in tea 
producing countries in general. 

The Governor General in Council may make rules: {a) prescribing the 
manner in which the export quotas of tea estates shall be determined; ( b) reg- 
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ulating the grant of permits for the export of tea consigned to the French and 
Portuguese Settlements; (c) prescribing the form of export licences and of 
special export licences; (d) generally, to carry out the purposes of the Act. 

No quota fixed and no order granting or refusing to grant any licence or 
permit issued shall be called in question in any Court. 

The Act also contains interesting provisions on the control of the extension 
of tea planting 

No one may plant tea on land which was not planted with tea on 31 March 
1933, except with a written permission granted by the Tea Licensing Com¬ 
mittee or in the name of the Committee. Any land which had been planted 
with tea at any time during the period of two veais before 31 March 1933, but 
which in accordance with tea-growing practice was lying fallow on that date, is 
considered as having been planted with tea on 31 March 1933. It was established 
that the total area of land in India in respect of which these permissions 
might be granted was not to exceed 4,000 acres, from which there might be 
deducted the increase in the area planted with tea which might have occurred 
during the period between 31 March 1933 and the entry into force of the Act 

The determination of the total area of lands in a single province for which 
these permissions might be granted was to be made by the Governor General 
in Council and, subject to the limit already cited for India as a whole, should 
be as near as possible one half of one pei cent of the total area in the province 
under tea cultivation on 31 Match 1933. 

The time within which applications might be made for permission to 
plant tea for the first time on any land was fixed at one month from the 
entry into force of the Act. 

Measures adopted by the International Tea Committee and the effect of 

the Agreement of 1933 during the first three years of application ( 1 ). 

At the end of March 1934, 1. t\, at the end of the first >ear during which the 
agreement of 1933 was in force, the three regulating countries had exported 
650,300,000 lb. thus distributed: India, 317,100,000 lb. (by sea), Ceylon lb , 
197,000,000, the Netherlands Indies 136,100,000 lb ; these countries were 
entitled to export during this year of regulation 682,000,000 lb. thus dis¬ 
tributed India, 320,600,000 (by sea), Ceylon 213,800,000, Netherlands Indies 
147,600,000 lb. Indian overland exports were not subject to the export li¬ 
cence system except for exports made over the laud fiontiers of India and 
directed to the French and Portuguese possessions, such exports being classed 
with exports by sea. However, while during the year 1933 the export quota 
overland had been fixed at 4,600,000 lb, the actual overland exports 
exceeded this limit by 2,700,000 lb. 

In the course of the previous year (1 April 1932 to 31 March 1933) these 
countries had exported 825,200,000 thus distributed India 379,800,0001b. (by 
sea), Ceylon 258,800,000 lb. and Netherlands Indies 186,600,000 lb. 


(z) Se^ tables I and II. 
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The other exporting countries not bound by the agreement of 1933, which 
during the period X April 1932 to 31 March 1933 had exported in all 140,000,000 
lb. of tea, exported in the course of the year 1 April 1933 to 31 March 1934 
nearly 9,000,000 more than this; the increase came mainly from Japan and 
Formosa. 

The world absorption of tea, which in the year 1932-33 had been 849,300,000 
lb., increased during the year 1933-34 to 866,400,000 lb. 

The stocks in bonded warehouses in Great Britain, which on 31 March 

1933 mounted to 295,800,0001b., had fallen by 31 December 1933 to 288,200,000 
lb. and on 31 March 1934 stood at 273,200,000 lb. 

In consequence of the improvement in the stuation the Committee unanim¬ 
ously agreed to fix the quota for the financial year 1933-35 at 87 % per 
cent, of the standard export instead of the 85 per cent, which had been fixed 
for the first year of regulation. The Governments of the countries concerned 
were in agreement with this decision. 

The exportation of the regulating countries amounted in the second year 
of regulation to 688,800,000 lb. thus distributed: India, 323,400,000 lb (by sea), 
Ccvlon 220,000,000 lb., Netherlands Indies 145,200,000 lb ; these countries 
were entitled to export 702,000,000 lb. thus distributed: India 330,000,000 lb. 
(by sea), Ceylon 220,100,000 lb., Netherlands Indies 151,900,000. The overland 
export of tea from India during the year 1934-35 exceeded by 11,877,472 lb- 
the authorised quota which had been fixed for that season at 4,771,282 lb. In 
consequence the International Tea Committee through the medium of the Tea 
Licensing Committee urged on the Government of India the suggestion, already 
made in 1934, that a system of control also of exports overland should be 
introduced. The stress laid on this matter subsequently had effect. 

The exportation from non-regulating countries during 1934-35 was 164,700,000 
lb.: the very large increase was due to the exports from China and Formosa. 

There was a considerable dectease in world absorption from 866,400,000 lb. 
at the end of March 1934 to 844,300,000 lb at the end of March 1935. 

Stocks in the bonded warehouses of Great Britain attained by 31 December 

1934 the figure of 302,000,000 lb., falling again by 31 March 1935 to 288,700,000 lb. 

In consequence of these results the Committee decided to recommend 

the Governments of the regulating countries to fix for 1935-36 an export quota 
of 82 i/ 2 per cent, of the standard export. Actually, whereas in November 1933 
the Committee had been of the opinion that the exportable quantity for the 
second year of regulation might be increased without disadvantage, at its 
meeting of October 1934 the Committee was obliged to conclude that its 
previous decision had been somewhat too optimistic, a conclusion borne out 
by the volume of stocks found to be existing at the end of 1934. None the 
less the Committee justified this decision on the ground that, judging from 
the attitude of the trade at the time, to have continued the quota at 85 per 
cent., fixed for the first year of regulation, into the second year would 
have been to invite reactions much more serious than those produced by 
the increase to 87 % per cent., actually recommended. The trade had in 
fact seemed to be convinced that 87 % per cent, would not provide a supply 
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of tea sufficient for consumption requirements; and it would appear that the 
increase in 1934-35 in imports from China and Formosa was attributable to 
this convinction. 

As already stated, the Committee had been charged by the Memorandum 
of Recommendations, inter alia, to endeavour to fiud ways and means for 
increasing the world consumption of tea. The Committee had recognised 
that the regulation of exports would not in itself be sufficient to solve the 
difficulties relating to the trade in tea; it was essential to take steps to 
increase the sale of tea on the world market. From approximate calculations it 
is anticipated that in 1938 the potential supplies from the areas now under 
cultivation will be some 315,000,000 lb. more than the 1934 absorption. In 
consequence, the Committee recommended the formation of a joint Com¬ 
mission of enquiry, consisting of representatives of the three countries concerned, 
which was to proceed to the United States with the object of studying in the 
first place the prospects of increasing by propaganda consumption of tea in 
that country. This was done. While this enquiry was in progress, the Com¬ 
mittee on 10 October 1934 unanimously adopted a memorandum which was 
afterwards approved by the Producers’ Associations of the three countries 
concerned. 

As a beginning the Committee recognised that the propaganda at present 
carried out by the Indian Tea Cess Committee, the Ceylon Tea Propaganda Board 
and the Amsterdam Tea Association, in India, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Canada, South Africa, and Europe was not adequate to meet either the 
urgent need for opening new markets for large quantities of tea or the necessity 
for checking a decline in consumption in the existing markets. In conse¬ 
quence it was considered imperative that the existing propaganda should be 
expanded; that it should be devoted exclusively to the purpose of extending 
the consumption of the teas grown in the regulating countries; that efforts 
should be made only on markets where the greatest increase in the consump¬ 
tion of tea, is likely to be obtained; and, finally, that propaganda efforts 
should be as closely co-ordinated as possible in order to ensuie the best util¬ 
isation of the resources available and to ensure that all the experience and 
information gained by each of the organisations concerned in the propa¬ 
ganda be placed at the disposal of the others with a view to increasing the 
economy and efficiency of the work as a whole. 

The results of the third year of regulation (1935-36) have been favourable. 

The exports of the regulating countries were 682,400,000 lb. in all, thus 
distributed: India 320,000,000 lb., Ceylon 215,900,000 lb., Netherlands Indies 
^46,500,000 lb.; these countries were entitled to export 707,500,000 lb. thus 
distributed: India 322,100,000 lb., Ceylon 224,100,000 lb., Netherlands Indies 
161,300,000 lb. The figures referring to India this time cover also the over¬ 
land exports to Iran, whereas for the previous years the overland export 
were given separately. 

» The Act passed in India to give effect to the regulations contained in the 
International Agreement of 1933 had been confined, as we have said, to the 
overseas exports, although in the International Tea Agreement the standard 
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export relating to India consisted of two parts: exports by sea and exports 
overland. The Government of India however at the time of the passing of 
the Indian Tea Control Act judged that it was unnecessary to control exports 
over the land frontiers and that these exports should be treated as Indian 
domestic consumption. In consequence the licensing system had not been 
applied in the case of these exports. 

In view, however, of the very large quantities of tea exported to Iran in 
excess of normal exports, the Government of India decided that, beginning from 
I September 1935. the total licences issued in India for 1933-36 and following 
years should cover all tea exported from India by sea, and those to Iran by 
land. The quota assigned to India was modified, by deducting 60 per cent, 
of the excess volume from the export licences issued during the years 1936-37 
and 1937-38 in equal annual amounts. 

Tabu: 1. —■ Export s of tea. 

(Quantities m million lbs) 


Year* ending Mutch 



1933 

W 4 

*935 

1 

1936 

Regulating Cot-ntries 




* 

India ( (by sea) . . 

India (l>y laud to Iran).. 

Cevlon . 

Netherlands East Indies. 

m 8 

258 8 
180 0 

3*7 * 

5 5 

197 0 

136 2 

3 2 3 4 
14 5 
220 2 

145 2 

(a) 314 2 

58 

2159 

1465 

Total Regulating Countries . 

8265 

6558 

703 3 

6824 

Non-Regulating Countries 





China . 

Japan . 

Formosa (b) . *. 

French Indo-China. 

Nyasaland. 

Kenya . .. 

Other Africa... 

91 4 
27.8 
14 9 

1 5 

3 0 

1 1 

3 

9 i 5 
3 2 9 
16 0 

1 0 

i 3 7 

2 0 

1 4 

1 

102 1 
28 9 
22 2 

2 8 
54 

2 9 

4 

_ .. j 

QI O 

37 3 
20 4 

2 5 
67 
60 

5 

Total Non-Regulating Countries . . . 

140 0 

l 

148 7 

164 7 

1644 

Grand Total , . . 

9665 

8045 

8680 

8468 


(a) Subject to adjustment when final figures are available. 

(b) Excludes the shipments of tea from Formosa for consumption in Japan which are looked 

upon as domestic trade. * 
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Table IT. — Absorption of lea. 

(Quantities in million lbs.). 


Year* ending 31st Match 


I — EUROPE 


Dinted Kingdom ((f) . 

Netherlands . . 

T T S S R . 

Irish Free State . . . . . 

German \. 

Poland and Dan/ig 

Channel Islands and Gibraltar (b) , 

France . 

C/echoslo\ akia . 

Switzerland. 

Denmark. 

Austria. ... 

Romania . .. 

Yugoslavia. 

Sweden . . . . . . 

Belgium and Luxembourg 

Italy . . 

Norway. 

Portugal. 

Greece. 

Hungary . 

Malta. 

Spam ... 

Finland. 

Estonia. 

Latvia . 

Lithuania. 

Bulgaria . 

Other Countries. 


Total 


II — North and Central America 

United States (c). 

Canada . 

Newfoundland. 

Alaska . ... . 

Mexico .. 

Other Countries. 


Total 


{*) Estimated. 

(a) Quantities entered for home consumption, 
f if) Exports from the U. K. and producing countries 
(c) Excluding Alaska and Hawaii. 


- 

1 ■* 

— 

-- 

i<m 

| *934 

19 H 

1936 

I 

! 4 2 7 2 

| 432 4 

43 <> 3 

451 0 

! 2 7 I 

21 9 

23 7 

24 I 

1 31 8 

51« 

48 0 

50 8 

22 6 

24 8 

22 1 

22 3 

10 O 

IO 4 

10 4 

103 

A 8 

3 0 

3 & 

3 0 

1 2 6 

1 29 

2 5 

* 2 *> 

l 3 3 

1 4 3 

1 9 

2 8 

i 5 

i 8 

1 0 

1 2 

1 2 1 

1 1 5 

t 5 

1 9 

! 1 4 

1 14 

T.2 

I 3 

1 I o 

1 7 

8 

8 

i i 

t 0 

1 1 

* 1 1 

5 

1 

4 

* t 

8 

1 q 

0 

1 1 

t> 

* 

5 

<> 

I 

1 3 

3 

3 

I 4 

4 

4 

1 

0 

5 i 

4 

4 

5 

4 1 

3 


5 1 

! 4 

5 1 

1 5 

1 5 

3 

| *4 , 

1 * 4 

1 3 1 

5 


3 

2 | 

2 

3 

2 

i I 

! 1 


I 

* .1 

.i 

1 1 

I 

' T 

t 

1 1 

I 

| I 

0 

1 1 

T 

i_: _i 

1 * 5 

* e 1 

1 _ 5 1 

* 5 

i 

4 *. 

1 * 

1 563 2 

* 

! ~ | 

559 7 

- __ 1 

579 7 

1 

oi 5 

92 7 

78 0 

82 2 

38 0 

358 

300 

3 h 7 

1 f 

10 

I 5 


1 1 

1 

.1 

* I 

1 1 

1 

* 1 

• J 

1 * j z 

11 

* 1 2 

♦ I 2 

13* 3 

13° 8 

no 9 

121 8 
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Table II. — Absorption of tea (continued). 

(Quantities in million lbs.). 


Year* ending 31st March 


: 

*433 

*934 

1935 

*934 

III — South America 


1 

1 



Chile. 

3 5 

1 

1 (> 

3-5 

4 2 

A1 gentian. 

4 1 

1 4 2 

3-9 

4 0 

Peru . .. 

1 0 

I I 

1 1 

* t 2 

Brazil. 

• 3 

1 *3 

4 

* 4 

Bolivia. 

•3 

1 -3 

* 3 

* 3 

1 ruguav . . 

.3 

•4 

3 

* 4 

Trinidad and Tobago . . 

2 

| 2 

• 2 

I * 2 

Other Countries. . 

4 

1 ^ 

4 

* 5 

Total . . . 

| TO I 

1 

1 

1 

I 85 

10 1 

1 

TT 2 

IV Asiv 


1 

l 

1 

1 | 

j 


Iran . .. . . 

10 O 

l 

12 O 

18.0 

0 5 

Malaga . . 

i 3» 

! 31 

4.9 

4 O 

liaq. 

1 4 1 

! 4 5 : 

49 

5 5 

Siam ... . 

i 1 6 

1 1.6 

l 9 

♦20 

'1 nrkey. 

1 7 

2 ^ j 

1 2 

* 1 5 

Ilong Kong. 

* 2 0 

* 2.0 1 

♦ 2.0 

*20 

Arabia [a\ . . . . 

1 8 

7 

1 3 

1 5 

Philippine Islands. 

•7 

0 

5 

* .5 

S\ ria and Lebanon. 

3 

3 

4 

* .4 

Sarawak. 

.1 1 

.2 

.2 

* 2 

Palestine. 

3 

.4 

6 

* 7 

Alien. 

2 

.1 

* .2 

* 2 

British North Borneo . 

1 

.1 

* .1 

* j 

Portuguese India . 

1 

.1 

* 1 

* 1 

Manchukuo. 

3-3 

3.9 

4 2 

4 s 

Other Countries... 

* 1 1 

* 1.0 

* .9 

* .0 

Total . . . 

2 Q 2 

330 

41.4 

359 


(*) Estimated. 

(a) Exports from Aden and producing countries. 


** Ec. 7 IngL 
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Table II. — Absorption of tea (continued). 

(Quantities in million lbs.). 


Years ending int March 


r<)31 1031 TQ3 *5 


V At Kiev. 


Morocco, French . . . 
Morocco Spanish . . . 
Morocco, Tangier Zone . 

Egypt . 

Union of South Africa (a) 
Anglo-Kgvptian Sudan 

Tunis . 

Algeria. 

Tripolitania. 

Cyrennica . .. 

Southern Rhodesia . . 

Senegal. 

French Somali Coast 

Mauritius. 

Tangam ika (a) , . . 
Somaliland, Italian . . . 

Zannbai. 

Eritrea. 

South'-W est Africa . . . 

Nigeria. 

Somaliland, British . . . 
Other Countries .... 



Oceania 


Australia . . . 
New Zealand 
Hawaii . . . . 
Fiji Islands . . 
New Caledonia 
Other Countries 


(*) Estimated 

(a) Net imports of foreign tea. 
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Table II. — Absorption of tea (continued). 

(Quantities in million lbs.). 




Years ending 31st March 


VII — Imports into Producing Countries. 

x 93 i | 

_1 

] 

1034 

* 

0)15 

| 0)16 

{< excluding A frtca) 

i 



! 

1 

India (by sea) (a) . 

! 

5 8 | 

! 1 

4 7 | 

! 

3 1 

5 t 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 1 

.0 

0 

Netherlands Hast Indies ... . 

3 7 

2 1 1 

! 1 0 

1 l 

China . ... . 

1 26 ! 

7 

6 

0 

j (*') . 

Formosa... 

J H 

8 

8 

' 8 

0 

0 

1 1 i 

! I 

French Indo-Cliina . . 

j 1 <> 

i * 5 

! 1 b 

I 

1 1 7 

Total . . . 

! j 

J M 5 

08 

8 1 

1 

9 4 

(*) Intimated. 





(u) >.et mi polls by sea of foicijm tea 

(b) F\ehtdmK im]M>its from Formosa. 






On the other hand, the exports overland to Afghanistan, Thibet, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan, which showed no noteworthy changes dtuing the previous 
years and which are regarded as forming part of the Indian domestic consumption, 
continue to be exempt fiom the requirements of the system of export licences. 

As regards exports of non-regulating countries, the total did not vary 
significantly in the course of the fiscal year 1935-36, as 164,400,000 lb., were 
registered as compared with 164,700,000 lb. exported during the year 1934-35. 
Exports from China and Formosa were smaller while those from Japan and 
Kenya were larger. 

The world absorption of tea has shown a remarkable advance; it has 
passed from 844,300,000 lb. during the year 1934-35 to 878,100,000 during 
the year 1935-36. 

Bonded stocks in Great Britain w f eie registered on jr March 1936 as 
249,300,000 lb. as compared with 288,700,000 lb. on 31 March 1935. These 
figures are subject to revision. 

The results of this third year of iegulation provide evidence that the 
Committee were light in fixing the quota at 82 % P er ceut * °f standard. 

There has been an encouraging increase in consumption in spite of the 
increase of 2 d. per lb. recently made in the duty on tea entering the United 
Kingdom. 

In the course of a Conference held in the mouth of July 1935 by the represen¬ 
tatives of the three Governments concerned, the Committee was invited to 
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express its view on the effects of restrictive 1 emulation of export of tea, and 
011 the experience gained in the course of the first years of the operation of 
the agreement The Committee expressed the opinion that the operation of 
the agreement would be facilitated if the Governments of India and of the 
.Netherlands Indies, not so far represented on the Committee, would appoint 
membeis to lepresent them These suggestions were favourably received, and 
delegates were appointed by the two Govern meats. 

As regards the propaganda for the extension of consumption of tea, the 
Committee, on the basis of the decision adopted in the course of the previous 
year and 1 elating to the co-ordination of the activity of the various organisations 
engaged in piopaganda work, has decided to establish a body to undertake 
such co-oidmation under the name of the International Tea Market Expansion 
Board This body appears to be giving consideiable effort to the achievement 
of this end. 


F. Arcolko. 


THE SOCIAL INCOME, AND THE CHANGES IN IT, BETWEEN 
1931-1932 AND 1932-1933 IN ESTONIA, LATVIA, LITHUANIA, 
POLAND, AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


>> vimvry Uowriimitit measures, siz» of crops agricultural o it put, returns farm expenses, 
social income and the composition of the social income, m Estonia, L itx 1a Lithuania 
and Poland The farm mV position and the soci il income in Czechoshn ak\a S miming up. 

In a pievious article we dealt with the variations between 1931-32 and 1932- 
1933 in the social income from fauns concerned predominantly with the growing 
of vegetable products in several European countries We are now concerned 
with the changes between with 1931-32 and 1932-^3 in the social income fiom 
predominantly arable fauns in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Czecho- 
sslovakia 


A. — Estonia. 

The following measures were taken by the Government to assist the farm¬ 
ers. The rate of interest on loans to farmers by the Land Bank was reduced 
to 2.5 per cent. By a law of 23 May 1933 evety fannei wdio fulfilled the necessary 
conditions was given the right to obtain special loans which were compulsorily 
converted into long term loans; the total of these loans could not exceed 6,000,000 
Estonian crowns. Measures were taken to make the domestic market for home 
produced agricultural products as large as possible; the duties on imported agri¬ 
cultural requisites were either removed or reduced. The system of import li¬ 
censes, introduced in 1931-32, completely checked the importation of cereals and 
considerably reduced the importation of other agricultural products. Exports 
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were strictly controlled and it was possible thus to maintain at a high level the 
quality of butter and eggs shipped to foreign countries. Measures were taken 
to create good conditions for the preservation of butter; arrangements were made 
with dairies to vary the price of milk according to its quality; and eggs were 
graded according to their size (see table on page 232). 

The prices of agricultural products continued to fall. Exports of butter 
and eggs fell in 1932; but at the beginning of 1933 exports of eggs increased as a 
result of the measures taken by the Government; bacon exports also increased. 
Briefly one can say that the position of Estonian farmers became worse in 1932- 
1933, and that the government measures did not fulfil the expectations to which 
they gave rise. Here are relative statistics. 

Prices of Agricultural Products , in Crowns. 


R\e .... 
W’licnl . . • 
Harley . . . 
Oats .... 
Potatoes . . 
Putter exports 
licet . . , 

Pi” meat . . 




* 9 V*,i 3 

in quintals 

15 4 

14 r 


1<>.8 

10 4 

•• 

10 0 

M 3 

» 

u 8 

9 8 


<*•5 

2 ^ 

in 100 kg 

P 5 I 5 

90 7 

« 

39 0 

20 0 


5 i <*> 

5 ° ^ 


The figures for output from the 300 farms which kept accounts were as 


follows: 











1 1 

R\e 

1 

I 

Wheat | 

Spnog 

Wheat 

Bat lev 

Oats 

! 

i Potatoes 1 

Huv i 

! 

! Green- J 

1 fodder ! 

Milk 


1 fkfc' I**r 

(M jH'i 

(kg f k r 

{k« |>cr 

fkK per 

j (ktf per , 

(kR per 

{kR 1 h*i I 

(k« per 


lice lure) 

hectare) 

hectaie) 

hectare) 

: hectoie) 

I liectnrt) , 

1 _ 

hectare) 

hectmet i 

I 

farm) 

1031-^2 . 

! 1,2 10 


1 t.272 ; 

1,270 

M98 

1 ; 

j M.' l » j 

3.201 1 

j 

3.259 | 

14,252 

1932-3* • 

1,403 


, 1,190 

j l,Of2 

1.030 

, 1 3.999 1 

2.953 

i ,> r-.- ! 

2,574 , 

12,927 


The harvests were poor, and the scarcity of fodder reduced the output of 
dairy products. The increase in cattle and pigs was greater in 1932-33 than in 
1931-32 as can be seen from the following figures: 


Gross Return: 

Quantities per Hectare. 

Farms ju all 
countries 

Cattle (kg live weight) . . 

. 1931-32 

7 “ 


1932-33 

to — 

Milk (kj?). 

. 1931-32 

272 — 


1932-33 

* 53 -— 

Pig-meat (kg live weight) . 


T 2 - 

1932-33 

19 — 

Cereals (quintals). 


1.09 

1932-33 

1.15 

Potatoes (quintals). 


0.80 

1932-33 

0,99 















Lxpenses, per Hectare as a Percentage of the Social Income for ig28-2g 
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TablT I 




\nim il pre due turn 

) 

1 

Numbtr 

V\tr 

Cattle ^ 


X tfcct j 

of 

firms 

art a 

m 

[hectares 

Bleed j 

mg foi Milk p 

si mgh 1 and K 

tir md dun 
ether I pn 

T urpo ducts 

Other 

animals 

bit pr 
| ducts j 



ses j 




12315 


C/ttl nsl >\ ikl i 


Ion^e ianns 

\\ est 

1 

U 

V 14 



1 > ~ 


M 1 


I 1st 

1 mi u 

S 

1 i )i 



I M- 1 

s 

II M 

I anus grmuuc cert iK uid } 





t it CHS 

West 

1 ) 1 

11 

1 



1 M 

I J 

n S 


I 1st 

I MI 


I ■* 



1 > - s 

- 

IS ^ 

Sugu beet t inns 

West 

I Ml 


f t 



1 M 


I t ( 


I ast 

1011 

1 1 

l 1 1 



I M 2 M 

u 

If S> 


Calves and pigs consumed more milk 111 1932 33 than 111 1951 32 the formei 
consumed 4 19 per cent of the output igainst 3 45 in 1931 32 and the latter 1 30 
per cent aguust 108 m 1931-32 Larger quantities of cereals and potatoes 
were sold 111 1932-33 

The gioss return in crowns from the pioduction of ccieaK and from pig iat 
toning increased shglitlv but this incicasc was not sufficient to oltset the fall in 
the gross re turn from other branches of production The tot ll gross return fell 
more th in did working eosts and as a result the social income for 1932-33 is lowci 
than that foi 1931-32 The net return the famih capital leturn plus the interest 
on debts increased however since the cost of labour fell considerabh 

The table on page 236 gives figures for 1932-33 for the gross leturn the social 
income, farm expenses and net return 111 ciowns per hectare for farms m 
various parts of Lstoma md in various si/e groups 

With tht exception of farms in the Saare district the gross return on animal 
husbandry (stock breeding and milk production) is almost the same 111 all regions 
The size of the total gross return and of the social income depends prinianlv 
on the return on arable firming The net return does not follow the same curve 
as that of the social income tarms m the Jarwa district yielded a greater net 
return because they had lower costs of labour 
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(continued). 


Social income 


1 


Working costs 


1 




- 



social 

Olhei j 

Total | 




Income going to 

1 third person*) 

Opuatoi’B it come ! 

income 

11 m 

gross 

! _ 

1 

Social 




| 



1 1 

102 # 2 > 

1 


. Seeds, 

Other 

income 


Inter* st 

Wage* 

1 

Rtmun 

Tamil v 


in na 

< ho 

return 

1 fodtlti, 
fertili i 

expen 

(total) 

faxes [ 

on 

of 

hired 

Total 

it ition 
of 

fatml\ 

1 ibour 

capital 

I Total * 

turn'll 

1 

i 

sers | 

8 t 8 



ddds 

1 ibout 


rt turn 

I 

c urruicv 


7 

S | 

1 9 

10 

u 1 

12 

13 

H 

IS 

16 

17 ^ 

I 




1 , 
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77 1 4 

4 ih 

47 H 

27 45 

77 71 

41 h- 

45 27 

O h( 

U M2 *)<>) 





h<) Oh 

- h > 

h 5*1 

25 94 

45 °7 

49 f »h 

11 0 

44 5 h 
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9 20 

2 \ IS 

40 “)2 

ho 0- 
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4 Q 15 
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7 40 

14 72 
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7 00 
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I< >•> 

iS 40 

*2 18 

22 h«> 
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29 44 
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|h 30 

> • 1 
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41 “ 1 
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rh 02 
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71 c,i 


S nj 

>1 52 

4 4 10 

H 12 

2 41 

4h S[ 



As the si/e of the farms iuci eases the gross return, farm expenses, and social 
ie\enuc, per hectare decline The return on capital was largest in the case of 
farms of 40 to 50 hectares 

In order to produce 100 crowns of social income, farms in the Walga, Wiljandi, 
Paruu, and Laane districts required a higher gross return than farms m other 
districts because the working costs per 100 crowns of social income were higher, 
it was mainly in nnlk pioduction that efforts were made to produce a higher gross 
return The larger the farm the greater are the working costs per xoo crowns 
of social income But on the other hand the larger the farm the greater is the 
gross return on milk and arable production and the greater the total gToss return* 

B — Latvia. 

On 15 June 1932 the law concerning the monopoly of imported wheat came 
mto operation The State alone has the right to import rye and wheat The 
Government is obliged to buy home-grown rye and wheat at pre-established 
prices, for rye this is 21 60 lats per quintal and foi wheat, 27 lats per quintal 
A monopoly has been created for spirits, the price of potatoes was in 1932 4 80 
lats per quintal. On 21 June 1932 Parliament voted a law which fixed the price 
of butter and pig-meat (see table on page 237), 
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Prices of Agricultural Products in Lais 


Regions 

Wheat 

K>e 

" 

Bariev 

Oats 

Potatoes 

1 Slaughter 
stock 

Pig meat 

Milk 



(Quintals) 

(Quintal*) 

(Quintals.) 

! 

f 

a 

P 

» 

(Quintals) 

(per head) 

(Quintals) 

(Kg) 

Iavoma 

1931-32 

27 27 ! 

22 21 

15 30 

12 60 

: 

5 33 

U 4 

116 

O 14 


19 32-3 3 

■li 85 

21 78 

1 i 89 

9 84 

4 31 

50 

58 86 

O IO 

Courland 

1931 12 

?2 7 to 

IQ IQ 

n 51 

II S4 

5 04 

1*5 

109 50 

0 13 


1012 3 3 

24 (>Q 

20 04 

13 84 

9 77 

3 72 

51 

(>o 75 

O IO 

/empale 

1931-32 

21 88 

IQ 7 1 

15 21 

12 50 

523 

*37 

116 

O 14 


1932-33 

2 1 S 6 1 

20 88 

M 7 1 


1 n 

59 

(>0 If) 

0 IO 

Latgalt 

1 931-32 

' 22 74 | 

18 f >3 

13 88 

11 "j 1 

1 02 

123 

109 

0 16 


1032 33 

23 5 b j 

?o 2 * 

J 3 09 

b 99 

'i* 

55 1 

00 90 

0 12 


Physical Ref urns from Annual Production , per Hectare 


'" ,wni 

■ 


— -—— 

— - 

i 

-— - 

- —; 

[Hay from - 

* Milk 

(K* 

per cow) 


Kegi ms 


Hhtnt 

J( Quintals) 

Rvi. Burlt\ O its 1 * >tatocs 

l(Quintals) j(Quint iN; (Quintals) (Quintals) 

urass 

kind* 

(Quintals) 

1 lvonia 

10 31 

32 

1 

1 «> \7 

t 

7 37 

ii 13 

1 

1 >i 25 

I 2 5 ho 

; 

22 95 

2 485 

C ourl mil 

1052 

33 

| 13 05 

1? |8 

J IO 22 

' J 71 | 

12} 87 

20 75 

2 438 

193 * 

>2 

. in 51 

8 3 <) 

I l 42 

10 s 2 j 

12(> 2f) 

20 JO 

I 1 ) 32 


1032 

33 j 

M 32 

H 37 

IJ 20 

1 10 71 

1 3 3 49 

19 46 

2 120 

/uiigak 

1 9 3 J 

U i 

, 11 08 

7 3 2 1 

12 I I 

1 12 01 

120 31 

22 70 ! 

2 322 

Latgdt 

1932 


1 l*> 28 

13 I<> 1 

12 *>0 

10 - j 

H9 87 

2 •> IO ! 

2 125 

19 31 

32 

1 7 “> 1 

9 ° 3 | 

, 8 3 s 


9 <> T 7 I 

20 35 

I 054 


1932 

33 

10 *,4 I 

i 

1 ( f>< i 

1 

9 02 

l b 91 | 

_1 

9 Si 

19 59 1 

t 

1 

| 1 «22 


The physical output was higher in 1932-33 than in 1931-32 with the excep¬ 
tion of barley and oat production in the Livonia district The output of milk 
per urn fell in the Zemgale district m spite of an output of hay gieater than that 
of the pievious year In 1932-33 the farmers sold larger quantities of cereals, 
produced more milk and increased their cattle and pigs herds, as can be seen 
from the following figures 


Gross Return Quantities per Hectare 




Cereals { 
(Quintals) 

Potat >l 

(Quintals) 

Cattle 

(He ids) 

Milk 

(Kg) I 

Pig meut 
(Kg 

live Weight) 

Livonia 

1931 32 

0 08 

0 0 \ 

0 053 

258 

11 


1932-33 

0 91 

O 51 

0 110 

375 

23 

Courland 

t 95 i‘ 32 

I 03 

I IS 

O 055 

171 

II 


1932-33 

1 38 

1 51 

O 093 1 

277 

28 

/eingale 

1951-32 

I 01 

0 40 ! 

0 049 | 

295 

T 3 

1932-33 

1 7*1 

0 50 

0 108 

382 

24 

Latgale 

1931-32 

0 90 

I 11 

0 0 36 

HI 

IO 


1932 33 , 

1 17 

0 91 

0 104 

183 

17 
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This increase of sales allowed the farmers of the Livonia, the Courland, and 
the Latgale districts to obtain in 1932-33 a gross return in lats greater than that 
in the previous year. The greatest increase of value occurred in the growing 
of vegetable products The slight fall in the total gross return in the Zemgale 
district was the result mainly of a considerable fall in the gross return from dairy 
products. 

Working costs fell much more considerably than did the gross return; social 
income appreciably increased. Other expenses (labour and interest on debts) 
also fell heavily so that the return on family capital, and the farmer’s income, 
increased 

On farms in the various size groups the same tendencies can be seen in spite 
of the slight fall in the total gross return on farms having an area of 20 to 50 
hectares and of more than 50 hectares, the social income, the family capital re¬ 
turn, and the farmer’s income, increased considerably as a result of the fall in 
farm expenses. 

C. — Lithuania. 

I11 1932-33 the Government provided in the budget a sum of 14,400,000 litas 
to be used to maintain the piicc of pig-meat, a sum of 6,300,000 litas to keep 
up the price of butter, and a sum of 70,000 litas to keep up the price of wheat. 
The price of ceieals was fairly easily maintained at its previous level but the 
prices of animal products fell considerably in spite of the measmes taken by 
the Government. 


Prices of Agricultural Products: in Litas . 


V ho,it (quintals) . 

i<H 1- U 

» i 7 ° 


i<M2- u 

1 1 “ 

Rye (quintals) 

I‘Ml v 

ij: (>0 


IMU- M 

1 1 *o 

Harley (quintals) .... ... 

J<MJ- li 

1 r }<> 


HM2 H 

10 jo 

Oats (quintals) . . 

J<Ml- U 

J<> 20 


n-Mi U 

0 

Potatoes (quintals) 


1 75 


J<H2~ M 

1 20 

Ii<cl (ki» live weight) . . 

. I‘MI-S2 

1 05 


i<M2-M 

0 85 

Milk (kg) . 


0 u 



025 

Pig-meat (kg li\e weight) ... 


2 15 


I f M2- 1 i 

l 45 


The fall in the prices of cattle and of animal products put the Lithuanian 
farmeis, in 1932-33, in a bad position which was aggravated by the burden of 
agricultural indebtedness. Production and export of milk and dairy products 
did not increase as much as in previous years. In 1932-33 the exports of butter 
amounted to 9,930 metric tons and had a value of 42 million litas against 8,700 
tons with a value of 47 million litas, in 1931-32; cheese exports reached 790 tons 
having a value of 2 million litas against 1,136 tons with a value of 3.5 million 
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litas, in 1931-32; meat exports reached 34,910 tons against 29,660 tons in 1931-32; 
the number of exported eggs was 46 millions against 6r millions in 1931-32. How¬ 
ever, the growth of the population of the towns increased home cosnumption so 
that there was no fall in production except in the case of dairy products. 


Quantitative Gross Return . 


Cereals (quintals). 

.I93I-3-2 

2 78 


X932-33 

2.70 

Potatoes (quintals). 

. 1931-32 

2.01 


1932-33 

2.58 

Beef (kg live weight) ........ 

. 1911-32 

4 ~~ 


1932-33 

9 — 

Milk (kg). 

. 1931-32 

151 — 


1932-33 

11 7 — 

Pig-meat (kg live weight). 

. 1931-12 

34 — 


1932-33 

3h — 


As a result of the decrease in the output and of the decline in the prices of 
milk and its products, and as a result, further, of the fall in the return on produc¬ 
tion classed under “ other branches ” the total gross return in litas was smaller 
in 1932-33 than in 1931-32. This fall in gross return was reflected in the social 
income since working costs (lid not fall to the same extent. Family capital re¬ 
turn, however, increased appreciably; wages were reduced by almost 50 per cent. 
The farmer's income, which also increased, was higher relatively to the social 
income than in 19.28-29. 


Value, in Lats per Hectare and as a Percentage of Social Income . 





Gross Return 



Size of farina 

Breeding 

Stock, 

Milk 

IMgs 

Vegetable 

Other 

Total 


Slaughter 
Stock, etc. 


production 

branches* 


5 to 10 hectares. 

lo 

51 

7 0 

„ 

80 

312 

4 f >9 

25-35 

35 r, H 

3*97 

41 79 

146 48 

10 to 20 hectares. 

8 

.w 

54 

<>5 

58 

224 


5 44 

2f> 5* 

30 73 

4 1-22 

39. P> 

152 38 

20 to 50 hectares. 

0 

29 

M 

52 

47 

176 


513 

■M 79 

35 90 

44-41 

40.17 

150.43 

*■* 



| Working 

Social 


labour 

Net 

Si#e of farm* 



Taxes 

costs 

return 


| costs 

1 

income 

j 

| 

5 to 10 hectares. 


99 

213 

* 

! 

9 

1 

i 

185 1 

19 


4.0.48 

IOO 

4-23 

80.85 ! 

8.92 

to to 20 hectares. 

. 

77 ! 

147 

8 

125 

14 



52.38 

100 

5-44 

85-93 

9-53 

20 to 50 hectares. 


59 

117 

8 

IOT 

8 


50-43 

100 

h.84 

86.32 

6.84 
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The preceding table shows the respective positions in 1932-33 of farms in 
various size groups. 

Obviously, this table confirms what has already been said; namely, that 
the gross return and the social income per area unit are the larger the smaller 
is the farm; in other words the more general is small scale farming the denser is 
the population that can be supported. The costs of labour per 100 lats of social 
income, and, less exactly, the working costs per 100 lats of social income are the 
same in 1932-33 in Lithuania on farms belonging to the three size groups. In 
order to produce a hundred lats of social income farms of 20 to 50 hectares had 
to obtain from arable farming a higher gross return than did farms of 5 to 10 
hectares since they had a lower subsidiary income from dairy products. 

D. — Poland. 

The Government took measures to prevent a too severe fall in the price of 
agricultural products, to lower costs of agricultural production, and to facilitate 
the adjustment of agricultural production to the unfavourable conditions pro¬ 
duced by the crisis. It protected the home market and maintained a system 
of import duties and export bounties. Import duties on butter were increased 
from 12 zlotys 50 gross, to 200 zlotys per quintal. Trade in butter and dairy 
products was made the subject of State regulation on 12 December 1932. Vari¬ 
ous measures were taken to facilitate the repayment of debts. Between 1931- 
1932 and 1932-33 exports of agricultural products fell in weight by ten per cent 
and in value by a fifth. This decline in export trade exercised a depressing in¬ 
fluence on the prices of agricultural products which the State was trying to maintain. 

Prices of Certain Agricultural Products , in Zlotys. 

*'> 31-32 


Wheat (quintals, on the farm). 24 ^5 25 So 

Rye (quintals, ou the farm) ... . . 22 04 10 

■Barley (quintals, on the farm). . . . . 20 2 \ 14.48 

Oats (quintals, on the farm). 20.87 13.60 

Potatoes (quintals, on the farm). 5 05 3.O3 

Beef (kg live weight, Warsaw) . 07S 0.07 

Pig-meat (kg live weight, on the farm) . . o 04 o So 

Milk (quintals, on the farm). t> 21 017 


The only price that rose was that of wheat. The fall was particularity heavy 
in the cases of milk, rye, barley and oats. 

The output of cereals and potatoes was greater than in 1931-32 with the 
exception of the output of wheat. Rust appeared shortly before the harvest 
and it is necessary to go back ten years in order to find a wheat harvest as bad 
as that of 1932. Fodder crops did not yield a satisfactory return. 

Grass lands yielded 19.55 quintals of hay in 1931-32 and 18.31 quintals in 
1932 - 33 - 

Cattle and pig production was greater in 1932-33 than in 1931-32. Except 
in the West and on farms of 10 to 15 hectares and of 15 to 30 hectares more milk 
was produced in 1932-33; the sales of cereals and of potatoes together were greater 
than in 1932-33* 
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Return on Arable Products Quintals per Hectare 






Regions 



Wheat 

Rye 

Barit % 

Oats J 

I otutoes 

South 






1QU 

32 

J 3 07 1 

12 02 

13 92 

: 

M 50 

171 16 







KiW 

33 

825 ' 

l 3 35 

14 98 

14 11 ; 

15 ? 8| 

hast 






I 9 U 

32 

1003 j 

8 (,5 

10 cm 

«74 j 

127 21 







1932 - 

33 

7 30 1 

9 33 ' 

12 19 

1005 | 

113 77 

Centre 






19 U 

32 

1 3 60 

II 85 j 

i+ 5 <> 

12 54 

154 n> 







19 \2 

33 

10 02 

12 67 

15 39 

IJ t >2 

151 07 

West 






1931 

32 

15 

1 

14 38 

14 86 j 

I 36 07 







1932 

33 

13 71 

15 73 

l8 52 

17 49 j 

| 145 IO 






Gross Return 

Quantities per Hectare 






Description 


1 

Cattle 

UCk 1,1 vt 

V ujjht) 

Milk 

(Kf.) 

rigs 

1 (Ktf 1 m 
Weight) 

Cereals 

(Quintals) 

Potatoes 

(Quintals) 

South 






I‘Ml 

32 

1 

23 

409 

37 

3 7-2 

3 58 







19*2 

3 l 

2 

1 J 3 

33 

3 4 2 

3 <r 

r 1st 






I0>1 

^2 

(> 

l 4 S 

19 

1 (>4 

1 I qh 







19 32 

33 

9 

ISO 

23 

1 83 

2 M 

Centre 






I‘Ml 

32 

IO 

243 

39 

3 23 

3 84 







l<M 2 

33 

4.0 

2<)2 

50 i 

3 60 

1 20 

West 






1 Mi 

32 

21 

390 

52 

3 7 " 

3 I > 







19 U 

33 

29 

307 

o» 

1 30 1 

I 1 8-> 

I mu*- 

of 

- 

to 

5 

heel m s 

l Ml 


25 

547 

43 

3 50 1 

! 1 8„ 







l‘M- 




45 | 

1 3 17 

■) 42 

F mns 

of 

5 

to 

10 

hectares 

1 <M 1 

>2 

I 3 

>11 


I ’ ■>/ 1 

1 > 91 







1 M2 

33 

-1 

->2 3 

1 41 

1 3 M 

4 75 

I arms 

of 

JO 

to 

t*> 

luc tares 

Uhl 

3 - 

15 

294 

42 

3 14 

3 I8 







10 32 

3 t 

19 

2 f >7 

14 

1 ' 11 

3 31 

I arms 

of 

15 

to 

3 <> 

hectares 

1 ‘Ml 

32 

12 

*20 

35 

2 09 

- 31 







I )>2 

33 

lt> 

212 

41 

2 94 

^ 2 ? 

1 \ rms 

of 

30 

to 

50 

he c tares 

19 31 

2 

J 2 

, 1-57 

21 

2 ( l 

I 54 







19 32 

33 

t T * 

1 I78 

33 

3 18 

j £ n 2 


The fall in the gross return m 1932-33 was due almost entirely to the decline 
m prices, the output from milch cows and from arable farming was the least satis¬ 
factory 

The social income was lower in 1932-33 than in 1931-32 in the South at the 
same level in the East, and higher in the Centte and in the West The reason 
for this is that while gross return fell working costs did not fall m the South 
On the other hand working costs declined appreciably in the East, still more m 
the Centre, and to an even greater extent 111 the West as the following figures 
show (see table on page 242) 

Family capital return and the farmer's income fell in 1932-33 m the South, 
and increased m the other three regions 

The social income was smaller than that of 1931-32 m the case of farms m 
the first four of the size groups shown below and greater for farms m the last 
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Working Costs as Percentage of Gross Return . 



i 1 

, 1931-12 1 

i 1 

1932*33 

Decline 

SMith 

. . . . ! * 

U 7 


0 1 

hast 

. | 29 9 


- 

4 <> 

Ontu* 

.1 *5 * 

28 8 

- 

0 4 

West 

.1 m 7 

l 

4* 1 


8 * 


size* group The falls in working costs as a percentage of the fall in the gross 
return were as follow's: 


Farms of 2 to 5 hectares.50 % 

Farms of 5 to 10 hectares ... . (>4 °„ 

Farms of jo to 15 hectares ... . «>8 ° u 

Farms of 15 to 40 hectares . . . 80% 

Farms of to to 50 hectares. 287 ° it 


Family capital return increased for farms in all the size groups; the farmer’s 
income increased for farms from 30 to 15, 15 to 30, and 30 to 50 hectares. 
On farms of 2 to 5 hectares and 5 to 10 hectares the interest on debts fell very 
slightly; the lcmuneration of family labour fell much more than the costs of hired 
labour. On farms of 10 to 15 hectares and 15 1o 30 hectares the fall in the cost 
of hired labour and interest on debts w'as much greater than that of the remuner¬ 
ation of family labour. Finally, on farms of 30 to 50 hectares the raising of the 
interest on debts and of taxes was less than that of the social income. 

L\ — Czechoslovakia. 

For technical reasons the Accountancy Office in Prague has not given us 
figures for the composition of the gross return and of the working costs of the 
farms which it surveys; our study of this country will therefore be less complete 
than that of other countries . 

I11 1932-33 the economic position of the Czechoslovak fanners w r as unsatis¬ 
factory in spite of assistance from the Government, from political and profes¬ 
sional organisations, and from co-operative societies The prices of agricultural 
products fell considerably with the exception of the prices of cheese, eggs, and 
pig-meat. 


Prices of Agricultural Products, in Czechoslovak Crowns 


*931-32 1932-33 


Wheat . 

. quintals 

148 — 

I 54 »- 2 ° 

live*. 


145 7 <> 

00.35 

Harley . 


11 6 50 

«4 50 

Oats. 

> 

1 TO go 

78.90 

Potatoes for human consumption . 

. . . >j 

34 (, ° 

2y - 

Butter. 

. . . 1 

i , 15 8 — 

i, 977 ~ 

Kgg.s (joc/s). 

... » 

58 ^5 

66.05 

Beef. 

. . . >. 

844 — 

7 75 — 

Pig-meat. 

. . . » 

914 — 

1,031 — 
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The difference between the level of the prices of agricultural products and 
that of the prices of industrial products increased. 

* 93 * 3 * * 93 * 33 


Index for agricultural products , . ..539 510 

* Index for industrial products .857 829 


The figures for social income seem to show that the position of Czecho¬ 
slovakian farmers improved in the East and got worse in the West. Exception 
must be made for farms producing forage crops; the Eastern group of farms 
consists of only 8 farms, and on Western farms the interest on debts changed 
from 47 per cent in 1931-32 to 6 per cent in 1932-33 and this suggests that 
these farms are not really representative of the group of farms to which they 
belong. The family capital return and farmer’s income from farms in the West 
and m the East growing cereals and sugar beet are lower in 1932-33 than in 
I 93 I “32- In the case of farms in the West and East which grow cereals and of 
farms on the West which grow sugar beet this is due to the decline in the cost 
of hired labour and of the interest on debts; in the case of farms in the East 
which grow sugar beet it is due to the very considerable rise in social income, 
costs having remained constant. 

Summing-up. 

In 1931-32 the social income on farms which kept accounts rose: 

m I,stoma ... . to 61 % ot that of 1928 

111 Latvia . . j 50-99% ) a 

in Lithuania . » 185 ° D # » 

m Poland . . » it-50 % » » 

in Czechoslovakia . .» 48-88 % » » 

In Lithuania bad harvests had seriously disturbed the fanners' position; 
social income had fallen very low. This explains why the social income in 
1931-32 is so high relatively to that of 1928. 

From 1931-32 to 1932-33 social income fell in Estonia (where the total gross 
return fell more than did working costs, in spite of an increase in the gross 
return from cereals and pigs), in Lithuania (as a result of the fall in the prices 
of agricultural products); in Poland in the South (where the gross return fell 
while working costs remained at the same level as in 1931-32), and on farms of 
2 to 30 hectares (where working costs fell less than did the gross return); in 
Czechoslovakia in the West and on farms producing forage crops in the East. 

Social income rose in Latvia (where the working cost fell less than did the 
gross return); in Poland on farms in the Centre and the West and on farms of 
more than 30 hectares, for the same reasons; finally, in Czechoslovakia on sugar 
beet farms in the East. 

From this and the preceding articles it appears that in spite of their efforts 
governments everywere were hardly able to maintain in 1932-33 an equilibrium 
between the prices of agricultural products and those of industrial goods, favourable 
to the farmers. 


J. Deslarzes, 
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Contents: I Intro luctum — II The problem if monopolistic organisation in Canada,, 
Growth and effect of imperfect competition on the farmer. — III Conclusion . 


I. — Introduction. 

On 2. February 1934 the Canadian House of Commons adopted a res¬ 
olution, containing, among other terms, the following: “ That a Select Spec¬ 
ial Committee of eleven members of the House be appointed to inquire into 
and investigate the causes of the large spread between the prices received for 
commodities by the producer thereof, and the price paid by the consumers 
therefor; and the system of distribution in farm and other natural products, 
as well as manufactured products and... to inquire into and investigate:— 

“ the effect of mass buying by department and chain store organizations 
upon the regular retail trade of the country, as well as upon the business of 
manufacturers and producers... 

“ the relation between the flour milling industry and the bakeries of 
the country... 

" the methods and system prevailing in the marketing of livestock and 
animal products for domestic consumption and export, and the extent to which 
the present system affords or restricts opportunity for fair returns to pro¬ 
ducers 

The Committee was given extensive powers to call witnesses, examine 
documents and records and to make investigations on its own behalf. 

On 9 April 1935 the Commission (the Committee had in the meantime 
become a Royal Commission) submitted its report (1), 10 members signing—3 
with reservations—whilst one member made a separate minority report. 

The Report is of even wider interest than its limitation to Canadian prob¬ 
lems suggests; for it deals with one of the most important aspects of the 
relation between industry and agriculture, namely, the exercise of monopol¬ 
istic influences by industry both in buying the products of farmers and in 
selling to them the products of industry. The world agricultural crisis has 
been marked, in the legislative field, by an attempt to organise the marketing 
of agricultural products in such a way as to lessen the disability of the farmer 
in facing, single-handed and individualistically, the monopolistic tendencies of 
modern history. The late stages of industrial capitalism reached before the 
great war saw the endeavour of labour to overcome similar disabilities through 
collective organisation—trade unions, labour guilds, etc. Agriculture, indeed 
was slow to follow. The world depression however was characterised—in 
almost all countries—by a far greater fall in agricultural prices than in 
industrial prices and in the cost of living; in consequence, farmers the world 


(1) Report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Ottawa 1935. 
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* over tended to be particularly hard hit. Trends in industrial policy were not 
conducive to a remedy of the farmers 1 situation through reduction of industrial 
prices. In consequence, endeavours of all kinds were made to oppose to 
relatively inflexible industrial prices correspondingly inflexible agricultural prices. 
The means adopted varied according to the character of the country and 
products, tariffs, regulation of imports and collective marketing being the 
more important. Most of the measures involving compulsory marketing organ¬ 
isations were evolved at fairly late stages of the depression—in Great Britain 
in 1932, in the United States in 1933. In Canada, the divergence between 
agricultural and other prices was particularly great. Whereas the general 
index, based on 1926, had fallen to 67 in 1932, in the case of farm products 
the index had fallen to 48. Only in 1934 however was the Natural Products 
Marketing Act, designed to facilitate collective bargaining on the part of farmers, 
passed. Under this Act marketing schemes were evolved in almost all branches 
of Canadian agriculture, though not in wheat, which was affected by other 
measures. It should be noted that with the principal exception of wheat by 
far the greater part of Canadian agricultural produce is consumed in Canada, 
as follows:— 

Domestic consumption 
as percentage 
of production in 1933 


Wheat . . .35 0 

Dairy product* ... . ... 95 4 

Nutter . . . .. 98 5 

Cheese . . , . . 31 4 

Cattle (Beef and Veal). 95 o 

Hogs . . . , , . .. 90 8 

. .. 99 1 

/ rmt 

Apples ... 310 

Peaches. .100 o 

Straw berries ... . . . 99 3 

Vi getables 

Potatoes ... . 96 o 

Turnips. . 97 3 

Sugar-beets . . 96 9 


Thus, apart from the problem of wheat, Canadian farmers must be 
particularly interested in the domestic organisation of the agricultural market, 
and a thorough investigation of this question can evidently be of interest 
to farmers in other countries in which the domestic market is of outstanding 
importance. Though few countries indeed have reached the advanced stage 
of industrial organisation to be found in North America, the Canadian Report 
can be of interest to most countries, in that it indicates essentially modem 
tendencies which can conceivably operate elsewhere but which, in order to be 
beneficial, must be foreseen and controlled to some degree in advance* 

In its detail the Report deals with a variety of subjects, of direct, indirect 
and remote interest to agriculture. It is divided into nine chapters, the first 
three of which deal with the character of monopoly in general and as it mani* 
fests itself in Canada; the fourth with nine industries, six of which are of 
consequence to farmers and which depend on the farmer either as a supplier 
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of produce or as a buyer of industrial goods; the fifth with labour and wages; 
the sixth with the primary producer; the seventh and eighth with distribution 
and the consumer and the last with the problems of State control and with 
recommend ati ons. 

II. — The Problem of Monopolistic Organisation in Canada. 

The dominant form of industrial and commercial organisation of Canada 
today can be regarded neither as perfectly competitive nor as completely mono¬ 
polistic, but rather as the intermediate form known as " imperfect competition. " 
“ This condition, which is more characteristic of our present economy than 
complete monopoly, exists when the output of any one producer or puicliaser 
is a significant proportion of the total supply marketed, that is, when one pro¬ 
ducer may effect the price by withholding his supply. ” In the view of the 
Majority of the Commission, certain consequences result: “ Price no longer 
automatically adjusts itself to supplv and demand.... the dominant producers 
fix the price they deem most profitable and attempt to adjust their production 

to sales at that determined price." “ Where impel feet competition prevails, a 

definite market price is not determined by supply and demand; price may be 
set anywhere within the limits of a zone of indeterminateness.... in accord¬ 
ance with the relative bargaining power of the parties concerned. " “ Unfair 

competitive practices develop.... there is.... a strong disinclination to enter into 
any serious price competition because there is a strong sentiment against spoil¬ 
ing the market. But there is, at the same time, a strong urge to increase 
sales so as to make some use of idle plant, and reduce the heavy overhead costs 
typical of modern industry. This urge to increase sales without serious price 
reduction is often the explanation of the intensified competition which breeds 

unethical practices.” " The bargaining advantage of strong organized groups 

may lead to the exploitation of the weak and unorganized.... In an effort to 
avoid such exploitation, workers have organized trade unions and governments 
have enacted minimum wages laws. But there are groups of self-employed 
primary and small secondary producers who remain subject to such exploitation, 
all these circumstances unbalance modern economic society in the sense 
that not all of its parts adjust themselves at the same speed or in the same 
degree to any influence that makes itself felt at one point. Necessary read¬ 
justments are therefore concentrated on the flexible sections of our economy 
where their effect is intensified by the rigidity in other sections. ” An illus¬ 
tration is offered by the indices of prices and pioduction in the agricultural 
implements industry and in agriculture, as shown in the table opposite In the 
former case, prices haidly fall as a result of the monopolistic organisation of 
the industry. In consequence production falls by 86.4 per cent. In the latter 
case, prices fall by nearly 50 per cent, whilst production actually increases. 

The effect of monopolistic organisation in industry on the primary producer 
is brouglil out by the investigations of the Commission into the meat packing, 
fruit and vegetable canning, tobacco, agricultural implements and fertilizer 
industries. 
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Agricultural Implements 

Agriculture 

Year 

--- 





Prices 

Production 

Prices 

Production 

l <?29 . 

i 

TOO O 

IOO 0 

IOO 0 

100.0 

1930 . 

98 8 ! 

72.8 

8l 6 

101 9 

193 > . 

988 

J 9 2 

55 9 

97 9 

.i 

97 3 

go 

48 0 

113 * 

*933 . 

93 6 

13 6 

1 

50 6 

104 0 


The meat packing industry is one of the largest Canadian industries. 
Indeed measured by the gross value of output it was the third largest industry 
in 1032 but measured by the value of materials used it was actually the first 
Canadian indttstry. It can easilv be seen therefore that it is an industry of 
vital importance to the farmer in general and the livestock producer in part¬ 
icular. This industry, which works under conditions of large scale production, 
is dominated by two concerns winch together accounted in 1933 for 85 per cent, 
of the total production. During the years of depression the industry was able 
to maintain its profits despite a tremendous decrease in the value of its output. 
In spite of a decline in the value of production amounting to 50 9 per cent, 
between 1929 and 1933—a larger decline than in the value of production of 
industry as a whole--the value added by manufacture declined onlv by 24.5 
per cent. The cost of materials, roughly corresponding to the sum paid the 
livestock producer, declined however by 56 8 per cent. This situation is differ¬ 
ent from that in industry as a whole, for there the value of production declined 
bv 47.2 per cent, and the value added declined by 41.4 per cent.—in other 
words, a far greater proportion of the decline in the value of production was 
due to the decline in the value added, or in returns to industry, and less to the 
decline in the returns to the primary producer. In the meat packing industry 
in 1929 “ for every dollar’s worth of meat sold 81.7 cents went to the suppliers of 
materials, in 1933 however, although the consumer’s dollar purchased approxim¬ 
ately 80 per cent, more meat than in 1929 out of each dollar the producer 
received only 76.3 cents and the packer 23.7 cents. ” 

In the view of the Commission, this specially privileged position of the meat 
packing industry 7 has a direct relation to the monopolistic character of the 
structure of the industry. “ The dominant position of the large companies.... 
has undoubtedly secured for them some measure of control over both livestock 
prices and selling prices for their product. ” 

The result of the economic depression on the livestock producer undoubt¬ 
edly tended to be accentuated bv his relatively weak bargaining position with 
the buyer of his product. The power exercised by the two leading meat packing 
companies reflects itself in the organisation of marketing in the crisis years. Before 
the concentration of the industry in a few hands, livestock was largely disposed 
of in public stock yards, set up by r the Departments of Agriculture, in which 
sellers and buyers, of which there were sufficient numbers to make the market 
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really competitive, met together, a competitive market price, reflecting the prevail- 
ling conditions of supply and demand, resulting. " In recent years, this situ¬ 
ation has completely changed.... livestock purchasing.... is concentrated, with a 
result, as our evidence shows, of lack of price competition among packer-buyers. 
From evidence given to the Commission it appeared that the large buyers often 
arranged amongst themselves, before the opening of the market, the prices they 
would offer, and other evidence revealed that once a buyer had made an offer, 
either on the ranch or in the stock yards, other buyers would not go above this. 
These circumstances have naturally led to a weakening of the attraction of the 
stock yard to the livestock producer, and have made it easier for the packing 
companies to develop a system of direct deliveries, which places in their hands 
even greater possibilities of control of the price paid to the producer. Under 
this system stock is transported directly from the ranch to the packing plant, 
where it is weighed and graded by the packer himself. The open market tends 
thus to disappear. The producer, in effect delivers his live stock to the packer 
and trusts that he will be treated fairly, as to weight, grade and price. “ In these 
circumstances, it is not difficult to see who is in the strong and who in the weak 
position/' The packers pay, indeed, the market price. But since they themselves 
do not seriously compete on the open market, and since thev are increasingly 
obtaining supplies bv direct shipment, it is clear that the " market price ” is 
itself largely fictitious. " These direct shipments therefore, have the effect 
of breaking down the price upon the public stock yards, and when this price has 
been so broken down to a satisfactory level to the packer, then he secures his 
necessary supply. Not unnaturally it follows that on a slow or draggy market, 
prices are easily depiessed. ” 

The growers of fruits and vegetables, who form an important part of the 
agricultural population in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia, appear to be 
at a similar disadvantage as the live stock producers in their dealing with the 
buyers. This industry is again dominated by a small number of large concerns, 
whose policy and methods do not work favourably to the producers. The 
amount paid by the industry to the growers is only a relatively small proportion 
of the sales value of the canned goods. The grower’s share of prices received 
from the largest canning company during 1933 averaged, for eight products, 
18 per cent. From 1929 to 1933 the percentage of the selling price of canned 
tomatoes—the most important of the canned goods—going to the grower varied 
each year as follows. 

.104 1032. 179 

r< H° .24 s 1033.j(> 8 

lf > 3 * . 23 3 

The largest elements in the canner's costs include the cans themselves, 
which averaged in these years between 22 and nearly 29 per cent, of the total 
cost, and labour. Fixed or overhead costs are particularly high, reflecting the 
unsound financial structure of the industry which is “ characterised by over¬ 
expansion resulting in surplus capacity, an illusory capitalization of companies, 
a fierce struggle on the part of the largest companies to maintain and increase 
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their position at the expense of the smaller, and an equally intense effort on 
the part of these smaller companies to survive in the face of this struggle. ” 
It is noted in the Report that in 1933, the year in which the lowest price 
was paid for tomatoes, the largest company gave a bonus to holders of Second 
Preferred Stock “ the major portion of which was owned or controlled by the 
officers and directors of the company. ” Further in each of these years, as a 
result of the intensified competition quoted, the average selling price of canned 
tomatoes was below cost, indeed, strikingly so. u The sale of tomatoes constant¬ 
ly below cost has not only had a demoralizing effect throughout the trade in 
general but has helped to depress prices to the producer. ” 



Average selling 

Average 


price of r do*. 

cost of 1 doz 


cans tomatoes 

cans tomatoes 


$ 

# 

10 20 . 


I 353 

i<MO. 

. 1 *75 

t 285 

. 

.8 t 

1 184 

JQV .... ... 

. 84 

1 217 

i<H* . 

. 84 

1 189 


The superior influence of the large industry company over the primary pro¬ 
ducer is evidenced by the way m winch dealings are carried out. The selling 
transaction is generally governed by a written contract which among other 
things deals with 14 the acreage to be planted, the supply of suitable seed, the 
report of crop conditions, the maximum quantities of produce per acre that 
is to be accepted, the quality of produce, penalties for lack of quality, the dates 
for beginning and ending delivery, limitation of deliveries, price to be paid for 
the produce and the terms of payment. ” The grower has very little to say 
in the preparation of the contract which is a document.... ''drawn up primarily 
for the protection and in the interests of the canning company. " “ The grower 

appears in general to be dissatisfied with the contract. ” " It is contended on 

behalf of the growers that the contract is all in favour of the compan3 r ; that 
under it the grower was bound to deliver, but that the canner may escape its 
terms, and either not accept amounts stipulated or vary them according to his 
interests. No provision is made for arbitration and the canner is the sole judge 
as to quality, delivery time, and conditions permitting limitation of deliveries. 
There was the further contention that whatever the form of contract may be, 
the grower's financial position is such that he is often obliged to accept it, even 
at prices below production costs. " Recently, clauses have also been inserted 
in these contracts prohibiting growers from supplying othei than the contract¬ 
ing canning companies. Very often, in consequence, the grower is left with 
large quantities of produce on hand at the end of the season, which the large 
canning firm does not want and which the grower is prohibited from selling 
unless he can afford to lose his largest customer. 

Another illustration of the weakness of the farmer is provided by the prac¬ 
tice of " dockage ” by the canner for damaged goods, or goods not reaching the 
stipulated quality or weight. “ Dockage " is a reduction from the delivered 
weight to compensate for goods not up to standard. In this regard the canners 
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are accused by growers of using this practice unfairly. The Commission how* 
ever was “ unable... to come to any conclusion as to whether dockages generally 
have been excessive or unfair.... ” Nevertheless disputes between growers and 
canners in this question were frequent, and in consequence both are reported to 
have been satisfied when in 1934 inspectors of the Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture were stationed at canning factories to check each delivery of tomatoes 
for quality, grading and weight. 

In its conclusions on this industry the Commission recommended that the 
machinery of the Natural Products Marketing Act should be utilized " for the 
purpose of concluding an arrangement that will ensure for the grower a more 
reasonable price for his product than he now receives. ” Under the Act a number 
of maiketing schemes affecting the wide range of vegetables and fruits were set 
up in the various Provinces in which they are important. 

A third example of the power of the large industrial concern over the unor¬ 
ganised farmer is that of the tobacco industry. Once again in the words of the 
Report: “ Possibly the clearest example of exploitation of the primary producer 
that came before us was that provided by the relationship between the tobacco 
manufacturers . and the tobacco grower during the period preceding 1934. This 
example also provides an excellent instance of the degree to which a monopol¬ 
istic buyer can disturb the ordinary workings of economic law in the fixation of 
prices " In this industry one company accounts for 70 per cent, of the produc¬ 
tion and " has been in a position to manipulate raw material costs and to sell 
its product in a sheltered maiket at prices showing little variation from year to 
year. ” The profits of the largest company during the depression years were 
large, dividends alone in these years amounting to $26.9 million, in an industry 
the total annual value of the production of which amounted to (less excise duties) 
$37 million in 1933 " In contrast, the growers, dealers, a majority of the manu¬ 

factures, the wholesaler and the retailer have been faced with meagre profits, 
or in some cases, absolute losses ” Previous to 1930, high tobacco prices had 
stimulated a large increase in production, which proved in the following years to 
be the “ basic cause of distress among producers. ” In 1930 the price reached its 
highest level of 32 cents, which resulted in 1931 in an increase in the planned area 
from 17,000 to 27,000 acres, production increasing from 12.4 to 24.5 million pounds. 
The situation in 1931 and 1932 is described in the Report as follows. " On the side 
of the producer there was lack of adequate information as to general market con¬ 
ditions and crop values, inability to adjust output to demand and lack of effective 
marketing organisation. In turn the manufacurer used the power that comes 
from monopolistic control to limit domestic competition, and high protective 
tariffs restricted the competition of manufactured goods from abroad. The 
combination of weakness on the part of the grower and power on the part of the 
buyer made it possible, if not easy, for the (largest company) to force prices to 
the lowest point in the ' zone of indeterminateness # to the consequent distress 
of the producer. ” 

The largest company began its buying operations in October 1931 with a 
maximum price of 30 cents the buyers being instructed to reach an average of 
22 to 23 cents. In view of the large production the head offices of the company 
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in New York held the opinion that prices should be about 25 per cent, below 
those of 1930, However, " a new company official was sent from Montreal to 
take charge of buying operations and as a result of his tactics, prices were driven 
ruthlessly down and both buyers and producers were demoralized. The final 
result of buying operations was that the crop was purchased at an average price 
of about 2r cents, as compared with 32 cents in 1930. ” 

“ An examination of the crop inspection books of this Company clearly 
shows that deliberate advantage was taken of conditions to break the market. 
After the first week, the prices bore little relation to relative quality on the basis 
of the 30 cent top. Crops valued at 25 cents on that basis were bought for 5 to 
18 cents. This was in sharp contrast to the buying policy in previous years, and 
was made possible by the fact that the growers were completely at the mercy 
of the buyers. ” 

In the hope apparently of recuperating their losses of 1931 the growers once 
more expanded their production, and the crop increased by 12.7 per cent. In the 
view of the Commission it was “ quite apparent that advantage was again taken 
of conditions surrounding the marketing of the crop unduly to depress the price. 
Apprehension and subsequent panic was caused amongst the growers by, first, 
unnecessary delaying the opening of the market and later, by deliberately slow¬ 
ing down buying operations. ” In fact, the Report notes that the largest corn- 
pan) delayed the opening of the market by three weeks compared with the previ¬ 
ous year though the crop matured two weeks earlier. In 1931 the company had 
made Ky per cent of its total purchases in the first two weeks. In 1932 it made 
only 53 per cent of its purchases in the corresponding period; " we are forced to 
the conclusion that the deliberate motive was to increase the anxiety of the 
growers By so doing, the growers would be in a submissive frame of mind 
which would facilitate the forcing of prices to the lowest possible level." Prices 
for this season averaged 20 per cent, below those of 1931. 

In 1933 marketing was even slower, only 60 per cent, of the crop being sold 
after six weeks. The Ontario Government however gave financial assistance to 
the operations for packing and prices actually improved, also in part as a result 
of prospects of a shorter crop in the following season. “ The panic conditions 
of the two previous years were absent from the 1933 markets. This was due to 
the strongly organized position of the growers backed by the financial support 
of the provincial government. In other words the relatively stionger position 
of the growers prevented the buyers from exploiting them. ” 

In 1934 general conditions contributed in improving the position of the 
tobacco grower, including a general economic improvement in Canada and a 
rise in tobacco prices in the United States. But " it is due also to the adoption 
of a price agreement between grower and manufacturer following upon the in¬ 
auguration of a tobacco marketing scheme under the provisions of the Natural 
Products Marketing Act. *’ 

We have already referred to the price of the semi-monopolistic agricultural 
implements industry and its effect on the output of implements and, consequently, 
on the farmer. A last example of the disadvantage of the fanner with which 
the Report deals is provided by the fertilizer industry. This industry, though 
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small, is, by virtue of the nature of its produce and of its price policy, capable of 
exercising an influence on the farmer out of proportion to its size. This is again 
a highly concentrated industry, three firms representing 71 per cent, of the 
capital invested in the industry. 

Farmers in Quebec and in the eastern part of the province of Ontario obtain 
their fertilizer at lower rates than fanners in the western part of Ontario. The 
difference in prices 1 effects the differences in price policies pursued by the fertilizer 
companies supplying those areas. In Quebec and Eastern Ontario the system is 
to charge the farmer on an f. o. b basis, so that prices actually vary according 
to the distance from the plant. I11 Western Ontario an association of fertilizer 
manufacturers, which controls the market in this area, quotes only prices on de- 
livciy to the farm, which do not differ for farmers at different distances from 
the plant. “ The discrimination in this case is clear, as farmers near one of 
the fertilizer plants have to pay the same price as purchasers far away. ” This 
policy is, in the eye of the Commission, disadvantageous to the agricultural econ- 
omy. “ A system of prices f. o. b. plant would thus mean that certain terri¬ 
tories would be the economical market for each plant. Under the system of 
identical delivered prices, each fertilizer plant is free to seek business anywhere 
in that section of the Province in which the prices are controlled by the Associ¬ 
ation. That the prices, under such a policy, tend to be higher than they would 
have been under competitive conditions is clear from a comparison of Ontario 
prices with those in Quebec, where prices aie quoted on an f. o. b. basis. ” 

" The system of delivered prices... means that the purchaser is compelled 
to buy with each unit of the commodity a fixed amount of often imaginary 
transportation. " The system also facilitates local price discrimination. " The 
purpose of such a discriminatory policy is generally to undercut a local producer 
in his own market and thus put him out of business or force him into a price 
agreeement. ” 

III. — Conclusion. 

Thus the Report of the Royal Canadian Commission on Price Spreads pro¬ 
vides many excellent examples, which we have amply quoted, of the extent to 
which the modern large scale monopolistic industrial organisation can exert 
undue influence over the relatively unorganised farmer, and of some of the me¬ 
thods with which this influence is exerted. One remedy lies in the organisation of 
the farmer, which has, as we have noted, already been adopted in Canada, (i) 
The Report indeed provides much evidence in support of those who argue that 
the chief function of marketing schemes as these have developed in recent years 
is not the exploitation of the consumer by the farmer but the defence of the 
farmer against the large scale buyer of his produce which will enable the restor¬ 
ation of conditions more approaching those of true competition; and to establish 


(1) It may however Ik* recalled that the Natutal Products Marketing Act lias recxuitly been 
declared unconstitutional on appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
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true competition to day, not laissez-faire but well thought out State action is 
called for The ultimate recommendation of the majority of the Commission was 
“ not only the most complete maintenance or restoration of competition, where 
that is possible but also gradual, progressive and effective regulation in that 
growing field of business enterprise where monopoly or imperfect competition 
will continue inevitably to develop, and, if unregulated, will continue to exploit 
the primary producer, the wage earner, and the consumer m the shameful ways 
so often disclosed by the evidence before us ” The report undoubtedly de¬ 
serves being read in detail by all who are interested m the economic problems 
of agriculture 

A Emanuel 
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Foreword. 

In October 1936 the Institute was invited by the Mixed Committee on Nu¬ 
trition at Geneva to collect and analyse material referring to the margin between 
the prices received by the farmers and those paid by the consumer of more im¬ 
portant staple foodstuffs. The Institute commenced this enquiry in January 
19J7 anf l Report (2), which is being published in autumn 1937, contains 
summaries of important studies on this subject undertaken at various times in 
many countries. In the report these studies are preceded by an attempt to 
analyse the nature and size of the margin, the trends thereof, and the possi¬ 
bilities of reducing consumers' prices by action tending to reduce the margin. 
Since the Report may have a wide interest not only to those interested in the 
problem of nutrition but also to all interested in agricultural economics it is 
thought that the following adaptation of the first part may have a special inter¬ 
est for readers of this bulletin. 

I. — Introduction. 

Even a casual glance at the studies in the first part of the Report is sufficient 
to reveal that, despite the importance of the subject and the interest which it 
constantly arouses, very few settled conclusions or principles have as yet been 
elaborated. However, the placing of the results of many studies made in differ¬ 
ent countries side by side may enable some contribution to be made to this end. 
The studies show indeed a great diversity as to the period to which they refer, 


( 1) In this article, as in the Rej>ort itself, the terms “ distribution ”, “ distribution costs, or 
margins M refer in general to all those processes and the costs thereof, through which a given commod¬ 
ity passes on its way from primary producer to consumer. ” Distribution ” includes therefore not 
only transport and selling but also the various forms of processing. In a few cases the terms are 
used in a more restricted sense, excluding processing. It should however always be dear from the 
text in which sense the terms are adopted. 

(2) u Investigations into the Margin Between Producer’s and Consumer’s Piieea of Certain * 
Foodstuffs M . 
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the scope, the method of approach, the commodities treated, the degree to which 
analytical or statistical treatment prevails, as well as to the greater or less degree 
of detail. It is therefore evidently impossible to use them to provide direct 
comparison or contrasts between the different countries. Indeed, direct inter¬ 
national comparisons cannot be expected to yield very fruitful results capable, for 
example, of direct application for the purpose of lowering distribution costs. 
In each country distribution takes its own particular form. The variations in 
the distances goods are transported, in transport rates, in the type and cost of 
labour employed, in the degree of preparation of the goods before they reach the 
consumer—to mention only a few characteristic differences*—are so large as to 
preclude any direct comparison of value. What is possible however on the basis 
of an international survey of the type made in the Report is the pooling of common 
principles and the examination of diversities from which it may be possible to 
obtain a better general understanding of the nature and importance of distri¬ 
bution costs than from a study of the narrower field of a single country. It is 
therefore here attempted, on the basis of a perusal of the studies in the Report, 
to bring out certain general principles relating to the ‘‘ distributive margin," 
reflecting the experience of many countries, which tend to be inherent in the 
modern systems of the distribution of consumption goods—or more particu¬ 
larly, of foodstuffs. The sections below deal firstly with the normal structure 
of distribution costs, secondly, with the question of the degree to which, and 
the reasons for which such costs may be excessive, and thirdly, the possibilities 
of reducing them, and thereby, to some degree, the price of foodstuffs to the 
consumer. 


II. — The normal structure of distribution costs. 

Whatever the method of the organisation of the distribution of goods from 
the primary producer to the consumer, the process of distribution necessarily 
involves certain costs which, like the costs of production, must in the long run 
be met by the consumer The goods must be collected at the farm, transported 
and delivered to a selling establishment, and sold These represent the min¬ 
imum processes necessary in the distribution of goods from rural to urban areas. 
Many goods however require preparation or processing of a more or less compli¬ 
cated kind, as, for example, grain for bread, milk for butter and cheese, the meat 
carcase foi the consumer’s joint. In most cases, must be added to these primary 
distribution costs a normal proportion of waste, due to deterioration in transport 
or normal perishability and loss of freshness, as for example, in the case of veget¬ 
ables and some fruits, poultry and eggs, and dairy produce and meat. 

Different methods of the organisation of distribution bring in further sets 
of costs, not, of course, necessarily additional since the particular method of 
organisation may actually be a means of reducing the totality of distribution 
costs to a minimum. In the world today there are many forms of organisation, 
but broadly one may distinguish three main forms, namely the method of open 
marketing, in which goods pass through the hands of whole chains of independent 
trades, the co-operative form and the large scale private distributing organisation 
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which is responsible for the whole process of distribution from the farm—which 
it may even control—to the consumer. Across these main forms may cut 
numerous other types which have at the various stages of the process some¬ 
thing in common with all three. The first type is the commonest of all three, and 
here again there are many variations, the number of intermediary agents and 
markets within the same countries, between countries and among the different 
commodities diverging considerably. The co-operative form may be represented 
by a single co-operative organisation which engages in the whole process of distri¬ 
bution, or by co-operative organisation on the part of the consumers. No form 
necessarily excludes competition nor, on the other hand, monopoly or monopol¬ 
istic influences at some stage of the distributive process Without at the moment 
going into the question of the efficiency of the various types of organisation, it 
is clear that the structure of distribution costs will vary very much with the type 
of organisation which prevails Where goods pass the hands of several inter¬ 
mediaries various costs will be incurred which are absent in a unitary form of 
distribution 

In times of agricultural depression, marked by severe declines in the prices 
of agricultural products, complaints invariably arise both from the side of the 
producer and that of the consumer, that the prices of foodstuffs to the consumers 
fail to reflect the changes in the prices paid to the farmer Both farmer and 
consumer lay the blame at the distributor’s door and proclaim the necessity for 
the elimination of the “ middleman ” Without examining here the justifi¬ 
cation of the complaint, which rests evidently more on the assumption that the 
organisation of distribution is inefficient than on its being unnecessary, it is appro¬ 
priate here to note that, in the light of the foregoing, consumers’ prices cannot 
automatically and to the same degree follow producers' or farm prices Producers' 
prices and the costs of distribution may be, and very often are, completely in¬ 
dependent of each other Consumers’ prices over the long period reflect both pro¬ 
ducers' prices and distribution costs In consequence the higher the proportion 
of the distribution costs in total costs, the less can consumers’ prices reflect farm 
prices. Thus if distribution costs represent 50 per cent, of the consumers' price 
a fall in farm prices of 20 per cent would result— assuming no change in distri¬ 
bution costs—in a fall in consumers’ prices of only 10 per cent. On the other 
hand, if distribution costs represented only 10 per cent, of the producers’ price 
the consumers’ price would fall by 18 per cent In actual practice however only 
a part of distribution costs remains fixed for a long period; this applies particu¬ 
larly to rents,- interest, rates, taxes, freights, and the like. A further part will 
tend to vary with changes in the quantity of produce dealt with as well as with 
progress in method or in the nature of the service rendered to the consumer. In 
consequence, quite apart from the question of middleman’s profits, a fall in the 
producers’ price will not be followed by an equal absolute fall in the consumers' 
price, but more probably a lesser fall—though a greater fall cannot be excluded. 
Over a short period, further, consumers’ prices reflect the prevailing conditions 
of supply and demand and are quite independent of both production and distri¬ 
bution costs. There is thus no rule of thumb method to determine whether 
consumption prices respond adequately to the primary producers' prices, A 
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proper judgement in this respect always requires a detailed investigation into 
the flexibility of the various distribution costs, a task which—as the study of 
the Report would show—is none too easy. 

A fact which emerges from all the studies in the Report is that distribution 
costs represent a substantial proportion of the final consumption price of food¬ 
stuffs. In the United States they represented 58 per cent, in 1935; in 1932, 
at the depth of the depression, they reached 67 per cent. In Germany in 1930-31 
total processing and distribution costs (calculated however on a different basis) 
represented 40 per cent, of the value of retail trade in the principal foodstuffs. 
Though similar figures cannot be quoted for the other countries it is evident 
from the study of particular commodities that the proportion is generally high. 
Thus, in Canada, in 1933, the margin between wheat and bread prices repre¬ 
sented 82 per cent, of the price of bread. In the United Kingdom, as far back 
as 1925, nearly 60 per cent, of the price of bread was formed by the expenses 
other than the costs of flour. In France in 1932 the farm to retail spread' 
on meat could be estimated at nearly 50 per cent, of the retail prices. Even 
the spread on commodities such as vegetables, which do not require processing, 
appears to be strikingly high. Thus, in Germany in 1930-31, of the total retail, 
value, about 51 per cent, was accounted foi by the intermediate costs. In the 
cases of eggs and fruit 40 per cent, of the retail value was made up by inter¬ 
mediate costs. In the United vStates where, as may be noted above, the proportion 
of intermediate costs are on the average much higher, the spread stood in 1935 
at about 80 per cent, in the cases of commodities such as cabbage, carrots and 
celery, and often at about 70 per cent, in other cases of fresh vegetables. The 
reason for these high proportions of intermediate costs in the case of these un¬ 
processed goods appears to lie in the fact that owing to their relatively low abso¬ 
lute value it is necessary for traders and dealers to obtain high margins of gross 
profit in order to make any gain whatsoever. Thus in the United Kingdom 
the percentage gross profit on vegetables reached in high class stores a figure 
as high as 331 per cent, in one case. Even in lower class shops the percentage in 
the case of the some commodity reached 187 per cent. Further, in the case of 
vegetables a high margin appears inevitable in order to cover losses on waste 
goods which have lost their freshness and have become unsaleable. 

Distribution costs are not only high but appear, over the long period, to be 
increasing. In general, compared with before the war, distributive margins arc 
higher not only absolutely—an absolute increase can hardly be a matter of sur¬ 
prise in view of the general increase in values compared with before the war— 
but relatively to production costs. In other words, distribution costs represent 
a higher proportion of the final consumers 1 price. From the studies in the Report 
this is best borne out statistically in the case of the United States. In 1913 and 
1914 the margin between the value at the farm and the retail value of 58 foods 
represented 47 per cent, of the retail value. The proportion was at its lowest 
at 1917, when it reached 40 per cent. Since then it has fluctuated but after 
1929 it never fell below 50 per cent,, reaching, as was previously noted, the high 
point of 67 per cent, in 1932. The same phenomenon is shown in regard to the 
individual commodities. Thus, in the case of beef, the proportion rose from 36 
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per cent, in 1930, to 63 per cent, in 1932-34, falling only in 1935 to 55 per cent. 
The increase in the case of pork products was even greater, the figures for the 
same years being 20, 27, 36, 58 (in 1932) agd 41. Between 1913 and 1935 the 
proportion in dairy products rose from 45 to 55 per cent.; in white bread from 
77 to 83 per cent.; in potatoes from 41 to 58 per cent. 

Figures for the other countries, though not so complete, indicate the same 
tendency. In France whereas the farm price of meat increased between 1912- 
1914 and 1932 by 275 per cent, the retail price increased by 455 per cent. 
In Berlin the price of bread increased between 1913 and the first half of 1929 
from 28.5 pfennigs per kilogramme to 40.8 pfennigs, an increase of about 43 per 
cent, whilst the cost of grain only increased from 14.3 to 18.5 pfennigs or about 
30 per cent. In Canada between 1926 and 1933 the wheat-bread spread increas¬ 
ed from 67 to 82 per cent, of the bread price. This tendency towards a relative 
increase in distributive margins was indeed in part responsible for many of the 
enquiries in the post-war j r ears into food prices. 

From some of the studies it is possible to gain ‘an idea of the relative impor¬ 
tance of the various costs incurred in the different [stages of distribution in the 
various countries, as well as the changes and tendencies therein. The expenses 
in the production of bread may roughly be divided into four classes—the cost 
of Hour, the cost of secondary ingredients, bakery costs, (including profits), and 
distributive charges proper. In the United Kingdom in 1923 the cost of flour 
represented about 63 per cent, of the total costs, the other ingredients 5 per cent., 
baking costs 15 per cent., and the distributive costs about 17 per cent. As the 
table given in the survey of the Linlithgow Committee's report shows, compared 
with before the war important changes had occurred, particularly the increase 
in distributive costs proper, which in 1914 had represented only about 11 per 
cent. (1). 

In Germany in 1929, the cost of flour represented 57 per cent, of the price 
of bread of the small Berlin baker, total manufacturing costs 19 per cent., and 
distributive charges proper 113 per cent. In the United States in 1935-30 the 
bakers' margin appeared to be much higher representing 71 per cent, of the retail 
price. Before the agricultural crisis it represented 66 per cent., but, going still 
further back, in 1919-20 it represented only about 44 per cent. In all countries 
the wheat-flour spread is much less than the flour-bread spread. 

Turning to meat, a table in the section of the Report on France indicates 
that the wholesale-retail price margin is much larger than the farm-whole- 


(1) It may heie be noted that though these figures refer to a period many years back they have 

not lost their general value. In November 192*5 the Food Council set up in the United Kingdom 

in that year recommended a scale of bread prices in relation to flour prices, which was slightly mo* 
dified in 1930 and 19 32 The original scale allowed a price of bread of 9 d. per loaf when flour prices 
were above 40 s. per sack and less than 44 s. In the Linlithgow Committee’s example above, the puce 
of bread averaged H 95 d. und that of flour 42*?. 1 d. In 1932 the revised scale, necessitated by 

changes such as the decline in consumption, the increase in paper-wrapped bread, etc. showed a 

price of 9 d. per loaf when flour was above 39 s. and not exceeding 43 j, 
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sale margin. Thus in 1932, the price at the farm was estimated at 5.74 francs 
per kg., the wholesale price 6 95 francs and the retail price n.27, the two spreads 
representing respectively n and 39* per cent, of the retail price. This is also 
indicated by the example given of the spread on beef in England; in this case 
the retailer’s gross profit represented somewhat more than one fifth of the 
farmer’s net return, whilst the total margin from farmer to wholesale butcher, 
which included also the value of the hide and offals, represented only some¬ 
what over one tenth Again, the figures given in the study of the margins in 
the vegetable trade in Holland indicate that, here too, the greater part of the 
distribution costs arc incurred at the retail end. Milk indeed appears to be the 
most important exception to this rule, for the main charges incurred during its 
journey from producer to consumer are incurred before the retail stage, namely, in 
sterilising and bottling, functions usually performed by the wholesale distri¬ 
butors. 

Individual items in the costs sheet naturally vary very considerably, not 
only as between different countries, but even in the same locality of a given 
town. In some bakeries, for example, modern machinery is employed, tending 
to reduce the proportion of labour costs; in others, hand methods prevail. 
In all trades the service offered by different establishments varies considerably. 
Butter may be sold wrapped or unwrapped, milk in bottles or in the housewife’s 
jug. Some retailers may deliver at the door, others sell from stalls in the market 
place. The preparation of goods may be carried out centrally by a multiple 
store organisation or at the single retail shop. All these differences, which can be 
multiplied almost indefinitely evidently, preclude any general statement as to the 
importance of individual cost items. Nevertheless, it may be noted that the 
modern tendency—particularly marked in North America but not absent else¬ 
where—towards a large scale organisation of retail trade, whether in the form 
of department or multiple stores and consumers’ co-operatives, tended to increase 
the importance of some classes of costs and diminished that of others. The 
comparison made in the section of the Report referring to Germany between the 
bread cost structures of a large factory and of a small independent baker is in¬ 
structive in this regard. Whereas the large baker has a definite advantage in 
production costs the small baker has an important advantage in distribution 
costs proper. On the other hand it is also noted in the same connection that 
a co-operative dealing in bread among its other wares has a net advantage in 
distribution costs proper owing to the fact that total costs are distributed over 
many commodities. 

One of the reasons why distribution costs proper tend to form indeed under 
modern conditions a higher proportion of total costs lies not only in the costs 
of transport and in the higher degree of service but also in the extended use of 
advertising which has accompanied the growth of the large organisation. And 
this again has been encouraged by the development of patented goods. Though 
the large organisation has developed rapidly in the post-war years the fact that 
it has brought with it many extra costs in the actual selling of the goods may 
actually act as a check on further expansion. This indeed appears to be the 
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view held by the Canadian Royal Commission on price spreads, from whose 
report extracts are given in the section on Canada. 

Again, as illustrated particularly in the study of Canadian trade, the large 
organisation tends to have an advantage in the purchase of the raw material, 
whether wheat for bread or fruit and vegetables for canning. In some cases 
large buyers are given concessions as a matter of course, in others they force 
them from the producers (1); and often, the reorganisation of the marketing of 
agricultural products under State intervention produces a similar effect. 

In concluding this section on the normal structure of distribution costs we 
may refer to the widely held view that the net profits of the trader are responsible 
for an important proportion of total distribution costs. Without here going 
into the theoretical question as to whether such profits are the cause or the effect 
of high consumers' prices, or whether they are excessive, we may note some of 
the statistical conclusions with regard to profits made by the authorities studied 
in the Report. It should be noted that such profits are subject to considerable 
fluctuations The practice adopted by many trading associations of maintaining 
more or less fixed retail prices over considerable periods often leads to high profits 
when raw material prices are falling, and low profits, or even losses, when they are 
rising Secondly, calculations of net profits are particularly difficult in the case 
of the small retail trader where often they may represent nothing but his own 
salary, barely sufficient to enable him to meet his ordinary living requirements. 
This being said, we may note that in France the retailer's profit on meat was 
calculated, in September 1932, at 8 9 per cent of the retail price. In bread¬ 
making in Berlin in 1929 the profits of the independent bakers were calculated 
at 9 1 per cent of the retail price The Royal Commission on Food Prices 
in the United Kingdom gave baking profits in 1925 as 8 per cent of the retail 
price. Apart from such profits must be added those of the intermediaries in 
other stages of the distribution process, including not only those of the whole¬ 
salers, but in many cases of other intermediaries according to the nature of the 
particular market, such as the cattle dealer and the slaughterman in the meat, 
the commission salesman as in the vegetable trade in the United Kingdom. 
According to the Uinlithgow Committee’s investigations the vegetable commission 
salesman obtained 10 per cent, of the selling price, whilst the provincial whole¬ 
saler's net profits averaged 1 8 per cent, of their sales. In France in the meat 
trade the gross profit of the cattle dealer plus the slaughterman's profit plus 
commission and market charges—a large proportion of which are net profits— 
amounted to 3.9 per cent, of the retail price. These few examples are obviously 
insufficient to establish the statistical importance of the intermediaries' profits, 
nevertheless they suggest that in some cases at least net profits form an ap¬ 
preciable proportion of retail prices. 


(1) See also* The Canadian Royal Commission on Price Spreads MotUkly Bulletin of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics And Sociology. International Institute ol Agriculture. Rome, July 1937 
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III. — Factors leading to excessive distribution costs and margins. 

From the foregoing section it should not be difficult to see that, under mod¬ 
ern conditions, a large proportion of consumers’ expenditure necessarily goes 
to meet not onl\ the expenses of production but also of distribution. Neither this 
fact, nor the fact that distribution costs tend to increase relatively to production 
costs, represent in themselves a condemnation of present day economic organi¬ 
sation. Indeed, it may be suggested that such facts are the normal consequence of 
economic progress, signified by reduced production costs as a result of improved 
methods and accumulation of capital. In some lines of foodstuffs particularly, 
the growth of distribution costs in relation to production costs arises as a result 
of the inelasticity of demand. On a market which does not expand, improved 
technique evidently leads to the diminution of total expenditure of resources 
on production. Another mark of economic progress is the improvement in the 
preparation of goods for the consumer—the pasteurisation and bottling of milk, 
the wrapping of butter and bread, the preservation of fruit, the presentation 
in attractive cartons. Similarly improvements in transport facilities lead to the 
shifting of production areas awav from consumption areas and an increase in the 
distances over which goods are brought from producer to consumer. Again, the 
growth of urban agglomerations — made possible indeed b\ the improvement 
of all forms of transport—leads both to large scale centralised distribution and 
such practices as delivery of goods at the consumer’s door. The fact therefore 
that society uses more of its resources than before in the distribution of goods 
may indicate rather an obedience to a normal economic law than the neglect 
thereof. 

On the other hand, however, it is clear that factors may arise wdiich tend to 
exaggerate the proportion of social resources devoted to distribution both absolute¬ 
ly and relatively, and the studies in Part II often do indicate that in particu¬ 
lar cases distribution costs tend to be excessive, not justified either by economic 
law or by the economic interests of the community. Thus the Linlithgow Com¬ 
mittee reported on the basis of its detailed investigations, that “ the spread bet¬ 
ween producers’ and consumers’ prices is unjustifiably wide. Taken as a whole 
distribution costs are a far heavier burden than society will permanently consent 
to bear In Germany in 1929 investigations into a number of food markets 
revealed that retail prices were often higher than justified by costs and that in 
some cases the faulty organisation of the market made the distribution costs 
themselves excessive. In the Netherlands a study of the market for market 
garden produce suggested equally that distribution costs were excessive. In 
several of the studies in the Report the analysis of the marketing organisation 
often leads to the conclusion that improvements leading to a reduction of dis¬ 
tribution costs are possible. Thus we may cite in example the report on the 
reorganisation of milk marketing in the United Kingdom, the study of monopol¬ 
istic organisations in Canada, and of the agreements among bakers and millers 
in Switzerland. Whilst referring the reader to the Report for the particular causes 
leading to such conclusions we may consider here in general terms the type of 
factors leading to excessive distributive margins and costs. 
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We might perhaps begin with a warning against the view that a given 
distributive margin is justified, i. e., not excessive, if it is equal to all the costs 
incurred in the process of distribution. Because such and such costs have been 
increased, therefore, (it is argued) such and such a margin is justified. This is 
indeed a view frequently adopted by distributors or distributors* organisations 
in presenting their case to public authorities for an increase in prices; and usually 
if the said authority is satisfied with the evidence as to costs, the request is 
granted. Yet, on some reflection, it should be clear that this view contains an in¬ 
version of cause and effect. On a competitive market a producer or distri¬ 
butor must sell his wares at the market price, whatever his costs . If the price 
over a long period does not cover his costs, then it is tme he will be obliged 
to abandon the business. If, on the contrary, it exceeds his costs over a long 
period, he will find it profitable to expand. In other words, under competitive 
conditions, it is the price which determines whether the costs are justified, and 
not vice versa . In consequence, though it is necessary for solvency that a business 
undertaking covers its costs, it is not possible to judge whether prices or margins 
are excessive or other wise by summing up all the various cost items and noting 
that prices are greater than this total. Further, even should the total of costs 
equal the price this too is evidently no indication of the lack of excessiveness or 
otherwise of the price, or, in our problem, of price margins. 

The true criterion of excessive distributive margins may in fact be sought 
more directly. Margins may be regarded as excessive from a social economic 
point of view T whenever they include cost items which are unnecessary for the 
performance of the given service to the degree made appropriate by the relative de¬ 
mand and by the available resources. 

And this irrespective of whether the demand is that determined by con¬ 
sumers’ preferences or by another criterion. 

It should be clear that whether costs and margins are excessive cannot be 
established by the study of the statistics in the Report as much as by a con¬ 
sideration of the general principles relating to the establishment of the costs and 
margins resultant from the various investigations. Approached in this way how¬ 
ever the Report offers many reasons for which distributive margins may be 
excessive. 

It is an elementary economic principle that in a perfectly competitive equi¬ 
librium prices w r ould equal costs. It is easy to see that the conditions of a per¬ 
fectly competitive market are far from obtaining in the distributive process as 
indeed in all other parts of the economic system. The market is indeed imper¬ 
fect from the consumer’s side as from the producer’s side. It is a notable fact, 
and one brought out particularly clearly in the study on the bread market in 
Germany, that prices of foodstuffs of the same type and quality vary considerably 
not only as between different towms but even wdthin the same locality of a given 
towm. Very often the consumer does not know of these differences; in other 
words, he does not, before making his purchase, explore the market in the way 
the retailer does on the wholesale market. Very often he prefers to deal at one 
shop rather than another. From the consumer’s side therefore the levelling 
influence of the market tends in many cases to be absent. It is difficult to esti- 
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mate the effect of this on consumer's prices but attention may be drawn to the 
conclusion in the study of German conditions that an action designed to elimi¬ 
nate such price differences would reduce the average level of prices by at least 
10 per cent. In that study it was argued that local price differences reflected less 
differences in costs than differences in the retailer's earnings. And in the light 
of what has been said above on the nature of costs it is evident that differences 
in costs on a properly competitive market do not justify differences in prices. 
The remedy however lies chiefly in the hands of the consumer. 

The imperfections of the market within the distributive process itself are 
often of equal importance or even greater importance than the imperfections 
on the consumer's side. Perhaps one of the most notable features of the col¬ 
lection of studies presented in the Report is the frequency of references to the 
possession of monopolistic or quasi-monopolistic powders on the part of distri¬ 
butors or their organisations. Owing to the diversity of periods to which the stud¬ 
ies refer we cannot indeed determine how far these powers prevail to-day. In 
all probability, how ever, they are stronger to-day than in the earlier periods with 
which many of the leports deal. The most extreme examples are perhaps offer¬ 
ed by the report of the Canadian Royal Commission on price spreads, from which 
it appears that in several food industries there are large corporations which are 
able more or less completely to dominate the market, to the consequent disad¬ 
vantage both of the primary producer and of the consumer. In almost all coun¬ 
tries, moreover, the majorit}* of traders form associations for their common ben¬ 
efit. Not all of these exert or are able to exert monopolistic influence. On the 
other hand, many of them do prescribe and regulate the prices at which members 
may sell their goods, and employ effective sanctions for their enforcement. The 
prices under such agreements are designed to enable the traders to cover their 
costs and gain a “ reasonable " profit. Another aim is often to prevent fluc¬ 
tuations in raw material prices bringing about similar fluctuations in the price 
of the final product; in order to prevent irregular and disturbed trade. It is 
perhaps significant in this regard that in a number of German towns in which 
the policy of a steady bread price was pursued the average level of prices tended 
to be higher than in towns in which this policy was not pursued. 

These almost “ natural ” imperfections of the market, so old and so general 
as to be taken almost for granted, are today supplemented in nearly every country 
by the effects of State economic policy. Often the regulation of agricultural 
prices has necessitated the regulation of both retail food prices and the distri¬ 
butive margins. In other cases—as for example in the United Kingdom—the 
distributive margin has tended to inciease. The report of the Food Council in 
that country in 1936 stated that: " Consumers have legitimate cause for complaint 
iu so far as the Marketing Schemes, which were intended to give primary 
producers the power to organise and co-ordinate the sale of their produce, confer 
in addition powers of intervention in the subsequent stages of treatment and 
distribution which are not the province of producers and of which they cannot be 
expected to have expert knowledge. The consequent tendency of producers is 
to seek the co-operation of the intermediaries, who do know the trade, by secur¬ 
ing to them minimum margins, which are frequently exceeded and which are 
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not based upon ascertained costs for the specific services to be rendered In 
the study of distributive spreads in Austria it is stated that " In the case of 
those commodities which are subject to State regulation, as are dairy products... 
the margin between wholesale prices and producer's price may be wide. ” (1). 
It does seem true that with the growth of State regulation in economic affairs 
the distributive process has ceased to be affected only, or evenly mainly, by 
the power of the competitive market. 

The growth of the large scale distributive organisation in post-war years 
is t no doubt, in large part due to the fact that it is able to secure economies 
of various kinds which are not open to the smaller unit, and consequently 
sell at lower prices. The Canadian report also affords instances too of this 
principle. On the other hand, if the growth is such as to give the large 
organisation a dominant influence on the market, reducing the influence of 
competition, then several factors may arise which tend to raise total costs 
{and, subsequently, prices) and which do not at the same time facilitate the 
restoration of competition. In several instances the phenomena of “ overcapi¬ 
talisation ” and u overcapacity ” are cited as being responsible for unnecessarily 
high prices It should not require a special knowledge of economic theory 
to see that such phenomena can only occur in the absence of effective compet¬ 
ition. Where competition is perfect the capitalisation and overhead costs cannot 
determine the price of the produce The price will be determined on the market 
hy supply and demand Out of a state of equilibrium the price resulting may 
be either higher or lower than that necessary to cover the capital charges 
—interest, amortisation, etc —of a given enterprise. A firm possessing pre¬ 
dominance on the market is however able, and does, fix the price at such a 
level as to enable it to meet as great a proportion as possible of the capital 
charges. I11 such a case where demand is declining, as for some foods con¬ 
sequent upon changes in consumers' preferences and notions of diet, the decline 
is accompanied, not, as under competition by a fall in price, but by a fall 
in output, whilst price may remain stable or fall only slightly. Under compet¬ 
ition “ overcapitalisation " and " overcapacity " are disadvantageous only to 
the produce:; under monopoly they often operate to the disadvantage of the 
consumer. 

Where competition is limited, certain business practices are sometimes 
adopted which are not in general to the advantage of the consumer Though 
the use of trade marks and patents is naturally more common in respect to 
industrial products than in respect to agricultural products, even in the latter 
case it facilitates the practice of re-sale price maintenance. Where goods are, 
for example, canned or prepared in a special way and given a trade name by 
a single large concern, that concern may sell them to retailers for re-sale at 
prices fixed by the concern—penalities being applied to retailers who go 
below such prices. Thus even though retail trade be not monopolised, the 


(x) Vide " The spread between producers and consumers’ prices of certain Foodstuffs in Austria ”. 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology . Rome, June 1937 
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large scale wholesaler is able to exert a monopolistic influence on the retail 
price. In such cases too, the trade name is often the only special feature 
which distinguishes the commodities from others which otherwise would be its 
rivals. 

Another related factor which increases the total expenditure on distribu¬ 
tion is the indulgence in costly advertising campaigns—one of the reasons why 
the proportion of selling costs to total distribution costs has so often risen. 
Though it may be conceded that costly advertising campaigns of the " eat more 
fish ” variety may bring not only a gain to the fish producers and distributors 
but also to the consuinei, who is thus made aware of the deficiencies of his 
diet, it is more doubtful whether costly campaigns recommending the consumer 
to eat Brown’s fish rather than Jones’s fish and vice vena works to the ultimate 
benefit either of Brown and Jones or to the consumer. Where several large 
firms engaged in the trade in the same product year after year expend large 
sums in advertising their respective products it is arguable that the total 
market does not expand in proportion to the expenditure on advertising, the 
costs of which are ultimately born by the consumer. Such tendencies are 
perhaps most evident in North America, but are by no means entiiely absent 
from FAtropean countries. 

Advertising of the second type noted above is a feature not of simple 
monopoly so much as of the intensified competition between a small number 
of large enterprises. In the Report criticism is often levied however by high 
authorities not only against this but against the intensified competition of a 
large number of small enterprises. Such criticisms are directed particularly 
against some types of organisations of retail distribution. The main defect 
of such organisations is that there is an extraordinary amount of overlapping 
Particular streets may be served by several retailers situated at varying dis¬ 
tances with the consequence that expenses of carriage, of labour etc. are dupli¬ 
cated quite unnecessarily This may be justified in those cases where each retail¬ 
er sells a special type or quality of good, but it can hardly be so where the 
commodity is of a staple type- -for example milk supplied by the same co¬ 
operative or wholesale distributor. An agreement among retailers to divide a 
given area amongst themselves--not, of course, supplemented by an agreement 
to maintain prices—could not fail in many cases substantially to reduce costs. 
“ It is obvious ”, states the Report of the Milk Reorganisation Commission for 
Great Britain “ that the costs of delivery must be greater when a large number 
of roundsmen are serving the same street; and the costs of equipment, premises 
and labour and of balancing supplies must all be higher with, say, ten 15 gallon 

rounds than with one 150 gallon round. We have been furnished. with 

particulars for a number of towns from which it appears that large numbers 
of retailers must have rounds of considerably less than 20 gallons and some of 
them rounds of 10 gallons or less. .. It is hardly necessary to add that similar 
defects are also to be found in other stages of the distribution process. 

Not very much information is offered in Report concerning factors such as 
indirect taxes which are, from the point of view of distribution alone, an un¬ 
necessary burden. In almost all countries today many foodstuffs are augmented 
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in price in the distributive process through the imposition of sales taxes, excise 
duties and the like. Some taxes indeed, such as dealers licences, do not affect 
prices, in that they are fixed charges paid out of income. Sales taxes on the 
other hand are automatically added to the price of the commodity. In Austria 
the sugar turnover tax represents 6.56 per cent, of the retail price. In Germany 
in 1930-31 the consumption tax revenue represented 2.2 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on foodstuffs and import duties 1.8 per cent. Such taxes are 
imposed for reasons of financial or agricultural policy. Whether such reasons 
are sufficient or not is clearly outside the scope of the present study, in which, 
however, the existence of such taxes must be noted. 

Likewise the data contained in the report on transport rates and costs is 
not sufficient to enable one to judge the degree to which these are excessive. 
In general terms however it may be said that their excessiveness or otherwise 
depends primarily on the adaptability of the organisation of road and rail 
services to the individual needs of the particular trade, which evidently vary, 
for example, as between cattle, fruit or fish. The principle widely adopted by 
railways of charging “ what the traffic will bear ” is an illustration of the way 
in which rates may be excessive on high value goods which cost no more to 
transport than low value goods. On the other hand transport rates which 
are rigid and do not respond to seasonal fluctuations may often diminish the 
efficiency of marketing. The inadequate use of carriage space also increases 
the unit expenditure on transport. 

In the light of the foregoing it may be concluded that through it is not 
possible to make any statement as to the proportion of distribution costs which 
are regarded as excessive it is possible on the other hand to assert that there 
are several reasons to suppose that such costs are not as low as they might 
be. Bearing in mind that under competitive conditions a lowering of distribu¬ 
tion costs will in the long run result in lower consumer’s prices, we may, in 
the next section, briefly survey some of the methods to bring a reduction 
in costs about. 


IV. — Methods of reducing distribution costs. 

The analysis in the foregoing section of some factors which tend to make 
distribution costs excessive almost automatically suggests some of the directions 
in which action may be taken to lower them. In most countries at different 
times certain efforts have been made to this end by consumers’ organisations, 
by central and local governmental authorities, by the distributors and the 
producers—in fact, all the parties concerned—either separately or by co-oper¬ 
ation amongst themselves. Some methods do not involve any changes in 
the organisation of distribution, but consist in removing the imperfections of 
the market—from both the consumers’ and the producers’ side which were 
indicated above as partly responsible for excessive costs. Others relate to the 
improvement of individual services such as transport and marketing accommo¬ 
dation; and still others involve important changes in the organisation of distri- 
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bution. Their importance and success naturally vary considerably between coun¬ 
tries according to the general state of industrial and agricultural development* 

Among the efforts made to reduce retail price, not involving changes in 
the organisation of distribution, may be noted the “fair price” campaigns— 
one example of which is described in the section in the Report relating to Ger¬ 
man}'. Investigations into various markets had led to the discovery that local 
variations ascertained in retail prices of similar quality goods were not attrib¬ 
utable to differences in the objective conditions—in costs of labour, or transport 
or rents. One of the main reasons, instead, was the consumer's lack of knowledge 
of the market—due either to his preference for a particular retailer or to 
his desire to shop at the nearest dealer. In consequence it was thought that 
if a responsible body were to examine the conditions of the market and deter¬ 
mine “ fair ” or “ objective ” prices and then publish and publicise these by 
means of the daily press and the wireless, the consumer would be in a better 
position to judge whether he was paying reasonable prices or not, whilst the 
retailer who was banking upon his customer’s ignorance of the market to charge 
excessive prices would find a change in policy appropriate. Such a campaign 
was begun in Germany at the end of 1929 and very shortly had notable 
effects in reducing the average level of retail food prices and, tfiso facto , the 
w’holesale-retail margin. It may be suggested therefore that the first imperfec¬ 
tion of the market noted in the preceding section need not be regarded as 
irremoveable. However, it is well to point out that in general the retailers 
who charge excessive prices owing to the customers' lack of knowledge are not 
those who sell in the poorest quarters of a tow ? n, a lowering of prices by this 
method would not necessarily appreciably benefit the undernourished sections 
of the population. 

The problem raised by the second type of imperfection—that of controlling 
monopoly or monopolistic tendencies in the food trades—-is obviously not one 
that can be treated fully here. We may note however that though in most coun¬ 
tries the main forms of monopoly are today tolerated by law, attempts are con¬ 
stantly made—with varying success—to prevent their exploiting their advantages 
to the full. The chief method—apart from rendering certain practices illegal— 
to which we may here refer is the setting up of public or semi-public bodies to 
maintain a watch over the price policies of distributors or distributors’ organis¬ 
ations for the consuming public’s benefit. In most cases such bodies do not have 
executive powers but merely the power of reporting to and advising the relevant 
Ministry as to action which is desirable from the consumers’ standpoint. In 
the United Kingdom e. g. the Food Council was set up in 1925 " To investigate 
and from time to time to report to the President of the Board of Trade on such 
questions as by reasons of complaints from persons interested or otherwise 
appear to the Council to require investigation in the interests of consumers or 
traders, or are referred to them by the President of the Board of Trade, relating 
to the supply or price of articles of food of general consumption... ” Up to March 
1937 it had made 25 reports, referring to bread, tea, milk, market garden pro¬ 
duce and meat. At various times when distributors associations have desired to 
raise their prices the Council has itself investigated the justification of the change 
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proposed. It is of interest to note also that the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
which have marked a new epoch in British agricultural policy also provided for 
the setting up of Consumers’ Committees with similar functions. It is however 
evident that the success of all such bodies depends both on the powers which are 
given to them and on the consideration they receive at the hands of the final 
State authorities. 

We have seen that the criticism is often made that the increased services 
rendered to the consumer by the retailer have tended to increase distribution 
costs considerably since the war; it may asked therefore whether and in what 
directions it is possible to eliminate superfluous services. There are indeed many 
difficulties in this connection, not the least being the necessity for co-operation 
among retailers. Granted this co-operation however—which should not be im¬ 
possible of attainment—the retailer might at least restrict two services, namely 
the delivery of the goods at the consumers’ domicile and the granting of credit. 
Both of these services to-day are rendered in general indiscriminately to all cus¬ 
tomers who wish to take advantage of them. In general however not all the 
customers avail themselves of them; nevertheless since the general practice is to 
charge the same prices to credit customers and customers who have their pur¬ 
chases sent home, the cash customers and those who carry the goods home them¬ 
selves are obliged to contribute to the costs of the services rendered to others. It 
is clear therefore that at least one important step in reducing such sendees would 
be to charge for them There are indeed psychological difficulties in putting such 
a system into practice. Whether they can not be overcome by appropriate 
public educational campaigns need not be discussed here 

If the consumer is to be encouraged to make an effort to be economical, so 
too the distributor In some countries much progress has been made by the 
individual entrepreneur in reducing costs by the elimination of waste, the better 
use of labour, transport and space, in others, much ground has to be covered. 
The smaller retailer, who often takes to his trade because it does not require spe¬ 
cial training or qualifications often appears to lack knowledge of the best methods 
of organising his affairs The Linlithgow Committee indeed reported, in regard 
to the fruit and vegetable trade in the United Kingdom, that “ a large number 
of retailers lack business training and efficiency in the conduct of their business ” 
and calculated that by improved methods the> could reduce prices by " over 
one twelfth *\ It does seem that even to-day there is scope for the undertak¬ 
ing of detailed studies of the organisation of small enterprises with a view to the 
propagation of improved methods. 

More radical methods than such as the above have frequently been proposed 
and put into practice. On the one hand producers have organised co-operatives 
to carry out the whole process of collection and placing on the wholesale market. 
On the other hand retailers attempt to avoid the private wholesale dealers by 
organising a wholesale co-operative. And again, consumers have joined retail 
co-operative societies whose aim is to eliminate retail profits from the consumer s 
price. The co-operative efforts have had an undeniable success in many trades. 
Sometimes these attempts to 41 eliminate the middleman " arise spontaneously, 
quite often however the} 7 result from public encouragement in the form either 
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of propaganda and instruction or of more concrete assistance. The co-operative 
form of organisation evidently possesses certain advantages through the central¬ 
isation of marketing and the elimination thereby of many costs which would be 
incurred if each producer acted independently, marketing his own small quantities 
separately. Though co-operation has made considerable progress since the 
war, the question of liow far the principle of co-operation can be extended today 
obviously deserves the careful attention of those who are interested in the reduc¬ 
tion of distribution costs. 

In the Report, in the study of distributive margins on bread in Germany 
it is suggested that economies could be made if bakers of a given district organ¬ 
ised co-operative factories which would manufacture all the standard types 
of bread whilst the baker would concentrate his production on the more fancy 
goods. According to the study from which the suggestion is taken, such methods 
had alreadv been adopted in Denmark, with considerable success. This example 
as well as the post-war trends in the organisation of the distribution of milk 
sugggest that where an important part of the distribution process consists in the 
transformation, of the raw foodstuff, that transformation may most economic¬ 
ally be performed centrally, and on a large scale. 

It will be seen that there are possibilities of appreciable reductions in costs 
provided that traders learn to co-operate. One of the main reasons for excessive 
costs noted in the preceding section was the overlapping of retailers’ services. 
Here again the remedy lies in co-operation among retailers—in co-ordinating 
their activities and dividing up their market. In most cases the large number 
of retailers in a given area would prevent the assignment of a given number of 
streets for order business to a single retailer— co-operation to that degree is 
hardly practicable. But the assignment of several streets to a group of several 
retailers would probably suffice to reduce overlapping and duplication whilst 
impeding monopolistic behaviour on the part of those retailers. 

Less success has attended the efforts of individual farmers to carry out 
their own marketing themselves. Though the fanners thus avoid the middleman 
the fact that they have to divide their time and resources often tends to di¬ 
minish their efficiency both on the farm and in marketing. Nevertheless, where 
a large farmer creates a separate dependent marketing organisation this defect 
may be overcome. It is however unlikely—except in the case in which 
distribution costs are a small proportion of the value of the commodity—that 
a farmer distributing directly his own w ares is able to make the economies that 
concerns can make which are engaged in the distribution alone of the goods of 
many farmers. 

Such methods as the above by no means exhaust the list of possibilities of 
reducing the costs of distribution. No mention has been made, for example, of 
the possibilities of direct State action to remove certain indirect taxes and duties, 
to revise and reorganise transport rates, nor of all the many mechanical appliances 
w r hich in various countries have been used to economise labour or shop space. 
That there are possibilities in these directions is almost self-evident. The aim 
of this section has been indeed, not to present an exhaustive list, but to show 
by a few examples that there are sufficient possibilities of reduction of distri- 
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button costs to justify the belief which underlay the proposal of the League Com¬ 
mittee on Nutrition to the Institute to collect material on the distributive margin— 
the belief, namely, that research in this field combined with appropriate action 
could contribute to lowering prices of necessary goods to the consumer and con¬ 
sequently to the improvement of nutrition standards. The Report is only a tent¬ 
ative first effort in this direction; if it succeeds in stimulating further enquiry 
it will have achieved its purpose. 


A. Emanuel. 


THE NEW WHEAT POLICY IN FRANCE 


Summary Period from 1929 to 1935 - Period from 1935 to August 1956 - The Law of 15 
August 1936 creating the Nationul Wheat Office — I Market Organisation ( 1 ) Protection 
oJt tlie national market, (2) Organisation of the national market — II Measures umcermng 
PtoducHon (1) Existing laws confirmed { 2 ) New measures — Conclusion 

The most important arable crop in France is wheat. Wheaten bread became 
veais ago, and still lemains, the basic food of the French population. The 
Fiench are laige consumers of bread and a large proportion of the French 
population gains its livelihood from the cultivation of wheat. Under these 
circumstances successive French governments have not been able to do other, 
than to intervene according to the conditions, sometimes in the interest of 
consumers, sometimes in the interest of wheat producers. In the past there 
was a fear of famine which was not without justification. In the years 
immediately following the Great War public opinion and public author¬ 
ities were concerned to check high costs of living. However, in spite of a 
reduction in the area sown to wheat domestic production quickly increased, 
as a result of an increase in yield due to technical progress, to the pre-war 
level; while in the French colonies in Africa, whose territory was in ancient 
times the " granary of Rome ”, w r heat production developed rapidly. O11 the 
other hand wheat consumption per head tended to decline and the size of the 
French population had become stationary In these circumstances the danger 
of overproduction of wheat became real, and it presented a Serious problem in 
19Z9 when an abundant harvest coincided with a collapse of world prices, par¬ 
ticularly agricultural prices. 

The fall in the world prices made the competition of the imported cereals 
ruinous for French producers and practically prevented them from exporting 
wheat. 

From that time successive governments have taken various measures to 
help the wheat producer. The latest is the setting up, under the Law of 15 
August 1936, of the Wheat Office. This measure was taken at the moment 
when several conditions were about to be completely changed. Stocks had 
already been in large measure absorbed. From that time wheat prices on the 
major world markets recovered. It was followed by a poor harvest and a little 
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later by the devaluation of the French franc and a general rise in prices in 
France. So, in these conditions, it was frequently said that this measure 
to stabilise the price of wheat, taken in the interests of the farmers, in fact 
worked against them. 

The period between the crisis year 1929 and the date of the establishment 
of the Wheat Office can be divided into two distinct phases. 

Between 1929 and the end of 1934 the unsatisfactory measures taken by 
the government, which have already been dealt with in this Bulletin ( 1), led 
to the accumulation of an enormous stock of wheat. From December 1934, 
when a new wheat law, also studied in the article mentioned above, was passed 
the stocks tended to be absorbed partly as the effect of a policy which from 
the beginning of 1934 sought to control not only the market but also pro¬ 
duction, partly as the result of weather conditions. 


Period from 1929 to 1935. 

At the end of 1929 the import of wheat was indirectly limited through the 
limitation of the proportion of foreign w heat used in flour milling. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1930 recourse was had to the traditional but very inadequate measure, 
the increase of the import duty on wheat; the duty was raised to 80 francs, that is 
to say made equal to the price of wheat on the major world markets. In 1932 
customs duties on secondary cereals w T ere raised. Almost at the same time the 
import of barley and bran was also limited, and at the beginning of 1933 maize 
imports were similarly regulated. But these measures came too late. The 
prices of secondary cereals had collapsed. The cheapness of other fodder supplies 
reduced the demand for wffieat offals ; and these low prices made it the interest 
of the millers to extract from wheat the highest possible proportion of bread 
flour. On the other hand, the high price of wheat relative to that of other cereals 
encouraged farmers to take particular care in the growing of wheat, and there 
was perhaps here and there an increase of the area sown to w heat. Large stocks 
were accumulated the final disposal of which was doubtful. In the middle of 
June the price of wheat fell to 80 francs per quintal. 

The Law of 10 July introduced the principle of a minimum legal price. Fur¬ 
ther, it prohibited for two months the importation of soft wheat, provided for 
the creation of wheat stocks and for the reduction of the coefficient of extraction 
in the milling of bread flour, and established bounties on denaturation and on 
exports. In August 1933 the above mentioned policy of import quotas was 
applied to oats, rye, buckwheat, durra, millet, and canary-grass. There remained 
still some gaps to be filled up Thus, the import of rice which could be substituted 
for denatured wheat and wheat offals in animal feeding, has never in fact been 
limited. The competition of denatured wheat reduced the prices of secondary 


(1) Dr. H. Boker: “ The Wheat Policy of France **. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology, March 1935. 
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cereals, which continued to decline* Above all these measures like the previous 
ones had the major defect of affecting only the market and not production itself* 
The original plan of the Governement had indeed provided for the limitations 
of sowings, but this provision was not passed* In the final text there was only 
a provision for the obligatory declaration of the areas sown to wheat. Wheat 
remained the most attractive crop, since the growing of other cereals was highly 
unprofitable while wheat-growing left, at least for certain farms and in certain 
districts, a margin of profit for the fanner (i). At the legal price supply greatly 
exceeded demand. So that in fact the minimum price was not respected (2). 

It was only in the Law of 28 December 1933 that there was a provision for 
a fine to be imposed on those farmers who do not follow the rules for crop rotation 
and who sow wheat on land which produced a wheat crop in the previous year* 
At the end of 1934 the price on the “ black ” market was between 75 and 
85 francs (3). 

The Law of 24 December 1934 abolished the minimum price except for 
wheat from stocks. This abolition was accompanied by two series of measures, 
the one aiming at the removal of the surpluses by means of denaturation and 
export, the other prohibiting the increase in sowings. 


Period from 1935 to August 1936 ( 4 ). 

At first the farm price of wheat fell to 70 --65 francs per quintal, according 
to the Bulletin of the Wheat Producers* Association. Later it changed little 
until July, while the wholesale price at Paris remained almost stable at about 
79 francs per quintal. In July the price at Paris fell to 69 francs; but the farm 
price of wheat fell very much more and according to the Wheat Producers’ As¬ 
sociation wheat on the farm was sold on 1 August for only 50 francs. The spread 
between the price on the farm and the wholesale price had thus increased very 
much. Certain farmers, pressed for money, were compelled to sell at disastrous pri¬ 
ces immediately after the harvest. An attempt was made to finance the harvest. 


(1) According to the Central Office for Accountancy and Rural Economics, on the Iftrge farms 
of the Soisson district wheat and sugar-beet were the only crops which yielded a profit m the season 
1030*31. M. Fert£, president of the Office for Agricultural Accountancy in the Soissons district, cal¬ 
culated that from 1927 to 1931 the cost price per quintal for wheat amounted to 161.38 francs, the 
average sale price per quintal of wheat in Paris in the seasons 1930-31 and 1931-32 was 172 and 161 
francs respectively. But the cost price varies from region to region and even from farm to farm. 

(2) The World Agricultural Situation in 1933 * 34 , International Institute of Agriculture 
Rome, 1935, pp. 182-3. The World Agricultural Situation in 1934-35, International Institute 
of Agriculture Rome, 1936, p. 237. 

(3) Pierre Fromont: “ I*a production agricole ” in the year book for 1935 published by La 
Revue d'Economic politique in May-June 1936. 

(4) For this period we have used this study by Professor Fromont in the yeai-book for 1935 
published by La Revue d'Econonne polttque in May-June 1936 and “ be nouveau statut du bl4 en 
France M by M. Roland Maspetiol in Revue icommujue Internationale, February 1936, 
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The Bank of France agreed to give its assistance to agricultural credit banks 
in order to allow them to make loans to farmers which should allow the latter to 
space out their sales. The Decree-Law of 30 October 1935 abolished the tax on 
production; in doing so it merely recognised the financial failure of the tax. 

The same decree-law sought to solve the problem of absorbing possible 
surpluses from the wheat harvest. It maintained in force the measures pro¬ 
vided in the Law of December 1934; but it facilitated the putting into oper¬ 
ation of these measures by providing for the collaboration of a committee com¬ 
posed of producers' representatives on the one hand and an equal number 
of representatives of corn merchants and millers on the other hand. Moreover 
this particular problem had become less urgent: stocks has already fallen and 
the 1935 harvest was not good. From the end of August prices of wheat 
rose. The farm price reached a maximum of 78 francs per quintal in Septem¬ 
ber, and in December was 70 francs that is to say about the same level as in 
the previous January. Wholesale prices in Paris also reached in vSeptember 
a maximum of 84 francs per quintal, and in December were 78 francs, a level 
only one franc below that of the previous January. The price of wheat con¬ 
tinued to rise during the first half of 1936. The farm price according to the 
Bulletin of the Wheat Producers' Association, was 80 to 82 francs in January, 
88 to 92 francs in February, 100 to 102 francs in March, 93 to 97 francs in 
April, and* 96 to 87 francs in May, which is twenty per cent, above the price 
for May 1935. 

But the increase in the spread between the farm price and the wholesale 
price which occurred in August 1935 caused great discontent among the farm¬ 
ers. Some of the farmers appealed to the State to intervene more energetic¬ 
ally (1). Others hoped for a solution on corporative lines and expected much 
from an organisation of agriculturists (2). The agrarian party demanded the 
creation of an Assembly which should discuss and decide upon economic questions 
and participate with the Parliament in the making of laws. However, the 
General Association of Wheat Producers demanded a trade organisation such 
that the producers themselves could arrange, should it be necessary, for the 
elimination of possible surpluses. The procedure established by the Decree- 
Law of October 1935 seemed to mark a first step in this direction. 

The Wheat Office figured in the programme of the 11 front populaire, " 
It cannot be said, however, that this represents economic planning in the strict 
sense. Actually it w r as not a question of a general plan for agriculture; the 
Wheat Office represented a very partial State control which was concerned only 
with wheat, the price of which is by tradition considered as the symbol of the 
economic position of French farmers. The election of May 1936 gave a majority 


(1) Professor Hornbostfl was favourable to these claims and advocated the establishment by 
the Government of a fixed price for wheat. See his pamphlet published at the end of X035 

Peut-on stabiliser le prix du ble i Tine solution corporative eft harmonie avec l’intct^t general *\ 

(2) Jean Sirol: “ Le caractdre actuel de la crise agricole et en particulier de la crisc du hie en 
Prance ”. Revut d economie politique, January-February 19^6, 
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to the “ front populaire The new government took office in June. Almost 
immediately afterwards was passed the Law of 15 August 1936 wich created the 
National Wheat Office, 1 

The Law of 15 August 1936 creating the National Wheat Office. 

The main duty of this Office is to fix a price for wheat and to keep stable 
the price for any particular harvest. It supervises the wheat market, and regu¬ 
lates the trade in and production of wheat. 


I. — Market Organisation. 

(1) Protection of the National Market . 

It is possible to maintain within a country a price superior to that on 
the world market and to regulate the national market, only if this market is 
isolated. This has in fact been for many years the position of the French 
wheat market. It must be pointed out, however, that French policy contin¬ 
ually vacillates between the idea of a national market and the idea of an 
imperial market, and neither of these conceptions has been exclusively adopted. 
The Law of 1936 did not affect this isolation of the French market. The monop¬ 
oly of foreign trade which it gave to the Wheat Office is nothing more than 
the logical conclusion of the quota policv. The instrument for this policy is 
most generally that of import licences, often issued by the inter vocational com¬ 
mittees which function under the control of the (Government. The Decree of 
10 November 1931 created an intervocational committee for w'heat This was 
given the duty to issue import licences during the period when the import of 
foreign wheat was allowed within certain limits. It also issued after 1932 import 
permits for wheats imported under the system of temporary admission (1), this 
system represented a gap in the protective policy which was all the more 
serious as it prevented production in the French colonies in Africa from being 
attracted to hard wheat and strong wheat which are not produced in the home 
country. The quotas for Moroccan wheat and alimentary pastes were in accord¬ 
ance with an agreement made in 1932 for a period of five years by the 
producers" associations in France, Algeria, and Morocco. 

The Law of 1936 gave to the Wheat Office scarcely any really new func¬ 
tions; its main effect was to transfer to the Wheat Office functions which until 
then had been divided between the Government and the intervocational Com¬ 
mittee which was dissolved shortly after the setting up of the Wheat Office. 
This new office is administered partly by a Central Council created by the 


(1) Thk world agricultural Situation in iQia- 33 . International Institute of Agiiculture, 
Rome, 1954, p. 178. 
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Law of 15 August 1936 and composed of 51 members, 29 of these being wheat 
producers, while most of the other members apart from 4 high officials represent 
millers, bakers, etc., and consumers; and partly by a director nominated by the 
Government and having under his control a staff taken from the Ministry of 
Agriculture. The Central Council decides what amount of wheat can be im¬ 
ported, and in the case of overabundant harvests, what amount should be export¬ 
ed. These decisions along with the fixing of the price of wheat, that is to say 
in practice all the important decisions, need a quorum of four fifths of the mem¬ 
bers and a three quarters majority. When the required quorum and majority 
are not obtained the decision is taken by the Government. 

The Central Council of the Office decided that for the time being there was 
no reason to allow the import of foreign soft wheat (1). The bureau of the 
Office gives import permits for hard wheat, rye, and alimentary pastes made 
from wheat The import of rye is, however, at the moment forbidden in France 
except in the case of rye for seed which is allowed up to a limit of a quarterly 
quota of 10,000 quintals (2) It also issues permits for the export and import 
of wheat, flour, and semolinas, and food pastes, under the new system of 
temporary import which is nothing else than the old customs system of tem¬ 
porary admission, suppressed and at the same time leestablished under a new 
name by the Law of 15 August 1936 (3) Finally, the Central Council of the 
Wheat Office gives advice to the Minister of Agriculture on the determination 
of the quotas for wheat and Moroccan semoliua admitted free of duty into 
France and Algeria 

It is clear that the Office does not handle foreign trade. It does not di¬ 
rectly conduct any import or export transaction, it confines itself to authorising 
and supervising these transactions 


(2) Organisation of the National Market 

The Central Council of the Office fixes the price of wheat after having ex¬ 
amined the suggestions of the departmental committees which are for the depart¬ 
ments somewhat the same as the Central Council is for the national area. It 
takes this decision under the same conditions of a quorum of four fifths and 
a majority of three quarters which we have already described in connection 
with the determination of the import and export quotas. If these require- 


(x) Government Measures Affecting Agricultural Prices, No. 0, 3rd year, 1037, France, 
page 23, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

{2) Government Measures Affecting Agricultural Prices, No. 7, 2nd year, 1936, France, 
p 113, t^iota for the fourth quarter of 1936 International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

\i) See article 16 of the Law, and the parlamentary debates on this subject (especially Journal 
ofticul of 2 August 1936). See also Government Measures Affecting Agricultural Prices, 
No 7, 2nd year, 1936, France, p 119, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome 
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meats are not obtained the decision lies with the Government This solution 
is the result of a compromise between the Government and the two Chambers. 
At first, the Government, supported by the Chamber of Deputies, required una¬ 
nimity for decisions of the Office on price questions; the Senate, on the other 
hand, wanted such decisions to be taken on a simple majority. The price thus 
fixed applies to wheat of sound quality, free from impurities, and merchantable, 
and weighing at least 72 kg. per hectolitre. Deductions and allowances are 
made for wheat of poor and extra good quality respectively. 

The Central Council unanimously fixed the price in September at 140 francs 
per quintal with a monthly premium of 1 franc up to and including January, 
and of 1 50 francs from then until the new harvest This premium does not 
appear too high if it is born in mind that at the present time in France the 
rate of interest is relatively high. According to the General Wheat Producers* 
Association this unanimous decision is the result of a compromise. The pro¬ 
duction tax that has been reestablished reduces on the other hand the net 
profit of the grower It is, however, true that it only applies to producers of 
more than roo quintals, and, moreover, deduction is made for wheat exchanged 
for flour or bread This price is uniform for the whole of France If the text 
of the law does not expressly forbid changes in the wheat price during the 
year, it is clear, as the Minister for Agriculture, M Monnet, pointed out in a 
recent speech, that this was the intention of the authors of the law It is a 
rigid system In order that it may be just it is essential that there shall be 
monetary stability Now it is well known that this condition was not realised, 
since the French franc not only fell, as a result of depreciation, in value rel¬ 
atively to foreign currencies and gradually approached the lower limit of the 
anticipated parity, but also rapidly depreciated in terms of domestic goods after 
these events It is generally agreed, however, that the official wheat price 
rules and that the new legislation has ovei the minimum price law of 1933 at 
least the advantage that " black " markets are much less common. The orig¬ 
inal plan of the Government provided that all the seasons* output should be 
bought by the co-operative societies for the purchase, stocking, and sale of 
wheat, but although during recent years the co-operative movement has become 
very widespread among wheat producers in France it was recognised that its 
size was not yet sufficiently great for these societies by themselves to undertake 
this function. Recourse had to be had to the services of grain merchants. 
The assistance of commerce remains at the moment indispensable if only by 
reason of the lack of store-houses. The millers could no longet buy directly 
from the producers who had to sell their wheat either the co-operative societies, 
or to the grain merchants from whom certain guaranties were however required. 
The fulfilling of these obligations is controlled by means of receipts which should 
accompany the wheat from the store to the mill. Where there is a direct de¬ 
livery from the producers* granary to the mill this delivery has to be authorised 
by the co-operative society whose authorisation takes the place of the trans¬ 
port permit. While taking these measures and providing for the stocking and 
export of surpluses the law took precautions against further overproduction. 
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II. — Measures concerning Production. 

Some of these measures simply confirm existing laws; others, in general 
more indirect, are new 


(1) Existing laws confirmed. 

Increase of the area sown with wheat is still prohibited. This measure is 
however difficult to apply. In order to make it effective it would be necessary 
to know exactly the area sown to wheat, and there is in France no exact inform¬ 
ation about this. Obligation to declare the area sown to wheat was imposed by 
the Law of 10 J uly 1933 and a similar obligation in respect of the amount of the 
harvest was made by the Law of 24 December 1934 The Law of 15 August 
1936 required the publication of these declarations. The trouble is that in France 
farmers rarely know exactly what is the area they cultivate. Further, in the 
case of tenant farmers there is always a tendency to minimise the size of the 
harvests declared in ordei not to give the owners a reason for increasing the 
rent. 

M Marcel Donon, at that time rapporteur of the Committee foi Agriculture, 
declared at the sitting of the .Senate 29 June 1934. “ the farmers have hardly 
accepted the idea of the obligatory declaration ” The obligatory declarations 
of the areas sown to wheat, required by the law, gave a figure of 3,820.000 
hectares while the official statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture gave 5,342,000 
hectares. It is certain that the areas declared in the town halls did not corres¬ 
pond with the actual areas The statistics of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
moreover, have not a very great value on this particular point 

It is difficult to check the declarations of the farmers. In France the land 
register is already very old and out of date. 

It is in process of being brought up to date but at the present time the 
work it not nearly finished and it is probable that for a long time it will be 
much more difficult to obtain exact knowledge of sown areas in France than 
it is to obtain similar knowledge in new countries and with recent land registers. 

(2) Nao measures. 

The system of transport permits instituted by the Law of 15 August 1936 
allows the checking if not of the declaration of areas sown, at least of the 
size of crops. 

In the 1937 season if there are surpluses the amounts that the Wheat Office 
decides to stock and to export will be provided by farmers selling more than 
50 quintals, pro rata to the average of their last three crops and the price can 
not be more than 20 per cent, less than the price fixed for the national output. 

From the 1938 season there will be established a wheat production quota for 
each producer selling more than 50 quintals. Those among them who produce 
more than this quota will have to sell the surplus to the Wheat Office through 
the co-operative society to which they make deliveries, for stocking and export. 
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The Office will pay for the surpluses at a price reduced by an amount determined 
by the Central Council. It is hoped that this difference between the price for 
surpluses and that for quotas fixed in accordance with normal sowings will make 
the wheat producers keep to these quotas. Above all it is hoped, since the 
increase in the area sown was probably not the most important cause of overpro¬ 
duction, by this means to make the farmers refrain from sowing the most pro¬ 
ductive types of wheat (i). 

The hope is that varieties with a lower but more uniform yield will be more 
generally grown. As varieties with a large yield are sought above all by the 
large fanners of the Isle de France it is hoped that the law fixing a given produc¬ 
tion for producers of more than 50 quintals will be sufficiently effective. The 
future will tell whether or not it is so. To achieve this aim would be a large 
step towards the solution of the problem of the French wheat market 

Conclusion. 

But it is always necessary not to be too optimistic and not to forget 
that however commendable the measures taken the output and therefore the 
price of wheat will always depend to a large measure on weather factors and 

natural variations. For this reason even if it is possible to organise the market 

better than it was organised in the past, even in respect of wheat production, 
the desired stabilisation of the price of wheat in particular and of agricultural 
products in general will always be more difficult than the stabilisation of the 

prices of industrial products Finally, it must never be forgotten that the 

stabilisation of prices is subordinate to monetary stabilisation, and that without 
monetary stability the stabilisation of a given price is unsound. 

M Apchi*:. 
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General Trends. 

In the December 19^4 number of this journal there appeared an article on 
the trend of the production and use of margarine in the most important mar- 
ganne-using countries of the world The purpose of the present article is to 
review further developments, these being of the greatest interest from the point 
of view of the fat supply and also of particular importance for the general agri¬ 
cultural economy The margarine industry is an important consumer of agri¬ 
cultural products, and the by-pioducts from the preparing of its law materials 
are an impoitant contribution to the supply of fodder; and this supply of fodder 
is an important factor in the increase of milk and thus of butter production, with 
which margarine is at times in strong competition The relations between agri¬ 
culture and the margarine industry are thus most complex 

In the jfirst article we showed that the margarine industry increased rapidly 
after the end of the nineteenth century, when the industry had been in existence 
but a short time, as a result of the continuous increase in the demand for fat in 
industrial countries in North and Central Europe, a demand which could not 
be completely met either by home production ot by the import of animal fats 
from overseas. Margarine was well adapted to consumption habits in these 
countries and soon became an indispensable food. 

We saw also that the margarine industry further increased in the post-war 
period, and that this was the result on the one hand of the severe shortage of 
fats after the war and the decreased power of large classes of people to buy animal 
fats whose prices had risen greatly, particularly butter; on the other hand it 
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was no less the result of the improvement in the quality of margarine and of 
the reduction in its price due to increased mechanisation of the production pro- 
cessand to the possibility of using cheaper raw material as a result of improvements 
in the methods of refining and hardening, and the result finally, in the later years, 
of an over-supply of raw materials. The competitive power of margarine was 
moreover increased by the amalgamation of the margarine industry which facili¬ 
tated the carrying on of systematic propaganda. The progress in oil processing 
allowed the choice of raw materials to be made more and more on the basis of 
price trend, and so the proportion of the products of tropical lands and of whale- 
oil to the total raw materials increased continuously. 

As long as thete was a good market at good prices for butter in North 
and Central European countries and in the United States, in which margarine 
production was almost entirely concentrated, there was in but few countries a 
strong opposition to the margarine industry from the agricultural interests of 
the country, in spite of the increase in margarine production. Legislation in 
almost all countries was concerned only with checking illegitimate competition 
by margarine with butter, and with checking butter adulteration. Margarine 
filled up a gap in the fat supply in many countries. As the development of the 
production of animal fats was not proportional to the increasing needs severe 
measures did not come into eonsideiation. About iqiq-jo the position began 
to change. The increase in butter production, the intensification of the crisis 
and the resulting fall in puichasing power, the decline in butter exports, and the 
fall in butter prices, led to an increase in the competition between margarine 
and butter. The result of the fall in the price of butter was, on the one hand, 
that butter was again able to a greater degree to compete with margarine, and, 
on the other hand, that governments took numerous measures to protect the milk 
industry, measures which in a large part were inimical to the margarine industry. 

The variety of the measures taken in the several countries show how different 
are the conditions of the fat supply in different countries. In some countries 
there was an increase in the tax on margarine and in the customs duty on marga¬ 
rine and raw materials for its manufacture, in others colouring was forbidden, 
production quotas established, with or without a quota for the import of oil raw 
materials, the use of margarine for certain purposes forbidden, and in some 
eases there was even a prohibition of the production and use of margarine. In 
certain countries with an excess production of butter a system of compulsory 
mixing of butter with margarine was established. 

Agriculture was opposed to the margarine industry particularly on the 
ground that this industry used raw materials drawn in large measure from 
foreign countries while home-produced oils and fats could not find a satisfac¬ 
tory market. The objection of agriculturist in important margarine-producing 
countries was directed against the use of the products of tropical or sub¬ 
tropical lands with low standards of wages or with highly mechanised pro¬ 
duction, and against the excessive use of whale-oil. In many countries the 
regulation of the fat industry was regarded as a vital question for agriculture. 

It was further shown in the previous article that under the influence of the 
conditions at that time many far reaching demands were made. We expressed 
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however, the view that in most of the countries concerned it was not possible 
to contemplate far reaching permanent measures, since, an excessive increase in 
the price of margarine and an excessive decrease in the amount produced would 
reduce to an intolerable degree the fats supply of large classes of people, but 
that on the other hand it had to be taken into account that it was impossible to 
expect that over a long time there could be in most of these countries an un¬ 
limited free competition between margarine and products of agriculture and that 
the output of the margarine industry would have to be so adjusted as not to 
destroy the marketability of animal fats. By studying the development of the 
last two years we shall now attempt to discover to what extent actual develop¬ 
ments support the statements made in the previous article 

Margarine Production in the last few years. 

The decrease in margarine production which had already begun to take 
place in several countries in 1930 continued in certain countries only until 1933. 
In 1934 there was in several countries a considerable increase in production which 
in 1935 became general for all the important margarine-producing countries 
It soon became evident that a change had taken place in the conditions of the 
fats market which was the result of a pool output of the raw materials of the fat 
industry, a smaller production of animal fats due to a poor output of fodder, and 
a compulsory reduction of output on the one hand, and of an increased demand 
clue to increased employment on the other hand. The significance of margarine 
in the fats supply in the large European industrial regions was again made 
evident. 

In several countries the measures regulating the margarine production 
which were taken during the crisis years were gradually relaxed, but in only 
a few cases was unlimited production re-established. Among the large margarine- 
producing countries only Great Britain took no special measures limiting marga¬ 
rine production. The reason why production was decreasing even there after 
1930 was the lower butter prices When the price of butter rose in 1935 marga¬ 
rine production increased. I11 other countries it was still sought to adjust pro¬ 
duction to the market for home-produced animal fats. It is doubtful whether 
the measures in force at the present time in these countries are in many cases 
appropriate. More than in the previous years the question of margarine pro¬ 
duction is today in the several countries no longer an isolated question but part 
of the general problem of fats supply. 

As regards the kinds and source of supply of raw materials used bj r the mar¬ 
garine industry, the tendencies existing for many years are still evident at the 
present time. However, in particular cases there have been important changes. 
The use as raw material of land-animal oils and fats temporarily increased in 
countries where it was compulsory to mix butter with margarine, especially in 
Holland. But in general there was further decrease in the use of animal oils 
and fats. 

The percentage of these fats in the total quantity of oils and fats used as 
raw materials in the margarine industry in the United States fell from 72 per 
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cent, in 1913 to 27 per cent, in 1929 and to between 8 and 9 per cent, in 1936, 
in Germany it fell from over 50 per cent, in 1913 to 5.75 per cent, in 1928 and 
to 3 53 per cent, in 1933, in Great Britain from 11 per cent, in 1927 to 7 per cent, 
in 1935, and in Denmark from 77 per cent, in 1905 to 18 per cent, in 1913, to 
7 per cent, in 1928 and to 6 per cent, in 1935. For the important margarine 
industry of Holland, which is of special international importance, similar figures 
cannot be given since in Holland statistics on the use as raw materials of oils 
and fats from land animals and from sea animals respectively are not separately 
presented. 

The smaller use of animal oils and fats in the margarine industry was due 
either completely to the increased use of vegetable oils and fats, as was the case, 
for example, in the United States, or to the further increase in the use of whale-oil, 
as was the case in the most important European margarine-producing countries. 

The kinds of vegetable oils and fats used vary from country to country, 
as we shall see in the subsequent consideration of individual countries, and is 
subject within a particular country to considerable fluctuations due to changes 
in the relative prices of the various raw materials that can be widely substituted 
for each other 

The importance that now attaches to the use of whale-oil can be seen fiom 
several facts The percentage of whale-oil in the total quantity of oils and fats 
used by the margarine industry increased in Germany from 9 8 per cent, in 1924 
to 15.9 per cent in 1928 and to 39.1 per cent, in 1933, rose in Great Britain 
from 17 per cent, in 1928 to 37 per cent, in 1935, in Denmark from 1.5 per cent, 
in 1924 to 10 6 per cent in 1928 and to 22.7 per cent in 1935, and in Norway 
to 24 7 per cent, in 1925. The margarine industry of the United States, on the 
other hand, used no fish- and whale-oils. 

The amount of whale-oil used in the last few years has thus not only not do 
creased but has actually increased. There is today no question of reduction 
of the import and use of whale-oil, so widely discussed during the crisis years; 
on the contrary, other countries besides Norway and England, especially Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and Russia, are now seeking to increase their share in the output 
of whale-oil. Only the fear that through too intensive exploitation the supply of 
whale-oil may be exhausted and whale fishing become unprofitable has induced 
several countries to agree to a limitation of the output of whale-oil. After the 
exceptionally large output of whale-oil in the years 1930-31 had resulted in a 
complete collapse of prices, the Norwegian whale fleet and a large part of the 
fishing fleet of other lands, which however were relatively of minor importance, 
did not go to the whale fields; and in each year from 1932-33 the output was 
limited by an agreement between the most important countries concerned, on 
at first the length of the whale fishing season and, later, the number of whale- 
catching ships to each floating factory. With about 2.6 million barrels in 1932-33 
and in 1933-34, 2.7 millions 1934-35, 2.9 millions 1935-36 and probably 2.6 millions 
in 1936-37 the output of whale-oil remained considerably lower than the record 
figure of almost 3.7 million barrels reached in 1930-31. On the initiative of the 
British Government there met in Uondon at the end of May 1937 a Conference 
to regulate whaling for 1937-38. The discussions led to an agreement signed by 
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the representatives of Noiw.iy, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the Argentine 
Republic, the United States, the Union of South Africa, Australia, Germany, the 
Irish Free State, and New Zealand Canada and Portugal were represented at the 
conference by observers It is hoped that these two countries and also Japan, 
which was the most important country not represented, will be parties to the 
agreement if not in this year at least in subsequent years. This agreement, 
which is much more far reaching than the Geneva agreement of 1931 and the 
subsequent understanding between Great Britain and Norway, will be in force 
in the first instance until 30 June 1938 In the agreement there are no new 
principals adopted. For pelagic whaling, that is whaling carried on by whale- 
catching ships attached to floating factories, there will be a close season for nine 
months of the year, except in the first year of the operation of the agreement 
when the open season will be extended by one week Whaling at land stations 
is to be subject to a six months close season for each station. North of 40 deg. 
Southern Latitude as far as the Equator, and in wide areas North of the Equator 
whaling is absolutely forbidden. South of 40 cleg Latitude South floating fac¬ 
tories and whale catching ships can in general operate only ftom 8 December 
to 7 March. Certain species of whales whose extinction is already threatened 
are protected absolutely, and so are all whale calves and female whales attended 
by calves. It is also forbidden to kill whales of less than a certain length Caught 
whales must be completely utilized 
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The aim, expressed in the agreement, to make the catch correspond to the 
natural increase will, provided that the agreement is kept and later extended, 
not only assure the profitability of whaling but also eliminate an important dis¬ 
turbing factor in the market in fats. 

Another tendency in the margarine industry in several countries was the 
increase in the use of imported raw materials during the last decades. This was 
undoubtedly a natural result of the insufficient output of oils and fats in the most 
important margarine-producing countries. The home production remained more 
and more below the increasing need, and the production of margarine was the 
cheapest way of providing the balance. A change in this position occurred first 
at the beginning of the crisis. The raw material imported for margarine produc¬ 
tion not only supplied the unsatisfied needs but also checked the use of home- 
produced oil and fats, the production of which was thus made unprofitable. 
Oils and fats from tropical and subtropical areas with low costs and from areas 
with low wages or mechanised production, and fish- and whale-oils, provided a 
competition which the products of agriculture and above all of peasant agriculture 
of more highly developed countries could not meet. In Germany, the country 
with the largest output of margarine, the percentage of home-produced oils and 
fats in the total oils and fats used as raw materials by the margarine industry 
was in 1932 between 2 and 3 per cent. Now, Germany is a country with a large 
demand for oils and fats and with a home production of fats covering only about 
half of the domestic demand for food fats, but the position was the same in other 
countries with larger home production, large unutilised possibilities of further 
home production, and already having difficulties in marketing home-produced 
oils and fats. The best example of this can be found in the United States. 
Here home-produced oils and fats as a percentage of the total oils and fats used 
as raw materials by the margarine industry fell from 74 per cent, in 1919 to 51 
per cent in 1926, to 35 per cent, in 1930 and finally to 25 per cent, in 1933. 

This increase in the use of foreign oils and fats has during the last few years, 
in several countries been not only checked but also partly reversed by a widely 
extending regulation of the fats market. Dependance on foreign sources for a 
large part of the fats supply is in many countries considered to be very undesirable 
from more than one point of view. Systematic measures were taken to regulate 
the fats supply. A reduction of the use of foreign raw materials was achieved 
in several countries by making it temporarily compulsory to add butter to mar¬ 
garine. In other countries there is compulsion to use other home-produced raw 
materials, or a tax preference in their favour. Particularly interesting from 
this point of view is again the position in the United States. Through the joint 
operation of several measures, customs, special levies and taxes, on imported 
raw materials or on margarine produced from these raw materials, the proportion 
of home-produced oils and fats increased from the figure of 25 per cent, to which 
it had fallen in 1933 to 43 per cent in 1934-35 and 47 per cent, in 1936. 

The increase in the use of whale-oil was the result not only of the smaller 
supply of oil raw materials on the world market but also of the attempt to 
make the fats supply independent of imports from foreign countries. Other 
countries joined, sometimes at considerable costs, with Norwaj 7 and Great Britain 
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in the whaling industry as it was thus possible to obtain a raw material not con¬ 
trolled by a foreign state and which did not involve the use of foreign exchange* 
Table I shows not only the output of margarine but also the output of arti¬ 
ficial food-fats (lard compound, pure vegetable- and similar food-fats) and thus 
presents a general picture of the total output of artificial fats. From the point 
of view of their manufacture there are close connections between the different 
kinds of artificial fats. The country most important in the production of the 
so-called artificial food-fats is the United States. In the fat supply of this coun¬ 
try lard compounds are much more important than margarine Thus in 1934 
the output of lard compounds was 5.2 million quintals against an output of 1 2 
million quintals of margarine; and when in the following years the output of 
margarine increased, that of lard compounds probably also increased. Also in the 
United Kingdom the production of lard compounds has a certain importance; 
here production has increased very considerably during the last ten years and 
even during the crisis, and particularly after the reduction of the import of lard 
from the United States in 1935-36. The next most important producing country 
is Russia, where production was first undertaken in 1931. In all other countries 
referred to in the Table lard compounds and other similar artificial food-fats 
constitute only a small part of the total output of artificial food-fats. This is 
certainly not to say. howevei. that this pioduction is of only small importance; 
it is important especially locally, for like margarine consumption the use of other 
artificial food-fats is often concentrated in particular regions. In all countries 
production has increased in the last few years. Where production increased 
even during the crisis yeais this may be partly attributed to restriction of margarine 
production. I11 general, however, these food-fats, on account of their quality, 
compete less with butter and margarine than with lard and salted fat pork. This 
can be seen for example in the case of the United States. 

This is a brief summary of the most important tendencies in the margarine 
industry which have been in operation in the last few years. We shall now make 
a more complete survey of the developments in the most important margarine- 
producing countries. 


The Trend of Margarine Production 
in the most important Producing Countries. 

United States. — The production and sale of margarine in the United 
States is subject to severe limitations imposed by both the Federal Government 
and the governments of the individual states. The first law passed by the Federal 
Government was the Oleomargarine Act of 1886 which made it compulsory to 
designate margarine “ Oleomargarine ”, and which imposed special occupational 
taxes of 600 dollars on margarine producers, of 480 dollars on wholesale deal¬ 
ers, and 48 dollars on retail dealers, and further a stamp tax of 2 cents per 
pound, payable by the producer, and an import duty of 15 cents per pound. 

The Oleomargarine Act was subsequently amended six times. In 1902 the 
stamp tax was raised from 2 cents to 10 cents per pound for coloured margarine 
and to y 4 cent per pound for uncoloured margarine. At the same time the spe- 
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cial occupational tax was reduced in respect of uncolonred margarine to 200 
dollars on wholesale dealers and to six dollars for retail dealers. Another im¬ 
portant amendment came in 1931. The 10 cents tax on coloured margarine was 
made general for yellow margarine since the tendency was increasingly towards 
the use of palm oil, soybean oil and yellow oleo-oil which produced a margarine 
with a natural yellow colour. The result is that margarine must in practice 
have a white colour in order to avoid the higher taxes. The Act did not in fact 
forbid the packing of small quantities of colouring matter in manufacturers' 
original packages. Also the method of colouring may be stated on the package 
provided that there is also a statement concerning the conditions under which 
the colouring process is allowed without breaking the law. According to a 
Regulation from the United States Bureau of Internal Revenue the following 
persons may colour margarine: 

“ A private individual for use of his own family, household servants, and 
44 non-paying guests; 

" All institutions under complete control of the United States, a state or 
“ political subdivision thereof for use of inmates or employees of such institutions; 

44 Co-operative clubs or fraternities for use of members where boarding expen- 
44 ses of members are pro-rated and meals are not served to other persons for 
44 compensation. ” 

The use of oleomargarine in Federal Institutions is free from taxes; special 
decrees of the War Department, of the Veterans Bureau, and the Department 
of Interior demand however that no part of the money appropriated shall be used 
for the purchase of oleomargarine or other butter substitutes for other purposes 
than for cooking. 

The customs duty on oleomargarine in the Tariff Act of 1922 was 8 cents 
per pound, and in 1930 was raised to 14 cents. Further, in 1930 duties were 
placed on all oils and fats commonly used in the margarine industry In ad¬ 
dition. further charges were placed by the Revenue Act of April 1934 on almost 
all the oils and fats useful for margarine industry" with the exception of cotton¬ 
seed oil. corn oil, soybean oil and babassu oil; these charges were in the form 
of an excise tax of 3 cents per .pound on first domestic processing. 

Under the full powers granted by the Oleomargarine Act the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue made on 9 April 193b an order that on every package of oleo¬ 
margarine the word 44 Oleomargarine " should be marked in letters of 3/4 of an 
inch tall. Other orders regulate advertising. 

In addition to the Federal Government measures there existed in the middle 
of 1936 in all states, excluding Arizona, state regulations of some kind or 
other concerning margarine, and in many cases these alone or in conjunction 
with the Federal measures were so severe that they were in effect prohibitive 
of the production and sale of oleomargarine. Of the measures state excise taxes 
must first be considered. In June 193b eight states imposed taxes of 5, io» or 
15 cents, on all margarine offered for sale, without exception. In 16 states, includ¬ 
ing all the cotton states, there were taxes of between 10 and 15 cents on all marga¬ 
rine which contained other than certain given home-produced raw materials or did 
not contain a given percentage of animal fats and home-produced raw material. 
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Further in 18 states a licence and a licence fee is imposed on most or all of 
the following concerns: margarine producers, wholesale and retail dealers in 
margarine, and restaurants, hotels and boarding houses which serve margarine 
to their guests. The licence fees are in several cases very small and are only 
a few dollars but in other cases they amount to a considerable sum. In the state 
of Pensylvania the licence fee for manufacturers is 1000 dollars, for retail dealers 
ioo dollars, for restaurant and hotels 50 dollars, and for boarding houses 10 dollars. 

The list of government measures is not yet exhausted. In 31 states the sale 
of yellow margarine is prohibited, and in 20 states the use of margarine in charit¬ 
able, penal, or other institutions (sometimes excepting penal institutions), receiv¬ 
ing the assistance from the State is also prohibited. In other states hotels, 
restaurants, and boarding houses, serving margarine to their guests have to notify 
the guests that it is margarine. 

It is easy to see the purpose of all these measures While the original inten¬ 
tion was to protect in the first place the butter market and also the consumer 
of butter, at the present time measures taken have in addition the object of pro¬ 
tecting the market for all home-produced oils and fats. Measures taken have 
been successful. Without them the use of margarine would in the last few years 
have become much more general, especially in view of the position of the market 
for oils and fats, and the margarine industry would have used a coutinously 
increasing amount of foreign raw materials. 

The trend in margarine production is shown in table III. 


Table III. — Production oj Butter, Oleomargarine, 
Lard, and Lard compound , in the U. S. A . 

(In thousands of quintals) 


Year 


1913 

1924 

*925 

IQ26 

1027 

1928 

1929 

*93« 
*93* 
*93 2 
*933 
*934 
*935 
* 93 ^ 


Buttei 


Oleomargarine 

' 


7» 2 7 1 

Oqo 

9,444 

* 1,052 

9. *49 1 

1,061 

0.194 

l , 1 OO 

9,4*7 

*, 2 59 

9,392 

* ,439 

9,793 

1,610 

9,59« 

1.477 

9,9i>5 

*,943 

10,251 

Q22 

10,487 

! i,**3 

10,065 

1,199 

9,802 

1.73* 

9,9^0 

. .. 


I„arcl ( Lard compound 

1 


7.025 

! 4.530 

'2,45'' 

i-7<>7 

io,oSj 

5,228 

10,541 

1 5.»74 

10,087 

1 3.348 

11,760 

I 5.i8<> 

21,784 

[ 5.534 

10 632 

1 5.464 

TO,8l8 

1 5.3M 

11,172 

I 4,288 

11.953 

1 4.321 

q,8ll 

5.4<’3 

5,95* I 

7.o,<> 

7,602 



Sauries (from 1913 up to 29 i 5) United States department of Agriculture, Oleomargarine, - 
Statistics of Production, Materials and Manufacture, Consumption, Trade and Prices; Washington, 
D. C., August, 1936. - (For 1936) United States Department of Agriculture, The fats and 
oil situation, March 19 37. 
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It can be seen that production decreased considerably after X930 as the 
result of the intensification of state restrictions, but that it increased again after 
IQ33 on account of the changed position of the market in oils and fats Con¬ 
sumption, however, varied very considerably, from one state to another. In 
certain states the market for margarine was completely, or almost completely, 
destroyed The influence of additional state taxes in this respect can be seen in 
table IV which shows the number of retail dealers holding a licence to sell marga¬ 
rine in 1928 when there were no excise taxes, and the number in the middle of 
1935, when 17 states had introduced excise taxes 

Table IV — Numbers of Uncoloured-Oleomargarme 
Retail Dealers in the U S A tn 1928 and 193s 


In <> states t ixing all oleomargarine 6 to 15 < ents per, 
pound I 

In 3 St ites t mug uncoloured oleomargarine 5 cents per 
pound 

In s st ites laving oleom ugi* 11 e containing imported mat 
tcnals 10 to cents per pound 1 

I11 31 Stitis without excise taxes ( 1) ( 


Intal 


IQ 28 

1 H 5 

1 housaucD 

Thous ends 

17 

1 1 

0 

^ A 


, 21 


l ZQ 

ns 

155 


S ouru l vmn States Du>artm*ni or Agkkuj n ri Buuau of Agricultural lA-ononucs State 
md federal legislation and Decisions Relating to Oleomargarine Washington, D C, ]inic 1056 
(1) Of these States, seven enacted laws imposing excise taxes between February and June 1935 


Table V — 7 he Amount of the Different Kindi* of Margarine Produced 
m the United States as a Percentage of the 7 otal Production 


Oleomargarine (umolouietb Oleounrgmne (e »i Hired) 


C deiul »r Year 

Cotnbmed 

F xdusm 


A turn d mid 

of 


v egv table 

\ egcliblc 

_ 

] Oil 

Oil 

1022 

1 

5b 3 

4 ° r 

1<»2(> 

45 0 

7 

IO30 

27 e> 

'>7 7 

10 34 

I 200 1 

78 9 


I 


J xtluhive 
of Animal 
Oil 

Combined 
Vntrnul and 

I Vegttible 

1 Oil 

1 xduMve 
of 

\ tgt table 
Oil 

1 xUu*dv I 
of Amind 
Oil 1 

| 

Total 

1 _ 

0 l 

I * 7 

O 7 


| 100 


1 ^ 

2 1 


IOO 


2 0 

* 5 


100 


i 0 S 1 

0 3 


IOO 


Source United Static Dipartmint 01* Agriculture, Buieau of Agricultural rcunomics, Oleo 
margarine, - Statistics of Production, Materials used in Manufactuie, Consultation, Trade and Prices, 
Washington, D C, August, 1936 
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Grouping the states according to the size, relatively to the kind of excise 
tax it appears that a general sales tax of six cents is severely restrictive while a 
tax of ten cents and over has a prohibitive effect 

The effect of the measures against the colouring of margarine can be seen 
m the following table 

The shaie of coloured margarine which was already small fell in 1954 to 
1-2 per cent, and the share of margarine made from vegetable oils and fats conti¬ 
nuously increased Since 1925 margarine made from animal fats only has no 
longer been shown At the time of writing this article there are no data on the 

Table VI — bats and Oils (excluding milk) used m the Manufacture 
of Oleomargarine in the United States 




Animal fats and oils 



r cge table oils 

Other 











t its 











ind 


Oleo 

oil 

laird 
m utral 

Oleo 

stcurme 

. Oleo 
<-tOlk 

BuUtr 

Coconut 

Cotton 

Htcd 

Peanut 

01K 

1 (J) 


0 

0 

u 

1 

O 


0 

0 

_ 

0 


Year 

beginning 




1 






1 

July 










1 

I 

1913 

47 

79 

1 



5 

(2) 

19 

3 

1 0 

T 919 

29 

12 



2 


20 

n 

15 


19 »o 

21 

M 



1 


41 

s 

7 

1 3 

192 1 

25 

‘7 

3 


I 

l 

30 

10 

7 


1922 

26 

17 

3 


I 


3 7 

11 

1 


1923 

25 

10 

3 


1 

1 

4 i 

ro 

3 

| ( 2 ) 

1924 

24 

14 

3 


2 

1 

13 

11 

2 

\<Z) 

1925 

22 

72 

2 


I 

J 

40 

12 

3 

I 

1926 

22 

I I ! 

! 2 


7 


1 * 4 > 

1 j 

2 

l 

7927 

18 1 

70 1 

2 




SO 

10 

2 

1 ( 2 ) 

1928 

10 

3 

2 

(2) 

-- 

T 1 

1 Oo 

10 

2 

I 1 

1929 

*5 

I 

7 ! 

! ~ 

U) 

1 

I 

1 

02 

10 

2 

1 I 

Calendar yuir 

1 

1 







: 

: 

| 

1 

7930 

■ 1 1 

5 

2 

(2) 


1 

<>1 

70 

2 

1 2 . 

1931 

10 

5 

3 

w 


!u!“ 1 

[ 70 ! 

s 

2 

2 

1932 

7 

6 

2 

U) 


74 

9 

2 

(2) 

J 93 i 

s I 


2 

( 2 ) 


(-2 

7 S , 

9 

1 

(2) 

1934 

10 

3 

2 


I I 

U) ~ 

S 7 1 

-’5 1 

1 I 

I 

7 935 

0 1 

1 

T 


7 1 

(2) 

5<> 1 

3- 

1 

(3) 2 

I93t> 

5 1 

7 | 

1 


J 1 

(2) - 

4<> 1 

33 

I 

(4) 12 


S ovrn 1 m and x >19 up to 1935 UNin d Statfs l)i partmint or Agrkttlturl, Oleomargarine 
— Statistics of Production used in Manufacture, Consumption Irade and Prices, Washington,]) C 
August, 1036 1936 Unitid Statxs Diparimini of \gricttlturj , The Fats and Oils Situation 

Washington, March 1937 

(1) Includes negligible quantities of cream repoitcd T913 14 to 1916-17, and unnamed oils in 
192021, 1934 Vj, and edible tallow, and the following, oils corn soybean, mustard, palm, sesaint, 
palm kernel, sunflower, and babassu as reported (2) Less than one half of 1 per cent — (3) In 
dudes 1 percent babassu (4) Includes -> per cent babassu oil, 5 per cent soybean oil, and 1 
pei cent palm kernel oil 
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effect of the measures taken in the last few years that would allow us to say whether 
they will lead to a new increase in the amount of margarine containing partly 
animal oils and fats. 

The change from animal to vegetable raw materials is seen even more clearly 
from table VI. While in 19x4 animal fats made three quarters of the oils and fats 
used by the margarine industry, in 1919 they made only 46 per cent, and the 
percentage continuously decreased until in 1936 it finally reached 8 per cent. 
The increasing use of vegetable oils was concentrated mainly on coconut oil. 
This oil had the advantage over most other foreign raw materials of the marga¬ 
rine industry that it could be imported from the Philippine Islands and other 
poSvSessions of the Unted States and was not therefore subject to customs duty. 
Coconut oil represented in 1932 75 per cent, of the total oils and fats used by 
margarine. After 1933 the percentage decreased, principally as the result of 
the excise tax of 3 cents per pound, while the use of cotton-seed oil further 
increased. 

In addition to coconut oil and cotton-seed oil two other oils have become 
important in margarine production in the last two years, namely soyabean and 
babassu oil. Soyabean oil, which was first used in 1934 and was in 1935 only 


Tabjue VII. — Fats and Oils Used in the Lard Compound Industry 

of the United States. 



1 

1 

IQ 33 

1934 


% 

O 

0 

% 

Cotton-seed oil. 

| 

80 1 | 

1 

87 7 

87.2 

Peanut oil. 

1 O 4 1 

« 3 

O.7 

Coconut oil . . 

1 0 9 ! 

0 7 

O.7 

Corn oil. 

! oil 

01 

a 2 

Soybean oil. 

! 0 5 

0 1 

0 2 

R apeseed oil. 


: 

0 0 

Palm oil. 

1 23 

2 2 

l 4 

Sesame oil. 

| 0 8 

O 8 

0 4 

Sunflower oil. 

1 

0 3 

0 t 

Other vegetable oils . 

| _ . 


0.1 


■u 4 

92 2 

91 0 

bard. 

! 0 6 

°>3 

0 2 

Edible animal stearin. 

i 1K 

1 8 

1 8 

Oleo oil. 

1 01 

0.0 

O.l 

Edible tallow. 

4 7 

48 

6 0 

Marine animal oils. 

O 2 


0 0 

Fish oil. 

i 2 

0 9 

0.9 

Total . . . 

IOO 

| TOO 

100 


Source: XT. S. Department op Commerce, Bureau or the Census, Animal and Vegetable 
Fats and Oils, - Production, Consumption, Imports, Exports and Stocks, Quarterly for Calendar 
Years 1930 to 1934; Washington, 1935- 
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V 2 per cent, of the total used, represented in 1936 5 per cent, of the total. Babassu 
oil, which is imported free from Brazil under a Trade Agreement signed on 1 
January 1936 and remaining in force for three years, and which is not subject 
to excise duty, has been used by the margarine industry since 1935. Until then 
it was practically unknown in the United States. In 1936 babassu oil made 
5 per cent, of the oils and fats used by the margarine industry and a further in¬ 
crease is to be expected. 

With the further increasing use of cotton-seed oil, of large quantities of 
soyabean oil, peanut oil, and corn oil the share of home-produced oils and fats 
in the total fats and oils used as raw material in the margarine industry, which 
fell from 74 per cent, in 1919 to 25 per cent, in 1933, increased again to 47 per cent, 
in 1936. 

Table III shows the trend also in the production of lard compound which 
is similar to that of margarine production. There are only insignificant changes 
to be recorded concerning the raw material used in this case. The most important 
raw material has, since the first decade of the century, been cotton-seed oil. 
In 1912 this made almost 93 per cent, of the total oils and fats used. At the 
present time the percentage is nearly the same. In contrast with the margarine 
industry the lard compound industry uses but very small amounts relativel}* of 
fish and whale oils. 


Table VIII. ~~ Per Capita Consumption of Butter , Oleomargarine , Lard , 
and Lard Compound in the U. S. A. 



Calendat 

yea: 


Butter 

kR 

Oleomar^ iriue 

kR 

Lard 

k« 

Compound 1 . 

k« 

'total 

1013 





7 53 

O 73 


4 i 5 

>7 7 « 

1920 



• . • 


"71 

l 54 

0 03 

3 

17 33 

IC )2 I 





7 35 

0 <H 

5 1 3 

3 22 

l(> Oo 

1022 





7 7 <> 

O 77 

<> 44 

5 04 

l S 01 

1023 





8 12 

O UI 

<> 

2 QO 

18 <>0 

1024 





S 21 

0 0 1 

0 QiJ 

3 22 

10 32 

1025 





8 °3 

0 <>1 

1 O °3 

1 15 

10 41 

1926 




. . 

1 7 04 

0 

(1 17 

4 35 1 

1 1041 

10 27 





| 7 04 

I 04 

0 2(> 

4 45 

10 Oi) 

1028 





7 Ho 

J 18 

, <> 07 

4 20 

10 01 

I02<) 





7 HO 

l 32 

10 

4 10 

20 

‘030 





7 s 5 

1 18 

0 20 

4 45 

10 73 

1031 





8 17 

0 80 

<>53 

4 20 

JO 82 

1032 

. . . 




t 8 21 

' 0 73 

, 0 8q 

3 40 

10 23 

103 3 





1 7 08 

| 0 80 

0 71 1 

3 45 ' 

TO OI 

1034 

V) ’ 




i s 1 7 

0 05 

0 1 7 

4 n , 

10 41 

1035 




1 7 So 

1 3 <> 

4 17 

,5 53 

18 87 


Source- United Static Department of Agricttlture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Oleomargarine, - .Statistics of Production, Materials used in Manufacture, Consumption, Trade and 
Prices; Washington, D. C., August, ich6 . 

(1) Preliminary. 
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As we have shown there are many factors affecting the trend of margarine 
production and consumption in the United States. Under the conditions created 
by the state regulation the price relation with butter still appears in spite of 
everything to be of overwhelming importance. Though only a small proportion 
of the output of margarine is coloured margarine yet this is used as, so to say, 
4 *spread for bread”. Use of margarine as fat for cooking and baking should not 
be so great, as for these purposes a large supply of two other home-produced fats, 
lard and lard compound, is generally available at more advantageous prices. 


Table IX. — Average Price of Butter and Oleomargarine in the V , S. A. 


IM20 
102 I 
102 2 
1023 

T02.J 
1025 
1020 
102 7 

1020 
1030 
10 51 
1032 
* 0 J 3 
*<M 4 

193O 


Year 


1 Butter, 

1 New York 

| cent 1 * per pound 


Oleomargarine, nut, 
Chicago 

cents, per pound 


Or 4 j 

28 8 

43 3 1 

22 0 

. 40 7 

19 4 

4OO 

20 2 

1 42 0 , 

21 1 

1 45 3 | 

21 3 

1 44 4 1 

2T 5 

j 47 3 1 

17 9 

i 47 4 1 

17 3 

1 45 ' 

175 

1 3 <> 5 | 

10 C ) 

| *83. 

12 7 

! 210 

8 8 

1 21 7 

8 2 

| *5 7 1 

9.1 

1 2<) 8 

12.6 

J 3 3 0 

15 3 


_ 


Source: United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economies, The 
Fats and Oils Situation; Washington, March 1937. 


Germany. — The output of margarine in Germany, which in 1913 was 
between 2 and 2.2 million quintals, increased to 3.4 millions in 1924 and then to 
4.37 millions in 1928, and to 5.1 millions in 1932. Under the Fat Regulation plan 
of 23 March 1933 which aimed at the increase of home-production and reduction 
of imports there was imposed a production quota fixed at about 60 per cent. 
The law provided directly for the use of home-produced fat and at the same time 
for an admixture of home-produced lard in margarine prodtiction and further 
introduced an excise duty on margarine in order to weaken the competitive power 
of margarine. The production of artificial fat was limited at the same time. 

The amount of lard to be admixed was fixed at first for the months of No¬ 
vember and December 1933 at 5 per cent, of the total output of margarine and 
then at 10 per cent, for January 1934, at 12.5 per cent, for the period February 
to September 1934 and 10 per cent, for October 1934. In November 1934 this 
provision for mixing of lard was abolished. 

*** Ec. 9 TngL 
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The system of a production quota was administered at first through the 
Central Oils and Fats Office. loafer the duty of fixing quotas was transferred to 
the central organisation of the margarine and artificial fat industries created by 
an Order of 23 July 1934. an organisation which is under the general control of 
the Minister for Food and Agriculture. The output of margarine fell in 1933 to 
4 05 million quintals and in 1934 to 3-**2 million quintals In 1935 the output 
during the period from January to September was even less than in the pre¬ 
vious year but in the last quarter of the year the quota was raised again 
as a lesult of shorter supplies of butter and other fats, and the total pro¬ 
duction for 1935 finally reached 4.07 million quintals. Production in 1936 fur¬ 
ther increased for the same reasons. 

As a lesult of the decrease in the output of margarine it became necessary 
to assure a supply of fats at low prices to the poorer classes of the community. 
These questions were solved lastly through the introduction of various kinds 
of margarine with fixed retail prices for the cheapest kinds, and secondly, 
through the introduction of a fat supply at reduced prices, for certain categories 
of consumers, and the limitation of the supply of cheap margarine to certain 
classes of people. 

Table X The Trend of Fat Consumption in Germany ( 1) 



expressed in terms of Pure Tat 

0) 






J H 

om 

KjCKy U 


Products 








1000 < 

jumtals 

kg P <1 lie Hi 

kc 

pt i consumption imt 

Butter . . . 

1 

4 200 

I 

5 *1 

(> 4 

<> <> 1 

7 * 

Fat pork and lard 


1 

(> 0 

3 5 

7 * 

0 * 

Kdible tallow 

1 350 

1 3 so 

<> 5 

0 5 

0 (> 

0 0 

Margarine . . 

1,680 

l 1 4 <>° 

1 2 <> 

5 2 1 


0 0 

Vegetable table-oils* 

. . 1 1,000 

1 . 45 ” 

1 5 , 

2 2 

1 8 1 

2 S 

Unmixcd vegetable 

edible j 

| 

| 

1 

I 


fats . . . 

. | 200 

pio 

<> S 

0 7 

04 

0 8 

Total 

30,720 

j 11,710 

ib } 

20 5 

19 7 

-3 5 

Index figure njog-ij 

JUO | 100 

1 128 

! / at) 

tj6 1 

TOO 

li') 


S ount l>i H n fl Di.ckln, Die Veischiebung beim Nahnmgsmittelveibrauch seit dcr Y01- 
kriegwit Die hrnahnmg, Zcilschrift fur das gesanile Frnahrungwesen, Band II, Heft Leipzig 

(i) Present aiea (2) lu order to allow the computation of a total figure, the indu idual 
figures an* expressed in terms of pure fat To arrive at a hgure expressed in terms of pure fat the 
following deductions art made Butter, 15 per cent., fat pork and lard, 25 per cent.; edible tallow 20 
per cent.; Margarine, 16 per cent , imported fat pork, 15 per cent , imported lard, 5 per cent. 


The most important fact concerning the future development of the German 
margarine industry is that in spite of the measures taken up to the present time 
with the object of increasing the home production of fats, home production covers 
only 55 per cent, of the need for food-fats, and that there are severe difficulties in 
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the way of a further increase of fat production (i). In these circumstances an 
adequate fats supply is inconceivable independently of a large output of margarine* 
The trend of the consumption of fat per head of the population in Germany 
has been as follows: 


Table XX. — Consumption of Fats in Germany in Kilogrammes per Head (i) 


Butter.J 

Fat pork and lard.I 

Margarine, artificial food fats and | 

vegetable fats. 

Table oil . 

Total . . . 


1913 

1932 

193! 

1934 

1935 

(> 2 

7.2 

73 

7 2 

7 4 

7 4 

7.8 

, 74 

71 

6.4 

5 3 

0 3 

! 7 () J 

! 74 

7 3 

1 5 

2 0 

I 0 1 

J 8 

1 8 

18 4 

26 3 

-4 3 

■*3 5 1 

22 0 


Table XII. — Fats and Oils used in the Margarine and Food Fats 
Industries of Germany 



1 102H 


1931 


Kaw matrnaiH 

- 

- 

| 

- 


icon 1 

0 

TOGO . 

0 


j quintals 

0 

quintal* 

° 

Premier jus . 

1 

. . . 1 104 | 

248 

I 

48 1 

I 22 

Oleomargarine . 

... | , 

2 05 

14 

°*35 

Lard. 

... 1 45 ; 

1 07 

57 

1 45 

Other annual tats .... 


I IO 

20 

0 5 i 

Pressed t allow. 

... 1 3 ' 

O 07 

1 


Total animal fats . . . . 

• • | ^ 4 1 1 

5 75 

MO 

3 53 

Hardened marine animal oil 

. • • 051) | 

>5 74 

J. 53 <> 

30 

Hardened vegetable fats . 

, . . 1 

21 78 

443 

11 26 

Coconut fat . 

. . . j | 

20 58 

484 1 

12 30 

Palm-kernel fat .. . 

... 35 * ! 

- s 55 

| 408 

11 go 

Palm fat . 

. . 1 50 

T 10 

1 

11 82 

Soybean oil . 

... 44 2 , 

55 

4 <L 5 , 

Ground-nut oil . 

4-5 

jo 15 

1 202 

b 66 

Cotton-heed oil . 

... 1 22 

<1 5 5 

! - ! 


Sesurn oil. ... 


O 2 <) 

1 -- l 

’ 1 <>3 

Idnseed oil . 



04 j 

Other vegetable oils and fats. 

... 1 -205 1 

4 8() 

1 73 

* «5 

Total \ egetablc oils and fat 

. . . 5.288 

7 « 5 * 

! • M5V | 

57 4 ^ 

General total. 

. . . 1 4,188 

l OO OO 

| 3 .V 34 j 

100 00 


Source: Statistisches Jahrlmcli fur das deutsclic Reich, 


(i) Backk, Warum wurde einc ncuc Regelung des Fettvcrbrauchs und Fcttbezuges notwendig? Per 
Vierjahresplan, Zeitschrift fttr nationalsozialistische Wirtschaftspolitik, t. Jahrgang, No. i, Berlin 1937. 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. — The mar¬ 
garine supply in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, almost half of which 
came from imports in the pre-war years, became after the war more and more 
independent of imports. These imports came almost entirely form the Nether¬ 
lands and fell continuously from 667,000 quintals in 1924 to 9,100 quintals in 
1935. Since 1934 the amounts of exports, itself not large, was greater than the 
amount of imports. 

The trend in margarine production and consumption in Great Britain is 
particularly interesting since in this case production and consumption have not 
been subject to limitations similar to those imposed in other countries. The 
relations of the price of margarine to that of other fats and the purchasing power 
of the consumer determined the trend. Thus, it was the result of the fall in 
butter prices that the consumption of butter continuously increased after 1929 
while margarine consumption decreased. Following the change in the market 
position margarine consumption increased again after 1935. In contrast with 
the output of margarine, the output of lard compound increased even during 
the crisis; the increase was particularly great, however, after the reduction of the 
import of lard in 1935 determined by the small output in the United States. 


Table XIII. — Production and Consumption of Margarine 
and Lard Compound in the United Kingdom. 



| j 

Production i 

1 

1 

Exports 

Retained 

| A v tillable 

for consumption 

Year 

1 

import* 

1 

ill the 

j United Kingdom 



(In thousands ot quintal*) 




(a) Margarine 


1907 . 

44« 

9 

446 

885 

1912 . 

818 ! 

*4 

684 

1,488 

1924. 

1,864 

22 

667 

2.5°9 

1930 . 

2,040 

! 47 

428 

2.43<> 

1933 .. 

L753 

1 18 

1 16 

L 751 

1934 . 

L543 

16 

1 IO 1 

L557 

1935 . 

L779 

j 20 

1 9 1 

1,768 



(b) Lard compound. 


1924 . 

(0 256 

22 

41 

275 

1930 . 

452 

3° 

37 

458 

1933 . 

560 

18 

8 

550 

1934 . 

574 

20 

5 

559 


Source: Final Report on the Third Census of Production of the United Kingdom (1924), London, 
1931.— Final Report on the Fourth Census of Production (1930), London, 1934. — Report on the 
Import Duties Act Inquiry (1934), Part I. Loudon, 1936. — Board of Trade Journal, No. 2105, 8 
April 1937. 

(1) So far as recorded separately. 
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Table XIV. — Trend of Prices and Consumption of Butter 
and Margarine in the United Kingdom< 


Year 


Trend of prices (1) 

Consumption per capita (2) 

Salted hatter 
per pound 

Margarine 
per pound 

Price of butter 
as per cent. 

of price 
of margarine 

Butter 

Margarine 


s. 

d 

d. 


h 

kg 

1919 . 

1 

10 3 

7 3 

305 4 « 

8 — 

5-85 

1930. 

I 

6 7 

7 3 

256 16 

8 48 

5 35 

1931. 

I 

30 

7 1 

222 54 

9.48 

4.67 

1932 ... *. 

1 

z 4 

6 8 

213 33 

9.84 

4 *7 

1933 . 

1 

04 

6 1 

203 28 

10 66 

381 

*934 . 

0 

11 4 

5 6 

203 57 

” 43 

338 

1935 . 

I 

0 6 

5 4 

233 33 

11 43 

3.81 

1936. 

I 

1 8 

58 

1 

237 93 

— 

390 


(i) Compiled from the Ministry of Labour Gazette. — (2) Soctdtd des Nations, Le Problbne de 
V Alimentation, Volume IV, statistique de la production et de la consomxnation ct des prix, docu¬ 
mentation prtpar^e par l’lnslitut International d*Agriculture; Geneve, 1936. 


Table XV. — Otis and Fats used in the Manufacture of Margarine 
in the United Kingdom by Reporting Firms (1). 

(In thousand of quintals). 


Constituent* 

1927 

1928 

; 

1929 

1930 

*931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

! 

1935 

Vegetable oils and fat > 



I 







Coconut . 

447 

! 5^ 

579 

457 

457 

3<>7 

285 

244 

3*5 

Ground-nut 

i i 73 

183 

3*5 

325 

^«5 

122 

132 

112 

8l 

Cottonseed. 

203 

*73 

162 

*93 

152 

132 

5 * 

152 

122 

Palm kernel ... 

224 

142 

112 

183 

112 

183 

142 

163 

*63 

Soybean . . . - . . . 

122 

112 

4 * 

61 

7 i 

142 

142 

7 * 

122 

Sunflower seed .... 


(-1 

112 

4 1 

31 

112 

7 1 

— 

— 

Miscellaneous . . . 

20 

20 

20 

4 i 

20 

30 

20 

3 * 

30 

Total . . . ! 

1,189 

1,260 

1 . 34 * 

L 3 °* 

1,128 

1,097 

843 

773 

833 

Animal oils and fats 










Oleo. 

92 

61 

7 i 

5 1 

31 

21 

21 

10 

31 

Stearin . 

20 

20 

20 

3 i 

3 * 

3 * 

3 * 

4 i 

30 

Butter. 

10 

10 

10 

10 

20 

20 

10 

10 

IO 

Premier jus . 

20 

20 

20 

10 

20 

20 

20 

20 

3 * 

Lard . 

3 i 

3 * 

3 1 

20 

10 

IO 

10 


— 

Total . . . 

173 

1 M2 

| _ 

152 

122 

112 

102 

92 

8l 

102 

Whale-oil . 

! 254 

^95 

295 

325 

345 

407 

569 

518 

559 

Grand Total . . . 

i,bi6 

1,097 

1.788 

1.748 

1,585 

1,666 

L 5»4 

1.372 

L 494 


Source; Imperial Economic Committed , Vegetable oils and oilseeds, London 1936. 

(1) Compiled from returns from manufacturers responsible for about 90 per cent, of the total 


production, 
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The kinds of raw materials used in the production of margarine and lard 
compounds are shown in Tables XV and XVI. The most important change to 
be noticed is the absolute and relative increase in the use of whale-oil associated 
with a decrease in the use of, firstly, vegetable fats, and, secondly, animal fats. 


Table XVI. — Oils and Fats used in the Manufacture of Lard Compound 
in the United Kingdom by Reporting Firms (i) 

(In thousands of quintals). 


Constituents 

1927 

( 2 ) 

1928 

(2) 

1929 

1 1930 

i 

1 

i 

1931 i 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Vegetable oils and fats: 





1 

1 

1 

1 





Cottonseed. 

1 22 

112 

142 

142 

14-2 1 

142 

163 

213 

203 

-Ground-nut. 

5 * 

61 

61 

7 l 

102 j 

92 

91 

102 

*53 

Soy-bean. 

5 i 

61 

01 

61 

6i 

92 

92 

OJ 

*32 

Palin. 

( 3 ) — 

( 3 ) - 

21 

2 J 

20 J 

20 

20 

20 

31 

Palm kernel. 

10 

JO 

10 

10 

JO J 

IO 

( 3 >- 

( 3 ) — 

( 3 ) - 

Miscellaneous. 

j 

(3) - 

(3) - • 

( 3 ) — 

(3)- 

(3) - ; 

IO 

, __f 

20 

10 

20 

Total . . . 

234 

244 

**95 

305 

..1 

1 

335 ; 

300 

381. ! 

406 

539 

Animal oils and fats (prin¬ 




1 

1 


"! 

j 



cipally stearine) .... 

JO 

10 

10 

IO 1 

JO 

1° ; 

10 ! 

i 

IO 

10 

Marine mis (almost entirely 
whale). 

Grand Total . . . 

5 T 

61 

bi 

i 

Or 


1 

7 1 ; 

;; 1 

92 

*93 

295 

3 L 5 

36b 

37 <> 

416 j 

447 | 

477 1 

508 j 

742 


Source: Imperial Economic Committee, Vegetable oils and oilseeds; London, 1036. 

<i) Compiled from returns from manufacturers responsible for about 85 per cent, of the total 
production. — (2) Incomplete; omits one firm included in 1920 and subsquent years. The firm con¬ 
sumed about 2,000 tons of oils and fats in 1929 — {3) Less than 500 tons. 


Denmark. — The output of the Danish margarine industry reached a 
record level in 1930 with a production of 826,000 quintals of margarine, 4,650 
quintals of palmin and 15,400 quintals of lard compound. The increasing 
difficulties in the way of butter exports that arose in the following years followed 
by a considerable fall in butter prices, weakened directly, and indirectly as a result 
of government measures, the competition of margarine with butter. The out¬ 
put of margarine fell to 717,000 quintals in 1934, but later there was again an 
increase. The market position for butter improved slowly and the special mea¬ 
sures to check margarine production were not renewed when the law expired at 
the end of November 1934. 

Among the raw materials used by the margarine industry animal oils and 
fats are, as in other countries, of small relative importance, as can be seen from 
table XVII. Among vegetable oils and fats coco-oil is of chief importance. The 
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amount of this oil used fell till 1932 in both relative and absolute amounts, de¬ 
clining from 63.5 per cent of the total oils and fats used in 1924 to 32.7 per cent, 
in X93 2 I after that time it increased both relatively and absolutely and repre¬ 
sented about 37 per cent, of the total in 1935. The considerable increase in the 
use of hardened animal oil (hardened whale-oil) and soybean oil in the last few 
years should be noticed. 

The trend of butter and margarine consumption was as follows: 


Year 


I 9 U 
1920 
I9V> 
19JT 

1933 


Kilogrammes per Head 


Butter 

Margarine 



5 9 

22 6 

0 I 

22 6 

6 8 

22 I 

8 5 

* 20 5 

9 6 

^0 5 

9 0 

19 6 

9 5 

21 2 


The Netherlands. — The development of the margarine industry in the 
Netherlands in the last few years has been determined by two different facts, 
first the position of the butter market and the resulting government measures 
and second the decline in the important margarine export trade 

The increasing difficulties that have been in the way of the exports of butter 
and other dairy products since 1929 led, finally, to a very difficult position in 
the highly developed milk industry. Finally, on 10 July 1932 was passed the 
Milk Crisis Law of which one object was to assure to the milk industry a larger 
home market by means of restricting the competition of other fats with butter. 
The law imposed, among other things, an excise duty on all fats, including 
butter, the proceeds of which were to be used for the supporting of the milk 
industry. Margarine was subjected to the following regulations: 

r. From 1 July 1932 margarine sold on the home market had to have 
an admixture of a given percentage of butter. The percentage was fixed at first 
at 25 per cent, and remained at this figure until 16 September 1935 with the 
exception of the period 3 April 1933 to 3 July 1933 when it was 40 per cent, and 
from 13 January 1935 to 6 May 1935 when it was 15 per cent. Then it was redu¬ 
ced to 10 per cent. 

2. The same excise duty is payable on butter to be mixed with margarine 
as is payable on other butter for home consumption. This tax was at first 42 cents 
per kilogramme, was increased at the end of July 193 2 f° 55 cents and then was 
continually increased until it reached one gulden on 12 March T 933 * After that 
the tax was varied slightly up and down according to the market position. Up 
to the middle of 1936 it fluctuated between 85 and no cents, and in the following 
months was temporarily reduced to 75 cents and in April 1937 7 ° cents. 











Table XVII. — Raw Materials used by the Margarine Industry in Denmark (i). 

(In quintals). 
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Source * Dan marks Produktionsstatistik. 

(1) With the exception of milk, salt, and other small amounts of fat and butter and some other materials 
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3. Margarine may only be put on the market on the payment of a tax. 
This tax is not the same for all kinds of margarine. For the usual kind it was 
fixed at first at 15 cents per kilogramme but was later increased or decreased 
according to the size of the quota for butter mixing. When this mixing quota 
was reduced to 10 per cent, on 16 September 1935 the tax was increased to 46.5 
cents and on xi November 1935 it was fixed at 39 cents per kilogramme. 
Until the middle of 193b it fluctuated about this figure. It was then, however 
gradually reduced until it reached 33.75 cents at the end of January 1937. From 
February it was again increased by small stages until it reached 42.7 cents on 
30 May 1937. 

Table XVIII. — Production and Export Surplus of Butter and Margarine 

in the Netherlands . 

(In x.ooo quintals). 




Butter 

Margarine 

Year 

1 

Production 

Export 

Production 

Export 



(1) | 

surplus ( z ) 

( 3 ) (i) 

surplus (4) 

Average 1 (>21-25. 



2 b O 

*.**4 

779 

I<)2t>. 


830 

440 

1 . 33 <> 

‘>37 

»927 . 


85* 

461 

1,401 

921 

1928 . . 


853 

44 4 5 6 

1,392 

885 

1929. . . . . 


867 

453 

T ,320 

720 

* 93 °.! 


872 

399 

I.27I 

08 b 

*93 1 . 


848 

289 

I .1 IO 

543 

*932 . 


852 

161 

027 

*56 

*933 .'. 


S8l 

277 

517 

116 

. 

(5) 

905 

3&4 

525 

92 

1935. 

(5) 

962 

466 

532 

58 

*930. 

1 

(5) 

1 

*,013 

0O2 

555 

70 


Source: Maandschnft van het Centraal Uurtau voor de Statistiek. 

(1) Net weight. — (2) Gross weight. (Net weight *-• gross weight less 0 percent ). — (3) Output 
* of margarine factories. Excluding butter used in the production of, or mixed with, margarine. — 
(4) Gross weight. (Net weight «• gross weight less 15 per cent.). — (5) Excluding output of butter for 
own consumption for which there arc no figures. This output was estimated a 23,000 quintals for 
1934, 48,000 quintals for 1035 and 20,000 quintals for 1936. 


4. In 1933 an agreement with the margarine industry limited the sale 
of margarine in the Netherlands to a weekly amount of 1,050 tons. 

5. As these measures necessarily involved an increase in the price of 
margarine it was prescribed that the margarine industry should produce a given 
quantity of margarine without an admixture of butter, so called People’s Marga¬ 
rine, for sale to the poor classes of the population at a fixed price. 

Further measures regulating margarine output came in 1935. From 1935 
the margarine industry had to use oil and fat raw materials produced in the 
Netherlands or the Netherlands Indies to an amount of at least 60 per cent, of the 
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Saurce * Maandschnft van het Centraal Bureau voor dt S taHstuk 1927, Vo 4 1931 No 4 1035, No 4, 1936, No 5, 1937 No 4 
(1) a Including butter which after 1932 had to be mixed with margarine, b Excluding butter which after 1932 had to be mixed with marga¬ 
rine — The total consumption of butter and margarine grv en m column 6 differs from the total of columns 2 and 5 since before 1932 margarine 
factories also used butter for the manufacture of marganne The amount used during the period IQ21 31 \aried between 3,000 and 8,000 q uintals , 
and this amount should be deducted from columns 2 and to arme at the total consumption 
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total oils and fats used. Further, for January and February 1935 the use of 
marine-animal oil in margarine production was forbidden. 

The effects of these measures are of particular interest, because there were 
strictly applied measures which had in part been definitely disapproved in 
other countries. It is however not easy to make a clear picture of the effects of 
the particular measures from the facts available which are given in the accom¬ 
panying tables. 

The consumption of butter decreased from year to year after the coming 
into force in 1932 of the measures mentioned above; consumption had increased 
considerably after the decrease in the butter price in 1930 and in 1932 had reached 
a record figure of 705,000 quintals. In 1936 the total butter consumption, 
including the butter mixed with margarine, was 480,000 quintals. While this 
decrease was taking place exports were increasing, and in 1935 the export surplus 
of butter reached a record figure and there was a further and considerable increase 
in 1936. 

Margarine consumption decreased after 1929 in consequence of an increase 
in butter consumption. After the introduction of margarine regulations, there 
was a further decrease in 1932 and 1933. But from 1934 there was a slow increase 
in consumption. 


Table XX. — Average retail Priee of Butter and Margarine in Amsterdam . 

(Cents per *4 kilogramme). 


Year 


W 5 

l<)2b 

11J27 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
*932 
*935 
1934 
*935 


Butter 

Margarine 

132 5 

60 

IJ 7 

60 

119 

OO 

*23 5 

60 

*23 

bo 

104 

bo 

88 

55 

80 5 

47 

95 

3 * 

88 5 

59 

90 5 

59 

. __ 

_ „ * _ _ 


Source: Jttttrcijfers voor Nederland: 1930, S 117; i<H 3 . S 1 1®, 1935 , S. m8. 


The consumption of butter and margarine together tended until 1932 to 
increase considerably as a result of falling prices. It now appears that the charges 
imposed in 1932 through various measures on butter and margarine had the 
result that the consumer used partly other oils and fats not .subject to such large 
charges. The decline in butter and margarine consumption continued in 193b. 
The increasing use of other oils and fats was partly due to the fact that production 
of margarine in the home in order to avoid the paying of the excise duty gradually 
extended. In order to check the substitution by consumers of other fats the 
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Table XXI. — The Consumption of Artificial Food Fats , Lard 
and Food Oils in the Netherlands. 

(in iooo quintals). 


• 

Artificial food fats, 
not 

including margarine 

1 

Lard 

Food oils 

Total 

1935 

1936 

I 

1935 

j 1936 

1 

1935 

*936 

I *935 

1 1 

J936 

. 

1st half-year .... 

54.I 

64.6 

3 9 

2-4 

19.2 

259 

77.2 

92.9 

2nd » .... 

48.0 

86.3 

3.0 

3-4 

28.3 

52.0 

793 

141.7 

3rd » .... 

63.6 

60.1 

3-4 

1.1 

25.7 

18.3 

92.7 

79,5 

4th » .... 

61.2 

68.3 

2.9 

1.6 

20.1 

23‘4 

84.2 

93-3 


226.9 

279-3 

13 2 

8.5 

933 

119-6 

333-4 

407.4 

Weekly average . . . j 

(>) 4-4 

(2) 5-3 

(1) °-3 

(2) 0.2 

(!) 1.8 

(2) 2.3 

(1) 6,4 

. 

(2) 7.7 


Source: De Landbouw-Cri&ismaatregeln hunne Werking en Vitvoering XIII , Driemaandehjk&ch 
Verslag aan de Staien-Generaal (Oct., Nov., Dec. 1936). 

(1) 52 Weeks. — (2) 53 Weeks. 


Table XXII. — Raw Materials used in and Output of the Margarine Industry 

in the Netherlands. 

(In 1,000 quintals) 


Year 

Oils aud fats used 

| Output 

Animals oils 

and fats (1) 

Vegetable oils 

aud fats (2) 

Butter 

Margarine 

(including 
added butter) 

i Fats for 

j cooking and 
baking and 
other refined 
fats 

Average 1921-25 . . 

335 * 

776.2 

3*9 

1,115.0 

17I.O 

1926. 

260.7 

1,182.2 , 

8.0 

1.3438 

285.9 

1927. 

297 5 

1,132.0 

0-5 

1,407 8 

323-7 

1928. 

395 4 

I ,*75 * 

6.7 

1.399 3 

358.2 

1929 . 

499 9 

1,001.4 

6.7 

1,3272 

377-9 

1930 . 

710.4 

682 7 

5 ° 

1,276.1 

319.0 

1931 . 

5 * *-7 

620.2 

4-3 

1,112.8 

203.9 

1932 . ! 

212.0 

35**4 

55 ° 

681.5 

393-0 

*933 . 

224.6 

242.1 

( 3 ) 125-4 

642.2 

378.0 

1934 . 

201.7 

272.1 

( 3 ) i° 5-4 

630.0 

406.0 

*935 . 

120.8 

3884 

( 3 ) 71 9 

604.0 

686.0 

1936 . 

118.1 

408.1 

1 

( 3 ) 37-7 

593-9 

6G4.0 


Sourer: Maandshcnft van het Central Bureau voor de Statisiiek, 1927, N° 4,1931, N° 4, 1934, N w 5, 
1935 , 4 # * 93 6, N* 5, et 1937, N° 4. 

(x) Oleomargarine, premiers jus, neutral lard, mutton jus, stearine, pressed tallow, hardened 
marine animal oils, etc. — (2) Including small amounts of vegetable and animal fats and oils. 
(Average 1921-25, 3,400; 1926-30, 1,300; i 93 i- 35 » 1,700 quintals). *— (3) A part of the butter mixed 
with margarine is added in special factories. According to the figures given by the Central Butter 
Office ol the Netherlands the total amount of butter added to margarine was 159,000 quintals In 1933, 
130,000 in 1934, 68,000 in 1935 and 46,000 quintals in 1936. 
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tax on compounds and food oils Was increased on 22 September 1935 from 24 
to 30 cents per pound and the tax on the import of food oils, excluding olive oil, 
was increased to 40 cents per kilogramme. But as can be seen from table XXI 
this increase proved to be insufficient. The use of other oils and fats and also 
the production of margarine in the home further increased. Therefore on 2 
July 1936 the taxes on other food fats and food oils were increased to 40 cents 
per kilogramme. 

With the available data it is only possible to analyse the kinds of raw 
materials used in the margarine industry of tlie Netherlands under the heads 
of animal and vegetable materials. (See table XXII). Further the use of raw 
materials composed of fish- and whale-oils and fats is not separately shown 
but included with other animal fats. 

Other countries. — The regulation of margarine production in C2echo- 
slovakla by the Government Law of 12 March 1934 was discussed in the 
previous article. The production of margarine was limited at first to 520,000 
quintals in 1935, later however a further quota of 75,000 was allowed and the 
total pioduction in 1935 was 603,000 against 698,000 quintals in 1934. For 
1936 a quota of 650,000 quintals was established, and 30 per cent, of this must 
be supplied as People’s Margarine at a fixed price and 40 per cent, produced 
within certain price limits. In the third quarter of 1936 this quota was raised. 

One aim of the Law of 12 March 1934 was to increase the use of home-produced 
raw materials in the margarine industry. Thus, in 1935 the margarine industry 
was obliged to use 143,000 quintals of home-produced rape-seed oil and 600, 
quintals home-produced soybean oil, at a fixed price. A similar provision was 
made for 1936 an I 1937. According to the Law of 23 June 1936 a special tax 
lias to be paid after 7 July 1936 on the production and the import of artificial 
fats and oils which compete wdth animal fats. This was fixed at 70 kronen per 
quintal for food oil, at 60 kronen for margarine and similar fats, and at 30 kronen 
for raw materials of the margarine industry. 

The importance of margarine in the fats supply of Czechoslovakia at the 
present day can be seen from the fact that at the time of the reduction of output 
in 1935 the consumption of margarine and artificial fats was 4.3 kilogrammes 
per head of population while butter consumption in the same period was 6.7 
kilogrammes per head. 

Margarine consumption in Sweden has been checked since 1933 by a tax 
which at the end of September 1936 w'as 30 ore per kilogramme. Production 
increased again after 1932 and w r as in 1935 55^>7 00 quintals against 497,000 in 
1931 and against the earlier maximum of 55 2 >4°° quintals in 1929. 

In Norway even after 1934 use was made of the powers granted by the law 
of 24 May 1931 to fix a quota of butter to be mixed with margarine. The 
quota was so fixed as to make it possible to absorb the surplus butter production 
in the margarine industry. The size of the quota therefore fluctuated very con¬ 
siderably. It was highest in the summer of 1935 when between 17 April and 13 
June it was 17 per cent.; it was then reduced until it was five per cent, between 
14 October 1935 to 20 January 1936, and subsequently increased again to 13 
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per cent and finally to 17 per cent After falling to q per cent it was again in¬ 
creased on 1 Pebruan 1937 to 17 per cent 

The tax on margarine introduced bv the law of 29 June 1954 amounted to 
20 ore per kilogramme when the butter mixing quota was 5 per cent For evcrv 
one per cent increase in the amount of butter to be mixed over 5 per cent the 
tax was to be reduced In one ore B\ the law of 21 June 1935 the tax was 
fixed at ro ore per kilogramme when the butter quota was 10 per cent with a 
provision that it should be one ore greater or less according is the butter quota 
decreased or increased 

Tht output of margarine 111 Noiwa\ after the introduction of the law on 
butter mixing and special margarine taxes contmuoush increased In 1936 
it was 553000 quintals 
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Source Norgcs Industm Produktionstetatistik 


In Russia manufacture of margarine was begun in 1930 With the enlarging 
and modernising of the oil industn above all of the refining and hardening plants, 
production increased considerable In 1931 also production of compounds was 
begun and m 1934 this production exceeded that of margarine Margarine 
output m 1934 was 52s,000 quintals and that of other artificial food fats -360,000 
quintals 

The output of margarine in Belgium after falling in 1932 again increased in 
the following ’sears In 1935 came various measures mimical to the margarine 
industry and in 1937 a production quota was established Production m 1935 
was 458,000 quintals against 282,000 in 1932, and 493000 quintals in 1929 
In Finland output increased further in 1933 in spite of a tax on margarine. 
This tax at first, on 29 December 1934, was 2 Fmmarks per kilogramme In April 
1935 it was raised to 3 Fmmarks but then on 22 October 1935 it was reduced 
to j Finmark on account of the change in market conditions The output of 
margarine was in 1934 82,600 quintals against 100,300 m 1929 
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Also in Japan production of margarine was started. The output tended 
to increase but is even so less than the output of butter. In 1934 output was 
16,300 quintals while at the same time butter output was estimated to be 25,000 
quintals. 

On the development of margarine production in other countries (France, 
Austria, Switzerland, Hungary, Poland, and Italy) there are no reliable data. 
Production in all these countries taken together is however small; in 1935 it was 
estimated at 100,000 quintals. How true this figure is it is impossible to say here. 

H. JBoker. 


SURVEY OF THE RECENT AND PRESENT POSITION 
OF AGRICULTURE IN PORTUGAL 

Summary Regions and crops - Rstimates and views on Portuguese agriculture before the 
war — Agriculture after the war - Cereal growing - Vine growing - Potential 
agricultural capacity of Portugal Present position of agriculture — Land imple¬ 
ment by irrigation, etc schemes and achievements 


Regions and Crops. 

The Portuguese Republic, which occupies one seventh part of the Iberian 
peninsula, with an area of 8,910,640 hectares, has an area of some 6,500,000 
hectares under cultivation. 

It is a country of incieasing population, by leason of the high birth-rate, 
which in the decade 1919-29 was 58.8 per thousand inhabitants, and in spite 
of the high mortality, which for the same period was reckoned at 20.8 per 
thousand. The density of population is 71 persons to the square kilometre; 
the maximum density occurs in the North, wLere the average is as high as 91 
and the minimum in the South, where it is only 30. 

All these figures indicating the relative density of the population aie cone- 
lated with the distribution of property and the intensity of cultivation; in fact, 
it is iii the North that property is most subdivided and intensive cropping 
prevails while in the South there is a prevalence of latifundia and extensive 
cultivation. 

Portugal appears to be naturally divided into the following regions the 
two which form the area historically known by the designation “ Entre Douro 
e Minho ", a region of intensive cultivation where maize growing is predomin¬ 
ant; and the Traz-os-Montes region where stock fanning predominates and where 
the growing of cereals is combined with that of potatoes; the region of the basin 
of the Douro, famous for its vine yards; that of Beira (Upper, Dower, Littoral 
and Transmontane) which includes all the basin of the Mondego and part of the 
upper course of the Tagus; this is a zone of highly developed and flourishing 
agriculture and is densely populated; the Estremadura region which occupies 
the greater part of the basin of the Tagus and the Lisbon peninsula, a zone 
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of vine and cereal cultivation as well as of stock farming; the region of Alem- 
tejo; and lastly of Algarve, in the extreme south, a mountainous zone, specially 
adapted to the cultivation of olives and fruits, mainly citrus fruits. 

This last region is one of typically Mediterranean agriculture. Atlantic 
climate prevails and lain is violent and irregular. Owing to the variations 
ranging from the very wet climate of the North, where the minimum rainfall 
is calculated at 800 nun., to that of Alemtejo and Algarve, where it scarcely 
reaches 350 mm. f the river system is also of irregular character, the streams 
being almost all of torrential type, useful for manufacturing purposes but diffi¬ 
cult to employ for irrigation. 

Some 60 per cent, of the population of Portugal are engaged in agriculture, 
but in spite of this and of the fact that the chief economic resources of the Re¬ 
public are derived from the soil, agriculture is not highly developed. The 
explanation of this backwardness lies in various adverse factors: the irregularity 
of the rainfall, the nature of the land available, the inadequate and antiquated 
implements, etc., employed traditionally by the farmers and, above all, the 
unequal distribution of property over the greater part of the national territory. 

The distribution of the cultivated areas and its percentages in respect 
to the whole area under cultivation have been approximately calculated as 
follows (1): 



Square 

kilometres 

Pt riintage 

Maize . 

• • • j.762 

4.2 

Wheat. 

. . . 5.918 

6.6 

Rye. 

. . . 1,480 

1.6 

Oats. 

• • • 1.655 

2.0 

Barley. 

• • • 777 

0.8 

Rice. 

... 113 

O.I 

Vines. 

• . • 3,500 

3-8 

Olives . 

• * • 3,500 

3-8 

Fruits . 

. . . 1,300 

1.4 

Other crops . 

. . . 900 

x.o 

Fallow lands . 

. . . 13,400 

15.1 

Woods and forests . 

• • • 23,350 

26.3 

Land not in cultivation .... 

. . . 29,028 

33-3 


Portugal is an agricultural country par excellence and not only its per¬ 
manent resources but also the key to its internal stability and independence 
are to be found in agriculture. The heavy weight of the country's financial 
commitments abroad can be relieved only by means of the increase of agri¬ 
cultural production, directed by preference towards the crops and types of farm¬ 
ing for which Portugal is best fitted naturally. 


(1) Only in the figures of this table the peninsular territory and the territory of the Azores and 
Madeira are combined. 
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Among Portugal's main sources of wealth is her fishing industry which is 
fairly well developed and flourishing, owing to its excellent position in respect 
to the international markets, especially the British. Then there are certain 
kinds of cultivation which, although formerly yielding scarcely enough for 
internal requirements, are capable of increase and improvement. The principal 
among these are cereal cultivation and vinegrowing. 

Portuguese Agriculture before the war. 

(1) Cereal cultivation, — It is not easy to state with absolute precision 
the extent of the area effectively devoted to wheat-growing in Portugal. 

IJp to the period of the war and during the war, statistics were not exact 
and it is only possible to state by way of estimate that the area devoted to 
cereal-growing was somewhere between 350,000 and 450,000 hectares and that 
the production varied from a minimum of approximately 2,300,000 hectolitres 
in i<)I 5 -i 6 to a maximum of 4,100,000 hectolitres for the season 1910-11, the 
average vield was about 5.7 hectolitres per hectare cultivated. 

The prevailing cereal in the South of Portugal is wheat, in the North of 
the country, as in the neighbouring Spanish region of Galicia and in Asturias, 
it is maize. 

Wheat is» grown on thinly populated lands wdiere the holdings aie as a rule 
little split up and the cultivation is usually of the extensive type On the 
contiary mai/.e is tvpical of the densely populated regions, where holdings are 
much split up and cultivation intensive 

Mai/e is of first importance in the food supply of the Portuguese peasant 
and wotkman, especially because of its cheapness, in addition, it is much used 
as a fattening feed for animals, and on account of its cheapness forms an advan¬ 
tageous substitute tor other supplementary feeds foi the farm animals, especially 
for pigs, being fed either in grain or as meal, maize stalks form an excellent 
feed for sheep, so much so that in some parts it is the usual feed for this class 
of stock. For maize, as for wheat, however, Portugal continues to depend 
on imports from abroad and this to the extent of a fifth part oi the total 
national production. 

It will be shown later that, thanks to the agricultural policy of the last 
few years, this deficit in production is being made good and it is hoped that 
is will almost completely disappear when the whole iirigation scheme planned 
by the Government is in full working order 

On the other hand, whereas for wheat there is a certain sustained increase 
alike in the area and in the yield, for maize there was noted in the pre-war 
years a progressive decrease both in the area under cultivation and in the 
production. 

In IQ05, for example, the production of maize was equal to and even 
exceeded that of wheat, and in spite of the protection enjoyed by wheat to 
the disadvantage of maize, the latter cereal was grown on an area of over 
400,000 hectares and represented an average harvest of more than 5,000,000 
quintals; subsequently however the area cultivated in maize was systematic- 
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ally reduced till in 1915 it was rather over 200,000 hectares with a total 
production of 3,500,000 quintals. 

This decrease—explained by some as due to the increase in the consump¬ 
tion of wheat flours for bread making and to the substitution of green fodder 
for the feeds of which maize bran forms the basis—had a serious effect on the 
economy of the Northern regions, in the agriculture of which maize was a 
predominant factor and difficult to replace. Strictly speaking however there 
must have been other causes for this decrease, seeing that, in those same years, 
although there was a certain shrinkage in internal consumption, it remained 
so much in excess of the volume of national production as to make it essen¬ 
tial to increase imports, thus rendering more unfavouiable than before the 
balance of external trade. 

Fortunately this tendency to reduce maize cultivation was vigorously 
combatted and gradually checked and even an increase in production 
secured 

Rye, the characteristic cereal of the regions of harsh and variable climate, 
of hilly country and poor soil and of large undivided holdings, has followed 
the same fortunes as maize, that is to say, its cultivation diminished from 
the beginning of the century till the European war. From various sources figures 
are obtained showing the area devoted to rye in Portugal in 1902 to have 
been 300,000 ha. and the production about 2,800,000 quintals, while in the 
vears immediately before the war, the area cultivated did not attain 200,000 
hectares and the production was not more than 1,000,000 quintals. 

Eater it will appear that, although areas under rye ha\e not increased, 
tending perhaps to decrease, the pioductivity has improved up to nearlv q 
quintals per hectare, thereby ensuring sufficient harvests for the national requi¬ 
rements. 

It is clear that an increase could be effected in the growing of r\e which 
is frequently the only crop that succeeds on ceitatn poor soils of Portugal, 
it foims also an excellent additional feed for live-stock. 

Formerly barley was grow r n on a larger scale than oats, in the first years 
of the century the reverse began to be observed, and whereas there was a 
shrinkage in the areas under barley, that under oats was seen to be expanding 
for the whole country and this went on until the years immediately before the 
war Thus in 1916, as compared with a production of 1,158,794 hectolitres 
of oats, the barley crop scarcely reached 421,289 hectolitres, this change is 
to be explained, among other reasons, by the fact that it costs less to grow 
oats Howevei this low figure touched in the period immediately befoie the 
wai may be said to be the lowest for barley, the national consumption of 
which was even then greater than production, and the uses of barley (including 
the brewing industry, still in its infancy) make it possible that there will be an 
increase in sowings of this cereal. 

The cultivation of rice in Portugal was at no time sufficient for consumption 
requirements, although for a long time past anxiety has been displayed by 
the agricultural authorities for the intensification of rice-growing, which is to 
some extent connected with the problems and possibilities of irrigation, etc. 
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In 1916 the rice harvest yielded some 200,000 quintals of rice, or about 
fifty per cent, of the national consumption. 

In concluding these remarks on Portuguese cereal cultivation as carried 
on before the planned efforts for the reconstruction of agriculture and agricul¬ 
tural economy undertaken about ten years ago and intensified in these last 
five years, it may be stated that cereal production in the period immediately 
before the war represented some 642,000 metric tons, while imports amounted 
to about 150,000 tons of cereals. 

(2) V ine-grorving and Wine-making. — The leading agricultural produc¬ 
tion of Portugal is vine-growing. It is the one that employs most labour and 
the largest capital, and it contributes to the balance of payments the proceeds 
of a constant and assured export. 

In Portugal the natural conditions are the best possible for vineyards, and 
the production is not affected, as that of cereals, by the weather conditions, 
which occasion serious fluctuations in the cereal harvests from one year to 
another. 

From this immunity of the production and its relatively satisfactory eco¬ 
nomic conditions the national economy, and especially in its social aspect, 
has always benefited. 

The basins of the Douro and of the Tagus are the best areas for vine¬ 
growing; nearly all the exportable wines are produced in one of these areas, 
both wdnes for blending and fine quality wines. 

At the beginning of the century, the cadastral services calculated the lands 
devoted to vine-growing as 313,165 hectares, or 4.5 per cent, of the productive 
area, a percentage only surpassed by Italy among the other producing countries. 

The districts in which vineyards occupy the largest area w r ere in 1920, 
and continue to be at present with slight variations, as follows: Lisbon, Braga, 
Vizeu, Santarem, Oporto, Leiria, Villa Real, Guarda, Yianna do Castelo and 
Faro. In relation to the total area of the respective district, the order is as 
follows: Braga with 19.2 per cent., Lisbon with 12.64 per cent., Vianna do 
Castelo with 14.78 per cent., Oporto with 14.15 per cent, and Villa Real with 
12.33 per cent. 

In regard to vine-growdng, Portugal might be divided into 12 agricultural 
regions. Some of these regions are officially delimited for the effective protec¬ 
tion and defence of the typical wines, as for example that of the Douro whence 
originates the wine which is universally renowned under the name of " port , 
together with the excellent table wines known by the appellation of * 4 virgin 
wines of the Douro 

The most productive is the region of Bacia and of the Tagus basin, w r here 
the extensive plantations of vines attain and sometimes exceed a million stocks 
and the productivity attains levels unsurpassed in any other part. 

In concluding this examination of Portuguese agricultural production in 
the period before the great reforms of agriculture and agricultural economy 
were initiated, this production may be estimated at a value of about 250,000 
contos, or 250,000,000 milreis; of which total, 35 per cent, represented the earnings 
of labour. 
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This review, although not more than superficial, of the national economy and 
the agricultural situation is enough to give an idea that the rural economy is at pre¬ 
sent very far from meeting all the requirements of the country in basic foodstuffs; 
an adverse balance of trade in respect of cereals and livestock is offset mainly 
by the wine output. 

Potential Agricultural Capacity of Portugal. 

From all we know of Portuguese agricultural we can conclude that there is 
a vast area of uncultivated land in Portugal, that the working of the lands is 
seldom intensive, that knowledge of agricultural science is scarse, and that the 
exploitation of the hydraulic resources of the country is unsatisfactory. A 
recognition of these conditions leads to the conviction that the actual effective 
production is very far below the productive capacity, whereas the potential 
capacity of the Portuguese soil is very high. Of the 8,910,640 hectares which 
represent the mainland area 8,500,000 hectares are cultivable, the remaining 
410,640 constituting the area built over, used for roads, etc., and that part 
which is not capable of cultivation. At the present time the area in produc¬ 
tion is about 6,100,000 hectares. Thus, if the area capable of cultivation and 
production is estimated at 8,500,000 hectares, Portugal may count on an addi¬ 
tional 2,300,000-2,400,000 hectares to be farmed, that is to say, the produc¬ 
tive area may be expanded by one third and the national zone of cultivation 
may finally represent 95.40 per cent, of the total area of the country. 

An all important question connected with that of the extension of the 
cultivated area, with that of the intensive cultivation urged for certain pro¬ 
ducts, as, for example, the cereals and, first and foremost, w'heat, and wdth 
the increase of certain types of production still little developed and of excellent 
possibilities (such as olive, certain fruits, vegetables, forage crops, etc.), is that 
of the expansion of irrigated lands, and in its turn this question, long discussed 
in Portugal and only now in the way of gradual realisation, is intimately related 
to the problem of irrigation waters, the basis, together with the campaign for 
w r heat growing and that for the protection of vine growing of the agricultural 
policy of the Portuguese Government. 

In the first serious studies made in regard to the general schemes for the 
transformation of agriculture by means of irrigation, it was calculated that the 
area which could be devoted to irrigated crops and capable of being irrigated, 
w r as 2,300,000 hectares, or 25 per cent., of the total area, of this total, at the 
present time, only 870,000 hectares are under irrigated crops. 

On the other hand there was a general conviction among those concerned 
that the Portuguese agricultural problem was above all a problem of irrigation. 

Considering that, by the first stage of the works required, there could be 
converted into irrigated land 200,000 hectares of dry land, the champions of 
the irrigation schemes claimed that there would be an increase of 3,000,000 
milreis on a single harvest of average type. 

The fact that the prosperity of Portugal is, owing to the nature of the 
country, intimately associated with the agricultural industry is not to be inter- 
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preted in the sense that the other industries are not to reach the maximum of 
their prosperity. The need for co-ordination derives from the importance for 
the economic development of Portugal of the use of hydraulic motive power 
which can distribute electric energy to various points of the country, and so 
compensate in part for the want of coal and facilitate industrial and com¬ 
mercial progress by the production of light, heat and motive power. By 
benefiting industry and transport this would tend to further the development 
of agriculture, not only through the replacement of animal traction by ma¬ 
chinery but also through the encouraging of irrigation which, mainly in the 
South of Portugal, represents the only remedy for combatting the great enemy 
with which agriculture in that region has to contend, viz., drought. In accord¬ 
ance with the new policy of reconstruction, financial assistance is to be 
given by the State for the achievement of these objects, since the expendi¬ 
ture which this work represents, heavy as it is, none the less will in the end 
increase the national wealth and the national income. 

Present Position of Agriculture. 

With a view to estimating with the help of numerical data the endeavours 
made by the rural classes to second the official policy through the new cor¬ 
porative bodies which organise Portuguese agriculture and which co-ordinate 
from the standpoint of the common national interest the general and special 
initiatives and schemes, a brief survey will now be attempted of the present 
state of agricultural production, limited to those products already considered 
above. 

The significant data will affoid also some idea of the effect on Portuguese 
international trade of the State protectionist policy and agricultural policy in 
general, which aim at rendering the nation independent in respect of raw ma¬ 
terials and at adjusting the balance of trade, by cutting out certain items of 
imports which can he replaced by the increase of national production. 

According to the figures of the " International Year-book of Agricultural 
Statistics " of this Institute, for 1934-35, the aiea devoted to wheat in Por¬ 
tugal was 543,956 hectares as compared with the 437,688 which represent the 
average for the period 1926-30; the production was 6,719,650 quintals as com¬ 
pared with the average of 2,840,434 quintals; the yield per hectare rose from 
6.5 quintals in 1926-30 to 12.4 in 1934-35- As niight be expected the imports 
showed a corresponding decline over the same period, viz. from 1,943,045 quin¬ 
tals (including wheat flour) to 255,188 quintals. 

This increase in wheat production came to be regarded as excessive being 
due to the exceptional continuance of the optimum conditions and accord¬ 
ingly of seasons of maximum production In November 1934 Government 
already recognised the necessity of imposing a check on the advance in 
order to prevent the increase of the stocks which, on the completion of the 
1935 harvest, were found to total 1,230,000 quintals. With a view to 
the removal of the difficulties resulting from this state of affairs, the 
Decree of 12 August 1935 was enacted which rendered compulsory the declar- 
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ation of harvests, placed the trade in wheat in the hands of the National 
Federation of Wheat Growers and at the same time made provision for the 
issue of warrants to fanners with excessive production, up to 70 per cent, 
of the value of their crop. 

On the other hand, the State and the corporative organisations are endeav¬ 
ouring to restrict imports which in the years 1932 to 1935 tended to exceed 
the requirements of the internal market, and although the promotion of a 
regular wheat export is in no way part of the policy, temporary measures 
are being taken to encourage exports so as to balance excessive imports. 

In regard to maize the figures are also vsignificant, but in another sense, as 
will be seen. In fact, in the four-year period 1926-27 to 1929-30, the average 
area devoted to the cultivation of maize w*as 348,450 hectares and the produc¬ 
tion 3,727,000 quintals, in 1934-35 the maize area increased to 425,860 hectares 
and the production fell to 3,042,980 quintals, the average yield, which in the 
earlier period had been 10.7 quintals per hectare, fell in 1934-35 to 7.1 per 
hectare. The external trade followed a parallel course, with the export almost 
nil and with an import varying from 639,168 to 751,180 quintals. 

Some allusion has previously been made to this phenomenon of decline 
in maize production and it may be stated that the increase in wheat pro¬ 
duction and the consequent larger consumption of wheat flour are to some 
extent due to the advantageous price of wheat, on the other hand, the very 
fact of the neglect into which the intensive cultivation of maize has fallen 
explains (apart from other more complex reasons of a technical nature) the 
decline in productivit>. In any case, it appears that the associations of maize 
growlers are making efforts to reined}’ the deficit in production, especially after 
measures were taken to limit the production of w’heat which rivals maize as one 
of the most widely cultivated crops. 

In regard to oats, the areas under this crop show no increase from 1930 
to the present time, but there has been increase in productivity, the yield 
having risen from 4.6 quintals per hectare to 6.9 with consequent increase in 
production from an average of 832,945 quintals to 1,116,310 in 1934-35; this 
figure however is not to be considered as normal, since it is greatly in excess 
of the production of any previous year. In the 1933-34 season the production 
w r as, on the contrary, exceptionally scanty, being the lowest for the whole of 
the past two decades: viz., 527,772 quintals with a yield of barely 3.2 quintals 
per hectare. In any case, the production of oats does not, from the economic 
standpoint, represent a problem, as there is a certain stable, or at least easily 
secured, equilibrium between production, consumption and trade. 

The area under barley is becoming restricted, but not the consumption, 
as a branch of which the brewing industry is beginning to gain importance. 
This industry was hitherto almost non-existent in Portugal, possibly on account 
of the protection accorded to the wine-making industry. The averages in respect 
of barley growing for 1926-30 were 70,824 hectares and 401,612 quintals with 
a yield of 5,7 quintals; the corresponding figures in 1934-35 were: 50,190 hec¬ 
tares, 440,739 quintals and a yield of 8.8 quintals per hectare. This last 
however was not a sufficiently high yield, as it rendered necessary an import 
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of neatly 14,000 Quintals, a quantity which possibly will be exceeded in sub¬ 
sequent years owing to the increase in consumption due to the growing impor¬ 
tance of the brewing industry. 

The production of rye, like that of oats, is properly balanced and kept 
within the due limits of the present internal requirements; the area cultivated 
has decreased in comparison with the average of the last five year period and 
the yield has increased from 67 to 8.9 quintals per hectare, resulting in an 
advance in production from 1,109,688 to 1,247,910 quintals, while the area 
declined from 164,642 to 140,755 hectares. The import and export figures 
for rye are so small as not to call for mention. 

As in the case of wheat, there is excess of production from vine-growing 
and a serious fall in values. The area under vineyards has undergone but 
little variation from 1929 to the present time, but the production of table 
grapes increased from the average of 10,818,636 quintals for the penod 1926-30 
to 13,031,000 quintals in 1934-35. That of wine grapes increased from an 
average of 6,047,038 to 10,804,713 quintals. Export of table grapes rose from 
37,943 to 54,232 quintals, but on the other hand the export of wine, which 
m 1926-30 was 1,000,000 hectolitres, declined and finally was hardly more 
than 700,000. 

The foundation of the corporative organisations—Federation of the Vine- 
growers of the Centre and South of Portugal, Guild of the Merchant Exporters 
of Wine, Corporation of the Growers and Exporters of the Oporto wines, and 
the SMidical Federation of the Vine-growers of the Douro Region-lias served 
to bring about the practical regulation both of wine production and also of 
its internal and international trade 

One of the measures taken was the destruction of the inferior wines, either 
with compensation to those affected by the loss, or regarding the quantities 
destroyed as the producer’s corporative contribution. The elimination of the 
wines made from grapes produced from grafted hybrid stocks was calculated as 
affecting 100,000 casks of 600 litres in all and the surplus w r as estimated at 
200.000 casks. 

However, the scanty vintage of 1935, the quotas imposed for the import¬ 
ation of Portuguese wune into certain countries (in particular, into France), 
and the measures taken by the Government and by the corporative organis¬ 
ations, have relieved the situation of the existing stocks, but have not checked 
the progressive decline of prices. 

Among the legislative provisions of interest is that of 28 January 1935 
which prohibits the planting of new vineyards, although actually this has not 
strictly applied as have been the other measures relating to vine cultiv¬ 
ation and to trade in wune and to its utilisation for the obtaining of by¬ 
products. 

The greates joint effort made by the vine growers, has been made in the 
region of the Douro, where the organisations have effectively controlled produc¬ 
tion and protected the pure genuine product and international trade in it. The 
central body, the previously mentioned Syndical Federation of the Vine-growers 
of the Douro Region (commonly known as “ Casa do Douro ") was declared to be a 
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corporative organisation, by the Law of 10 January 1935. To give an idea of 
the importance of this organisation, which carries out the provisions of the law, 
some figures, are subjoined which clearly show the activity of this organisation. 
Up to 1934 the " Casa do Douro ” had granted warrants to the extent of 
12,600,000 escudos on port wine. For the purchase of ordinary table wines of 
the vintages 1932 and 1933, the same body expended 33,512,000, escudos and 
distributed the brandies produced by distillation of these wines (10,230 casks) 
among the farmers with a view to utilisation in the manufacture of their wines. 
More than 20,000 vine growers have been assisted by the technical services of 
the Federation in other types of activity. In *1935 the Casa do Douro li¬ 
mited the manufacture of port wine to 70,000 casks; this limitation was 
dictated by the excess of stocks and the desire to avoid congestion of 
markets and lowering of prices. 

Land Improvement by Irrigation. 

The irrigation of the various regions presents a more serious problem from 
. the economic and social aspect than on the technical side since, if on the 
one hand it involves the preliminary study of the actual and possible physical 
features, rainfall, and irrigation facilities, of these regions, it demands on the 
other a close acquaintance with the population, production, internal and external 
trade and transport, and the social and political organizations; in short, a kno¬ 
wledge of the so-called human geography of these regions. 

Seeing that all financial operations connected with land settlement or 
repopulation are long term investments bearing a low rate of interest, they 
are very seldom suitable for private investors, either as regards the amount 
required or the duration of the loan, which can hardly be expected to matuie 
during the lifetime of the investor. Such operations, therefore, are of interest 
only to the State, since the State is benefited by the increased value resulting 
from land improvement in public and private property (at least four times 
its original value) and in production; by the development of trade and the 
increased volume of business and the consequent increase in the public revenues 
in respect of taxation, etc.; by the establishment of new industries strictly 
dependent on agriculture; and by the consequent increase in the population. 
Finally, for a country like Portugal, which still owns the fourth largest colonial 
empire in the world, the most important advantage is the excellent example 
set by such undertakings and the experience gained from them, which can 
be turned to account in the overseas possessions (1). 

For the above reasons, both general and particular, the Portuguese 
Government established on 8 September 1930 the " Autonomous Committee for 
Agricultural Irrigation Works ”, which was dependent on the Ministry of Public 
Works and Communications and was entrusted with the duty of carrying 


(1) See* Relatorio 1935. Estudos, Proikctos, e Construccion. Committee for Agricultural 
Irrigation Works. Portuguese Republic, Ministry of Public Works and Communications, Lisbon 1936. 
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out the policy of the Government in respect of irrigation. This Committee was 
reorganised a year later in accordance with a Decree, and subsequently modified 
by successive measures until it assumed its final form as established by the 
measure of 16 February 1935. 

On 28 February 1930, authority was given for the issue of a loan of 
100,000 contos (1) for use during the first ten years of the plan (1931-1941). 

The first general scheme drawn up by the Committee was vague, frag¬ 
mentary and extremely costly; hence Ministerial measures were introduced in 
January 1935, providing for the preparation of a concrete plan calculated to 
ensure speedy returns, so that its practical and economic result should act 
as a stimulus in this first phase of agricultural irrigation in Portugal. 

A general map was therefore prepared showing the possibilities of irrig¬ 
ation over a total area of 400,000 hectares, together with a definite scheme of 
the irrigation financially possible, covering an area of 168,505 hectares. From 
the second area some 80,000 hectares were selected for immediate operations, 
and grouped into 16 section, at a total expenditure estimated at 500,000 contos. 
The preliminary studies, the organisation of the plans and the works to be 
undertaken in each of these 16 sections constituted the plan of 1935, which 
was to be carried out within the seven-yea 1 period 1935-41. 

In order to give an idea of the rate at which the studies and the works 
proceed the total expenditure up to the end of 1935 is given below. 

! T p to the end of 1934, * or studies, plans, maehineiy, build¬ 


ings, etc. 21,456,923.66 

During 1935 studies and plans.5,608,459.69 

buildings, etc. 4,862,434.76 

General total to end of 1935 . . . 31,927,818.11 


Apart from rice, the cultivation of which has already been increased from 
an average area in 1926-30 of 13,054 hectares to 22,892 in i934~35> with a 
corresponding increase in production from 213,866 to 547,461 quintals, the crops 
which it will be possible to grow' on the iirigated zones according to the 1935 
plan, are the following: 

Pasture and fodder crops. 28 23,240 hectares. 

Fruit-trees. 20 16,000 » 

Products at present imported .... 52 % 43» lf> ° » 

By increasing the production of fodder, it would be possible to develop 

stockbreeding, which is by no means satisfactory at present. State assistance, 
particularly financial assistance is necessary for fruit-growing as fruit-trees are 
not immediately productive. 


(1) The wnto is equal to 1,000 milieis. 
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The possibilities of irrigation in Portugal are given below: 


Zones, Aren for irrigation 

1o I >c (hectares) 

Volga de Chaves. 2,000 

Campos de Vilariga. 700 

Vale do Vouga . .. 25,000 

Campos rle Burgais. 185 

\ r ale do Mondego. 30,000 

Campos do I v iz. 1,000 

Campos do Alcoa e Rio de Areia. 500 

Vale de Sizandro. 500 

Catnpina de Idanha. 6,000 

Vale do Tejo. 35,000 

Vale do vSorraia. 30,000 

Campos de Magos. 700 

Campos de Muge. 2,700 

Campos de Loures. 700 

Campos de Marateca. 700 

Campos de S. Martitiho. 500 

Vale do Sado (Lower course). 6,000 

Vale do Sado (Upper course). 3,500 

Campos de Xarrama. 1,000 

Campos da Ribeira de Odivela.s. r.ooo 

Campos de Alfundao. 500 

Campos do Roxo. 1,500 

Campos de Vila Nova de Mil Routes. 3,000 

Camos de Tavira. 2,500 

Campina de Karo. poo 

Campina de Silves e Fortimao. 2,000 

Areas not specilkl. 10,000 


Total . . . 168,565 


The 168,565 hectares referred to above comprise the area which it is 
financially possible to irrigate in the near future, out of the total area of 400,000 
hectares which should be irrigated. The area of 80,622 hectares for which 
irrigation is considered urgently necessaiy is divided into the following zones: 


Veiga de Chaves. 2,000 

Vale da Vilari^a. 700 

Burgaes. 1S1 

Campos do Mondego.15,000 

Campina da Idanha. 6,000 

Pat'll da Cela. 441 

Campos de Alvega. 500 

Campos do Ribatejo.12,700 

Campos de Magos. 700 

Vale do Sorraia. 30,000 

Campos de Loures .. 700 

Vale do Sado (Lower course). 6,000 

Valo do Sado (Upper course). 3,500 

Campina de Silves e Portimao. 1,500 

Campina de Faro. 700 


Total . . . 80,622 
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It is calculated that the total irrigable area of Portugal will, when the 
necessary works have been carried out, support a population of one and a 
half million more than the present number. 


E. Martinez pe Bujanpa. 
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lielxl Separate Supplements « Der Marktbericht », « Der kluge Detaillist », 
« Die Yerkaufskunst »i. 

I'rTTKKMi'iTKE-Industrie, Organ der Fachgruppe Futtermittelindustrie Halle a. S., 
Carl Marhold Verlagslmolihandlung, v. 27 (1937)-, niens. RM 9 (Forsetzung 
der Zeitsehrift « Die Trocknungs-Industrie »). 

11 Ai y B j aursberichte zur Wirtschaftslage. (Schriften des Instituts fiir Konjunktur- 
forscliung). Berlin, Hanseatisehe Verlagsanstalt Hamburg, v 12 (1937)-, sem. 
RM 9 > v 1 (1926)- v. II (1036) under tlie title: 0 Vierteljahrshefte zur Konjunk- 
turforsclmng, Teil /*.»_]. 

(Ikonotnitcheski pregled). Hkohomiiucckh nperjieflT*; oprairc* Ha PycencKaTa TiproucKo- 
HH;\ycTpHaJiiia KaMajpa. Pyca, v. 12 (1937)-, bimens Lv. 50 int.; $ 1 etr. [Ivcono- 
mic Review; official organ of the Roustchouk Chamber of Commerce and 
Industries. | 

Ixfokmaztoni agricole, lstituto fascista di tecnica e propaganda agraria, Rotna, 
1937 , mens, L. 10 |Supplement to « Agrieoltura fascista »]. 

InstituT international du cinematographe educateur. Communications Roma, 
Tip. R. M. Doniselli, v. 1 (1937)-, irr, (Mimeographed 

Instituto cubano de establizacion del cafe. Boletfn., Habana, [Molina v Cia.J, 
v. t (1937)-, mens, gratis. 

iTAtiE. Ispettorato per la difesa del rispannio e per l’esercizio del credito. Bollct- 
tino deirispettorato. Roma, lstituto poligraft 00 dello Stato, 1939-, mens. 
I.. 40 int,; L. Ho 6tr. 

LANDESl’RODUKTEN-Zeitung, Fachblatt fur Handel, Verarbeitung und Drossver- 
brauch. Diisseldorf, v. 18 (1937)-, hebd. 


(x) Previous list June 1937. To be continued December 1937. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
d*e. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); f. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular): 
mens, (monthly); n° (number); N. S (new series!; p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem, (half yearly); s. (se¬ 
ries); Irihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly), 

(3) Between brackets [/} are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the title 
of the review. 
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biBko italiano; lassegna bihliografica generate. Pubblicazione mcnsile a cura del 
Ministero dell’Ivducazione nazionale e del Ministero della Cultura popolare, 
Roma, bibreria l T Ipiano Kditrice, v i (1937)*-, h. 100 int.; b. 15o tftr.; 
avec « Repertorio annuale» b 130 int; I„. 220 etr. 

(bozarski prcgled). Jlodapcieti nptTJio;vi>; opram. ira E-LJirapcKiia JioaapcKH c^ioai h Koone- 
p/miMiara nonTpa.ua ira JioaapuTB b Itajirapim, Cmmiji. ITjiiuum, K0011. nouaTirana u 
KHifmRr.mrma " LlarpBBi'\ v r . 20 (1933)-, 9 ou jo fasc. p an. Lv. 50. [Wine 
Growing. Rewiew of the Bulgarian Wine-Growing Union and of the Central 
Co-operative Wine Growers 

Mirtitorr A cura della Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori deli'agricoltura, 
Roma, Societa an « Arte della stampa »j, v. 3 (1937)% in*. 'Supplement to; 
« bavoro agricolo fascista » . 

Prasa gospodarcza; dwutygodniowv biuletvn bibliograficznv Warszawa, UDruk- 
prasa »> 1 , v. r (1934) . bimeus. , Wvchodzi prz> wspoklziale czasopism Bank, 
Biuletyn Izby przemyst-liandlow. w Warszawic. I)rogi Polski, Polska gospo- 
darcza, Przeglqd gospodarczy, JSycie rolnicze < E comics Press: bi* monthly 
bibliographical bulletin. Published in collaboration with: " Bank, Bulletin" 
etc., 

RkichsministkriapbIvATT der Forstveru altung Herausgegeben vom Reichsforstamt 
und Preussischen bandesforstaint zugleich Amtsblatt der obersteii Natur- 
schutzbeliorde. Berlin, ! Reichsn&hrstand \ r erlag-Ges m b H ,, v 1 (1937)-, 
hebd. RM. 8. 

Revista de oomercio; organo oficial de la Secretaria do coniercio, TIabana, <Xego- 
ciado de biblioteca, canje y publieacionesj, v. 2 (1930)-. metis Si 00 M/O. 

Romani \ vitieola, revista lunara de viticulture siocnologic, Bucuresti, .Bucovina 
I. Iv Toroujiu , \ 1 (11)37)-, mens bei 250 

SET\; bollettino di sericoltura, organo uffieiale mensile della Federazione nazionale 
fascista degli industriali della seta Milano, 'Stamperia e tipografia S lv T I 
v 43 (ro37)-, b. 73 int , b 123 etr 1 v 1 (190S) \ 43 (avril 1037) under 

the title « Bollettino di sericoltura » Separate Supplement, since 1937 Noti- 

ziario scttimanale »] 

vSTATiSTiK des In-und Auslands (Schrifteu des lnstituts fur Koujunkturforsehuug) 
Berlin, Ilanseatischc Verlagsanstalt Hamburg, v. 10 (1933)-, trim RM if> 
lv 10 (193 s)- v it (193b) under the title «Vierteljalirsliefte zui Koujunk 
turforschung. 7 ail Ji. Wirt sell aftszahlen des In* und Auslands» 

Sttc.au bulletin, [official organ of the American .sugar cane league of the V S A 1, 
New Orleans, ba. (Reginald Dvkersi, v 13 (1937)-, bimens So 50 

Venezuela. Ministerio de relaciones exteriores. Direccion de politica econdmica. 
Boletfn de la Direccion ... Caracas, Editorial Bolivar, v 1 (1936)-, mens 
[Previous series: v. 5, n° 45-56 (1924) under the title « Boletin comercial c 
industrial »| 

VI. Stockholm, v, 24 (1937)-, hebd. 5 kr. |v. 17(1930)- v. 23,11° 13 (1936) sous le 
titre* Kousumentbiadet >»; v. 23, n° 14-53(1936)-under tile title < Vi, Konsu- 
lnentblade! »]. [Nous|. 

ViERTKbJ ahrshektk zur Wirtschaftsforsclmng (Scliriften des lnstituts fur Konjunk- 
turforschuug). Berlin, Hanseatisclie Verlagsanstalt Hamburg, v. 12 (1937)-, 
trim. RM. 12 fv. 1 (1926)- v. 11 (1036) under the title « Vierteljahrshefte 
zur IC on junk turforschung. 1 'etl A.* 1. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell’lstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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I. — General Considerations. 

Although it had almost everywhere the same essential causes, the agricul- 
tuial crisis had different characteristics and repercussions in the various countries 
according to the extent of the technical, economic, and commercial organisation 
of agriculture and its financial resistance. It is not necessary to study here, 
although it would be very interesting, the way in which the various agricultural 
economies met the difficulties created by the crisis, the systems and means adopted, 
and the results obtained. However, it is generally agreed that the crisis would 
have had in certain countries less disastrous results if, among other things, farmers 
had been better prepared and the sale of their products better organised. In 
fact, while associations concerned with production and technical matters have 
grown and continue to grow appreciably in importance, this cannot be said of 
associations concerned with the handling, marketing, and prices of products, 
the sale of which is still effected by elementary methods. This appears all the 
more important if it is borne in mind that the large majority of farmers are small 
producers generally without experience in and means for trade and, as a result, 
are easy prey to speculative intermediaries. 

The bad organisation of the sale of products has, without doubt, disastrous 
consequences for the producer and certainly represents a social loss (i). The 
unregulated supply of agricultural products, not responding to the needs of the 


(i) Prof. Carlo Draooni; Econoinia agraria, Milano, IloepU, 1932. 
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market and associated with a relatively inelastic demand, produces those violent 
fluctuations in prices which constitute one of the main disturbing factors in agri¬ 
culture. 

Farmers who have often to pay the rent for their f arm and harvest expenses 
as soon as the crops are harvested are obliged to sell their products at a time 
when similar products, coming from a great number of other farmers who are 
in the same position, flood the market and inevitably produce the collapse of 
prices. The result is that sometimes the returns from the sale are not sufficient 
to cover the costs of production and the farmer after considerable labour finds 
himself finally obliged to incur a debt in order to provide for the maintenance 
of himself and his f amity. 

In fact, the funds to finance crops should be provided by an adequate work¬ 
ing capital because the farmer recovers the expenses involved in a year’s pro¬ 
duction only at the moment when the production of a crop is finally completed, 
namely during the following year. Working capital for a farm should therefore 
cover the costs of production during two distinct phases. 

The first phase corresponds to the period between the moment when expenses 
of production are first incurred and the harvest. The second corresponds to 
the period between the harvest and the sale of the crops. 

The first phase depends only on the conditions under which crops are pro¬ 
duced. Here there are many factors to be considered, the quality and fertility 
of the soil, the position of the farm, weather conditions, etc. 

The second depends on one hand on the movement of market prices a rise in 
which induces the farmer to sell his products and a fall impels him to keep them 
off the market; it depends, on the other hand, on the reserves of working capital 
which make it possible for the farmer to spread the sales of his products fairly 
evenly over the whole year. 

For given farming conditions there is an optimum period for this second 
phase. If working capital reserves are not available to the farmer over this 
period he is obliged to provide himself with funds by loans and this is the use 
of credits for crop finance (i). 

These credits consist in an advance to the farmer of sums to replace for the 
time being those which he could obtain by the disposal of crops whose sale he 
is spreading over a period (2). Such credits are issued against promissory notes 
or warrants. The warrant is a note on security and is transferable by endorse¬ 
ment ; it describes and gives the value of the goods backing the loan and gives 
to the lender a first class security. By the use of such a warrant the owner of 
goods being in temporary need of money can at once contract a loan of the 
necessary funds and so avoid selling the goods constituting the security ; these 


(1) For a study of the financing of an important world crop, t. e. cotton, sec The financing of 
the growing and markkting of cotton Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, 
January 1936. International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 

(2) IyOUis Tardy, Directeur general de la Caissc nationale de credit agricole (Paris): I*e finance* 
ment des rfccoltes Report presented at the Vth International Conference of Agricultural Credit, 
Vienna, 9-11 September 1936. 
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goods in fact remain in the possession of the borrower (1). Its legal character 
is that of a kind of mortgage against movable goods. 

If this credit instrument were not available, the fanner in need of money 
would have to have recourse to one of three means: he can either sell his output 
at whatever price he can get, or he can borrow on a simple note of hand backed 
only by personal security which lenders generally consider insufficient; or finally, 
he can mortgage such real estate as he has the good fortune to possess incurring 
for an ordinary short term loan the heavy expenses of an attested acknowledge¬ 
ment of debt. 

The need to make possible the disposal of agricultural products in a rational 
way and for remunerative prices, in other words to prevent by spread sales the 
flooding of the market, and to adjust supply and demand, has recently been more 
and more recognised. 

Advances on crops have from their beginning had the object of preventing 
precipitate sales and so reducing the excessive supply at the most critical time 
of the year. In this way the falling of prices below the average or equilibria! 
level is avoided and so the market is more quickly stabilised than it is by means 
of a slow absorption of surplus supply. Stabilisation is the more rapid the closer 
is the amount of the products against which credits are issued to the amount of 
the surplus supply. 

Further, while being advantageous for producers these credits are not op¬ 
posed to the interest of consumers. In their absence it generally happens that 
prices fall as a result of surplus supply even below' the costs of production, and 
rise later. This while being disadvantageous for farmers favours the intermedi- 
aries w'ho make a profit out of temporary disequilibrium, and does not benefit 
the consumers who, as experience has shown, have to pay for the same products 
retail prices proportioned not to the average w holesale prices during the period 
of disequilibrium but to the higher prices which later rule on the wholesale market. 

As this condition has been characteristic during the post-war period of the 
trade in the principal agricultural products it must be recognised that advances 
to farmers have exercised a beneficial influence not only from the economic but 
also from the social point of view-. They aim in fact at maintaining especially 
the class of small farmers (2), which is not able to dominate the market but which 
has to submit to it; this class is very numerous and in view of the considerable 
contributions which it makes to the total output of agricultural products should 
not be sacrificed. 

It is for this reason that to the traditional agricultural credit system has 
been added the branch with which we are now T concerned, and which has spread 
slowly but steadily since its fairly recent beginning. It concerns the most im¬ 
portant agricultural products w'hich are not subject to government price fixing 
or monopoly. 


(1) J. Carrf.t* l^e nouveau regime des warrants agricoles. Besaiifon, Jacques et Demontrond, 1936. 

(2) lfVHJi PA&ANx: Importanza delle atiticipazioni sui prodotli agricoli Istiiuto Federale delle 
Ou&se dl Riaparmio delle Venezie. Venezia, 1936. 
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This fotm of advances against the security of products requires the solution 
of technical, financial, and legal problems. For its operation it is necessary first 
to provide storage, warehouses, refrigerators, and, in general, equipment required 
for the conservation of agricultural products; there must also be available the ne¬ 
cessary funds for the current financing of crops; these resources can be of a fairly 
large amount, above all when, as is most often the case, the products concerned 
are most important not only in price but also in value. In such case the loan 
operations are beyond the ordinary resources of the banks and have serious re¬ 
percussions on public finance. But public finance, on the other hand, cannot be 
disinterested in the commercial realisation of the crops on which frequently de¬ 
pends the welfare of the whole community. As an example may be cited the 
disastrous consequences in Brasil which would have resulted from the lack of 
a systematic policy in respect of coffee. 

The predominant tendency of today is to defend the market of the principal 
agricultural products in which are interested not only those particularly concern¬ 
ed in the trade in these products, but also the community as a whole. In this 
respect a credit system aiming at steadying the supply and stabilising prices is 
of primary importance. 

The legal aspect of the granting of loans against pledge as this operation has 
been developed in the most recent legislation, has a particular interest. It would 
be outside the limits of this present article to examine exhaustively this aspect of 
the question. We will point out only that agricultural credit laws have frequently 
departed from traditional legal principle according to which in order to give 
validity to a loan contract the possession of the goods given as security had 
to be transferred to the creditor, and instead created a loan system where the 
security remained with the borrower. In other words, it was recognised that 
the guarantee given by security against the loan should be made in such a manner 
as to avoid the dislocation of agricultural operations, a dislocation that inevitably 
was produced if agricultural implements or livestock or, in our case, agricultural 
products, were transferred to a public or private depository. Then there was 
introduced a special form of loan against movable goods which while creating 
charges against these goods to secure the financial transaction yet left them in 
the possession of and available for use by the farmer. There were however at¬ 
tached severe penalties to be applied if the goods given as securities were sold 
without the consent of the creditor. 

But as regards this guarantee, systems vary according to the different legal 
traditions. The most developed example of bills backed by agricultural products 
is to be found in France. In that country as in Germany and a number of Latin 
American countries a system of agricultural loan has been adopted, which does 
not require the transfer of the possession of the goods given as security. Italy 
has introduced a system of preference rights, legal or conventional, Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland has preferred to adopt a system of a charge on goods, 
a charge either simple or floating. 

In order that there shall be a valid charge on the security it is necessary 
however to replace the act of dispossession by a legal act giving to the sec¬ 
urity a defined form and avoiding the possibility of fraud and litigation. This 
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act consists in the registration of the giving of security in a special register called 
generally register of agricultural pledges and kept by the registrar of mortgages. 

In Italy there have been since 1884 proposals to introduce into agricultural 
credit operations a system of security by a charge on implements and livestock 
and on products, without dispossession. The legislator has solved the problem 
in a manner favourable to the farmer by adjusting the system of preference 
rights; this system is established in two forms, one legal and the other conventional. 
Agricultural credit operations are by law guaranteed by a preference right which 
gives to the lender in respect of the goods backing the credit (the products of 
the land in the case of a loan raised for the purposes of production, cattle or 
instruments in the case of a loan raised to buy these) a prior claim over any 
other creditor. A decree law in 1928 introduced a modification to the original 
decree of 1927 and made this system less strictly that of an impersonal goods 
security in respect of crops; according to the 1927 decree, in the case of a bad 
harvest, credits could be carried over into the following seasons even if the 
owner of the farm had changed in the meantime; according to the new decree, 
on the other hand, the carrying-over of the charge to the crops of the second 
year is admitted only when the land is cultivated by the person who obtained 
the loan The conventional charge is an accessory form of security by which 
the farmer can reinforce the legal charge If the loan is granted to permit the 
cultivation of the land, and is consequently guaranteed by a legal charge on 
the products, the farmer can in order better to guarantee the loan contract 
a charge also on his cattle. The contract charge is, in short, an agricultural 
pledge which does not give possession to the lender and is regulated as such. 
It has in fact to be made by a written document which should be duly regist¬ 
ered on a special register held by the registrar of mortgages 

Another interesting case of the legal regulation of advances against security 
is provided by the English law of 3 August 1928. This law allows the se¬ 
curity of goods in the form of a fixed or floating charge in the case of farm credit 
operations. This kind of guarantee was previously unknown to English law 
concerning agricultural products. According to these laws the farmer could 
offer to credit institutions from which he asked for loans only personal security 
or a charge on real property in the case that he himself was the owner ot the 
land. According to the new law, on the other hand, the farmer is entitled to 
offer also a charge on the products and equipment of his farm and this charge 
is made without the goods constituting the security being removed from the 
farm to which they belong. The security follows the type of the English pro¬ 
perty charge in the form of either a floating or a fixed charge; in the first case 
the charge is on one or more given objects belonging to the farm concerned; 
in the second case the charge is general on all the objects or on one or more 
categories of goods belonging to the farm; in the first case the charge is direct 
and the creditor can consequently demand that all the money banked by the 
debtor shall be reserved to the repayment of the credit; in the second case the 
charge is general but can however be converted to a fixed charge in certain 
given circumstances, for example in the case of the bankruptcy of the farmer. 
The result in any case is the same obligation for the debtor which derives from 
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a fixed charge and which directs all the money that he may realise by means 
of the disposal of the goods on which the charge is made, to the extinction 
of the debts. All these charges have to be registered and the law provides 
a heavy penalty for the farmer who removes goods backing such a charge. 

We have given considerable attention to the system of security against 
agricultural loans because this point is obviously very important for the devel¬ 
opment of crop finance. 

We shall now describe the operation of this form of credit in certain coun¬ 
tries (i); this will allow tis to discuss certain interesting details and will complete 
the description of the system and give it a more concrete form. 

II. — Situation in Certain Countries. 

Argentina. 

Iyoans against agricultural pledge have developed considerably in Argentina 
since the first year of the operation of the law of 19 October 1914 (No. 9,644) which 
instituted this form of credit. In a report presented to the Congress of the Repub¬ 
lic of Argentina (2) the Minister for Agriculture points out that the remarkable 
development of agricultural loans secured by a charge on movable property has 
been considerably affected by the conditions and development of modern life. 

In the past the Argentine farmer, if he were not a large owner and cattle 
farmer, only exceptionally concerned with arable farming, was a small owner 
without large means, using elementary methods, and content with producing 
a small output sufficient for his own supplies and requirements. At the present 
time, on the contrary, the farmer no longer farms to meet his own requirements 
but supplies the needs of people living in distant lands and having a w'ide variety 
of wants. That is to say from this point of view agriculture has become a busi¬ 
ness like any other and as such has need of appropriate credit to allow 7 it to be 
carried on effectively and on a sound basis. Agricultural implements and ma¬ 
chines have increased and have alwa3'S to be replaced and perfected, seeds have 
to be selected and substituted for others according to technical advice and in 
accordance with world demand, more labour is employed and wages have risen 
and cultivation has become more intensive. 

The inevitable consequence was the specialisation of each farmer in one or 
two crops. From this point of view it is easy to explain the large figure reached 
in this country for registered loans against security and the recent tendency in 
agricultural credit operations to prefer loans against movable property. I,aw 
No. 9,644 created a public instrument of credit which allows the easy mobilisation 
of the movable and semi-movable capital of the farmer by guaranteeing to the 


(1) Egidio Pardini Ec anticipazioni sui prodotti agricoli a traverso le associationi agrarie 
cooperative m rapporto aH’organizzazione dellc vend it e collettive, alia difesa dei prezzi e aU’indi- 
rizzo delta produzione. Report made at the Vth International Conference of Agricultural Credit, 
Vienna, 9-11 September 1936. 

(2) Carcano Doctor Miguel Angel, Ministto de Agricultural Memoria correspcmdiente at 
ejereicio de 19*5 presentada at Congreso de la Naci 6 n. Ministerio de Agricultura de la Nacidn 
Argentina. Buenos Aires, 1936. 
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creditor the sums advanced by him by means of a more secure charge. The 
agricultural pledge instituted by this law can be backed by; 

(a) Machinery in general, agricultural tools and instruments; 

(b) ‘All kinds of animals and their products and movable goods appro¬ 
priate to a farm; 

(c) A 11 kinds of agricultural products of the agricultural year in which 
the credit faUs due for repayment, whether they be hanging, standing, or harvested 
or gathered crops; and also timber, mining products and products of natural 
industry. 

The goods given as security guarantee to the privileged creditor the loan, 
interest, and expenses incurred. 

The debtor keeps possession of the goods which form the creditor’s security. 

Agricultural privilege, however, does not affect the prior claim of the land- 
owner for rent due or for the sum due in cash for the use of the goods during the 
same time, if the debt is anterior to the giving of the guarantee, provided that 
the relative contract was registered previously to that of the guarantee contract 
with the public registrar concerned with these contracts. 

The contract of guarantee can be made by either a public or a private act. 
But it is effective as concerns third parties from the day of its registration in the 
special register. 

The registrar delivers at the time of registration a certificate which contains 
the names of the contracting parties, the amount of the loan and the date on 
which it has to be repaid, the kind, quantity, and location of the goods given as 
security and the date of the registration. 

Fruits and animal and farm products can be sold by the debtor at the time 
when they arc ready for sale but the buyer will not be able to take delivery until 
the creditor has been paid the amounts for which these goods are security. 

The guarantee certificate is transferable by endorsement; and all those who 
sign or endorse a guarantee certificate are jointly responsible. 

In the case of the sale of goods given as security either by a reciprocal agree¬ 
ment or as the results of a legal proceedings, the product of this sale is distributed 
in the following manner and order. 

(a) Payment of the costs of a sale by order of a court and of adminis¬ 
tration charges from the day of the contract to the day of the distribution of 
the proceeds of the sale; 

(b) Payment of taxes; 

(c) Payment of the rent of the farm if the debtor is not the owner; 

(d) Payment of capital and interest on the loan or loans in order of their 
registration; 

(e) Payment of wages, salaries and the costs of harvesting, threshing, 
etc., due before the date of the contract provided that they have a preference 
according to civil law. The balance wiU belong to the debtor and will be paid 
to him. 

The development of the system of agricultural guarantee can be seen from 
the following figures which refer to the period from the coming into force of the 
law described above until the end of 1935. 


*♦ Ec . xo Ingl. 
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Registration of Agricultural Pledges. 


Number Value 

Year of to 

contracts pesos m/n 

1915 (0. 7*954 72,292,538 

igifc.10,850 104,560,068 

1917 14,102 141,860,387 

1918 22,736 185,949,913 

U)H>.21,873 235.055.484 

WO.I3.73<> 273.791,639 

1921.16,866 283,479,274 

1022.17.905 269,312,079 

1923 . .... 16,305 122,270,375 

1024 15.036 174.010,353 

1025 16,531 172,226,898 

I92().23,884 187,694,976 

1927 . 25.874 207,246,379 

1928 40.483 271,419,144 

1929 53,216 287,101,446 

193°.78,460 308,566,377 

1931 75 . 87 6 332 , 921,035 

1932 68,301 312 , 596,017 

1933 87,018 296,350,950 

1934 94,943 367,166,150 

1935 74.765 306,505.057 


(1) Including the month of December 1914. 

In 1935 contracts guaranteed by live-stock and live-stock products were 
4,680 in number, 6.2 per cent, of the general total shown in the table, and 
43>3 2 5*°4 I pesos m/n, 14.1 per cent, of the total. 

Contracts guaranteed by the products of farming and of agricultural 
industry were greater in number, being 30,022, 40 per cent, of the total, and their 
value was also greater being 142,918,965 pesos m/n, 46.6 per cent, of the total. 

Official action was more important in the case of this kind of loan against 
pledge by reason of the loans granted by the Junta Reguladora de Grams, 
the Junta Reguladora de Vinos , the Comision Naeional de Dcfensa contra la 
Langosta, the Junta Naeional del Algoddn and the Banco de la Navion Argentina . 

The number of loans against guarantee given by the Banco de la Nacidn 
Argentina in 1935 was 6,788, amounting to 31,531,048 pesos m/n, concerned 
especially with wheat, flax, maize, and barley. 

The loans granted by this bank responded to the numerous farmers' 
necessities during the whole period of production up to the harvest, and had 
the object of preventing forced sales of the products and of so maintaining 
the prices of these products. 

Pledges against agricultural implements and machinery in 1935 numbered 
10,361, 13.8 per cent, of the total, and amounted to 31,391,527 pesos m/n, 10.2 per 
cent, of the total. These loans allowed the farmers to get at the most opportune 
moment and under favourable conditions implements essential to their work* 

Loans against security of machines not strictly agricultural, motor-Oars, 
lorries, and tractors, as well as against other categories of goods, complete the 
total of contracts against guarantee given in the table. 
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France. 

There has been in France during the last few years a large development 
of the system of crop finance, above all in connection with the measures which 
have been adopted for the organisation and defence of the market for wheat 
and wine (i). 

For these operations are used not only bank deposits but also resources 
placed by the State at disposal of the mutual agricultural credit institutions. 

Various laws have for this purpose put special credits at the disposal of 
the National Agricultural Credit Bank. Thus, the Law of 26 January 1933 
provided a credit of 300 million francs for the financing of the wheat harvest 
of 1932; the Laws of 28 February, 4 July, and 9 July 1934 provided respectively 
100 million, 200 million, and 500 million for the harvest of 1933, and the Law 
of 18 April 1935 finally granted 300 million for the harvest of 1934. The Law 
of 24 March 1936 renewed these various credits up 31 December 1939 in order 
to provide for the financing of future harvests. 

The farmer who desires to obtain an advance against his harvest generally 
signs a promissory note or a warrant in favour of a local agricultural credit bank 
which rediscounts the note or warrant at the regional bank; the latter in turn 
rediscounts it at the National Agricultural Credit Bank or at the Bank of France, 

The warrant is a special transferable certificate which states the amount 
of the loan, the date of repa\ment and the security backing the loan; the law 
of 30 April 1906 sought to make such a certificate a true credit instrument by 
provisions to allow it to circulate and to assure its payment when due. Thus, 
the warrant is transferable by endorsement and those who have signed or en¬ 
dorsed a warrant have joint liability. Further, if the borrower fails to meet his 
liabilities when the warrant becomes due, the holder can in a simple and rapid 
way have the security sold, and Article 12 of the same law gives to the holdeT of 
the warrant a preference in respect of the proceeds of the sale over almost 
all preferential creditors, and in the case that the funds obtained from the sale 
do not suffice to satisfy the claims of the holders Article 13 gives him further 
resource against the endorsers and the borrower. 

By the terms of Article 1 of the Decree-Law of 28 September 1935 which 
replaces the corresponding provisions in the Law’ of 30 April 1906 (2), it is indis¬ 
pensable to be a farmer in order to be able to issue an agricultural warrant, 
since this law is concerned with a credit system created for the exclusive 
benefit of agriculturists, but the expression “ any agriculturist ” used in the 
law makes it clear that the w f ord “ agriculturist ” should be understood in the 
widest sense, referring to any individual who is occupied in the cultivation of 
the soil, whether he be an owner cultivating his own land, a farmer holding 
land by lease, or a metayer farmer; the latter is an “ agriculturist ” at least in 
respect of that part of the agricultural products of which he becomes exclusive 
owner after the division of the harvest. 


(1) See the report of Prof I,oms Tardy, already quoted 

(2) J. Carrlt, weak already quoted 
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Of course the agriculturist can issue a warrant only against those things 
of which he is the owner. According to the Decree-Law of 28 September 1935 
which increased considerably the scope of the agricultural warrant system and 
thus contributed to an increase in the credit facilities available to the agriculturists 
the following goods can be used as security backing a warrant: 

(a) products of the farm concerned including the animals and sea-salt; 

(b) all kinds of material used to hold the goods backing warrants; 

(c) in a general fashion and without distinction all goods composing the 
stock appropriate to the farm; 

(d) ungathered crops; 

(e) goods having, in accordance with article 520 and 524 of the Civil 
Code, the character of real estate, by nature or destination, with the exception 
of those fixed to a wall. 

The term of the bills or warrants is normally 3 months, it may be as 
much as six months with the possibility of renewal in justified cases. 

The agricultural credit banks proportion the size of the financing loans 
which they grant to the size of the harvests to which they refer, and they 
are obliged to limit the loans to a figure lower than the value of the harvests. 

The loans granted to wheat-producers to finance their harvests reached in 
I93b 75 francs per quintal, and those granted to vine-growers were limited to 
four francs per degree hectolitre. 

A maximum rate of interest has been established for crop finance loans 
granted by the agricultural credit banks. For 1936 this rate was not to exceed 
by more than one per cent, the discount rate of the Bank of Franco. 

The system of security by which the agricultural credit banks could cover 
the crop financing operations was improved by the Decree-Law of 28 September 
1935 This law authorises the agricultural co-operative societies to use as secur¬ 
ity for warrants not only the products of which they are the owners but also 
products derived exclusively from the harvest of members and supplied by them. 
Further, the holders of warrants issued against wines and alcohols can in future 
demand of the excise officers that they grant certificates allowing the transfer 
of the security for these warrants only with their consent, and if the warrants 
are not paid when they fall due they themselves can obtain certificates author¬ 
ising the transport of these wines with a view to their sale or distillation. 

Another decree-law of 23 October 1935 instituted a new kind of security; 
it provided that the mere inscription at the indirect taxes office of a guarantee 
undertaking confers on the lender in respect of a determinate quantity of wine 
or alcohol from the distillation of this wine a privilege right of the same order 
and nature as that of a holder of an agricultural warrant. The National Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Bank, the regional agricultural credit banks, and general banks 
can receive these guarantee undertakings as simple commercial bills dispensing 
with one of the signatures usually required. 

The existence of co-operative societies formed by producers contributes 
to increase the security of financial operations. They can, in fact, offer as 
security to the agricultural credit banks either a collective warrant or a joint 
undertaking by their managers to repay. 
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For individual loans the National Agricultural Credit Bank has suggested 
that guarantees should be provided not only by pledges or warrants but by the 
formation of small groups of agriculturists to give joint guarantees to the agri* 
cultural credit banks. 

During the last few years importance has attached above all to the crop finance 
operations in respect of wheat and wine. Loans have also been granted for the 
financing of certain other products: wool, alcohol, spirits, and flower essences, etc. 

The legislation in respect of the defence of the market for wheat (i) has 
encouraged the agriculturists and professional groups to stock their harvests and 
then to spread their sales. This system of storing and spread sales has had favour¬ 
able results and it has even taken on an obligatory character for the wheat- 
producers' co-operative societies that have made a contract with the Ministry 
of Agriculture for the stocking of their products. 

The financing of wheat harvests has been carried out up to the present time 
through the co-operative societies. The loans granted for the financing for the 
wheat harvests have actually been: 

for the 1932 harvest, 139 millions to groups and 73 millions to individuals; 

for the 1933 harvest, 513 millions to groups and 75 millions to individuals; 

for the 1934 harvest, 491 millions to groups and 30 millions to individuals; 

for the 1935 harvest, 395 millions to groups and 20 millions to individuals. 

The Law of 15 August 1936 which created the National Wheat Office will 
load to a further very large increase in the financial operations in respect to 
future harvests 

The agricultural co-operative societies are called by this law to play a very 
important part in the storing and sale of wheat. 

The cultivators belonging to them receive immediately they deliver their 
harvest to the co-operative society the total price of this delivery up to 50 
quintals and a payment on account of one half of the price in respect to the 
surplus. It has also been provided that the payments on account shall be 
made by the co-operative societies in respect of deferred deliveries of wheat 
lemaining for the moment with the producers. 

The wheat co-operative societies thus have need, for this financing, of 
large sums which they obtain by discount ope nations at the agricultural credit 
banks and the Bank of France 

While the loans granted in respect of the financing of the recent crop harvests 
had been made mainly to co-operative societies, in the case of credits to wine 
growers individual loans have been the most important 

For the total harvest for 1934 and 1935 loans amounting to 264 million 
francs have been granted, five sixths being loans to individuals. 

The statistical inquiries made each year by the National Agricultural Credit 
Bank show that since 1906 223,000 agricultural warrants have been issued 
against 5,352 million francs of agricultural products given as security for loans 
amounting to 2,252 million francs. 


(1) 1 /Office nationai jNTr kpkoi b ssjonni l dv bltC Ijlw of is August 193* principal 
regulations F6dOaUon National e <le la Mutuality et tie la CoopCratic u Ague ok 8. Tans, itnfc. 
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Italy. 

The principal law on agricultural credits (Royal Decree-Law of 29 July 
1927, No. 1,509, converted into the Law of 5 July 1928, No. 1,760) includes in 
farm credit operations advances against the pledging of agricultural products 
These advances can be made either to individuals or to associations which culti¬ 
vate land by virtue of a legal title or any form of contract. But they are 
granted only in favour of producers in the case of retarded sale or unsold pro¬ 
ducts; they cannot exceed three fifths of the current value of the products given 
as security and they must be reduced or repaid even before their due date if 
the goods are either partially or totally withdrawn or if they have perished or 
deteriorated. 

All the special agricultural credit institutions, as well as the saving banks 
and ordinary institutions and co-operative credit societies which have the relative 
authorisation from the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, conduct among other 
things this kind of financing. This form of financing tends to further increase 
at the present time as a result of the adoption of the system of pooled sales for 
the principal agricultural products, a system which is considered as the most 
appropriate means to maintain prices at a stable and remunerative level. This 
system, at first voluntary, has been made obligatory in respect of wheat, hemp 
cocoons, and wool. 

Thus, producers who delivered wheat to the organisations charged with the 
responsibility of collecting the harvest (Decree-Law No 1,273 of 15 Juue 1936) 
received a net price fixed recently at 125 liias per quintal for soft wheat and 
140 liras per quintal for hard wheat. 

The lending institutions grant to these organisations advances to an amount 
equal to the sum paid to the agriculturist. The rate of interest on these 
advances cannot be less than the official rate of discount. 

These advances are secured by a special charge on the wheat delivered 
by the producer and on the final proceeds of its sale 

In order to defend and to develop the production and trade in hemp, 
obligatory consortia had been set up which are authorized (Decree-Law of 8 
November 1936, No. 1,955) to grant loans to growers. They can give as security 
the hemp which they have collected in order to obtain the necessary finances. 

From the beginning of December 1933 this system has also been applied 
to rice producers who have been guaianteed an equitable price, payable at a 
date fixed in advance each year, for each quintal of rice remaining unsold at 
that date. It has indeed been laid down that from 15 October 1936 all rice 
producers shall be able to obtain an advance of 65 liras per quintal of paddy 
from credit institutions specified for this purpose; the advance is to be secured 
by the products and the rates of interest are fixed at not more than y z per 
cent, above the official rate of discount. 

According to the Decree-Law No. 812 of 15 April 1937 all nationally pro¬ 
duced cocoons shall be delivered by producers in order that they may be pooled, 
dried, and collectively sold. At the moment of delivery the producers receive 
from the organisations charged with these functions an advance equal to the 
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minimum guarantee price, that is to say 7 liras per kilogramme for yellow 
cocoons and 7.50 liras per kilogramme for white cocoons. 

Arrangements were made for wool by the Decree~I*aw No. 521 of 8 March 
1937 based on the same principles as the measures taken in respect of other 
products discussed above. 

Poland. 

Crop finance credits have played an important part in the development of 
agricultural production in this country particularly during the economic crisis. 
Wheat harvests in particular have attracted the attention of the Government. 
The trade in cereals m this country has always been characterized, in fact, by a 
strong tendency to art increase in the amounts coming on the market for sale 
during the months following the harvest and to a decrease of the amounts offered 
for sale in the months preceding the harvest The reason for this is a per¬ 
manent lack of own working capital on most of the farms (1) This state of 
affairs tended to involve very large fluctuations in the prices registered during 
the agricultural year The introduction of a system of warrants allowing the 
agriculturist to obtain loans secured by cereals leads him to limit the amount 
that he offers for sale immediately after the harvest and to adjust during 
the whole year the amounts he puts on the market to the demand 

Agricultural warrants were created by the Decree of the President of the 
Republic of 22 March 1928 According to this decree products of agriculture 
and agricultural industi}' may back a warrant Warrants can be issued only 
by real or legal persons managing farms or agricultural-industrial undertakings 
which use, on principle, for raw materials products produced on their own land 
The warrant can be issued in favour of credit institutions specified by the 
Minister of Finance The security for the warrant can only be products of 
agriculture or agricultural industry which belong to the debtor, and only on 
condition that these products are not considered, according to current laws, 
as fixed property by nature, by law, or by destination These products must 
either be in the possession of the debtor 01 under his administration or control. 
The basis of the warrant is a contract signed before a notary or under private 
seal with the legalisation of the signature of the debtor by a notary or court 
The claims of third parties against the warrant are established by the regis¬ 
tration of the security rights in the register of warrants. This register is open 
to the public. A separate registration is made for each farm or industrial-agri¬ 
cultural undertaking. 

As in other countries the goods given as security remain in the possession 
of the debtor. 

The agricultural warrant can be transferred to another credit institution by 
a written contract followed by the handing over to this institution of the original 
contract. The transfer of the warrant affects third parties only when it is en- 


(t) Michel Wikrusz-Kowalski: Ire flnancement des r£coltes. UEst Europden Agncole , No. 19, 
October 1936. Paris. 
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tered in the warrants register. According to the law the security rights expire at 
the end of 3 years from the date of registration. Every intentional deterioration, 
every illegal removal of the security, and the intentional giving as security of 
goods not belonging to the debtor, entail a penal liability without prejudice to 
the ordinary civil liability. 

However, experience has shown that the Decree of 22 March 1928 did not 
protect sufficiently the interests of the secured creditors that is to say CTedit insti¬ 
tutions. This became obvious during the economic crisis. In 1931 there weie 
frequent cases of the illegal removal of the securities. Among the elements of 
weakness in the agricultural warrant system was also the possibility for third 
parties to seize the goods given as security. This possibility greatly reduced the 
rights of the secured creditor and even often made his rights illusory. These reasons 
led the Government to modify the Decree of 22 Maxell 1928. This was the object 
of a new Decree issued by the President of the Republic on 23 August 1932. 

The changes were concerned mainly with two points; first, the protection of 
the security against seizure by third parties, and second, the increase in the pen¬ 
alties imposed on dishonest debtors and on third parties who consciously con¬ 
travened the provisions of the Decree. Thus the change had the object of 
strengthening the guarantees given to the creditor by the security. 

This amendment stipulated that the security should not be subject to 
distraint nor added to the assets in the case of the bankruptcy of the owner to 
cover either private debts or tax and commercial debts with the exception of the 
land tax, and the tax on capital and the industrial tax. This protection against 
seizure lasts as long as the credit guaranteed by the warrant has not been repaid. 

According to the terms of the amendment, credit institutions have the right 
to sell the security in order to recover the amount advanced. It w r as stipulated 
that the secured creditor has the right to sell the goods backing the warrant in 
order to obtain payment of his credit either on the exchange, if the goods axe dealt 
in on the exchange, or by public sale. 

Further, the new Decree suppresses the optional character of the penal sanc¬ 
tions and introduces a penalty of imprisonment in addition to a fine. The penal 
sanctions have been extended to all persons other than the debtor who in trans¬ 
actions concerned with the securities have deprived the debtor of the possession 
of the goods forming the securities, knowing of the existence of the warrant. 
Intentional destruction, illicit removal, or the tacit agreement to the removal 
of the .security, the giving as security for a warrant of goods not belonging to the 
debtor, are punished by a penalty of imprisonment for a period between six months 
and two years and by a fine of 10,000 zlotys at most. 

Credits can today be granted against the security of wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
oil plants, and forage crops, etc. They can be granted during the whole of the 
agricultural year. 

Credits against registered securities put at the disposal of the owners of 
more than 50 to 100 hectares amounted in 1935-36 to 40 millions zlotys and re¬ 
mained during 1936-37 at the same level. In principle, these credits can only 
be opened at the moment when the wheat is harvested and stocked. Neverthe¬ 
less, during the year 1936-37 the credit institutions were authorised to make pay- 
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ments on accotmt which could reach as per cent- of the amount provided by the 
credit against the warrant; these payments on account have the object of decreas¬ 
ing the numbers of cases of sale of standing wheat by farms which particularly 
lack funds necessary to cover the cost of the harvest. The credits can be granted 
up to an amount of 50 per cent, of the value of unthreshed wheat or to the amount of 
70 per cent, if the security for the warrant comprises wheat grain. The value is 
calculated according to the registered prices on the exchanges in the large towns. 

Other Countries. 

In Bulgaria the organisation of agricultural credit which has its main centre 
in the Agricultural and Co-operative Bank also includes loans against the security 
of movable goods (warrants). In 1935 266,507 loans of this kind amounting to 
1,190,668,094 leva were granted to farmers. The credits granted by this bank 
are mainly in favour of silk production, the essence of roses industry, the sale of 
cotton and flax, and the supply of cereals. The directions given by the State 
to agricultural policy shows that credit is changing in form from direct loans 
granted to agriculturists or co-operatives to larger credits for production and sale. 

In Greece the Agricultural Bank contributes among other things to the 
marketing of agricultural products and the stabilisation of prices. To this end 
an agricultural credit svstem is operated mainty by means of advances against 
products granted either to individual agriculturists or to co-operative societies 
By tins means it is sought not only to maintain prices but also to increase and 
to improve production by financing the crops. 

The system of the pooling of products and of advances against these products 
is organised in Hungary through the agricultural co-operative societies and the 
Central Mutual Credit Institution, which is assisted and controlled by the State. 
A special form of advances is that known as green credits, that is to say, credits 
granted against standing crops Kach spring, regulations are made by decree 
concerning the procedure in respect of these credits. Recent law r s facilitate the 
granting of advances against products and above all advances against sale con¬ 
tracts and production contracts. 

In Romania, the Central Co-operative Bank with the assistance of the Central 
Import and Export Co-operative Society has organised cereal crop finance with 
the particular object of improving the price of the products. 

In this system the producers deposit the cereals either directly 01 through 
the co-operative societies and the federations, either in the storehouses of the 
Central Co-operative Bank or in trucks sent to its address or to an address indic¬ 
ated by it. Pot cereals thus deposited the producers receive a loan against a 
security undertaking with a sale order. This order can be either for an immedi¬ 
ate sale at current prices or for sale at a minimum price within a maximum 
period of 30 days according to the choice of those who deposit the goods. In the 
case where an order for sale at a minimum price is given, if the goods cannot be 
sold within the 30 days at the specified price, the sale will be made at the cur¬ 
rent price within the following 15 days, at the outside. In the case of an order 
for an immediate sale at the current price, the advance shall be of an amount 
equivalent to 75 per cent, of the value of the cereals calculated according to the 
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rate at Braila; in the case of an order for sale at a minimum price established by 
the producer the advance shall be 50 per cent, of the value of the cereals calculated 
in the same way. * 

The agreements pledging the goods and authorising their sale received by 
the bank from the co-operative societies or the federations are sent to the 
Central Import and Export Co-operative Society which once it has possession 
of these documents makes the sale contracts. 

The advances are paid to the producers by the federations, people's banks, 
and co-operative societies which are supplied for this purpose with the neces- 
sar> funds by the banks. 

Immediately after the sale of the cereals by the Central Import and Export 
Co-operative Society the bank proceeds to the final liquidation of the accounts 
in favour of the producers who participated in the operations. 

Account must also betaken of the law published in the Monitorul Oficial 
No, 81 of 7 April 1937 concerning the general storehouses and the issuing of 
warrants against goods and cereals. Formerly, this operation was regulated 
by the Law of 1881 concerning general storehouses, a law modified in 1882. 
The object of the new law is to complete the old by detailed regulations of 
the operations entailed in the issuing of warrants, the conditions under which 
warrant-receipts are to be delivered, the negotiability of these warrants, etc. 

In contrast with ordinary law* the measure provides that when goods 
have been the object of the issue of a warrant, this warrant gives only a legal 
title of possession of the goods, a possession operative only so long as the 
goods are in the possession of the debtor. 

The law contains rules for the liquidation for warrant-receipts as well 
as for the proceedings in the case of non-payment. 

The law grants to the Romanian Storehouse Society the right itself to issue 
waTrant-receipts which when they are concerned with cereals are exempt from 
stamp taxes. These documents can be lodged as security at the National Bank of 
Romania during 120 days and for an amount representing at most 75 per cent, 
of the value of the goods calculated according to the prices on the exchanges 
of Braila, Galatzi, or Constantsa, for the day on which the advance was granted. 

The right to issue receipt warrants may also be granted by a new law to 
other societies which will be responsible foi the regularity of the bills thus 
issued and for the conservation in good condition of the goods deposited. 

In the countries of Latin America there has been a remarkable development 
in advances against security. The law of 22 March 1918 introduced in Uru¬ 
guay a similar system to that which existed in Argentina and which we have 
already described above. On 31 December 1936 cui rent operations against agri¬ 
cultural security at the Bank of the Republic amounted to 1,258,318 pesos (1). 

In Colombia the use of agricultural products as security for loans was insti¬ 
tuted by a law No. 24 of 5 November 1921. This law is based on the same 
principles as the laws in Argentina and Uruguay. 

_ G. CoSTANZO 

(1) Banco de la Rep^blica O. del Uruguay. Mbmorla y balance general correspon- 

DIENTE AL EJBKCICXO TERMINADO EN EL 31 DE DICIEMBRE DE 1936. Montevideo, 1937. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SUGAR AGREEMENT 

The Antecedents of the International Sugar Conference. 

The attempts of the principal sugar-exporting countries to cope with the 
steady fall in sugar prices from 1927 onwards led in 1930 to the five-year agree¬ 
ment, known as the Chadbourne Plan, between Cuba, Java, Peru, and the five 
European exporting countries, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary and 
Poland. World production decreased in 1931-32 and 1932-33, reductions in 
these countries and in most of the beet-sugar producing countries outside of 
the agreement being sufficient to outweigh the appreciable increases elsewhere, 
notably in India, Japan, and Egypt and in countries supplying the United States 
market There was a heavy fall in world consumption, however, and stocks 
rose to a maximum of 10,897,000 metric tons raw value (Licht) at the end of 
1931-32 and were still at the high level of 9,888,000 a year later Meanwhile the 
fall in prices continued In 1933-34 production increased and the upward move¬ 
ment continued in the following three seasons, thanks principally to increases m 
the beet-growing countries, India and Cuba. Increase in consumption prevented 
the level of stocks from rising, however, and in 1935 and 1936 the price situation 
on the Ivondon market remained more or less stagnant. 

To the “ Chadbourne ” countries, which had reduced both their production 
and their net exports by 46 per cent, the position at the [end of five years' sacri¬ 
fices was very unsatisfactory and not all of them agreed even to become members 
of the International Sugar Committee that was founded in August 1935 to watch 
the situation. 

At the World Monetary and Economic Conference in 1933 Cuba brought 
forward a project for a ten-year intergovernmental agreement, under which there 
would be no increase in factor}” capacity, no additional assistance to production 
or export and, up to 1 September 1935, no increase of import duties to over 70 
per cent, ad valorem The project was opposed by the United Kingdom Govern¬ 
ment, which desired to retain full tariff freedom and considered that limitations 
on factory development would check technical progress, preventing, for example, 
amalgamations 01 geographical ledistnbution The United Kingdom Government 
also indicated its opposition to any reduction in the home beet-sugar industry. 

Further international discussions did not take place until March 1934, when 
the “Chadbourne M countries, with the exception of Germany, met represent¬ 
atives of the United States and the United Kingdom. At that date neither of 
the last two countries had stabilized their national sugar policies and for this 
reason it was impossible to come to any decision. The United Kingdom offered, 
however, to limit home production and also to stabilize export from the Crown 
Colonies for two years at 850,000 long tons (864,000 metric tons) and three years 
at 878,000 tons (892,000), 914,000 (929,000) and 950,000 (965,000) tons respectively 

The British Government continued to study the possibilities of bringing about 
a comprehensive international agreement and in its memorandum of July 1935 
repeated its previous offer but at this time general feeling was not favourable to 
the setting up of a new plan. The considerable increases in consumption in 1934-35 
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and 1935-36, however, had reduced stocks by the end of the latter season to 
a figure lower than in any of the preceding seven years, On the other hand 
there was a feeling of insecurity due to the extension of production in some 
countries and the latent capacity elsewhere. In these circumstances the need 
for stabilization was more generally felt than before. 

The International Sugar Conference, summoned in the name of the Bureau 
of the World Monetary and Economic Conference, met in Eondon on 5 April 1937, 
the Governments of 21 countries being represented. The conference lasted abput 
five weeks and it was not until 6 May 1937 that the International Agreement 
regarding the Regulation of Production and Marketing of Sugar was signed. 
Negotiations were carried on with the separate countries by a committee com* 
prising representatives of France, Germany, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, under the chairmanship of the last. 

The Regulation of the Free Market. 

The experience of the Chadbourne Plan had shown that a necessary preli¬ 
minary to the determination of workable quotas for the exporting countries 
is the stabilization of conditions in the free market. As all the exporting 
countries desired to maintain or even increase their exports, while, on the 
other hand, it could only be hoped that consumption would continue the up¬ 
ward movement that had prevailed in 1936-37, the non-exporting countries had 
to be asked to give definite guarantees to take no action that would lead to 
a shrinkage of the free market. While the self-sufficing countries had to be pre¬ 
vented from becoming exporters, the importing countries had to be induced 
to maintain or even increase the quantities taken from non-preferential sources 

Under Chapter III of the Agreement the importing countries accordingly 
undertake not to encourage further expansion of the industry by bounties, 
protective duties, subsidies or other means. It is provided that any exporting 
countries whose free market possibilities undergo serious change may withdraw on 
declaration of the facts by the Council or by arbitrators. The original estimate 
of free market requirements in 1936-37, w r hich was used as a provisional basis 
for negotiations, was 3,107,000 metric tons, revised at an early stage to 3,300,000 
metric tons. On the assumption of a 3-3 % per cent increase for 1937-3N, 
a figure of 3,407,500 tons was subsequently adopted as basis. 

The United Kingdom is responsible for over one-fifth of the requirements of 
the free market. A primary condition of British participation in an inter¬ 
national agieement had been that nothing should be done that might diminish 
the market for Colonial and Dominion sugars in the United Kingdom. On 
the contrary, the British Government desired to ensure to these producers the 
advantages accruing from any increase of demand in that market. It was 
partly for this reason that the original Cuban proposals to the World Monetary 
and Economic Conference in 1933 had failed, the British Government desiring to 
retain full freedom to regulate its tariff for this purpose as long as there was 
not a much more complete international participation in an agreement than 
then seemed possible. Canada, which offers a substantial free market, its own 
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beet-sugar industry covering about 10-15 per cent, of its requirements also 
participated in the Conference and stated that it would not encourage addition¬ 
al production provided that no rise in prices were stimulated. The total require¬ 
ments of the British Empire in 1936-37 were estimated at 3,300,000 metric 
tons. Taking this figure, 34.0 per cent, is left to foreign suppliers and this 
percentage is guaranteed for succeeding years of the Agreement. The Colon¬ 
ies and Dominions are guaranteed their present proportion of 47.4 per cent, 
and will no doubt continue to take advantage of it. Production in the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, however, is not likely to increase beyond the level of 618,000 
metric tons white sugar, accepted as a nominal basis in the first year, so that 
it will not utilize its full percentage in subsequent years. For 1937-38 a 3 per 
cent, increase in British Empire requirements was subsequently estimated and 
intimated to the Council at the July meeting; 1937-38 requirements would there¬ 
fore be 3,430,000 tons. The British Government is to introduce a bill for the 
extension of the existing preferences for the duration of the Agreement. 

Australia, the principal Empire source of United Kingdom imports, receives 
a quota of 406,423 metric tons, practically equivalent to the 1936-37 export 
and only 20,000 tons below the record of 1936, a year of unusually favourable 
weather conditions. It agreed not to claim its share in any increase in the 
first year, so adding a certain quantity to the free market. Australia thus main¬ 
tains the status quo of its industry as an exporter but, while it is already 
possessed of a highly organized industry, it will require to tighten up the 
internal regulation of production. The Union of South Africa, which extended 
its production control system for a further five years from 30 April 1936 and 
which limits its production to 476,488 short tons (432,263 metric tons), is in a 
somewhat similar position to Australia but has received a quota slightly 
lower than it expected, 230,000 short tons (209,000 metric tons) against 224,000 
short tons (203,000) and larger than its maximum of 220,424 short tons 
(199,965) in 1935. Like Australia, the Union will not claim its share of any 
increase in British Empire consumption in the first year. 

The British Colonies were granted 965,245 metric tons (950,000 long tons) 
as a basic quota; they receive their share of the 3 per cent, increase in consump¬ 
tion and in addition the United Kingdom has transferred to them its share in the 
increase for 1937-38. The total net quota for the Colonies in 1937 - 3 $ was su b~ 
sequently established at 997,000 long tons (1,013,000 metric tons). The basic 
quota of 950,000 long tons was arrived at by the Colonial Office by taking 
the peak export of each Colony (except the East African group) up to and 
including 1936 and subtracting 7 per cent. East Africa was given an increase 
on its peak export in recognition of the fact that its industry is in a 
pioneer state. Subsequently the Permanent Advisory Committee of Colonial 
Sugar Producers at the Colonial Office recommended that three-fifths of the 
balance due to the 3 per cent, increases (including that received from the 
United Kingdom) be allocated proportionally amongst all the dependencies 
other than East Africa and the remaining two-fifths be used to make special 
allowances for the social-economic conditions in particular Colonies. The Col¬ 
onial Office indicated that in allocating the growers' quotas within the 
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individual Colonies special consideration should be given to “ cane-farmers. " 
Should any Colony be unable to fulfil its quota, British Guiana and Fiji 
are to have a prior claim in redistribution. 

The Government of India has agreed to prohibit exports of sugar by sea unless 
to Burma; provided Burma does not reexport, this exception does not, in fact, 
affect the .status quo since Burma was politically part of India until i April 1937, 

Tike the United Kingdom, the United States has its own problem of ad¬ 
justing quotas for sugar supplies from a number of very different .sources and in 
both instances, though they are not exporters, the international regulation of 
the sugar market has therefore a direct interest for the Treasury, The Govern¬ 
ment of the United States agrees to take from countries not enjoying a preference 
a proportion of its Continental requirements at least equal to that allotted in 
1937 under the Jones-Costigan Act. In calculating the net import from full- 
duty countries reexports of Cuban sugar are not to be reckoned and, should 
the Philippine quota be reduced below 800,000 tons raw's and 50,000 tons refined, 
the net import from these countries will be correspondingly increased. 

The Sugar Control Act of 1934 (the Jones-Costigan Act) already prolonged 
for a year, expires on 31 December 1937. A new T Act, .signed on 1 September 
1937* however, continues for a further three years both the quota system and 
benefit payments to growlers, the latter paid as soil conservation grants, financed, 
however, by an excise tax instead of the processing tax. the use of which for 
controlling production was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 
January 193b. The tax is reduced from 75 cents per 100 pounds raw sugar to 50 
cents which is the maximum allowed for Cuba by the Trade Agreement of 1934. 
The size of the total allocation is of the highest importance, the tariff alone 
being insufficient to raise prices to a level profitable to the domestic industry. 
The quotas for imports into the United States will be for Cuba 1,911,47b short 
tons (1,734,062 metric tons), 29 per cent, of the total requirements, for the 
Philippines 1,029,781 (934,202) or 15 per cent, and for other foreign sugars only 
26,419 (23,967) or 0.4 per cent, proportions identical with tho*>e under the re¬ 
vised 1937 quotas. Under the new r Act continental producers supply 30 per cent, 
of the total requirements and insular producers 26 per cent. While a percentage 
basis is fixed, the 3,715,000 short tons (3,370,000) raw value to which these quotas 
of the 6,682,670 short tons (6,062,418) total requirements lesult is a minimum. 

The soil conservation grants paid to the United States continental and insular 
producers, like the previous benefit payments, are used as a lew to improve 
farming practices and labour conditions, being made dependent on fair wages and 
non employment of child-labour; by means of a sliding scale of payments “family 
farms" also receive more favourable treatment than farms producing larger 
quantities of beet or cane. 

Requirements for the following year are estimated in December on the basis 
of distribution statistics for the preceding year from November to October and 
taking into account on the one hand stocks and on the other growth of popul¬ 
ation. Deficits on United States continental or insular cane or beet quotas are 
mutually transferable. Payments are also made for crop deficits outside the 
control of the producers. 
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The imports from the free market are so insignificant in the total of the 
United States requirements and in the total of the free market that the in¬ 
crease of consumption in that country practically affects only the United States 
duty-free and preferential suppliers. In 1936-37 domestic beet-sugar produc¬ 
tion, though the largest since 1933-34, thanks to a large harvested area, did 
not attain the revised quota for this year. Domestic cane-sugar production, 
on the other hand, which was a record, exceeded the quota, area having increased 
and unit-yields having been high. The cane area is extending and the quota of 
420,166 short tons (381,168 metric tons) for 1937-38 is higher than that awarded 
in 1936-37, which was 319,340 short tons (289,700). Whether continental cane 
and beet production continue the upward movement that has characterized the 
last decade depends on the future regulation of the United States market. 

In Hawaii the limitation of the market by the quota system has already 
been effected by reducing the cane area; decline in production from the maxim¬ 
um of 1933 has been relative^ small. In Puerto Rico surplus cane is sold 
to the Government for the production of molasses, exports have maintained a 
high level in most years since 1929. In the Virgin Islands, which are entirely 
exploited bv the Government through the Virgin Islands Company, established 
in 1934, the bulk of the cane is utilized for rum production and restriction of 
sugar output to the United States import quota offers no difficulty; exports 
were already greatly reduced in 1935. 

The Philippines agree not to export to other countries than the United 
States, as long as they receive from the latter, under the Independence Act, 
the quota of 800,000 short tons (726,000 metric tons) raws and 50,000 (45,000) 
refined, unless the Council decides to allot additional quotas under Article 20 
(concerning increased market requirements), when they shall receive 4 per cent 
of the aggregate additional quotas. Should the United States reduce the quota 
for the Philippines the latter will be entitled to receive a basic quota on the 
tree market. No increase can be claimed, however, in the event of a change 
in the United States tariff The Philippines will also waive anv potential 
advantages under the most-favoured-nation clause during the currency of the 
Agreement, other countries on their side making a similar renunciation should 
the United States grant any advantages to the Philippines. 

The undertaking by the Philippines not to begin placing sugar on the 
free market removes one of the most serious fears of other exporters. There 
had been a further rapid upward movement of production from 1930-31 and 
by 1933-1934 cane area planted had attained 305,890 hectates (755,882 acres) 
and production of sugar 1,471,000 metric tons. The 1934 limitation law in the 
Philippines expires with the 1936-37 season. To enable production to be lim¬ 
ited to the amount of the United States quota plus internal requirements 
and a reserve of 10 per cent, of these two categories, the Philippine Govern¬ 
ment makes benefit payments to cane growers. 

The position of China, the most important Far Eastern market, remains 
somewhat indefinite under the Agreement. The troubled political situation 
has meant great fluctuations in production and imports in recent years. In 
addition to the registered imports there is very extensive smuggling of Java 
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sugar into China by Japanese dealers, mainly though the Japanese territory 
of Kvvantung. The Government has undertaken to endeavour to prevent 
any decrease in imports. For this purpose a National Sugar Trading Super¬ 
vision Commission was established in June. As the Chinese Government has 
since become involved in hostilities it may, however, apply under Article 51 (a) 
for the suspension of its obligations under the Agreement. 

The Regulation of Exports. 

While on one side the Agreement guarantees against further shrinkage of 
the free market it has on the other to prevent competition between the exporters 
sharing that market; otherwise not only would prices be further reduced but the 
eventual reaction of the importers would be to introduce severer restrictions, 
with consequent further shrinkage of their requirements from the free market. 
Consequently, the principal exporters had to be asked to limit their exports. 

Export quotas had to be fixed for thirteen of the countries represented at 
the Conference, and, in addition, an allowance had to be made for possible exports 
from two countries—France and Yugoslavia—in the form of a reserve quota. 
Most countries based tlieir claims on actual exports of a recent year, or on a pre¬ 
vious maximum export, emphasizing the importance of the industry in their in¬ 
ternal economy or in their commercial policy. No general formula was found 
to harmonize these arguments. Naturally, there was considerable reluctance on 
the part of countries that had recently increased their exports to relinquish these 
gains and, as far as exports were concerned, only a standstill agreement could 
be expected. The total basic allocation eventually agreed on was 3,670,000 metric 
tons, including 47,500 tons reserve quota. Apart from the process of bargaining, 
three expedients were adopted to harmonize the figure of total export allocation 
with that of free market requirements, namely: (r) a net quota for the first 
year of the Agreement, (2) an upward revision of the free market estimate, 
and (3) empowering the Council to reduce, if necessary, the net export quotas 
in the first two \ears of the Agreement and in subsequent years, should all the 
countries concerned accept, by up to 5 per cent. The first expedient was made 
possible by the fact that six countries were willing to sacrifice parts of tlieir re¬ 
spective quotas during the first year, seeing that they would in any case be unable 
to use them entirely. In tills way a reduction of 149,000 metric tons was obtain¬ 
ed in the total for Belgium, France, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and the 
V. S. S. R. On the other hand the additional quantities granted to Czecho¬ 
slovakia raised the total by 90,000 tons leaving a net reduction of 59,000 tons. 
The estimate of the free market was increased by a further 107,500 tons to 
3,407,500, in the opportune hope that consumption would increase in X937-38 by 
over 3 per cent. These two expedients together brought a further reduction of 
the disharmony to about 203,500 tons. The putting into force of the 5 per cent, 
reduction in 1937-38 would still leave an excess but the Negotiating Committee 
hoped that further amounts of the quotas might prove not to be used. 

The crux of the negotiations was to establish the basic quotas, which were 
felt by the various countries to involve a question of principale. White a number 
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of countries were quite prepared not to utilize their full basic quota in the first 
year or two of the Agreement, it was felt that the level of the basic quotas would 
largely determine bargaining power in any subsequent discussions in later years 
of the Agreement. 

Amongst European exporters Czechoslovakia has taken the first place since 
the War. When the free market began to shrink and particularly when the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom adopted the policy of protecting its refining industry, the funda¬ 
mentals of the Czechoslovakian sugar industry were, menaced. In recent years 
it has exported two-fifths of its production against two-thirds in 1927-28. In the 
endeavour to meet the changed situation the area under sugar-beet has in the 
last decade been reduced by half. Other crops are affected by the agricultural 
crisis so that substitution provides no remedy. Every decrease in export prices 
makes a lowering of taxes and internal prices more difficult. Efforts to extend 
the use of denatured sugar for feed do not go far to meet the problem. In 1937 
a rise in export prices enabled the growers to claim an increase in beet area, though 
not up to the 1937 l eve l and the 1937 area is only two-thirds of that of 1926-30. 
On account of this increase in area Czechoslovakia claimed at the Conference an 
export quota of 400,000 tons, a quantity greater than the probable 1936-37 ex¬ 
port but maintaining roughly the 11 per cent, of the free market accepted un¬ 
der the Chadbourne Plan. An Agreement was eventually reached by adding to 
a basic quota of 250,000 tons quantities of 90,000 in 1937-38, 60,000 in 1938-39, 
and 25,000 in 1939-40, on the understanding that steps would be taken to reduce 
the beet area to corresponding levels 

Java had to sell about 87 per cent, of its pre-crisis crop on the free market; 
for a time its high level of technical efficiency enabled it to stand the strain of 
low prices and until the Chadbourne agreement it refused to become a party 
to any international agreement for the limitation of production or exports, 
believing that the only solution of the sugar problem was the reduction 
of the protective measures that had diminished the free market. The contin¬ 
ued shrinkage of this market, however, together with growing doubts within 
the industry as to the future, induced it to join the Chadbourne countries 
in 1930-31. Nevertheless the weaknesses of that plan were more clearly seen in 
Java than elsewhere, and the industry continued to adjust itself by means of 
drastic economies to the situation on the free market. With the end of the 
Chadbourne system in August 1935, Java undertook a new and still more 
drastic regulation of its internal organization. Under the Hart scheme, which 
came into operation in 1936, half of the mill capacity is eliminated and the re¬ 
mainder is run at full capacity. Production is stabilized at 1,400,000 tons. 
The struggle to adjust the industry to the restricted free market has exhausted the 
large capital reserves that had been built up in the years of Java's great pro¬ 
sperity, and, though surplus stocks had been eliminated and it is believed that 
the reorganized Java industry could survive on the basis of free market prices, 
there are no longer reserves or the possibilities of further reorganization for the 
industry to meet unaided any further deterioration in export conditions. Java 
was therefore prepared for the sake of securing some measure of stability to 
join in a new agreement that would cover not only the great bulk of the world’s 
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exporting capacity but the principal importing countries. The quota of 1,050,000 
tons received maintains exports practically at the 1936-37 level, and in the 
first year of the Agreement Java obtains 29.2 per cent, of the total net export 
allocation. The Netherlands market is reserved for the Dutch beet-sugar pro¬ 
ducers. At present relatively small quantities of cane-sugar are imported 
from Java and vSurinam and it is agreed that there will be no net export. 

Cuba received a quota of 940,000 tons, equivalent to its 1936 exports. This 
quota remains larger, howevei, than that awarded under the Chadboume Plan, 
when the estimate of the free market was very much larger. This, together 
with the still more important fact that the share of preferential sugars in the 
United Kingdom market is now stabilized, gives Cuba every reason for satis¬ 
faction. The Cuban share of the total net export allocation in the first year 
of the Agreement is 26.1 per cent 

Brazil, whose exports had fluctuated greatly in recent years, obtained a 
quota of 60,000 tons. Haiti, which, though without a preferential market, is a 
low-cost producer, received 32,500 tons as an export quota. Mozambique was 
granted 30,000 tons. The remaining two cane-sugar exporters, the Dominican 
Republic and Peru, depend entirely on the free market, apart from relatively 
small home consumption absorbing little over a tenth of their respective outputs, 
and have little or no possibility of finding a more profitable substitute for cane. 
The Dominican Republic received a quota of 400,000 tons, a figure exceeded only 
in 1932, 1935 and 1936 while Peru received 330,000 tons 

A prime condition of v Soviet participation was that there should be no limit¬ 
ation of production or control of stocks or any other interference with the internal 
conditions of the sugar industry within the Soviet Union, where the Government 
is still building up the industry to meet the immense potential demand within its 
territories. The U S. S. R. is now the world’s largest producer after India and 
Cuba. The significance of the relatively small export lies m the obtaining of 
valuta. It is directed mainly to Iran and Afghanistan, but there are spasmod¬ 
ically large exports to the United Kingdom, Turkey, and other countries A 
basic quota of 230,000 tons was granted, of which the vSoviet delegation agreed 
that in the first year only 218,500 should he exported, that is, 6.1 per cent, of 
the total net allocation. Exports to Mongolia, Tannu Tuva and Sinkiang are 
not included in the quota. 

Germany, though the principal sugar exporter of Europe before the Great 
War, has long been absent from the export market and did not utilize its quota 
under the Chadbourne Plan. It had, in fact, a net import in each of the three 
years ending 1934-35. Its production had recovered to 2,547,000 metric tons 
in 1930-31 but had fallen sharply to 1,091,000 in 1932-33. Since then there has 
been a gradual upward movement The German delegation claimed the right 
to renew exports on a prewar scale, it being stated that efforts had been made 
to consolidate the industry by increasing internal consumption, that the pro¬ 
cess of internal reorganization for the supply of that market had been completed 
and that for exchange purposes export would be recommenced in the very near 
future on a relatively large scale under the Four-year Plan. As a recogni¬ 
tion of this standpoint had been previously indicated as the condition of Ger- 
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man participation in an international agreement a basic quota of 120,000 tons 
was granted* As a quota of this size had been asked largely as a matter of 
principle and could not be fulfilled in 1937-38, the German delegation gave up 
for that year all but 50,000 tons. 

For Poland, as for Czechoslovakia, the sugar export plays a particularly 
important part in the national economy and it has consistently been a heavy 
exporter. Since 1931-32 exports have been, however, on a lower level, averaging 
96,000 tons in the four years ending 1935-36 and representing about one-third of 
the total production. A basic quota of 120,000 tons was granted, not to include 
Danzig Of this it was agreed that only 100,000 tons should be utilized in 1937-38. 

Hungary, which had already drastically limited its production after 1930-31 
in conformity with the export difficulty of recent years, was granted a basic 
quota of 40,000 tons, of which only 20,000 tons, over double the export of 1935- 
1936, were to be used in the first year. Belgium claimed to have already adapt¬ 
ed its scale of production to present market conditions; its production in the 
last decade has not shown any distinct tendency In three recent years it has 
had a net import A basic quota of 20,000 tons, of which only 15,000 would 
be utilized in the first year was therefore accepted as satisfactory. 

Foi countries not normally exporting but whose arrangements for disposal 
of their pioduotion may be upset in years when unusually favourable weather 
results in high unit-yields a reserve quota of 47,500 tons has been set aside, of 
this 12,500 is at the disposal of Yugoslavia and the rest at that of France. For 
iq} 7~}8 the French delegation stated that not more than 15,000 would be requii- 
ed Production in France now practically balances consumption in that country, 
allowing also for the quota taken from the colonies. The regulatory agreement 
stimulated by the surplus of igji was extended and perfected in 1934 and 
1935 to cover all home-grown sugar and establish a colonial quota. 

Later signatories of the Agreement may be assigned additional quotas 
(Article 19) and, if a three-fifths vote of the Council decides that the market 
requires it, additional quotas may be allotted proportionally for periods up 
to one \ear to all countries, including those having on!> reserve quotas. Unused 
quotas ma> also be redistributed pio lata, unless the Council decides to use up 
to 25 per cent, or 50,000 tons, whichever is larger, of such amounts, to meet 
cases of special hardship, should the amount so available be less than 30,000 
tons the Council may nevertheless use up to the latter amount to meet such a 
case of special hardship. 

Stocks in the contracting ^countries are not to exceed 25 per cent, of annual 
production, unless the Council makes a special allotment On the other hand 
those cane-producing countiies to whom export quotas have been allotted shall 
regulate their production so that theii stocks shall not be less than 10 per cent, 
of their quota for the year, unless prevented from doing so by adverse con¬ 
ditions. Cuba is given a special privilege of holding at the end of each calendar 
year stocks for the United {states not exceeding 30 per cent, of its export quota 
to that country and stocks for the free market not exceeding 300,000 metric 
toms. Java may hold 500,000 tons or one-fourth of its crop each >ear, and Hun¬ 
gary 30 per cent, of its annual production. 
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The Agreement is not subject to denunciation during the five years of its* 
operation but withdrawals are allowed by countries involved in hostilities, 
experiencing an acute shortage or suffering from adverse changes in the supply- 
demand relation on the free market. Notice of withdrawal by one Govern¬ 
ment in accordance with these provisions will entitle any other Government to 
give similar notice during the ensuing three months. Of the ioo votes on the 
Council 55 will be exercised by the exporting countries and 45 by the importing 
countries. Of the former Cuba has io, the Netherlands (representing Java) 
9, the IT. S. S. R. 5, the British Dominions 5, France and Yugoslavia 4, other 
European exporters 11 and other cane exporters 11. Of the 45 votes exercised 
by the importing countries the United Kingdom and the United States have 
17 each, India b and China 5. The Executive Committee shall consist of three 
representatives of cane-sugar producing countries, three of beet-sugar producing 
countries, and three of importing countries. Of the first Cuba and theNetherlands 
shall always make up two and of the last the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Rotations are established for the beet-sugar producing countries and 
for the third members of the other two groups. The Council held its first meeting 
on 5 July 1937, when a British chairman and a Cuban vice-chairman were 
elected foi the first year of the Agreement. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In March 1937 the League of Nations set up a “ Committee for the Study of 
the Problem of Raw Materials ” with the purpose of bringing about an economic 
rapprochement between the raw material producing and consuming countries. 
This committee studied the problems of the exploitation of natural resources, 
export restrictions, difficulties connected with payment, exchange control, 
high tariffs, etc. It continued its labours in the months of June and September 
of this year. 

Almost at the same time (in April 1937) the International Labour Office 
called, on the initiative of the United States, a " Technical Tripartite Conference 
on the Textile Industry ” in wilieb twenty-seven countries took part, which 
examined both the economic aspects of the problem- - particularly competition on 
the world cotton market---and the social aspects, such as the forty-hour week 
in the textile industry. 

Raw materials—including cotton—appear once more to engage international 
attention after having been to some extent shelved throughout the crisis years. 

The International Institute of Agriculture, which had, already in 1934, 
begun to show an increased interest in (among other products) cotton, published 
at the end of 1936 an exhaustive survey on the subject entitled “ World Cotton 
Production and Trade” to permit, in its own words, "the presentation of a 
general picture of the tendencies revealed by the trends of production and of 
markets under the sway of the economic policy of to-day. ” 

In the present study we shall outline briefly the events w r hich have struck 
the world cotton market and driven it off its traditional path, and shall en¬ 
deavour to interpret their general significance. 
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i. — THE EVOLUTION OF WORLD PRODUCTION AND TRADE. 


In order better to understand the position of cotton m the world economy 
we ma\ sketch some general ieatutes of world production and trade in recent 
years * 


Table I. — World Production and Trade 1929-1956 (1). 

(n>2Q 100) 


World trade 

IOW 

j 

1912 

1 

ion j 

1 

1 

1031 

ion j 
_ 1 

i 

iyj6 (♦) 

1 

Value 

| 8l O ! 

57 9 1 

39 1 , 

35 2 1 

339 

34 7 

37 3 

Volume 

1 93 0 

*>5 5 1 

74 5 

75 5 

78 0 

! 82 O 

, 5 

Prices 

1 87 O 

07 5 

5 ^ 5 | 

40 5 

43 5 

42 5 

1 14 5 

World production 

8S 4 

1 

79 * 

<>90 j 

77 7 

1 

84 0 

1 

■"* 

1 no 5 


(*) Excluding Spam 


As can been seen from the table, the value of world trade declined severely 
m the first years of the crisis 1920-1932 and reached its lowest level in 1934, 
at 33 9 per cent. In the succeeding two years, 1935 and 193b, the value of 
world trade lose, and in 193b represented 37 3 per cent, of its value 111 the base 
year. As regards volume, world trade reached the lowest level—at 745 per 
cent.— m 1932, thus losing one quarter compared with 1929 In the follow¬ 
ing years, 1933-1936, the volume of trade showed a continuous rise and by 
1936 it had reached 85 5 per cent, of the 1929 level Prices showed a fall down 
to 1935, in which year they arrived at 425 percent of their 1929 level, rising 
however in 1936 to 44.5 per cent. 

World production, like the volume of trade, reached its lowest point in 
1932, at 69 per cent, of the level in the base year. After that it rose rapidly 
and in 1936 already exceeded by to.6 per cent, the 1929 volume. 

In consequence international trade—particularly if measured by value— 
was in 1936 appreciably behind world production. International transactions 
in goods have dimmished with the diminution in international economic special¬ 
isation. For everywhere in the fields of national production and markets it is 
sought to tiring about a completely controlled “ totalitarian ” economy and an 
independence as complete as possible from foreign countries. 


(1) Rjfvipw of World Tradl Geneva 1937, p xo, and Monthly Bulletin of Statistics League 
of Nations No, C, June 1937, p 273 
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2. — THE SHARE OF THE THREE MAIN CLASSES 
OF COMMODITIES IN WORLD TRADE. 

Within the framework of the large contraction of the world market, inter¬ 
national trade in each of the three main classes of goods, in gold values, has 
shown divergent movements both in relation to total world trade and to the 
trade in the other two classes, as may be seen from the following comparative 
figures (i). 

Tabij$ II. — Trude in the Three Main Groups of Commodities 
as a Percentage of Total World Trade, 



1 

! 


1 1 

1 

*934 1 

*935 

! *936 

1 

roodstufls 
Materials, raw, 

or partly manu- 

*2*1 5 

l i 

1 

2g 

t 1 

1 

5 i 

-25 

i 

24 5 

i M 

factured 

3<* 

1 3 1 1 

3<> 1 

37 

37 5 

i 3 8 

Manufactured 

articles . . . 

39 5 

| l 

37 5 I 

3« 

38.0 

-! 


Total . . 

l 

100 

100 

IOO i 

IOO 

IOO 

1 100 


As emerges from the table, in 1929 the share of the first group—food¬ 
stuffs- -in world trade equalled 25 per cent, of the total value. Subsequently, 
in 1032, at the deepest part of the depression when the total share of the 
othei two classes—raw T materials and manufactured articles—had been reduced 
to 4 per cent, less of the total, the share of foodstuffs rose to 29 per cent, 
of the total. With the development of the general tendency among the indus¬ 
trial countries to intensify their agricultural production and with the fall in 
world market puces of agricultural products the share of foodstuffs in world 
trade declined, to reacli again in 193b 24 per cent. 

As regards manufactured goods the decline in their share of wodd trade is 
more definite than that of foodstuffs. As a result of the industrialisation of 
the agricultural countries, and of the general economic crisis, theii proportion 
fell from 39.5 pet cent, in 1929 to 38 per cent, in 1934-1936, even though the 
prices of these articles, which are often under the control of cartels, have been 
maintained somewhat better than those of the first group. 

Finally, the share of raw materials, which reached the lowest level, at 
33 per cent, of the total in 1932, rose again in 1933 to its level in 1929 
(36 per cent.) and continued to rise subsequently, reaching 38 per cent., or 
2 points higher than in 1929, in 1936. The price level of this group in 1936. 
represented but 4X.5 per cent, of the 1929 level, a level, that is, roughly equal 
to that of the food group—42.5 per cent, of the 1929 level. But as regards. 


( 1 ) Review of World Trade 1936, p. 14. 
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the volume of trade in raw materials, this rose continually after 1932; in 1936 
the world market absorbed 95.5 per cent, of the 1929 volume of raw materials, 
though total world trade represented in contrast only 82 per cent, of the 1929 
volume. 

These figures, which we do not intend to comment upon in detail in this 
context, show the changes in the relative importance in world trade of the 
three groups of merchandise in the period of depression and during the present 
economic recovery. Manufactured articles no longer hold, as in 1929, the most 
important position in world trade; instead, owing to the movement, observed 
throughout the world, towards economic autarchy, the raw materials class has 
now the largest share of world trade. 

This phenomenon of an increasing importance of all kinds of raw materials, 
becomes even more evident when expressed in absolute, instead of relative, 
figures. The total world exports of the most important raw materials (cotton, 
wool, rubber, coal, mineral oils, petrol, copper, tin and tin ore) as well as of 
the most important foodstuffs (wheat, maize, sugar, butter, cheese, chilled and 
frozen meat, coffee and tea) were, in millions of former gold dollars, as follows: — 

in- 19*4 ins 

Total Raw Materials.1,477 1,520 1,541 

Total Foodstuffs. 1,514 1,149 1,078 

As these figures show, the value of foodstuffs exports decreased by almost 
one third between 1932 and 1935 whilst that of raw material exports increased 
by 64 million gold dollars in the same period. Again, whilst in 1932 the value 
of exports of foodstuffs exceeded that of raw material exports by 37 million 
gold dollars, in 1935, by contrast, the value of raw material exports exceeded 
that of foodstuffs exports by 463 million gold dollars. 

3. — THE SHARE OF COTTON IN WORLD TRADE. 

Of the nine principal raw materials mentioned above, cotton occupies easily 
the leading place in world trade. The value of cotton exports in 1932 equalled, 
at an average price of 160.5 dollars per ton, 497 million gold dollars, or somewhat 
above a third (33.6 per cent.) of the value of the total exports of these nine 
Taw materials. In 1934, at a slightly lower price of 159.5 gold dollars per ton, 
the total value of cotton exports fell to 444 million gold dollars and, in 1935, 
at an average price of 162.7 gold dollars, it rose to 468 million gold dollars, 
in that year representing somewhat less than one third (30.4 per cent.) of the 
total exports of the raw materials. In 1932 exports of coal, which amounted 
to 255 million gold dollars, held second place, whilst third place was occupied 
by another textile, wool, the value of the exports of which equalled 214 million 
gold dollars. In both 1934 and 1935 the value of coal exports fell to 211 


(1) RrviEw o if World Trade 1936, p. 59. 
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million gold dollars, whilst that of wool exports rose to 272 and 264 million 
gold dollars respectively, thus taking second place in world raw material exports, 
coming immediately after cotton. The importance of the exports of the two 
textiles, cotton and wool, emerges from the fact that together they accounted 
for almost half of the total exports of principal raw materials, and represented 
a value of 732 million gold dollars in 1935. 

Thus, just as raw materials have taken the first place in world trade in 
recent years, so cotton represents the largest item in the whole raw material 
trade. Of the total world trade in 1935, which amounted to 11,457 million 
gold dollars, cotton represented more than 4 per cent, compared with 2 per 
cent, in the case of wheat. These figures characterise sufficiently the position 
of cotton not only in relation to the other textiles but also in relation to the 
whole group of raw materials. 


4. — WORLD COTTON PRODUCTION. 

Having examined briefly the changes which have occurred in the relation 
of cotton to the other raw materials we shall now study in somewhat mo^e detail 
the economic position of cotton itself on the world market as regards both supply 
and demand. 

Turning first to woild cotton production, this has developed at a rapidly 
increasing pace. In 1870, after the end of the American Civil War, world 
cotton production amounted to 6.416,000 bales (of 478 lbs.). Ten years later, 
in 1880, it had risen to 8,723,000 bales, an increase of 2.3 million bales, or 35.96 
per cent. In 1890 world production equalled 12,479,000 bales, that is, nearly 
twice (104.5 P eT cent) that of 1870. At the opening of the twentieth century, 
in 1900, there w T as a further increase, to 14,607,000 (227 per cent, of the 1870 
production). During the twentieth century production continued to increase 
to an ever greater degree, reaching in 1910 19,930,000 bales (310.63 per cent, of 
1870) and in 1914, at the beginning of the Great Wai, 25,049,000 bales (30)0.41 
pei cent) or almost four times as great a quantity as in 1870. 

During the war and immediate post-war years world cotton production 
declined, at times tattler appreciably; in 1920 it fell to 20,348,000 bales (317.14 per 
cent.). Following upon the heavy damage caused by the boll-weevil in the 
United States, world production fell in 1921 to 15,240,000 bales (237 per cent.) 
thereafter rising without interruption to 26,647,000 bales ([1572 per cent.) in 
1925, thus exceeding for the first time the 1914 volume of production. In the 
succeeding years (1926-1937) this quantity was only to be exceeded three times; 
in 1926 at 27,970,000 bales (435.94 per cent.), the highest level of production 
reached before the crisis, in 1936, in spite of the drought iu America, when the 
figure rose to 29,751,000 bales (463.7 per cent.), and m 1937, at 37>°73» 000 hales 
(577.82 per cent.). Thus in a period of 68 years world production increased 
by more than five and a half times. 

The following figures indicate the evolution of world cotton production since 
1880 compared with the growth of world population. 
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Table 

III. — World Population and World Cotton Production , 



Year 

World population 

I 

As percentage 
of 1880 

Wot Id cotton 
production 

As 

percentage 

of 1880 

1880 (r) 


. . . 1 1,430,000,000 

IOO 

8,723,000 


IOO 

3goo (2) 


1,543,000,000 

30? 23 

I |,0O7,OOO 


,f> 7 45 

IQ20 [{) 


1,811,012,000 

125 05 

20,348,000 | 


233 *7 

*934 4 ) 


. . . | 2,Of >0,201 ooa 

| M3 5« 

22.873.OOO I 


262 21 

1935 (4) 


. | 2,0<S2, lO0,OOO 

I I44 

20,202,000 | 


301 07 


(i) Zisuika I,a guerre secidte pour lc co*on. Paris, P 20S 

U ) Handwortirbi'CH I)i-R Staats wmENSCHAFTT n . JV. Ausgabe, 1924 Jena, 2er Band (Art. 
Be\ olkerungswesen) 

(3) Api:k?t t di la d£mographii i>i s invrus pa vs r>n mondi Xnstitut international de Sta. 
tistique T v a Have, 1921), p iv. 

(4) Inti knaxiomai Yi arbook of Agrjcoi.tukai, Statistics. International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture Rome, 1937, p. viii. 


As these figures show, world cotton production more than trebled between 
1880 and 1035 whilst world population only increased one and a half times. Con¬ 
sequently, not only has the world become more rich in cotton but also the 
production of cotton per head has increased. 

Table IV indicates world cotton production (luting the years piecedmg the 
crisis, during the crisis, and during the period of recovery, as well as the changes 
which have occurred in the respective percentage shares of cotton production 
of the most important pioducing countries which account for 98-99 per cent, of 
world production. 

As a first conclusion fiom this instructive table emetges the fact that world 
cotton production as a whole has in general alw r ays been greater than for the 
average of the pre-crisis years 1923-24—1927-28, with only the two exceptions 
of 1932-33 and 1934-35. In the last year, 1936-37, world cotton production 
reached the unprecedented figure of 66,855,000 quintals or 125.7 per cent, of the 
pre-crisis figure. 

But the distribution between the various countries of this increased wealth 
has changed very considerably. The share of the United States in w r orld cotton 
production has declined very appreciably, from almost 58 per cent, to only 
40 per cent, of the total w r orld cotton supply, a loss of 18 per cent, of that total. 

The share in the world cotton market of India, which holds second place 
among the cotton producing countries, has also declined somewhat, except in 1935- 
1936 when her share in world production was equal, at 19 per cent., to that before 
the crisis. However there is a difference between the decline in the Indian sup¬ 
ply and that of the United States in that, in India, after cotton production had 
reached its lowest level, in 1931-32, with 12.3 per cent, of the world total, the 
percentage subsequently rose continually, reaching 17 per cent, in 1936-37, the 
absolute production figures at the same time also increasing considerably. 

China, and, especially, U. S. S. R., both increased their cotton produc¬ 
tion appreciably during this period, the percentage share of the first named 
country rising from 8 to 12.7 per cent., and of the second from 2.7 to 11.5 per 
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Table IV, — World Cotton Production , in Thousands of Quintals t and Production 
of each Producing Country in Thousands of Quintals and as a Percentage of Total 
Production , in the Years of Depression and Recovery Compared with the Years 

Preceding the Crisis . 


Country 

Average 

*9*3*24/ 

* 9 * 7-28 

19*6-29 

1939*30 

* 930 - 3 * 

* 93**32 

*932*33 

* 933*34 

* 934*35 

1935-36 

*936-37 

United States . 


30,704 

3 L 39 i 

32,143 

: 

30,206 

37,066 

28,189 

28,289 

! 

! 20,894 

23,066 

26,858 


% 

57 7 * 

54-98 

56 88 

54 -«J 

62.86 

55 * 4 * 

50.0J 

l 

41.80 

4 *- 4 J 

40.17 

India. 

, 

10,324 

10,491 

9,513 

9.478 

7,270 

8,450 

9,268 

8,812 

10,765 

21,443 


% 

19.44 

18.38 

16.84 

* 7*5 

12 33 

Jr6.6x 

16.38 

; *7-63 

•T 9-33 

lj.12 

China. 

, 

4.287 

5,344 

4.587 

5.326 

3,869 

4.902 

■ 

5 . 91 1 

6,775 

4.925 

8,486 


% 

806 

936 

#.X2 

9 64 

65$ 

964 

*045 

*355 

3.84 

*2-60 

U. S S R . . 


1.414 

2,545 

2,773 

3.446 

4.064 

4,029 

4,078 

3.634 

5.307 

7,700 


0/ 

/o 

2.66 

44 6 

4-92 

6.23 

6.39 

7 - 9 2 

7 - 2 * 

7.27 

9-53 

11.52 

Egypt .... 


3 .T 9 i 

3.625 

3.833 

3.7*8 

2.856 

2,227 

3.853 

3*394 

3.835 

4,244 


0/ 

'0 

6 — 

6 35 

6 ,x 3 

6.73 


4 JS 

6.8l 

6.79 

6.39 

635 

Brazil . . . 


1,296 

1,196 

1,267 

1,022 

1,248 

987 

2,165 

3 ,oi 9 

3.751 

3,920 


0 

/O 


2 09 

2 24 

* $5 

2 12 

*94 

3*3 

6 041 

1 

6.74 

5 86 

Peru. 


j 48 <? 

487 

656 

5 i 9 

507 

526 

602 

749 

852 

810 


0 

0 

1 0 92 

0 85 

J j6 

0 94 

0.86 

j 04 

1.06 

*50 

*53 

X 2 X 

Argentina . . . 


184 

287 

312 

! 346 

367 

325 

434 

640 

8 ro 

529 


0 

0 

o *39 

0 50 

I 0.551 0.63 

0 62 

0 64 

0 77 

X.2# 

*•45 

O.74 

Mexico .... 

. 

482 

604 

534 

1 385 

456 

220 

! 565 

483 

i 543 

779 


0/ 

0 

0.91 

j 06 

< 0 95 

0 JO 

0*77 

0-43 

1 — 

0.97 

0.98 

X.X7 

Uganda .... 

# 

281 

370 

234 

343 

376 

535 

5*8 

459 

590 

600 


% 

053 

0 65 

0 41 

0.62 

0.64 

*05 

0.92 

0.92 

1.06 

0.90 

Anglo-Egypt. Sudan 
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3io 
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216 

461 

255 

286 

494 

436 

521 


Of 

/ 0 

0*35 

0 54 

0.51 

0*39 

o.j8 

0 50 

0 5 * 

0.99 

0 y8 

0 j8 

Turkey. 

. 
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246 

218 

160 

197 

61 

284 

352 

522 

625 


0 1 

/o 

0.36 

0 43 

0 39 

0.29 

0*34 

0.12 

0.50 

O.JO 

0.94 

0 93 

Iran. 

, 

160 

! 

199 

M 7 
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229 

155 

312 

278 
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34 ° 


O' 1 

.0 

0.30 

035 

0.26 

: 

0.18 

\ 

0*39 

03* 

0.55 

0.56 

0.50 

0 si 

Total production of 
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cent, during the years in question. Egypt, the larger producer in the world of 
the highest class, long staple cotton, increased her production both relatively and, 
to a noteworthy degree, absolutely, especially in 1932-33, when she produced 4.4 
per cent of the woild total, and subsequently, the percentage share rising to 6.4 
per cent, in 1937. 

In the three cotton-growing countries of South America, Brazil, Peru and 
Argentina, the increase in cotton production has been very marked, especially 
in the case of Brazil, the share of which, having represented 2.4 per cent, of world 
production before the crisis, has risen to 6 per cent., almost equal, therefore, to 
that of Egypt. The other countries enumerated in table IV—Mexico, Uganda, 
Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan, Turkey and Iran—have all likewise increased their share 
in world cotton production. 

Thus the structure of the world cotton market has undergone very import¬ 
ant changes in regard to production, in that all the cotton growing countries, 
with the single exception of India, have extended their production at the expense 
of the United States. 

Over a long period of years it had always been sought to lessen the depend¬ 
ence of the world textile industry on the American cotton market. Looking 
at the situation in its historical perspective it may be recalled that already at 
the time of the American Civil War, in which the industrial North fought against 
the agricultural South, the European textile industry had suddenly to face 
new problems, in having to procure its cotton supplies outside the traditional 
source. The severe disturbances caused by the struggle for the new' agricultural and 
social constitution of the South of the United States, occasioned, about 1860-70, 
a new geographical distribution of cotton growing. But from 1870 onwards 
this crisis diminished considerably in severity, for the United States increasingly 
secured its dominant position in world cotton production, of which its share in 
1880 reached 73 per cent.; in other words, the world textile industry then de¬ 
pended to the extent of three quarters of its purchases of its raw material on the 
United States. Even deducting the quantity of cotton consumed by the United 
States’ own cotton industry—which at this time was the second largest in the 
world, coming immediately after the English industry—a quantity equalling in 
1880 about 1.8 million bales, the remainder, about 4,557,000 bales, was destined 
for export and represented double the quantity of cotton produced by all the other 
countries outside the United States, which amounted to 2,366,000 bales. In 
consequence the world outside the United States was obliged to obtain two thirds 
of the cotton it consumed from the American market. 

However, towards the end of the nineteenth century the ratio of United 
States cotton production to world production began to show a declining move¬ 
ment and in 1900 it represented 69.3 per cent., or 10,123,000 bales out of a world 
total of 14,607,000. 

In the two last decades of the last century the share in production of cotton 
of countries other than the United States increased by 4 per cent, of the world 
total. Relatively speaking, that was not an important increase, but what was 
of significance was the tendency in the world economy to seek more and more 
for new sources of cotton outside the United States. 
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In the twentieth century this evolution of the world economy not only 
continued but was accentuated. The birth of new textile industries in many 
agricultural countries, the further development of the old industrial countries 
which produced cotton to a large degree for export, and the ever increasing absorp¬ 
tion of the home production by the American cotton industry—which had 
in the meantime become the foremost textile industry in the world—all these 
factors had as a consequence not only the birth of new centres of cotton cultiv¬ 
ation but also the dedication of greater attention to the older areas in which 
this textile fibre was cultivated. 

The passionate search for raw materials in general and agricultural raw 
materials for industrial processing in particular, characterises the whole economic 
life of the peoples of the earth. In most recent times the struggle for raw mater¬ 
ials and for the domination of textile fibre has become more intensive and the 
scene of the struggle has been extended to cover the whole surface of the earth. 

The evolution of the world statistical position of cotton in the last twelve 
years, in absolute and relative figures, and the relative development of American 
cotton and outside growths may be seen from the following table. 


Table V. — World, American and Outside Cotton Production , 
(in Absolute and Relative Figures). 



World production 

American production 

Outside growths 

Y< ar 

1 

bales * 

ns per 

| 

as per 

as per 
oentnge 


as per- 

as per¬ 
centage 


cent ox? 

bales 

tentage 

of ’world 

b Ucs 

centagc 

of world 


! 

of 1926 

1 

of 1<>2(> 

produc 

tiou 


of 19*6 

produc¬ 

tion 


i 

27*970,000 

IOO 

i8,i02,ooo| 

IOO 

64 93 

9 808,000 

IOO 

35 07 

192 7 

23 353*000 

83 49 

12,957 000 | 

71 34 

55 4 « 

10,390,000 

106 — 

44 52 

K>28 . . 

25 011,000' 

91 57 

M*555,ooo 1 

80 14 

5083 

11,056,000 

1x2 72 

43 17 

U) 2 <) . . 

2 <>, 592 , 000 , 

95 97 

14,716000} 

Si 03 

55 34 

11,870,000 

121 08 

44 66 

I 9 P 

25 , 259 , 006 | 

90 31 

13,873,0001 

7638 

54 92 

II ,386,000 

116 09 

4508 

1931 

20,404,000 

94611 16,877,000* 

92 92 

63 77 | 

9,587,000 

97 751 

3<>*3 

1932 • • 

23,0l 3,000 

8442 

1 2,961 000 

71 36 

54 8'J 

10,652,000 

108,60 

45 11 

J 933 • • 

20,111,000* 

93 35 

| 12,712,000* 

69 99 

48 09 

13 . 399 , 000 | 

1366H 

5 i 3 * 

J 934 . * 

22 873,000 

81 78 9,576,000 

52 73 

41 871 

13,297,°oo. 

135 57 i 

5 « 13 

1 935 • • 

1 20,262,OOo[ 

93 89I 10,495,000, 

57 79 j 3 ° 96 

15 > 7 6 7 »°°°| 

160 76 

60 O4 

X03O . . . 

29 , 751,000 

106 37 

12,390,000 

68 251 41 07 

17 355 ,°°°| 

1 76 95 

58 33 

1937 (prov) . 

j 37 .° 73 >°°°j 

M2 54 

17 . 573 * 9 °°! 

1 1 

96 76 

47 4 ° 

1 19 500,0001 

1 

198 82, 

54 60 


A glance at this table shows that the contraction of American cotton produc¬ 
tion was much more pronounced than that of w orld cotton production, especially 
in the years after 1933, after the United States intervened in the cotton market 
to raise prices and to diminish production. The American crop reached its 
smallest size in 1934, in which year it was still further diminished by drought, 
and was little more than half the size (52 73 per cent.) of the 1926 crop. In 
1935 and 1936 and especially in 1937 production increased compared with 1934, 
representing respectively 58, 68 and 97 per cent, of the 1926 crop. 
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But during this same period the production of outside growths not only did 
not diminish—except in 1931 when it was about 2 per cent, below the 1926 
level—but increased substantially, the production in 1937 representing 199 
per cent, of that of 1926. It is only owing to this great progress in the produc¬ 
tion of outside cotton growths that it was possible to compensate for the heavy 
contraction of American cotton on the world market and that consequently the 
total volume of cotton in the world was not affected during all these years. 

The relative pace of the production of American cotton and outside growths 
is shown characteristically by the development of production of the two sources 
measured against world production during the years in question. In 1926 Amer¬ 
ican cotton represented 65 per cent, of world production and outside growths 
35 per cent., American production being thus almost double that of the 
outside growths. In the following period the percentage of American cotton 
fell year by year, so much so that in 1933 the percentage of outside growths in 
world production already exceeded that of American cotton, the former being 
51.2 and the latter 48.7 per cent. This tendency continued with the result that 
in 1935 outside growths accounted for somewhat more than 60 per cent, of world 
cotton production and American cotton for somewhat less than 40 per cent. 
Bor 1937 only provisional figures are at present available, but it appears that 
the fundamental position was the same as in 1935, though in the meantime an 
improvement in the position of American cotton may have taken place. 

The relative importance of these two different sources has thus been radi¬ 
cally changed in the last twelve years, a short period, indeed, but full of extra¬ 
ordinary events of great importance for the world economy. Whereas in 1926 
—as, indeed, in 1913—the quantity of American cotton was twice as large 
as that of all outside growths, in recent years the quantity of the latter 
entering the world cotton industry has been much greater than the quantity 
of the former. 

But the position of American cotton on the world market is due, besides 
to the economic and historical causes which we have described, also to the 
agricultural policy, and particularly the cotton price maintenance policy pursued 
during the crisis by the United States. It would take us too far afield to go 
here into the details of these causes, and a brief consideration thereof we 
reserve until later: for a more detailed study we may refer to the Institute's 
“ World Cotton Production and Trade ” mentioned in the introduction. 


5. — THE EVOLUTION OF COTTON PRICES. 

The evolution of cotton prices, which reflects all the economic ups and downs 
of cotton on the world market was, during the period 1926 to 1937 of a very 
characteristic kind, as is demonstrated by the following figures. 

During the last decade prices have fallen from their highest level of about 
20 cents per lb. attained during 1927-28 and 1928-29—the high point of the 
prosperity period—to 6.3 cents in 1931-32, equal to less than a third of the 
pre-crisis prices. 
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Table VI. — Prices of Middling Cotton, New York, 1926-1937. 

(in cents per lb.). 


1926- 27.1515 1936 December (Average) . . . . n.86 

1927- 28.20.42 1937 January ( » ) . . . . n 56 

1928- 29. 19 73 » February ( » ).13 15 

1929- 30.1660 » March ( » ) .... 14 38 

1930- 31.10 38 » April ( » ) .... 14 08 

1931*32. 634 » May ( » ) .... 1333 

1932*33 . 7 37 » .June ( » ) .... 1278 

1933*34 .1109 » July ( * ) .... 12 22 

1934 - 35 • * ........ 1244 » August ( » ) ... 1041 

1935- 36.1175 » September ( » ) . . . . 904 

» 15 October. 8 56 


With the slow recovery of the world economy prices rose in 1932-33 to 7.37 
cents per lb., increasing thus by one cent. The rising movement continued 
in the following years with a pronounced tendency of prices to come back to 
the pre-crisis level. But there was the fundamental difference in the situation, 
in that, whereas the high prices in the earlier period coincided with a large 
production and consumption of American cotton, and the factors determining 
the simultaneous increase in prices and quantities lay in the whole world eco¬ 
nomy and the prosperity thereof, in the later period—in which the restrictionist 
policy of the United States was put into effect by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and reinforced by unfavourable atmospheric conditions such as the drought 
in 1934 an d *936—they resulted from the diminution of national cotton pro¬ 
duction and the increased world demand for cotton. 

During the piesent year, Middling in New York in the month of March 
reached 14.38 cents per lb., i. e. a level which had not been reached since 1920- 
1930 Now, as we have already observed, according to provisional data the 
United States crop was very good in 1937, at 17,573,000 bales, whilst the 
production of outside growths in 1937 had also increased very considerably, 
reaching the particularly large figures of 19,500,000 bales. In consequence the 
price is now in decline, reaching on 15 October 1937 a level of 8.56 cents per lb., 
somewrhat higher than in 1932-33. 

The best way to grasp clearly the importance of this evolution of prices 
would be to analyse the movement of cotton prices over a long period. We 
may base our examination on Table VII, which indicates cotton prices over 
more than half a century—from 1872 to 1925. 


Tabbe VII, — The Course of Cotton Prices 1872-1925. 



(in cents per lb). 


1872-73 . 

. . . . 2013 

1915-16. . . . 

. . . 1198 

1875-76. 

. . . . 1295 

1916-17 . 

.... 19 28 

1880-81 . 

. . . . zi 42 

19x7-18. 

.... 2Q 68 

1885-86. 

. . . . 94* 

1918-19. 

.... 3100 

1890-91. 

. . . , 9*9 

1919-20. 

. . 3829 

*894*95. 

• • • • 644 

1920-21. 

.... 1789 

1895-96. 

. . . . 8.13 

1921-22. 

.... x8 92 

1898-99. 

. . . . 600 

1922-23 .... 

.... 2630 

1900-901. 

. . . . 925 

1923-24 . 

.... 31 11 

1903-06. 

. . . . 11.25 

1924-25 . 

.... 24,74 

19x0-11 . 

.... 14.56 

1925-26. 

.... 20.53 
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From the table it will be seen that one must look back over more than 
half a century of cotton history to find prices almost as high as during the 
prosperity years 1927-2q, as far back indeed as 1872-73, when the painful con¬ 
sequences of the Civil War had worn off, and prices equalled 20.13 cents per lb. 
Subsequently, in the last thirty years of the nineteenth centuiy, prices fell more 
and more, reaching 6.25 cents in 1897-98 and 6 cents in 1898-99—a price, 
that is, exactty as low as in the crisis year 1931-32. The fall in cotton prices 
at the end of the last century coincided in general with very large crops, which 
in the United States began for the first time to exceed xo million bales: thus 
in 1894 the crop equalled 10,026,000 bales; in 1897, 10,985,000; in 1898, 
11,435,000 bales (of 500 lbs.). 

With the beginning of the present century the general tendency of prices 
was upwards until the war, for they rose at a moderate rate from a level of 
9.25 cents per lb. in 1900 to one of 14.56 cents in 1910-11. Then, as production 
in the United States increased appreciably between 1911 and 1914 and in the 
latter year reached 16 million bales, the price fell again in the first year of the 
war to 9.10 cents per lb. in 1914-15. During the war years a new big rise 
in prices occurred which brought them up to 38.29 cents per lb. in 1919-20, 
probably the highest level of cotton prices recorded in the United States. 

The crisis of the first post-war years had a depressing effect on prices, which 
fell in 1920-21 and 1921-22 to 17.89 and 18.92 cents per lb. respectively. The 
poor crop in the United States during the three years in which the boll weevil 
caused very serious damage occasioned a new rise in cotton prices to 26.30 cents 
per lb. in 1922-23 and even to 31.11 cents in 1932-34. The highest point in 
the price curve was in fact reached for the second time within the space of 
6 to 7 years—though at a somewhat lower level. 

Thus, as we have seen, the prosperity years closed in 1929-30 with a cotton 
price of 16.60 cents per lb., half, indeed, of the price in 1918-1919, but never¬ 
theless higher than the 13.11 cents in 1913-14 on the eve of the war or still 
more than the 9.10 cents in the first year of the war. The price in 1929-30 
represents the highest point of the cotton price curve from that date to the 
present. 

One important fact which emerges from the rapid glance at the history of 
cotton prices in the last 65 years was that the price of 6.3 cents per lb., reached 
in 1931-32, the year of deepest economic depression, was lower than any price 
recorded in the first thirty years of the present century, a circumstance which 
had serious consequences on the economic situation of farmers. 


6. — RELATION BETWEEN AGRICULTURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL PRICES. 

The difficult situation of cotton growers is revealed most strikingly by an 
examination of the relation between agricultural and industrial prices, the 
so-called " scissors, ” before and after the crisis. From the comparison in 
Table VIII it emerges that, from an absolute point of view, both indices, 
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agricultural and industrial alike, fell rapidly each year (except in 1929 as regards 
the agricultural index which rose in that year compared with 1928). But there 
was a fundamental difference in that the agricultural prices index had already 
in 1931 fallen appreciably below the pre-war level whilst the industrial level 
was still, in 1932, above the pre-war level. The consequence was that already 
in 1928 the relation between the index of agricultural prices and that of industrial 
prices was more unfavourable than before the war, or, in other words, from the 
period of prosperity onwards the prices which the farmer obtained for his pro¬ 
ducts on the free market had fallen in relation to those he had to pay for in¬ 
dustrial good on a market protected by custom duties and tariffs—a cir¬ 
cumstance which naturally could not fail to reduce the purchasing power of the 
farming population and the productive rvthm of industrial activity. 


Table VIII. — Relation between Agricultural and Industrial Prices . 

(August 1909-July 1914 — 100). 


Year 

Agricultural 

prices 

Industrial prices 

Ratio of agricultural 
to 

industrial prices 

t 9 * 2 ‘ S . 

139 

153 

91 

* 9^9 . 

146 

152 

95 

1930 . 

3 26 

M 5 

87 

J 93 *. 

87 

124 

70 

*932 . 

65 

107 

6l 


This difference between the prices of agricultural and of industrial products 
had as a result that, for example, in 1931-32, though the production of cotton 
in the United States was greater than in 1927-28—14,898,271 bales compared 
with 14,443,934 bales—the returns from the sale of cotton were in 1932 only 
about one third of those in 1927-28, namely 457 million dollars against 1,440 million. 
It is well known that the American farmers sell their products, including cotton, 
on a free world market, unprotected by customs duties, whilst the American 
market for industrial articles has always been protected by high tariffs. In 
their capacity as producers, in selling their products, and in their capacity as 
consumers, in buying the manufactured goods of which they have need, the 
cotton farmers as a social class are thus seriously burdened compared with other 
groups of producers in the country. 

7. — COTTON POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The intervention of the American Government in the cotton market during 
the depression period, aiming at softening the effects of the crisis, was very active. 
Under the Agricultural Marketing Act there was set up, on 20 October 1929, a 
central body, the Federal Farm Board, for the purpose, inter alia , of maintain¬ 
ing cotton prices at a reasonable level by holding cotton stocks off the market. 
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Loans on cotton were granted, up to a certain price of cotton, to fanners, to 
enable them to refrain from precipitate selling. For the marketing of long staple 
cotton the Board acted through the Staple Cottm Co-operative Association , and, 
for short staple, through the American Cotton Co-operative Association . In each 
case there was guaranteed to the farmers, though to a different degree, a price 
for cotton which thus made them almost independent of cyclic fluctuations in 
the price of cotton on the world market. 

The Federal Farm Board also made use of a whole series of other organis¬ 
ations such as the Staple Cotton Discount Corporation founded 5 June 1930 and the 
Cotton Stabilisation Corporation . All this superstructure of the Federal Farm 
Board had, however, to be abandoned after three years (1929-30 to 1931-32), 
for the goal which had been aimed at, namely, to maintain, in the midst of a 
general crisis, the price of cotton at a parity with the pre-war level, had been 
shown to be unattainable. During the third and last year of the activity of this 
organisation, the prices, as we have shown above, fell almost to one-third of their 
level in 1929-30. 

Now, though the original aim was not given up, the means by which it was 
to be attained were developed further in that, from now on, the various parts of 
the cotton programme—raising of prices, granting of loans, market control— 
were no longer isolated one from the other and without strong cohesion, as under 
the free co-operative action of the Federal Farm Boaid, but instead, all formed 
part of one organic system. The policy embodied in the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act which was promulgated in May 1933 meant henceforward the direct 
intervention of the State in the United States cotton market. The action of 
the Government was directed more than in the past towards the reduction of 
the area under cultivation through legislation, and occasioned a reduction in 
such areas of more than 10 million acres. At the same time a money equivalent 
was paid to the cotton farmers for the areas withdrawn from cotton growing, 
that is, a cash payment calculated according to the average yield and varying 
between 7 and 20 dollars per acre, or instead, a cash payment plus a cotton option. 

To finance this undertaking a processing tax of 4.2 cents per lb. net weight 
on all cotton consumed in the factories was introduced from 1 August 1933. 
But this programme too was to have but a transitory character in the United 
States cotton policy, for it was all too quickly shown that the reduction of the 
cotton planted area was not sufficient to prevent the obtaining of an ever in¬ 
creasingly larger yield per unit of land so long as the prices of cotton were 
sufficiently guaranteed. Thus the area under cotton in the United States 
declined from 45,341,000 acres in 1928-1929 to 35,939,000 acres in 1932-33, a 
diminution of 20.7 per cent., whilst the cotton crop in the corresponding years 
only fell from 14.6 to about 13 million bales, a diminution of hardly n per cent.; 
for at the same time the yield per acre increased from 153 to 173.3 pounds. 

The development of cotton policy during the crisis was logically completed 
by the Bankhead Act published on 24 April 1934, by which was established a 
plan affecting cotton production itself, controlling the volume and fixing produc¬ 
tion quotas for the farmers. Taxes were imposed both on quantities of cotton 
produced and on quantities marketed in excess of the quantities fixed under the 
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law. The Bankhead Act thus changes the situation in that now, instead of the 
area under cultivation being controlled as thus far had been the case—whilst 
the farmer was in no way impeded from influencing the crop, employing more 
fertilizer, and recuperating thus through a higher yield what his contract in re¬ 
gard to area had obliged him to give up—the cotton crop was limited by the 
fixing of quotas. 

As regards the raising of the price of cotton—the principal aim of the govern¬ 
mental intervention on the cotton market—a certain success was undoubtedly 
registered, for prices in 1934-35—as seen above—were almost twice as high 
(12.44 cents per lb.) as in 1931-32 (6.34 cents.). But to obtain this aim cotton 
production was placed too much in the background. The high level at which 
American cotton prices were maintained and, at the same time, the reduction of 
production, favoured the extension of cotton production to other zones of the 
world which profited considerably from the American cotton policy. In con¬ 
sequence, that which the American farmers gained from the artificial maintenance 
of prices on the domestic market they have at the same time lost by the shrinking 
of exports on the international market. Thus, as W. L. Clayton rightly says (x): 
“ If the State of Texas with about 40 per cent, of the cotton acreage of the U. 8., 
should attempt, irrespective of any action by the other twelve cotton states, to 
fix and maintain an artificial price for Texas cotton, all informed people would 
agree that such a course would end in failure. Yet the U. S. which occupies 
much the same relative position in the cotton world as Texas occupies in the 
cotton South, has been attempting since October 1929, to do just that. The 
technique employed has varied from time to time, but the thing attempted— 
the raising of the world price of cotton has remained always the same. ” 

Heie we touch upon a very important question of the cotton policy of the 
United States during the ciisis years, namely just how far it is possible for one 
country to raise the price of a world export product, such as cotton, on the dom¬ 
estic market, without thereby doing itself damage on the w r orld market and 
without threatening its vital interests to the benefit of other cotton growing coun¬ 
tries. There is a point at which the result of the reduced volume of cotton exports 
can still be balanced by an artificially high cotton price. But once this critical 
point is passed, and the prices raised too much, the negative factor then becomes 
dominant—the demand of foreign markets and the value of the product sold 
diminish. This critical point in world economic development is not alw r ays easy 
to perceive, for the momentary temptation to raise prices prevents a correct 
appreciation of the succeeding results. 

The cotton policy of the United States, wdiicb was designed, with the best 
will, to help the home farmer has not entirely achieved the desired results, for 
though the world seeks autarchy and all sorts of obstacles are consciously placed 
across the path of international trade, the economic ties between the various 
parts of the world are still too close for the achievement of an autonomous eco- 


(1) Clayton, W. I*.: Our Vanishing Markets. The Cation Crisis, institute of Public Affairs, 
Dallas (Texas) 1933, p. 25. 
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nomic policy to be possible in a particular domestic market without its eventual 
negative effects being felt on the world market. 

For the 1937 cotton crop, once more it is to be tried to fix cotton prices 
by the granting of loans to farmers at the rate of q cents per lb. for Middling. 
But the price maintenance policy becomes more complicated in proportion as 
the share of American cotton on the world markets decreases and that of outside 
growths increases. 


8. — COTTON EXPORTS. 

Wc may now examine the movement of United States cotton exports in 
relation to average prices. The export situation is indicated in Table IX. 


Table IX. — United States Cotton Exports . 

(in thousands running l>ates, counting round as half bales, linters not included). 


1927-28. 

. 7.630 

J928-29. 

.... 8,053 

1929-30. 

. . . 0,697 

I 93 °“ 3 I . 

.... 6,820 

I931-3-* . 

.... «,754 


I 93 2 "33 • • • 

8.420 

1933-34 . 

. 7 . 55 -* 

1934-35 .... 

.4,816 

1935-36 . 


1936-37. 

. 


The evolution of exports shows, it will be seen, a rather wavy movement. 
What, at first sight, may seem strange, is that exports reached, at the deepest 
point of the crisis—in 1931-32—their highest level, at 8.8 million bales. 
Account however must be taken of the fact that the crop of that year had been 
very large, at almost 17 million bales. Prices were also, as we have seen 
above, lowest in this period (6.3 cents per lb.). At the same time American 
cotton stocks accumulated during the same year to more than 13 million 
bales, that is, the highest level they had ever reached, equal to a moderate 
to good American crop. Since 1928-29 stocks increased without interruption, 
rising from 4,517,000 bales in that year to 13,263,000 bales in 1931-32, wdiilst 
prices also fell. Since 1931-32 exports generally have declined whilst production 
has been very much reduced and stocks lower. 

The cotton exports of the four principal cotton exporting countries were, 
during the last two commercial seasons, as follows (in thousands of bales):— 



j 935-3 

i93*>-37 

United States. 


5,689 

India. 

. 3,094 

3,709 

Egypt. 

. 1,695 

1,828 

Brazil. 

. 743 

1,072 


11,572 

12,298 


Thus as can be seen from these figures the increase in total exports during 
* 936-37 is due entirely to the increases in Indian, Egyptian and Brazilian exports, 
whilst those of the United States declined. 
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The competitive capacity on the world market of the three principal cottons, 
American, Indian and Egyptian, is determined by the relative movements of 
their prices, as may be seen from Table X, in which prices are given m pence 
per lb and as a percentage of Middling prices, at Liverpool. 


Table X — American , Egyptian and Indian Cotton Prices 
on the World Market and their World Market Relationship ig2j-ig3J 


! 

Year 

Middling 
pente per lb 

I trcenta£,e 

Egyptian 

Percentage 

Indian Broach 

Percentage 

on 

Hikell lriclih 

1 on 

{f g ) 

on 


middling 

pence per lb 

_ 1 

| middling 

pence per lb 
_ __ 1 

middling 

—— 

i 

1 

0 54 

TOO 

1 

i<> 84 

17052 

! * 

8 26 I 

86 58 

102 S 

TO 02 

TOO 

10 27 1 

176 46 

0 22 ' 

84 43 

1Q2Q I 

IO 2 <) 

IOO 

17 02 

165 40 

8 37 

8l 34 

10 *0 1 

7 49 

TOO 

12 05 1 

160 S8 | 

i 5 2b 

7 f >23 

IO v 

5 i° 

IOO 

7 1 

153 14 ' 

1 4 *5 

Si 37 

10*2 1 

5 -4 

roo 

725 

138 3 & 

, 4 85 

02 56 


5 55 

100 

7 55 1 

1 40 04 

! 4 67 

84 14 

10*4 1 

h OS 

100 

8 Oi 

128 80 

50 \ , 

1 75 44 

10*5 

0 70 

IOO 1 

865 , 

120 IO 

i 5 71 

85 22 

1 9 *b 

(t 70 

TOO 

9 97 1 

148 8l 

1 5 4 l 

I 

80 75 

i<H 7 I imun 

7 20 

1 

TOO 

TO 2b j 

T 4 2 50 

5 78 

80 8S 

1 ebru m l 

7 *0 

100 I 

TO OO ' 

T *0 09 

568 

77 *1 

Mirth 1 

7*7 

TOO 

7 I 76 

149 43 

6 OI 

7 b 37 

Ypi ll 

7 00 

IOO J 

12 05 

158 55 

6 07 

70 S7 

Vla> 

7 1 ° 

IOO 

11 30 

154 79 

5 90 

82 05 

J unc 

7 00 

100 

10 54 

140 29 

5 04 

S 4 14 

Juh 

t os 

IOO 

0 72 

145 51 

5 01 

«}<>« 

\u^ust 

XI 

X 

X 

ion 

0 2 « 

- X50 So 

\ 09 

*4 S6 

September 

5 V 

IOO 

r- 

or 

lb} 62 

4 47 

S} jo 


1 rom this table it ma\ first be noted that 1111927, putting the price of mid¬ 
dling at Liverpool equal to 100 the price of Indian cotton equalled 86 6 and of 
Hg\ptian 1765 This relationship changed in the years immediately following, 
but the general tendency was to maintain a lower, more favourable ratio of Indian 
and Egyptian cotton prices to middling, in other words these two cotton sorts 
became rclativelv cheaper and more capable of competing with American cotton 
than before the crisis The ultimate result was that in 1934 in the period of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act polic\ the price of Indian cotton represented onh 
75 4 per cent , and of Kg\ ptian cotton 129 per cent of that of American Cotton 
Other economic factors remaining equal, this difference in puces lendered these 
two outside growths more attractue on the world market than American cotton. 
This price movement contributed much to the losses sustained by American 
cotton m foreign markets 

With the abolition of the pohc> of the Agricultural Adjustment Act the 
ratio between the prices of American cotton and outside growths improved, that 
is, American cotton became relatively cheaper than the other cottons and m 
consequence more capable of meeting competition on the world market, though 
by September 1937 the pre-crisis position had not been reached 
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9. — WORLD COTTON CONSUMPTION. 

If the United States cotton price policy in the first place strongly stimulated 
the production and export of cotton of all the other cotton growing countries, 
their commercial policy, in turn, tended further to turn the cotton importing 
countries awav fiom America and towards them. The structure of American 
foreign trade is generally characterised by an active commercial balance. The 
amount by which exports exceed imports has fluctuated between averages of 
about 500 million dollars in the pre-war years, about 1,000 million in 1924-28, 
500 million again in 1934 and 250 million in 1935, but the balance has always been 
active, as it was before the war, when the United States was a debtor country 
which required an export surplus in order to maintain its balance of payments 
in equilibrium. As, however, is well known, the international credit position 
of the United States has radically changed. At the beginning of the Great War 
the United States owed the rest of the woild about 2,700 million dollars. After 
the war the position changed radically in that from a debtor country the United 
Staes became a creditor country, to which the world owed in all, in 1919, more 
than 14,000 million dollars. In 1928, immediately before the world crisis, foreign 
debts to America reached to more than 16,000 million dollars (1). 

The effects of the traditional American high tariff commercial policy, and of 
the new r agricultural policy designed to maintain artificially high prices, combined 
with the ideology, which has been carried over from the pie-war yeats, of a debtor 
country, have been to prejudice the foreign trade of the United States in that 
foreign countries have had diminished the only possibility of paying for American 
exports. Thus as the United States Minister of Agriculture says “ The pioblem 
is not of American cotton but of American dollars in the hand of those foreign 
nations which w'ant cotton (2). ” 

With the aid of the table below, which gives both total world consumption 
of all cotton and total w r orld consumption of American cotton and outside 
growths, we may examine the changes which have occurred in the last ten years 
in cotton consumption on the world market. 

This table shows firstly that during the years 1930-31 and 1931-32 total 
world cotton consumption declined considerably and that world consumption in 
3:930-31 represented 87.88 per cent., and in 193T-32 90.05 per cent, of consump¬ 
tion in 1927-28. In the succeeding years an increase of surprising rapidity 
may be observed, as if the w r orkl wanted to make up in cotton consumption 
as quickly as possible for its neglect during the crisis. In the last two years 
I 935*'3^ ) an( 3 1936-37 (provisional figures) world cotton consumption reached an 
even larger figure than in the period of prosperity, reaching in fact 109.13 and 
121.61 per cent, respectively of the volume in 1927-28, with the difference 


(1) Agriculture's Interest America’s World Trade, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis¬ 
tration, Department of Agriculture, Washington, 1935, pp. 10-11. 

(2) Henry A. Wallace. The World Cotton Drama. In Foreign Affairs, Vol. 13, July 1935, 
No. 4, p. 554. 
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Tabus XI. — World Consumption of American Cotton and Outside Cotton 
Growths 1927-28—1936-37. (Bales of 478 lbs.). 



1927-28 

1928-29 

1929 30 

11930-31 

1931 32 

1932-33 

*033 34 

*934-33 

1935-36 

1936 37 

American cotton 
(1000 bales) . . 

15.576 

15,226 

13,021 

11,113 

12,528 

14,385 

I 3 * 7 &° 

: 

11,206 

i 

j **,539 

13.100 

As percentage of 
world total . . 


60 

52 45 

49 77 

54-75 

58 36 

5367 

44 07 

. 

: 

45 

4 * 39 

Outside growths 











(iooo bales) . . 

0,832 

10.577 

11,805 11 216 

10,353 

10,265 

11,897 14,H 9 


17,800 

As percentage of 
world total . . 

39 

*>j 47 55 

1 50 23 

45 25 

1 

| 4164 

■ 4633 

1 

, 55 93 

1 

1 

55 00 

1 5 761 

Total (1000 bales) 

\ -*5,408 

| 1 

25,803 24,826 

] 

22,320 

' 22,881 

1 2 4 ^50 ^ 5 .t> 77 i 25,325 

^ 27,729' 

! 30,900 

As percentage of 

1 




1 

1 

1 

! 

\ 

1 

1 

total 1027-28 . . 

| 100 

*0J 55 

1 

, 97 7 * 

, *7 8* 

go 05 1 97 02 

1 

| IOT 06 

99 67I 209 13 121 61 

1 1 1 


however that whereas* before the crisis the largest proportion of cotton, often 
more than 60 per cent., had been bought in the United States and subsequently 
manufactured, now a larger proportion of Indian, Kgyptian, Brazilian, Argentine 
cotton, etc., is used. And this, in spite of the fact that for more than a century 
the Jvuropean cotton industry has been organised for the purchase and consump¬ 
tion of American cotton—on both the technical and economic sides—and 
that the Ameiican cotton trade has been and is assisted in our days by the 
American commeicial system and its excellent organisation. But the explan¬ 
ation of this apparently strange phenomenon lies, we may repeat, in the trad¬ 
itional commercial policy of the United States which does not suit its now 
piedominant position in the world economy or its great importance on the 
world credit market. 

If we study in detail the consumption of cotton 111 the various countries 
and continents, as in Table XII, we are at once struck by the fact that 
consumption in 1435-36 in the United States was still below the level reached 
before the crisis That is due parth to the N. R A. and the processing 
tax on cotton used in United States mills. From 1 January 1933 until 2 
February 1936 this tax of 4.2 cents per lb. on raw cotton, as it emerges from 
the bale, equivalent to 4 5 cents foi pure cotton, was calculated in the price of 
cotton. According to Mr. Alston H. Oarside (1), the manufacture and sale of 
a standard print cloth cost on the average 14 cents per lb. over the price of 
cotton. Now r there were added the tax of 4.5 cents and a little more than 8 
cents for the increase in wages and reductions in working hours, under the 
provision of N. R. A.—in consequence 12.5 cents, raising the total to almost 
double what it was before, without counting the fact that cotton too had 
become more expensive. 


(1) Oassidi;, Alston H Cotton Year Book oi the New York Cotton Exchange, i<m 5 . P 5 
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Table XII. — World Cotton Consumption and the Share of American thentn , 

by Countries and Continents 

(thousands of bales of 478 ll>s) 


Piys 

1027 h 

1928 29 

| 19*) 30 

1930 31 

1931 3 * 

IQt *3 

1913 34 

*934 35 

1 I >35 36 

1 

United States 


6 834 

1 

7 091 

6 10O 

1 5 263 

4 860 

6 137 

5 700 

1 5 361 

6 35 1 

Great Britain 


3 °97 

3°74 

■ 2 587 

2 019 

2 576 

2,392 

2 059 

» 2 O16 

2 Six 



1 Q42 

1 936 

- 1 390 

914 

L 3 2 3 

1 365 

M °3 

1 941 

1 295 


O 

0 

62 71 

()2 9 & 

■ 53 73 

46 7? 

•>r 36 

57 06 

5-* 76 

35 97 

/5 91 

V vS vS R 


1,711 

1 1 681 

1 770 

1 720 

1 813 

I 838 

1 963 

1 975 ! 

- 35 i 



506 

389 

1 290 

80 



80 

361 

89 


O 

/o 

29 57 

23 14 

! It) )6 

4 65 

j 


407 

xij 

1 

France 


1 221 

, 1 * 5 ^ 

' 1,220 

1 080 


I 1 154 

1 1,182 

1,0281 

r 270 



851 

| 820 

1 740 

738 

1 

1 590 

1 808 

7 4 * 1 

5351 

OOo 


% 

69 70 

1 65 60 

61 15 

43 93 

1 63 66 

1 70 02 

66 07 

1 52 04 

5 r 97 

Germany 


I 0l8 

1 1 376 

1 35 * 

1 120 

1 260 

• r 282 

1 1597 

944 

1 143 



1,310 

1 I 020 

947 

74b 

1 906 

973 

1 1 099 

376 

390 


% 

80 96 

I 74 -L? 

70 04 

66 68 

1 7 r 90 

75 90 

68 £2 

3 <> 83 

?4 1- 

Italv 


q68 

1 1,030 

1 oxo 

796 

822 

902 

905 

806 

028 



7 2 5 

i 74 i 

081 

495 

1 587 

714 

663 

1 4O0I 

4 2 5 


0 

74 90 

| 7 1 52 

67 43 

| 62 IS 

71 ;r 

1 79 16 

77 26 

| 57 °7 

6; 65 

Czechoslovakia 


55 <> 

4<>3 

♦61 

[ 4°5 

1 362 

*°3 

1 312 

1 29J 

407 


; 

445 

| 375 

320 

1 2S4 

279 

*47 

227 

180 

242 


0 

0 

79 

1 76 06 

70 90 

70 12 

77 07 

Si 52 

72 76 

61 S5 

50 40 

Belgium 


408 

430 

445 

I 34 2 

292 

297 

1 269 

' 115 

411 



22 I 

217 

184 

111 

152 

172 

1 155 

1 122 

1 50 


0 

0 

5 M 7 

5 » 46 

li 35 

41 23 

52 o-> 

57 9 / 

57 62 

| 3 6 09 

36 50 

Spam 

i 

422 

4O4 

1 42 »l 

416 

4 3 1 1 

1 413 

443 

432 

30S 



28<) 

1 *59 

242! 

299 1 

308 

314 

2-0 

200 


% 

76 70 

, 71 53 

61 08 

5? 27 

69 n 

74 57 1 

70 8 S 

57 4 i 

54 35 

Poland 


37 °' 

1 254 

242 

‘ 2 3 I , 

206, 

*74 

296 

2 « 3 | 

3°4 



3 - 7 1 

208 

189 

isV 

174 

240 

*37 

204 

217 


0 

0 

SS jS 1 

Si A9 

l Sl 47 \ 

79 -’J 

84 46 

57 59 

80 07 

72 oS, 

71 ?S 

Holland 

1 

xSx, 

x«5 

204 

197 

155 

158 

176 

1 38 ] 

*34 


l 

151I 

ISI 

156 

14S 

1281 

133 

130 

, 7 ° 

Si 


0 , 

0 

*7 4 - 2 1 

SJ 62 

, 76 471 

75 13 

83 58 

84 J<S[ 

73 S6 

1 42 02 

34 Ot 

Total Continent 

S 1S1 

7881: 

! 7884 

7 060 

6968 

7.342 

8 107 

7 . 105 1 

S 177 



5 151 

4 7°7 

4227 

3 440 , 

3 556 

4 ° 79 j 

4 230 

2,739 

2 963 


0/ 

0 1 

65 47 

59 75 

5361 

48 721 

5 X 03 

55 561 

52 76 

7V07I 

36 24 












Japan 


2,578 

2,797 

| **>75 

2,482 

2 720! 

2 934 

3 289 

3 622 

3 554 


| 

I O78 

1,198 

1 095I 

9621 

1 023 

1 8471 

1 857 

1.737 

x 055 


0 

/0 1 

4181 

42 

38 °9\ 

38 76 

59 47 

62 951 

56 46 

47 96 

40 57 

China 

1 

1,988' 

1,98^ 

2,27 0 

* 3 341 

2,228 

* 575 

2 404 

2.495 

2 392 


i 

268 

4 °ll 

292 

362 

8831 

74 *j 

4*3 

256 

104 


% I 

134* 

15 34 

12 #61 

15 50 

39 63, 

29 02| 

n 59 

10 26 

4 34 

India 

I 

j 064 

1.637 

2,063 

2,044 

2 287 1 

2 249 

2,137 

2.464 

2.477 

Total Orient 


6,358 

6,643 

7 . 43 * 

7 10 3 | 

7 494 

7 908 

8.135 

8.957 

8 786 


1 

1.497 

1 535 

1 397 

1,3841 

2,696 

2,701 

2,321 

2,032 

x 793 


0 ' 
/o 

_ 23 55 

23 XX 

i£ So 

T9 48 

35 98 

54 J 5 

28 53 

22 65 

20 41 

Total Various 


972 

1,089 

866 

982 

977 

87I 

1,166 

1.299 

L 594 



249 

270 

204 

204 

209 

236 

273 

253 

267 


% ' 

25 62 

24 79 

23 56 

20 77 

21 39 

27 09 

*5 4i 

19 48 

x6 75 

Total World 


*5,442 

25,778 

24 875 

22,427 

22,881 

24,050 

25,677 

25,428 

27,729 



15.576 

15 226 

13.021 

11,056 

12,528 

14-385 

13.780 

11,206 

12.539 


% 

6l 22 

59 07 

52 35 

49 30 

54 75 

SS 36 

5367 

44 07 

45 22 


Tor each country the hist lmc uidicitc* tlu total consumption of cotton, the second the consumption of 
American cotton and the third the consumption ot American cotton as a percentage of the total 
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But the rendering of cotton thus expensive diminished its industrial con¬ 
sumption, for the margin between the price of cotton goods and of cotton 
shrunk too far. Thus the price of middling spot cotton developed as follows 
on the ten southern markets of the United States. 


Price of Cotton (in cents per lb.) 


Year 


Ivxcludmg 
processing tax 

Including 
processing tax 

* 933^4 . 

1934-35 . 

1935 - August. 


10 8r 

12.56 

1137 

1501 (+ 4.2) 
16.56 (+ 4.2) 
15-57 (+ 4 2) 


The margin equalled 21.23 cents per lb. for 4 yarns on 4 August 1933 (1) 
and fell down to 7.70 cents by 5 July 1935. That was hardly the best means 
of stimulating the expansion of the industrial consumption of American cotton in 
the United States, it acted indeed rather as a direct obstacle to such consumption. 

Examining now, on the basis of Table XII, the percentage of the cotton 
consumption of the various countries represented by American cotton, we 
come across the same phenomenon. Everywhere there is a downward movement, 
both absolute and relative, in the consumption of American cotton, especially 
up to 1934-35, the last year in which the Agricultural Adjustment Act was 
fully effective. In 1935-36 an increase in the consumption of American cotton 
w'as observable in the world in general and particularly in France, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Poland and the Netherlands. Similarly an increase took place in the 
United States itself. But though in 1935-36 the consumption of cotton from all 
sources had alreadv attained in Europe the level of 1927-28—8,177,000 com¬ 
pared with 8,181,000 bales—the figure for American cotton consumption in 
European countries was hardly half as large as in 1927-28—2,963,000 as 
against 5,353,000 bales, or 36.24 and 65.47 P er cent, respectively, of the total 
European cotton consumption in those years. 

The situation in Asia, and particularly in Japan, is somewhat different. 
In 2927-28 Japan consumed 2,578,000 bales of cotton from all sources, represent¬ 
ing 10.15 per cent, of the total world consumption. Consumption then increased 
almost uninterruptedly, reaching 3,622,000 in 1934-35—representing 14.24 per 
cent, of the world total, falling however thereafter to 3,554,000 bales, or 
12.8 per cent., in 1936-36. The industrialisation of Japan which had already 
been favourably influenced by the Great War and which had caused an increase 
in the consumption of domestic as well as of imported cotton was further stimul¬ 
ated by the world crisis—however paradoxical that may seem at first sight. 
The cotton industry is the greatest Japanese industry and since some years it 
has become the largest in the world after that of the United States. 


(1) Cotton Year Book, 1935, p. 209. 
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Thus in recent times world cotton supply and demand have not only been 
spatially extended but also transformed. The cotton market has assumed rather 
a piecemeal structure and has lost much of the dearness of line which it had before 
the war, and has become much more complicated. 

4 If exception is made of the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers' Associations (Manchester) which brings together the spinners 
and weavers of the whole world outside the United States, there does not yet 
exist an organisation in the world cotton market of the type of the " International 
Cotton Institute " proposed in the Cotton Trade Journal , " an organisation, active¬ 
ly furthering the world's farflung cotton industry, devoted primarily to cotton 
in all the phases, from growers of the raw material to the ultimate consumer ” (i). 

Another proposal of this kind, aiming at bringing the world's producers of 
cotton and the textile industries together for economic collaboration, w r as made 
at the International Textile Conference held at Washington on 2 April 1937, 
where the Indian delegate raised the question of the desirability of creating an 
international cotton committee in order to be able to regulate both the supply and 
prices of cotton in the world market. 

Even though the world economic structure is not “ planned " throughout 
it is (including the cotton market) pervaded by a spiiit of economic iecover> 
and its pulse beats faster. Most probably this is due to the rise and the fall of 
the economic baiometer which occurs regularly and periodically, the present rise 
following a period of decline, tn part however it has been favoured by the re¬ 
armament boom throughout the world. It is significant that in opening the 
discussions of the Committee for the study of the problem of raw r materials to 
which reference has already been made in the introduction, the Secretan Gen¬ 
eral of the League of Nations pointed out that the present growing importance 
of raw materials is probably related to “ the check to the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence and the consequences of that check 


io. — THE CONSUMPTION OF ARTIFICIAL FIBRES. 

By reducing—as we have shown above—the industrial consumption of cotton 
in the United States the processing tax contributed indirectly at the same time 
to bringing about an increase in the consumption of other textile fibres such as 
silk, wool, rayon, flax, sisal and others not subjected to taxes of that kind. 

The evolution of the consumption of the four most important textile fibres — 
cotton, wool, silk and rayon in the United States—from 192010 193b inclusive, 
may be seen from Table XIII. 

It may first be noted that the total consumption of the four textile fibres 
had increased from 3,180.3 million lbs. in 1920 to 4,133.6 million in 1927. 
Thereafter it in general declined, reaching the lowest level in 1932, at 2,919.6 
million lbs. From 1933 to 1936 consumption increased considerably, reaching 
4,233.4 million lbs. in the latter year. The lion's share went naturally to the king 


(1) The Cotton Trade Journal , International Edition, New Orleans, 1937, pp. 11*15. 
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Table XIII. — Annual Fibre Consumption in the United States. 

(in millions of pounds and percentages). 


Year 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Rayon 

Total 

1920. 


2,828.1 

334-2 

29.3 

8.7 

3,180.3 


0 / 

,'0 

88.9 

9 9 

0 9 

0.3 

100 

1925 . 


3.°74-7 

3490 

06.0 

58.3 

3,548-9 


0/ 

/<> 

86.6 

9-9 

1.9 

1.6 

TOO 

1926. 


3.2*4-* 

34-2-7 

65 9 

60.6 

3,684.0 


o, 

'0 

*7 3 

9 3 

1.8 

2.6 

100 

1927. 


3 > 6 <x) 5 

454-3 

72.0 

100.0 

4.'35-f> 


0' 

'O 

A? 3 

8.6 

*7 

2.4 

lOO 

1928. 

. . . . 

3,184 8 

333> 2 

74-9 

IOO.5 

3*°93 4 


0 ' 

, u 

S6 3 

9 0 

2.0 

2.7 

TOO 

1929 . 


3.422.7 

A’5-5 

368.1 

81.3 

133-4 

4.005 5 


0 * 

, 0 

9 2 

2 0 

3 3 

100 

3 930. 


! 2,610 9 

263 2 

i 76.0 ! 

118 8 | 

3.068 9 


0 

| 85.0 1 

8.6 | 

! 25 

3-9 1 

I TOO 

193 1 . 


| 2,656 6 j 

i 3110 

77-3 

*5«9 | 

| 3.203.8 


% 

• 83.0 

9-7 i 

1 

4 9 \ 

TOO 

*‘>3-2. 


i 2,4O33 j 

230 1 1 

7°-9 

1553 

2,019.6 


0 

0 

i A’4-5 ! 

‘ 7 cV 1 

2.4 

5 3 \ 

100 

1933. 


i 3.052 5 ! 

3J7.I i 

59 8 

217-3 

3/>46 7 


o< 

'0 

i 83-X \ 

*7 | 

1.6 

5 9 

100 

3934. 


' 2.O55 4 

229 7 i 

5S.5 

IQ7-2 

3.14° * 


O ! 

O 

1 A'V5 ; 

7-3 

2 9 ! 

6.3 

TOO 

i f M5 .. 


2.754 « - 

*02 5 

62.4 

259.3 

3.479 O 


« 

l> 

! 79-- | 

11 6 

1.8 

7’4 

1 100 

3 93'’. 


| 3.408.0 ! 

3*4 5 

57-9 

3230 

4.233 4 


O j 

Si <) 

, 

9 J 

34 

7.6 

100 


of the textile materials, cotton, the consumption of which, in absolute figures, 
increased quite appreciably from 2,828.1 million lbs in 1920 to 3,468 million 
in 1936. But the relative share of cotton in the total consumption of the textile 
materials declined considerably, from nearly 89 per cent, in 1920 to almost 79 
per cent, in 1935, a loss thus of 10 per cent, in the total. In consequence of 
the trends in the general economic situation, and in part also of the abolition 
of the processing tax, cotton consumption increased in 1936 to 82 per cent, of 
the total consumption. Compared with 1920 however the share of cotton repre¬ 
sented 7 per cent, less of the total consumption of the textile fibrevS. 

The percentage of wool in the total consumption of fibres in the United 
States—the country whose consumption of wool is largest and whose produc¬ 
tion is second to that of Australia—shows a slight downward tendency, from 9.9 
per cent, in 1920 to 9,1 per cent, in 1936. It was at the highest in 1922. at 
12 per cent, and lowest in 1934 with 7.3 per cent. 

Silk consumption, which represented 0.9 per cent, in 1920, increased to 2.5 
per cent, in 1930, to fall with fluctuations in the following years, reaching 1.4 per 
cent, in 1936, a figure which represents however an increase of 0.5 per cent, in 
the total, compared with 1929. The United States consumes in general 70 per 
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cent, of the world silk production, and imports from Japan—the largest silk 
producing country—alone about 75 per cent, of that country's production. 

The only one of these fibres to gain substantially was rayon, a late arrival 
in the textile industry. In 1920 the percentage of rayon in the total fibre con¬ 
sumption was the lowest of ah the other fibres—0.3 per cent. In 1927 the share 
already exceeded, at 2.4 per cent., that of silk, the consumption of which had 
also meanwdiile increased though only arriving at 1.7 per cent, in that year. In 
1930 the percentage of silk readied its maximum at 2.5 per cent., falling, as we 
have noted, thereafter, whereas the percentage share of rayon continued to rise 
without interruption to reach the highest point in 1936, at 7.6 per cent. Thus 
from 1920 to 1936 the share of rayon increased by 7.3 per cent, of the total, 
an increase exceeding the decrease of the share of cotton. Rayon, which competes 
with wool and silk as well as with long-staple cotton and affords vast sections of 
the population a luxury article has thus made enormous progress, especially w r hen 
it is considered that in 1911 its production in the United States w r as only 364,000 lbs. 

The consumption of synthetic fibre was developed considerably, not only 
in the United States but also particularly in the countries W’hich are poor in raw 
materials, especially in Italy, Germany, Japan, etc. 

According to the annual report of the Sma Viscosu (Socictd Nazionale Indu¬ 
strie Apphcazione Viscosa ), which has its headquarters in Turin, the quantity of 
artificial silk yarn (rayon in continuous filament) produced in Italy in 1936 equal¬ 
led 40 million kilogrammes, and of rayon staple fibre 50 million kilogrammes. 
Beyond this the first successes have been registered in the production of wool 
from casein (lanital). 

Imports of wool amount to between 40 and 50 million kilogrammes annually 
with a value of between 600 and 700 million lire. The w T ool industry at present 
only consumes 4-5 million kilogrammes of synthetic fibre, thereby one third of 
the raw material of the cotton industry and about one tenth of that of the wool 
industry being provided. But these proportions can be appreciably increased. 
During the last six years the total production of synthetic fibres has increased 
three-fold. In 1936 the value thereof reached 730 million lire, representing about 
10 per cent, of all Italian imports (1). 

It is well known that in Germany during the war as result of the raw* mater¬ 
ial scarcity, synthetic fibre was invented and given the name " Stapelfaser ” 
(staple fibre). But after the war it quickly went out of manufacture for it had 
important defects. In 1922 under the name “ Vistra M another similar synthetic 
fibre was manufactured which for strength and fineness was much superior to 
the earlier " Stapelfaser. ” [Today it is often given the natfte of “ Zellwolle, " 
and is manufactured from cellulose. According to Dr. van Delden (2) it should 
be possible to replace, by this fibre, 25 per cent, of cotton imports in 1936, 35-40 
per cent, in 1937, whilst he predicted the replacement of the whole of cotton 


(1) Marinetti Franco: l/industria italiaua delle fibre tessiii artificial! e il buo contributo 
all’indipcndenza econotnica della Nazione. Milano, 1936, p. 9. 

(2) Delden, Dr. van. Wood Supplants Cotton. Cotton Trade Journal , 1937, pp. 91 and 238. 
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imports by 1940. The same author however added “ But it has been stated 
that Germany would scrap the whole work and forget all about it if she could get 
American cotton by barter. ” But the present day economic programme is to 
make “ Zellwolle ” the raw material par excellence for the national textile industry. 

World rayon production has risen from 200.000,000 kg. in 1930 to 450,000,000 
in 1936 and that of “ Zellwolle ” or rayon staple from 350,000 to T2i,ooo l ooo kg., 
so that the production of artificial fibres has increased from 200,350,000 to 
571,000,000 kg., of which Italian and German production represent about 
70 per cent. (1). 

In Japan the production of rayon in r936 equalled 276,000,000 lbs, exceed¬ 
ing that of 1935 by 26 per cent. The production of rayon now exceeds that of 
the United vStates. Exports also have grown. In 1936 Japan exported rayon 
cloth to a value of 113,484,000 yen, mostly to British India. At present experi¬ 
ments are being made to obtain a new textile fibre “ Sugano ” which grows in 
Japanese waters. 

In many other countries also, as. for example, England, where rayon pro¬ 
duction reached 12,800,000 kg. in 1936, in France, Poland, Romania, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Argentina, etc., production of the artificial textile materials is increas¬ 
ing more and more. The upward tendency in the consumption of artificial 
fibres and its influence on the situation of cotton in the w'orld textile economics 
i<* amusingly described by Mr. J. E. Edmonds (2) in the following terms: " Once- 
upon-a-time, ' King Cotton* lived in the American Cotton South. He was an 
American citizen. The < King could do no wrong * and his ministers, the Ame¬ 
rican cotton producers, dominating world markets and furnishing the greater 
part of what the world consumed, thought they couldn't do anything wrong 
cither He was a Producer , if you understand what 1 mean. Times have changed. 

“ King Cotton is a Consumer now, a petsonification of the combined power 
oi hundreds of millions of cotton-users, in all the continents, making their will 
felt through the spinners of Britain, Japan , Central Europe and the rest. A King 
who, annoyed, has turned to synthetic fibres for clothing equivalent to the use of 
two million bales of cotton in one year. " 

Whither this way leads and in wdiat degree the traditional textile materials, 
particularly cotton, will be replaced by synthetic fibres are questions which cannot 
yet be answered definitely. But the general direction in view r of the tendency 
throughout the world towards economic autarchy is towards an increase in the 
production and consumption of the artificial fibres At bottom it is a question 
of technique, of the perfectioning of the production process of these fibres, 
which goes together with the economic question, that of reducing production 
costs; both these problems are problems of which the solution is favoured by 
the economic difficulties of the time. Shall we see in this field the same develop¬ 
ments as in the cases of synthetic nitrates or artificial rubber ? That prospect 


(1) Berlmer TageblaU . 8 May 1937- 

(2) Edmonds J. K. American cotton—soil to spinner. Colion Trade Journal , International 
Edition, 1937, p. 16. 
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may still seem perhaps rather remote but from now on any rational economic 
policy for cotton must reckon with these future possibilities and appreciate 
them sufficiently in advance at their true worth. 

ii. — THE SOIL CONSERVATION ANI) DOMESTIC ALLOTMENT ACT. 

The changes which occurred in the agricultural and cotton policy of the 
United States with the abolition, in January 103b, of the Agricultural Adjust¬ 
ment Act was of great importance for the world cotton market. The Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act which in part took its place coincided 
in publication with an upward movement in the American and world cotton 
markets. This law aims at replacing the palliative measures, which had been 
adopted during the crisis for the valorisation of the agricultural land, by radical 
measures designed to protect the soil itself—the most important national 
property—from natural wastage and destruction. 

The fundamental idea of the new agrarian legislation is the conservation 
of agricultural land and its fertility. So long as the cultivable area of land in 
the United States could always be extended the Americans, sure of the unlimited 
expanse of the Union territories, did not give much attention to erosion and 
the slow loss of soil fertility, for new tields could always be put under cultivation 
without worrying about exhausted fields. Forest aieas have also been at the 
same time deforested by the timber industry without provision being made for 
a rational reafforestation, with the result that of the original foiests of the 
Union only one tenth remains. Deforested areas however are specially prone to 
devastation by erosion, whether through weathering or by surface runoff. 

On the other hand, the exaggerated single crop farming, whether of cereals, 
cotton or other products, causes excessive exhaustion in various regions of the 
resources and fertility of the soil. As a result of erosion and single crop farming 
about one half of the original fertility of the American soil has been lost. This 
problem had already made itself felt after the Civil War but it is only since 
the great wastage from erosion and the great dust storms of iqj(>, which caused 
thousands of millions of dollars damage, that the problem assumed a nation¬ 
wide character. 

In the North of the United States wheie livestock rearing predominates, 
the situation is better, whereas in the cereal and cotton belts it is definitely 
worse. It is calculated that of the 1,000,000,000 acres of cultivable land in the 
United vStates, 300,000,000 or 30 per cent, have already been seriously damaged 
by erosion. It is this situation which the new' law r seeks to remedy, the new 
plan aiming above all to (1) conserve soil resources, (2) protect rivers and har¬ 
vests against the results of soil erosion in aid of maintaining navigability and in 
aid of flood control, and (3) re-establish and maintain the pre-war ratio 
between the per capita purchasing power of farm and non farm income. 

The Soil Conservation Act thus, like the old Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
aims at the control of agricultural production through the partial transference 
from commercial crops, such as cotton, wheat, tabacco, etc., to non com¬ 
mercial crops—gravsses, vegetables, etc., which maintain soil fertility. But 
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the ultimate purpose which it is proposed to achieve differs somewhat from that 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act; in the latter the principal aim was the 
control of production in order to re-attain the pre-war parity of prices, whilst 
the improvement of the soil was only a secondary aim. In the new Act the 
improvement of the soil has become the most important question for the whole 
nation, though agricultural prices have not been left out of sight. 

The transference of land to soil conservation crops is not compulsory and 
farmers who do it voluntarily are compensated. For cotton the indemnity 
is fixed at io dollars per acre calculated on the basis of average yields of 185 lbs. 
of cotton per acre withdrawn from cotton production. 500 million dollars 
annually is the sum fixed for the financing of this programme. The relation 
between the expenditure for this financing and the national income is described 
officially as follows* “ The hall billion dollars expected to be appropriated an¬ 
nually under the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936 is 
the equivalent of one-lialf to 1 per cent, of the national income for a single 
year, which ranges from 50 billions in depression to 100 billions in prosperity. 
It is equivalent, moreover, to 5 per cent, of the value of the 200 million acres 
of eroding land, assuming that such land has an average value of $50 per acre. 
And it is at least doubtful that the value is this great. ” (1) 

The conservation of the soil however is not only a technical agricultural 
pioblem, but also an eminent question of the social economics of American 
agriculture, especially in regard to the land tenure system. The system, so 
wide spread in the United States, of tenancy, for a period often lasting only 
one \ear and under w'hich the holding may change hands each year, is a factor 
which tends to deteriorate seriously the quality of the land. The farmer natur¬ 
ally is interested in obtaining the largest return possible in the short period 
of the lease without worrying about the condition of the soil when he leaves the 
farm at the termination of the contract. Between 1880 and 1930 the percentage 
of tenancy farms increased from 2 3.6 to 42.4 of all American farms. Only 
in the agricultural census of 1935 did a slight decline, to 42.1 per cent, appear. 
In 1935, 34.2 per cent, of all farmers worked their farms for less than 1 year, 
13.1 per cent, held a tenancy lease for one year only, 24.1 per cent, for two 
to four years, 14,7 per cent, from six to nine years, 0.8 per cent, from six to 
fouiteen years and, finally, 7.1 per cent, had held their farms for more than 
fifteen years. Under this system the farmer becomes a kind of nomad. 

In general the farmer receives no compensation for any improvements lie 
may introduce on the farm, consequently it is only too easily seen that the land 
serves a speculative purpose and that it is not well cared for. It is interesting 
to note thereon the recently expressed opinion of the Secretary of State for Agri¬ 
culture, Henry A. Wallace: “ Throughout our history we have tried to help our 
people settle and stay settled on the land. Public land has not only been sold 
at nominal prices, it has been given away, millions and millions of acres of it. 


(x) Soil Conservation, Its Place in National Agricultural Policy. United States De¬ 
partment of Agriculture, A. A. A., Washington. D. C. iy^6. 
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And still tenancy has increased, farming by owners has decreased, and the debt 
burden has mounted. If gifts of land did not seem to check tenancy and promote 
ownership by operators, can we be any more confident that the sale of land, even 
at extremely favourable terms, will be an adequate answer to our problem ?... 
The problem is of such magnitude that many other approaches besides mere 
purchase and sale must be found, if any appreciable improvement in the situ¬ 
ation is to result. ” And after having described the measures to be taken for 
the purchase of cultivated lands in the region of the great plains in nine States 
in order that these lands might be transformed into pasture lands, which will 
prevent soil-erosion, he concluded with the following significant words: “ Agii- 
culture is no longer the forgotten industry in the United vStates. ” 

And, in consequence, this is the case too in the cotton economy of the United 
States, the importance of which is indicated by the fact that of the cotton produced 
more than 65 per cent, was exported before the war, representing 20 per cent, 
of the total value of United States exports. 

12. — THE NEW TRADE AGREEMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Under the influence of the shrinkage in foreign markets the old trade policy 
of the United States marked by the high tariffs of 1920, 1922 and 1930 has recenth 
been replaced by a somewhat more liberal policy. In the last two or three years 
commercial treaties, containing the most favoured nation clause, have been con¬ 
cluded with a whole series of countries, on the basis of the Trade Rcprocttv Ait 
of 13 June 1934, by which the President of the Republic is authorised to reduce 
customs tariffs up to 50 per cent, in the conclusion of trade treaties. In Feb¬ 
ruary 1937 the Congress granted the President full powers foi the making of 
similar treaties for a further period of three years. Commercial treaties with 
lowered tariffs have been made with, mttr aha , Cuba, Brazil, Haiti, Colombia, 
Canada, Honduras, Nicaragua, Belgium, Sweden, Holland, Switzerland, France 
and Finland (1). 

The most important market for the United States is now the United 
Kingdom to which 16.2 per cent, of all American exports went in 1929, and 
19 per cent, in 1935. It is also the most important market for American cotton 
exports after Japan. Consequently it is to be understood that negotiations are 
being carried out w r ith the United Kingdom and other countries for commercial 
treaties similar to those which the United States have already made. The Im¬ 
perial Economic Conference held in London in May 1937 has also concerned 
itself with the question of commercial treaties wdth the United States. 

When the authorisation was granted in 1937 President of the United 

States to conclude commercial treaties until 1940, President Roosevelt said, 
among other things, the following: “ The economic welfare engendered by excess¬ 
ively high and discriminatory trade barriers was one of the main sources of pol- 


(i) Governmental Measures affecting Agricultural Prices International Institute of Agriculture. 
No 5, p. 14. 
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itical animosity and military conflict. At the present time, in view of the lament¬ 
able state of world affairs, the United States could not in all fairness relax their 
efforts or relinquish their leadership of the world movement for a lasting peace 
through economic prosperity. ” 

This new era of the commercial policy of the United States—the exports of 
which country represented in volume 16.2 per cent, of the world total in 1929 
and 11.7 per cent, in 1936—is of great importance. It is of interest to note that 
whereas America's percentage of world exports declined from 12.72 per cent, 
in 1932 to 11.7 per cent, in 1936, or 1.02 per cent, in the world export total, at 
the same time her percentage of world imports rose from 9.92 to 11.24 P er cent, 
an increase, that is, of 1.32 per cent., in the world import total. In absolute 
figures exports from the United States declined from 1,576 million dollars in 
1932 to 1,427 million dollars in 1936 whilst imports at the same time increased 
from 1,352 millions to 1,430 millions. These figures thus express the character¬ 
istic fact that in Ameiican commercial policy a greater importance is being 
attached to imports. 

CONCLUSION. 

Fiom the analysis of the present trends of the world cotton market and an 
examination of all the vagaries of the world cotton trade, the general notion 
which emerges is firstly that of the manifest instability which characterises con¬ 
temporary economic life. From the low production crisis of the immediate post¬ 
war years the world soon passed to the crisis of markets and the collapse of prices 
through over-production. This period was then followed by years of prosperity 
(1926-29) which in their turn were followed by an economic crisis such as the 
world had ncvei before known. 

The crisis which raged since 1929 shook the whole structure of the world 
cotton market to such a degree that, at the worst point of the crisis, in 1932, 
not only was the volume of w r orld cotton trade much smaller but also the relative 
pioductive capacities of the different cotton growing countries had been radically 
changed whilst the activity of the cotton industry was diminished. 

F10111 the end of 1932 however a recover} in cotton transactions was to be 
noted, at first rather slow hut which by the end of 1936 had become quite appre¬ 
ciable; consumption increases, trade is visibly more lively, etc., to such a point 
as to awake the fear that, given the alternation of crisis and prosperity years, 
these are the signs of a real economic " boom, ” though prices, which had been 
rising until April 1937, have since shown a declining movement. 

In front of this eternal flux and reflux of the economic tide, witli its disturb¬ 
ing social effects, man’s action seems so far to have been limited. Can the 
remedy of this situation, to obtain the normal action of economic life and a cons¬ 
tantly progressive development, be found in " planned economy ” ? However 
it may be, all attempts which have been made to soften the painful consequences 
of the crisis, especially if they have been made in a country such as the United 
States, whose commercial transactions are of the greatest importance in world 
trade, are always full of instructive lessons for international economic policy and 
offer valuable support for the social peace of the world. 
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In this regard we may note the deeply significant statement made by Mr. 
W. I„. Clayton (r). “ America’s stake in world trade is, however, even greater 
than the recapture of lost markets and the developments of new ones, as com¬ 
pelling as that is. This greater stake lies in America's opportunity and respons- 
iblity in the promotion of world peace. 

“ World peace and how to preserve it is the biggest question in the world 
to-day. And this question cannot possibly be dis-associated from the problem 
of world trade and how to restore it. " 

The new commercial and tariff policy adopted by the United States since 
1034 as well as the transformation in the agricultural programme made in 193b, 
both of which tend slowly to bieak down the economic isolation of the United 
States, also contribute indirectly to a better understanding and to the strengthen- 
ting of the cultural bonds between the people. These two factors represent the 
indispensable conditions for the widening of world economic inteicourse and there¬ 
by the further development of the international cotton market. 

M. Tciierkixsky. 
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{St mm ary Private insurance against hu stock nmrtaht\ Oiigi'11 and development <d this 
type of insurance Insurance conti acts Supervision ot insurance .societies Legislation 
tor prevention and elimination of contagious diseases Vtivait mstnami of slaughtci slink 

PRIVATE INSURANCE AGAINST LIVE STOCK MORTALITY. 

In 1935 this type of insuiance was opeiated in Germain by 13 laige 
private societies (2) and some 9,000 small local societies (3). 


(n Ami Rica Can Ltai> Wav 10 Economic lM \c 1 ( niton Trade Journal t International Edition, 

1 <nr, p 157. 

(j) .Share companies* 

Badischt Pfcrdtursuht rungs Anstalt 4 <> , Carlsrulie 
Mutual insurance societies: 

lltinburger Vuh Versuhirungs <jesellschaft , AJtenbmg - Beutsiher Bauirndunst, 1 icrvtrsiihcrungs 
Oestllschaft , Berlin - Btaunschwetgnchi Allgenmne 1 iih-}'ersuherungs-(nsellschafl t Biunswiek - J r uh- 
Ver sulier nags- (teselhchajt, Bremen- Vatcrldndist he Vuh Versuht rungs- in sells chaff, Dresden - hrfitrfer 
Vuh Virsuhirungs-Vercm, Hrturt - Zentral-Vu'h~\'ersichcrung'i-\'erem. Hildeslicim - Pfalztscher \’nh- 
Versichctungs-Vercm, Ludwigshafen - btutigarter P fetch und Vteh Wrsicherungi-Oesellschaft, Stuttgart 
- 7 rtermher Vu’h-i'ersuherungs-W'mn, Treves - ( clsentr Vteh-l'er^icherungs-Veretn, Velzen - Prig- 
mtzer VwhA'ersuhtrungs <icselhchafl , Wittenberg 

The foregoing are included in the list given in the Report of the Office of the Reich for >SujRe¬ 
vision of prhatc Insurance In the list published by Neumann’s Jahrbuch der prtvaten und offmfli¬ 
chen 1 'ersicherung %m Deulschen Retch for 1935 there are included also 4 societies which are not subject 
to tlie supervision of the Reich Office: 

the Markcschc V%ch-Vemcherungs-(iesclhchafl at Berlin; 

the (htdeutsche Pfcrde und Vich-Versichcrungs-(,esellschaft at Frankfurt on Oder (both of these 
confining operations to Prussia); 

the Bayertsche Versicherungs-Bank , a share company with headquarters at Munich, and 

the Vteh-Vcrsicherungb-Vetband der Landesbaucrnschaft Rheinland with headquarters at Cologne; 
these two institutions operate live stock reinsurance 

(3) Beinzguk W. Die Tierlebensversieherung durch kleiuere Vereinc. 1936, p. 19. 
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Origin and Development of this Type of Insurance, — It is generally believed 
that live stock insurance was introduced into Germany in 1765 by Frederick 
the Great who endowed the farmers of Silesia with an institution established 
on a State basis the object of which was the compensation of losses due to 
cattle plague. It appears however that as early as 1720 insurance contracts 
existed, as is shown by a policy issued at that time in Hamburg according 
to which a number of insurers took upon themselves the risk arising from death, 
disease, theft and other contingencies affecting the animals. 

The small local insurance associations are of fairly ancient origin. At first 
their organisation was rudimentary. Usually there were no rules or terms of 
constitution and the losses due to the compulsory slaughter of the animals 
were partially compensated by the distribution of the utilisable meat among 
the members of the society in accordance with certain regulations. At the 
end of the XVIIIth and the beginning ot the XIXth century several small 
local societies were founded which replaced these associations: these societies 
gave compensation no longer in kind but in cash contributed by the members 
in proportion to their incomes or to the size of their farms. By degrees regul¬ 
ations were made on the scale of compensation payments as well as on the 
distribution of the dues paid by members, and the societies began to draw 
up rules. With the progress of co-operation and with the building up of 
capital in the rural communes, the organisation of these local societies progressed 
farther they began to fix the contribution in advance and to form reserves 
constituted by surplus funds for use in the case of extraordinary losses. These 
societies, which were designated variously ( Viehgilden , Kuhladen , etc.), sprang 
up first in Schleswig-Holstein and soon spread all over North-western Germany 
and into Southern Germany where there were a large number of farms engaged 
in stock farming. On the other hand this type of insurance did not develop to the 
same extent in Eastern Germany where there was a predominance of large farms. 

The activity of these societies was confined to the territory of a single 
commune, or at most to several neighbouring communes. Insurance was usually 
limited to cattle and pigs; for a large number of farmers there wras no possibil¬ 
ity of covering risks arising from loss of other animals. The need for these 
additional insurances was met by the formation of larger organisations with 
a more extended range of action alike from the standpoint of area of oper¬ 
ation and from that of the kinds of stock insured. 

The first institution of this type was formed in 1833, under the designation 
of Viehversicherungsanstalt fur Deutschland , by Herr Masius of Leipzig. This 
society, founded on the co-operative or mutuality principle, extended operations 
throughout Germany insuring not only cattle but also horses. Compensation 
was limited for horses to two-thirds of the value, while full compensation was 
paid in the case of cattle. As however the premiums proved invariably to 
be inadequate in view of the very severe losses occasioned by contagious dis¬ 
eases, it was necessary to have recourse in the first instance to supplementary 
contributions and later to reduce the compensation payments. In consequence 
the capital insured diminished to such an extent that in 1839 society was 
dissolved. 
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The same fate overtook after a brief existence other societies founded at 
the same time, the reason being especially their failure to estimate risks with 
precision and in consequence the call for large additional contributions. 

It was only towards the middle of the XIXth century that the first so¬ 
cieties were formed which proved capable of maintaining existence. These were 
the Pfalztsche Viehversicherungsverein at Speyer formed in 1849 and the Braun - 
schwcigischc Viehversichcrungsgeselhchaft at Brunswick founded in 1852. Their 
success was mainly due to the fact that from the beginning of their operations 
they kept their policyholders under continual supervision and that they were 
very careful in the acceptance of risks. Several societies which sprang up later 
and which did not follow this example had only a short span of life. 

In any case the development of the large societies was very slow and at 
times it was almost completely arrested. 

Assistance was given to the small local societies, in particular, by the govern¬ 
ments of Southern Germany which attempted to develop the organisation of 
live stock insurance by improvement of the position of these small societies 
either by means of State contributions or by the formation of public reinsur¬ 
ance institutions. Further detail will be given in respect of these institutions 
when dealing with this question, which has a great importance for this type 
of society. 

At the end of the XIXth century, or more precisely in 18q8, the numbers 
of animals insured by the large insurance societies were: 146,316 horses, 133,018 
cattle and 96,800 pigs, or 3.06 per cent, of the existing hoises, 0.72 of the cattle 
and 0.68 of the pigs. 

The small live stock insurance societies, on the other hand, had in 1897 
covered risks for 214,874 horses, 1,150,346 cattle, 1,005,055 pigs and 11,756 goats 
(figures not including Bavaria and Alsace-Lorraine). The percentages were 
thus 5.32 for horses, 6.26 for cattle and 6.24 for pigs. 

In 1935 the Reich Office for Supervision of Private Insurance registered 15 
large live stock insurance societies, two of which dealt exclusively w T ith the insur¬ 
ance of slaughter stock. The 13 societies in question had insured against live 
stock mortality only 194,149 animals. 

In the course of the same year there were in existence 8,792 local insurance 
societies which had insured against mortality 2,454,976 animals, including 339,854 
horses, 1,585,569 cattle, 492,584 pigs and 36,969 goats (x). 

Insurance Contracts . — The contracts or policies arranged by insurance 
societies are regulated in Germany by the Law of 30 May 1908 (2). 

This law* which deals with the whole sphere of private insurance, with the 
exception of marine insurance and of reinsurance, is divided into five sections. 


(1) Manes, A. Gttterversicherung, Versicherungswcsen. V. II, p. 148. — Beinzger, op. dt., 
p. 11*19. — Tratzscher A. V. Band: Landwirtschaftliche Versitherung; Hagel- und Yichveraicherung, 
p. 96. — Statistic fttr 1935 liber die unter Reichsaufsicht stehenden Versidierungsunteniehmungen 
und Bausparkassen, Berlin and Leipzig 1936, p. 137. 

(2) Reichsf’esetzblatl of 5 June 1908. Entry into force of the Law of 1 January 1910* 
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The first section is devoted to the provisions applicable to all branches of 
insurance (general principles, compulsory declaration, heightening of risk, pre¬ 
miums, insurance agents). The second section deals with the insurance of losses 
(including general provisions relating to the content of the contract, the sale or 
alienation otherwise of the object insured, etc.), third party risks insurance, 
fire insurance, hail insurance, live stock insurance, transport risks insurance, 
and liability insurance. The third and fourth sections deal with life and accident 
insurance. Final provisions are contained in the fifth section. 

Live stock insurance contracts are regulated not only by the general pro¬ 
visions contained in the law and especially by those relating to insurance of 
losses, but also by a special part of the law. These special provisions apply 
exclusively to insurance against live stock mortality in all its forms, but not to 
the insurance of slaughter cattle. For this form of insurance the general pro¬ 
visions of the law hold good as well as those relating to the insurance of losses 
in general. 

Live stock insurance obliges the insurer to repair the loss occasioned by the 
deatlx of the insured animal If the death is due to disease or accident, the amount 
of the loss is estimated at the value of the animal immediately before the occur¬ 
rence of the disease or accident. 

Insurance mav also be effected against loss resulting from disease or accident, 
even when not followed by death. 

The insurance does not cover (1) loss caused bv a contagious or other disease, 
when the insuied owner has a legal claim to compensation from the public budget, 
01 when he would have had such a right if he had not lost it m consequence of 
infringement of the regulations relating to contagious diseases, (2) loss due to 
measures taken, in time of war or after the proclamation of a state of war, by a 
military official. 

If, on account of a defect in the insured animal, the insured owner has a suit 
against a third party for payment of guarantee, this suit or claim passes to the 
insuring body to the extent to which this body repairs the loss caused. Such 
substitution of rights cannot be effected to the detriment of the policy-holder. 
If the exercise of the claim to the guarantee has become impossible from fault 
of the policy-holder, the insuring body is released from the obligation to repair 
the loss, to the extent to which such loss might have been covered by the claim 
to the guarantee. 

After the occurrence of any insured risk, the insurer is not bound to repair 
the loss due to a subsequent event except up to the balance of the sum insured. 
For the further periods of insurance the insuring body can claim only a propor¬ 
tional part of the premium. 

The insurer has the right to proceed at any time to the inspection and exam¬ 
ination of the insured animals. 

The insurer must be informed not only of the death but of any ailment or 
of any serious accident, affecting the insured animal. Even when the insurance 
is only taken out for the event of death, the provisions in force on the subject of 
the declaration of the insured event are applicable to the declaration of cases of 
disease or accident. 
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If the insured animal falls ill or is the victim of an accident, the insured owner 
must, unless the case is really unimportant, at once call in a veterinary surgeon, 
or, if this is not possible, an experienced person. 

Board and lodging expenses, as well as those of the veterinary examination 
and treatment, do not form part of the expenses to be refunded by the insurer, 
within the terms of article 63 of the law in question. The cost of the first medical 
examination, in the case of disease of an insured animal, will be met, in equal 
shares, by the insurer and the insured owner. 

The interest charges on the compensation, as well the claim by the insured 
owner to a payment on account, are regulated by art. 94 of the law in question. 

Whenever the insured owner, either intentionally or by some grave error, 
seriously maltreats or neglects the animal, the insurer is released from the ob¬ 
ligation to make the payment, unless the injury does not result from the bad 
treatment nor from the negligence. Omission to call in a veterinary surgeon 
or experienced person constitutes serious negligence. 

The insured owner may not proceed to forced slaughter of the animal 
without the consent of the insurer, unless it has been impossible to wait for the 
opinion. If it is established by the report of the veterinary surgeon, or in the 
event of his presence being impossible, on the report of two experienced persons, 
given before the slaughter, that this was necessary, and if it w T as impossible to 
aw'ait the opinion of the insurer, the latter must yield to the accomplished fact. 
If—with the reserves as stated—the slaughter took place without the consent 
of the insurer, the latter is released from making the payment. 

In a case where the obligations arising from the insurance come to an end 
on a date after the insured animal has fallen ill or has been the victim of an 
accident, such expiry of the contract does not affect the liability of the insurer, 
if the disease or accident result in the death of the animal within two weeks 
to be reckoned from such expiry. 

In the case of sale of an insured animal, the insurance comes to an end in 
respect of that animal; the insurer has none the less a claim on the premium 
for the insurance period in course. If the death of the animal occurs in con¬ 
sequence of a concealed defect before the period of insurance in course or 
within two weeks of the sale, the insurer remains liable towards the policy¬ 
holder, to the extent to which the latter is legally bound in respect of the 
guarantee towards the purchaser. 

Supervision of the Insurance Societies . — The operations of the insurance 
societies are subject to the supervision of the governmental offices of inspection. 
The fundamental law of 12 May 1901 was amended several times and has 
finally been replaced by a new* text which bears the date of 6 June 1931 and 
which has been amended several times, most recently by the Law of 5 May 1937. 

This law is not applicable, inter alia , to societies operating exclusively 
reinsurance, with the exception of mutual insurance societies, and with reserve 
of decision in contrary sense by the Minister of National Economy, nor to 
public insurance institutions established on the basis of the laws of the individual 
States. These institutions are none the less required to submit to the Reich 
Office of Supervision certain reports on the course of their operations. 
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Supervision of insurance societies confining their operations to a particular 
State is exercised by the inspection authorities of that State. Otherwise, the 
supervision is exercised by the Office of the Reich for Supervision of Private 
Insurance (Reichsaufsichtsamt ftir Privatversicherung). 

This office exercises supervision also over insurance societies the activity 
of which is limited to a particular State, if so desired by that State and if 
the Minister of National Economy so provides. The amending law of 1937 
prescribes that the Minister may arrange that the authorities of the particular 
State shall co-operate in the supervision and may regulate the procedure of the 
supervising authorities somewhat differently from the method prescribed by 
the law. 

Small insurance societies whose activity is very restricted in respect of 
scope, area or membership, are placed under the inspection authorities of the 
States in which they are situated; and this even if they extend operations 
beyond the borders of this State, provided that the Minister of National 
Economy in agreement with the government of the State in question so decides. 

These societies come under a part only of the rules contained in the section 
of the law relating to mutual insurance societies. 

The law on the supervision of insurance societies is divided into ten sec¬ 
tions: (1) preliminar}' matter; (2) authorisation to operate insurance; (3) mutual 
insurance societies; (4) management of the affairs of insurance societies (general 
provisions, submission and examination of the budget, .special provisions respect¬ 
ing the reserves of life insurance societies and provisions for prior claims in 
the event of bankruptcy in respect of insurance against losses); (5) supervision 
of insurance societies (functions and rights of authorities responsible for super¬ 
vision); (6) undertaking of foreign insurance; (7) building savings funds {Bauspar- 
kassen); (8) temporary provisions; (q) penalties; (10) final provisions. 

Law Relating to Contagious Diseases. — It has already been noted when 
examining the insurance contract in respect of live stock mortality that the 
insurer is not bound to payment of the compensation in the case where the 
loss incurred, consequent on a disease, contagious or otherwise, which has 
attacked the insured animal, carries the right to compensation by the public 
authorities, even if the insured owner has lost the right owing to infringement 
of the governmental provisions on the subject of contagious diseases. 

It may be of interest to examine the important law of 26 June 1909 
which regulated the w'hole question of contagious disease with the exception 
of cattle plague, which is subject to a separate legislative regulation. 

This law, which contains 82 articles, after defining live stock and suspected 
animals, and after having established the competent authorities as the govern¬ 
ments of the separate States, passes on to measures of protection against con¬ 
tagion coming from abroad. The law' prohibits the import of animals attacked 
by a contagious disease, or suspected, or even of those which have been affected 
by a similar ailment; the import is also prohibited of products of such animals 
or of any object which might be presumed to convey the contagion virus. 
For the sake of preserving immunity, prohibition or limitation of live or dead 
animals and of products of such animals may be proclaimed either generally, 
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or for certain frontier localities* So as to avoid the introduction of live stock 
attacked by a contagious disease, all animals with undivided hoofs, all ruminants 
and all pigs are subjected to a medical inspection by an official veterinary surgeon 
either at the frontier or on arrival at a German port. Animals found to be dis¬ 
eased or suspect are excluded. Ruminants and pigs which have arrived by sea 
and the introduction of which is permitted by the veterinary surgeon must re¬ 
main in quarantine during four weeks in a depot set aside for the purpose, and 
only after this period can be admitted into German territory. 

Articles 8 to 73 prescribe the measures for combatting epidemics within the 
country. In the first place general measures are enacted; then follows the pro¬ 
vision that every owner of an infected or suspect animal, or any person who has 
the care or supervision of such animal, must immediately notify the police. Others 
bound to make this declaration are: all veterinary surgeons of inspectors of 
butcher's meat, all butchers, etc. 

The following is the list of the diseases subject to declaration: 

(1) anthrax, symptomatic anthrax; haemorrhagic septicaemia of cattle; 

(2) Rabies; 

(3) Glanders, 

(4) Foot and mouth disease; 

(5) Contagious pulmonary disease of cattle; 

( 0 ) Sheep pox, 

(7) Covering disease of horses. 

(8) Coital rash of horses and cattle ; 

(8) Wart disease of horses, mules and sheep, 

(9) Haemorrhagic septicaemia of pigs and swine fever; 

(xo) Erysipelas or red murrain and nettle fever of pigs; 

(11) Chicken cholera and pest; 

(12) Tuberculosis of cattle which has recognisable external characteristics, 
in so far as it has reached an advanced stage in the lungs, the udders, the uterus 
01 the intestines. 

Sanitary police measures established in the law under review, and designed to 
combat epidemic contagious diseases, are either preventive or eliminative. The 
first category includes for example the veterinary inspection at the time of 
transport of animals, the limitation of access or even closing of markets or of 
shows to animals carriers of disease, etc. These measures may be of permanent 
t) r pe, 1. e., independent of the occurrence of cases of these diseases, while the 
eliminating measures are taken only on the outbreak of a contagious disease and 
continue in force for its duration only. To this group of measures belong, e , g., 
the isolation and supervision on the part of the sanitary police of infected or 
.suspected animals, the interdict placed on the farm and even on the locality 
to carry on trade in animals, the inoculation or the slaughter of animals infected 
or suspect, the public notification of the outbreak and of the end of the epidemic, 
etc. In addition to these general measures designed to combat contagious diseases 
the law contains a series of special instructions enacted with a view* to one or 
other disease. 
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Small Local Societies for Insurance 

Year 


No 

States 

Number 

of 

societies 

Horses 

Cattle 

number 

value 

number 

value 

I 

Baden. 

929 

3,000 

2,100,000 

310,000 

93,000,000 

2 

Bavaria (incl the Palatinate) , . . 

(•) 268 

12,658 

8,860,600 

56.553 

16,965,900 

3 

Brunswick. 

(*) 256 

7.318 

5,122,600 

7.630 

2,289,000 

4 

Hanover. 

( i ) 1.372 

58,121 

40,684,700 

u 6,373 

34,911,900 

5 

Hesse*Nassan . 

442 

2 i ,754 

15,227,800 

82,494 

24,748,200 

6 

Electoral Hesse. 

271 

7,753 

5,427,100 

61,376 

18,412,800 

7 

Electoral Mark. 

(•) 193 

4.271 

2,989,700 

7.419 

2,225,700 

8 

Mecklenburg. 

148 

12,114 

8,479,800 

5,459 

1,637,700 

9 

Oldenburg. 

103 

15,141 

10,598,700 

13.916 

4,174,800 

IO 

Eastern Prussia . 

( 1 ) 455 

3.961 

- 2 , 772,700 

37-674 

IT,302,200 

ii 

Pomerania. 

51 

4.853 

3 . 397,100 

7,019 

2,105,700 

12 

Rhenish Prussia. 

754 

38,467 

26,926,900 

68,709 

1 20,612,700 

13 

Anhalt. 

600 

35 ,M 9 

25,498,289 

36,469 

8,254,604 

14 

Free State of Saxony. 

0 05 

30,096 

21,697,200 

986 

295.800 

15 

Silesia. 

0 99 

1 

2,327 

1,628,900 

7J25 

2,317.300 

16 

Schlesvig-Holstein. 

K> 

OO 

CO 

22,886 

16,020,200 

18,971 

5 , 691,300 

*7 

Thuringia . 

38b 

16,311 

11,417,700 

46,905 

14,071,500 

18 

Westphalia. 

(*) 693 

23,257 

16,279,900 

71,108 

2 I, 33 MOO 

*9 

Wurtemberg. 

1,405 

I9,3<>9 

*3.5*6,300 

624,626 

287,387,800 

20 

Territory of the Saar. 


208 

161,700 

4.157 

1 . 433.238 



8,792 

339,854 

238,807,889 

1.585.569 

473470,742 


(i) As a certain number of societies have not supplied these data, average figures have been inserted* 
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igainst Live Stock mortatity. 

W5 



Pigs 

Coats 

Sheep 


Total 

number 

1 

J value 

1 

number 

value 

number 

value 

number 

value 


1 

_ 

1 

1 - 

_ 

_ 

313,000 

95,100,000 

S6o 

80,goo 

| 1,490 

! 29,800 

! 

! - 

| 

— 1 

7 T * 57 ° 

25,945,200 

40,620 

4,062 900 

1 

| 2,300 

, 46,000 

1 

— 

57.877 

11,520,500 

89,040 

8 064 000 

j 2,822 

1 56 44 ° 

i 

! i« 

| 3 , 36 o 

267,068 

84,620,400 

20,35 ^ 

2,045,300 

, l.yo* 

' 78,160 

1 

- 

i 

128,509 

42,089,460 

12,400 

1 2 jo 600 

' 3,168 

1 

63 360 

— 

1 __ j 

I 

64.793 

25 152 860 

27042 

2 701 200 


1 

1,681 

1 

50,430 | 

41.313 

1 8,060,030 

io,b 1 3 

1 081,800 

1 

l 


1 

1 

I - i 

28,391 | 

11 , 199,300 

2,055 

203 500 

59 

1,000 1 

' i 

i 

l 

31.142 

i 

14,078,000 



1 °» 

] 1280 



41.699 

| 14,076,180 

1 ^ 80 S 

r 38(1,800 

00 

1 

1 200 

| 1 


1 i 

25,800 j 

0,8<K> 800 

* 2,446 

1 244,900 : 

1.755 

35 . 100 

1 


1 - ! 

121,380 j 

48,819,600 

T 8t),202 

V 535 . 35 ° 

I 5 « 3 * 

102,524 


1 

1 — i 

1 

257.651 

65,390 767 

3,080 

368,000 

- 

1 

i 

— i 

35.662 

22,301,000 

10,860 

1 ,080,000 

423 

j 8,460 

— 

1 

21,335 

5,040,860 

26,100 

2 (> 10,000 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

-- 1 

68,017 | 

24,327,500 

8,270 

827,000 

8,421 

168,420 

I 

— 1 

79,913 

26,485 220 

28.953 

2,895,300 

4.313 

1 

86,200 | 

1 

; - I 

[ i 

i - 1 

127,631 

40,593,860 

3.354 

335 . 4 00 

655 

13,100 ( 

— 

1 

\ 

647.944 

201,252,600 

— 

- 

1,709 

53.379 

— 

1 

0,074 

1.648,317 

492 ,S #4 

6^.773.150 

3&.069 

744.4^3 

1.793 

53.790 

*. 45 6,769 

775 . 550.454 




__ 
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The important question of compensation now claims attention. The slaught¬ 
er of animals infected or considered as suspect in virtue of sanitary measures, 
the losses caused hv the disease in .spite of the declaration made in good time, or 
even by the inoculation ordered by the veterinary police, all these involve 
serious losses for the owner. 

For several of the losses due to epidemics, in respect of which no private 
compensation is assigned, and in addition for certain losses due to State measures 
relating to the control of epidemics, compensation is awarded from the public 
budget. 

According to the law compensation is due: 

(1) For animals which have been killed in conformity with a sanitary 
measure or which have died after the issue of the order in consequence of a disease 
which has been the occasion of the order in question; 

(2) For animals which, after due notification of the disease has been given, 
have died in consequence of glanders or of contagious pulmonary disease, provided 
that the conditions were those in which slaughtering has to be prescribed; 

(3) For animals in the case of which it may be supposed that the death is 
due to the inoculation ordered by the sanitary authority; 

(4) For cattle and horses vhicli have died as the result of anthrax or 
sjunptomatic anthrax or in the case of which it lias been possible after death to 
ascertain that they had been attacked by one of these diseases. The amount of 
the indemnity is determined on the basis of the ordinary value of the animal and 
without taking account, except in the case of tuberculosis subject to declaration, 
of the depreciation due to the disease or to the inoculation. 

The compensation is reckoned at three fourths of the ordinary value when 
the animal has been attacked by glanders, to four-fifths of the ordinary value in 
cases of animals aie attacked b} r anthrax, or symptomatic anthrax, by contagious 
pulmonary disease and by tuberculosis: in all other cases the compensation ts 
equivalent to the total value, as, for example, where an animal has been attacked 
by foot and mouth disease or has died following 011 an inoculation. 

In arriving at the amount of compensation, account is taken of the sum 
obtained by the owner from any utilisation of the carcase and of any contractual 
indemnity of private insurance; in respect of the different epidemics, there 
is to be considered the fraction which represents the compensation of the 
ordinary value of the animal. 

No compensation is granted for animals the ownership of which rests with 
the Reich or with the separate States, nor for animals w hich have been imported 
into the territory of the Reich, contrary to a prohibition, or which have been 
attacked by a contagious disease w ithin a certain periodfafter their importation, 
unless proof is supplied that the infection occurred only after their introduction. 

An application for compensation is of no effect, if the owner of an animal 
attacked by the epidemic, or even the representative of the owner, either 
intentionally or from negligence, has not submitted the declaration of the 
disease in accordance with the sanitary police instructions, or if there is, on 
his part, an infringement of the measures of protection enacted by the same 
authorities. 
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It is the business of the separate States to make rules as to the method 
of fixing the compensation, as to the body responsible for its payment, etc. 

It should however be remarked that the public authorities are responsible 
for the whole of the compensation payable for animals slaughtered in accord¬ 
ance with sanitary orders, if the animals were not attacked by the disease in 
respect of which the slaughter was ordered; for one half of the compensation 
at least if the animals were attacked by foot and mouth disease and for one 
third if the animals were attacked by a form of tuberculosis which declaration 
is compulsory. 

Subject to these reserves, the provisions in force in the different States 
remain standing. 

With the same reserves and in so far as these provisions are not in con¬ 
tradiction with these mesaures, the States may establish that, pending furher 
regulation, compensation payments will be constituted from the contributions 
paid by the owners of the kinds of animals in question. 

PRIVATE INSURANCE OF SLAUGHTER STOCK. 

Insurance of slaughter stock covers losses arising in the event of the meat 
being declared, according to the report following the compulsory inspection at 
the slaughter house, either entirely unfit for utilisation or fit to be delivered for 
consumption only under certain restrictions. 

Wherever compulsory veterinary inspection of butcher meat has been 
instituted, associations for insurance of slaughter stock were very shortly after 
constituted* these societies reimbursed their members for losses incurred when 
the meat proved wholly or partially unfit for consumption. 

In the formation of associations of this type the lead was taken by farm¬ 
ers, butchers and stock dealers* certain communal and provincial adminis¬ 
trations also instituted a service of slaughter stock insurance. The number of 
killings and the number of declarations of unfitness of the meat for consump¬ 
tion render the insurance of slaughter stock a matter of importance. The 
value of the meat destroyed as unfit for use is very large, and was estimated 
by M. Beinzger in the Manes “ Versicherungslexicon in the course of 1026 
as 26 to 30 millions of marks. 

The Law of 13 June 1900 regulated this question for Germany, leaving 
to the separate States the business of establishing the rules for carrying out 
the insurance within certain limits. 

Fom 1 April 1903 every animal the flesh of which is intended for sale 
and for human consumption ha$ to be subjected before and after slaughter to 
examination by experts. Only meat declared wholly utilisable may be ad¬ 
mitted to the open market, while meat declared partially unfit for use may be 
sold only under certain restrictions, and meat unfit for use must be destroyed. 

In 1902, insurance of slaughter stock was operated in Prussia by more 
than 300 undertakings. These had in 1901 insured 1,500,000 cattle, 2,350,000 
pigs, 25,000 sheep and ewes, in all about 3,800,000 head of slaughter stock. 
The majority of the members of these associations were farmers and butchers. 
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The vSphere of action was very limited; a large number of dealers and of fanners 
supplying live stock to the small towns or even to the rural communes had no 
opportunity of taking part in the insurance. Nor was it possible for them 
to form local associations, for want of an adequate membership. Hence the 
large insurance companies considered it a suitable moment to organise a special 
department of insurance at fixed premiums of slaughter stock. 

In 1905 seven large companies instituted this branch of insurance. Includ¬ 
ing the Hanover stock dealers’ association and seven associations of less import¬ 
ance insuring slaughter stock against certain risks (deterioration of quality due 
to trichinosis, to tape worm or to tuberculous affections), there might be cal¬ 
culated, for the insurances undertaken in 1905 by all these societies, an insured 
capital of 312,381,000 marks relating to 3,959,707 head of stock. The premiums 
paid by the insured persons amounted 102,771,74b marks. 

In 1935 this branch of insurance was operated by seven large insurance 
societies, which have insured in all 3,427,(>50 animals for a capital of 505,711,000 
marks (1). 

The small local societies are usualh organised by meat dealers and b\ 
butchers as collateral organisations of their corporation. There also exist 
however many insurance associations independent of these organisations. Farm¬ 
ers' organisations for the purpose of insuring slaughter stock have become much 
less frequent in comparison with other associations This type of insurance is 
however very often included in insurance policies against live stock moitalitx 
There are also associations under the joint management of dealers in meat, 
butchers and farmers (2). • 

(Tc be continued) F. Arcoixo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Reinhart, Herbert l)er Rohguimui a Is Wcl t w r ir t sell a ftsproblen 1 unter beso rider or 
Berueksiohtigung des Plantagen-Kautschuks. Verlag [Konrad |Triltseh, Wurzlmrg # 

This study of the economic problem of the world rubber supply attempts to bring 
together in a systematic form the very rich but scattered material concerning rubber, 
and particularly plantation rubber, the production of which has developed enormously 
during the post-war \ears. 

After a brief historical introduction the material in this study is divided into three 
parts. The first is concerned with production, world consumption, and market prices, 
of rubber. The second part deals w T ith public and private interventional measures 
seeking to improve prices in the producing countries after the pre-war yeans. 


(1) Statibtik des Reichaufsiektsamtes 1935, p. 137. 
(i) Manes, Versichsemngslexikon 1930, p, 1937. 
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The author analyses especially the Stevenson Flan and its effect upon prices, pro¬ 
duction, consumption, and upon the measures taken in various countries, and particul¬ 
arly in America, with a view to reducing the use of rubber. 

Finally, after having submitted the plan to a critical examination, the period foll¬ 
owing its termination is considered and the possibilities of future regulation discussed. 
This is an interesting work which contains moreover a rich bibliography systematically 
arranged]. 

Rommki, Curt. Zur Frostschadenversicherung der Kulturen. Bern, Stampfli & 
Cie, T037* 

r In this work, which studies a problem of great interest not only to those concerned 
with agriculture and insurance but also to public authorities, the material is divided 
into throe parts 

The first deals with frost, the damage which it causes, giving statistics concerning 
this damage, and also with preventive measures The second part deals historically 
with the development of compensation for the damage caused by frost In the third 
are given principles and suggestions for the better organisation of frost insurance]. 
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Books. 


History of Economics. 

VikKSON, T C and M M AtkRSon Pioneering in agriculture: one hundred 
wars of American farming and farm leadership. New York, Orange Judd 
publishing co 1937* 222 p 

Watson. J A SCOTT and M K Hobbs Great farmers. London, Selwyn and 
Blount [1037I 287 p 


Economics 

Nrissrr, H. Some international aspects of the business cycle. Philadelphia, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania press, 1936. xiv, 170 p (Penusylvanie University. 
Wharton school of finance and commerce. Research studies, 31), 

Parkins, A. K. Our natural resources and their conservation. New York, J, Wiley 
& sons, 1930. xii, 650 p. 

Prinzing, A Wirtschaftslenkung. Das australische Beispiel Berlin, Junker und 
Dunnhaupt, 1937 XI, 192 p (Zuni wirtschaftlichen Schicksal Europas, 
II. Teil Arbeiten zur deutschen Problematik hrsg. von Carl Brinkmaun, 
Hft. 6) 

WagknbOhr. H. Preise und Preispolitik. Berlin, Junker und Dunnhaupt, 1937. 
176 p* (Volk und JWirtschaft. Neue Lesestucke zur politischen Oekonomie 
hrsg. von Horst Wagenfuhr. Hft. 8). 

Woi^RMBORG, L. Scritti e discorsi di economia e finanza. Torino, F.lli Bocca, 
1935. xxvin, 696 p (Biblioteca di scienze sociali. Nuova serie, v. 2). 
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legislation. 

De Semo, Giorgio Corso di diritto agrario. (Tenuto nella Facolta di giurispru- 
denza nell’anno accademico 1036-37-XV). Firenze, C. Cva, 1937. 372 p. 

Rural Economics. 

Questions m, ricot.es Exposes de Roger Grand, Henri Noillian, Andr£ Ron illy, 
TParis. Centre polytechnicien d’etudes economiques, 1036]. 266 p. 

T\s sin art, G Scritti di ecotiomia corporativa. Bologna, N. Zaniclielli, 1937. 
252 p. 

Co-operation 

BAYERISCHER LANDESVERRAND T f ANPWIRTSCHAETTJCHKR (TENOSSKNSCHAETKN Raif- 
EEISEN, E V. Muncheti, Jahresbericht, 103s, 103b. fMtinehenl, rRischmbllcr 
& Meyn], *1936], G037L 2 v. 


Credit. 

Conference i nternaTJON Ai.K nv credit aORICOLE. Actes de la V* Conference 
internationale du credit agricole. Vienne o-tt septenibre 1936. Rome, Secr6- 
tiriat des 'Conferences inlernationales du credit agricole », 1937. 479 p. 

Lain) in 

Gazier, H. Legislation et jurisprudence des accidents du tra\ail <lans Pagrirul 
ture Paris, Recueil Si rev, 1937. XI, 4 T1 P 
SufCDE Socialstyrelsen Skogshygdens arbets och levnadsvillkor. v. 2. Onskeinal 
och forslag (enligt avgivna utInlanden'i Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt & sotier, 
1937. 227 p (Sveriges ofliciella statistik. Socialstatistik). 

, Les conditions de travail et de vie dans les regions forestieres. - Desiderata 
et propositions]. 


Industries. 

AFKERNi, R. II problema della gomma sintetica nei suoi aspetti tnondiali. Mi¬ 
lano, A, Giuffre, 1937- XT, 77 P- 

Bourse aux cuiks be Bruxelles. Annuaire 1939, 1937. Bruxelles, [193b], [1937]' 
2 vols. 

Dalton, J. K. Sugar, a case study of government control. New York, MacMillan 
co., 1937- x ’ 3 11 P- 


Miscellaneous. 

Annuario orpinamenti e < tKrarchik i/Itaija. Amministrativo, corporativo, 
sindacale, agricolo, industriale, eommerciale. Anno 1937, 4 a Milano, Ra- 
vagnati, [1937L ^031 p. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretarto generate dell’Istituto, Direttotc responsabile. 
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AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 


THE CONSUMPTION OF MEAT * 

Summary: Introduction, — Some causes of the increase in meat consumption in the course 
of the XIXth century — Present position of meat consumption in the different parts 
of the world. — ProbabiJity of an increase in meat consumption in the near future. 

At the beginning of the XIXth century, the consumption of meat was 
throughout Europe, for the large mass of the population, alike in country 
and town, very small indeed as compared with the present consumption, and 
moreover the greater part of the small quantity consumed was in the form 
of salt, smoked or dried meat. Apart from game, it was usually during two 
or three autumn months only, on the occasion of the great annual slaughtering, 
that fresh meat was eaten and this was equally the case with the richer people. 
In the course of the XIXth century, under the influence of several factors 
depending as much on supply as on demand, these conditions have been radic¬ 
ally altered; there is a constantly increasing consumption of fresh meat and 
in many countries the total consumption of meat per head is being doubled, 
trebled or even quadrupled. 

Some Causes of the Increase in Meat Consumption in the Course of the 
XIXth Century, 

Among the changed conditions affecting the supply of meat there were 
some which may be dated earlier, but their full development belongs to the 
XIXth century, as for example the disappearance of the open field system, 
the consolidation of holdings previously scattered and their enclosure, the 
modification of the former three-field system of cultivation— winter cereals, 
spring sown cereals and fallow—the introduction into the rotation of the 
growing of mangolds and other edible roots and of artificial grasses, and especi¬ 
ally the scientific breeding and feeding of farm animals. 


♦ Some of the main sources indicated by figures in the text will be found at the end of the 
article. 


Be. X* ln#L 
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The disappearance of the open field system enabled each farmer to introduce 
with advantage, and without let or hindrance, the new system of crop rotation. 
The cultivation of roots and artificial grasses, which do not remove from the soil 
the same elements as do the cereals, did away with the necessity for leaving 
the lands in fallow and increased the area under production very considerably, 
thus rendering practicable an adequate supply of winter feed for an increasing 
number of live stock. The enclosure of the ploughed land, as well as the 
division of the common lands, involved, undoubtedly, for the poorer strata 
of the population, a decided decrease in the supply of meat, but it represented 
on the other hand a considerable increase in the total quantity produced of 
this class of food-stuffs. 

The result of the scientific breeding and feeding of farm animals which, 
as already stated, became widel} T adopted only in the XIXth century, was 
seen in a larger gioss weight of slaughter stock and iti a higher percentage 
of net meat pel animal, thus in a more rapid securing of a sufficient dead 
weight, and in consequence quicker sales. In Germany, from 1800 to 1903-05, 
the dead weight increased for steers by about 85 per cent, for heifers and 
young bullocks by about 112, for pigs by 108 and for sheep by 47 per cent (1) 
In France, towards i860, cattle were placed upon the market at the age of 
6 to 8 years, while just before the world war the market age was only 3 to 
5 years; in the same country whereas in 1862 the average net weight of steers, 
calves and pigs was respectively 225, 39 and 88 kg., it rose immediately before 
the war to about 312, 80 and ill kg. respectively, ot a respective increase of 
about 38, 105 and 26 per cent. As a consequence of the increase in dead 
weight the total production of steers, calves, sheep and pigs in France has 
doubled in the course of the last 50 years and that although the number of 
cattle has increased only by one fourth in the course of the same period, that 
of pigs by one third onfy and the number of sheep has seriously declined (2). 

Among the other factors which have contributed markedly to an increase 
in the production of meat, while making their appearance only towards the 
end of the XIXth century, there should be mentioned the use of chemical 
fertilisers, with the consequent increased production of forage, the constantly 
increasing use of artificial feeding stuffs, and the changes which have revol¬ 
utionised the methods of slaughtering and of distribution of meat with the 
invention of artificial refrigeration and the development of means of transport. 
These latter changes date from about 1870 when the first consignments of 
frozen meat reached Europe from the United States, from South America 
and from Australia, and thereupon opened to the European consumer those 
immense “ meat reservoirs ” where formerly animals had been raised and 
slaughtered merely for their fat and their hides. In conclusion, it should be 
added that the gradually more extended knowledge of the nature and manner 
of diffusion of the more dangerous contagious diseases which formerly, and 
often at short intervals, decimated the herds, has contributed essentially to an 
increase in the production of meat. 

Among the numerous factors which have contributed, in the course of 
the XIXth century, to the increase in the demand for meat, some of the more 
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important only will be indicated here: the general rise in real wages, the con¬ 
centration of the population in towns, the recommendations of the nutrition 
physiology, the changes in the age constitution of the population, compulsory milit¬ 
ary service, etc* Life in the towns, especially in the large towns, with its artificial 
conditions of work and existence especially for the poor man—the time spent 
in houses, places of work and of amusement cramped and ill-ventilated, 
the sedentary work which makes no demand on physical effort, absence from 
home often for the whole day, the always increasing difficulty of obtaining 
foodstuffs in the natural state, etc.—increased the need for a highly stimulat¬ 
ing form of nourishment, possessing great satiety value, and not requiring much 
or any preparation to be appetising, all qualities possessed by meat. It remains 
for a relatively long time in the stomach, it sets up, as do many other stimul¬ 
ants, an almost immediate sense of increase of force and vigour, and for the 
busy woikman’s wife who has often another occupation and who is not a very 
skilful cook, meat is a dish which can be quickly prepared in savoury fashion, 
with the simplest ingredients, and which if in the form of pork-butchers' 
meat does not demand any preparation. Taking into consideration also that 
the town population has, the whole year, under its e\es, much more than 
the rural population, all kinds of meats and meat products displayed for sale, 
and that every day it is subjected to the influence of the commercial and 
scientific propaganda in favour of an increasingly carnivorous diet, it is not in 
an> wav surprising if the consumption of meat has increased parallel with the 
increase in the urban population. 

It is no less certain that the teachings of Liebig, Moleschott, Playfair and 
many other celebrated scientific workers tow ards the middle of the XIXth cent¬ 
ury, in legard to protein as the only source of muscular force—"the noblest 
of the elements of nutrition ” as Liebig said—led to an increase in meat consump¬ 
tion. It is true that Voit and Pettenkofer demonstrated the falsity of this idea, 
but none the less Voit, on the basis of his metabolism experiments, and of 
enquiries into budgets and consumption of meat in the city of Munich, judged 
the essential requirements of an adult man weighing 70 kg. and engaged in 
physical work for 9 or 10 liouts per day, to be 118 grammes of protein per 
day, of which a proportion must be supplied by a ration of meat of 230 
grammes including bone and fat (3). These requirements w*ere adopted as rules 
in the physiology of nutrition and up to the time of the world war were often 
considered as minimum requirements. 

Undoubtedly the compulsory military service introduced in the course 
of the XIXth century was the cause of an immense increase in the consumption 
of meat in general, by habituating one group after another of young conscripts, 
for the majority of whom meat had been a rare luxury, to consume each day 
a ration of meat the size of which was determined in respect of the exagger¬ 
ated nutritive value ascribed to flesh food by Liebig and Voit. From the 
middle of the XIXth century up to the time of the world war the conscripts 
of the greater number of the European countries received a peace ration of 
about aoo to 30a grammes of meat per clay and a war ration of 400 to 500 
grammes (4). The recent increase of the meat consumption in a number of 
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countries is also, no doubt, partly due to the world war, during which not only 
many classes of conscripts of 20 years of age, but also some large proportion 
of the lemainder of the adult male population in the belligerent countries became 
accustomed to a large consumption of meat. 

Finally, the consumption of meat has been, undoubtedly, increasingly 
affected by the general diminution in the number of births and of deaths 
which has been noticeable during the last decades in the countries inhabited 
by the white race, thus increasing the proportion of adults, the larger consumers 
of meat. The decline in the number of births has naturally also increased the 
income at the disposal of each member of the family for the purchase of the 
more costly foods, such as meat, this appears very clearly from several recent 
enquiries into famih budgets. For example; according to the German enquiry 
of 1927-28 the expenses for meat and meat products amounted yearly, in the 
workers* families with 4 or more children to 0 f.70 mark® per unit of consump¬ 
tion, while the similar expense in families having one child only was 118.09 marks 
and in childless families 150.40 marks. 


Present Position of Meat Consumption in the Different Parts of the World. 

Leaving the question of the causes of increased consumption of meat in 
the XIXth century we ma> pass on to our own times to give a rapid survey 
of meat consumption among certain of the peoples of the world With this 
object there are shown in Table I the data on the consumption of meat pei 
head in a certain number of European and extra-Kuropean countries, calculated 
on the basis of the statistics of exportation, importation and production, while 
in Table II are reproduced data on the consumption of meat and the expend¬ 
iture on meat in the families of urban workers, the data being drawn, for the 
most part, from the famih budgets enquiries undertaken in the course of the 
last ten years (5). For the readei who is interested, this latter table also contains 
data on the consumption of other important animal foods containing protein, 
such as fish, milk, cheese and eggs. As a general critical observation in regard 
to the data contained in these tables, it should be added that for various reasons, 
some of which are mentioned in the note below, a limited value only should 
be attached to them for the purpose of estimating the consumption of meat in 
the different countries, and that comparisons between countries should be made 
only with considerable reserves (*). 


(*) As regards the* figures in Table 1 , it should bo noted that they refer only to beef, veal, mutton 
and pork, and consequently exclude other types <»i meat, such as horse flesh, poultry, rabbits and 
game. Tn many cases, if those 4 tetter kinds of meat had been included in the total figures, much 
larger figures would have been reached; for Belgium, for example, it is calculated that the consump¬ 
tion of poultry and rabbits alone amount to 20 kg. per annum and per head (6), It should in addition 
be noted that while the net figure respectively of exports and imports of meat is relatively easy to 
establish with sufficient precision, it is impossible to do the same for that part of the national pro¬ 
duction which lies outside the public slaughterhouses or the official inspection of meat, since it has 
been rarely possible to make any but a very rough calculation of the number of private slaughter- 
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In passing in out review from the peoples that are large consumers of meat 
to those who consume little, there will be found—as may be easily explained— 
at the head of the first group primitive tribes living in the most northern 
regions of Asia, Europe and America, as well as the inhabitants of Tierra del 
Fue'go and Patagonia—by now, however, almost extirpated—although the 
majority of these races are not so exclusively carnivorous as is generally 
believed. Very carnivorous races are found also in other parts of the world; 
for example, the Kirghiz in Central Asia who according to the investigations 
of the physiologist Kuczynski, consume every day—unless they are living in 
great poverty—one kg. of meat at least, but more often from 2 to 2 % kg, 
besides some litres of koumis, without mentioning the much larger quantities 
of these two foods which they succeed in consuming at the time of cele¬ 
brations of any kind (8). A consumption of meat hot much lower will be found 
also among a certain number of Hamite tribes, pure or mixed with negro 
blood, who are engaged in live stock farming in the steppe regions of North- 
East Africa. Among these special mention should be made of the Masai, 
much discussed during recent years in the literature on the physiology of 
alimentation. The essential components of their food are raw meat, blood 
and milk. According to the investigations of Orr and Gilks, the young men 
of the “ moran ” or warrior class, consume every clay at least over a kg. of 
meat (1.135 gm,), 2 litres of milk and a certain quantity of blood (9). 


lugs and of the average dead weight of the animals thus killed Another point which renders more 
difficult international comparisons is that in certain countries the edible meat offals are included in 
the figure of meat consumed, while in other countries they are not so included. 

As regards the data of Table II, it should be noted that the enquiries front which they are drawn 
have- often been confined to one or more large towns, where the consumption of meat, as a rule, is 
larger than in towns of less importance. The majority of the enquiries moieover seflect only the 
consumption habits of the more well-to-do classes of the working pojulation ot the towns. This limit* 
atlon is mainly due to the difficulty of finding among the poorei classes the stabilised methods ot 
housekeeping, the initiative and perseverance necessary to keep household books with ewe and accuracy 
over a long period. In many cases the representative character of the figures is affected by the fact 
that they refer only to a relathcly small number of families or that the enquiry lasted o\cr a 
relatively short period only, thereby bringing the data on meat consumption, as well as those relating to 
some other products, under seasonal influences. It is also evident that the consumption habits, especially 
in our own times, have undergone fairly considerable variations in the c< uise of a period of ten years, 
and consequently it is by no means certain that the figures of the tabic, in so far as they are drawn 
from enquiries dating further back than the middle ot the period 1920-1030, ghe an exact idea of the 
consumption in 1937. In conclusion it may be noted that among the factors which render difficult 
a comparison between countries is the difference in the scales that have been utilised for the calcul¬ 
ation of the consumption units. However, apart from the so-called new German scale (utilised in 
the German enquiry of 1927-28) and the so-called old German .scale (used in Chechoslovakia in 1929-30), 
the various scales do not appear to give results so different as to make quite impossible an inter¬ 
national comparison. As regards the figures relating to the quantities consumed in Germany and in 
Czechoslovakia, it should be noted that the German figures are probably somewhat lower (10—20 
per cent) and the Czech figures somewhat higher (20 per cent.) than they would have been if cal¬ 
culated according to the other more generally utilised scales (7). 
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Tab I - Lshmaitd 1 mi mil Consumption of Meat in Various Countries (i) 
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made for variations in the export of lard - (xo) Figures taktn from tht article litr Woui D Situa¬ 
tion in Cattli and Birr Tart ign ( tops and MarHh (Wash ), Vol 21, No 3, 1 *30 p 83 and Vol 30, 
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on the basis of dita published in Cattli and Biff Sorviv A Si mmary of Production and 
Trade in British Tmpiri and Foreign Countries Prepared by the Intel hg* nee Branch of the 
Imi>erial Economic Committee Condon 1934, p 119 
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Among the peoples of western civilisation, the largest consumption of 
meat is found in the countries where the population is originally from Europe: 
Argentina, New Zealand and Australia, i . e. countries with a superabundance 
of live stock and a comparatively small population. From Table I it appears 
that the meat consumption, per head and per annum, was in Argentina 121 kg., 
in New Zealand 104 kg. and in Australia 92 kg. It appears also that, for meat 
consumption as shown by the enquiries into family budgets reproduced on 
Table II, there stands first in this respect the workman of the Argentine capital 
(qx kg. pet annum and per unit of consumption). There can be little doubt 
that if budget enquiries were available quite as high a consumption could be 
noted among the urban workers of Australia and New Zealand. 

A smaller consumption figure but still a high one is to be found in Eu¬ 
rope. For the majority of the European countries shown on Table I, the 
average consumption, per head and per annum, was from 30 to 60 kg.; in 
Denmark and in England it exceeded 60 kg. and fell in Russia, Romania, 
Poland and Italy respectively to 23, 22, 19 and 16 kg. In other words, the 
figures of the table prove what might have been expected taking into account 
diflerences in climate, distribution of population according to occupations, 
standard of living, etc., viz., that in the northern and central parts of Europe 
the consumption is relatively high, while it is low in the East and in the 
South. 

Confirmation of this generalisation, with some exceptions, is found in the 
data shown on Table II relating to the consumption calculated by unit of 
consumption, but it is evident that whereas in one case it is a question of 
data on the aveiage consumption of all the population, and in the other case 
it is one of the consumption of a relatively restricted stratum of population, 
workeis m towns, an absolute agreement as to the order on the list of the 
different countries cannot be expected It will be noted that for the majority 
of the budget enquiries consumption per unit of consumption and per annum 
is about 40 to 50 kg. The highest consumption figure was reached by the 
working families of Vienna (84 7 kg.) and of Copenhagen (73.6 kg.), the lowest 
figure foi the workers' families of Southern Italy and Sardinia (Lecce, Palermo, 
and Cagliari) which are respectively 5.6, 10.9 and 13 kg. 

An equivalent consumption of meat, and often even less in quantity than 
that of the Italian towns referred to, is to be noted, with a few exceptions 
—among which should be named those tribes of North-East Africa and Central 
Asia mentioned above—as occurring with all the nations and all races inhab¬ 
iting the immense stepjie and desert territories extending from the North of 
Africa across Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, etc, as far as Mongolia. 
This scanty consumption will be found as much in the towns as among the 
dwellers in the open country whether farmers or nomads. The budget enquiry 
undertaken in 1930 among the Arab and Jewish population of Palestine, for 
example, supplies proofs in respect of the very small quantities of meat con¬ 
sumed in the parts of the world indicated above. Thus among Jewish workmen, 
Coming originally from the Orient, living in towns (see Table II), the consump¬ 
tion of meat was n to xt kg. per annum and per unit of consumption, and 



Table II. — Consumption of and Expenditure on Meat and Other Animal Protein f Foodstuffs in Urban Workers’ Families according to Recent Family Budget Investigations. 
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with the two nomad Aral) tribes forming the object of the enquiry, the one 
wealthy and the other poor, the consumption reached only 18 and q grammes 
per day respectively, or io and j kg. per year. Although for the majority 
of the nomad or semi-nomad peoples here under discussion, wealth consists, 
for the greater part, of cattle, sheep, goats, camels and horses, meat is 
merely a quite occasional form of nourishment, and their manner of living is 
markedly vegetarian, the principal foodstuffs being cereals and other vegetable 
products, and in the second place milk and milk products. In the two Arab 
tribes quoted, whose manner of living ma> be considered as typical for 
the other nomad and semi-nomad peoples of North Africa and of the Near 
Hast, cereals alone supplied in the rich tribe about 60 per cent, and in the 
poor tribe about 80 per cent, of the calories, while the foodstuffs of animal 
origin supplied only 14.6 and 12.3 grammes of the total protein which actu¬ 
ally amounted to 101 and 107 grammes. 

A meat consumption similar to that of the Near Hast is to be found in 
the south of the North American continent—in Mexico (*) and in the small 
republics of Central America—and in South America among the numerous 
descendants, pure or mixed, of the former civilisations of the high tablelands 
of the Andes—in Colombia, .Ecuador, Tern and Chile—among the majority of 
the negro populations of Africa, whether Bantu or Sudanese (10), etc. Again 
in the southern and south eastern paits of the Asiatic continent, the area 
inhabited by almost one half of the human race, it is found that the place of 
meat in the diet is, if possible, even less, and that for hundreds of millions 
of people it is of no importance whatever. 

In India some importance attaches to meat among certain tribe-* quite 
in the north of the peninsula, but going southwards meat tends to disappear 
as well as other foods of animal origin, and the nourishment of the people 
becomes entirely vegetarian (11). As shown in Table II, in iq2i~22 even in a 
large town like Bombay the consumption of meat, for woikers* families, did 
not exceed 5 kg. pei annum and pci unit of consumption. In vSiam, an enquiry 
into family budgets made in 1930-31 among the agricultural population showed 
that meat was eaten only once ot twice a month (12), and in Burmah it is 
generally understood that the cultivator cannot pay for the luxury of eating 
meat more than once a week (13), although from Table II it appears that 
the position is bettor foi the more highly paid classes of workers in Rangoon 
who are able to allow themselves a meat consumption of about 18 kg. per 
annum and per unit of consumption, a remarkably high quantity for a worker 
in the Far I Cast. 

The unimportance of meat as a food among the native population of 
Netheilands India will be seen from the fact that according to estimates made 
some >ears ago by the Central Office of Statistics at Batavia, the consumption. 


,*) A consumption of meat such as shown by tlie budget enquiry of j<H 4 to e* ist among the 
woikers in the city of Mexico- 48 kg. per annum and per unit of consumption - is in no way 
representative for the consumption of the great mass of workers and of cultivators in Mexico, 
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per day and per head of native population, of beef (the chief kind of meat 
consumed, pork not being eaten for religious reasons) was scarcely 5 grammes, 
or less than 2 kg. per year (14). In China the situation is similar. In Pekin, 
for example, as shown in Table II, the consumption of meat, according to 
a budget enquiry of 1926-27, among workers' families hardly amounted to 
2.3 kg. per unit of consumption and per annum, while among the workers 
of Shanghai with their higher level of wages, a somewhat higher figure was 
shown by the budget enquiry of 1927-28, but still very small, viz,, 6 kg. per 
unit of consumption and per annum. 

In Japan the calculations of Toda showed that in the course of the period 
1917-24 only b grammes of meat were consumed per head and per day, or 
2.2 kg. per annum. A little later, in 1925, Grey estimates the consumption 
of meat at about the same figure per unit of consumption, vtz,, 7 grammes 
per da\ or 2.6 kg. per annum (15). The unimportance of meat in the diet of an 
urban worker in Japan appears from the fact that, according to a budget 
enquiry made in 1933-34, meat represented only 2.8 per cent, or 0.7 v<’«, of 
the yearly expenditure for nourishment. The enquiry supplies no data ill 
regald to the quantitative consumption. 

As an animal piotein yielding food, fish with other water organisms is much 
moie important than meat in the greater number of the countries just discussed 
m the south and south east of Asia, while milk* and milk products—except 
among the peoples of the extreme north of India alieadv mentioned above— 
h.ixe only a verv small importance or none at all On the other hand the 
consumption of milk especially condensed milk, shows a steady increase in 
lecont years in main of the towns of the Far Fast Speaking generally, in 
the Far Ka^t animal protein constitutes only a very small proportion of the total 
of piotein consumed. Thus a budget enqimx, made in 1932 and 1934 among 
the farming families of Central Java, shows that animal protein formed only 
from 2 to 10 per cent. -111 mam families not even 1 [per cent—of the total pro¬ 
tein (16); and from the two budget enquiries made in Pekin and Shangha ireferred 
to previously, it appears that among the woikers’ families taken into comklei- 
ation in the enquin, out of the total of piotein consumed 1 7 and 6 2 per cent, 
lespeciivel} represent the protein of animal origin. It might also be added 
that a budget enquin 1 elating to more than a thousand farm households in 
Central China shows that one pet cent, only of the total enetgv is derived 
ftom animal sources (17), in Japan, according to the study made bv Toda, four 
per cent, only of the total supply of energy from the population come fiom 
food products of animal origin, viz, fish 2.9 per cent meat and eggs 0.3 each 
and milk and milk products 0.1 pet cent (18). 

Leaving the question of the total consumption of meat in the different 
parts of the world a few observations may be made on the place occupied at 
the present time bv the different kinds of meat in the dietary system of the 
various peoples. In the countries of Western civilisation, whether in Europe 
or elsewhere, as appears from Table I, beef and veal represent in general 40 
to 50 per cent, of the total consumption. In Germany and in Romania the 
proportion is much low^er, 01 about 30 per cent., while in Italy it is higher 
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(about 60 per cent.), and still higher iu Argentina, where go per cent, approx¬ 
imately of the total consumption of meat is constituted by beef and veal. 
The place taken by pork in the diet seems to follow very similar lines, speak¬ 
ing generaflv. The proportion is exceptionally large in countries such as Den¬ 
mark, the Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, the United States, where from igjo 
to ig^ the percentages of pork in all the meat consumed were roughly bo 
in each case. In Germany in the course of the same period, pork represented 
two thirds of the total consumption. It has little importance in Argentina 
(5 per cent, approximately), in Australia (about 9 per cent.) and in New Zea¬ 
land (about S per cent.). From the figures of the table it appears that in the 
dietaries of the countries affected by Western civilisation, mutton occupies 
an important place only in Australia and in New Zealand (where from 1930 
to 1QJ4 about 40 per cent, of the total consumption was mutton), and among 
European countries in Great Britain, Norway and Romania, where during this 
same period the respective figures were 21 8, 16.3 and 16,0 per cent. In the 
other countries, as will be seen, the consumption of mutton at a maximum does 
not exceed 10 per cent, and in many cases only represents 1 to 2 per cent. 
There R however, little doubt that in certain countries of Southern Europe, 
such as Portugal, Spain, Yugoslavia, Greece, \lbania, Bulgaria, for which no 
statistics of meat consumption per capita are available, but where the con¬ 
ditions are particularly favourable to sheep raising on a large scale, the roil 
sumption of mutton (and of goat’s flesh) is relatively important, and it should 
be observed also that the low figures for consumption ot mutton in Italy 
(1.3 kg. per head and per annum, in 1030-34) are not all representative of 
the importance of this foim of meat in the dietai\ 111 Southern Italy and 
in Sardinia. According to the enquiries relating to food consumption among 
the* workers of Lecce, Salerno and Sassari whence are obtained the figures of 
Table II, mutton accounted respectively foi 20, 30 and 50 per cent, of the 
total of meat consumed. 

If a rapid survey be taken of the other civilised peoples of the world 
and of the ptimitive races, habits of consumption will be noted which, in 
virtue of religious practices and of customs, differ essentially from Western 
habits in regard to the kind of meat consumed. The 240 millions of Moslems 
in the world, who inhabit especially the north ot Africa, the South-west of 
Asia, India and the East Indian Archipelago, do not eat pork, since they 
regard the pig, as do the orthodox Jew^, as an unclean animal. The nomad 
and semi-nomad Moslems inhabiting these parts of the world, consume mutton 
and goat’s flesh, and it is only among the farming populations established 
in India and in the Archipelago that beef is principally consumed. For the 
more than 240 millions of Hindus in India the pig is also taboo and so are 
cattle, which are the object of religious veneration. Although there is a 
larger number of head of cattle in India than in any other country- -the 
estimate is about 160 millions—cattle are never killed for food, and they 
are employed only as draught animals and as milk vielders, so that they are 
allowed to live on such food as is available till the time of the natural death. 
With the Hindus, the meat eaten is mainly mutton or goat’s flesh. Although 
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a Buddhist is forbidden to kill, this commandment is observed with varying 
degrees of strictness among the different nations and sects belonging to 
this religion, and in addition, the majority of Buddhists may eat meat of ani¬ 
mals killed by other persons. This explains the fact than among the 300 
millions of the followers of Buddha in China, Korea, Japan, Tibet, in Mongolia, 
in Indochina—the principal areas of expansion of this religion—all the kinds 
of meat already mentioned are eaten, although in very small quantities as 
showm above. Among the three principal kinds of meat, that most largely 
eaten in Japan and Burma seems to be beef, while in Southern China, Siam 
and Indo-Ohina it is pork, and in Northern China, Tibet and Mongolia mutton. 
In conclusion among these few examples of the influence exercised by religion 
and custom over the character of the food consumption, it may be mentioned 
that with the Sudanese and the Bantus, who together occupy most of the 
southern two thuds of tlie African continent, the modest ration of meat usually 
consists of poultry or venison With the Bantu people, even when there are great 
numbers of herds, cattle are never killed expressly for food, as they are regarded 
in the light of personal friends which one would shrink from killing or that 
are killed onh as sacrifices on the occasion of births, marriages or deaths, 
and onh on those occasions is beef eaten. The same ceremonial does not 
sinmund the slaugbtei of sheep and goats with the Bantu tribes, but as a rule 
tlies are not killed ior 01 dinars household use, but are preferably kept as a 
Hgn of wealth 01 utilised for making presents to chiefs or to special friends (rg). 

Probability of an Increase in Meat Consumption in the Near Future. 

From the suives just made it would appear that at the present time meat 
is to be considered, for at least three fourths of the population of the world, 
as an occasional factor onh in the diet, and that, with a few rare and insigni¬ 
ficant exception*, meat is an important food only for some 200 to 300 million 
people in Europe as well as for the overseas countries peopled by emigrants 
fiom Europe. The question is now to be asked, whether an increase in the 
total consumption of meat in the w01 Id is to be anticipated in the near fittuie 
and what is the probability that the production of meat will be adequate to this 
possible increase 

That an increase in and even a considerable addition to this production 
is likely seems beyond doubt. It is certain, to mention only some of the 
more important factors tending to promote the production of meat, that there 
are to be expected in the future further important advances iu the sphere 
of scientific breeding and feeding of domestic animals, iu the control of the 
different diseases of these animals and especially in the science of plant selection 
and in other sciences connected with cultivation, advances which will render 
it practicable, even more than it has so far been, to tiansform crop pioducts 
into meat and other foodstuffs of animal origin. 

It is highly probable also that in a neai future, provided at least that 
the" general conditions of purchasing power among the masses do not become 
worse, a total increa.se in the demand fot meat among the Western populations 
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will Imc to be counted on, even if the consumption of the more well-to-do 
classes has already reached saturation point and will not continue to rise but 
may possibly fall. All the factors, which in the course of the XIXth century 
effected so large an increase in meat consumption, remain active. Every 
day the proportion of the urban and industrial section of the population, the 
chief meat consuming section, increases, as does also the proportion ot the 
adult age gioups consuming more meat; compulsory inilitarj' service continues 
to accustom even year fresh classes of young men to a consumption of meat 
which, for the majority of them, was previously quite abnormal. In conse¬ 
quence of a propaganda far more effective than before, the meat industry 
and trade act in favour of an inciease in the consumption of this food; throughout 
tlie population in the uppei classes as in the masses, consumption of meat is 
constantv associated with success, power, prosperity, etc. 

Since the majoritv of these factors, acting in favour of an increase in the 
consumption of meat, are gaining effect eveiv da\ also among the three fourths 
of the woild’s population, among whom the consumption of meat is at piesent 
very small or even nil, it must be expected that this consumption will increase 
too among them in the futuic Among the primitive races of Africa, as well 
as with the civilised nations of the Far Hast, numerous pi oofs are met with 
that <i development in this sense is in course. We mnv recall, for example, 
the meat rations, often of European type, distributed to coloured troops or to 
workers in the large mining enterprises in Africa, or the large meat consumption, 
according to budget enquiries, among the negroes of South Africa, removed 
from their primitive conditions of life in their tribes to become town dweller*. (20), 
or again the increasing production of meat in Japan and the higlih significant 
fact that in Tokio to day there are to be found mote than 3,000 butchers' 
stalls, where r5 years ago there were onl\ tliiee or four (21). 

U 
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LIVE STOCK INSURANCE IN GERMANY (continued) 

Summary; III Public live stock insurance — IV. The reinsurance of small local societies. 


III. - PUBLIC LIVE STOCK J NS TRANCE. 

In 1935 four public institutions might be noted as operating live stock 
insurance: the Bavarian Public Animal Insurance Institute, the Public Live 
Stock Insurance Institute of Thuringia, the Niederschlesiscke Provincial Feuer- 
societal and the Oberschlesisihe Provincial Fcuersocic/dt (1). 

(/I) The Bavarian Public Animal Insurance Institute (Bavnsche Landes - 
7 icrversiiherunc'sanstalt) (2) was founded in virtue of the Law of 11 May 1896 
with the title of the Bavarian Institute of Live Stock Insurance (Landcs-Viehver- 
sicherungsanstcdt) and on the following bases- 

{a) It is in the first place a public institution of mutual type the admin¬ 
istration of which is vested in the Bavarian Chamber of Insurance; 

(b) the object of this Institute is insurance against losses arising from 
the death or fotced slaughter of cattle and goats, and against losses due to the 
fact that the meat of a ‘-laughter beast has been officially declared either wholly 
01 partialh unfit for consumption by reason of a defect discovered after sale. 

((} This Institute is constituted bv the local insurance societies joining 
it of fheii own accord, on condition of accepting the model rule*- established 
b\ the administration of the Institute; 

(rfj The local societies are founded on the principle of voluntary and mutual 
participation; their organisation and theii relations with insuied poisons are 
governed by the model rules, 

(c) the Institute undeitakis the covering of half the losses foi which 
compensation must be paid by the local societies in virtue of the model rules. 
These funds are supplied, m so fai as other means are not available, bv means 
of contributions paid in by all the local societies belonging to the Institute, in 
the propoition of the sums insured bv them. The Institute thus acts as a reinsui- 
ing body fot the local societies. 

(/) to the Institute is assigned not onlv an annual State subsidy intended 
as a contribution to the payment of compensation claims each year, but also a 
sum which was paid on one occasion onh by the State and earmarked for the 
reserve fund of tlie Institute. 

The fundamental law of 1896 was amended several times Only the more 
important modifications are noted here. 


(r) Neumanns Jahruvch i>fr fruatfn uni> 6fiiniiich khhhichh \ 1 rsichj-rt^ng im Dm* 
SCH! N Reich, 1936, p. XXX. 

(2) Fr. Skitz* Die Oflentlichc Tiervmieherung in Hajetn in the* VierUljahrcshtfU fttt 
schaftUche 2 tcrverstcherung. 
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In virtue oi a law dated (> July igo8, insurance was extended to all farm 
animals with the exception of hordes, which, as will he seen, are insured separately. 

Bv the law dated 2 November iqxz local societies were admitted to mem¬ 
bership of the Institute on condition that they would accept the modifications 
pennitted b\ the administration of the Institute. 

Tlie most important amendment made to this law relates to the payment 
of compensation foi looses. Up to that time, Lite half of the compensation paid 
was at the charge of the local societies, while the other half was paid by the In¬ 
stitute The consequence of this strict method of division w r as that the local 
societies which gave less attention to the management of the insurance became 
a burden on the Institute and on the other better managed societies which often 
for that very leasou weie led to quit the Institute. In consequence, beginning 
from 1012, the Institute undertook the total amount of the losses, apart from 
dividing out at the end of the financial veai the total of the compensation pay¬ 
ments, the administration and othei expenses between the local societies on the 
basis of the risks insured by each society and in conformity with the principles 
of division approved by the Committee representing the insured persons. As a 
rule, the basis of this division is the average over five years of the losses charge¬ 
able to each local society. I11 this way, tlie contributions of the local societies 
are in geneial determined by the relation between the average of the compensation 
payments made dining the last five years and the average of the sums instiled 
over the same period 

The Jesuit of these rules, which affect each society in proportion to tlie risks 
undertaken and by which contributions are levied on the local societies in varving 
degree according to the extent of the average losses insured bv them, is to give 
each society a greater measure of influence on the establishment of then contn- 
butions. Local societies supeivising the stock breeding carried out by then 
members and endeavouring so fat as possible to avoid losses and to obtain good 
net leturns may count on then contributions being teckoned at a low rate, the 
reverse is true for the societies which follow' a different course of action. 

In the exceptional C'ises in which losses occur that cannot in justice be debited 
to local societies, it is possible to establish a fair compensation bv utilising the 
State subsidy. 

Up to the time of the amen ling law little attention had been paid to the 
utilisation of the meat, but from that time very special attention was given to 
the matter as the sums accruing from such utilisation aie employed to the profit 
of each society. 

The law in question also established that the contributions of members 
must in the future' lie calculated on the basis of the degree of risk of the various 
kinds of animals. 

The contributions are collected by the methods employed for the collection 
of taxes. 

On xi October iqiq the rules of insurance of slaughter stock w T ere modified 
and will be described later. 

On ib August 1923 the Government was empowered to amalgamate with 
the Bavarian Live Stock Insurance Institute ( Lande$-Viehversicherun^amtalt) 
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the Bavarian Institute for Insurance of Horses; this was done on 1 November 
1923, and the Institute took the title of the Bavarian Animal Insurance Institute 
(Landes-Tiervenicherungsanstalt). At the same time the law on the insurance 
of horses was repealed, and the insurance of all the kinds of animals was thence¬ 
forward regulated by the law on animal insurance (former law on insurance 
of live stock). 

On 22 January 1924 the Chamber of Insurance was authorised to regulate 
the collection of contributions in a manner differing from that prescribed by 
the law. At the same time the Chamber was also authorised to declare that 
the outstanding contributions could be collected by distraint and to establish 
pioceedings for forced collection similar to those prescribed for the collection 
of taxes in arrears. 

The Bavarian Institute foi Insuiance of Horses referred to above was founded 
in virtue of the haw of 14 April 1900. This organisation had to be administered 
also by the Chamber of Insurance and in accordance with the principles regulating 
the Bavarian Institute for hive Stock Insurance, but separately. This institute 
\\a" based on mutuality principles and on a local constitution. It also dealt 
with reinsurance which was operated by the societies taken as a whole. The 
purpose of these societies was to insure their members against losses due to 
the death of horses or theii slaughter in consequence of permanent total dis¬ 
ablement. At the beginning, the Institute assumed responsibility for half of 
the compensation pavments while the other half was at the charge of the local 
societies Duiing the year*- which followed its foundation, several amend¬ 
ments were made to the law, similar in scope with those relating to the Insti¬ 
tute for Live Stock Insurance 

As already stated, on 1 November 192}, the special Institute for Insur¬ 
ance of Horses was amalgamated with that for insurance of live stock, and the 
laws relating to it were tepealed. 

As regards insurance of slaughtei stock, m accordance with the law of 11 
Ma> iSq(> on the Bavarian Institute oi Live Stock Insurance, the opportunity 
was offered to stock breeders only of insuring themselves against losses due to 
the declaration by the sanitary inspectors that the meat of slaughter cattle was 
unfit for human consumption. Later this law was found to be longer adequate. 

On lb June 1916, following on the introduction of the compulsory organis¬ 
ation of the meat market (Ffctscfiztk>angshnrtsihuft), on which the sole purchaser 
had become the Bavarian Office for Meat Supply, the Bavarian federation of 
Slaughter Stock Insurance (liayriwher Svhhuhtverstchcrun^verband) was founded, 
attached to the Bavarian Live Stock Insurance Institute. 

When iti J919 the meat supply was reorganised, insurance of slaughter 
stock was also placed under the same legal regulations. B\ the law of x October 
iqry, to the law 011 live stock insurance there was added an article by which 
the administration of the Institute is empowered, for special insurance require¬ 
ments, to establish general conditions of insurance independently of the tules 
established by the law on live stock insurance. At the same time the Ministry 
of Internal Affairs was empowered to introduce compulsory insurance of slaughter 
stock, which was done by an Order of 24 September 1920. 
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In amendment of the law of iqiq which confined this insurance to butchers 
only, the law of 1920 extended the obligation to stock owners and also to dealers 
in slaughter stock. 

In addition, there was linked with the Bavarian Animal Insurance Institute 
also the Bavarian Federation for Animal Insurance, the object of which was 
insurance against live stock mortalitv of those stock owners who were unable 
to insure with any local insurance society. 

The insurance against live stock mortality introduced from 1 November 
191 j and the insurance against mortality of horses dating from 4 April itjifi 
differ verv little from the same insurance as operated by the local insurance 
societies. It is for this reason that the rules of these societies are essentially 
similar to those of the Federation. 

The activity of this institution is not confined to animal mortality insut- 
ance and is extended to othei branches of insurance falling outside the scope 
of this article. t 

It may be of interest to examine the Law of 7 December 19^ which 
summarises the essential organisation of the Bavarian Animal Insurance 
Institute. 

This Institute is constituted as a public body corporate. It forms part, 
with other institutions, of the Bavarian Chamber of Jmmanee which administers 
separately the different organisations belonging to it, and represents them in 
legal and extra-legal proceedings. 

The object of this Institute, winch is based on the principle of mutuality, 
is insurance against mortality of animals, and also the insurance of slaughter 
animals. 

The insurance is operated b\ the local societies affiliated to the Institute and 
by the Bavarian Animal Insurance Federation which is linked with the Insti 
tute. The policy holders are the members of the affiliated societies. These 
societies and the Federation are also public corporate bodies, and are based on 
the principles of mutuality and liberty of action. 

Their organisation and their relations w r ith the insured persons are regul¬ 
ated by the rules of the Bavarian Animal Insurance Institute. The adminis¬ 
trative area of the local societies is determined bv the Chamber of Insurance. 

Slaughter stock insurance applies to losses arising from the death of the 
animal intended for slaughter or from the official declaration at the time of the 
inspection of animals slaughtered for meat, when the meat is wholly or par¬ 
tially unfit for human consumption, or even when it is so fit under certain 
conditions ot when it has lost some part of its value. All cattle, pigs, goats 
and sheep intended for slaughter which are subject to the health inspection in 
virtue of the law of the Reich of 15 January 1900, aTe covered by the rein¬ 
surance of slaughter stock. Animals not included are only porkers less than 
50 lb. in weight and sheep and goats under three months. Declaration is 
obligatory for the butcher, and optional only for the owner of the animal. 

For each individual case penalties can be imposed by the Chamber of 
Insurance, up to ten times the amount of the unpaid insurance contributions, 
in the case of non-observance of the obligation to take out insurance, and 
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up to three times the same amount if it is a case of non-observance of the 
regulations for carrying out the law. 

The Bavarian Animal Insurance Institute receives each year from the 
State a subsidy the total of which is fixed by budget and which is especially 
assigned to insurance against live stock mortality. 

Control of the public insurance institutions attached to the Chamber of 
Insurance is exercised by the Bavarian Ministry of Internal Affairs. 

The other piovisions relating to the Institute of Animal Insurance as well 
as to the other institutions attached to the Chamber of Insurance arise out of 
the rules and general conditions of insurance which are drawn up and modified 
by the President of the Chamber of Insurance with the consent of the authority 
controlling the institutions in question. 

Provisions are found in the rules relating to the formation of sections, the 
constitution and utilisation of reseive funds, investment and employment of 
the financial means of the Institutions belonging to the Chamber of Insurance, 
tHe right of insurance, the beginning, end, extent and total of the insurance, 
the objects that can be insured, fixation of losses, determination, payment and 
loss of compensation, declaration of claims, contributions and return of con- 
tiibutions. 

The right of divtiuiut belongs, within the limit of their competence, to the 
institutions attached to the Chamber of Insurance with the exception of the 
Bavarian Federation of Insurance. The distraining clause can be applied 
either to ciedit, contributions and other rights originating in the relation of 
insurance, 01 to interest pavable on contributions in atiears and to the costs 
oi collection. The procedure mav he the same as is applied in the collection 
oi taxes in an ears 

T11 respect of live stock mortality insurance, apart fiom that effected against 
mortality of horses, at the end of the veai 1934-35 there wetc 438 local so¬ 
cieties with 17,153 members and 43,712 insured animals, and an assiued capital 
of about 13,500,000 RM. (i). 

There have been 2,153 claims with 281,393 net compensation payments. 
In the insurance against mortality of horses the following figures were register¬ 
ed 441 local societies, with 32,552 members, effected insurance foi (>3,373 lioises 
for a capital of 46,51b,000 RM. 

The net compensation payments amounted to 1,747,532 RM. on 4,043 horses. 
The number of insured slaughter stock was 3,286.951. Complete losses were 
registered of 31.960 animals for a sum of 1,847,939 RM.; partial losses are not 
included in this figure. 

The Bavarian Federation of Animal Insurance which effects, among other 
forms, insurance against animal mortality insured 2,346 animals in 778 local 
groups for a capital 01965,280 RM. and 846 animals in 23 institutions of public 
utility for a value of 338,740 RM. (2). 


(1) Report op the Bavarian? Public Institute for Animal Insurance- lor the yeat 191035* 
(z) Zcfochtift ftir zcnossensckatthche I ienmichcrun% t Iiefl 6, 2 Jahrgang, June iqv>. 
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(B). In the Public Live Stock Insurance Institute of Thuringia, this state 
possess a public institute of live stock insurance which operates both insurance 
of slaughter stock and insurance against contagious stock diseases* Reinsurance 
of the local live stock insurance societies which was effected by the Institute 
for a number of years is at present in the hands of the Institute for the reinsur¬ 
ance of local live stock insurance societies at Berlin. 

The Institute was founded in IQ19 in virtue of an agreement made between 
t he former divisions of Thuringia. 

On iq December IQ22 this agreement was replaced by a law which lay 
down the principle that the object of this Institute is to be the general interest 
to the exclusion of any lucrative interest. Besides the branches already named, 
the Institute was empowered to extend its activity to other branches of insur¬ 
ance and to institutions the object of which is to combat contagious diseases 
of stock. 

In respect of slaughter stock insurance, the law r in question, which has 
introduced several modifications into the agreement referred to, laid down 
that compensation is only due in the case where losses relating to slaughter 
stock compulsorily insured are attributable to the rejection of the meat at the 
time of the obligatory inspection at the slaughterhouse. Losses occurring during 
the transport aie not covered any more than the costs of slaughtering, inspec¬ 
tion and aceessmv expenses. 

Cattle the meat of which is intended to be used for consumption bv the 
owner's family only are not brought under compulsory insurance but thev 
can be insured. 

Animals excluded from the ordinal> insurance of slaughter cattle and in 
particular badly nourished although not obviously ailing animals, animals ob¬ 
viously ailing, but w 7 ell nourished and not feverish are coveied bv a special form 
of insurance at higher rates of premium. 

The declaration relative to animals insured compulsorily must be made 
at the place of slaughter. The declaration need be made at the place of 
sojourn of the animal only if the seller requires it, or for animals intended 
for export from Thuringia. 

As regards the section of insurance against contagious diseases of stock, 
compensation is given in accordance with the law of IQ22 in the case of: 

(a) animals slaughtered by order of the sanitary authority or those 
which, after the issuing of the order, have succumbed to the disease which was 
the occasion of the order. The compensation amounts to the total of ordinary 
value of the animal if the conditions giving rise to the order have not been 
realised, and to three fourths of the ordinary value of the animal in the case 
of death, or even to four fifths in the case of contagious pulmonary disease, 
rabies, foot and mouth disease or tuberculosis, if the conditions which gave 
rise to the order have been realised; 

(b) animals which have died after the declaration, if the conditions 
necessitating slaughter w>ere present. 

The compensation amounts to three fourths of the ordinary value for 
glanders and to four fifths for contagious pulmonary disease; 
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(c) animals in the ease of which death may be presumed to have been 
the consequence of an inoculation ordered by the authority. 

In this case the compensation is always equal to the whole ordinary value. 

(d) animals which have died from anthrax, symptomatic anthrax, 
haemorrhagic septicaemia of cattle, rabies, etc., or even after the death of 
which the presence of one such disease was ascertained. Compensation amounts 
to four fifths of the ordinary value, 

(e) cattle and goats which have died in consequence of foot and mouth 
disease; or even after the death of which the presence of one of these diseases 
has been ascertained. Compensation is reckoned at four fifths of the ordinary 
value; 

(/) cattle, which, without order from the authority, have been slaught¬ 
ered in consequence of tuberculosis or as suspected of suffering from the disease. 

An essential condition for payment of compensation is that the cattle 
should have, for at least three months, belonged to a herd subject to the optional 
procedure, as recognised by the State, for control of tuberculosis. 

In this case the compensation amounts to three fourths of the ordinary 
\alue, but cannot exceed 400 RM. 

There are calculated in the compensation payments 

(a) the sums payable bv private insurers, vtz. % three fourths of the total 
amount in the case o* glanders and four fifths in the case of anthrax, symp¬ 
tomatic anthrax, haemorrhagic septicaemia of cattle, contagious pulmonary 
disease, rabies, foot and mouth disease and tuberculosis (slaughter ordered by 
the authority). In other cases the whole of the ordinary value is paid. 

(b) the value of the parts of the slaughtered animal which remain at 
the disposal of the owner in accordance with the sanitary order. 

In respect of the section of the Institute dealing with reinsurance, it should 
be noted that, according to the agreement mentioned above, the owners of 
animals for which insurance against live stock mortality is compulsory had to 
form local societies. In their turn these societies were expected to form a 
leinsttrance federation. This obligatory form could not however be continued 
and was replaced bv an optional reinsurance on a system of balancing the 
premiums. 

A first oiganisation known as the Reinsurance Federation of the Thurin- 
gian Live Stock Insurance Institute remained in vigour up to the time of the 
inflation, after which it was dissolved and replaced by the Thuringian Feder¬ 
ation of bocal Five Stock Societies which was an institution designed to serve 
the general interest rather than to make profits. Its functions were to represent, 
in a general way and in face of the authorities, the small local societies attached 
to it, to give advice to these societies and to assist them, and, in order to 
develop the movement, to found new' societies and especially to operate rein¬ 
surance. 

As already stated, from 1 April 1935 the functions of this Federation 
were transferred to the Institute for Reinsurance of Local Live Stock Societies 
at Berlin; this latter Institute was founded by the Corporation of Agriculture 
of the Reich and some account of it will be given later. 
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During the financial years 1034 and 1935 the number of animals insured 
under the insurance of slaughter stock was 702,161 including: 50,234 cows, 
18,087 bullocks, 40,229 young bullocks, 147,889 calves and 445,722 pigs, with 
a total of i,I 27,722 RM. in contributions thus distributed: cattle 655,762 RM. 
calves 66,550 RM., pigs 405,375 RM. 

In respect of losses there have been registered 5,709 total losses and 40,898 
partial losses thus distributed’ 


cattle. 2,532 total losses 

21,826 partial losses 

calves. 598 total losses 

1,193 partial losses 

pigs. 2,579 total losses 

1:7,879 partial losses 


In respect of insurance against contagious diseases of stock, in the same 
financial years the funds available for the section amounted to 61,534 RM- 
for animals with undivided hoof and 378,116 RM. for cattle. 

The losses registered included one animal with undivided hoof attacked with 
anthrax with 560 RM. paid in compensation and rq cattle with 4,308 RM., 
4 cattle attacked bv symptom itic anthrax with 725 RM. p iid in compensation 
and 70 cattle attacked bv tuberculosis of the udder with 5,751 RM. paid in 
compensation. 

Under the optional procedure fir control of tubetculosis 2,254 animals 
have been slaughtered, carrying a total compensation of 238,697 RM. (1). 

(C and D). — The other two public insurance institutions given in Neu¬ 
manns Jarhhuch of 1936 an*. 

the NiedetschlcsiscJu' Provinad-Fcu'rsozietaK Brodau, founded in 1927 
and originating in the division of the Sihhsische Fetter sox nidi, founded in 1742, 
into the Ntederschhsisch p Proeinzial Fctiersoztetiil at Breslau and the Oher^chle- 
si sc he Provinzial Fenersozidat at Ratisbon, in oonseguenee of the decree of the 
Prussian Ministry (Sta Pministenwn, 31 December 1926). 

This society in 1934 insure! risks to total of 10,812,000 RM. for 409,322 
premiums (apart from premiums transDirel to reinsurance) and with 273,303 
compensation payments; 

the Oberschlesisclv 7 ProetnznP Fruersozictat at Ratisbon, founded in 1927, 
which has insured during 1934 a capital of 3.087,530 RM. (2). 

IV. - THE REINSURANCE OK SMALL LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

Reinsurance of live stock risks i» operated in Germany by private societies 
and by federations. This latter form is bv far the most important in relation 
to the small local insurance societies. 


(1) Report of thi. Public Live Stock Insurance Institute of Thuringia, year 1934-35. 

(2) Neumanns Jatiubucei already quoted pp. 629 and 660. 
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This section of the article will be devoted to the federations existing in 
Germany in 1935. 

The organisation in Bavaria of the reinsurance of the small local societies 
has already been mentioned in connection with public insurance. 

The particulars in regard to the three other federative organisations of 
reinsurance are as follows (1). 

{A) The Baden Insurance Federation (V emcherung&verband) which was 
founded in virtue of the law of 26 June 1890 limits reinsurance to the local 
societies for cattle insurance. 

This Federation at first made itself responsible for three fourths of the 
losses and one fourth only was at the charges of the federated societies. At 
that time an exaggerated value was usually assigned to the insured animals 
and the very heavy claims fell on the insured owners as a whole. Owing to 
this and in spite of large State subsidies, very high contributions were required 
by the Federation. 

The unsatisfactory utilisation of the carcases of the animals slaughtered 
added also to the cost of the insurance. 

These drawbacks led to a reform. On 1 July 1898 it was decided by 
an amendment to the law that the losses should be m future shared equally 
between the societies and the Federation. With a view to reducing the charges 
to be met by the societies a limit of compensation was established beyond 
which the State intervened with assistance from its founds. This limit was 
fixed at 0.20 RM. for each 100 RM. of insured value. In the case where, 
in consequence of an epidemic, a local society had to pay extraordinary com¬ 
pensation , authority was given bv the Ministry to reduce the federal contrib¬ 
utions by one half. The suras required for payment of compensation by the 
local societies and their administrative costs are supplied by local contributions 
the amount of which varies according to the extent of the sums necessary. In 
consequence these contributions arc subject to fluctuations of varying extent. 

The administration expenses of the Federation are met by the State except 
for the share in the compensation taken by the local society on the basis of 
0 20 RM. per cent. In other words, these costs are not borne by the local 
societies. 

The compensation payments which have to be paid by the local societies 
amount to seven tenths of the ordinary value resulting from the survey in the 
case of animals that have died naturally and eight tenths in the case of 
slaughtered animals. 

The various causes which lead to reduction or complete suppression of the 
compensation will not be discussed here. 

Membership of the Federation is obligatory for all the societies, whether 
Of old standing or new. Only the former type can be releasedjfrom this oblig¬ 
ation. 


(x) W, Die Tierlebensveraicherung dutch kleiner Vereine. Uelprig u. Berlin, 1956. 

(Oie Praxis der Vmicherungswirtschaft, Heft 16) 
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Besides its function of reinsurance, the Federation has also to control 
the activity of the societies belonging to it, especially in respect of the valua¬ 
tion of the insured animals, the attention to be given to ailing or wounded 
animals and the utilisation of the animals and their carcases. 

In all other respects membership of the Federation in no way limits the 
independence of the societies. In particular the administration of the Feder¬ 
ation has no power to modify any compensation payments regularly recognised 
by the local societies nor to oppose the granting, the refusal or the reduction 
of payments as fixed by the societies. In consequence the owners of insured 
animals receive the compensation due without taking account of the reasons 
which might be opposed to the payment or to the valuation of the compen¬ 
sation by the administration of the Federation. 

The interests of the Federation are safeguarded by the fact that it can refuse 
either wholly or in part the payments of the half of the compensation which is 
at the charge of the Federation. 

(B) The Saxon Public Live Stock Insurance Institute (Anstalt fur staat- 
hche Vichverstchernng) was founded in 1909 by order of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs, according to the principle of free mutual insurance, it grants reinsurance 
to local societies for live stock insurance which in their rules and their policies 
observe at least a minimum of the requirements established by the Institute. 

The reinsurance consists in half the compensation charges and half of the 
contributions to veterinary expenses. The sums in question are divided at the 
end of the financial year of the Institute between the local societies in proportion 
to the ratio between the losses incurred by each of them and the total sum insured 
by the local societies Costs of administration paid by the Institute are divided 
in proportion to the ratio between the sums insured by each society and the total 
insured by the local societies as a whole. 

The Institute has control over the management of the business of the societies 
belonging to it without prejudice to the legislative provisions of the Reich relating 
to the control of the insurance societies 

With the establishment of the Corporation of Agriculture of the Reich {Reichs- 
ndhr stand) and the consequent winding up of a number of agricultural organis¬ 
ations, several reinsurance institutions disappeared. 

(C) In the place of these the Corporation of Agriculture has formed a 
share company, the Institute for Reinsurance of Local Live Stock Insurance 
Societies [Anstalt fur Ruckversickerung orthchcr Tiervcrsicherungsvereine), which 
has absorbed the following reinsurance federations: 

(a) Live Stock Insurance of the Agricultural Corporation {Landesbauern- 
schaft des Sachse-Ankalt), 

(b) the Animal Insurance Office of the Agricultural Corporation of East 
Prussia, 

(c) the Federation of Live Stock Insurance of the Agricultural Corpor¬ 
ation of the Rhine province, 

(</) the Federation of the Local Live Stock Insurance Societies of the 
Agricultural Corporation of Electoral Hesse, and finally 
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(0) the Thuringian Federation of Live Stock Insurance of which some 
account was given in Connection with public insurance in Thuringia. 

The reinsurance organisations in Saxony, Bavaria, and in the State of Baden, 
on the other hand, still continue to exist. 

The Institute for Reinsurance, which by its rules is not conducted for profit but 
solely in the general interest, has headquarters in Berlin and was founded with 
a capital of 400,000 RM. belonging to the Reich Corporation of Agriculture (Reichs- 
nahrstand ). 

The expenses of this institution are paid in advance by the local societies 
reinsured under reserve of supplementary payments. 

In the event of the dissolution of this Institute, its owned capital is to return 
to the Reichsnahrstand which must utilise it in the interest of the local Hve stock 
insurance societies. 

A choice between several methods of reinsurance is open to the societies or 
others seeking reinsurance. The general principle of the practice of reinsurance 
is the assumption of liability for two thirds of the sum required for the net com¬ 
pensation payments so far as it is not covered by the members’ contributions. 

I11 the case of reinsurance of local societies of insurance of horses and bulls 
also takes a share of the direct risk. 

The benefits extend also to the waiving of the supplementary payment. 

F. Arco&eo. 
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Dickson Harris. The Story oi King Cotton Funk and Wagnails Company, 
New York and London, 1937, ]> 309 

[Without pretending to provide an exhaustive description and economic history 
of the world cotton industry the author of this interesting book has touched on many 
present day problems of cotton production, the trend of the cotton market, the 
competition between the various cotton-producing countries, the determination of 
prices, etc. 

The author is concerned less with cotton as a commodity in world trade than 
with the cotton-planter himself as a social class in the community, with his family 
life and level of culture, with liis financial resources, and such things as these, of which 
he appears to have a wide knowledge. 

While being admirably suited to provide a general introductory description of the 
cotton economy this book can be profitably consulted by the cotton expert. It is 
moreover written in an attractive and witty style]. 


M. T. 
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De Breycha-Vauthier , A. C. La Socidte des Nations centre dEtudes et source 
d'informations Ce que contiennent ses publications. Paris, A Pedone, 1937. 
[dj> 105 p 

Sociology 


Andrus, J R Rural reconstruction in Burma, Bombay, Oxford University Press, 
1936 XX, 145 p. 

Brunner, Edmund de Schweinitz and I. Lor ge Rural trends in depression 
years, a survey of village-centered agricultural communities 1930-1936. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1937 XVI * 3^7 P 
Kumarappa, I. C. Why the Village Movement ? (A plea for a new economic order 
in India) Rajahmundry, The Razan Electric Press, 1036 
Raper, A. F. Preface to peasantry A tale of two black belt counties. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina PreSvS, 1930. xm, 423 p. 

Tscin ^rtschenthaler , P. Das Bauemleben irn Pustertul Bolzano, Vogelweider, 
1935 - [ 8 ], 24b, P 


Economics 

Fossati, E New Deal il nuovo ordine economico di F I>. Roosevelt Padova, 
« Cedam », 1937. x, 296 p. 

MorTara, (t. Prospettive economiche 16a ed. Milano, Universita Bocconi, 1937. 
407 p. 

Von Strigl, R. Einfuhrung in die Grundlagen der Nationaldkonomie. Wien, J. 
Springer, 1937 223 p 

VERONESE G Contribute alio studio della vischiositA dci prezzi delle merci. Roma, 
« Commercio » 1937/125 p (Confederazione fascista dei commercianti). 
Yougoslavie. Zavod za ttnapredjivanje spoljne trgovtne. Die Wirtscbaft Jou- 
goslaviens Belgrad, Institut zur Forderung des Aussenhandels, 1937. 368 p. 


Legislation 

Henning, P. Das Reichserbhofgesetz in der Praxis. (Bine Auslegung der wiclitig- 
sten Vorscliriften des Gesetzes der Erbhofrechtsverordnung und Erbhofverfah- 
rensordnung vom 21. Dezember 1936, in einfachen leichtverstandlichen Worten 
und vielen Beispielen aus der Praxis.) 2. Aufl. Breslau, Selbstverlag, 1937. 
64 p. 


Rural Economics. 

Banda, C. Posibilidades agro-econ6micas del Ecuador. Quito, Impr. nacional, 
1937 * 

Cole, W. E. and H. P. Crowe. Recent trends in rural planning. New York, Prenti¬ 
ce-Hall, 1937. xv, 579 p. 
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FORSCHtTNGEN AOT DEM GEBIEtE DER WlRTSCHAFTSWISSENSCHAMEN DES LAND- 
bags. Festgabe fiir Ernst Laur. Brugg, Buchdruckerei Efiingerhof, 1937. 
672 p. 

Hopkins, J. A. Farm records* Ames, Iowa, Collegiate Press, 193b. xx, 219 p. 

Itaue. Ministebo OKtt'AORicomTRA E dbele foreste. Notes sur ragriculture 
talienne et sur Vorganisation corporative agricole. Roma, [«Arte della stampa*], 
1937. («Horamage du Minist&re de l’agriculture et des for€ts d’ltalie au 17* 
Congr&s international d'agriculture La Haye, 16-24, *937 »). 

Jonasson, O, E. Hoijer, B. Thure. J ordbruksatlas over Sverige. PA uppdrag av 
Kmigl. Lantbruksakademiens ekonomiska avdelning Stockholm, Lantbruks- 
sallskapetsTidsknftsaktiebolag, 1937.164 p. 

[Agricultural Atlas of Sweden], 

KristensRN, K. J. Det danske landbrug Kobenhavn, Martin, 1937 33 6 P* 
[Agriculture in Denmark j 

Maiioutpji, A E Die turkische Agrar- und Industriepolitik nack dem Kricge. 
Dresden, M Dittert, 1937 150 p 

ManeTTI, C ContabilitA agraria 2 a ed Catania, Casa Editrice « Etna », 1937, 125 p. 
(Rurali, colonne iraperiali Manuale Battiato per Tawiamento agrario Vo¬ 
lume 4 0 ) 

SeiitUviNG A Die Preisbildung der landwirtschaitiichen Erzeugnisse Prag, A. O. 
Czernj, 1037 2 4° P- 

Strukttjr und Vkrfassunc der ungarischen Landwtctschaft Hrsg. vom 
1 liternat loualen Ausschuss der Ungarischen agrarwissenschaftlichen Gesell- 
schdlt zugleich als Ungarische Oruppe der Intemationalen Konferenz fiir 
Agrar wissenschai t Budapest, DarAnyi IgnAc agrArtudomAnyos tArsasAg, 1937. 
272 p (Veroffeutlichung I der Ungarischen agrarwissenschaftlichen Gesell- 
schaft «I DarAnvt») 

Thuringk Landesbauernschaft Betriebs-Ergebnisse 1935-36 Heft 23 der 
Arbciten [Weimar], [1937] 25 p 

Western farm economics association Proceedings of the Western Farm Eco¬ 
nomics Association 10th annual meeting, June 24, 25 and 26, 1937. Uni¬ 
versity of Nevada Reno, Nevada. L1937]. 210 p. 


Co-operation 

American cooperation, 1937 A collection of papers comprising the thirteenth 
summer session of the Atnericau Institute of Cooperation at Iowa State college 
of agriculture and mechanic arts. June, 21 to 25, 1937. Washington, [1937] 
694 p. 

Centraevbrband der deutschen eandw Genossenschaften Bohmens 41. 
J ahresbericht des Central 1 verbands der deutschen landw. C»enossensch aften 
Bohmens iiber das Geschaftsjalir 1936 Prag-Weinberge, Deutsclie agrarische 
Druckerei, [1937J 47 P- 

AEIvGEMBINER VERBAND FtfR DAS CANDWtRTSCHAFTI^ICHE GENOSSENSCHAFTWESEN 

rN Oesterreich, Bericht 1936 Wien, 1937 - 95 P 
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Totomianz, V. C&iicKHHTfc Bbnpocfc h ceJicaaTa Koonopaowfl. IIpeBCJib B. CtowaiiOBt* Oo*hh. 
Koon. H-ga “ rwHBepn> ”, 1937. 128 p. (Ofimb Obtaub 11a BaJirapcKKTB KoonepaijH*u 
KoonepaTiimia BitronjoTOKa, n° 3). 

[Problems of peasantry and of agricultural co-operation). 

VEKBANP LANDWIRTSCHAFTLICHER GENOSSENSCHAFTEN VON BERN UND BBNACH- 
barter KanTonk. 48. Jahresbericht umfassend die Zeit vom l. Juli 1936 bis 
30. Juni 1937. Bern, Verbandsdruckerei, 1937. 37 P- 


Ftnancial Queshons. 

(tARNIKR, P I/imp 3 t sur les benefices de 1 *exploitation agricole. Paris, Editions 
du tableau fiscal et juridique, [1936). 54 p. 

Mossnkr, K. E. Das laudwirtsehaftliche Gescliaft der Hypotliekenbanken. Berlin, 
C. Heymann, 1937. [4], 54 p 


Comment* 

Frederick, J H. Agricultural markets. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1937 xin, 289 p. 


Industries 

BaykkischEvS Landes-Adressbucii fur Industrie, Handed- und Gewkrbk 
j937-3S. L() - Ausgabe Munchen, Adressbuchvcrlag der Industrie und Handels- 
kammer, [10371. 329 f 490 p. 


Periodicals (1), (2), (3). 

Actividade econdmica de Angola, revista de estudos eeonomicos, propaganda e 
iuformagao. Repartigao de gabinete do Governo geral. Secgao de estudos eco- 
ndtnicos, Luanda, v. 1 (1930) -trim 20S00 [ Containing Summaries of articles 
in French and English]. 

L’actuality economique, organe officiel de l’Ecole des hautes etudes commerciales 
de Montreal et de 1’Association des licences. Montreal, v. 1 (1936) - mens. 
8 3.00 int $ 4 00 etr. [Containing the bibliography of books and summaries 
of articles from periodicals]. 

Agricultor venezolano. Ministerio de agrieultura y cria, Caracas, v. 1 (1936) - 
mens 


(1) Previous list Septembre 1937. To be continued March 1938. 

(2) bi&t of abbreviations; bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
die. (every ten days); ctr. (forcigu price); fasc. (copy); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular): 
mens, (monthly); n° (number); N. S (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se¬ 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the rit!{ 
of the review. 
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BoWTiN tabacalero. Direccibn de agricultura. Division de la produccibn tabacalera, 
Buenos Aires, n° 1 (1937) - mens. [n»* 1 and 2 under the title«Boletfn men- 
sual»]. [Mimeographed]. 

Buwstin de documentation coloniale. Miniature des Colonies, Service intercolonial 
d'information et de documentation, Paris, n° 80 (1935) ~ bimens. [n oa 80-112 
(7 nov. 1935-8 avr. 1937) under the title « Bulletin hebdomadaire d'informations 
coloniales»; n°s 113-116(29 avr,-22 juill. 1937) under the title «Bulletin 
d'iniormations coloniales»] 

BTOivETiN des douanes de l'lran [Administration generate des douanes], Tblieran, 
1936 ~ mens. 1 Rial le n°. 

ConoMBXB Consejo administrative de los FF. CC nacionales Revista del Consejo 
administrative de los FF. CC. nacionales. Bogotd, n° 34 (1934) ~ mens. 

Comisi6n nacional de granos y elevadores. Boletln informative . Buenos Aires, v t 
(*937) - bimens. 

Comisi6n nacional de granos y elevadores Publication. Buenos Aires, n<> 4 (1937) - 
irr 

C I. B. Coniitb international du bois. Commission d'utiiisation du bois. Le bois et 
se<> utilisations, revue Internationale . Vienne, n° 7 (1936) - 6-8 fois par an 
Sch 12. 

C I B Comite international du bois Informations economiqucs. Nouvelle serie, 
annexe au Bulletin mensuel statistique « Exportations europeermes du bois » 
Vienne, n° 1/2 (avr 1937) - mems, Sch 1, le n? 

CoorKRATrvA, revista del Mmisterio de agricultura y comercio. Bogota, n° 1 (1937) - 
irr. 

Deutsche Landeskultur-Zeitung, Verb and Deutscher Lmideskulturgenossenschaf- 
ten e V. Berlin, iHiehold 8c Co], v 6 (1937) ~ mens. RM. io. 

F/Conomic report Hungarian generalereditbank, Budapest v. 11 (1937) - mens 
[Appeared also in French and (ter man J. 

(Finansovaia (;azkta) <t>iiHaHCOBaH laaeTa: opraa HapKOM$ana COCP [etc] Mockbs, 
[TwHorpa^ttH ueaTpaJisnoro opraHa HapoAnoro KOMnccapnara o6oponw COOP “ Kpacmui 
3BC3Aa”], n° 1 (16 nov. 1937) ~ tous les 2 jours. [Financial journal] [Formerly 
«Ekonomitcheskaia jizn]. 

Hor^z als Roh-und Werkstoff Berlin, J ulius Springer, v 1 (1937) - mens RM. 24. 

(Indoustrha) MnflycTpJw; oprnu HapKOMaTa THJKejioii npoMHiimeimotTH. [MocKBa), n° 1 
(4786) (5 sept 1937) ~ Kop 10 le n® [Formerly- «Za indoustrializatsiou»]. 
[Industry: organ oi the People’s committee for heavy industry]. 

Informaciones estadisticas agropecuarias. Direccibn de economia rural y estadfs- 
tica, Buenos Aires, Minister io de agricultura de la nacion, [Direccibn de pro¬ 
paganda y publicaciones], v. t (T937) - irr. 

1 . 1 . D. Coramunicationes. Institut international de documentation, Da Haye 
Nederlandsch instituut voor documentatie en registratuur, v. 1 (1934) - trim. 
Membres des associations adherentes fl. 2,50, non-membres fl. 4. [Articles in 
French, German, or English. Summaries in three languages]. 

D 4 N 3 DWXRTSCHAPTI,ICHES Genossenschaftsblatt fiir Niederdsterreich. Wien [Nieder- 
osterreichische landwirtschaftliche Genossenschaf ts-Zentralkasse], v. 40 (1937) ~ 
mens. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THR LIBRARY 


Monthly trade and information bulletin. Standing board of economic development, 
Nairobi, Government printer, v. 2 (1937) - mens. 50 cts. le n? 

Nachra al iqtisadiya al asbu 'iva. Ouizarat al tigara oual sin£ 'a, Le Caire, Bu¬ 
reau des publications du Minist&re des finances, v, 1 (1937) - hebd. 500 millid- 
mes et port fWeekly economic bulletin]. 

News for farmer cooperatives. [Farm credit administration, Washington, U. S. 
Government printing office], v. 3 n° 10 (1937) - mens. 

Noticioso Ministerio de agricultura de la naeibn, Buenos .Aires, Direccidn de pro* 
paganda y publicaciones, v. 2 (1937) ~ ^ rr ' 

PRrou. Superintendencia general de aduanas. Boletin de la Superintendencia 
general de aduanas. Callao, v. 15 (1937) -mens. $22,00. [Containing «Esta- 
distica mensuala, publislied by Uepartamento de estadistica general de 
aduanas, which up to n° 12,1936 appeared as an independent publication]. 

QttadeRNI de a L’Assistenza sociale »; [Supplemento a « T/Assistenza sociale », Pa- 
troiiato nazionale per l’assisteuza sociale, Roma], n° 4 (193b) - irr. 

RKVISTA de hacienda. Ministerio de hacienda, Caracas, v. 1 (193b) - trim. (EE. UU, 
de Venezuela). 

Social research report. Farm security administration and Bureau of agricultural 
economics cooperating, Washington, U. S. Department of agriculture, n° 1 

(1937) - i«- 

Suplemento estadistico de la Revista economica Banco central de la Republics 
Argentina Oficina de investigaciones ecouomicas, Buenos Aires, 11 0 1 (1937) - 
mens. 

Union SoviftTi^rE. Institout rastenievodstva Biblioteka HHdAHorpa^iraerKiie Mare- 
piiajiw. JleiiHifrpa,!, IIiictutvt pacTOfmeBoflcTBa, 11 0 1 (1932) - irr. Prix var par 
fasc [Second title in English: Bibliographical contributions], 

W irT SCH AFT sb ERIC HT. ting arise he allgemeine Creditbank, Budapest v. 11 (1937) ~ 
mens [Appeared also in French and in English]. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretano generate delVlstttuto, Dtrettore responsab'tic. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, A ustria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i excellent, 2 *» good, 3 ** average, 4 » bad, 5 very bad; France: 100 =» excellent, 70 ■* good, 
60 fairly good , 30 — average, 30 » bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 «* excellent, 
4 -* good, 3 » average, 2 bad, 1 »> very bad; Netherlands: 90 =» excellent, 70 «* good, 60 ■» fairly 
good, 50 *» below average; Portugal: 100 = excellent, 80 — good, 60 = average, 40 = bad, 20 = 
very Switzerland: too mm excellent, 90 =* very good, 75 «• good, 60 ** /airly good, 50 3= average, 40 
a* rather bad, 30 «* 6od, 10 «* very bad ; U. S. S. R.: 5 « good, 4 «* a6ov« the average, 3 *=* average, 2 
—• below average, 1 «* dad; Canada: 100 =*■ crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average 
yield of a long series of years; United States: 100 ** crop condition which promises a normal yield; 
Egypt: 100 — from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average yield of the 
last five years . — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: too « crop condition 
which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


WHEAT 

The world wheat trade in 1936-37. 

After the large shipments made in the first months of the year, particularly 
during the period January-March, an appreciable slackening was expected to 
occur in world wheat movements during the closing months of the year, and, 
in fact, the exports of April and May, the last month for which official figures 
are available, show substantial declines, particularly in the latter month when 
the volume of wheat shipments was smaller than that of the corresponding month 
of last year for the first time during this season. There seem to be grounds 
for believing that the light surpluses available in the exporting countries have 
induced some of the importing countries to cover their requirements in advance. 
The stocks at the ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp on 1 June were 5.5 million 
bushels as compared with 1.9 millions at this date last year. The first indica¬ 
tions of the commercial movement in June, which was also on a smaller scale, 
seem to bear out the opinion that the importing countries have already partly 
provided for their import requirements during the months immediately preced¬ 
ing the opening of the new year. At all events, total exports, as we have already 
pointed out in the last Crop Report, will be larger than the estimate of 580 
million bushels made in April and will be more likely to reach 610 millions. 


St. 7 Ingl . 
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World net exports of wheat (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


MON 1HS 

I93b 37 

1935 36 

1934 35 



1931 32 

1930 31 

1929 30 

August 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September 

52 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

Oct iber 

52 , 

51 

50 ; 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November 

57 

51 

43 j 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

Ueccmbtr 

52 

34 

39 i 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January 

63 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

I el ruar\ 

61 

46 

41 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 

M irch 

62 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April 

46 

30 

42 

36 

40 

70 

62 

43 

May 

41 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June 


41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July 


38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

lit il August M i\ 

533 

425 

446 

458 

545 

696 

706 

525 

1 tul 1 ear 

1 ) 580 

504 

515 

549 

631 j 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United St ites net Imports not deducted) 
i) forecast April 1037 sin wing a slight umkrestmutc 


The exportable balance remaining m the various exporting countries on 
1 June appears to be verv small - barely 150 million bushels - but it is ample 
to meet the demand of the last two months of this \ear It is clear, however. 


Exportable supplies of wheat on 1 June 1937 . 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

Year 1936-37 j 

\car ij 35 36 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 
x August 
to 

31 M i\ 

Remainder 

on 

x June 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 
x August 
to 

i 31 May 

i 

Remainder 

. on 

x June 

1 

Canada 

230 

181 

49 

347 

195 

152 

Argentina 

185 

152 

33 

104 

61 

43 

Australia 

130 

8 ! | 

j 49 

133 

90 

41 

USSR 

1 4 

3 

1 1 

29 

28 

1 

India 

; 20 

11 

9 

2 

* i 

1 

Danubian countries 

I 90 

87 

; 3 

33 

25 

8 

North Afuca, lurkey and others 

1 20 

| 

18 

1 2 

25 

23 

2 

lotal 

(79 

533 

1 

J 146 

673 

423 

250 
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that the new year will open with negligible stocks and that, consequently, the 
entire import demand must be covered by the surpluses of the 1937 harvests. 

The exportable balance remaining in Canada on 1 June is the lowest that 
can be remembered for very many years; it is barely a third of what it was at the 
same date last year. Argentina also shows a low total, after the heavy exports 
of the last few months; Australia alone still holds a considerable quantity slightly 
exceeding that on I June last year. The estimated balance of the Danubian 
countries seems too small and there is reason to believe that the exportable surplus 
f< r the whole year in this region has been under-estimated by many millions 
of bushels. 

The net imports of European countries from August to May were 62 mil¬ 
lion bushels larger than those of the corresponding 10 months of last season. 
The imports of the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State do not even reach 
those of last season, the increase being attributable to the continental countries, 
particularly to Italy, whose net imports during the first xo months of 1936-37 were 
45 million bushels against 4 millions in 1935-36, to Greece (18 millions against 
it millions) and to Germany (12 millions against nil). Our forecast of 435 
millions for the total European import requirements seems fairly accurate 
according to the trade movement of August to May. 

Net imports of wheat into Europe (1 including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bu*>ht]s) 


MONTHS 

Year 1936-37 

Year J 935-36 

Year 1934-35 

U nited 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

i Other 
Euro¬ 
pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United ] 
Kingdom 1 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

1 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

August 

16 

9 

25 

16 

i 

11 

27 


14 

32 

September 

16 

13 

29 

15 

13 

28 


16 

36 

October 

19 

n 

32 

21 

14 

35 

18 

13 

31 

Novemhei 

20 

13 

33 

21 

13 i 

34 

17 

12 

29 

December 

20 

16 

36 

20 

10 

SO 

20 

12 

32 

Tanuaiv 

12 

14 

26 

15 

9 

24 

12 

10 

22 

February 

21 

16 

37 

14 

7 

21 

16 

10 

26 

March 

21 

22 

43 

20 

8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

*pril 

IS 

24 

39 

18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

Ma> 

17 

32 

49 | 

20 

13 

33 

22 

10 

32 

June 


... 1 


21 

12 

33 

18 

10 

28 

July 


... 


19 1 

1 

12 

31 

19 

; 12 

31 

Iotal August May 

J77 

4) 172 

4 ) 349 

180 

107 

287 

180 

119 

■ 

299 

7 otal Year , 

1 ) 225 

1 ) 210 

! 

t) 43 5 

220 ’ 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 

3) 141 

| 3) 358 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if anv 
1 ) Forecast April 1937 — 2 ) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia, Portugal 
and Sweden — 3 ) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, Catvm and Sweden. 
— 4 ) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Czechoslovakia. 
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Crop prospects for 1937. 

The prospects for the new crops, based on information and forecasts that 
have reached the Institute up to 20 July, are as follows. 

In Europe the wave of heat and drought that caused complaints during 
several da vs of the first fortnight of June was followed in the second fortnight 
by cooler temperature and rain in most parts. Consequently, the damage feared 
materialized only in some areas, particularly in the western basin of the Medi¬ 
terranean, and on the whole was slight. The growth of the crops in most of 
the northern countries and the centre of the continent w r as generally assisted 
by the weather in June, and the crop reports of the beginning of July every¬ 
where note a considerable improvement compared with the previous month, 
but the condition in some countries, particularly in the centre, was still below r 
that of the same date last year. But it must be remembered that last year 
these countries had poor yields owing to very bad weather conditions in July 
and August. 

The first fortnight of July, with moderate temperature and light scattered 
show'ers, was on the whole favourable for the ripening of the crops as well as 
for the woik of cutting and in more advanced areas of gathering in the harvest. 
On the whole crop prospects since mid-June have somewhat improved and pro¬ 
mise a production rather higher than last year's. We have already published 
last month a provisional estimate of the wheat harvest of 1,510 million bushels 
for the whole of Europe excluding the U. S. S. R., assigning 1,095 million bushels 
to the importing group of countries and 415 million to the exporting group 
(four Danubian countries, Poland and Lithuania). In view', however, of the 
subsequent favourable conditions and of the fact that yields proved in some 
countries to be better than expectations, we believe that the provisional esti¬ 
mate of last month should be increased by about 30 million bushels for the 
importing group of countries and 10 million for the exporting group. The pro¬ 
duction of the wdiole of Europe would rise from 1,510 to 1,550 million bushels 
and at these figures w'ould be well above last year's and very near the average 
of the five preceding years (1,560 million bushels), which was a high average 
including the two record years of the continent. 


European wheat production. 

(Million bu*>luN) 


Veai s 

Importing 

Louutrits 

Four Danube 
count.ru*'* 
Poland 

and Lithuania 

Total 

Europe 

J 937 ( foiaast ) 

I.U5 

4-5 

r,5 50 

1936 . . . 

I.OI 4 

467 

1,481 

*935 

.1 , 1 1)0 

386 

1.579 

*<m . 

. . 1,213 

337 

*•55° 

mu • • • 

. . 1,290 

544 

*•745 

*93** • • • 

. . . 1,209 

279 

1,488 

193* • • 

974 

4 r >3 

1.437 

192O-30 (average) 

952 

3 S 9 

i.34> 
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The aggregate production of European importing countries, though raised 
in this way, is still below that of the years 1932 to 1935, but it can be consid¬ 
ered a satisfactory harvest, particularly compared with 1936 and the years 
before 1932. The good production of this group of countries must be ascribed 
especially to Italy, Greece and Switzerland, who have much larger harvests 
than last year’s and who were among the largest purchasers of international 
wheat during the season which is now ending In the group of exporting 
countries the increase on the June estimates is almost entirely due to Ro¬ 
mania, whose harvest seems to be much better than was expected a month 
ago, being now ncarl> equal to the very satisfactory outturn of 1936. The 
total outturn of this group of countries, though well below the record level 
of last vear, is appreciably larger than average. The exportable surplus of 
these countries appears to be considerable. 

In the IT. vS S R , the favourable conditions which prevailed in June, 
when rainfall was well distributed and plentiful, continued during the first half 
of July The winter w T heat and r\e crops are large and the spring wheat gives 
good promise It is worth noting that information on the Soviet crop prospects, 
which m recent years, has been frequently contradictory, is this year unusually 
unanimous in indicating excellent prospects 

In the United States, June was generally favourable for the wheat crops 
though there was drought damage in some areas and rust in others. For the 
oountiv as a whole, the crop, as indicated by the estimates of the beginning 
of Juh, appears to be the largest harvested since 1931. The 880 million 
bushels indicated by the estimates will Meld an exportable balance of about 
100-120 million bushels after provision for internal requirements and leplen- 
ishment of reserves In the first half of June, despite rust and some blasting, 
the crop situation suggested that no substantial change had occurred in the 
outlook as it was on at the beginning of the month. About 20 July tempe¬ 
ratures were moderate and good rains fell in the spring wheat belt, assuring 
good development of the crops. 

In Canada, however, the crop situation deteriorated seriously as a result 
ot the drought which had prevailed throughout June and in the first half of July 
over the greater part of the Prairie Provinces. An estimate based on the crop 
condition figure at the end of June indicates a total wdieat production of 224 
million bushels, the lowest recorded since 1919. The persistence of the drought 
and the great heat of the first half of Julv further reduced the crop prospects. 
General and heavy rains fell in the middle of July but it appears that they 
were too late to save the crops in the areas most seriously affected by the 
drought. Part of the crop may yet draw some benefit from the delayed rain¬ 
fall and there is some hope that the outturn will not fall far below the level 
indicated at the beginning of the month. In this event, Canada can only 
export quantities of about the some volume as those expected in the United 
States. 

The total production of the Asiatic countries, excluding China, seems to 
be about equal to that of 1936. The slight increase recorded in. India has 
been known for some time. A larger outturn is forecast in Manchukuo while 
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Cereal production . 


- 

j BRITISH UNITS 1 

American units 

| % 1937 

COUNTRY 

j I Average 

! 1037 j 1936 | 193' 

i j to 1935 

I Average 

1937 1936 1931 

1 to 1935 

1936 j 

«** 100 1 

A\ erage 

I «* too 


j Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 

! 

' 


WHEAT 


Bulgaria. 

«’) 

38,095 

33 466 

30,479 ! 

63,991 i 

55.775 

50.797 

114.7 

126.0 

Estonia . 

«') 

595 

463 

569 ji 

992 I 

772 

949 

128.6 

104.6 

France . . . 


1 ) 157.631 ' 

153.562 

190,015 . 1 ) 

262,713 1 

255,932 

316.685 

102.6 

83 0 

Greece . 


22.346 ' 

12,803 

13.145 ! 

37,242 j 

21,338 

21,908 

174.5 

170.0 

Hungary. 


41,786 , 

52,674 

45,891 

69,646 ! 

87.788 

76.483 

79.3 

91.1 

Luxemburg. . 


674 , 

642 

518 1 

1.123 

1,070 

863 

104.9 

130.2 

Netherlands. . . . 


7.584 . 

9.345 

8.353 ! 

12.640 ! 

15.575 

13.922 

81,2 

90 8 

Romania .... 
United Kingdom 


77.162 ; 

i 

77.231 

57,949 

128.601 1 

l 

128.716 

96.579 

99.9 

133.2 

Scotland . 


2.576 ! 

2 128 

1,931 : 

4,293 1 

3,547 

3,218 

121 1 

133 4 

Switzerland. . . 


3,697 j 

2,682 

2,978 ! 

6,162 I 

4,470 

4,963 

137.9 

124.2 

Totals . 


352.449 

344.996 

j 

351,828 ' 

587.403 | 

574,983 

586,367 

102.2 

100 2 

Canada.f 

fw) 

2) 9.360 ! 

7.487 

7,667 2 ) 

i 

15.600 

12,478 

12.779 

125.0 

122.0 

\ *) 

2) 125,270 , 

130.044 

200,458 2 ) 
311,058 

208.780 ' 

216.740 

334.097 

96.3 

62 5 

United States . . . 

fir) 

398.185 

311.408 

663,641 

519.013 

518,430 

127.9 

128.0 

is) 

131.188 ; 

64,469 

96,724 

218.646 1 

107,448 

161,206 

203.5 

135 6 

Mexico. 


7.769 ! 

8,164 

7,160 

12.949 j 

13,606 

11.933 

95 2 

108.5 

Totals . 


671.772 ; 

1 

521,572 

! 623,067 i 

l 

1,119,616 ! 

869,285 

1,038,445 

128 8 

> 107.8 

\ 

Chosen . . 


1 

6.625 

4.857 

! 1 

5.471 |' 

11,041 , 

8,095 

9.118 

136,4 

; 121 1 

India 3 ). 

• • 

215.555 ; 

209.888 

209,888 

359,259 1 

349.813 

349,813 

102.7 

| 102 7 

Totals . 


222.1SO j 

1 

214,745 

1 

| 215.359 \ 

j 

370,300 | 

357,908 

1 358.931 

l 

103 5 

i / 032 

Algeria. 


1 

20,618 ! 

17.864 

! 19,674 ! 

j 

34,362 1 

29.773 

l 

! 32.789 

115 4 

! 104 8 

Egypt . 

, , 

26,955 

27.421 

i 26.293 1 

U) 17.554 Jl 

44,924 

45.701 

43 822 

98 3 

! 102.5 

French Morocco . 

. . 

11,000 ! 

7.341 

18.000 

12.234 

4) 29,255 

150.2 

, — 

Tunisia. 

• • 

11,000 1 

4,850 

I 8,554 j| 

18,000 ; 

8.083 

j 14,256 

227.3 

1 128 9 

Totals . 


69,573 1 

57,476 

! 72,075 1 

: ji 

115,286 

95,791 

! 120,122 

1 

121.1 

| 96.6 

Grand totals . 


1,315,974 1 

I 

1,138,789 

! 1,262,329 j| : 

i 

2,192,605 i 

1,897,967 

{ 2,103,865 

115,6 

j 104.3 
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Bulgaria ..... 

. 10 ) 


5.168 1 

4,854 ' 

4,708 

4,204 

. 9,229 

8.668 

8.408, 

106.5 ■ 

Estonia . 



4.542 1 

3.384 | 

l 8.110 

6.044 ' 

7.507! 

134.2 | 

Greece . 



1.672 ! 

1.075 j 

1.270 

j 2,986 

1.919 , 

2.267 

155.6 

Hungary . 



14,279 

15.744 ! 

15,978 

25.497 1 

28,115 

28,532 

90.7 1 

Luxemburg . . 



273 ! 

251 i 

270 

488 1 

449 

481 

108.8 j 

Netherlands . . . 



9,259 j 

10,673 | 

9,168 

16,535 , 

19,059 

16,371 

86.8 

Romania . 



8,819 1 

9,992 

7.063 

15.747 

17.842 , 

12,613 

88.3 ! 

Switzerland . . 



679 ' 

603 | 

773 

1.213 i 

1,077 1 

1,381' 

112.5 ! 

Totals . 



44,691 

46.576 

43,434 

79.8Q5 

83,173 1 

1 

77,560 

96.0 j 

Canada . 

fir) 

2 ) 

1,870 1 

1,704 ! 

1 2.846 

2 ) 3.340 

l 

3,042 i 

1 

5,082 

109 8 1 

l s) 

2 ) 

695 

694 

i 770 

2 ) 1.310 

1,239 j 

1.375 

105 8 

United States . . 



28,243 

S 14,310 

19,027 

50.398 

25,554 

33,977 

197.2 

Totals . 



30,788 

16,708 

22,643 

55,048 

29,835 

40,438 

184.5 

Gjland totals . 



75,479 

63,284 

66,077 

134,853 

113,008 

1 

117,998 

119.3 


109.8 
108.0 
131.7 

89.4 

101.4 
101.0 

124.9 
87.8 

102.9 


65.7 

95.3 

148.3 

/id./ 


1143 
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COUNTRY 

British units 

American units 

% 1937 

1937 

1036 

Average 
1931 to 1935 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 to 1935 

193d 

<** 100 

Average 
=*> 100 

| Thousand centals 

| Thousand bushels 


BARLEY 


Bulgaria ..... w) 

6,734 

5,905 i 

5,580 

14,029 i 

12,302 

11,625 

114.0 

120.7 

Greece . 

5.317 

3.841 1 

4,268 

11,077 ! 

8.003 

8,892 

138.4 

124.6 

Hungary . 

10,714 

14,514 1 

13,832 

22,321 1 

30,238 

28,818 

73.8 

77.5 

Luxemburg . 

59 

65 | 

99 

123 1 

134 

207 

91.6 

59.4 

Netherlands . 

2,998 

2,666 ! 

1,715 

6,247 

5,554 

3,573 

112.5 

174.8 

Switzerland . 

181 

155 : 

253 

377 

322 

528 

117.1 

71.4 

Totals . . . 

26,003 

27.146 \ 

25,747 

54,174 

56,552 

53,643 

95.8 

101.0 

Canada . 

2 ) 42.520 

! 

34.523 : 

34,486 

2 ) 88.600 

71,922 

71,846 

123.2 

123.3 

United States . 

116,899 

70,777 i 

1 

101,177 

243,540 , 

147,452 

210.785 

165.2 

115.5 

Totals . . . 

159.419 

105,300 J 

135,663 

332,140 ' 

219.374 

282,631 

151.4 

117,5 

Chosen . 

30,112 

i ; 

I 22,340 

I ! 

22,578 

62,734 , 

! 

46.542 

47,038 

I 

134.8 | 

j 

133.4 

Algeria. 

12.487 

. 1 

; 14.150 1 

16,486 

26.015 ! 

29,480 i 

1 34.347 

882 1 

75.7 

Egypt. 

5,050 

; 5.1% 

4,847 

10,522 1 

10,825 i 

10,098 

97.2 

104.2 

French Morocco . . , 

16,755 

33,651 4 ) 

25,173 

34,907 | 

70,108 

4 ) 52.444 

49.8 

— 

1 unlsia. 

4,409 

1.653 

5.027 

9,186 

3,445 , 

10,472 

266.7 i 

87.7 

Totals . . . 

58,701 

! 54,650 ' 

51,533 

80,630 

113,858 

107.361 

70.8 

75.1 

Grand totals . . . 

254,235 

209,436 

! ! 

235,521 

529,678 

i 

436,326 

490,673 

1 

I 

121.4 

| 108.0 

1 

! 


OATS 


Greece. 

Hungary. 

Luxemburg. ..... 

Netherlands. 

Switzerland. 

3.728 

5,003 

693 

*.923 

514 

2.241 

5 776 
836 
6,988 
440 

2,244 

6.053 

1.002 

6,277 

647 

11,651 

15,635 

2,166 

21,633 

1.605 

7.002 

18.049 

2,612 

21.836 

1,375 

7,013 

18,914 

3,132 

19,615 

2,022 

166 4 
86.6 
82.9 
99 1 
116.8 

166.1 

82.7 

692 

110.3 

794 

Totals . . . 

16,861 

16,281 

16,223 

52,690 

50,874 

50,696 

103.5 

103.9 

Canada . 

United States .... 

2 ) 103.900 
355,593 

92.405 

252,512 

118.509 

310,094 

2 ) 324,680 
1.111,229 

288,764 

789,100 

370,342 

%9,044 

112.4 

140.8 

87.7 

114.7 

Totals . . . 

459,493 

344,917 

j 

428.603 

1.435,909 

1,077*64 

1,339,386 

133.2 

107.2 

Algeria. 

French Morocco . . . 

Tunisia. 

2,866 

926 

441 

1 

I 3,869 

425 

| ; 

2,931 

4) 497 

481 

8,957 

2.894 

1.378 

12,090 

1,328 

9,160 
4) 1.552 

1,502 

74.1 

2180 

1 

97.8 

91.7 

Tofals , . . 

4,233 

4,625 j 

3,909 

13,229 

14,451 

12,214 

91.5 

108.3 

Grand totals . . . 

480,587 

305,823 

448,735 

1,501,828 

1,143,189 

1 

1,402,296 

131.4 

107.1 

1 


10 ) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — x) Forecast on 15 June by the “ Office national interprofessional 
an bte”, —. a) Conjectural estimate based on crop condition on 1 July and longtime average yield. See also 
Crop Notes, p. 491. — 3) Second estimate of production. — 4) Incomplete figure. 
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Japan also expects a slight increase as a result of the expansion in the cultiv¬ 
ated area. Syria and Palestine anticipate plentiful outturns as a result of the 
good spring rains. Turkey apparently expects a satisfactory harvest but it 
will be substantially below last year's record. In China, the crop will be 
mediocre and appreciably below the fair outturn of 1936. 

Production in the three countries of French North Africa presents wide 
variations, and the total outturn will be mediocre and slightly below average. 
The yield in Tunisia is clearly plentiful and appreciably above average, that 
in Algeria is fair and also slightly above the average but the outturn in Morocco 
is poor, being 30 per cent, below the average. In all three countries, crops 
are distinctIv above the low levels of 193b. Production in Egypt differs only 
slightly from last year's. 


Wheat production in the northern hemisphere. 

(million bushel'') 


Ye.tr 

I ait opt 

North 

Ameru.i 

A*i<» 

\fru a 

Total 

79?/ \fouutsl) . . . 

. - • ^550 

1,120 

000 

720 

3>3<)0 

I03<>. 

. . 1,482 

s-t 

603 

<>8 


i f H5 • • • • 

• • '.57'> 

<> 2 3 

577 

115 

.3.161 

1 <>H. 

• • 1.550 

St 7 

555 

136 

3>°5^ 

m 3 3 . 

• • 1.745 

H 40 

S7 2 

I 11 

i» 2 77 

T03- • • • *.. 

. . 1,400 

i ,21 } 

5<M 

I 28 

3.331 

1 . 

• • M*7 

1,277 

572 

i r 6 

3.402 

1926-30 (average). . . 

■ ■ i.34i 

1.315 

5 iS 

108 

3> 2 32 


To sum up the wheat crop prospects in the northern hemisphere, it appears 
that the total outturn in 1937, owing mainly to the good results anticipated 
in Europe and the United States, will be particularly plentiful this year for 
it appears to surpass all previous crops with the exception of those of 1931 
and 1928. These preliminary prospects are, of course, dependent on the course 
of the season up to harvest time, and, in particular, on the modifications which 
may occur in America, where the crops are still menaced by rust. 

The prospect of good results in the chief importing countries, the return 
of the United States to its usual place among the exporting countries and the 
reduced possibilities in eastern markets at the present level of prices suggest 
that there will be an appreciable contraction in world wheat demand in 1937- 
1938. The world supply, despite the light Canadian crop and the reduced end- 
of-season stocks, is likely not to fall below but rather to exceed by a small margin, 
the total for last year if the present crop prospects in the northern hemisphere 
are realized and if the coming crops in the southern hemisphere are average. 

As for the southern hemisphere, it is confirmed that sowings in some areas 
of Argentina have been somewhat delayed by the lack of rain but in the more 
important areas sowings were carried out in favourable conditions. Good, 
widespread rains were experienced in Australia, where there were previously 
complaints of drought, and sowings and germination were satisfactory on an 
area greater than last year's by about 10 per cent. 


G. Capone. 
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Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats • 

Europe. 

Germany * The first half of June was marked by generally hot weather and by 
the absence of rain while in the second half temperatures fell and there were exces¬ 
sive rains in 48 3 per cent, of the territory; in 14 3 per cent rains were fairly heavy 
and in 37.4 per cent average The condition of winter crops on t July was better 
than it was a month earlier Spring cereals, however, deteriorated owing to the lack 
of moisture in the first half of June. 

Crop condition of spelt on 1 July 1^37 was 2 4 against 2,6 in the preceding month 
and 2 4 on i July 1036. 

Austria The first half of June was generally dry In the middle of June there 
was fairly heavy rain In the third decade of J une the weather was variable 

At the beginning of July the crop condition of cereals was above average for 
all types and varieties. The formation of grains is generally satisfactory with the 
exception of winter rye which has in places been hampered by dryness Although 
in some parts \ery good yields will be registered, the total production of winter rye 
will be below average The straw" of the different varieties of cereals is rather short 
this \eur 

Belgium The weather was fine and sunm at the end of June, rainy and cool 
irom xotli to 20th fine and hot towards the end. In some areas, violent storms have 
damaged the crops The condition of wunter cereals varies according to district. 
Wheats are m general tlun and weed-infested Rye remains mediocre Winter barley 
is good, but rather severeh attacked by black rust Oats are .short and comparatively 
weak 

The area cultnated to spelt this year is about 25,000 acres against 26,000 in 
1 <>30 and 3r,ooo on the average of the five years ending 1035, percentages, 06 <> and 
So t The corresponding figures tor mesliti are follows 4,500 acres, 4,600 acres and 
6,700 acres, percentages 07 o and 66 6 

Bulgaria The average monthly temperature m June was normal The rainfall 
and ample heat encouraged the ripening of cereals The harvesting of barley is finished 
throughout the entire country The harvest of rye has begun and in the south that 
of wheat also 

Estonia The weather conditions of the past month w r ere favourable for crops, 
a shortage of ram made itself felt in the eastern and southeastern areas of the country, 
while in the west and northwest the rainfall was quite satisfactory 

In spite of the lack of rain in some parts of the country, the crop condition of 
w’inter cereals was better than a month ago 

Irish Free State After the first week, which w-as rainy, the weather during June 
was warm and dry 

Crops made good progress during the month, early sown wheat coming into ear. 
Oats and barley were sown later than usual and, though they made good progress, 
were not so well forward as usual. Condition was satisfactory 

France: Conditions in J une were fairly favourable The first half of the month 
was marked by great heat, and the second by a drop in temperature, severe storms 
and hailstorms causing local damage. The condition of cereals was satisfactory on 
the whole. Flowering of wdieat occurred in good conditions and the earing of oats 


St . 7 Jngl. 
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was satisfactory. The situation is not satisfactory, however, in fields that were water¬ 
logged in the winter and spring. 

The improvement in the condition of wheat noted at the end of May was main¬ 
tained generally in J line among wheat planted in good soil. This year, however, rust, 
blight, lodging, stem-rot and weeds are especially serious. In the south-west and south, 
drying winds have caused considerable scorching. Harvesting in these areas is about 
ten days earlier than last year The first threshings showed heavy, well filled grains. 
It was generally clear at i July that yields were distinctly better than last year. This 
suggested that production would exceed the estimate marie by the National Interpro¬ 
fessional Wheat Office in the middle of June (See Cereal Table). 

The crop condition of the other cereals on i Jul> was appreciably better than 
that of i May, namely, 69 against (>7 for rye, 09 against 05 for barley, 68 against 
07 for oats and 69 against 68 for mcslin. Despite many instances of lodging, the rye 
crop appears to be gcxxl. As for oats, the w inter varieties were generally satisfactory at 
the end of June, despite serious weed infestation; the spring oats, however, having been 
sown in poor conditions, arc short and overrun by weeds in most cases Winter barley 
(six-rowed barley) will yield a good outturn but the spring crop is unsatisfactory 
The first threshings of these cereals in the south yielded grain of excellent quality. 

Subsequent to r July, when these condition figures were made, the weather con¬ 
tinued fine, very hot and dry throughout the first decade. During the following w r cek, 
weather was generally cloudy and cooler, thus favouring ripening but there were sharp 
show'ers in many places and lodging occurred in some areas These conditions do not 
appear to have made much change In the situation as it appeared on 1 July. Har¬ 
vesting become general about 15 July in the north. 

According to the estimate of 1 June, the area cultivated to ineslin this year is 
about 172,100 acres against 170,700 on 1 June 1936 and 191,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 100.8 and 90.i. 

Greed, According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this 
year is about 146,500 acres against 155,500 in 393(1 and *33*600 on the average of 
the five years ending 1035, percentages, 94.2 and'109 4 The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 1,038,500 centals (1,790,60c short tons) against 866,900(1,494,700 
and 757,400 (1,305,900); percentages, 139.8 and 137.1. 

Hungary: The weather during the fortnight between of 23 June and b July was 
variable but generally hot. The quantity of rainfall w T as above average over almost 
two-thirds of the area of the country. The weather has been on the whole favourable 
for the ripening of cereals. 

On o July, the harvest of winter cereals was in progress, and in places 
finished. The grains are well developed on the whole. 

The .straw is of average length, with the exception of that of barley which is 
rather short. 

Italy: In the first fortnight of June, the weather was not altogether good in 
north and central Italy; but it was fine in south Italy in both mainland and islands. 
Temperatures were very high, accompanied by sciroceo winds and towards the end 
of the fortnight rain of a stormy nature fell, but not so much in the south and the 
islands: there were also fairly heavy hailstorms in some districts. 

The wheat crop, especially wheat for late ripening, has suffered rather serious 
damage in places owing to lodging, blasting and rmst. 

Secondary winter cereals were on the wiiole in better condition than wheat and 
promised a fair harvest. In the second fortnight of June weather was variable 
and somewhat unfavourable for wheat. There were rains sometimes very heavy. 
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and hailstorms in many Provinces, particularly in north and central Italy The 
harvest of wheat* though rather hindered in some districts by frequent rainfall, was 
progressing regularly; that of early varieties was finished and threshing had begun. 
In the upper hill and mountainous districts harvesting took place under normal cond¬ 
itions 

For oats, rye and barley a good harvest is forecast. 

In the first fortnight of July, the weather was fine with a high temperature and 
was suitable for harvesting Harvesting was almost finished and threshing was 
begun. In the mountains, the harvest was proceeding normally 

By the first estimates, a production for the present .season of over 176 million 
rentals (204 million bushels) will be realised, which would be more than 30 per cent 
higher than last year and about 10 per cent more than the previous five-year 
average 

For winter cereals also harvest results are quite satisfactory 

l at via In the first and second decades of J une there was very little rainfall Rain 
iell only at the end of the month, and its distribution was very uneven There were 
on the whole many fine, sunny days The great heat and lack of rain w*ere unfav¬ 
ourable for the growth of crops. According to the reports of agricultural correspon 
dents, the crop condition of winter wheat was average in 37 o per cent of the cases, 
above average in 46 2 per cent and below average in 168 per cent The correspond¬ 
ing figures for winter rve were 20 6 per cent, 74 3 per cent and 5 i- per cent , and 

oi spring cereals 45 1 per cent , 19 2 per cent, and 35 7 per cent. 

Lithuania June was marked by drought, for it rained only during the third 

decade All the crops suffered from lack of w'ater The flowering of rye alone took 
place under excellent conditions, and a harvest above average is expected The crop 
condition of wheat remains below average. For all crops except rye, worse vields 
than last year are expected 

/ u \i mbur g The persistent drought, accompanied by rather low temperature 
during the greater part of June, had an unfavourable influence on the normal 
development ot the crops. 

The production of mixed grain is estimated this year at 72,800 centals (125,400 
bushels) as against 70,000 (120,600) in 1036 and 112,900 (194,700) in the average 
ot the five preceding years, percentages. 104.0 per rent, and (>4 4 per cent 

Netherlands Weather has been rather unfavourable Heavy rains had damaged 
soil structure so that sowings had to be made on w r et ground Though the warm 
weather of June brought some improvement condition of most crops remained notably 
below normal Winter wheat is good to very good. Rust was reported in Zeeland. 
Spring wheat developed less satisfactorily Rye had on average a good appearance, 
though the ears are generally small, due to excessive washing away r of fertilisers by 
the rains Winter barley is normal and summer barley only fairly good. Oats vary 
greatly with district 

Poland The first fortnight of June was marked by excessive heat and lack of 
rainfall. The drought, which continued almost unin ter nip ted from the end of May, 
had an unfavourable effect on crops, especially summer crops, whose condition has 
consequently became much worse. 60 per cent of the communiques of the crop re¬ 
porters complain of a disastrously small amout of moisture in the fields, 34 per cent, 
report insufficient moisture and only 6 % state that there is enough. 

The rain that fell in the second fortnight of June benefited above all spring 
cereals. 
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The middle of June was marked almost everywhere by a drop in temperatures 
and heat was recorded only in the last week of the mouth. Heavy rains were expe¬ 
rienced o\er large areas and tlieir coining, after a long dry period, had a good 
effect on the condition of crops, particularly, on that of the spring cereals which 
improved considerably 

The appearance of cereals was better in the east and south and was almost 
good in some parts. In the centre and west, crop condition is below normal. 

The crop condition of cereals was as follows: 


Cruft condition 



1 Juh 

is |llU« 

1 Jum 

Winter wheat . 

.2 ^ 

2 

3 0 

Winter rve . 

.20 

2 * 

2.0 

Spring wheat . . . 

.2 s 

2 (} 

3 0 

Spring barley 

. 27 

2 5 

3 0 

Oats . 

17 

2 4 

3 0 


The condition oi spring cereals was better in the west where it was above average 
It was not as good in the centre and below average in the east and south. 

Soil moisture, according to 37 per cent of the crop reporters, was inadequate 
for growth and, according to 35 per cent seriously inadequate The lack oi 
moisture was most serious in Lublin and IJialvstock and in the south-east During 
this period the storms and hail did not cause considerable damage, losses being local onh 

Portugal At the end of June, winter wheat had been harvested almost everywhere 
Yields are not great blit the specific lveight is higher than last year Having regard 
also to the increase ill the cultivated area, a crop twice as large as that of last veal 
may be expected Spring wheat suffered considerably from the drought and yields 
will be light. 

Romania About the middle of July, when hanesting of cereals had been finished 
in Muntenia and Oltenia and when it was still being done in the Banat ami in Mol¬ 
davia, the crop prospects were estimated to be as follows Winter wheat sown in 
the autumn of 1036 on a larger area than that of the previous year showed a good 
yield for the country as a whole, although there were drought-affected areas where 
scorching occurred. Spring wheat, which is of slight importance in Romania, is von 
poor 

Yields of winter wheat and spring wheat taken together, will van between 9 and 15 
centals (15 and ih bushels) per acre and the specific weight between <>o and <>4 lb per 
bushe,. The quality of the wheat is not as good as last year’s 

Winter barley does not cover a large area but will show* \ ery g<xxl yields. Spring 
barley, which generally forms the exportable surplus of Romania, is very poor. Oat 
production is also expected to be poor. 

Knifed Kvngdonr The weather in England and Wales during the first part of 
June was generally fine and warm Towards the middle of the month a marked 
thundery tendency with sharp showers developed, with temperatures falling below’ 
average for the time of year. A return to drier and warmer weather however took 
place during the latter part of the month. 

In Scotland rainfall during June was comparatively light in most districts. High 
winds from northerly directions were frequent (luring the latter part of the month 
when temperatures were lower than during the first two weeks, 
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The cereal crops made a considerable improvement during the month, although 
iti some areas in England they arc* still thin and patchy owing to the adverse weather 
conditions of the winter and spring, while in Scotland, it was feared that, in several 
areas, owing to straw being longer than is usual at the end of June, the crops would 
not stand until ripened, 

Early sown autumn wheat is generally healthy and vigorous but the later sowings 
and the spring wheat are variable. In most areas it is anticipated that the yield will 
be below average. The wheat crop in Scotland is expected to be about 20 per cent* 
larger than last year’s. Barley made progress but is still backward and the yield 
per acre may be below average. Oats, although variable, are an improving crop but 
yields per acre are likely to fall short of the average. 

The wheat area in Northern Ireland is likely to be smaller than last year At 
the end of May, the crop was somewhat variable but was making fair progress The 
areas under barley and oats are greater whan last year and both crops are doing well. 

Switzerland- Generally speaking, cereal crops are looking well But it must 
be noted that the bad weather conditions that coincided with autumn and spring 
sowings have done some harm. Wheat and rye have not wintered well everywhere 
and the germination of the spring sowings was also poor. Consequently, the fields do 
not show everywhere a normal density, and here and there this seems likely to affect 
the si/e of the outturn. Autumn cereals flowered quickly and without any disturbance. 
Lodging and rust are rare, hail has not done any appreciable damage as yet. 
Vutimiu barley is mainly harvested already, and yields are satisfactory Rye fields 
ate on the whole a little thin, but in compensation the formation and development of 
the grains are classed as good and very good. Autumn wheat is generally very good 
.ixid, thanks to the good conditions oi flowering, promises yields that may rightly be 
termed remarkable The drought of the first fortnight of June hampered up to a 
point the growth of spring cereals, but this delay has been mostly made up by the 
i uin that fell in the second fortnight Spring wheat is everywhere very good Spring 
barley also looks well for the most pari Oats are rather uneven because of lack of 
moisture during the first period of growth, but there are also areas where this cereal is 
reported as excellent 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to spelt this year is 
about 30,000 acres against 20,300 in 1036 and 31,000 on the average of the five years 
ending 1**35, percentages, 100.K and 064. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about (>72,400 centals (1, 80 S,000 bushels) against 492,900 (1,369,000) and 640,000 
(1,777,000), percentages, 130 4 and 105 1. The corresponding figures for meslin arc 
as follows: Area ih,ooo acres, 17,000 acres and 13,100 acres, percentages: 100.9 and 116.6. 
Production - 335,000 centals (578,000 bushels), 206,000 centals (510,000 bushels) and 
} 16,000 centals (544,000 bushels); percentages- J13 3 and 1062. 

Czechoslovakia: The first half of June was very hot and dry, whereas the second 
half was comparatively cold and damper, with the exception of the eastern areas. In 
same districts, hail did considerable damage. 

The crops, whose condition deteriorated alarmingly during the hot dry days of 
the first half of J uue, benefited from the moisture which came about 15 June and which 
lasted several days. The improvement, however, was uneven in character, according 
to the amount of rainfall, the nature and preparation of the soil, the stage of develop¬ 
ment of the different crops etc., so that the crop condition shows considerable diffe¬ 
rences between districts and even between localities. On the whole, some improve¬ 
ment occurred in winter cereals Rye has for the most part a good ear, but it is thin, 
so that it remains in all places the worst of the cereals. Spring cereals also benefited 
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from ilie moisture Tlie\ had, however, suffered too much iu the early stages of their 
development, so that the\ have remained short and rather weak even after the rain. 
Barley has mosth eared or is in process of earing with difficulty. There will be, on 
the whole, less straw compared with normal years Also in some districts lodging has 
occurred among the cereal crops In some areas winter barley has already been har¬ 
vested In the lower southern areas the cutting of rye has begun. 

The condition ol wheat and winter rye is better than in the last classification, 
but it is worse for both cereals than at the corresponding period of last year. It must 
however be remembered that last year unfavourable weather conditions during the 
period of ripening and harvesting of winter cereals caused the grain yields of these 
crops to be lighter than was forecast before the harvest. 

There are adverse influences in many areas. Irately, cereals were attacked by 
Cecidomvia destructor Among plant diseases, the commonest have been smut and rust. 

Yugoslavia Weather was variable in June; however, cereals ripened under good 
conditions, and the quality of the wheat is better this year than last The rain which 
fell from time to time rather hampered the harvest, which at the end of June was 
in full swing 

The outturn of wheat, according to private estimates, is good but definitely below 
the very good harvest of last year, which was about ^8 per cent above the five year 
average 1031-1035 

l S. S R On 20 June the area under all spring crops was 223,814,000 acres, 
which is 07 per cent, of the plan, against -.25,014,000 acres at the same date last 
year, which was 100 per cent, of the plan. 

During June and the first decade of July, weather conditions were iair for cereals 
both as regards temperature and ranfall The rainfall during this time was sufficient 
in almost the whole European zone and in the Asiatic areas, particularly Siberia 

At the end of the third decade of June, the situation of each cereal was as 
follows 

Winter rye both in Europe and in Asia promised a large harvest, and forecasts 
could not be altered to any extent, in the south, rye is ripening and in the centre 
its later growth is assured by the large amount of moisture already accumulated in the 
soil 

Winter wheat, iu all the southern regions, was forming the grains and in most 
parts promised a good outturn In the Volga area winter wheat was at the stage 
of formation of the ears, and the degree of moisture in the soil was enough to ensure 
the growth ot the crop to full naturity. 

In Turkistau, Uzbekistan, Tajikistan and Azerbaijan, winter wheat was already 
ripe and the harvest was proceeding with fair weather conditions. 

{Spring wheat in the most important areas of this crop, that is to say, the Trans- 
volga region and the Ural Mountains, had weather which gave hopes of a good harvest. 
In the northeast of this region and in Siberia, frequent tain and hot weather assisted 
the growth of the crop 

Oats, in the centre of the European territory was forming the stems; in the 
north it was tillering, while in the south it was in flower. The crop promised well. 

Weather conditions in the third decade of June and the first decade of July 
having been fair for cereals, the crop condition, noted at the beginning of the third 
decade of July is not likely to have deteriorated. 

The harvest of cereals, begun at the end of June in the south, is adanring 
more and more rapidly. The area harvested rose from 895,000 acres on 1 July to 
7,964,000 on 5 July and 18,286,000 on 10 July. 
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Although it is difficult to make forecasts at present, it is hoped to obtain a 
production that for all cereals together will be much higher than that of previous 
years. The five-year average of 1931-1935 for all cereals was about 1,863,000,000 
centals. 

The result of the crop now depends mainly on the weather under which har¬ 
vesting takes place, and on the measures adopted to avoid the loss of grain which 
normally occurs during threshing and the transport of cereals from the fields. 


America. 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 July). The situation of the cereal sowings varies from 
region to region In the Provinces of Buenos Aires and Entre Rios the weather 
conditions were generally favourable but in Cordoba, Santa Fe and the Pampa field 
work has been delayed by the dry condition of the soil and sowings were hampered. 

Canada * The last days of June brought no relief from the disastrous drought 
conditions which have prevailed in the main grain areas of the Prairie Provinces since 
the early part of the season The crops suffered severely and the condition figures 
at 30 June were considerably below those of the previous’ month. The figure for 
spring wheat w r as 51 per cent as compared with 85 a month before. The most 
serious deterioration occurred in Southern and Central Saskatchewan and in Eastern 
Alberta Condition in Saskatchewan as a whole declined during the month from 78 
to 34 and in Alberta from 03 to 63 This is the most serious deterioration ever 
to occur in the Prairie Provinces so early in the season. Manitoba, however, still showed 
approximately average conditions at the end of the month, while the small crop of 
winter wheat, being centred in the east, registered a moderate improvement 

The condition figures at 30 J one indicate that the total Canadian wheat crop of 
1937 will be about 135 million centals (224 million bushels), and thus promises to 
be the smallest harvested since rou) The final estimate for last year, when yields were 
also low, was 138 million centals (229 million bushels) The average outturn of the 
five years 1031 to 1935 w f as 208 million centals (347 million bushels) and that of the 
five years 1026-1030, 200 million centals (430 million bushels). This preliminary 
estimate of 134 million centals for 1037, being based on farmers* sowing intentions on 
1 May and on the condition of the crop a good month before harvesting becomes 
general, can serve only as a rough indication of the probable outcome. To judge from 
the experience of former years, however, it is too late to expect the soaking rains which 
alone could enable the crops to make some recovery while (in some districts the crops 
are now beyond hope. The figure is thus likely to prove an overestimate. 

The conditions experienced after the compilation of the condition report were again 
dry, hot and very unfavourable in general Crop prospects declined further as the drought 
damaged area steadily extended. The greater part of Saskatchewan and much of Eastern 
and Northern Alberta has been affected by the arid conditions while parts of Western 
Manitoba were also beginning to feel the pinch of inadequate soil moisture supplies. 
Prospects in Manitoba continued good but there was danger of rust damage Crops 
were good also in Southwestern Alberta. Declines were reported in the northern 
sections of both Alberta and Saskatchewan and a fifty per cent, crop is the limit of 
expectations in the Peace River area Northeastern Saskatchewan .still gives promise 
of fairly good yields but prospects are only fair to poor elscw r here while southern 
and central districts report a complete failure Prospects in Alberta are variable 
with some good crops southwest of Calgan but only a fair to poor outlook 
elsewhere. 
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(Telegram of 22 July): Rainfall was fairly general in the preceding week over 
the prairies and varied from light showers to torrential downpours of more than five 
inches Alberta was covered fairly well and the crop situation in eastern districts 
materially improved. Many Saskatchewan points received good rains which should 
relieve the feed situation in southern, central and western areas but the rain came too 
late to help the wheat crop which was already beyond aid. In northeastern areas, 
where practically all the remaining commercial crop is to be found, precipitation 
was light or lacking and some further declines are noted Manitoba shared in the rains 
but the dry areas in western parts were missed and crops are suffering; in other parts 
of the province crops are fair to good but rust remains a serious threat. The early 
sown crop is maturing rapidly and with a continuance of good weather may ripen 
before rust damage can affect the yield and quality Grasshoppers are numerous and 
active in different parts of the three provinces. 

United States- June was mainly favourable for the grain crops. Towards the 
end of the month, the winter wheat crops ripened rapidly and good progress was made 
with harvesting Crops were somewhat affected by lieat and rust. The spring wheat 
crops also made good progress but there was some evidence of rust. 

The crop condition figures of all grain crops on 1 July were substantially better 
than those returned on 1 June Total wheat production, as indicated by the 
estimates of 1 July (see Tables), will be about 529,372,000 centals (882,287,000 
bushels) This would be a larger outturn than any secured since 1931 and also above 
the average of the years 1920 to 1930. The production of rye, according to the July 
estimate, is nearly double that of last year and considerably above the average levels 
of previous years The yields oi barley and oats are also plentiful. 

The first days ol Julv were mainly fair with moderate temperatures in the east 
and abnormal warmth in the west Conditions were mainly favourable but rain was 
needed 111 the Great Plains. The winter wheat harvest made rapid progress but heavy 
rusl damage was reported in many parts Favourable weather was reported in the 
eastern parts of the spring wheat belt with little rust but crops were poor in some 
areas 

According to a cable received 011 is July temperatures were abnormally high 
in the preceding week in central and northern parts of the country, moderate in the 
south and relatively low in the southwest There w f ere .scattered but beneficial rains 
and the moisture situation was generally better than it was a year ago. Harvesting 
and threshing of winter wheat advanced satisfactorily but considerable rust damage 
is reported The condition of spring wheat varied 

(Telegram of 22 July) Temperatures during the preceding week were mostly 
moderate, except in the southeast and southwest, with widespread showers over the 
east and northwest where the rain was especially beneficial The harvesting of small 
grains advanced. 

Uruguay: The rather dry and cool weather of May and the first fortnight of June 
was favourable for the sowing of wheat, (termination was uniform The lack of 
rain encouraged the activities of greenfly (Toxopttra gtaminum), but the rain that fell 
towards the end of June limited the damage. The crop condition of wheat is gener¬ 
ally good. 


Asia. 

Cyprus: Heavy rain in the middle of May cau.sed some damage to cereals How¬ 
ever, the condition of the wheat and barley crops was satisfactory. 
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Japan. At the beginning of July wcatliur conditions were rather unfavourable 
to winter wheat aud winter barley; their crop condition, however, was normal. 

Palestine It is estimated that the harvests of wheat and barley have given excel¬ 
lent results According to the forecasts made in May, the wheat crop exceeds i mil¬ 
lion centals (f million bushels), as against i ,(>7^,000 centals (2,700,000 bushels) in 103b 
and an average oi 1,50s,000 centals (2.003,000 bushels) for the years 1031-1035. The 
barley crop is about 1,704,000 centals (3,074,000 bushels), as against 1,217,000 centals 
(2,535,000 bushels) in 1035 and an a\erage of 1,015.000 centals (2,177,000 bushels). 
The quality is good. 

Svna and I ibawnr Weather conditions were good in May in Svria, Lebanon 
and Jebel ed Druz, very good in the province of Latakia, in Syria tlie average tem¬ 
perature and rainfall normal. No disease or insects were reported and 011 1 June 
the situation was on the whole good. 

Africa. 

Algeria * Weather in June was variable, with hot days at first, cooler later with 
showers and a rise in temperature at the end of the month. Thanks to the long 
delayed rain, cereal crops have improved and harvest forecasts have considerably 
increased At the end of June, harvesting and threshing were in progress, wheat is 
reported to be shrivelled in hot regions and everywhere grains are a little smutty and 
rusted 

Crop results vary, especially in the ease of hard wheat, lrom the east to the 
w r est of the territory. They are mediocre in Oran, average in Alger and good 
in Constantine. In Alger quality varies with the district being mediocre in some 
places with poorly developed grains among the soft wheat and weak grains in the 
hard wheat, in others it is good with a high density. Oualitv is generally perfect 
in Oran and high density was frequently reported. It is good also in Constantine; 
the hard wheat is well filled, though slightly affected by the heat, and the grain is 
strong; barley is well formed and very white but there are fairly frequent instances 
of rust 

Egypt: Harvesting of the remaining areas in Lower and Middle Kgvpt was over 
about the middle of the month. Thrashing and .storing are in progress, and the yield 
per acre is still estimated to be about 11 per cent, above the average. 

Kenya: Heavy rains continued during the greater part of May but towards 
the end of the month dry spells were reported in some districts. Crop conditions 
were generally satisfactory 

Libya Temperatures were normal in May. Some damage resulted from drought 
at the end of the month. 

French Morocco. At the end of June, harvests were finished in south and east 
Morocco, and bore out the disastrous results forecast, in the centre the liarv 
est of cereals ended with that of hard w heats. In the north, the harvest of soft 
wheats, a little delayed by the violent rainstorms of 7 and 8 June, was in full 
swing; the sheaves remaining in the fields ha\ e not suffered severely from the storms; 
hard wheats were ripening under good conditions; generally 7 speaking, returns have 
been excellent in this region. 

For the whole of Morocco, the latest harvest estimates made at the end of 
J une confirm the forecasts of the previous mouth for hard wheats and barleys, and show 
a definite improvement for soft wheats; but harvests are still poor. 
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It is interesting to study the differences in yield under the different conditions 
of cultivation; wheat cultivated by Europeans on prepared fallow was 13 to 18 
centals (22 to 30 bushels); wheat cultivated by Europeans on stubble was 0 to 13 
centals (ro to 15 bushels); and wheat cultivated by natives was 4 to 6 centals {h 
to 10 bushels); all these were under the some conditions of sun and climate. Native 
crops, often grown with primitive methods, not only give yields lower than European 
crops, but they are also much more sensitive to bad weather conditions, especially 
drought. 

Tunisia: The crop estimates, published in the accompanying table, bear out the 
good forecasts made at the end of May when harvesting was in progress. It was 
ascertained at this period that yields were excellent in the north (Bizerta) and above 
average in quality, despite the rust which caused reductions in the wheat crop. The 
Florence-Aurore wheat in particular showed a high bushel weight. In the centre, 
(Tunis and Kef), seirocco and winds caused some serious shedding in the soft wheat 
crops but they stopped an attack of rust, and had no effect of the expected yields 
which continued excellent. In the south (Susa and Sfax) wheat and barley crops 
were very uneven, being mediocre in same places and average in the better watered 
places 

( y mon of South A truer As a result of good rains during May, ploughing was 
carried on uninterruptedly in the south-western area and most farmers were able to 
complete their work. In the south coastal belt it was impossible to do any ploughing 
for winter cereals owing to the dry conditions Kittle work w*as done also in the 
Karroo areas 

The Orange Free State experienced good rains during the month Winter crop 
prospects improved but germination was not good 

In the Transvaal, cold nights with severe frost were being experienced in May 
but the days were warm and sunny A good deal of wheat was sow r n, especially in 
the low veld area but at the end of the month work was somewhat held up by a 
shortage of labour 

Area and production of hard wheat m certain countries. 
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Oceania. 

Australia (Telegram of 15 July). Sowings have been completed in Western Aus¬ 
tralia and South Australia; germination was even and regular and crop condition is 
good in the former State and excellent in the latter. The crops in New South 
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Wales made a good start and crop condition is now good but rains are necessary 
to ensure a satisfacton harvest Sowings in Victoria were delayed by the dry state 
of the land; condition is fair to good but damper weather is desirable. 

The area expected to be harvested this year is about 13,700,000 acres, that is, 
about 11 per cent larger than last year and only > percent, smaller than the average 
of the years 1031-32 to 1035-3^. 


Current information on maize. 

Austria Following the rains of the middle of June, maize grew rapidly. Crops 
recovered from their delav and had been earthed up at the beginning of July. 

Frame * In the first fortnight oi June weather was hot and dry, while frequent 
and sharp showers fell in the second fortnight On 1 July, the crop condition in the 
system of the country w*as 68 as on 1 June In the first decade of July there was 
a coiLsiderable rise in temperature and dry weather, but stormy showers again fell 
in the following week 

Hungary On 6 July, following rain, maize looked well Karly varieties were in 
the first stage of flowering Late % arieties have rather a short stalk 

Italy Maize was in good condition in the middle of June. The frequent rains 
of the first half of June were a good influence and crop condition at mid-Jul} was 
considered excellent 

Portugal At the end of June crops in the north, where most of the maize is cultiv 
ated, were excellent on irrigated lands and in valleys, but those 011 noil-irrigated lands 
were less satisfactory, a good, even production, however, is still expected from the 
latter For the country as a w r hole, a good outturn is anticipated 

Romania The maize crop condition at the middle of July was officially described 
as follows Maize sowings were late everywhere I11 some northern districts, the crop 
did not grow' normally owdng to the drought, while in some parts of Muntenia it 
grew slowly and, at the end of May and in the first days of J une, suffered from the 
drought which is a feature of the Romanian climate 

In parts of Muntenia, Oltenia, the Banat and Transylvania, moisture yvas suffi¬ 
cient for normal growth 

Condition at tnid-Julv corresponded with the initial condition in the various 
regions. (k>od crops are expected in the w’est of Muntenia, in Oltenia, the Banat 
and in parts of Transylvania. The outturn will be very good in these areas if 
rains come in the second half of J uly In the remainder of the country, production 
will be fair or poor. 

Czechoslovakia Maize, having had enough moisture, is on the wfliole in good 
condition. 

Yugoslavia The heavy rain that fell in June has ensured that the soil wall have 
enough moisture for a long time. At the end of July crops were looking very well. 

U. S S R * During the second half of June and the first half of July the weather 
conditions in Ukraina and the North Caucasus were favourable for the normal growth 
of the crop 

United States- According to the crop report of 1 July, the maize area for harvest 
tills year is about 96,146,000 acres compared with a harvested area of 92,829,000 
acres last year and an average harvested area of 102,079,000 acres in the five years 
193 1 1° 1 935 * '1'he 19 37 acreage, though larger than those of the three previous 

years, is smaller than those of all other post-war years. Unit yields this year, how- 
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f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 477 — 
a) Above the average — /») Average — c ) Below the average - x) Areas estimated on i June — z) Spring 
m u n (excluding summer maize, i e, “ cxnquanhno ”) 3 ) Crop grown alone — 4 ) 1934 and 193s only — 

Area expected to be harvested — b) Area harvested 


ever, are expected to reach 26 7 bushels per acres as compared with 16.5 bushels in 
10*0 and an average of 25 4 bushels in the ten years 1023 to 1032 Total production 
will, therefore, compare favourably with the average levels of previous years The 
Juh toreeast is 1,440,237,000 centals (2,571,851,000 bushels) compared with a revised 
final estimate of 856,423,000 centals (1,320,327,000 bushels) in 1936 and a 1031*35 
average of r, 507,102.000 centals (2,334,271,000 bushels). 

hido-Chtna' The first crop gave lower than average yields owing to the drought 
lti many provinces Some parts of Tonkin, however, secured good yields 

The condition of the last crop was satisfactory at the end of May in Annam 
I11 the extreme south, the area cultivated was increased from 40 to 60 per cent. 
Apart from white maize for local consumption, red maize grown for export has become 
very important in one province (Khanh-Hoa) particularly on land newly cultivated. 

Sowings were nearly finished at the end of May in Cochin-China and Cambodia 
and growth was generally satisfactory, notwithstanding some damage caused by uneven 
distribution of rainfall, by the drought in Cochin-China, by floods in Cambodia and 
by rats in both States The maize crop covers a greater area than last year in 
Chandoc in Cochin-China where the crop lias extended from the banks of the Mekong 
and tlie Bassac to the centre ot the interior plains This increase results partly from 
the rise in maize prices which have become \ery remunerative and partly by the 
digging of canals which has done much to improve the low lying lands. 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office ot the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
jttrea. 

1)17 *9S f > 

acres. acres 


Area harvested in April. 88,200 129.5 00 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 April. 2,588,200 2,855,800 

Area of standing crops at the end of April . 1,051/100 1,065,000 
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Svria and Lebanon: Crop condition was good in all parts on t June. The figures 
in the system of the Institute were oo in Syria and 100 in Lebanon and Latakia. 

Kniva: The conditions of the maize crop in May were, on the whole, satisfactory, 
but it was reported that warm sunny weather was required in certain areas where 
the moisture was excessive. An increase in the acreage planted was noticed. 

Fu mb Morocco. In the north, the storms of 7 and 8 June brought moisture 
to spring crops at a time when the lack of it was beginning to be felt; the amount 
of water absorbed is enough to ensure a normal growth and field work is being 
actively undertaken. In the centre and still more in the south and east of Morocco, 
on the other hand, drought has gradually ruined hopes of a harvest in areas not irri¬ 
gated, irrigated crops look very well and give promise of excellent yields, but their 
area is very small compared with that of unirrigated crops. 

O11 the whole, the harvest of niai/e appears, by the estimate made at the end 
of June, certain to be definitely below average despite the extension of the area 
under cultivation. The production of sorghum and millet whose total area had been 
increased 40 per cent, to 352,100 acres, is estimated at only 1 ,i6*\ooo centals (2,080,0 x> 
bushels), as against 1,750,000 centals (3,126,000 bushels) last year and 035,000 centals 
(1,660,000 bushels) for the a\ erage 1031-1035 

Tumbler Maize and sorgho were in good condition of the end of Ma> Crops 
were ripening and gave promise of excellent yields. 


Current information on rice. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to rice 
this year is about 13,000 acres against 15,200 acres in 1030 and an average of 
18,200 acres in the five years ending 1035, percentages, 02 4 and 77.0 The crop 
condition of rice at the end of June was excellent. 

Italy: The weather conditions of June and of the first half of July were favourable 
for rice, which is generally in excellent condition. Cleaning and transplantation were 
completed in the middle of July. 

Portugal * Rice, which is being grown over much larger areas, was looking well at 
the end of June: it is possible that this year's production will completely cover domestic 
requirements. The crop condition of rice on 1 June in the system of the country was 
68, against at the same date in 1036. 

United States: The rice area for harvest in 1037 estimated at 1,003,000 acres 
as compared with a harvested area of 635,000 acres in T936 and an average of 857,000 
acres in the five years 1931 to 1935, percentages, 107.3 and 117.0 Production is 
expected to be about 21,922,000 centals (48,716,000 bushels) compared with 21,075,000 
centals (46,833,000 bushels) in 1936 and an average of 18,154,000 centals (40,343,000 
bushels); percentages, T04.0 and 120.8. 

Surinam: Ploughing for 1937 plantings was already begun in March in some 
districts, 

Taiwan . The growth of rice is proceeding normally in all the cultivated areas. 

India: Rain was general in the rice growing areas in the latter part of June 
and early in July. Rice sowing made progress and crop condition and prospects 
are fair. 

Indo-China: In Tonkin, the harvest of fifth month rice was in full swing at the 
end of May, owing to the drought, yields were poor in many districts; but they were 
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higher in several provinces and sometimes approached the 1936 figures (at Namh dinh 
and Phu by). In Annam, rice harvests of the first half-year were below average in 
almost every province, with a deficit as high in some cases as 40 and 50 per cent.; 
only in the extreme north (Tanh hoa) and some southern districts (north of Binh 
dinh) were yields average. 

The preparation of the soil for the planting out of rice of the tenth month was 
also retarded in many places in Tonkin by the drought, the seed beds were ready 
at the end of May. In Annam, the preparation of seedlings for the harvests of the 
second half-year was made under quite good conditions in the north; the planting 
out of eighth month rice was beginning in some rice-fields of the centre and south 
of Annam, in the extreme south the condition of seedlings of the eighth month and 
of dry crops was satisfactory. In Cochin-China field work on seed-beds Vas in pro¬ 
gress at the end of May and sowings had begun in some places, in the central pro¬ 
vinces of Cochin-China, the crop season has been somewhat retarded by the irregu¬ 
larity and insufficiency of rain. 

The estimates of the first rice crop in Tonkin and Annam are as follows: 


Average ° 0 1937 38 

*93b 37 193 * 32 *936 3? Average 

to 1935 36 *» 100 zoo 


Area (1,000 acres) 


Tonkin, 

5th 

month crop . . 

. 1,050 


1,108 

... 
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Vnnaiti 

I St 

semester crop . 

799 

1,006 

943 

79.4 

84 8 
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1 onkin. 

5 th 

month crop . . . 

• • • r » 3 2 7 

*>339 

r > 34 J 

99 I 

99 O 

Vimam, 

1st 

semester crop . 

. . . 662 

929 

768 

71 2 

86 2 


The area cultivated for tlie dry season crop in Cambodia in 1936-37 was 40,800 
acres against 46,000 acres in 1935-36 and an average of 71,200 acres m the five years 
ending 1934-35 Percentages- 88 6 and 573. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office oi the Department of Economic 
Adairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area 
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Syria and Lebanon' Crop condition was good in Syria on 1 June (90 in the 
system of the Institute). 

Egypt • Sowing of rice (sefi) was in active progress during June and approached 
its termination. Sowing of the few remaining areas, irrigation, drainage, transplanting. 


*** Si 7 Ingh 
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weeding and manuring are going on The water was adequate in the regions allowed 
to cultivate rice, ex< ept at some of the ends of canals where limited areas at the tail 
of Sharkawla canal and IC 1 Bahr El Sagheer in the province of Dakahlia, were slightly 
affected Crop condition is satisfactory 

Current information on potatoes. 
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f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereal tables and note on page 477 
a) Above tin average — ft) Avtiag< — c) Below the average — m) hoi consumption n) 1 or fictirie^ 
s) Uarlv pot itoes — /) bate potatoes — 1) M tin mid U( of the month 


la stria After the rams of the middle of June potatoes grew vigorously Lifting 
of the early varieties was being tarried out at the end of Jnnt The tubers are plen¬ 
tiful but rather small The main crop is thick and has begun to flower A good 
outturn is expected 

Belgium Potatoes are irregular Many parts ha\e had to be replanted The 
yields of early potatoes leave much to be desired Dressing and earthing up were 
done under good conditions 

Bulgaria The crop condition of potatoes at the end of June was excellent 
Franoe The first fortnight of J une was hot and dry, but violent hail and storm 
showers fell m the second fortnight On x July, the crop condition in the system 
of the country was 68 against 66 on i June, the growth was good but the crops 
were m many cases badly attacked by mildew and Doryphora The area attacked 
by this insect has extended this year, in southwestern districts a long way from 
the original centre of attack, but it is reported that treatments are much more fre¬ 
quently applied than m the past and notable progress has been made in this respect 
The first decade of J uly was hot and dry, but in the following week the weather 
was fine with sharp showers 
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Hungary: On 6 July, the crop condition of potatoes was very good (above the 
average in most provinces). The tubers of the early varieties are growing well and 
are numerous. 

Italy* Potatoes were in good condition generally at the beginning of July. 
Luxemburg: The development of potatoes was impeded by the rather dry and 
cool weather of the greater part of June 

Netherlands: Development was irregular owing to the wetness of the soil. Some 
improvement followed the warm weather in June and condition rose to fairly good. 

Poland: The rain that fell in the second fortnight of June assisted growth and 
towards the end of the month the crop condition of potatoes was on the whole average. 

United Kingdom * Both early and main crops of potatoes in England and Wales, 
although backward, look very well. In districts where lifting has begun, the 
conditions of the crop is reported to be satisfactory and the yield up to average. The 
crop in Scotland was planted in generally good conditions of weather and soil and the 
crop was in good condition at the end of June 

The area in Northern Ireland will be greater despite a delay in planting. The 
earlv varieties were reported to be growing well at the end of May. 

Switzerland' Weather conditions in June were extraordinarily good for potato 
crops Everywhere are reports of vigorous or even luxuriant foliage. Spring potatoes 
harvested hitherto have been satisfactory 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of potatoes this year is 
be about 17,070,000 centals (20,450,000 bushels) against 12,521,000 (20,868,000) in 
1030 and 16,580,000 (27,634,000) on the average of the five years ending 1035, 
percentages, 1445 and 108 * 

( zevhnslnvakia The good influence of the rain which fell in the second half of 
J une is now apparent I,«ite crops have been mostly earthed up for the second time 
and are growing well, but need still more moisture 

l'mted State? The first forecast oi the potato crop places production at 242,537,000 
centals ( p>4,220,000 bushels) against 107.098,000 centals (329,007,000 bushels) in 1936 
and an average of 227,4*1,000 centals (370,068,000 bushels) in the years 1031 to 
1035, percentages 122 5 and 1066 

Syria and Lebanon The situation of crops was good on 1 June Condition, in 
the system of the Institute, was 100 in Lebanon and 85 in Syria 

Algeria Early or winter crops have shown good or average results according to 
locality Spring potatoes ha\e been planted under good conditions. 

I uni si a Production was considered to be rather mediocre at the end of May. 


General review of the crop condition of sugar beets. 

The improvement in the European sugar-beet situation which had begun 
during the first fortnight of June continued more strongly during the second 
fortnight. The late grow th, due to the late sowing and the unfavourable conditions 
which prevailed during the first stage of development, had been largely made 
up at the end of June. In fact, the second fortnight of June, which was marked 
by rather heavy rainfall and a rather low temperature, brought humidity in many 
countries, without however hampering the field w r ork which in general w^as in 
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full swing, to the great benefit of the growth of the beets. The invasion of weeds 
was effectively checked, so that at the beginning of July the crop condition of 
sugar beets was much better than in the first days of June. All the European 
beet countries show a clear improvement on the previous situation. It is true 
that the crop condition is not uniformly satisfactory everywhere, but where it 
is not, it is necessarv to look for the reason in the particularly unfavourable 
weather conditions under which the first stage of growth took place, as w'as the 
case in Poland, Romania and Czechoslovakia. Though the weather during the 
second fortnight of June was practically uniform throughout Europe, during 
the first decade of July it was rather variable, even in outlying areas. Never¬ 
theless, hot and dry weather prevailed with showers here and there, so that it is 
difficult to say if crops have made progress or if they have remained stationary. 
At all events, the change cannot have been appreciable, and the good situation 
of sugar beets at the end of June does not seem to have undergone am appreciable 
changes during the following decade. 


Acreage oj sugar-beet. 


COUNTRIES 


Germany . 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Irish Free State . . . 

Finland . 

France. 

Great Britain. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Netherlands. 

Poland. 

Romania. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Czechoslovakia .... 
Yugoslavia. 

Total Europe a) . 

U.SS.R. 

Total Europe b) . 

Canada . 

United States . . . . 

Total North America . 

Japan . 

Turkey. 

Total Asia . 
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114 

174 

103,287 

105,654 

102.963 

98 

100 

358 000 

300.069 

293.790 

119 

122 

82 500 

72,232 

76,839 

114 

107 

134 700 

126 935 

112,615 

106 

120 

5 900 

4.2(H) 

3,652 

141 

162 

414,562 

381,260 

392.016 

109 

106 

37,000 

63.766 

71 118 

58 

52 

4.167.759 

5923 704 

3,782.260 

106 

110 

2,943,000 

3,020 560 

3.237,622 

97 

91 

7.110759 

6 944,264 

7.019,882 

102 

101 

1 ) 48,000 

1 ) 56.100 

1 ) 49,500 

86 

1 97 

778,000 

776,000 

798.619 

100 

97 

826,000 

832.100 

848,/19 

99 

97 

55.451 

50,615 

25,331 

110 

219 

57.000 

55,800 

46.788 

102 

1 21 

112 451 

106.415 

72,119 

105 

156 

5,106,210 

4,862,219 

4,702,498 

10 $ 

109 

8,049,210 

7382,779 

7,940,120 

102 

101 


') Approximate data. — a) Not including U. S. S. R — b) Including U S.S. R. — i) For sugar and drying. 
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Current Information on sugar. 


Sugar beet. 


COUNTRIES 


Germany. 

Austria .. 

Belgium 
Scotland - 
France 

Lithuania. 

Netherlands ... 

Poland ... 

Switzerland , 

Czechoslovakia 

t atuitla 
United States 


Crop condition f) 


*) 


iat July, 

~T ~ft 


*937 


h - 

n 

! /) 

67 


4 — — 


x*t J«in*, *937 


«) 


6 ) 


27 1 - 

28 - 


103 - — , — 


- 1) 65 

80 — 
27 t - 


92 1 
842 


1 


*) 


1st July, 1936 

fr)“T c 


60 


2.6 

2 I 

*) ; 

1; no ! 

1 - , D 73 , 

1) 28 1) 32 

i - ' 79 , 

- 2.3 

i 1 


86 
60 9 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals tabic and note on page 4 77 
— 1 ) At middle of the month 


\ it stria At the end of June, only the early sown beet was in full leaf, the later 
crops being backward The wide differences in the development of the crops caused 
a serious delav in work 

Bulgatia The crop condition of sugar-beet at the end of June was excellent. 

7 ranee' The first fortnight of June was hot and dry, but the rain that fell in 
the setoml half of the month assisted the beets The second dressing and singling 
were often late and this might have been much more damaging to the crops had 
the weather at the end of June allowed a more rapid growth of the plants On 
the whole, the situation great 1 \ improved in the course of June and the crop con¬ 
dition in the system of the country was 67 011 1 July, against 60 on 1 June, it has 
thus nearlv reached the level of the last ten years 

The first decade of July was hot and dry, toward** the end there were beginning 
to be complaints oi lack ot moisture The temperature dropped and storm showers 
fell during the following week 

Hungary On h July, the roots of the sugar beet were growing very well. By this 
time the third hoeing had been finished. The crop condition was average or above 
average in most of the provinces. 

Italy The sugar-beet crops were in good condition in June and generally favour¬ 
able at mid-July 

[Netherlands: Condition is fairly good but development is considerably behind 
normal 

Poland. The rain that fell in the second fortnight of June improved the growth 
of the crop. 

United Kingdom' With the more favourable weather of June, sugar-beet made 
rapid growth and the condition of the plants is satisfactory 

Czechoslovakia: The good influence of the rain which fell in rhe second half of 
June has become largely apparent. The sugar beet has been earthed up for the second 
time or is being earthed up, The beet is already covering most of the ground. 
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U. S. S. R.: The frequent heavy rainfalls of the second fortnight of June and 
the first fortnight of July in the most important districts under sugar beet assisted 
the growth of the crop. 

Argentina: In June the work of harvesting the canes was in progress in all the 
centres of production of the country. In the province of Tucuman yields per acre were 
550 centals (28 short tons) in Santa Fe 660 centals (33 short tons), in the province of 
Corrientes and Chaco, on the other hand, yields will be generally low. 

Barbados By the middle of June good showers fell throughout the island, improv¬ 
ing the crop condition. 

Canada: The production of beet-sugar in 1036-37 was 1,725,400 centals (80,268 
short tons) against 1,362,000 centals (oh ,too short tons) in the previous year and an 
average of 1,203,600 centals (64,680 short tons); percentages, 126.7 and 133.4. 

I mted States. Tlie first estimate of the production of sugar-beet in 1037 is 
179,040,000 centals (8,052,000 short tons) compared with 180,560,000 centals (0,028,000 
short tons) last year and an average of 173,720,000 centals (8,08(>,ooo short tons); 
percentages, 00.2 and 103.1. 

British Guiana: (rood rains fell in Mav. breaking the prolonged drought and 
benefiting the autumn sugar crop 

Jamaica * Cane grinding continued in May under favourable conditions, 

Haiti: The total cane-sugar exports during the period October-Mav for the 1030- 
1637 reason were 560,700 centals (28480 short tons), as against 715.600 centals 
(35,780 short tons) exported during the corresponding period of 1035*36 

St Luna It was reported in May that the 1037 crop had been completed, the 
outturn of “first sugars" being 177.300 centals (8,860 short tons) as compared with 
178,200 (8,600) last year. Percentage 09 5 

Surinam The lowness of rainiall in February and March was unfavourable to 
growth of cane planted in good time. December and early January plantings were 
however, in good condition. Borers and froghopper caused some local damage but 
disease was not serious. 

Trinidad- Reaping of the T037 cane crop continued in May under favourable 
conditions. 

Taiwan. The crop condition of cane in new plantations is g<xxl and growth 
is proceeding under normal conditions. 

India Rainfall was general in the sugar areas and the condition of the standing 
crops is fair. 

Indo-Chma At the end of May, vegetation was good or fair in Tonkin, according 
to region. In Annam, tlie last harvests were mediocre in one province (NghO-Tiuh); 
the growth of standing crops was normal. Growth was also normal in Cochin-China 
at the end oi May. 

Netherlands Indies (Aneta): In the second half of June the weather was rather 
dry though it is as yet impossible to say anything regarding the issue of the east 
monsoon. In the last few days, however, rain fell over a large port of J ava. 

The drier weather favoured ripening. In several localities cane yields were 
disappointing in view of the fine stand which generally promised higher yields. From 
various parts yields were reported that are amongst the lowest. 

Development of the young plants was in general satisfactory though here and 
there the effects of the preceding wet period were noticeable. Though the drier 
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Production of cane-sugar. 





Average 



Average 

% * 936-37 

COUNTRIES 

*936*37 *) 

1935*36 

X930-3* 

to 1934*33 

*936*37 x) 

*935-36 

1930 - 3 * 

to *934-33 

*935-36 

■» too 

Aver¬ 

age 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


■» 100 

AMFKK-A. 

Antigua 

672 

476 

387 

33.600 

23,811 

19.327 

141 

174 

Argentina. 

9,576 

8.607 

7,621 

478.7% 

430,368 

381.022 

111 

126 

Barbados . 

2,750 

2,895 

2,133 

138.000 

144.737 

106.633 

95 

129 

Brazil. 

22,046 

25,817 

19,518 

M00.000 

1.290,850 

975,879 

85 

113 

Cuba. 

67,491 

57,982 

56,306 

3,374,490 

2.900.000 

2 815.256 

116 

120 

Ecuador . 

408 

406 

439 

20.400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United State* (La ) . . 

7,4% 

6,658 

4,010 

370,000 

333,000 

200 474 

113 

187 

British Guiana 

4,409 

4,389 

3,061 

220,000 

219,445 

153.060 

100 

144 

Jamaica. 

2,361 

2,049 

1,403 

118,069 

102.000 

70,000 

115 

168 

Martinique . . 

1,102 

1,101 

1,023 

60,000 

55.040 

51,146 

1 100 

108 

Mexico. 

6,614 

6,790 

4,989 

300,000 

340,000 

249,500 

, 97 

133 

Peru. 

9,370 

8.951 

8,819 

468,000 

448,000 

440.940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico . . . 

18,828 

18.527 

17,471 

941,000 

926.335 

873,522 

I 102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

9 480 

10,076 

8,719 

470,000 

503.795 

435,928 

i 94 

109 

St Kitts 

762 

631 

506 

38.100 

31 555 

25 305 

121 

150 

Trinidad 

3,594 

3,465 

2.416 

180.000 

173,220 

120.978 

104 

149 

Venezuela . 

551 

496 

456 

28.000 

24.800 

22.824 

lit 

121 

fatal Amenta . . 

167,510 

159,316 

139,277 

8.334,455 

7,967,254 

i ! 

6,963,737 

105 

120 

\9IA j 

Taiwan . . . 1 

21,826 

19,877 

i 

17,781 

1 j 

^ 1,090.000 1 

! 1 

993,831 

889.061 

110 

123 

India 2) . j 

150,461 

132,340 

98.202 

, 7.522.%3 

6,616,893 

4,910.030 

114 

[ 153 

Japan 3 ) • ... 

2,723 

2,427 

2,018 136,100 

121.300 

100.900 

112 

135 

Java . | 

31 091 

13,060 

34,550 1 1.554.544 

653 000 

1,727,486 

238 

90 

Philippine Is 4) . 

j 27.778 

24,471 

23.579 1 

1.390.000 

1,220,000 

1,178.937 

| 114 

118 

fatal . . . . j 

l 

233.879 

, 192,175 

176,130 | 

11,693,607 

9,605,024 

8,806.414 

1 122 

1 

133 

Africa 1 

Egypt . 

! 

i 3.044 

2,903 

3 220 ! 

152.200 

145.100 

161,020 

1 

j 105 

94 

Mauritius . 

1 6.621 

6,184 

4.729 

331,000 

309,000 

236,400 

107 

140 

Rif union . 

1,587 | 

2,007 | 

1.273 t 

79,000 

100,366 

63,642 

79 

125 

Union of South Africa 

! 8.927 

8,346 | 

7.312 

446.334 

417.318 

365,590 ( 

1 107 

122 

7 otal A frua .... 

20,179 

19,440 \ 

76.334, 

1,008,534 

971,784 

826,652 

104 

j 

122 

Oceania 

Australia. 

: 

! 

17,417 

14.482 

1 

13.251 !! 871.000 

724,100 

662,549 

j 120 

131 

Hawaii. 

20,834 

21,451 j 

20,124 ; 

1,042 000 

1,073.000 

1,006,168 

1 97 

104 

Fiji Is. 

3,351 

2,932 

2.369 

1 

168,000 

147,000 

118,447 

| 114 

141 

Total Oceania . . . 

41,602 

38,865 

35.744 j 

2,081,000 

1,944,100 

1,787,164 | 

107 

116 

Totals . . 1 

1 

463,170 

409,796 

367,685 

l 

23,117,596 

20,488,162 

18383,967 | 113 

!. 

126 


x) Approximate data. — 2 ) Production of gur — 3 ) Production of «ugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4 ) Production of sugar and panotha. 


weather counteracted heavy weed growth there was. still considerable damage from this 
cause There were many complaints of reduced labour capacity through disease 
and other causes 

Infestation by stemborers is heavy on many estates this year and glaglah, gum- 
mOvSis and yellow stripe are also reported locally in the new planting 

Egypt: Growth of the sugar cane is progressing satisfactorily, and, in some of 
the early cultivations of Upper Egypt, the plants began to form the intemodes. Wat¬ 
ering, hoeing and manuring are being carried out. Crop condition on 1 July was good. 
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Union of South Africa' In May, the sugar-cane condition averaged io per cent, 
below normal. The weather was very dry throughout the sugar belt. At no centre 
did the rainfall reach one inch and the cane is consequently becoming drought affected. 

Current information on vines. 

Germany' The hot weather of the first half of June stimulated flowering of well 
grown vines. Flowering in some places, however, was uneven owing to the heavy 
rain and hail which was experienced in mid-June. Moth is widespread and has done 
much damage in some places. The crop condition of vines at the beginning of July 
was about average. 

Austria. Flowering occurred in good conditions at the end of June, Clusters 
were growing rapidly and are healthy. Crop condition was 2.1 on 1 July against 2 3 
on 1 June and i.8 on 1 July 1936. 

Bulgaria: The coming harvest of table grapes is likely to be very good. Vines 
have escaped the attacks of cryptogamic diseases and are very promising. 

France: In the first fortnight of June weather was hot and dr>, the temperature 
was lower in the second fortnight and violent rain and hail storms occurred in many 
places. The condition and development of the grapes were both good; mildew has so 
far done only a little harm in the large producing provinces, but disease and Cochxlis 
have done very serious damage in many parts On 1 J uly the condition of the v ines 
was 71 in the .system of the country, against 70 011 1 June, provided there are no 
serious cryptogamic attacks, the crop condition gives hopes of a normal yield, despite 
the unsatisfactory formation of grapes in the spring. The weather conditions of the 
first decade of J ulv seem also to ha\ e been favourable to vines, except in southern 
large producing areas. 

In the following table we give the area of \ ine^ ards in 1 Jime, together with the 


similar figures of previous \ ears- - 





*7 

Bearing area. 

1 

\vir.iKi 

« 1 uoo uerefc) 

l M<» 

— 100 

aw 10(1 

Vines for wine grapes.3,743 

3,«<><.) 

3,820 

98 2 


Vines for table grapes. 81 

78 

<>« 

Io 3 5 

118.1 

Total . . . 3,82j 

1,887 

3,888 

98,3 

98 ,J 

N on-bearing area . 114 



3 

7**3 

Totau area . . . 3,937 

4,012 

4,55* 

98,1 

97»2 

Hungary The hot weather of the beginning of July favoured the growth of the 
vines. Grape formation is .satisfactory. 


Italy: In the first fortnight of June weather conditions were quite fair for vines 
which were growing well mid were practically free from attacks of Peronaspora . In 
some areas there were eases of shedding more particularly in some southern provinces 
(Tarentum and Syracuse) In the second half of June vines were in good condition 
everywhere but had suffered considerably from hail in several provinces and attacks 
of Peronospora particularly in Piedmont, Kmilia, Marche, Umbria and South Italy. 
There was also some oidium damage, particularly in Marche and Apulia, and shedding 
in some parts of Sicily. 
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Luxemburg: The generally low temperature of the second fortnight of June was 
unfavourable for the flowering of vines. Fruiting is, on the whole, poor; the appearance 
of Cochvhs has been noted. The crop condition of vines expressed in the system of 
the country was 3.6 on 1 July against 2.5 on 1 June 1937 and 2.4 on 1 July 1936. 

Portugal Flowering on the whole was very satisfactory and the grapes formed 
under fair conditions. At the end of May mildew had not yet been reported anywhere 
and attacks of oidium had only been very rare and not serious If weather conditions 
remain good, an outturn much above that of 1936 is expected. The crop condition 
on j June was 72, as against 67 on 1 May and 58 on 1 June 1936. 

Switzerland' The fine weather of May and June has been extraordinarily favou¬ 
rable for the growth of vines. They flowered under good conditions As against this, 
the formation of grapes has not been very great, so that on the whole only a poor to 
average yield may be expected The prospects as regards quality are very satisfactory. 
In some parts worms have done damage. Furthermore, wornivS of the second genera¬ 
tion are liable to do further serious damage. Other parasites and diseases have not 
been very noticeable. On the whole, an average production is expected in German 
Switzerland I11 French Switzerland, particularly in the Cantons of Vaud and Geneva 
prospects arc not so good and only a poor outturn is expected In Valais, prospects 
vary a little according to the types of vine, a poor to average outturn is expected. 
In all the vineyard districts growth is well advanced and, as far as it is possible to predict 
at present quality promises to be good if weather conditions remain favorable The 
crop condition on r July in the system of the country was 62 against 70 at the same 
time last year 

( zt(htnloi ahia Vines are growing well. 

Ugentni 1 The quantity ot wine produced in the province of Mendoza was above 
expectations In J une w r ork in the vineyards was continuing under good conditions 

s \tni and Ltbanon Weather conditions in May were generall} fair, flowering 
conditions were normal in Syria, fair in Lebanon, and good in Jebel ed Druz, but 
in Latukia which is a comparatn ely unimportant vine producing area, coditions were 
bad owing to hail and bad weather. On 1 June the crop condition evas as follows 
in the system of the Institute 90 in Syria, 100 m Lebanon, fio in Latakia, good in 
Jebel ed Druz 

tlgnnt Condition was good at he end of June though growth was retarded on 
dry lands in Constantine Mildew’ appeared only 111 a few places and, ow'ing to the 
lack oi moisture, caused no damage Oidium, however, is causing anxiety in Oran 
and, in particular, in Constantine where repeated treatments failed to check it Flea- 
beetle is very active and Fumagme and Phorna are reported in some places 

The crop, though differing from one district to another, is not very plentiful. 
The formation of clusters w>as poor. The April frosts caused serious damage in some 
plains in Alger and flowering in vSorne districts of this province was unsatisfactory. 
There were many cases of poor fruit formation in Constantine and the crop is not 
likely to be larger than last year. 

Libya: Temperatures in May were normal. Vines were in good condition on 
1 June. 

French Morocco: Vines owing to their situation have been favoured for the most 
part by the distribution of rainfall. At the and of June, the crop condition was very 


**** St. 7 
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satisfactory: the vines were almost free of mildew, and though there were signs of attacks 
of oiVlium, they were not very serious. Production was stated to be good but not very 
large, owing to the poor formation of grapes in the spring. 

Tttnnia Vines were in good condition at the end of May. Growth was good 
and there was little disease, except for some cases of oidium in the north (the Bizerta 
region) Grapes were growing well and their size slightly offsets the disappointing 
formation ot dusters The crop appears to be satisfactory in volume. 

Current information on olives. 

(ireut Olive production this year is excellent A record production in com¬ 
parison w’itli the area cultivated is recorded this year in Crete In the Ionian Islands 
the recent rain w r as beneficial for the trees. In Mytilene, Chios and Samos, production 
is very satisfactory With some slight exceptions, it is the same in Peloponnesus 
and Epirus In Thessaly, Kubcea and in the Cyclades, production will be below’ the 
average this year but not below* last year's level. 

According to the most recent estimates, the total oil production this year will 
reach 3 i to 3.3 million centals (40 to .43 million American gallons) against 1 ,<>75,000 
centals (25,060,000 American gallons) last year and an average of 2,443,000 centals 
(32,110,000 American gallons) m the years 1031 to 103*5. 

Italy At the end of June production in general was expected to be fair Shedding 
has reduced the crop, especially in South Italy and Sicily and there was also some hail 
damage. 

Portugal' Throughout the country the olive blossom has been very abundant 
and the crop condition promises an excellent harvest The crop condition 011 1 June 
was 82, as against, 73 on 1 May and 02 or 1 June 1036. According to information refer¬ 
ring to the end of June, the excellent conditions attending flowering, and fruiting and 
the abundance of fruit give promise of a plentiful production of olive oil 

Argentina The picking of olives in the provinces of La Rioja and Mendoza has 
given good results. 

Syria and I ehanon Conditions in May w r ere generally favourable for growth 
and flowering. Condition on 1 June was as follow’s in the system of the Institute. 
<>o in Syria, roo in Lebanon, no in Latakia 

Algeria At the end ot June flowering had finished and the fruit was forming 
normally. Crop prospects were good, despite a considerable shedding of olives. 
Condition is uneven and the shortage of moisture is causing anxietv as to the crop 
results wdiicli had previously diminished owing to shedding caused by scirocco. 

Libya * Temperatures were normal in May Olive trees w^ere in good condition 
on 1 June. 

Tunisia; At the end of May, in the south (the Susa and Sfax areas) olives were 
very uneven in appearance. On the whole, flowering gave promise of an average 
crop, provided shedding did not occur in the summer. It should be noted that rainfall 
was light in these areas In the central districts (Tunis and Kef areas) fruit appeared 
to be forming normally. In the north (the Bizerta region), prospects were very good 
in .some places and average in others. 
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Current information on flax. 

Area and crop condition of flax. 


COUNTRIES 


Area houn 


|| 

] Crop Condition f) 

L 

1937 

1936 

Average 
*93* 1 
to 10^5 

| % 1937 j. 

1 1936 1 

1 ** 100 1 

1 1 

Aver 
«• 100 

i 

| l-VII 1937 

! 

1 - 

VT .1937 

X* 

VII.X 936 

| i r ooo acres 


1 1 

1 

1 

1 


*) 1 *) 1 t) 

1 1 

•> 

1 b) c) 

I 

<0 

b) c) 

Vustrm 

i i 

6 

5 

1 


j 24 — 1 - 

..... 


24 - - 

lkljjmm 

70 

72 

33 

% 9 

211 3 

«) | — ( — 

— 

— — 

- 

1 /) - 

Bulgaria . . 

10 

6 

2 

1 161 7 

407 9 


— 

j — — 

— 


ti »«) 

10 

9 i) 7 

1125 

136 2 


— 

.— — 

— 

- —■ 

llunguM j/() 

15 

15 

1 / 27 

103 4 

55 5 

1 — — > — 

— 

— _ 

— 

— — 

ltulv 

25] 

20 

9 

, 126 2 

271 1 


— 

— 1 — 

— 

— — 

),it Imamu ~) 

1 

! 208 

145 

1 


i - I 00 j — 

— 

— — 

- 

100 — 

NithcilimJs 1 

43, 

33 

14 

130 6 

293 4 


— 

- 58 

— 

64 - 

1 * >lund 


330 

257 

t 


| - 1 - 1)?5 

— 

— — 

— 

3 0 - 

Czechoslovakia 1 

43 

j 

40 

23 

105 3 

187 1 


— 


— 

— —* 

Ctinada 

427 

i 468 

377 

91 31 

113 1 

1 

— 

— _ 

— 

— _ 

l mti <i St ites 

1.081 

! 180 

, 1 770 

91 6 

61 1 ; 

1 - , “ 75 7 

— 

— 

— 

- 55 8 

India 

3.594 

3.457 

3,230 

1040 

1113 

_ 1 __ __ j 

- 

- ~ 

- 

~ - 

1 k'I' 1 

7 

6 

4 

109 1 

176 5 

— — — 

— 

1 __ 

_ 

1 _ 

I uni !i "M >ro(u» 


43 

49 





j - 1 



+ Stt (xpltuuhon of the vinous svstem- ujm 


a) Crops mm ah 

, foi hbrt production 

h) crops 

ni uni lot ''ttd prodm U m 


Vvcr »Kt 

1 and 1935 

— 2 ) I'lax and 

hemp — *) Middh 

of pievi »us 


in nth 


ludrta Flax was rather short at the end of June but was growing more vigor- 
ouslv Flowering of the earh varieties had begun at this time 
llelgium Flax crops are on the whole good 

Bulgaria The crop condition of flax at the end of June was excellent 
hi ami On 1 July, flax was looking well In the first decade of Juh tempera 
tuns were rather high and there was a general lack of ram towards the end crops 
wtrt beginning to show tilt effects ot drought, stormy showers, at more or less regular 
intervals, fell during the following week 

Hungan Hv (> July, the flax harvest had begun in some places The crop 
tor Able is generally thin and poor The crop for seed promises an average yield 
The seeds are tairlv well developed 

Italy The condition of the flax crops 111 June was generally good, except m the 
Province of Ancona Harvesting was 111 full swing m the middle of July and yields 
were good 

Latvia According to agricultural correspondents, the crop condition of flax on 
1 July was 45 o per cent average, 13 6 per cent above average and 41 4 per cent 
below average. The situation is largely to be attributed to the severe drought 

Netherlands The crop suffered seriously from the weather and remained short. 
United Kingdom The sow mg of the flax crop in Northern Ireland was completed 
early in May r . In most districts sowings w r ere on a smaller scale than last season 
With good weather and soil conditions prevailing for sowing, the crop havS brairded 
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well. There was some insect trouble but little damage was done and the crop was 
in a satisfactory condition at the end of May 

( znhoMovakur The condition of flax is uneven. In some areas it is rather short. 

r S S K : The heavy rains of the third decade of June and the first decade 
of July in the flax-growing regions accelerated ripening considerably. The crop situa¬ 
tion is satisfactory At the end of the first decade of July lifting had begun in some 
areas. 

Amentum (Telegram of 21 July). The situation of the flax sowings varies from 
region to region. In the Provinces of Buenos Aires and Hntre Rios the weather condi¬ 
tions were generally favourable but in Cordoba, Santa Fe and the Paxnpn field work 
has been delayed by the dry condition of the soil and sowings were hampered 

United Statts. The production of linseed in 1037 is expected, on the basis of the 
crop condition at 1 July, to amount to about 1,208,000 centals (7,622,000 bushels 
Compared with 3,308,000 centals (5,008,000 bushels) in 1030 atul an average of 5,030,000 
centals (10,070,000 bushels) in the period 1031-35 

The area expected to be harvested, at 1,081,000 acres is lower than any harvested 
area recorded in post-war years but, as a result of the favourable conditions of the 
vear, the yield p.'r acre is expected to be as high as 7 1 bushels compared with 5.0 
bushels last year and an average of 0.9 bushels in the ten years 1023 to 10 *2 

Uruguay. In June th^ swings of flax were in progress under favourable con¬ 
ditions 

Egypt ’ The production of linseed in 1037 is estimated at 15,700 centals (m.Ooo 
bushels), compared with 43.000 centals (70,800 bushels' in 1030 and an average 2\200 
bushels (50, pm bushels) for the previous five years, percentages are respectivelv iob.2 
and 1022 

French Morocco. Though linseed production is rather low, because of bad weather 
conditions, at the same time there is a noticeable new tendonc> among Huropean set¬ 
tlers to cultivate tli ‘ flax for fibre, and this has been done this year over quite a 
considerable area 

Current information on cotton. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to cotton 
this year is about 121,700 acres against 72,200 acres in 1030 and an average of 
44,400 acres in the five years ending 1035, percentages roS 5 and 274.3. The crop con¬ 
dition of cotton at the end of June w r as excellent. 

Italy: The cotton crops, with the exception of those in Sicily, showed good growth 
in J une. 

U. S S. Hr lu the second half of June and the first half of July, weather was 
hot and fine in Central Asia. In the unirrigated cotton area (Ukraine and North Cau¬ 
casus), frequent warm showers have fallen, which have greatly accelerated the growth 
of cotton. By the end of June in the unirrigated area flowering had begun while in 
the irrigated area plants were forming their fourth or fifth leaf. 

The crop situation is satisfactory. According to the report of the Commissariat 
of Agriculture, on 1 July the second weeding had already been finished in 94 per cent, 
of cases and the third in 70 per cent. 
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The work of irrigation was proceeding well; on 1 July the first irrigation had been 
made everywhere, the second on 82 per cent, of the area and the third on 78 per cent. 

United States: During the week ending 23 June, temperatures in the cotton belt 
averaged considerably above normal in the north and near normal in the south. Rain* 
fall was moderate to heavy over much of the eastern part of the belt, but was light 
to only moderate in most other sections, the weather generally being favourable. 

In TexawS the progress and condition of the crop ranged from fair to good with 
fields generally dean and plants blooming freely in the south. There has, however, 
been considerable replanting, which is just completed, and much of the crop is a fort¬ 
night late. In Oklahoma conditions were generally favourable, except that much 
replanting lias been necessary in the western portion. Some plants are blooming in 
the southern section of the State 

In the central States crop progress varied from fair to excellent. In the eastern 
part of the belt further reports were received of weevil activity. Some improvement 
lias taken place in the Carolinas and crop progress in Georgia was mostly very good. 

Weather during the week ending 30 June was generally warm and sunny, with 
verv little precipitation until the latter part, when showers were general over tlie Eas¬ 
tern 1U It Weather was generally favourable 

In Texas progress of cotton was fair to good, but it is on the average nearly a fort¬ 
night late in most districts. Bolls are forming well in the northern portion but in 
the northwest plants are in all stages of development from just planted to knee-high. 
Picking is general in the southern section. 

In Oklahoma progress ami condition arc mostly good, with replanting about fin¬ 
ished in the west. In the Central State's of the belt weather was mostly favourable, 
although in some wot sections fields are still grassy. Squares are forming generally 
in northern sections, and plants are blooming in the south 

In the Atlantic area squares are forming welt in the northern districts Bolls, 
are appearing as far north as south-eastern North Carolina. 

In some moisture sections, such as parts of South Carolina, plants are sappy, with 
fields grass} and weevil active 

Weather during the week ending 7 July was cool in the Eastern Cotton Belt and 
wanner than normal in the west. Substantial rains occurred in most places east of 
the Mississippi Valley, while in the Western half of the belt, except locally in some 
northern sections, the week was almost rainless 

The weather was mostly fa\ourable for cotton, and fair to good advance is repor¬ 
ted tiom most sections 

In Texas progress continued fair to good, and bolls were opening rapidly. Picking 
is progressing in the extreme south. In Oklahoma progress and condition continued 
fair to good, although there is complaint of grasshopper da mage in some western countries. 

In Arkansas weather was favourable except for too much rain in the northwest. 
Plants are mostly strong, and are blooming in southern and central portions. In tlie 
lower Mississippi Valley there was generally dry and sunm weather, winch was favour¬ 
able for holding weevil in check. 

From Alabama and Tennessee eastward there was considerable rainfall, and the 
increased moisture was beneficial in some localities, but favoured weevil activity in 
others. 

Generally, however, weather was largely favourable, and the progress of cotton 
has been good in most places. Plants are squaring and blooming freely in the Central 
Sections, while bolls are forming as far north as southern South Carolina, and there 
is scattered blooming into northern Georgia and parts of Tennessee. 
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The acreage of cotton in cultivation on i Juh was estimated by the Government to 
be 34, 192,000 acres, compared with 30,960,000 acres in 1036 and an average of 34,382,000 
during the five years ended 1035 , percentages, no ) and 09 . \ Increases are shown 
in all States with the least expansion in Oklahoma and Texas, where increases of 
3 and 7 per cent, respectively are indicated. Increases in the South Atlantic and 
South Central States range from 30 per cent in Louisiana and Alabama to 10 per 
cent in South Carolina and 28 per cent in Florida. 

(reorgia shows an increase of 15 per cent, Mississippi and Arkansas 12 per cent, 
and North Carolina 11 per cent. The increase in California is by per cent., which, 
following the increase of 08 per cent in 1939, places the current year’s acreage for the 
State at the high record of 018,000 acres 

Haiti * The total cotton exports in the period October-May of the season 1936*37 
were 100,800 centals (22,970 bales) against 108,700 centals (22.740 bales) exported 
in the corresponding period of the previous season 

Venezuela The cotton crop is reported to be very light for the season 1 937-38. 

Indo-China: Cotton harvesting was completed at the end of May in Central 
Annam but yields were mediocre owing to drought 111 some provinces ((juang-Xani). 
In South Annam the plants suffered considerably from drought, growth was delayed 
and flowering failed. 

Syria and Lebanon . On 1 June, crops were in good condition. Expressed in the 
system of the Institute, crop condition was S5 in Syria and 100 in Latakia I11 the 
latter, where the crop is of less importance, there is an increase of 20 per cent in 
the cultivated area over last year, the average now being 10,400 acres. 

Egypt (Telegram of 15th July) The area cultivated to cotton this year is about 
2,053,000 acres against 1,781,000 in 193637 and 1,057,000 011 the average ot the the 
seasons ending 1933-30, percentages 115 3 and 1239. 

Freni h Motoito The area under cotton has jumped up this year, particularly 
in the irrigated area round Rharb, not oulv among the European settlers, who had 
neglected it for several years, but also among the natives. For the latter the action 
taken by the administrative services lias had very encouraging results. No official 
statistics have yet been compiled 

Nigeria' It was reported in May that cotton ginning was practically finished in 
the North and exports were expected to be just under 100,000 centals ^33,300 bales 
of 478 lb) compared with 191,600 (10,090) last season. Percentage: 833. 

Uganda In the Eastern and Northern Provinces the average planted to the end 
of May with the new cotton crop was reported to be considerably larger than that plan¬ 
ted last year to the corresponding date, this being mostly due to the adoption of 
^earlier plantings. In the HUganda Province the average was about the same as 
last year. Weather conditions were favourable and in all areas germination was 
reported to be good and issues of seed had been heavy. 

According to the most recent estimate, the 1936-37 production of ginned cotton 
amounted to 1,331,000 centals (278,400 bales of 478 lb.) against 1,300,000 (272,000) 
in 1935-36 and an average of 984,000 (205,900; in the the five years ending 1934-35; 
percentages 102.4 and 135.2. 

Tanganyika: The quantity of ginned cotton available for sale is estimated at 
270,000 centals (56,500 bales of 478 lb.) last year's figure being 285,000 (59,500). Per¬ 
centage' op 9. 
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Current information on hemp. 

Austria: At the beginning of July, hemp was rather backward. 

Bulgaria: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hemp 
this year is about 18,100 acres against 15,100 acres in 1936 and 12,800 acres on the 
average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 1198 and 141 6. 

The crop condition of liemp at the end of June was excellent. 

Hungary On 6 July, the flowering of hemp had begun Crops are quite high 
and thick An average harvest is forecast 

Italy. The condition of the hemp crop in June was generally good In the middle 
o! Julv there were very high yields of good quality Wind and hail damage were 
limited to a tew small areas Harvest had b w gun in Campania. 

Poland O11 15 June crop condition was 2 6 against 3 1 at the same date last year 
sum and Lebanon Crop condition in Svria an 1 June was good (82 in the sys¬ 
tem ot the Institute) 


Current information on hops. 

BHgium Hops have been attacked by green-fly, Pemno>f>ora t red spider and, 
111 some places, In oidium 

The area cultivated to hops this year is about 2,300 acres against 2,400 in 1039 
and f.ooo which was the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages 959 
and 122 8 

Lunin Ctops suffered a serious attack of mildew ill June. 

Hungary On 0 Julv, the flowering of hops was finished Crop condition was 

good 

t ni ted Kingdom Hop bines made fair progress and are stated generally to be 
\ igorous 

( :t <hodoeakut Hops grew well and have alreadv reached the wires. They are 
still partly threatened bv mildew but otherwise their condition is satisfactory. 

limitd S'atrs The area under hops this year is estimated at 35,000 acres com¬ 
pared with *1,500 acres m i93(» and an average of 29,900 acres in the years 1 <>3x to 
1935. percentages, in t and 117 1 Production is expected to reach 44,720,000 lb. 
compared with 23,310,000 lb in 1936 and an average of 30,4)26,000 lb, percentages, 
if)J.8 and 122 8 

Current information on tobacco. 

Belgium: Tobacco is growing well. 

The area cultivated to tobacco this year is about (>,300 acres against 6,700 in 
1936 and on average of 7,200 in the five years ending 1935. percentages 93 1 and 87 1. 
France: On 1 July, tobacco was growing in good conditions. 

Greece: The sowing of tobacco and the later work of cultivation were done under 
very fair weather conditions In the first two decades of J uue weather was favourable 
for the growth of the crop. 
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Hungary: On 6 July, tobacco was growing well. The leaves were healthy, and 
flowering had begun. 

Italy Tobacco crop condition was good generally in J une. 

Czechoslovakia: Tobacco having had enough moisture was on the whole in good 
condition. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to tobacco this year 
is about <23,300 acres against 24.200 in 1030 and 24,100 on the average of the five 
years ending 1035; percentages gO.i and qG.o. 

Aigentmc: Drought has done considerable damage to the tobacco crop in the 
province of Cordoba In the province of Corrientes yields are barely mediocre. 

T r mUd States' The area under tobacco at 1 July was estimated to be i ,(>90,000 
as compared with 1,437,000 acres in 1036 and an average of 1,560,000 acres in the 
five years 1031 to 1035: percentages, 1176 and 1077. Production was forecast on 
the basis of crop condition on 1 July at 1,120,043,000 lb against a revised estimate 
of i ,153,083,000 lb in and a five years a\erage of 1,200,355,000 lb , percentages, 

123.2 and 112.2. 

Indo-Onna IIar\esting in Tonkin was finished in some places at the end of 
May and was satisfactory. Harvesting in Annum was completed, 1 ut the outturn 
was very poor. 

Iran * The tobacco monopoly administration is assisting by cverv means the 
extension of tobacco growing in the large province of (Uiilan. 

In the course of the past year, 1,300,000 acres of land were devoted to this crop. 
Modern ploughing machines imjxirted from abroad are distributed to the peasants to 
assist their works. Kvery peasant with an area of arable land exceeding 5 acres 
is given the use of these ploughing machines without charge. Loans are also granted 
to the peasants 

Palestine: A substantial increase is notified in the acreage devoted to tobacco, 
which had more than doubled compared with the past year, reaching about 13,000 
acres. 

Syria and Lebanon: On 1 June the crop situation was generally good The crop 
condition, expressed in the system of the Institute was 102 in Latakia and 85 in 
Syria. In the former, which grow s most of the tobacco crop, there was an increase 
of 8 per cent in the area compared with last year (0,700 acres against 6,200 acresL 

Algeria • The first tobacco planted out was mostly in flower at the end of June, 
The plants were rather hindered in their growth by drought. On 1 July, the crop 
condition was average or good, according to district. 

The area cultivated to tobacco this year is about 53,000 acres against 55,000 in 
1036 and 54,000 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 96.0 
and 97 8. 

French Morocco: The cultivation of tobacco has this year been increasingly popular 
among the European farmers, and there are prospects of an increase in acreage and 
production. 

Nyasaland: Weather conditions in May were unfavourable for the tobacco crop 
in the Northern Province, and reports indicated that the yield would probably fall 
below the previous estimates. 
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Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Haiti: The total exports of cacao in the period October-May of the 1936-11)37 
season were i(>,200 centals, against 33,700 centals in the corresponding period of the 
previous season. 

Trinidad: It was reported in May that “ witch broom " disease was spreading 
in the cacao cultivation. 

Tea. 


India In North India, the weather was very hot and dry during the early part 
ot May, but later good rain fell and prospects improved. In South India, the weather 
was warm and showery and prospects are good 

In North India, statistics to the end of May recorded a decrease of S i 2 mil¬ 
lion lb as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. In South India, 
the outturn was 7 3 per cent, ahead of that to the same date last year 

Indo-China: In some provinces of Tonkin (Phu tho) the crop of shoots was poor 
at the beginning of May, considerable in the middle and average at the end. 

Iran. In the province of Ouilan tea picking has just begun. A very good pro¬ 
duction is expected 

Japan Favoured bv tile weather the crop condition of tea was normal on 1 July. 


Coffee. 

Brasil The following table shows the first returns made by the D N. C of the 
exportable production for the season r July 1937-31 March 1038 classified by producing 
states compared with the same period ot the previous season. 


Sao Paulo . . 
Minas Geracs . 
Epirito Santo 
Rio de Janeiro 
Parana . . . 
Bahia . . . . 
Pernambuco 
Goi&s. 


Total . . . 


X VII 1937 1 vil T'»V 

31 III X9l8 31 III 1937 


1,000 c**nt*tJs 



17,500 

5.7 6 5 

6,080 

1.753 

• 2 . 3 ^° 

1,290 

1.260 

Q 50 

410 

331 

400 

265 

310 


90 

33’b8i 

28,450 


The quantity of exportable coffee in Brazilian ports on 30 June 1937 reached 
4,442,000 centals, of which 2,926,000 were in the port of Santos. 

Si. 7 Tngl. 
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The quantity of coffee destroyed since 1031 till the end of June 1037 is 62,805,000 
centals, of which 1,301.000 centals were destroyed in June. 

During the recent congress oi the Brazilian coffee producing states, which was 
held under the auspices of the D. N. C., a number of resolutions were adopted to 
meet the situation caused by the abundant harvest of the season which has just 
begun. These resolutions may be summarised as follows: 

(t) Acquisition bv the 1 ). N. C. of 30 per cent, of the total harvest with 3 
per cent of impurities, at the price of 5 mil reis per bag of 60 kilograms (bag in¬ 
cluded) 

(2) Acquisition by the 1 ) N. C. of 30 per cent, of the total harvest at the 
price of 65 mil reis per bag of 60 kilograms (bag included). 

(3) The remaining 30 per cent, constitutes the part freed for trading, under 
tlu' conditions established by the regulation of shipments. 

For the application of this plan which aims at a recovery of the statistical equi¬ 
librium of coffee production, the D N. C. whose functions have been extended until 
31 December 1039 has been authorised to float a loan of 500.000 contos de reis at 
(» percent, interest redeemable after 15 years. 

All the coffee purchased outright by the D. X. C , for the purpose of maintaining 
the statistical equilibrium, will be eliminated, with the exception of that destined 
for industrial uses, which will be denatured in the most convenient way. Coffee 
planting has been forbidden throughout the country until 31 December [939, a flue 
of 5 mil reis being imposed for each new plant. Finally arrivals of coffee in the 
ports of shipment will be regulated by the 1 > X C in order that the stocks may be 
maintained within tile following limits. Santos 1.587,000 centals, Bio and Nitchcrov 
920,000 centals. Angra do Reis 70,000 centals. Victoria 307,000 centals, Paranagua 
146,000 centals, Bahia 70,000 centals and Recife (>(>,000 centals 

A ttherlands Guiana: I11 June the condition of the coffee-shrubs varied from ave¬ 
rage to bad. 

Haiti: The heavy rain that fell in May did some damage to coffee plantations. 
The prospects for 1037-1938 are still good, however. 

Dominican Republic: In May weather condition were favourable to the growth 
of coffee For 1937-1938 an excellent harvest is assured. 

Surinam: Condition was fairly good and prospects promising. 

Indo-Chma: The harvesting of the Chari variety began at the end of May and 
was better than that of last year. The continuous drought has caused damage in 
the young plantations in Ami am Flowering was not plentiful. 

Angola: Conditions during June were favourable for coffee. Crop prospects are 

good. 

Kenya: Weather conditions in June were very favourable for coffee plantations. 
The prospect of an excellent harvest for 1937-38 is confirmed. 

Tanganyika: The quantity of coffee available for sale is estimated at 369,000 
centals, last year’s figure being 301,000. Percentage: 122.8. 


Groundnuts. 

At genii na: In June the work of lifting and cleaning of groundnuts was in progress* 
with generally high yields, which in some parts of the province of Santa F6 reached 
13 centals per acre. 
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Indo-China: At the end of May, the condition of the standing crops was normal 
in North Annam where they were in process of fruiting. Lifting was in progress in 
some provinces in Central Annam (Quang-Nam) with fairly good yields. Harvesting 
in South Annam was finished in the middle of May with yields below average in some 
provinces (Binh-Dinh at Phy-Yen). 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 
nut area 


Area harvested in April. 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 April . . 
Area of standing crop at the end of April . . . 


*937 I9i6 

arts acre** 

24,700 23,200 

150,000 146,300 

185,800 I73,500 


huvpt Sowing of the late areas of groundnuts has f>een terminated. Growth is 
satisfactory. Irrigation and hoeing are in progress. 

1 antfawtka The quantity of groundnuts available for sale is estimated at 530,000 
untnls, last year’s figure being 508,000 Percentage* 105 5 


Colza and sesame. 

1 nutria At the beginning of Juh , the condition of colza and rape was 2.3 against 
2 \ on 1 June and 2 \ on f July 1036 Pod formation is generally satisfactory 

linearm According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to colza 
tins \ear is about 13,300 acres against <>,600 acres in 1036 and an average of 20 000 
acres in the five >ears ending 1035, percentages 201 1 and 51 2 

ihnigaty On 0 Juh, the threshing of colza had ended m the greater part of 
the country The seeds are on the whole healthy and well de\ eloped 

Netherlands According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to colza 
this year is about 6,140 acres against 5,110 in 11136 and 4,380 on the average of the 
five vears ending 1935, percentages 120 1 and 1400 

Poland: Towards the middle of June colza was in process of ripening throughout 
most of the country On 15 June the crop condition of winter colza was 2 8 and of 
spring colza 2.4 against 3 7 and 3.0 respectively at the corresponding date of last 
year 

Romania Threshing of colza was almost finished in the middle of July Yields 
are good. 

Indo-C hit?a * Sowings had to be repeated in one province of Tonkin (Phu tho) 
owing to the drought. In other provinces (Santay and Longson) growth was passable 
at the end of May and fruiting was in progress elsewhere (Phn yen, Hadong and Bae 
niang). In Annam crops were flowering at the end of May and growth, as a result 
of the rains, was normal. 

Syria and Lebanon: Crop condition on 1 June was average in byria and placed 
at 80 in the system of the Institute. In Latakia, it was good (102). 
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l'anganyika. The quantit> of sesame available for sale is estimated at 94,000 
rentals (4,700 short tons) last year’s figure being 73 * 5 °° ( 3 ^ 7 °) • Percentage: 


Current information on fodder crops. 

I u stria: At the beginning of July the growth of mangels was retarded. The 
first harvest of artificial meadows was of very good quality, but yields vary considerably 
After the first harvest growth was rapidly resumed, but many fields have had to be 
ploughed because of thinness in patches and weeds. Fields have been planted with 
vetches and other crops for green fodder. Haymaking on natural meadows was in 
progress during the some period. 

The weather was generally fair for the harvesting of hay, so that its quality is 
exceptionally good Yields are large everywhere. The growth of meadows after the 
first cutting is vigorous. Pastures are much improved following the rains of mid-June. 

Belgium: The meadows have yielded a harvest of hay that is abundant but 
often of poor quality. Work in the fields was hindered by rain. The hay harvest 
was difficult The use of drying machines has greatly facilitated this vcork and has 
made it possible to secure hay of good quality despite the bad weather. The dressing 
and hoeing of root crops was difficult owing to the rapidity of growth and the scar¬ 
city of labour 

Bulgaria 'ii. general condition of fodder crops at the end of June was excellent. 

The following are the most recent estimates of the area under fodder crops compared 
with those of the past year and the average of the five preceding years. 



1937 

I93 ( > 

Average 

1936 

Average 


*031-193* 

«*■ IOO 

0 100 



(thousand acres; 



Millet for feed. 


64 6 

.|2.2 

86.7 

j 3 - - 5 

Mangels. 

. T5 3 

IO O 

4 » 

152.4 

3180 

Alfalfa. 


73 ° 

67.9 

#5-7 

92.1 

Vetches. 

. 

305 5 

3 * 3-7 

118.4 

94.2 


Esthoma' Following the lack of rain in the eastern areas, the outlook for hay 
from temporary meadows is not as good as it was a month ago. 

The condition of permanent meadows for hay was good at the beginning of J uly. 

Irish Free State: Weather conditions during June were favourable to the growth 
of grass and fodder crops. 

France: The first half of June was hot and dry. Sharp showers and hailstorms 
occurred with a fall in temperatures in the second half. Haymaking was generally 
assisted by the fine weather and was carried out in good conditions during the month, 
yields are better than last year but quality in many cases is distinctly poorer. The 
alfalfa, in particular, contains a high proportion of grass. Large supplies of fodder 
remain from last year. 

We give in the following table estimates made on 1 June of the principal fodder 
crops, meadows and pastures, with the exception of natural pastures. 
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The condition of fodder crops 


Crops and count mss 


* Ju!> 193 7 
b) 


Crop condition f) 


1 June 19 ^ 

*) j W1 cT 


x July 1936 
, *>) I “ 


Germany 
Austria 1) 

Ni ttoetl inds 
nd clo\ei 
whitt tlo\cr 
Poland 

Pgvpt (bcrslin) 


311 - 

- ! 23 




- - lb) 68 

- - 1 7 J 73 

- 2 ) 26 - 

- II 101 


German v 
Austria 

Vthcrl i«d« 
UitiidT 


27 - 

25 — 


Germany 
Austria 
sc tl mil 
I r ihu 
N< r\v i\ V 
Switzerland 


28 - 

26 - 

100 


28 - 
27 - 


Temporary Meadows 

Austria 4 ) 

} rnm< 

It gnimnous crops 
tnnual green fodder trips 
rtiitn il mt ulows 5} 

Sc tl ind 
V rwat 
Switzerl in 1 
1 in idi <) 

Permanent Meadows 
Germany 

irrigated meadows 
other meadows 
Austria 

Fr moc 
Scotland 
NTorw ij 

Netherlands ) 

Poland 

ordinary meadows 
low meadow* 
improved meadows 
Switzerland 


24 



24 1 

_ 

„ 

22 

— 


26 

— 

— 

25 I 

— 


24 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 1 

l 7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74 

— I 

— 

*— 

— 


- - 2) 21- - 

~ a) 30 - 2) 30 

- 2) 3 0 - a) 34 , — 

84 - - 87 - 


— 2 68 

) 28 - 


Germany 
Austria 
1 ranee 
Nf therlandm 
Poland 
Portugal 
Switzerland 
Canada 


3 1 26 

26 


- 2) 27 


a) Above the average — b) Average — c) Below the average — d) 1 xctllent o Go< d f) A\trage — 
n Bad f) See explanation of the various systems on page 477 — 1) Red clover — a) At the middle of the 
preceding month — 3) lurmps — 4) Klee grass — 5) Mixed permanent mead w* 6) Clover and hay — 
"') Meadows for haj 
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*937 

IQjh 

Average 

x 

% *937 

1936 Averag e 

U 100 « 100 

Animal oops 

(Thousand acres) 




Mangels . . ... 

1,979 

1,089 

T,0O<* 

99 5 

103.0 

Artichokes . 

353 

34 * 

33 1 

lot 5 

X06 f> 

Annual green lodder .... 


i> 75 i 

1,700 

08 4 

ror 3 


- — 

— 

— 


— 

1 Dial 1) . . » 

Artificial meadows 

4 *° 5 5 

4 oSb 

3 ,o 4 (J 


103 ,(y 

leguminous meadow's (clover. 

alfalfa, sainfoin) . 

Temporary meadow's (grasses or 

7 - 3 ^ 

7 * 1°3 

7,204 

99 7 

n 1.2 

mixed with leguminous plants) 

1 , 37 ° 

1.330 


102 3 

108 { 

T otal . . . 

A’. 7 50 

8,742 

< 5 ', 659 

f OO I 

103 3 

Mead ait ’■> and mitioal pastux s 

Natural meadows. 

Crass (improved pastures or pa 

1 {/Mo 

n> 5<>5 

13,040 

lO<‘ \ 

too 0 

stures for fattening; . . 

1 . 7 s -: 

4,027 

4 VM 

KM t 

lOj l 

7 otal 2) . . 

r#,4ij 

r8,222 

18,223 

101,4 

IOI ,4 

1) Excluding cabbage**, turnips and swedes 

(1,117,000 acres on the 

a vet age ui 

1935 ) 

2) Excluding pastures and natural crazing land 

not improved 

01 maintained (9,593,000 

> acres 1 


the average ot 


Hungary On 6 July, mangels were growing verv well The second cutting ot 
clover was in progress and was giving good yields, while that of alfalfa was finished 
A good yield was forecast for the third lucerne cut Maize for green fodder and 
moliar promise a good production. The harvest of mixtures of vetches and oats is 
ill progress, and is giving average yields The growth of permanent meadow's, which 
have been cut for the first time, is proceeding well. Following the recent rains, pa¬ 
stures are offering sufficient nourishment for cattle 

Italy . In June, the hay harvest and production of the second crop of permanent 
meadows were considered good Mountain pastures show r a good growth, but not 
so good as these of the plains and the bottom of the valleys, especially in the islands 
At the middle ot July, fodder production was large. The third harvest of alfalfa was 
good. Haymaking was proceeding well and the pastures are well grown. 

Latvia: The crop condition of annual clover on r July was reported to be aver¬ 
age by 36.1 per cent, of the crop correspondents, above average by 41.5 per cent 
and below average by 49 4 pet cent. 
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Lithuania: The drought of June has affected mostly the crops of clover, meadows 
and pastures* Mowing was done under very good conditions. The gathering in of 
hay was effected without rain, whereas that of the hay of natural meadows suffered a 
little rain. 

Netherlands: Red and white clover developed luxuriantly thanks to the abundant 
rain. Condition is very good but of alfalfa in many localities only moderate Condi¬ 
tion of both rotation and permanent meadows is good to very good. 

The following are the most recent estimates of area under fodder crops compared 
with those of the part year and the average of the five preceding years. 

°* 1937 



1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 35 

1936 

■* zoo 

Average 
*» zoo 



(thousand acres) 



Temporary meadows . . 

* • • 45 *& 

479 

5 ^ 

95 7 

87.7 

Clover. 

. . . 56 6 

574 

7 ° 9 

987 

79 9 

Mangels .... 

. . . 1180 

117.0 

rii.8 

100 i) 

105 (> 

Carrots for fodder 

■ • • 3 2 

3 4 

4 1 

95 5 

79 5 

Other tuber and root crops 

• . 0.4 

1 .2 

0 6 

35 4 

70 8 

Kohlrabi and turnips . . 

I( > 5 

21 1 

27.0 

Q2 0 

72 4 

Alfalfa and other fodder . 

1 7 9 

IQ 4 

if> 0 

Q2 0 

in 4 


Poland The crops of hay ami clover of the first cut, which was finished almost 
throughout the eountr\, will probably be lower than last year Because of the bad 
effects of the drought on the growth of the second crop, the comli don of clovers, mea¬ 
dows and pasturages has worsened Correspondents complain of a definite shortage 
ot fodder. 

Pmtugal The fodder crop condition on 1 June in the system of the country was 
72, as against 71 the previous mouth and 70 on 1 June 36 The corresponding 
figures for grasses are 75, 73 and 83 

Romania: As a result of the rains, mountain pastures and meadows were better 
in the middle of July 

United Kingdom Conditions during June were, on the whole, favourable Growth 
of hay during the month wavS good but, owing to cloudy and showery weather in the 
middle of the month, harvesting operations have been prolonged The hay yield will 
be above the average 

Mangels and turnips, although sown late are a healthy crop and are making good 
progress 

Switzerland: Weather conditions in June were extremely favourable for fodder 
crops. The first fortnight was very hot and dry, while in the second fortnight showers 
occurred at various times which were very opportune. The hay harvest was completed 
under ideal conditions, so that it is of excellent quality, the quantity is satisfactory. 
In the higher districts also, haymaking has been finished under good conditions. Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the second harvest of natural and artificial meadows is reasonably satis¬ 
factory. The rains of these last weeks have been very welcome. The gathering in 
of the second harvest has already begun on the plains. Only in the northwestern 
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area of Switzerland, where the soil is lighter, have meadows suffered from dryness, 
and the outturn of the vsecond crop will be rather poor. In the Alpine regions, grasses 
are well grown and promise good pasturage. 

< cn hnshvahia The first cutting of clover and permanent meadows has yielded 
a satisfactory harvest of hay It w r as carried out easily' in favourable weather. 

Aigtntimi Because of low temperatures and lack of rain in May the condition 
of artificial meadow's and pastures was not vSatisfactory. 

((ntadu Teed prospects in the Prairie Provinces declined seriously as a result 
ot the general deterioration in conditions caused by the drought. Alfalfa and pasture, 
the major areas of which lie in the east, showed a moderate improvement during June 
while the hay and clover figure w r as unchanged from 31 May, an improvement in the 
east and in British Columbia offsetting the declines in other provinces. Prospects 
deteriorated still further in the Prairie Provinces in the first part of J uly and pastures 
in much of Saskatchew'an and Alberta are ruined. Heavy shipments of cattle were 
being made to areas where feed w>as more plentiful. 

The first estimates of the area under certain fodder crops are given below together 
with the figures of last year and the five-year averages 


% 1917 



i‘M 7 


A\< raye 
i«Hl i'M*> 

3 <n*> 

100 

Avtmjit 
-» xon 



{thousand air* 

') 



Hay and clover ( 1 ) . . . . 

• • - • *. 53 ‘> 

*• 7*7 

8,870 

07 <2 

00 2 

Alfalfa. 

81 r 

854 

O70 

OS 0 


Fodder maize. 

. . . . 407 

408 

4II 

00 <> 

08.9 

Turnips, etc. 

180 

J 82 

175 

00 0 

102 9 


1) Seeded meadow only. 


Viuguay The rather dry and cool weather of May and the first fortnight of June 
was favourable for the sowing of fodder cereals. The lack of rain encouraged the spread - 
ing of greenfly (loxoptera gramimum) , but the rain that tell towards the end of June 
has limited the damage it has done. The ciop condition of oats, of barley and of 
pasturages is generally good. 

Algerta: The fodder crops were harvested in good conditions. The yield varies, 
being plentiful and of good quality in some places but light and rather mediocre in others. 
The summer crops - maize, sorghum, etc. - are unsatisfactory in many cases on 
unirrigated lands. The few r green pastures remaining at the beginning of June dried up 
during the month. 

Egypt Areas allotted to forage w-ere completely cut for the last time in the 
early days of July, and threshing of the areas left for " tagawi " is about over; and 
threshing is proceeding. The unit-yield is expected to be satisfactory. 

The cotton-worm appeared in small patches not exceeding 1,500 acres distributed 
in several provinces It w’as controlled in accordance with the relative instructions. 

French Morocco. In the north, the rain of 7 and 8 June stimulated new growth 
in pastures; at the end of J une, the grass was still plentiful but was beginning to dry. 
In central areas, the situation was not so good and pastures were nearly dried up. 
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Supplementary figures for 1936. 


COUNTRIES 


Italy 

Plus (fibre) . 

PORTWlAL 

M.tiJtr . . . . , 


Yi mislavi* 
M.ti/c 

Rux (lough) 
I'ntatiHS . . 


Sugar btet 
Cotton (ginned) 
1 msecd .... 


Arbi 


1936 

*936/37 


1935 


1935/36 


[Average 
* 93 ® 
to 1934 

1930/31 

to 

»934/35 




% w*> 

and 1936/37 

*935 


*935/ 

Aver. 

1936 
— too 

*» IOC 


Thousand acres ! \ 

13 ! 8 ! 10! 186.6! 147.7, 

! 5 

1 i i 

j i l 

I057| 1.071! 980i 98.7 107.81 


6,683 

6,109 

6.178 

109,4 

108.2 

114,211 

66,765 

89,037 

6 

8 

5 

82.9 

123.6 

63 

97 

65 

648 

635 

605 

102.0 

107.0 

35.587, 

29.794' 

1 

32,118 

74, 

73 

96 

102.5 

77, 

13,611. 

10.675' 

! 

14,001 

4! 

3 

2 

132.61 

181.2 

10, 

1 

5! 

2 




29 

29 

114.9 

J lux fillin') 

ji ™’" ; fih,< . 

l' 

1 } 130 

106 

77 

122.7 

Hops . 

Tnbacio . . . 

7 < 

44 

1< 

30 ! 

5 

37 

102 . 9 ' 

145.2 

Ohv< oil . . . 

- : 

- 

- 

- 

Vines (Wine) , . 

528 : 

512 

478 

103 . 1 ; 

Canada 





Sugar-beet . . . 

52,748 ; 

51 , 985 ] 

42,198 

101 . 5 , 

Chilk 

1 




Wheat . 

Barley. 

Oats. 

l, 917 i 

178 ] 

282 

1 . 925 i 

161 

219 ! 

1.763 

1621 

197 

99.6 

110.0 

129.0 


Production 


1936 

*936/37 


*935 


1935/36 


Averagej 
1930 
to 1934 

*93°/3* 

to 

*934/35 




Average 

*93<> 


*93o 

1935 

to X 934 

*936/37 

*935/36 

*93<>/3* 

to 

*934/35 


Thousand centals 
72j 35] 4811 

■ i 

! ; , 

6.767| 5.922: 8,404 

I 


34, 


20j 


264 222 

52 [ 46 ! 


1,145 j 
43 


42 1 


366 204, 


22k 

32 

625 | 

31 

261 


- 


% 1936 

ana *936/37 

*935 


*935/ 

Avet. 

*936 

m ZOO 

— 100 


! 201.2 

1 

| 149.6 


Tousand pounds 
7 ,! 30 j 3.543 4 , 767 ; 

Thousand bushels jj J 
12,084! 10,5761 15,007ij 114.3- 80.5 


44’ 65 - 76! 

^Thousand Imperial gulltm*! 
85,030 119,179; 86.302| 


203,9491 119,224] 

140 215; 

59.310! 49,656 
Thousand short tons 
68 b 534. 700l| 

Thousand bales of 47K lb 
2‘ 1 
Thousand bushels 


158.995! 

144 

53,529 


i 
1 

60. 36 1 37, 

Thousand pounds 
26,352; 22,1691 22.604;! 


5,203 
114.532 
4,327 
36,650 

Thousand AmeT gallons 
577; 856, 997| 


4.636! 3,248} 

82,7631 62,507, 
4,170 3,1161 

20,3901 26,14b 


11,1)9 9,184! 8,777; 

Thousand centals h 

it 

17.222; 19,155 16,382! 

2,169 2,3241 2,385! 

7,206 2.176! !,858ji 


102,113] 143.123; 103.641 

i i 

Thousand short tons 
556 , 459' 4391 

Thousand bushel-* 

28,702 , 31,925 27,303j 

4,519! 4,842 4,970 

6,894 ; 6,800’ 5,805j 


171.1! 

65.31 

119.4 


127.5! 
207.8j 
164.4, 


118.9 
112 .2| 
138.4, 
103.7 
179.7 i 


67.51 


71.31 


128.3 
97.2 
110.8 


97.2 

396.4 

159.6 


116.6 

160.2 

183.2 
138.9 

140.2 


57.9 

98.5 


121.1; 126.7 


89.91 105.1 
93.3 90.9 

101.4! 118.7 

i 
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Milk products in Estonia, 


(i uoo lb ) 


1 

j 

1 m 

I J93* 

1 1 

1933 

I 

| >935 

1 


Qu u»tit \ of milk delivered to dunes 
l > opt r iti\e 
pm it* 

1 

706.165 
76 344 

677.144 

74.004 

1 

t 638.525 
68,259 

584.305 

52.024 

725.467 

1 69,996 

1 

1 788.630 ! 

| 94,641 

754.749 

100,62) 

1 >t il 

782.509 1 

75IJ48 

706 784 

636,329 

795.463 

883,271 

855,372 

Butte produced in dune's | 

u> operativ* 
pri\ *tt 

28.364 
2.042 ( 

27.190 

2 117 

25.741 

2,01) 

1 

23.683 ! 
1,719 

1 29 467 I 

2,428 1 

32,194 

3,389 

30,731 

3.548 

1 >•«( 

in 406 

29,507 

27 754 

25 402 

51895 

35.583 

34 279 



- 

— 


- 


-- 


Pig population in Denmark. 


1917 1.J36 


Classification 

1 > 8 I 27 ! 13 I 3 

2t 

* 10 

I 29 ! 

r8 

1 >3 

2 j 

1 21 


June ( Mi) J March 1 Ft hr 1 Jan 

Not 

1 Oct 

1 Aug | 

Juh 

| June j 

May 

1 Mar 


(Thousands) 


Boar* for breeding 
Sows m farrow for 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

22 \ 

24 

23 

ll 

first time . j 

70 

74 

68 

56 

53 

52 

58 

77 

108 

125 

126 

117 

Other sows m farrow 1 

164 

159 

162 

172 

188 

185 

182 

178 

185 ! 

189 

182 

172 

Sows in milk . . . 
Sows not yet cov- 

82 

89 

92 

84 

86 

90 

108 

122 

108 1 

99 

93 

100 

cred (and not | 













for slaughter) | 

26 

26 

26 

29 

28 

39 

42 

39 

30 

27 

25 

25 

Sows for slaughter 1 

10 

n 

12 

18 

19 

26 

28 

22 

16 1 

15 

14 

15 

Total of sows . . . 

352 

359 

360 

359 

374 

392 

418 

438 i 

447 

455 

440 

429 

Sucking pigs not | 



< 


\ 



l 



i 


weaned . . . 1 
Young and adult 

707 

761 

751 

669 

691 

730 

892 

1,006 

888 | 

810 

768 

8)9 

pigs for slaugh¬ 













ter 









1 




Weaned pigs un¬ 













der 35 kg . 

Pigs of 35 and 

775 

752 

734 

774 

874 

1,010 

1,024 

947 

851 

826 

852 

826 

• 

under 6 o kg 

Fat pigs of 6 o 

656 

623 

657 

1 

682 

739 

811 

756 

696 

755 ’ 

700 

686 

i 700 

kg and over . 

506 

519 

536 

519 

1 

523 

551 

556 

608 

533 

559 

562 

558 

Total pigs , . . j 

3,017 

3037 

, 3,059 

1024 

3,223 

3,516 

3,669 

3,718 

3.496 

3,374 

3.331 

3.354 


Livestock in Hungary. 

In the following table are given the principal results of the 1937 livestock 
census. This census is taken each year in the spring before 31 March (%ee § 23 of 
Law XII of 1894 ) on die occasion of the sanitary inspection of stock. The returns 
foi 1937 are compared with the corresponding returns of the five preceding years 
and with 1911 (present territory). 
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Livestock m Hungary 
(head) 


Cl ASS1FICATTON 

*937 

1930 




193* j 

xgxx 

1 

Horsts 

798,066 

794 279 

806,560 

803,033 

SI 9,871 1 

845,548 

' 896,498 

including , 

mart .4 over 3 years old 

381 633 

389 067 

409 377 

412.131 

418.593 1 

435,742 

— 

mares under 3 years old 

75 827 

67 289 

57 968 

52,672 

57,545 

56,963 

! — 

adult geldings 

254 301 

26! 450 

272 078 

276,429 

278,683 

) 

287,529 

— 

A sits 

4183 

3 905 

3872 

3JS09 

3985 | 

3991 

7,994 

Mules 

1257 

1,015 

1,022 

954 

1,100 

1,059 

424 

Cattle 1 ) 

including 
cows 1 ) 

I 756 254 

1 741 637 

1,755 5 24 

1 677 712 

1,696,615 

im,834 

2149,756 

900 272 

901 203 

913 727 

903 228 

903.830 

907 612 

_ 

oxen 1 ) 

188 6 % 

178 368 

171 129 

171 305 

173 768 

177 538 

— 

Sheep 

/ 483 9/7 

1,350 442 

/ 227 542 

1087464 

1,0562218 

12210.491 

2,406041 

iiKludnijk 

ewes over 1 \ear old 

881 149 

799 908 

745 436 

664 219 

659,893 

739,531 

_ 

nus under 1 >tar old 

217 634 

193 t07 

169 888 

154.077 

135,164 

163,056 

— 

wethers o\tr 1 scar old 

174 3% 

162 717 

136 942 

115.685 

122 . 66 ! 

150.590 

— 

Goals 

36 459 

32575 

292858 

25,870 

22,840 

22,749 

20,647 

Ptgs 

2623 530 

2 554 323 

3175 822 

2,502,163 

12899,479 

2.361,195 

3.322,407 

titcludiiik 

sows our 1 vear old for fattening 

431 780 

450 439 

561 769 

460,139 

356.640 

439.129 


sowsour 1 vtar old for meat 

80 007 

79 606 

117938 

83,150 

57.129 

79 712 

— 

sows un kr 1 vtur old for ialttuing 

658 009 

019 000 

759 519 

595.756 

438 595 

564 775 

— 

sows undtr 1 >tnr < U1 it r mi at 

148 037 

142 967 

208 784 

138,445 

93,733 

129,711 

— 

castrated pigs 1 \ear old 

247 769 

287 730 

284 779 

230,098 

205,382 

217,91! 

— 

castrited riksunJtr 1 }tar old for 

1 ittening 

017 775 

590 826 

703 786 

587 456 

462 286 

547,250 

— 

c istmted pigs under 1 vtar old for 

meat 

167 >49 

157 784 

220 527 

158 024 

113 100 

! 53,215 

— 


1 ) Including buffaloes 


To be able to interpret the changes in the numbers of livestock in Hungary 
in the last three \ears it is necessan to take account of the fact that this coun¬ 
ts registered in 19)5 one of its worst fodder productions The poor production 
m 1935 ot maize espeualh, w Inch is the basis of the fattening of stock 111 Hungar\, 
caused a great reduction in the numbers of pigs from \ 2 millions m IQ 35 to 2 6 
millions in 193 O The number oi cattle (especialh of cows) and ot horses decreased 
between 1935 and 193 b The reaction oi the Hunganan breeders to the high 
price of fodder and the low price of stock and dair\ pioducts during the se¬ 
cond half of 1935 and the hist half of 1936 showed itself in the reduction of the 
number of cows and the simultaneous increase in bullocks and m the reduction 
ot the number of mares and adult geldings and the increase of >oung mares The 
number of sheep and goats mcieased between 1935 aR d thus showing a 

tendency towards stock that was less exacting but quite remuneratne especially 
in view of the relativeh high prices of wool 

The excellent fodder production of Hungarc in 193 b and the high prices of 
stock and dairy products caused in T 937 a revival in the numbers of all kinds ot 
stock, without exception The greatest increase in 1937 over 193 b was shown 
by goats and sheep, with no and 9 9 per cent respectively Among the different 
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age groups, voting ^heep have shown the greatest increase (123 per cent.). 
Tins makes probable a further increase 111 1937-38 The increase of pigs, cattle 
and horses is more moderate but here too it is the voungest age groups that have 
increased most A good future development of Hungarian livestock may be 
forecast because of the satisfactory fodder production m 1937 and the prices of 
stock which are high computed with previous years 


Pig population in Norway. 


cinwik »tu u 

1 April 
i<)\7 

1 April 

1 M< 

1 April 
» MS 

Apnl 

1 Ml 

\ April 


l J 4 ,s tmdtr 1 mouths old 


65 143 

62 075 

57 447 

78 475 

60 694 

1 ij,s It mi 1 to * tnt nths 


4? 249 

40214 

37 613 

48 950 

40 972 

Pi*,s from to ^ months 


29 375 

25 961 

27 19! 

33 498 

24 447 

Pi^s from i t 4 m< nlhs 


27 354 

25 699 

28 633 

31 330 

23 4«3 

Pigs fir f itltrinng 

from 4 to «t rm nths old 


29 116 ! 

26615 

29 562 

31679 

23 721 

over 5 month Id 


57 809 

54 29b 

62 512 

62 179 

45 108 

Pifcs for n product! n 

Bo irs 


1 322 

1 283 

1 388 

1 577 

1 201 

Sows in f irr< n 


20 939 

10 324 

18 722 

22 765 

21 474 

Sows n» t in f irr n 


» 17036 , 

b 561 

13 775 

18 240 

13 399 


1 1 1A1 

291343 

271,030 

276,843 

328,693 

254,461 


Slaughterings and meat consumption in Poland in 1936. 

The number of animals slaughtered m 1936 according to the monthly slaugh¬ 
terhouse reports (slaughterings subject to vetermarv inspection) and to the 
quarterly reports of the communal authorities (slaughterings not subject to 
veterinary inspection) was as follows 


Slaughterings (m thousands) 

c 1 1 11 <. shttp 


\t irs 

lotal 

C ilvts 

1 >tb<r 

Pigs 

and 

M>ats 

Horst s 

T 03 <) 

3 59 ^ O 

2 340 8 

* -57 - 

5 012 4 

734 ° 

IO 9 

1935 

3 335 5 

2 T84 O 

I 171 5 

\ 712 3 

07^ 4 

75 

1934 

, 3158 (> 

2 O77 T 

I 10S 5 

4 455 3 

'*>7 4 

*8 

*933 

■15510 

2 I42 O 

3 409 O 

\ *95 0 

533 ° 

80 

192S J932 

3 35 <> 3 

2 204 8 

* 33 * 5 

4 ~ I 9 9 

<>S 3 0 

15 9 


The figures, show that slaughterings of all animals increased m 1936 Ad 
met ease occurred in the numbers slaughtered on farms, as well as in those subject 
to vetermarv inspection, but the extent of the increase was smaller. 
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The increase in pig slaughterings was partly, the result of the increase in 
the export of prepared pigmeats. 

The consumption of meat per head, after allowance is made for net exports 
of meat and meat products, was as follows. 


Comumptwn per head (lb.) 



Years 

Total 

meat 

Beef 

Veal 

Pigmeat 

Mutton 

Horse- 

meat 

i«MO , 

. . . . 

. . 44,00 

ir 90 

3.90 

28,06 

0,64 

0,00 

1935 * * • 


• • 4^37 

1 I OC) 


27,09 

7 

0,00 

Jo 14 * • • 


. . . 41,05 

10 05 

3.43 

■ 2^,35 

o ,55 

0,02 


. 

• . 4<>.37 

13.-27 

3.53 

2 3,06 

0,40 

0,04 


. 

* • ■ 41.34 

13,05 

3 35 

- 24.25 

o,(x> 

0,09 


The consumption of meat per head lias increased on the average by 2.20 lb. 
or 5 -d P er cent., compared with the previous year, and, as the figures show, 
this increase was evident to a varying degree in all categories. 


Livestock in Switzerland. 

The special census of cattle and pigs, made on 21 April IQ37, gave the follow 


ing results. 

< utile 

Classification 

1 . 

Calves not occr 0 months 


ior slaughter . 

51 775 

for rearing . 

Young cattle from 6 mouths 

210, Oho 

to 1 year ... 

117 60 \ 

Heifers 


from i to 2 years .... 

201, $43 

over 2 years. 

107,054 

Cows . .. 

803 004 

Bulls: 


from i to 2 years . . . 

24^32 

over 2 years .. 

7.774 


(number). 


I 9 *<» 


I'H 4 


58.175 

199.053 

64.843 

I 78,466 

69 94 1 
187,248 

61,879 

184.512 

95 .8 So 

07 075 

101,345 

111,226 

184 205 

>« 5.*53 

87 ^ 5*5 

187,451 

it 1,450 

903.153 

200,167 

126.824 

920,777 

21 >,389 

127,722 

912,766 

21,(>31 

7.333 

23.895 

8,052 

21,080 

8,653 

26,429 

10,998 
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1«*H 

J 014 

1933 

Oxen: . 







from 1 

to 2 \ eai s» 

1.2.410 

9 . 6*3 

7 744 

11,960 

19,224 

over 2 

vears . . . 

. • o, JO-t 

6,007 

7 9<>5 


13.7*7 


Totm. . 


1.308,231 

1,51*0,040 

i .060,226 

1,083,932 

The 

reduction in 

the number of cattle w 

hieh began 

in 1934 h as not. only 


been checked, but it ha^ partly been offset again b\ an increase of 70,000 head 
or 4.4 per cent. Cattle thus number nearh 1 ,038,000, and are not far short 
of the previous maximum of 1,683,000 in 1933. 

With the exception of calves for slaughter, the change in direction of the 
figures has shown itself in every category of age and purpose of cattle. The 
largest increases are centred in those cantons in which the number of cattle were 
consideiably reduced in the years 1934 and 1935, partK because of drought 
and for other reasons (Scafflmusen, Ticino, Valais, Graubiinden). In the rest 
of the country, the incieases in numbers differ very little from the changes for 
the whole country. 

These changes, which have a very important bearing on the conditions of 
production of cattle for milk and for slaughter in the next few vears, are due 
to several causes. The main cause is the considerable extension of rearing 
(set' Crop Report No. 7, Jul>, 1036, page 498), which due chiefly to the fact 
that the prices of breeding stock rose sooner than those of cattle Iot milk and 
slaughter. 

The increase in the number of cows is relative!) moderate, but is general. 
This class, the most important for the production of milk, numbers 8(13,000, an 
increase of 13,500 head, or 1.5 per cent., on the previous year. The fact that 
the number of cows and heifers has further increased, despite comparatively 
slight additions, is due principally to the reduction ol the slaughter of native 
cattle. Thus, in 1936, apart from slaughterings on farms, 17,500 cows, O.Ooo 
heifers and 8,800 calves less than in 1935 were slaughtered. In the same way 
according to the inquiry made in 42 urban slaughter-houses for the first quarter 
of 1937, in comparison with the previous Year 44 per cent, less cow's and 37 
per cent, less heifers were sent to the slaughter-house. The export of cattle also 
declined in 1936 by 7,100 head in comparison with 1935. Finally, the better 
marketing situation for milk (abolition of the milk quota), the increase in its 
price, the lower values of breeding stock and the considerable stocks of hay, 
have encouraged the keeping of cows for a longer time and have also retarded the 
natural reduction in their numbers. * 

If a general and substantial improvement in economic conditions does 
not cause next year a greater consumption of meat and a greater export of cattle, 
these changes in numbers may have serious consequences for producers. This 
may happen because the sale, which must inevitably take place some time, of 
cows kept longer will probably coincide with increasing supply on the market 
for heifers and especially, pigs for slaughter. 
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Pigs. 

(number) 


Classification 

u ^7 


1035 

UM 4 


Young pigs up to 2 months 

242,085 

202,056 

269,420 

261,922 

236,890 

sucking pigs. 

(177,306) 

— 

— 

— 

others (weaned) .... 

( 64,772) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Young pigs from 2 to 0 

months. 

437,374 

392,804 

435.642 

381.374 

328,432 

ot which from 4 to t> months 

(209,504) 

(204,968) 




X’jg.s for fattening over 6 

months. 

'78,405 

198,723 

288 356 

260 494 

247,028 

Sou s . . . 

74,600 

70,063 

00,824 

953 

s *.379 

in farrow . 

(52.525) 

( 51 . 447 ) 

(56.423) 

— 

— 

m farrow for the first 

time . . 

{18 065) 

- 

— 

- 

- . 

others . . 

( 34 , 45 *) 

— 

- 

- 

- 

not in farrow . 

(22 086) 

(27.586) 

« 34 > 4 01 ) 

— 

-- 

Iio.irs 

3.155 

3.362 

4,128 

4 IJ 7 

3 > 7 2 ° 

ToTU. . . 

935.628 

870,008 

1,088,370 

i 002 860 

SO 7.440 


Tlie number of pigs on 21 April 1937 was 936,000, which is 60,000, or 6.8 
}K‘i cent , more than in April of the previous year The changes compared with 
the results oi the censxis of the spring of 1036 are very different from one canton 
to another. While Schaffhausen and the Bernese plateau show a considerable 
decline, and Schwyz, Obwalden, Nkhvalden, Aargau and Thurgau show increases 
of not more than 1 per cent., and Zurich 4.r per cent, the increase for Valais is 
as high as 24 per cent, for Graubunden 18 3 per cent. St-Gallen 13 per cent, and 
the two Appenzell 17.1 per cent, and 14.2 per cent The other larger cantons 
of central and western Switzerland are about aveiage with an increase of 7 to 9 
per cent. 

The youngest age-groups contribute almost all the increase in figures. 
Thus, the total number of young pigs has increased by 40,000 (19.8 per cent,) and 
is now 242,000. In this class, the low figure of the previous year is thus levelled 
up. The number is now rather above the average, nevertheless, production 
is not as high as in 1934-35. The number of sucking pigs, which at 177,000 is 
about 18,000 higher than in November 1936, is in accordance with the numbers 
and trend of production. On the other hand, the number of weaned piglets 
seems a little too high, in spite of the reduction it has undergone compared with 
the inquiry of November 1936. It is piobable that many animals included in 
this group belong to an older group. But, even so, it mat be said that the 
supply - even if diminished - will still be a little above the average. Never¬ 
theless, a quota could prevent an increase in production as great as that which 
occurred in 1934-1935, when the supply could only be adjusted with losses. 

The present estimate of pigs for slaughter to be marketed in a year s time 
must be forecast with much reserve, since it is difficult to forecast the number 
of sows that will actually farrow. The number of sows not in farrow r (22,100) 
seems too low compared with the number of sucking pigs w hich seems too high. 
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Actually, after the weaning of the piglets a certain number of sows are always 
intended for slaughter these are described in the enquiry as pigs for fattening. 
At the same time it ma\ be that as a result of the quota, sows with litter have 
been put into the eategon of pigs for fattening. 

The number of boats has not changed much, 200 less were registered bring¬ 
ing the numbei down to about 3,150, 


Livestock in Czechoslovakia. 

The following table gives the annual statistics of livestock. 


Cutth Plgfe 


\ I AR- 

Hot *<.- 



Shtep 

<« out* 


Brow 1 



( 'I util 

Cows 



Total 

HOWS ot 
month- 

_ 

1 

1 - _ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

1 _ J 

j und >>\« ? 

i<> 1 I mu u \ 

703 833 

4 595 592 

2 449 614 

59!,807 

1.071.844 

1 

3.242,158 

5*6 544 

1 n< 

693.003 

4.283.071 

2 437 214 

547.050 

1 ,000.221 

2,744,745 

4 >•> 062 

1 10 

701,08! 

1 4 304,529 

2 500,226 

510,101 1 

957,11! 

i 031,846 

452 115 

I M4 

700,638 

4,404 796 

2 516 905 

475,881 | 

929 63! 

1 3,429.919 

557 621 

1 Ml 

707,579 

4,341,35! 

2 476,570 

465,093 

876,771 

2.621,235 

443 282 

1 ' 

- 

4,450 965 

2 4t>4.616 

531,125 

— 

2 575 921 

348,760 

1 

— 

4 457 522 

2,433 830 

607 612 ( 

— 

2,776,215 

441,821 


In 193b, compared with the previous year, all classes of livestock increased 
as follows pig- 18.r pei cent, (for brood sows the increase is 21.5 per cent, sheep 

8.2 per cent , cattle 7 3 per cent, (for cows the increase is only 0.5 per cent), goat- 

7.2 per cent., and horses 1.3 per cent. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Btlitium The health of livestock continued satisfactory 

Irish Free State Supplies of feed are adequate for normal requirements. Milk 
yields showed a marked increase as compared with the previous month but were 
about S per cent below the level of June r<>30 

Fiance Except for .some cases of fever in some areas, particularly in the south¬ 
east, the condition of herds was satisfactory on l J uly. Fodder supplies were ample. 
Milk production declined from the May levels but continued good as a result ot the 
ample supplies of feed and the favourable temperatures. 

Netherlands: Iu June feeding conditions for milch cows were good in all 
provinces. 

In comparison with the corresponding month of last year, milk production in 
June 1937 has increased by about 2 per cent for the whole country. It was hardly 
different from normal in South Holland, iu Zeeland and in Limburg. In other pro¬ 
vinces milk production increased from 2 to 4 per cent. 
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United Kingdom: Grass continued to be plentiful during June and milk yields 
were well maintained. 

Argentina: The health of livestock is good. 

Algeria: Animals were in satisfactory state in all parts at the end of June but 
their condition was not as good as it has been at this period in normal years. In the 
south in particular, ewes had difficulty in maintaining condition and feeding lambs. 
They are light in weight and in south Constantine sheep are in poor condition. Pas¬ 
tures are dry and stubble, which now lias an adequate bite, is not extensive this 
year. Watering was becoming difficult on the Hauts-Plateaux. 

Many cases of foot-and-mouth disease have appeared in Alger and Oran and 
there were cases also in Constantine. The disease is mostly slight but rather serious 
among milk cows. 

Frcnth Morin ro At the end of June, livestock still found in the north plenty 
of pasturage*. In the centre on the other hand, they found nothing more to eat than 
stubble or sometimes couch grass that had invaded fallow land In the south and east, 
almost a total drought lasted throughout June. 

Union of South Afncir The southwestern areas of the Cape Province had well 
distributed rains during May; a good grazing year is expected and lambing was most 
sat isi acton The northwestern areas continued dry and the grazing outlook was poor, 
stock, however, were in reasonably grxwi condition and the lamb crop was most sueeess- 
tul <being to a shortage of rain, grazing was deteriorating in the south coastal belt while 
further rains were also required in the karroo areas. Stock in Bechu an aland and Gri- 
qualuud West lost condition owing to the cold and dry winds Winter prospects in the 
border districts were good. 

In Natal stock were in fairly good condition ill May and grazing was plentiful 
but there is some danger of water shortage in the winter 

The Orange Free State experienced good rains and the lamb crop was satisfactory. 

I)rv grazing is plentiful in the Transvaal and stock maintained satisfactory condition. 

Current information on sericulture. 

Franvt Silk-worm rearing conditions were excellent up to the end of June. 
Temperatures were favourable at the beginning of July but mulberry leaves were some¬ 
what too advanced for the age of silk-worms 

I ndo-C fona In Tonkin, the condition of mulberries was variable during May. 
It was good in some parts (Tuven quang, Vietri, Phy tho, Phuc veil) but less satisfac¬ 
tory in others (Bac giang Lang son, Thai binli, Nam dinli) In Annam. there were 
few leaves in the north at the end of May. In some southern provinces (Yinh and 
Binh-Ditih) the silkworms were in fairly satisfactory condition at the end of May, but 
in some central provinces (Quand-Nam) rearings were often unsuccessful owing to high 
temperatures. 

Japan: Favoured by the weather, the progress of silk-worm rearing is continuing 
under good conditions. The crop condition of mulberries is normal 

Syria and Lebanon: Conditions in May were on the whole favourable for the growth 
ot mulberries and the rearing of silk worms; conditions for rearing in Latakia were 
excellent, On 1 June, the rearing situation was, in the system of the Institute, 
mo in Lebanon and 130 in Latakia The quantity of eggs put into incubation in 
these two states, the only important silk producing states, was almost the same as 
last year, namely, 1,720 lbs against 1710 lbs in 1936. 
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BARLEY 



I. 

M*y 



Ten months (August i-May 31 ) 

Tweiai; months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports* j 

Imports 

1 

Exports 

! 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


j 1937 

| I93'> | 

1937 

1936 

1936*37 

| 1933-30 

1 1936-37 

j 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental ** 

100 lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

1 0 

' 0 

°l 

0 

1 

599 


43 

1 

0 


0 

43 

I 0 

' Denmark. 

1 30 

| 82 


0 

! 

1,661 


1,538 

1 

1,409 


75 

1,539 

1 76 

’ Spain . 

— 

- 

- 1 

1 

— 

1 

— 


— 

i 

— 


— 

— 


Hungary. 

, 220 

24 ' 

0 ' 

0 


605 


256 


0 


361 

282 

361 

Latvia. 

1 o 

0 

0 ■ 

0(f 

0 


244 


0 


0 

244 

0 

Lithuania. 

1 0 

11 

0 i 

0 


0 


323 

l 

18 


0 

328 

0 

Boland - Dantzig . . 

15 

719 

0 

0 


6,333 


7,091 

1 

0 


01 

7,728 

0 

Romania. 



1 


10 

12.425 

1 ) 

3,614 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

4,066 

0 

Sweden . . 

0 

0 

01 

0 


2 


2 

1 

12 


0 

2 

i 0 

Chechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1,163 


780 


1 


2 

806 

7 

Yugoslavia .... 

l , 7 

0 

0 

0 

I 

168 


2 

| 

1 


25 

2 

! 25 

U, S. S. R. 


1 

... 1 


! I} 

188 

• il 

13,476 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

» 

14,125 

0 

Canada ..... 

1 776 

392 1 

0 1 

0 


7.807 


2,109 

I 

0 


0 

3,684 

0 

United States . . . 

| 30 

160 

661 

32 


2.176 


4,126 


7,179 


134 

4,710 

1 337 

Argentina .... 

207 

566 

— 

— 


6,685 

i 

3,666 


— 


— 

4,420 

l _ 

Chile. 



— 

_ 

! 1} 

1,451 

1 ) 

370 


— 


— 

616 

— 

India: by sea 4 ) 

18 

0 

11 

1 

206 


3 


34 


89 11 41 

119 

Iran. 






36! 

x) 

118 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

154 

0 

Iraq . 





■i 

5,273 11 ) 

1,775 

'x) 

0 


0 

3,312 

0 

Manchukuo . . 



— 

- 


19 

l J ) 

15 


— 


— 

25 

— 

Syria &Leb.:Fr.m t. 

1 11 

213 

7 

0 


1.153 


713 1 

17 


6 

927 

6 

Turkey. 



— 


i» 

1.246 

1 ) 

389 


— 


— 

389 

— 

Algeria. 




< 

1 ) 

1,380 

11 

665 

1 ) 

5)0 |i) 

426 

789 

575 

Egypt. 




• !!*> 

495 

'i 

0 

1 ) 

3 


12 

1 

14 

French Morocco . . 





it 

4.251 

1 ) 

1,914 

X) 

0 

X) 

01 

3,193 

0 

Union of South Afr 





1 ) 

0 'I) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 1 

1 

0 

Australia. 

1 « 

130 

0 

0 


1,199 


861 


0 


0 

1,240 

0 

Importing Countries: 

! ! 




1 







1 



Germany. 

0 ! 

0 

433 

438 


0 


0 


2.452 


1,123 1 

0 

1 1,533 

Austria . 

0 

0 

100 

108 


1 


1 


803 


1,024 1 

2 

1,202 

Belgo-buxcmb E U. 

: 52 

29 

537 1 

512 


636 


364 


10,088 


8,475 1 

457 

9,251 

Estonia ... 

1 0 1 

0 

4 

II 


0 


0 


56 


30 

0 

| 33 

Finland 

1 0 1 

0 

6 

8 


0 


0 


32 


77 

0 

1 82 

France., 

0 * 

0 

71 

414 


5 


0 


5,650 


4,192 

0 

1 5,064 

Greece. 

01 

0 

3 

26 


U 


0 


153 


151 ' 

0 

153 

Irish Free State . . 

1 0 

0 

87 

45 


1 


11 


448 


226 

II 

453 

Italy . 

! 0 

0 

33 

28 | 


0 


0 


719 


976 | 

0 

1 1.034 

Norway . 

0 1 

0 

47 i 

21 1 


0 


0 


487 


321 

0 

336 

Netherlands . . . 

1 2! 

1 

369 ' 

375 


468 


213 


4,009 


5,362 ' 

214 

6,605 

Waited Kingdom . . 

1 ’ 1 

0, 

1.473 1 

954 


106 


7 


18,334 


12,236 

8 

i 22.254 

Switzerland .... 

1 0 ! 

0 

190 

83 


6 


0 


2,624 


2,315 

0 

2.547 

Ceylon. 

l “ ! 

— 

2 . 

0 


— 




to 


15 


16 

Chosen. 



l 


1 ) 

10 

i) 

1 

X) 

1 

I) 

3 

1 

5 

Indo-China .... 

... 1 

j 



1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

1) 

0 

I) 

0 

0 

0 

:^*pan . 

— 

1 

0 

0 


— 


— 


299 


70 

— 

1 !38 

Palestine : Br m. t 



1 


3) 

0 

3) 

1 

3) 

564 

3) 

346 1 

1 

526 

funis .. 

3 1 

6 

0 1 

0 


3 


1,655 


838 


46 I 

1.666 

130 

New Zealand . . . 

” 1 

1 

1 


1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

t) 

101 

l) 

193 

0 

315 

Totals . . . 

1,424 j 

2,533 | 

4,075 

3,056 


58,076 


46346 


56,874 


1 

45,311 j 

55,017 

53,192 

St 

1 

i 

1 

1 









f 

it 




i) lip to 30 April — 2) Up to March. -- 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) From i«t April 1937 the Indian statistics 
'Include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 







































COUNTRIES 


May 

Ten months (August i-May 31) || 

Exports imports 

Exports 

• Imports j 

1937 1936 1937 j 1936 

Z93&-37 | 1935*36 

*936*37 | 1935-36 j 


Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 

Exports! Import# 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria . . . . 
Hungary .... 
Lithuania . . . 
Poland* Da ntzig . 
Romania .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

V 8. S. R. 

Canada .... 
United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Chosen . 

India' l>y sea 2 ) . . 
Fk-tk.1i Morocco 

Tunis. 

Union of South Afr 
Australia . . . . 
New Zealand . . 


Importing Countries: 


Thousand centals (z cental ** zoo lb.). 


272 | 0 | 

3 1 2 

164 ! - I 


|i) 

114 !i) 

2.987 jt) 

5 1) 

8 j 

3.282 

$ 


1,831 

3.144 

1 

0 > 

4,074 

116 


15 

85 j 

49 

21 j 

204 

22 


7,136 

2.734 ! 

- 

— j 

3,092 

- 


1.132 r) 

503 1 

— 

— ■ 

670 

— 

|jt) 

40 |x) 

0 !i) 

1 1) 

4 i 

1 

4 


5 ! 

3 ! 

- 

_ 1' 

5 

- 

!o 

172 1) 

131 Ji) 

0 1) 

oil 

170 

9 

j 

15 

210 ! 

7 

oi; 

215 

0 

\ l) 

30 ji) 

6 1) 

0 x) 

0 

7 ! 

9 

11 

98 j 

9! ; 

4 

1 

97 | 

1 2 


Germany. ij 

°| 

0 

193 j 

»! 

* 1 


1 


591 

256 ; 

' | 

Austria 

0 ! 


95 i 

67; 

0 


0 


611 

494 j 1 

1 ; 

Belgo-Luxemb. It. V. 'j 

0 j 

0 

98 j 

129 

4 


0 


726 

797 : , 

0 : 

Denmark.'{ 

1 j 

18 

7} ! 

52 

189 


436 


1,329 

102 : 

440 | 

Estonia . ij 

0 i 

0 

21 ! 

12 

0 


0 


113 

45;! 

0 ; 

Finland .ij 

0 j 

0 

8 | 

82 

0 


0 


111 

706 i{ 

°i 

France.;; 

0 ; 

2 

238 | 

14 



7 


2.201 

377 i ! 

7! 

Greece.|! 

0 i 

0 

0 ! 

5 

P 


0 


93 

84 j 


Italy .l! 

o 1 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 


0 


0 

0 , 

0 

Irish Free State . , j) 

0 1 

0 

33! 

62 

' 


3 


515 

3,063 

4 1 

Latvia. j 

0! 

6 

0 j 

0 

0 


130 


11 

0 

130 ; 

Norway .j! 

oj 

0 

" 

0 

1 


1 

: 

47 

6 : 

* i 

Netherlands . . . j 

27 1 

44 

117 

52 

1.115 


217 


465 

409 j! 

22! j 

United Kingdom . . j 

i ; 

2! 

61 

80 

27 


36 


1,659 

2.154 ; 

41 1 

Sweden ..... ! 

0 j 

1 i 

! 156 

29 | 

55 


177 


397 

249 i 

180 ; 

Switzerland .... 

o; 

0 

j 310 

220| 

0 


0 


4,014 

3,718 ' 

0 ! 

Ceylon. 

— ! 

— 

’! 

0 

~ 

! 

— 


12 

n 

— j 

ludo-China .... 

j 

•.. 



7 ) 0 

*) 

0 

1) 

0. 1) 

0 I! 

0 1 

Japan. 

l 

— 

1 ”50 

0 

- 


- 


51 

49 ij 


Syria and Lebanon: 



i 

! 






_ i; 


Fi. m. t .... 

0 

0 

! 0 

0 

3 


1 


1 

2 

1 

Algeria. 



! 


x) 80! 

I) 

149 

1} 

25 1) 

38 ;i 

259 

Fgypt. 

- 

- 

... 


- 


- 

1) 

1 1) 

1 11 
[i 

— 

Totals . . . 

S6i 

761 | 

i 

1,467 

794 

15,911 


14,360 

• 

13,096 

12,627 t] 

J 

16,866 


r) Up to 30 April. — a) From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the 
direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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TRADE — MAIZE 


COUNTRIES 


May 


Exports 
1937 | * 93 <> 



Seven months (November i-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(N ov. i-Oct. 31} 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Expoets 

Imports 

1937 | i93 r > 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

*936*37 | 1935*36 . 

*935-36 

1935*36 


Exporting Countrtes. 


Maize* — Thousand centals (t cental *= too lb,). 


Bulgaria.} 

Hungary.; 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia 

U. s. S R . . !! 

Haiti . |i 

Santo Domingo j 
Argentina . .1 

Brazil.!' 

Chile . . ;! 

China , . j 

India* by sea 5) . j 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura i 
Outer Provinces . i 
Indo-China .... I 

Iraq.I 

Manchukuo . . . i* 

Syria and Lebanon: | 
Fr. m. t. . . . 1 

Turkey.j 

Madagascar . . . j 

French Moioceo 
Union of South Afr. 1 


178 | 
414 j 

1.378 j 

°| 

i9.807 ! 

;;; ! 

*125 i 
0 ! 

1 

’'458 j 
0 

I 

... 1 

1 

*•* , . 


293 1 * 

2 j 


0 j 

10.487 ! 


0 ! 
0 

I 


" 665 | 
... | 
21 ! 




0 !! 

1.984 , 

678 ! 


0 



01 

1,896 | 

0 

1.010 

1.707 ! 

32 ! 


10 


6.121 

40 

7,305 


1 U) 

10.631 !i) 

10.794 , 1 ) 


0 

X) 


0 i 

18,831 ! 

0 



6,289 ! 

828 I 


0 



0 1 

1.445 1 

0 

,., 

!*) 

0 *) 

12 ,i) 


l 

*) 


0 1 

12 i 

5 

— 

1 

2 

2 

— 





3 ! 

— 

— 

:|u 

167 1 ) 

101 ! 

— 



— 


307 ; 

— 

— 

H 

128.62b ; 

88.269 

— 



— 


172,041 j 

— 


w 

27 ,2) 

71 ! 

— 



— 


113 

— 


!*) 

0 1 ) 

0 I) 


0 

1) 


0 j 

0 i 

0 

— 


189 1 

100 

— 



— 


189 1 

— 

— 

!j 

1 1 

2 ; 

— 



— 

1 

2 1 

— 


l! 

.!*) 

2,782 irl 

1.201 1 

_ 


1 

_ 


2,485 

__ 

— 

;ji) 

699 r) 

211 . 

— 




J 

765 , 

—. 

— 


4.021 

i ,072 

— 




J 

10,542 I 

— 

— 

*'i) 

6 , 1 ) 

5 - 

— 


! 

— 


6 

— 

— 

1 *) 

1.485 

590 ; 

— 



— 


1,716 

— 


0 1,1 

4 

52 , 


1 



1 1 

78 

2 

— 

■ f x) 

4 H 

0 

— 



— 


0 

— 


!>) 

49 11 

1 1 ) 


0 

X) 


5 ' 

2 • 

9 


1 1 1 

22 i) 

45 i) 


0 

1) 


0 

356 

—. 


: ; n 

390 1 ) 

533 ,11 


0 

1) 


0, 

1.391 

0 



47 

1.440 1 } 


0 ' 

11 


3 ! 

1.446 

5 


Importing Countries: 




It 


i 




1 , 

Germany. 

i 0 

0 

2,788 

519 


0 , 

0 ! 

8.911 


3.102 

1 

! 0 ' 

Austria . 

0 

0 

740 

550 


0 . 

0 

4.356 


4,2 22 

i 0 : 

Belgo - Luxemburg 











1 

Econ. Union. . . 

32 

65 

1.458 

1.507 

1 

310 

360 ; 

13.032 


11,776 507, 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

1.116 

211 

! 

0 , 

0 

10.416 


2,299 

! 0 1 

Spain . 

1 — 


— 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 


Jj ; 

Estonia . . 

1 0 

0 

66 

0 

1 

0 

0 

241 


0 

! 0 t 

Finland. 

| 0 

0 

52 

277 


0 

0 

1.072 


1,411 

! 0 

France . 

3 

0 

645 

871 ,1 

12 

1 ; 

9.859 


9,209 

3 ; 

Greece. 

1 0 

0 

86 

201 


0 

0 

840 


990 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

670 

379 1 

0 

0 

3.718 


2,547 


Italy . 

0 

0 

194 

33! ‘i 

0 ' 

0 

1,175 


2.846 

! 0 1 

Latvia . . 

. 0 

0 

0 

oil 

0 

0 

118 


0 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

243 

177 


0 1 

0 

2,097 


1.454 

j 0 1 

Netherlands . . . 

! 0 

0 

1.327 

1,286 


0 

0 

13,454 


12,217 


Poland-Dautzig . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0; 

0 ! 

1 


0 

, 01 

Portugal. 

t 0 

0 

14 

52 


0 1 

2 

107 


254 i! 2 

United Kingdom . . 

j 193 

138 

| 5.787 

4,610 


1.377 

730 ; 

51,454 

1 

47,071 

1,479 

Sweden . 

! 0 

0 

403 

74 


0 

0 

2,663 

1 

752 

o i 

Switzerland .... 

! 0 

! 0 ; 

69 

80 


0 

0 

1,794 


1,137 

0 

Czechoslovakia 

i 18 

! 0 ; 

; 151 

212 


18 

0 

637 | 

; 

1,255 

0 

Canada . 

82 

1 4 ; 

; 471 

225 ! 


190 ; 

45 

7.472 j 


1,532 

62 

United Slates . . . 

6 

1 42 ! 

j 4.821 

525 

. 

43 : 

101 

27,460 i 


5,248 

295 

Peru . 





•l) 

0 n 

0 U; 

0 «) 

11 

0 

Chosen . 


... 


... i 

0 

17 ix) 

1 !») 

174 III 

209 

3 

J*P«« . 

— 

— 

' ’ 858 

884! 




4,410 


3,708 


Palestine: Brit, m t. 





3) 

013) 

~ 21 *3) 

209 

3) 

47 

40 

Algeria. 




... I 

1) 

65 1) 

12 \v 

45 

1) 

28 

30 

Tunis. 

0 

*" 0 

1 

0 


0 ’ 

5 

206 


0 

5 

Australia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 ' 

4 


21 

1 

New Zealand. . . . 


... 


... 

r) 

0 1 11 

1 

0 JI) 

14 

*) 

26 

0 

Totals . . . 

22,695 

11,726 

21,460 

14,001 

161,164 

1 

j 

110,317 | 

t 

165,952 


119,502 

216,095 


4,174 

7,024 

19,404 

4,521 

0 

2.031 

15,328 

1,519 

4.806 

4,001 

0 

2.759 

19,688 

0 

388 

79,085 

1,422 

1,742 

2,345 

4,723 

13,732 

45 

599 

6,456 

154 

93 

142 

21 

57 


203,580 


1) Up to 30 April. — 2) Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From 
rst April 1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other 
foreign countries. 

































TRADE 


MCE 




1 

--—" ’ 11 J ' ; 7 ) 

Twelve months,, • 
(January i-Dec. s*lfi 

Imports 


1 . 

Five months (January r-May 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 j 1936 

*937 j 1936 

*937 1936 

*937 | *936 


COUNTRIES 


Exports 


1936 


193 d 


Exporting Countries, 


Italy 
United States 
Brasil . . . 
Chosen . . . 
Taiwan . . . 
India; by sea 
» : by land 
Indo-China . 
Iran .... 
Iraq .... 
Siam . . . 
Egypt . . . 


Importing Countries, 


Germany . . 
Austria . . 
Belgo-Euxemb, 
Denmark . . 
Estonia . . 
Finland . . . 

I*ranee . . . 

Grreec . . . 
Hungary 
Irish Free State 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Puland-Danttig 
Portugal 
Romania 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

V. 8 S R. . 

Canada 
Haiti . . 

Chile . 

Colombia 
Peru . . 

Ceylon , 

China 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces 

Japan . 

British Malaya. . 
Manchukuo *. , . 
Palestine; Br. at. t, 
Syria &Eeb.; Fr.m.t 

Turkey. 

Algeria . . . . . 
Madagascar . . . 
French Morocco . 
Tunis 

Union of South Afr. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand , . 

Totals . . 


204 

21 


4) 

*2.242 
i .225 


94 | 

Si 

0 

0 i 
0 ' 
0 1 

299 , 
10 
0 i 

15 

0 I 

0 ! 


0 

60 

[ 3 ) 4431 


fUee* — Thousand centals (1 cental « 100 lb.). 



— 



— 






_ 

207 

2 

0 


1,710 


1,096 


7 


9 

10 

206 

84 


321 


102 


937 


349 

... 

— 

— 

D 

73 

2 ) 

313 


— 


— 

... 



*) 

35 

1 ) 

44 

*> 

0 

D 

1 


,,, 


I) 

0 

D 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

2.547 

4) 

317 

2) 

11,862 


15,160 

2 ) 

1 


1,758 


. *. 

• •• 

3) 

98 

3) 

106 

3) 

363 

3) 

364 

3,942 


,. . 


13,626 


16,525 

1 ) 

9 

1 ) 

12 




0 

687 

1 ) 

566 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

*3,200 



1 ) 

3 

T) 

2 

J) 

0 

x) 

0 

— 

— 


9,603 


15,405 





- 




1.797 

I) 

856 

1 } 

1 

x) 

I 


i 


1 








68 

303 

328 


86 


168 


1,461 


1,344 

0 

53 

47 


0 


0 


288 


211 

17 

192 

91 


254 


56 


774 


376 

0 

21 

56 

I 

0 


0 


70 


164 

— 

3 

2 


— 


— 


7 


6 j 


51 

26 

1 

— 


— 


149 


92 

39 

1,368 

2,000 

[ 

505 


130 


8,531 


5,617 

0 

62 

53 


0 


0 


331 


243 | 

0 

40 

15 


0 


0 


143 


155 1 

0 

7 

9 ! 


0 


0 


30 


41 | 

0 

3 

2 


0 


0 


10 


6 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


5 


3 II 

0 

17 

i° 


0 


0 


59 


49 1 

134 

680 

814 


1,277 


602 


2,380 


1.824 1 

12 

323 

280 


15 


29 


424 


452 

0 

8 

31 


0 


0 


16 


35 


« » 



— 


— 

1 ) 

157 

X) 

150 

| ~ 16 

313 

: * * *420 

j 

91 

j 

71 

i 

1.272 


1,164 

1 _ i 

31 

118 ] 


— 


— 

1 

78 


135 ! 

1 0 ! 

16 

; 45 ; 


0 


0 


197 


200 1 

0 

141 

! 121 : 


0 


0 

1 

253 


293 | 

1 0 j 

i 25 

25 | 


0 

1 

0 

1 

182 


181 , 

1 ! 



I) 

4 


8 f 2 ) 

589 

X) 

530 1 

*“ 4 j 

78 

I 117 i 


15 

jl) 

7 


265 


305 ; 


! 5 

1 3 | 


— 


— 

! 

15 


I4j 

— 


j ... j 


— 

j 

— 

1 ) 

134 

*) 

155 : 

; 


i ‘' ’ 1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

U) 

15 

3) 

56 j 

0 

' *1.040 1 *‘*868 


0 

1 

2 


'5,504 


■5.243 

39 

735 

1.582 


363 

1 

1 

234 


1,900 


3,182 

! 



;;») 

57 

1) 

19 

■«> 

30 

*) 

148 t 

j 



!i) 

89 

I) 

55 

I) 

1,019 

X) 

1.839 j 

■ 14 

3 

7 

1 

98 


67 


32 


158 ! 




!n 

932 

I) 

1,291 

*) 

4,867 

X) 

5.036 II 




U) 

8 

D 

11 

2 ) 

345 

2) 

656 ! 




js) 

24 


013 ) 

82 

3) 

43 

! **' 0 

54 

61 


0 


0 


213 


145 



... 

1 

— 


— 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 




Id 

15 

ix) 

2 

X) 

389 

x) 

116 


,.. 


ii) 

34 

lx) 

24 

X) 

0 

1 ) 

27 

* * 



1 


1 

— 

l) 

235 

X) 

42 

0 

19 

4 


0 1 

0 


242 


16 

i 



r) 

0 

D 

0 

X) 

434 

X) 

392 


5 

6 


142 


87 


26 


29 

1 ^ 

... 

•• , 

D 

0 

1) 

0 

t) 

25 

*) 

20 

10,263 js) 5,804 

1,542 


43,824 


53,038 


34,496 


33,387 


3,147 
235 
U 76 
153 

29,931 

513 

38,572 

1,251 

13 

35,249 

3,070 


561 I 

0 i 

220 ! 

0 | 
Z 1 

376 ! 
0 I 
0 1 
0 i 
0 

0 * 

0 i 

2.437 
211 1 
°i 

202 ! 

0 i 
0 : 
0 : 
21 

28 1 


0 

2 

592 

263 

245 

234 

4.091 

39 

S 


n 

54 

0 

0 

267 

0 

123,165 


28 

I.ISt 


3,236 

1.385 

69; 

0 

» 


3.805 

604 

U16 

182 

22 

3)3 

18.870 

665 

349 

83 

16 

9 

101 

4,414 

1.207 

455 

654 

2.490 

234 

521 

1.138 

492 

1.159 

785 

44 

356 

267 

737 

11,926 

6,842 

190 

4,915 

U21 

(6.150 

2,360 

396 

412 

7 

480 

65 

187 

114 

U66 


3 


93,735 


0 Up to 30 April, — a) Up to 3 * March. — 3 ) Up to the end of February. — 4 ) The available figures for Out trod*: ttf; 
April 1937 (exports 6ao and imports 3 ,*73 thousand centals) and of May 1937 (exports 71 and imports 3,446 thousand centals} 
include those of trade with Burma, which from rst April 1937 is treated In commercial statistics as a foreign country. —* 
M Not including India. 
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TRADE — 

- LINSEED 





















|l 

Ma\ 


|l 1 IV 1 1 

iioNrns (Jitmary 1 \I»v 31 ) 

IWEIVB MONTHS 
(January x-Dec 31 ) 

COUNLRUS 

1 Rxionrs 

j Imports j 

J Exi ORTS 

1 

Imi orts | 

Exports 

Imports 


*917 

| 1)16 

1 U7 

i)l 6 | 

i n7 

1916 


1917 


ni 6 

1936 

1936 


|l 

j 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 ( 

:enlal * 

too lb ) 



Exporting Countries 













Lithuania 

0 

1 11 

0 

• 0 

80 

149 


0 

1 

0 

525 

0 

Romania 





0 3 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

39 

, 0 

Argentina 1 

2 301 

, 1 959 

— 

- 

21 498 

13 660 


— 


- 

32 557 


China 

9 

' 95 

— 

- 

125 

562 


- 


— 

812 

1 

India b\ sc 14 ) 

525 

851 

0 

0 

1 501 

2 652 


0 


0 

| 6 959 

0 

» bv 1 uid 4 ) | 


- 



- 

— 

t) 

6 

*} 

22 

- 

308 

Iraq 1 



— 

- 

1 ) 8 

1 ) 0 




— 

24 


French Morocco 



- 

- 

1 ) 36 

1 ) 24 


— 


- 

211 


Tunis 

0 

1 ° 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 


0 

0 

0 

New Zealand 





1 } 4 

i) 1 

n 

0 

0 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Importing C lunlnet, ^ 

! 











1 

Germany 

! 0 

0 

648 

761 

0 

0 


1 823 


2 310 

0 

4 824 

Austria 

0 

2 

3 

3 

0 

2 


5 


6 

2 

13 

Belgo Luxemb R I 

1 

3 

b 6 

96 

55 

1 86 


1 298 


1 m 

124 

2 419 

Denmark 1 

1 - 

1 ~ 

25 

57 

— 



227 

1 

202 


449 

Spam 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

- 

“ 


— 


— 

— 


Estonia 

2 

0 

0 

2 

8 

1 2 


0 


r 

3 


Finland 

0 

1 0 

18 

14 

0 

1 0 


70 


71 

0 

| 136 

France 

0 

0 

338 

400 

6 

2 


2 966 


3 158 

4 

6 179 

Greece 

0 

1 0 

5 

4 

0 

0 


40 


18 

0 

| 71 

Hungary 

0 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

1 

5 


4 

0 

4 

Irish free Stitt 

1 0 

0 

II 

13 

0 

1 0 


49 


46 

0 

120 

Italy 

0 

0 

118 

67 

0 

0 


682 


478 

0 

1 194 

Latvia 

0 

0 

2 

4 

43 

25 


11 


29 

47 

59 

Norway 

0 

0 

1 M 

18 

0 

, 0 


290 


224 

0 

473 

Netherlands 

3 

2 

1 661 

385 

81 

* 68 


3 467 


2 920 

101 

7 287 

Poland Dun Lag 

0 

58 

0 

0 

0 

69 


0 


0 

78 

0 

United Kingdom 

0 

0 

307 

502 

. 0 

0 


3 049 

1 

2514 

1 

6 088 

Sweden 


1 — 

00 

CM 

80 

1 

_ 

1 

574 

l 

336 

- 

808 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

! 0 

1 77 

48 

0 

0 

1 

260 


218 , 

1 ° 

536 

Yugoslav ia 

° 

. 0 

»« 

1 0 

0 

! 0 


90 

1 

1 

47 

0 

95 

Canada 

°j 

0 

159 

17 

f 3 

' 4 


254 


347 

101 

726 

United States 


i — 

2 051 

696 

1 — 

- 

j 

8 340 


3403 

— 

8604 

Japan 

0 

0 

12 

28 

0 

0 


98 


no 

0 

284 

Palestine Br m t 

— 


: 


1 ~ 

— 

L) 

10 

2 ) 

4 

— 

27 

Algeria 





0 0 

*i 1 

i) 

25 

1 ) 

1 

3 

2 

Egvpt 

. . 



. . 

*) 2 

1 ) 1 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

1 

1 4 

7 

Australia 

0 

0 

! 12 

70 

0 

0 


350 


220 

1 0 

515 

Totals 

_ 1 

2,841 

2,981 

4,907 

3,265 

1 

23,454 

1 

17,310 

* 

23,990 


17,788 

41,604 

41,248 

1 ) Up to 30 April 
at India with Burma, 

— 2 ) Up to the end of February — 3 ) From xst April 1937 , the Indian 
and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 

statistics include 

the trade 




TRAD® — COTTON 




May 

Ten months (August i-May 31) 

-- 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 July 31) j 

COUNTRIES 

| Export# 

IMPORT# 

Export# 

| Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

*937 | 

1936 

*937 | 

1936 

1936 37 | 

*935 36 ] 

*936 37 

| *933 36 

*933-30 

*933 36 

Exporting Countries j 



Cotton* — Thousand 

centals (: 

t cental 

. 

100 lb 

) 


1 

United States , 

1665 . 

, 1840 

155 

110 | 


26 609 


28960 


991 



31,337 


Haiti ! 

9! 

! 17 

— 



114 


112 


— 


621 j 

126 

J 785 

Santt Domingo 



— 

~ 1 

x) 

2 

1) 

0 


— 



0 


Argentina 

15 

126 

— 

- i 


626 


692 


— 


— I 

1,030 

— 

Brazil 

. 1 

1 

— 

— 

a) 

2 910 

2) 

1 750 


— 


— 

3,549 

• —. 

Peru 



«— 

- 

4) 

864 

4) 

976 

1 

— 


— I 

1 884 

1 —*> 

India t> «wa 5) j 

1663 

1 I 621 

230 

155 


14 628 


12413 


i 494 


1019 

14 833 

1,275 

» by land s) 

| 


- 


3) 

7 

3) 

1 


— 



6 


Nithtrl inds Indies 

I 













Ju\ 1 uml M ulura 



— 

— 

I) 

23 

X) 

17 


— 


1 

i 18 

— 

I rail | 





D 

36 

X) 

19 

1 

2 

1) 

1 1 

19 

1 

It an 1 





iO 

321 

X) 

239 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 

503 

Q 

Svn t md !,< baiion 















1 r m t 

4 

4 

0 

0 


78 


74 


0 


01 

'\ 79 

0 

Titrh< 1 


1 


— 

I) 

285 

X) 

366 


— 


— j 

469 


Pgvpt 




— 

IX) 

7 595 

I) 

6617 

1 

— 


— I 

8 100 

— 

l rt neb M >rocto 





1) 

1 

I) 

0 

X) 

1 

1) 

1 1 

0 

1 

l in ti l St ulh Air 




! 

r 

4 


7 

X) 

7 

x) 

! 

0 ! 

j 10 

0 

Imp f/iMj, Cmntnes 














1 

i 

titrmany J 

0 

3 

460 

500 


2 


572 


4 781 

1 

6 448 

l ! ». 

| 7 265 

Austria 

0 

0 

73 

68 


1 


1 


748 


777 

t 1 

1 877 

Bilge I uxcmb l t 

78 

46 

284 

191 | 

1 

609 


532 


2 502 


2 026 

I 653 

2 378 

Huh » r i» 

0 

0 

22 

16 


0 


0 


161 


168 

0 

180 

lknniurk 

Spain 

I -ton! 1 

— 

— 

25 

t 20 


— 


— 


172 


144 

1 - 

177 

0 

0 

12 

9 


0 


0 


10 


99 

0 

~H9 

1 inlind 

0 

0 

11 

14 


1 


0 


246 

1 

244 

0 

279 

France 

33 

26 

377 

i 552 


341 


29^ 


6 254 


6 234 

, 332 

7.139 

creeci 

0 

0 

5 

1 10 j 

1 

0 


10 


57 


99 

li 10 

! 110 

Uun^ ir> 

0 

0 

48 

52 


0 


0 


469 


462 ! 

i 0 

560 

Italv 

0 

0 

307 

24 


0 


0 


3 001 


1 748! 

1 0 

2130 

I at vn 

0 

0 

12 

6 


0 


0 


100 


83 | 

1 0 

97 

I ithu aiia 

0 

0 

4 

3 


0 


0 


34 


26 

0 

1 32 

N >i\ a> 

0 

0 

9 

1 7 


0 


0 


68 


62 

0 

70 

Netherlands 

1 1 

1 

133 

1 62 


14 


5 


1 132 


862 

6 

1001 

Poland Dantzig 

0 

0 

126 

133 


2 


4 


1 332 


1 375 

1 4 

1 6b 

Portugal 

— 

— 

53 

25 


— 


— 


489 


435 

1 

484 

K. mi im 1 





X) 

0 

X) 

0 

l) 

232 

X) 

120 

0 

162 

United Kingdom 

49 

62 

1257 

'l 093 


498 

550 


13 937 


12 484 

748 

15169 

Sweden | 



51 

46 


— 


— 

1 

622 


563 , 


672 

Switzerland 1 

0 

0 

41 

i 39 


0 


1 


640 


477 

[ l 

549 

Czechoslovakia 

4 ! 

l 3 

218 

174 


45 


42 


2 no 

1 

1 875 1 

48 

2 129 

Yugoslavia 1 


0 

40 

31 


l 


0 


353 


308 

, 0 

375 

l S S R 

1 0 




1) 

111 

XI 

0 

X) 

390 

X) 

476 

1 0 1 

512 

Canada j 

— 


155 

I 99 


— 


— 


1 422 


1 224 

— 

1,357 

Chile 

_ 

_ 

1 

jl 

— 


— 

X) 

43 

X) 

19 


29 

Col mtua 

— I 

1 — 


1 


— 


— 1 

1 

46 





Ceil >« 

0 

0 

2 

3 

i 

0 


0 


14 


19 J 

! 01 

22 

China 

95 , 

1 26 

43 i 

I 194 


1 097 


831 


412 


797 

, 892 1 

916 

Chost ti 


jl) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

27 

x) 

19 

I 0 | 

20 

Tdwm 

_ 1 

_ 

I 


li 




X) 

7 

jX) 

5 


6 

Ind > China 

j 


l 


1) 

1! 

X) 

8 

X) 

188 

f I) 

65 

1 9 

111 

Japan 

60 1 

! 

58 

2 425 

1 810 

598 

455 


19031 


14659 

| 582 

18 088 

Mmichukuo 


*) 

2 

*) 

0 

-> 

481 

2) 

293 

0 

428 

Algeria 





X) 

2 

X) 

1 | 

r) 

4 

X) 

4 

1 

5 

Austral! i 

01 

0 

6 

4 


0 


1 1 

1 

44 


74 t 

1 1 

86 t 

Totals 

3,696 

i 

3,833 

1 6484 

5,430 | 

1 1 


57,438 


55,551 

! 

1 

64,174 


56,415 | 

65325 

# 

mu 


i) Up to April — a) Up to ax Mirth — 3) Up to the end of February — 4 ) Up to 31 Pecerabei — 5) From iat April 
*937 the Indian statistics Include the trade of India with Burma and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other fordgR 
countries 




TRADE 


WOOL 


544 S 



May 

Nini mom its (Sept 

1 May 31 ) 

TWKLVt MONTHS 
(Sept x-JAUg $ t ) 

COl MRII S 

ITxjoris Imports 

bxroRis 

Imports 

Exports 1 Imports 


1 ig^ | *)\? 

1 1 

mC 37 1 1035 Jf 1936 17 | 1935 36 

1935 3b j *935 36 


Exporting Countrusi 


Wool. — Thousand lb 


Hungary 
Irish Free State 

Argentina 

Chile 
Peru 
China 

India by sea 5 ) 

» by land 5 ) i 
Iraq > 

Iran 1 

Manchukuo 1 

Palestine Br m t I 
Syria & Leh Fr m t 
Algeria 
Egjpt 

French Morocco 
funis 

Uu of S Africa { *j 
Australia { ?! |l 

New 7ealand J ?! I 



9 

37 

148 

152 


789 


549 | 

842 


1376 

952 

1900 

697 

1 809 

88 

79 


11821 


11 517 , 

613 


333 

16,098 

569 

17 778 

17 375 

' ~ 1 

— 


221 942 


207 859 1 

— 


— 

234 396 , 

— 

2 <>72 

1 3 721 


— 


34 996 


37 924 , 

— 


— 

44 677 1 

— 





0 

24 705 

|i) 

16 971 lx) 

487 

x) 

902 

19 004 

1 504 

1 


— 

— 

4) 

4 323 


3 569 1 

— 


— 

12 445 

— 

1 984 | 

1493 

— 

— 


32 287 


25 329 | 

— ♦ 


— 

31350 

— 

5 545 

4 458 

844 , 

891 


56 236 

\ 

45 739 

5 664 


58)1 

55923 

6 784 

— 

— | 




— 


- U) 

10834 ! 

3) 

6 021 

— | 

16 462 





1) 

8 726 

1) 

6 266 1) 

49 

x) 

7 

11 338 j 

35 

| 




U) 

11 327 

i) 

11 352 1) 

0 

1) 

0 

19 837 

0 

l 




*) 

5 093 

-) 

3 521 L) 

979 

2) 

783 

5 968 , 

1321 





\) 

143 

3) 

88 L) 

4 

l) 

13 

| 205 1 

20 

902 

231 

240 

13 


6 702 


3 267 

492 


172 

4 930 

223 





lx) 

12 622 

1) 

7663 1} 

1689 

1) 

849 | 

1 14 793 

2 079 





1) 

3 876 

I) 

2 452 1) 

35 

1 X) 

62 1 

40% | 

64 

1 




l) 

5 864 

I) 

1444 1) 

31 1 

1) 

20 , 

| 3 739 1 

57 

2 094 

240 

26 

73 


6 543 


840 

168 1 

373 

f I 107 

518 

22 705 

14 077 




231 261 


197 147 1) 

115 

X) 

97 

, 213 150 

97 

780 

53 




7 077 


5 007 1) 

1 753 

1) 

1512 

| 6512 

2 174 

40 991 

35 248 

503 I 

597 


709 174 


682 595 

2 716 


7 875 | 

732 907 

9 222 

5 247 

4 434 1 

2 

20 


52 219 


50 360 

60 


110 

s 64 627 I 

157 

27 829 ( 

34 926 1 




222 904 


253 32) 1) 

99 , 

l<) 

90 * 

1 262 902 1 

90 

8 497 | 

6 940 | 

I 


1 

36 374 


57 181 1) 

4 1 


»l 

1 52 812 

13 


Importing Countries 



1 a) 

!! 0 

9 

22 130 

, 25 001 


234 


366 


122 626 


133 870 | 

!( 395 

182 850 


\ b) 

I 0 

134 

« 3 223 

2 732 


194 


1 087 


29 150 


23515 

1 146 

, 35 991 

Austria 


51 

7 

1 975 

2 454 

1 

130 


198 


15611 


18 750 1 

251 

23 671 

BcIro T uxt mb 

I a) 

11720 

6 801 

1 32 298 

1 25 72b 

I 

82 918 


58 458 


229 264 


186 913 

, 68 859 

220 794 

Eeon TJn 

\b) 

2 068 

2 046 

342 

1 287 

1 

22 099 


20 119 


5 792 


4 0H3 

26 546 

5 437 

Bulgaria 


r 0 

0 

132 

300 


0 


0 


1 076 


1 100 I 

0 

1 1 612 

Denmark 


1 73 

110 

| 758 

i 582 


364 


306 


4 731 


3 8^3 

392 

4 921 

Spain 



— 

1 — 

— 


— 


— 


— 



— 


Estonia 


0 

0 

1 88 

^5 


0 


0 


578 


712 1 

| 0 

1 895 

Finland 


, 7 

0 

646 

520 

1 

245 


203 


5 165 

1 

4 299 | 

, 214 

5 692 

France 


i 5 902 

2 355 

31 870 

40 164 


59 421 


41 108 


234 308 


292 186 1 

1 57 431 

362 071 

Greece 


419 I 

2i4 

| 425 

996 


1 702 


992 


5 849 


8 294 1 676 

11 050 


1 a) 1 

0 

0 

9 068 

2 745 


0 


209 


50 887 


30 598 

212 

39 256 


1 b) 

; 2 

2 

787 

540 

| 

1 307 


26 

1 

4 674 


7 112 

1 42 

8 871 

Utvia 


1 0 

0 

, 161 

170 


0 


0 

1 

1 354 


1 43:> 

0 

2 006 

Xrithuam 1 


0 

0 

| 68 

62 


2 


0 

| 

595 


637 

0 

891 

Norway 


150 

115 

1 260 

205 


1252 


842 


2 238 


2 191 

1 111 

2 820 


1 «) 

265 

216 

1 631 

509 


4 400 


2 414 


5 009 


5 251 

3 499 

6 975 


1 b) 

68 

79 

472 

260 


862 


1085 

I 

5 346 


4019 

1235 

5 no 

Poland Dantzig 


13 

11 

1 3 909 

4259 


143 

1 

154 

! 

41011 


37 066 I 

165 

44 401 

Portugal 


236 

13 

, 481 

520 

i 

2 158 

j 

829 


2683 


2 659 1 

1 210 

3 042 

Romania 




1 

1 

|x) 

928 

|i) 

247 

I) 

1219 

x) 

891 

306 

1056 

United Kingdom 

31 568 

27417 

, 88 245 

107 152 


236 976 


245 863 


679663 


735 008 

321 201 

879 321 

Sweden 

1 

— 

— 

1 1 843 

1698 


— 




16 729 


16 105 

1 - 

20 324 

Switzerland 


20 

42 

, 853 

1 276 


225 


163 


13 636 


11 572 

1 256 

15 973 

Czechoslovakia 

1 

77 

306 

3 316 

4 954 


304 


844 


33 989 


34 174 

1074 

43 222 

Yugoslavia 


49 

359 

| 750 

l 122 

1 

1005 


3 532 


6 468 


6 654 

4,958 

9509 

USSR 

/«) 





1 ) 

0 ; 

1 ) 

0 

I) 

39813 

X) 

42 986 

0 

49 077 


b) 1 





1 ) 

0 I 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

13 933 

1) 

9 169 

0 

14667 

Canada 


90 

414 

1 784 

2 800 


6 365 


6 883 


18 973 


16 766 1 

8543 

22 520 

United States 


0 

0 




11 


22 

1)277 686 

1)173 524 1 

24 

241,899 

Japan 


°l 

137 

46 478 

28 521 


271 


883 


215 223 


232 090 

1 102 

261,981 

Totals 


190,808 

164,869 

254,864 

257,437 

j 2,130,520 

1,998,748 | 

1 

2,111,933 

1 2,073,Ml 

I 

2,515,615 

2,471,194 


«) ■» Worl greasy — b) Wool, scoured — x) Up to 30 April — 2) Up to 31 March — 3) Up to the end of February — 
4 ) Up to 31 December - 3) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the 
direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 




May 

Exports 

Imports 

*937 | 1936 

X937 J X938 


COUNTRIES 


J»ms KOKMM {January r-May ji) (j2S^,SSj*)* 


Exporting CountrU*: 


Exports 


Butter- — Thousand lb. 


Exports I Imports ’ 


Austria . 

Bulgaria . . 
Denmark..... 

Estonia . 

Finland ...... 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Latvia. 

Lithuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Duulzig . . 
Romania ... 

Sweden . 

Yuj?< )hlavia , . 

C S b. R. 

Argentina . , . . 
Chile 

Syria A Leb.iFr.ra t. 
'lUlhl'V 

T tuon of South Afr 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 


2 2,672 

0 4 

0 136,502 

0 8,170 

0 14,449 

0 5,518 

0 7,538 

0 13,091 

0 7,617 

0 245 

2 48,259 

0 3,717 

i) 53 
0 18,380 

51 

0 3,155 
13361 
li) 7 
31 i 152 

III) 6.695 

0 I* 85,458 
h 161,873 


I, 260 4 

0 0 

130,073 0 

5,933 0 

12,405 0 

2,789 0 

11.365 1,444 

II, 936 0 

6.365 0 

351 0 

51,774 18 

6,821 0 

i) 57 x) 0 i) 

14,249 0 

I! - 

i) 1,770 i) 22 i) 

9.769 - 

x) 11 i) Ox) 
293 82 

i) 2 - ; 

i) 6,537 i) O x) 

99,111 0 

130,461 - I 


31 132,686 1 

0 24.046 


Importing Countrus: 


Germany .... i 
Bdgo Luxcmb E U 

Spain .I 

France . , , . . 

Gieece . P 

Italy .1 

Portugal . I 

United Kingdom . t 
Switzerland . . . . * 
Czechoslovakia . . | 
Canada ..... 
United States . . . , 
Peru . . . ; 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India* by sea 4 ) . . 

» : by land 4 ) 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
In do -China . . . 

Iraq. 

Iran . 

Japan . 

British Malaya . . 
Mauchukuo . 
Palestine: Br. m t. 
Algeria ..... 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . 
Tunis. 


Totals ... 98,184 I 


12 738 

12,549 C 

0 ' 

0 

65,233 ! 

[ 65,526 *! 

0 

15 

265 *1 

_' 8 I 

29 

2,881 

1 6.942 ,! 

68 

139 

108 | 

2,295 j 

2.507 

600 

3,318 | 

12,679 

3/ 

31 


— 

240 

258 

— 

51 

35 

569 

357 

4,548 

172 1 

1,107 

0 

20 ' 

35 

0 

. 26 

. 183 

1 11 

91,876 

102 255 1 

6.277 j 

4.641 

435,231 

1 451,275 , 

I 9,237 

15 

22 | 

2 

2 

4.985 

l 1.440 

1 7 

657 

227 l 

838 

2 

683 

229 1 

379 

2 , 

55 1 

179 

152 

49 

' 10b 

i 5,130 

399 

225 1 

408 

317 

9,367 

4,513 ( 

825 


.. i 





1 26 

' 55 

42 1 

— 

j U 

"317 

*306 , 

1 ~ 

60 

51 

— 

j — 

478 

423 | 


6b 

79 1 . 

137 

1 106 

414 

437 1 

i 218 


.. 

— 

1 — 

3) 1,812 

3) I 634 || - 


||i) 0 1 

‘il 7 I 

h) 0 ; 
I 13 

>\i) 205 


z) 2.568 
1) 1.120 

2 O 284 
0 t) 9, 

Ox) 0 

586 | 1,164 | 

214 j i) 1.834 1 


2 U) 1409' 
29 1 ) 351 , 

- 1 ) 1.314 

2 I 869 i 


116,175 j 547,961 | 513,291 540,318 1 547,626 ! 1337,494 




x) Up to 30 April. — a) Up to 31 March — 3 ) Up to the end of February. — 4 ) From wt April 1937 , the lndM^ 
Statistics inclufe the trale of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 










































TRADE 


CHEESE 


1 COUNTRIES 

May 

| Five months (January i-May sr) 

Twelve months 
(J an. x-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports j 

i 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 | *936 

1937 j 193 O ! 

1937 | 193 O 

1937 | 1936 

1938 

1938 


j 


Exporting Countries: 


Cheese. — Thousand lb. 


Austria. 


831 

1,047 

227 

229 

4,116 

3,988 


662 

Bulgaria. 

:i 

132 

170 

0 

0 

1,213 

1,627 


0 

Denmark. 

t j 

1,678 

2,130 

2 

2 

8,613 

9,330 


13 

Estonia . . 

ii 

44 

4 

0 

0 

223 

84 


0 

Finland ...... 

.■j 

1,316 

922 

2 

0 

5,293 

4,317 


11 

Italy . 

t 

3,519 

1,303 

560 

858 

22,128 

11,766 


2,864 

Latvia. 

1 , 

29 

9 

0 

0 

64 

42 


0 

Lithuania .... 

|i 

106 

2 

0 

0 

218 

35 


0 

Norway ..... 

ij 

245 

243 

29 

20 

1.647 

1,470 


121 

Netherlands . . . 


10,748 

9,590 

71 

55 

53,032 

46,888 


348 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

ji 

11 

13 

22 

26 

545 

42 


86 

Romania ... 

ji 

1 



... 

1 ) 33 

x) 4 

0 

24 

Switzerland .... 

I 

*2.527 ' 

*3,708 1 

* ’ 384 

302 

| 13,823 

18,532 


1,687 1 

, Czechoslovakia . . 

Jj 

205 ; 

176 j 

183 

251 | 

522 1 

708 


926 i 

Yugoslavia . . . . 


320 ! 

172 ! 

2 

4 

1 939 ; 

500 , 


18 S 

Canada . 

,, 

2,447 , 

3,609 1 

157 

55 1 

! 5,758 

7,906 ; 


626 | 

Australia. 

ii 

187 1 

198 j 

— 

— 1 

1,052 i 

842 


— i 

Turkey. 

|! 

1 

! 

— 

— Ii 

x) 4 |U 29 


— I 

Union of South Afr. 

It 

# # 1 



... I| 

1 ) 91! 11 ) 899 

i) 

75 , 

Australia .... 


*657 | 

’' 683 

* * 13 1 

7 !j 

6,559 

5,587 


55 j 

New Zealand . . . 

i : 

10.853 , 

13,583 | 

1 

... 

85.507 

85,410 ' 

1 ) 

2 


809 

0 

Ji 

2.895 

0 

0 

95 

370 

99 

20 

1.270 

1.082 

13 

366 


8.620 
4,206 
21.008 
198 
10.864 
42,845 
119 
972 
2.381 
125,311 
441 
128 
40,737 
1,554 
4,676 
81,891 
2,813 
90 
1.369 
12,454 j 
185,722 1 


1.878 

0 

20 

2 

26 

7.460 

0 

2 

269 

869 

223 

55 

3,505 

2,555 

53 

1,241 


238 

99 

0 


Importing Countries: 


, Germany . . . 
Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

®E* to . 

France. 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 

1 Irish Free State . 
Portugal .... 
United Kingdom 

Sweden. 

, tjf. 8 . S. R. ... 
United States . . 

"Chile. 

Feru. 

; -Ceylon. 

' India: by sea 4 ) . 
i'Java and Madura 
t ln 4 o-China . . . 

. 

Iran ...... 

Irtish Malaya 
.Palestine: Br. m. t. 
J “’a&I,eb.: Fr.m.t, 


French Morocco 

r. 

Totals . . 


it 1 
33 j 

2.145 I 
51 ! 
93 I 
117 j 
11 
379 


31 

24 

2,050 

46 

86 

35 

0 

522 


5,571 

! 4.738 • 

10! 

143 

29,070 

3,900 

, 3,653 ■! 

J 57 i 

132 ; 

18,722 

1,947 

i 2,412 !, 

11,250 ! 

10,256 , 

11,235 

66 

1 i8: 

399 ' 

12! : 

461 

0 

1 

357 | 

333 ; 

0 

2 

15 

298 j 

265 

18 

18 

37 | 

62 i 

44 1 

84 

24,092 

j 26,398 ,! 

*3 AA ! 

2,372 

2,496 , 

125,715 


25.677 l; 
18,638 1 ' 
— H 

13,142 !j 
196 

0 |i 

64 If 
101 || 
119,409 I 


262 
366 | 

23,345 ! 
705 j 
767 , 
1,814 1 
121 * 
6,012 


61,507 

50,834 

32,465 

370 

2 

88 

346 

300,628 


i ; 

— 

159 

309 


— 


« : 


919 


l>57 

f — 

3.530 

1 1 


_ 


1 ) 

2 

!i) 

2 


256 

ix) 

231 

| 90 

756 

79 j 

95 

3,960 

3.153 


461 

I 

445 


25,391 


20,095 

1.135 

59.851 



... 

... 

1 ) 

7 

it) 

15 


15 

1 ) 

13 

26 

44 

. ... \ 

... 





1 

... 





, _ 

648 

— 

— 

20 

11 


— 


— 

j 

82 


60 

— 

220 

0 1 

0 

93 

88 


2 


2 

lx) 

567 


410 

2 

1.184 

— 

— 


> ... 


— 

! 

— 

529 

X) 

408 


1,733 





1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

In 

260 

’I) 

198 

2 

602 


... 

... 

... 

1 ) 

7 

1 ) 

4 

X) 

18 

I) 

24 

7 

62 

i 


... 


1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

2 

0 

2 

— 1 

— 


. . 1 


— 


— 

3 

35 

2) 

40 

— 

168 

... 1 




«) 

4 

x) 

4 

126 

'X) 

101 

18 

337 

Ii ... ! 



... 53) 

2 

3) 

35 

' j) 

392 

|3) 

273 

57 

1,845 

176 j 

‘**37 

*’*68 

236 1 


223 


123 

1 

414 

1 

509 

470 

957 

... 


•.. 

l 

1 ) 

15 ! 

i) 

37 ! 

lx) 

3.741 ! 

lx) 

3,832 

88 

11,025 

1 ... I 

... 

... 

... 1 

I) 

22 | 

1 ) 

2 : 

;*) 

2,654 : 

\t) 

2,388 

44 

7,771 

~ , | 

— 


... ! 


1 


— 1 

1 ) 

1,294 

I) 

1.268 

— 

3.675 

4 ! 

1 

18 

*‘*243 

247 1 


18 

' 

75 ! 


1.310 

t 

1,060 

104 

! 2.915 

38,954 j 

40,506 

i 

41,791 

45,124 j 

if 

Ii 

227,959 

214,540 

231,026 

216,719 

$83,834 

562,060 


\ *) Up to 30 April. — 2) Up to 31 March. — 3) Up to the end of February. — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics 

include the trade of India w*th Burma, and exclude the direct ttade of Burma with other foreign countries. 






























COUNTRIES 


Eight months (October i-May 31 ) 


TDira&vn mouths 
(O ct. 1-Sept. $o)‘ v < 


EXPOBTS I lMI* 01 tT 8 


1936-37 1935*36 193^37 * 935*36 1935*36 I 1935*3^^ 


Exporting Countries, 


Grenada .... 

Haiti. 

Santo Domingo , 
Bmr.il . . , . . 
EquadoT .... 
Trinidad .... 
Venezuela .... 

Ceylon. 

Netherlands Indies: 

Java and Madura 
Cameroon: Pr. m. t 
Ivory Coast , . . 
Gold Coast . . . 
Madagascar . . . 
Nigeria and Came 
toon: Brit. m. t. 
S60 Thom^and Pnn 
ape Islttnds, 

Togo: Fr. m. t. . 


Cacao. — Thousand lb. 


Importing Countries. 


Germany. 

Austim . . . . 

llelgo Cuxemb. E. V 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark . . , . . 

Spurn . 

Estonia . . 

Finland. 

France . 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

TrMi Free State . . 

Italy . . . 

Latvia. 

Lithuania . . . . , 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . . 

PoUnd-Dantzig . . 
Portugal . . . . 

Romania. 

United Kingdom 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . . 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
’Yugoslavia . . . . 

U S, ft. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Chile . . 

Colombia. 

Peru. 

Iran. 

Japan ...... 

British Malaya . . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 
Syria & I,ob.: Pr. m. t. 

Algeria . 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis. 

Union of South Africa 
Australia ..... 
New Zealand . . . 


1) 6,2% 

2,619 
1 ) 22,262 
t) 109,343 
1 ) 15,108 
20,479 
1 ) 16,755 
6,517 

1 ) 1,294 

51,242 
92.528 
582,311 
jfi) 377 

!j 192,766 * 


1 ) 6.894 
3.371 

1 ) 26,lOi 

2) 150,988 
1 ) 25,126 

22.769 
1 ) 16.852 
4,513 

1 ) 2,383 
46,956 
93,029 
518.822 
1 ) 485 


i' 

269 

0 

13.964 

l 

11,949 j 

2,224 


— 

— 

1.071 

1,116 j 

— 


0 

9 

1,378 

1,462 I 

121 


*— 


0 , 

172 ! 

— 


- 

— 

679 

977 j 

— 


_ 

__ 

7 . 

110 1 

_ 


— 

— 

13 

24 , 

— 

J 

0 

0 

6,431 

9,683 I 

500 


— 

— 

240 

256 1 

— 


— 

— 

443 

972 !{ 

— 


— 

— 

736 

172 !; 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1,021 

1,612 j 

112 1 

— 


— 

— 

60 

— 


— 

— 

26 

79 ! 

— 

j; 

~~ 

- 

395 

412 l| 

— 


181 

4% 

7,937 

8,466 ; 

4,855 

|i 


— 

906 , 

1,464 1 

90 j 

— 


0 

2 

49 , 

4 

ji 

*“353 

390 

i 2,339 : 

i 2,361 I' 

7,452 

ij 


— 

1,199 

911 1 

— 


0 

2 

2,284 

1.993 j| 

31 

j! 

— 1 

[ — 

1,651 

1.653 <> 

— 

ii 

— 

— 

121 

31 :| 

— 

1 ; 

*— i 

1 _ 

3,486 

“5,205 i| 

_ 

jj 

— j 

| __ 

49,650 

1 

21.718 ;! 

ii 

__ 

j 


1 

! 

... ij 
... *4) 

9 

1 

' 

-- ; 

1 —• 


!.*! j-r) 

106 

_ | 

_ 

I 0 

» * j. 

_ 


r 1 



82 



. | 



_ 

i 

i 

- 

1 I i 

2 

! ! 

— 

j 

0 ! 

j 11 j 

79 

i.M? ji 

~24 

} 

— j 



... i| 






.1 

.1 


1 

73,018 ! 

45,919 | 

106,167 

84,651 f! 1,162,731 


- I 10.311 


- 443 I 

- 214 

9 66.141 

- 2,180 

- 5.979 

- 2.848 

- 8.545 

- 86 9 

- I 650 

- 5,313 
3,499 l 99,680 


- 1 ) 2.456 

4,339 217,282 

- 9,991 

31 13,047 

- 22,181 

- 1,781 

- 1 ) 11,003 

- I 26.905 

- i 517,034 

- Si) 1.107 


- 2 ) 2.665 

82 1 ) 110 

~ 3) 355 ! 

60 i) 284 ! 

- !i) 355 1 

- 86 j 

- I 15 1 

- ii) 1.506 ! 

46 J 13,794 

- 1 ) 2,601 


8,228 
3.618 
I 40259 
279,988 
45,096 
27.805 
29,198 
6,102 

3,995 
52,927 
108,840 
639.440 
829 ! 


118.627 1 
i 8,%4 I 
16,927 
1,259| 
7,209 ; 


648 | 

z 

218 

— 

68,582 

9 

2.452 1 

— 

7,238 ! 

— 

2.762 ;| 

— ; 

16,927 

— 

847 1 

— 

820 i 

— 

3.470 

— 

112,723 
9,692 j 
833 

5,181 

66 

2.762 

251.987 

8,494 

8,303 

— ! 

15,073 

68 ! 

21,422 ,1 

— I 

1.400 ! 

— j 

12,317 . 

— j 

18,922 '! 

— j 

437,498 il 

— j 

1,369 >1 

— , 

... P 

- j 

146 [j 

26 

24 i 1 

— ' 

1 

2,150 jj 


51 

141 | 

377 


13 

— 

430 

60 

366 1 

— 

62 

— 

18 

— 

2,496 

— 

11,592 

2,648 

104 

1 


1,130,001 1,191,401 I 1,171,644 j! 1,515,531 


1 ) Up to 30 April. — 2 ) Up to 31 March. — 3)Up to the end of February. — 4 ) Up to 31 December. 







































■^8 ' S ' TRADE — TEA 



May 

Eleven months (July i-Muy 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J uly x *June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1937 i 

1936 

''J 

1937 ! 

1 

1936 

i93<)-37 

1935-36 j 

1936-37 j 1933-36 

1933-36 

1935*36 






Tea 

— Thousand lb. 





Exporting Countries: 














Ceylon. 

25.062 

26,134 

0 ' 

0 


183,209 

203,432 


0 ; 

0 

223.530 

0 

China . 

5.697 

1,898 

35 i 

22 


88,972 

71,234 


880 1 

657 

76,201 

688 

Chosen. 






1 ) 

130 

i) 185 

1 ) 

18 |i) 

0 

223 

0 

Taiwan . . 






1 } 

18,836 

1 ) 17,489 

1 ) 

79 |t) 

66 

20,157 

97 

India: by sea 4 ) . 

i 6,212 

12,097 

46 

104 

288.668 

300.579 


3.805 I 

5,024 

313,430 

5,203 

» : by land 4 ) • 

Netherlands Indies: 





2 ) 

12,103 

2 ) 12,273 

2 ) 

1.332 is) 
595 jl) 

1,239 

15,704 

3,001 


Java and Madura. 






x) 

97.028 

i) 95,370 

1 ) 

902 

118.230 

955 

Outer Provinces . 




— 

— 

X) 

23,466 

1 ) 23,22! 



— 

28,854 

— 

Indo-China. 






X) 

2,204 

1 ) 2,463 

1 ) 

1,087 1 ) 

I,429j 

2,806 

1,810 

Japan . 

i.m 

694 

68 , 

62 

36,032 

30,223 


1.012 | 

1 

| 

437 

32.551 

494 

Importing Countries: 




: 










Germany ..... 

15 


0 

1,065 

807 


130 

0 


9,925 ! 

9,513 

0 

10.152 

Austria . 

— 

— 


57 

44 


— 

— 


761 ■ 

745 

— 

785 

Belgo-Luxemb. E.U. 

0 


0 

51 

4 ! 

51 


2 

2 


613 

516 

2 

564 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 


2 


— 

— 


84 . 

60 


66 

Denmark .... 

— 

— 


152 

115 


— 

— 


1.160 

1.045 


1,120 

Spain. 

— 

-- 


— 

— 


-- 

— 


— 


| — 

249 

Estonia. 

— 

— 


7 

11 

1 

— 

— 


9 ); 

90 

— 

95 

Finland. 

— 

— 


31 

22 


— 

— 


278 , 

256 

i — 

276 

France . 

2 


2 

238 

262 


15 

15 


2.9% 

2.659 

18 

2.855 

Greece. 


— 


7 

15 


— 

_ 


379 

40! 


445 

Hungary. 

— 

— 


29 

29 


— 

— 


476 1 

414 1; - 

430 

Irish Free State . . 

0 


0 

443 

2,379 


35 

22 


18,243 | 

20.459 

i 24 

22.432 

Italy. 

— 1 

— 


2 i 

13 

! 

— 

— 


179 ! 

187 

; — 

1 % 

I,atvla. 

— ! 

— 


7 ! 

7 


— 

— 


68 

66 

— 

71 

Lithuania. 

— | 

— 


9 

4 

! 

— 

— 


82 ! 

82 

t — 

93 

Norway . 

— j 

— 


44 1 

29 


— 

— 


337 1 

340 

I — 

j 562 

Netherlands . . . 

11 I 


7 

2.161 : 

2.141 

! 

101 

106 


25,091 

26.306 

! H 2 

1 28,980 

Poland-Dantzig . . 

0 ; 


0 

320 i 

214 


0 

2 


3.763 i 

3,144 

2 

; 3.461 

Portugal. 

— 1 

— 


46 : 

51 

1 

— 



355 ! 

412 

— 

! 443 

Romania. 

— 

— 




i 

— 

— 

1 ) 

646 1 ) 

666 

— 

! 763 

United Kingdom . . 

6.643 

6.821 

27.875 ! 

30.922 


65,101 

j 66,741 

410,145 ' 

456.808 

72.067 

! 485,313 

Sweden. 

— 

— 


79 | 

84 

' 

— 



908 ! 

952 

— 

, 1.016 

"Switzerland .... 

2 


2 

93 1 

' 165 

j 

26 

24 


1.667 i 

1,733 

26 

1,819 

Czechoslovakia. . . j 

— 

_ 


68 | 

53 

1 

— 

1 _ 


1,166 , 

1.1 1 

— 

1,166 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 


22 | 

I 18 

1 

— 

1 — 


379 | 

351 

— 

381 

17. S. S. R. 






i*) 

7,042 

U 14.846 

1 ) 

29,432 1 ) 

32.007 

17,970 

34,882 

Canada . 

— 

— 


2.815 ! 

*7,024 


— 


1 

34.833 ' 

42,355 

— 

44,214 

United States . . . 

— 

— 


6,693 1 

5.450 


— 



84,898 ' 

78,745 

— 

83,917 

Chile. 

— 

— 


1 

i 

— 

j — 

jo 

4.713 1 ) 

3,657 

— 

4,215 

Peru. 

— 






— 

1 — 

Lu 

507 1 ) 

842 

— 

1,834 

Iraq. 






! x > 

9 

ii) 55 

l 1 ) 

5,948 r) 

4,495 

57 

5,461 

Jrau. 






|i) 

0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 

15,232 it) 

11,292 

0 

12,928 

British Malaya. . . 






lx) 

974 

i) 946 

X) 

4,445 ,x) 

3,988 

1,142 

4.822 

Manchukuo .... 

—- 

—- 


... 1 

... 


— 

— 

2 ) 

8.014 2 ) 
582 r 2 ) 

6,475 

— 

9.462 

Palestine: Br. m, t.. 




1 

15 j 

j?) 

0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 

421 

0 

562 

Syria St Leb.: Fr. m.t. 

0 


0 

0 


0 

II 


472 

287 

II 

298 

Turkey. 

— 

— 





— • 

— 

l) 

2,321 1 ) 

U82 

— 

1,587 

Algeria. 




! 


;«) 

4 

1 ) 4 

1 ) 

3,267 |i) 

2,066 

9 

2,518 

Egypt. 

— 






— 

— 

I) 

14,387 ;i) 

11,222 

— 

13,980 

French Morocco . . 






ID 

348 

1 ) 216 

I) 

18,448 ix) 

15,082 

295 

15,878 

Tunis. 

— 

— 


‘ ‘ 304 I 

*' 282 


— 

— 


3,080 

6,087 

— 

6.321 

Union of South Afr. 


... 



*3.426 

1 ) 

622 

1 ) 247 

I) 

12,851 ix) 

11,857 

320 

13,702 

Australia. 

29 


51 

4,731 ; 


578 1 

586 


44,194 i 

36.892 

635 

41,557 

New Zealand . . . 


... 




ji) 

132 

1 ) 101 

I) 

8,927 1 ) 

9,002 

126 

10,666 

Totals . . . | 

48,784 

! 

47,706 

47,502 

53,823 


826,367 

1 

j 840,393 

785,153 

i 

016,024 

924,902 

885,585 


i) Up to 30 April. — 2 ) Up to the cod of February. — 3 ) Up to 31 December. — 4 ) From rat April 1937 , the Indian statistics 
include the trade of India with Burma, &ud exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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COUNTRIES 

May 

Eleven months (July i-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(J uly i-June 30) 

Exports 

Import^ 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

m7 1 

*93$ 

*937 

*936 | 

*936-37 | 

I935“3$ 

*936-3 7 j *935*3$ 

*935-3$ 

*935-5$ 

Exporting Countries; 

r 




Coffee. — Thousand 

lb. 




Costa Rica. 




— 

— 

1) 53,965 1 

1) 43757 


- i 


46.875 

_ 

Cuba. 





— 

2) 8.620 ! 

2) 3,913 




4736 


1 .uadnlupc. 


f - - 



— 

J) 505 | 

2 ) 560 ; 

— ( 

— i 

816 

— 

Guatemala .... 


... 



— 

2 ) 76,044 1 

2 ) 91748 i 


— 

118,353 

— 

Haiti. 


2,030 

5,055 

— 1 

— 

53,597 ! 

73,134 


_ 1 

— 

7636$ 

— <■ 

Nicaragua. 




—• 

— 

2 ) 15,518 1 

2) 15,340 



— 

30,856 


Santo Domingo . . 


1.9S5 

2.694 

— 

— 

25,867 

26,191 


— 

— 

28.246 

— 

Salvador. 

\r 



— 

— 

2 ) 86,849 .2) 72,160 


— i 

— 

104,497 

— 

Brazil . 

J 

122.851 

153.398 

— 

— 

1,635,891 

1,932,460 



— 

2.059770 


Colombia. 






. 2 ) 423,077 

2) 388,495 


~ 

— 

516,335 

— 

Dutch Guiana 


293 

472 

— 

~ 

6.638 

10,196 


— ( 

— 

10,598 

— 

Peru ....... 






’4) 4.56! 

4) 3,340 

4) 

4 4) 

13 

1 5,668 

3t 

Aden: by sea . . . 


677 

£60 

— 

— 

( 8,605 

11,321 



— 

1 12740 

— 

India, by sea 3) . . 


1.599 

4.034 

44 

0 

j 17.522 

24,948 


104 1 

0 

25,893 

0 

Netherlands Indies. 






1 







Java and Madura 





— 

if) 69,382 

1) 48.998 


— 

— 

54.364 

— 

Outer Provinces . 




— 

— 

|i) 124,912 

J) 101,120 


— i 

— 

119,121 

— 

Indo'China .... 






1 ) 765 

1) 1,537 

l) 

141 i) 

141 

1,691 

190 

I\orv Coast . . 1! 



— 

— 

a) 9,328 U) 7,253 


— 

— 

14.077 

— 

Kenya. 


i ,746 

i,480 

— 

— 

38,239 

43,667 


— 

— 

45.914 

— 

Madagascar 


... 

... 

— 

— 

j») 60,233 |i) 39.436 


— 

— 

42.300 

— 

Importing Countries* 












■ 

Germany. 


0 

0 

33.704 

28.270 

0 

0 


344.939 : 

300.654 

0 

329,173 

Austria . . 


0 

0 

669 

825 

0 

0 


10,591 

10.529 

0 

11,464 

Bclgu-Luxcmb I*. U. !i 

602 

10! 

10,342 

8,955 

2,963 

677 


106,548 

100.961 

728 

108,973 

Bulgaria 



— 

79 

79 

— 

— 


1,133 

994 

< — 

uoo 

Denmark. 


— 

— 

7,275 

6,034 

— 

— 


56.498 

50779 

— 

56,467 

Spain . 


— 


— 

— 

i — 

— 


— 

— 

i — 

52.913 

Estonia . 


— 

• — 

31 

24 

— 

— 


192 

181 

— 

192 

Finland. 


— 

— 

4,072 

3,613 

— 

— 


43,821 . 

38,283 | - 

42,428 

France. 

i 

0 

0 

28,88! 

36,555 

35 

4 

367.690 

392,788 

4 

' 425.932 

Greece ...... 


— 

— 

728 

1,199 

— 

— 


12,979 

12,311 


■ 13.314 

Hungary. 

t 

— 

— 

362 

434 

— 

— 


3,957 

4.120 

— 

4.39ft 

Irish Free Slate . . 


0 

0 

31 , 

33 

0 

0 


525 

551 

0 

595 

Daly. 


0 

2 

1 7,919 

6.074 

4 

15 


74.042 

74,201 

15 

79166. 

Latvia. 


— 

— 

20 ( 

46 


— 


309 

234 ; - 

249 

Lithuania. 


— 

— 

62 1 

31 

— 

_ 


320 . 

399 

I, — 

412 

Norway. 


— 

— 

3,93! : 

2.030 

— 

— 

I 

35741 

39,595 i: - 

41,513 

Netherlands .... 


254 

112 

4,852 

2,824 

2.200 

6784 


60.158 

89.060 

! 6.839 

91,534 

Poland-Dantxig . . 


0 

0 

j 1.208 

1.71! 

13 

•> 


11,477 

11,089 1, 9 

■ 11718 

Portugal. 


148 

304 

809 • 

1,250 

2,064 

3,069 

i 

13,682 1 

12,247 

, 3,430 

13,336. 

Romania . . 


— 

— 



— 

— 

i) 

6.508 i) 

7.575 

1 — 

; 8.151 

United Kingdom . 


586 

1,230 

2,959 

’2773 

14,562 

22,437 


44.335 

51.026 

i 23,473 

52770 

Sweden . 



— 

j 8.406 

7716 

) — 

_ 


97,394 

98,657 

- — 

' 105.842 

Switzerland .... 


0 1 

0 

2,277 

2,216 

1 2 

2 


32.514 I 

36,229 

; 2 

38,281 

Czechoslovakia . . 




f 2,229 

| 2.066 

— 



22.944 

22,659 

, — 

24.714 , 

Yugoslavia .... 


_ 

— 

i 981 

1.151 

— 


i 

13,631 

13,433 

1 — 

1 15710 

USSR .... 


_ 

_ 



_ 


7) 

520 1 1 ) 

1,027 

1 - 

1.146 

Canada . 


35 

35 

! 4,434 i 

' 5.346 

258 

203 


36,121 

35,719 

: 214 

i 39.196 

tinted States . . . 


849 

597 

! 122,075 

116,058 

10,730 

8,025 

, 1,624,574 1.729,230 

, 8792 

• 1.853767 

Chile. 


_ 


t .. ; 


— 


i) 

5,864 j) 

6,651 

i — 

j 7,527 

Ceylon. 


0 

0 

! 115 i 

! “101 

2 

2 


3,053 

2,608 

1 2 

! 2,73ft 

Iraq. 




i 


1) 0 li) 0 1) 

1.512 r) 

825 


! 1,325 

Iran. 




i 1 


1 ) 0 

1) 0 

*) 

161 i) 

154 

j 0 

' 236 

Japan ....... 


1L‘ 

Jl" 

1 939 

’* 556 




II,Ml 

10,307 


10,623 

British Malaya. . . 





; ... 1 

ji) 4,872 

i) 4.323 

i) 

15,664 i) 

13,210 

| 5,417 

16,118 

Mamhukuo , , , 


"J-* 

1 _ 



- 


3) 

302 3) 

240 


! 392 

Palestine: Br. m. t,. 




i 


!l> 0 3) 0 ;3) 

2,083 3) 

3,018 

! 0 

3726 

Syria A Leb,: Fr.m.t, 


0 

i "* 0 

| ’112 

! 265 

i 0 1 4 


2,427 . 

2718 

1 « 

! 2,390 

Turkey. 





! 

1 - 

— 

J) 

8.514 ,J) 

8,658 

1 — 

! 10,620 

Algeria ...... 




! ::: i 


r) 4 

J) 4 

1) 

25,109 i) 

25.900 

, 4 

32,452 

Egypt ...... 



1 "_j_ 


j 

• - 


i) 

14.462 i) 

13.832 

- 

17,324 

Frex ch Morocco . . 


. i 

! 




— 

I) 

4,663 i) 

5,201 

1 - , 

, 6.277 

Tunis . . . T . f 


0 

0 

j ’265 

“353 

! 0 

2 


2.959 

3,029 

2 

3*342 




1 



1) 4 ! 1) II 

.1) 

27,624 i) 

26,493 

n 

; 31,634 

Australia .... 


4 


! * ’ 474 

■' 384 

73 1 22 , 

3,677 , 

4,070 

1 2 i 

1 4,619 

Zealand . . . 



1 *** 2 



1) 0 i j) 0 

! J) 

403 I) 

348 

1 0 

437 

Totals . . . 


133,100 

| 171,346 

| 246,598 : 

236,971 

j 2,758,134 

2,985,167 ! 3,117,576 j 3,222,192 

3.367,688 i 3,575,17* 

_ ^ 


i) Up to so April. — a) Up to 31 March. — i) Up to the end of February. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From xst April 1937* 
IV Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 
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STOCKS 

Cereals in farmers’ hands in the United States. 


Pereentige of total prcduetnu Stocks m 1 000 ceutals 


Products 


1 


1 

I 

— 

|-- 

— 


— - - 


1 JuK 

1 \pnl 

1 Jan 

1 1 Juh 

1 T«H ' 

1 full 

1 \pnl 

r Jan 

1 July 

1 July 


1 193 

1 nr 

1 1937 

1 1936 

1935 

*937 

1937 1 

1937 

I93t> 

*933 

Wheat 1 

! 35 

1 

11 4 

1 

205 | 

1 701 

84 

13 128 

1 

43034 

77 162 

26 393 

26 603 

Oats | 

112 

! 36 5 J 

61 4 | 

20J7 

125 

28 312 

92 078 ' 

154 994 

79 025 

22 833 

Jfctuzei) | 

1 

124 

32 6 | 

644 

1 

196 

18 1 

87 423 

230 709 

! 

453649 

221 035 

116 351 

1) Dita based on 

mam f>r grain 










Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest rat of month 


Specification 

1 

luh i n7 | 

June up 1 

Mu 1 d" 

1000 until* 

Tul> 1 iv 

Jui> IMS 

WHi AT 

Canadian in Cinada 

; 

22 618 

29 315 

37 160 

72 143 

1 113 419 

U S in Cana la 


35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

L S in the United State* 


9718 , 

10253 

b 752 

13 897 

13 171 

Canadian in the United SUtex 


3 187 

4 810 

6 005 

9 363 

> >67 

Of other ingiu m the Lmtei St ite* 


0 

U 

0 

0 

867 

l til 


35 

44 J7<? 

53 m 

15 408 

| 1330>4 

It YE 







Canadian in Canadi 


172 

3>4 


1 834 

1819 

l b In Canada 


47 

53 

0 

0 

l 0 

U S in the United Stales 


787 

1 139 

l 428 . 

3 761 

| 4 794 

Canadian in the United States 


0 

I o 

42 1 

16-* 

112 

Of other ongi i in the Imted Stites 


n 

1 0 

0 

0 

1 917 

lot ll 


1006 

1 1 *16 

2 460 

5772 

j 8 642 

Parley 







* Canadian 1*1 C mad 1 


1959 

2 39b 

3 218 

2 770 

2 439 

U S m Canadi 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

U S in the United States 


2 260 

2 819 

4 055 

5 074 

2 929 

Canadian in the United States 


170 

568 

963 

0 

117 

Of other origin the Unite 1 Stites 


0 | 

0 

0 

0 

j 264 

1 til 


4 189 

5 781 

8 236 

7844 

| 5 749 

Oats 







Canadian in Canada 


1 303 

1 547 

2 672 

2 457 

1 981 

U S m Canada 


0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

U S In the United States 


634 

1 807 

3 771 

9 939 

2 828 

Canadian in the United States 


0 

I 0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States 


0 

1 0 

0 

0 

19 

1 tal 


1937 

3 354 

6 443 

1 .h6 * 

48*8 

Maize 







OS S in Canada 


1 

1 

0 

40 

749 

Of other origin in Canada 


1 516 ; 

I 980 

1 238 1 

4a3 

1 197 

U S in the United States 


3 >08 

1 2 417 

3 750 | 

3 912 

4195 

Of other origin in the United States 


75 

18 

611 1 

0 1 

1 571 

Total 


5100 

3 416 

$599 ! 

„ L 

4 415 

6 712 

1 
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Quantities of cereal* on ocean panate with first destination Europe. 


PRODUCTS 

Saturday nearest 1 st of month 

July 1937 | 

June 1937 

May 1937 | 

j July 1936 

j July 1935 

z.ooo centals 

Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

20.501 

24,682 

30,619 

16.032 

16,483 

Rye... 

427 

1,066 i 

326 

514 

734 

Barley. 

1,188 

1,344 

1,552 

1,416 

1,184 

Oats. 

1,014 

618 

1,091 

560 

797 

Mai*e. 

14,568 

12,682 

14,275 

12,499 

16,258 


Authority: BroomhaWs Corn Trade News. 


Cereals and potatoes In fanners' hands In Germany. 



Percentage of total production 

! Stocks in 1,000 centals 

Products 

30 June 

31 May 

I I 

j 30 June 1 30 June 

| 

1 30 June 

31 May 

30 June 

30 June 


*937 

*937 

*93$ | *933 

j i 

J *937 

*937 

1936 

*933 

Winter wheat.. . . 


4 

l 1 

! 3 3 


3,800 

2.800 

2,600 

Spring wheat. 

... 

3 

| 2 1 2 


220 

170 

260 

Kve. 


6 

1 5 | 6 

1 

f 0.200 

8,200 

10,000 

Winter barley.j 


5 

! 3 1 2 

1 !.. 

1.300 

700 

300 

Spring barley.. 


5 

! 3 1 4 


2.600 

1,600 

2,200 

Oats. 

... 

14 

10 j 11 


17,600 

11.900 

13.200 

r*ate potatoes. 


8 

•1 * 

' ! 

78,800 

1 

35.000 

39200 


Authority: Marktbericktstelle beim Reichsn&hrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A ) 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills In Germany i). 


1 

I*ast day of month 

PRODUCTS 

June 1937 | May 1937 j Apiil 1937 jj June 1936 | Jui.e 1915 


J 1,000 centals 


Wheat: 

Grain .. 

: 

10.393 

13,578 j 

j 

14,321 

18,578 

28,268 

Flour for bread. 

1.662 

1.570 1 

1,545 

2,496 

3.078 

Total a) . . . 

12,701 

15.759 

16,469 

22.044 

52,545 

Rve: 


1 




Grain. 

11,272 

14,295 | 

17,384 

10,858 

23.563 

Flour (or bread. 

1,219 

1,365 1 

1,193 

902 

1.647 

Total 2) . . , 

IS,065 

16,301 

19,158 

12,185 

25,986 

Barley . 

1,003 

1,373 

1.453 

840 

1,667 

Gats . 

2,114 

2,381 

2.105 

3,075 

2,743 


i) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub- 
^itutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — a) Including flour iu terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
)f wheat flonr - 1488.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour « 1,470 59 centals of rye. 
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Grain and Hour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland t). 




First day of month 


Products 

Tuls 1937 

| Juju 1937 

| May 1 j37 | 

| Juh 1936 

| July 1935 




1,000 centals 



Whfat 

! 





<»raiu 

5 376 

5 502 

6 432 

5 400 

5 616 

Flour as gram 

1 056 

1 032 

936 

744 

648 

Total 

6 432 

6624 

7368 

6144 

1 626 t 

Barley 

m 

1 520 

I 1 200 

! 160 

560 

Oats 

208 

224 

1 288 

240 

336 

Maize 

261b 

2 784 

3 024 

3072 

2 160 

i) Imported cereals 






Authority Broomhall s Corn Trade \eut 





Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam x) 




Saturday nc ircst rst of month 2 ) 


Products and location 

luh 1937 

Jnm 1 -r l 

Mi> 1917 

Tuh i t %( | 

JuK 1 m 




1 000 cent ils 



Wheai 




i 

' 

Antwerp 

1 313 

1 415 

1 367 

494 1 

915 

Rotterdam 

1 666 

1 851 

515 

348 

354 

Amsterdam 

14 

23 

12 

44 

15 

Rye 






Antwerp 1 

27 

30 

28 

15 | 

158 

Rotterdam 

61 

04 

51 

8 1 

226 

Amsterdam 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 ' 

2 

Barley 




1 

1 


Antwerp 

227 

406 

388 

102 

354 

Rotterdam 

11 

13 

6 

55 

7 

Amsterdam 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Oats 


i 




Antwerp 

27 , 

32 1 

27 ' 

55 

31 

Rotterdam 

0 1 

0 1 

0 

12 

18 

Amsterdam 

17 

19 1 

22 

34 

28 

Maize 






Antwerp 

143 

246 

195 

26 

31 

Rotterdam 

132 

143 

77 . 

17 

121 

Amsterdam .... 

51 

16 

5 

3 

27 

z) Imported cereals — z) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 

day of the month indicated 






Authorities Nederlandsche Stlo-, Elevator en Graanfador Mu , Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry tot 

Rotterdam , Rotterdam 
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Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 



Last dav of month 


Location 

June 1937 j 

May 1937 | 

April 1937 | 

|) June 1936 1 

June 2935 




z,ooo centals 



!u consuming establishments .... 

7,569 

8,861 

9 702 

1 4,818 

4.294 

in public storage and at compresses . . 

15 101 

17,523 

20582 

j 22,105 

29.577 

Total 

1 22,670 

i 

26,384 

30J84 

1 26,923 

33,871 


Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 


Thursday nearest ist of month 


Location 

! 

Juh 1937 

| June 1037 j 

Mav 1937 | 

1,000 centals 

| Juh 1936 

I Juh 1935 

Bombay 1 ) . 

! 

! 3 940 

4,266 

4,756 

1 

3164 

2676 

Alexandria 3 ) 

| 763 

1,157 

l ' 

1.670 

1 979 ! 

6,7 


i) Stock s held by exporters, dealers and millers — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria or returned to the interior of the 
countr> are not included 

\\ in 5RIT1FS l ust Indian l oitnn and Commisitrn de la Bovt\r dt Mind el Ba$<tal 


Cotton stocks in Europe. 


Location, Description 


Great Britain < 

American 

Argentine, Brazilian | 

Peruvian 

East Indian I 

Eg>ptian, Sudanese 

W Indian, W and E African and other j 


Bremen 

American 

Other 


Le Havre 


Total 


1 

l 

Total 


American . . 
Fiench colonial 
Other 


Total 

total Continent 1 ) 

American . 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. 

East Indian 
r gyptian . 

W Indian, W. and E African, and other. 

Total 



Thura*^ or 

Frida v nearest 

xst of month 


Juh 1937 | 

June 1937 i 

Ala\ X 937 

Jul> 1936 | 

Juh 1935 



1,000 centals 



1 

1 

1626 

I 

1 

1,866 1 

1 

! 1,991 

' 

1 Mil 

1074 

746 

711 

796 

1 409 

235 

221 

195 

186 

126 

301 

165 

367 

428 1 

l 341 j 

257 

76$ 

961 ] 

1.027 

1 973 j 

1,050 

302 

| 269 

, 160 


198 

3825 

4,369 

4,588 

! 3427 

3115 

563 

66 b 

679 

1 6b9 

604 

22 b 

231 

255 j 

|| 309 1 

276 

789 

897 

934 

| 

1 978 

880 

691 

824 

1,010 1 

555 

364 

23 

26 1 

29 j 

17 i 

13 

126 

94 

95 1 

138 

71 

840 1 

944 

1,134 

710 1 

448 

1,378 

1,555 

1,770 

1 735 ' 

1437 

137 

116 

148 

256 

166 

114 

118 

101 

220 

248 

79 

1 94 1 

108 

222 

217 

152 

j 154 1 

165 

158 

112 

1,860 

1 2037 , 

! 1 

2,292 

1 2,591 

' 1 

2,180 

1 


x) Including Bremen and Le Havre 

Atiraoamits: Liverpool Cotton Assn and (for Le Havre) 


Bulletin de Correspondence dr la Bourse du Havre. 


* 
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WEEKLY PRICES 


PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(Yll quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 


Dr SCRIPT!ON 


Wheat. 

Budapest (a) Tisza wheat 78 kg P hi 
(pengu p quint ll) 

Braila Good quality flu p quintal! 
Winnipeg No 1 Manitoba (tents p no lb ) 
Chicago No z Hard W inter (cents p t>o lb ) 
Minneapolis No 1 Northern (cents p (o 
lb) 

New York No 2 Hard Winter (tints p 
60 lb) 

Buenos Aires (a; Barletta iu>kg p hectfl 
(paper pesos p quintal) 

Karachi White Karachi 2 barlc\ 11 
impurities (rupee* p 6*56 lb ) 

Berlin Home grown (fiee at Branden 
burg stations Rrn p quintal 
Hamburg (c 1 f Rm p quintal 
No 1 Manitoba 
Barusso (80 kg p hi > 

Antwerp (francs p quintal) 

Home grown 

No 1 Manitoba Atlantic (in bond) 
Barusso (in bond) 

Paris Home grown ideltverv regional 
depots 70 kg p hi irs p quintal) 
London (Mark Lane) Home grown (*h 
p S 04 lb on the farm) 

Liverpool and London (e 1 f parcels ship 
ping current month *h p 480 lb ) 
French (on sample) 

Czechoslovakian (on sample) 

No 1 Northern Mamtobi (Atlantic) 

No 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific 

No 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific* 

No a Haul Winter 

Rosafe (afloat) 4 ) 

White Karachi, choice 
West Australian (cargoes) 

New South Wales (cargoes) 

Milan ( 6 ) Home grown, soft Buono mci 
cantile 76 78 kg p H (hrep q ) 5 ) 


Rye. 

Berlin Home grown (free at Branden 
burg stations Rm p quintal) 2 ) 
Hamburg Plata, 72 7 \ kg p hi (c 1 f 
Km p quintal) 

Budapest Pest rye (pengo p quintal) 
Warsaw Good qualitj (zloty p quiut ) 
Winnipeg No 2 (cents p $( lb ) 
Minneapolis No 2 (cents p 56 lb ) 
Groningen (r) Home grown (fl p quintal) 


Tuh lull Juh Tunc Tunt 

*937 1937 i/V' 1937 1937 


20 85 20 10 20 50 18 65 19 82 


') 500 * 

') 485 1 

») 455 

475 

490 

154*« 

144 1 4 

145 \ 

130 8 

127 s , 

132' „ 

127 , 

136 1 j 

131 

122 s , 

154" * 

149 

150 J J 

143 s , 

135® 4 

) 148V 

) 141 1 g 

152 s , 

144* , 

I37 1 , 

14 20 

14 10 

14 70 

1300 

12 70 

32-4-0 

32 2-0 

32-9-0 

30-5 0 

30-3-0 

20 80 

20 80 

20 80 | 

20 80 

20 80 


15 24 

15 36, 

13 41 

13 47 


13 59 

I3 39| 

12 71 

12 75 

145 00 

144 00 

144 0U 

144 00 

144 00 

178 50 

176 00 

165 00) 

153 00 

152 00 

1 161 00 : 

) 16100 

156 001 

150 00 

150 00 

157 00 

15700 

157 00 1 

155 50 

155 50 

43 6 

43 6 

42 3 

41 6 

42 6 


n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

43 9 

43 

43 

n q 

n q 

53 10’ - 

52 6 

52 3 

46 4 1 « 

45 7 

n q 

n q 

*)n 53 

") 47 6 

S M 6 I0 1 t 

n q 

n q 

*)n 51 3 

V45 3 

*)44 I0 1 , 

) 48 7 l , 

*)48 10 ‘ * 

») 49 4 1 w 

•144 7 J B 

•) 43 3 

)42 9 

1 )43 4 l , 

n q 

n q 

n q 

45 

44 4‘ , 

45 I 1 , 

41 6 

42 

47 3 

46 3 

47 6 

42 4* , 

43 3 

47 3 

46 3 

47 6 

42 4 1 , 

43 3 

') 138 00 

n )138 00 

u ) 138 00 

u )138 00 

J1 ) 1 i 8 00 


) 18 40 1 

*) 17 70 ") 

1 17 70' 

17 I0j 

17 10 


13 28 

12 96 

12 65 

12 81 

19 10 

I 8 60 

18 70 

19 85 

20 80 

23 25 

23 87 

26 87 

28 50 

28 12 

153 1 , 

144 

137® , 


111 1 « 

99 * 

93 s 4 | 

95* a 

102 ‘ * 

95®, 

n q 

n q 

n q | 

n q 

n q 


1 Commercial 
Tunt Jul\ juh I Season l) 


1937 j 

1936 

*935 

*935 3d| 

*934-35 

19 77 1 

1518 

15 45 

16 78 

1667 

4<0 

•) 416 * 

340 |f 

* 442 

♦402 

122* , 

95 

8! * J’ 

85 

81 Vi 

124* , 

112* , 

94 s , 

*09*/* 

104V. 

134 

127 J « 

108 s * 

119 v.l 

H0V. 

138 s , 

125 .j 

104 7 , 

*24V/ 

M3V. 

13 16 

10 89 

6 79 

9 53 

6 66 

30 5 6 

25-15 0* 

22-6 3 

24-7-6 

22-5-9 

20 80 

21 40 1 

20.80 

20 53 

20 29 

1323 

10 20 1 

8 59 

951 

8 95 

13 08 

9 57 

6 38 

8 74 

6 50 

146 50 

11440 

80 35 

100 90 

69 10 

153 40 

114 60 

100 35 

11080 

86 10 

15000 

1105 

75 10 

103 10, 

60 90 

155 50 

105 40 

83 50 

91 30 

92 35 


42 - 

33 

25- 

27/5 Vo 

22/4 V, 

n q 

*28 5 

189 “4 

l 

•25/- 

19/8 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

45 5 

34 7 *4 

30/4 1 4 

32/9 

3I/7V. 

) 46 4 1 , 

34 4 “ , 

28 IP , 

32/5 V. 

31/2V. 

) 44 2 1 4 

33 10 s 4 

26 3 1 * 

30/5* « 

28/5 * t 

) 43 7 1 * 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q , 

*22 4 

*28/9 1 

22/3 V. 

42 1*, 

33 5 » ,1 

n. q. 

* 31/7 V. 1 * 

29/3 

43 2 1 , 

n q 

26 3 

* 30/2 1 aj 

26/3 V. 

43 2’ , 

n q | 

25 3 

•29/9 \* 

*25/7 

HI 00 

11960, 

92 10 

11420 I 

95 80 


17 10 

16 50 

I68O] 

1668 

1629 

1311 

5 64 

4 42! 

5 27 

576 

20 60 

1149 

11 22 1 ! 

14 45 

12 06 

26 78 

13 67 

12 12, 

13 25 

14 82 


58®, 

34’ J 

43 Vj 

52V, 

96'« 

75 1 1 

42 s * 

53 V, 

67V, 

q 

n q , 

720,* 

708 

7 35 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q. -> not quoted — n m nominal 
*— a) Thursday prices — 6 ) Saturday prices - c) Prices on precedtng Tuesda) 

1 ) August July - 2 ) From 16 Aug 1934 , for wheAt and July 1934 , for rye, fixed producers'prices for the price region 
of Berlin city See Govt Measures No 2 , p 57 , and this Crop Report , Aug 1930 , p 609 Bv a new decree the December prices 
remain in force up to the end of the agricultural year — 3 ) Until 25 Dec 1934 , minimum prices on the farm increased by 
transport costs, Jan Aug 1935 , spot quotations in the free market, Sept r 935 Aug *93$. prices in the regulated market, 
delivery current month, subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see note in Crop Report , Sept 1936 , p 691 ) —* 4 ) Aug -Dec 
*934, t*t lb p bushel, then 63 & lb — 5 ) Commencing Aug 1936 , price* free at nulls in Milan — 6) New crop 7 ) Quatity 
Bahia 8) Afloat 9 ) Gulf shipping Aug (11 Tune 4iU l t 4 J«»« 43 3) - 10 ) |N<w crop shipping Jan Feb ~ 
11 ) New <rop S«t this ( rip June j<h 7 p 474 12 } Ntw crop See note on p 571 
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1 « 

1 

|j average 



9 


18 

j 



u 


DESCRIPTION 

Jub 

1 J^y 

Job 

j June 

June 

I June 

July 

July 

Commercial 


1937 

1 

1937 

*937 

1 

1937 

i 

*937 

| *937 

1936 

*933 

Season 2 ) 






| 1 

,| 



1935-36 

i 1934 35 

Barley. 

1 




1 1 

1 1 

1 





Warsaw Malting, good quality (zloty 




| 


| 





p quintal) 

n 9 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 

* 1587 

15 25 

* 1597 

I960 

firaila Average quality (lei p quintal) 

370 

370 

375 

375 

375 

I 367 

229 

n 180 

242 

?JK70 

Prague Malting,av qual (ers p quintal) 2 ) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

14100 

14100 

14100 

n q 

n q 

* 131 70 

Winnipeg No 4 Western (cents p 48 lb ) 

68 Vi 

67 

68 " , 

61*4 

6 M 4 

60* 4 

48*/, 

3)*/, 

34% 

45 •/, 

Chicago Feeding(on sample cents p 48 lb ) 

62 

58 

60 

60 

59 | 

63*. 

55% 

42 

45*/, 

72% 

Minneapolis No 2 Feeding (c p 48 lb ) 3 ) 
Berlin Home grown fodder (free at Bran 

63 

63 

63* t 

63 

59 ‘ 

59-, 

59 

40 

39% 

67% 

denburg stations, Rtn p quint) 4 ) 
Antwerp Danubi&n (in bond francs p q ) 

7 > 16 50 

7 ) 16 00 

7 ) 1600 

18 00 

1800 

1800 

1680 

16 35 

1708 

16.16 

111 00 

11200 

11100 

111 00 

112 50 

112 40 

80 30 

73 25 

7410 

7010 

London (Mark Lane) English malting, 










best quality (sh p 448 lb , on farm) 
Liverpool and London (c 1 i parcels ship 

39- 

39/- 

39- 

n 39 - 

n 39 - 

j 39 

* 30 - 

n28 6 

38/3 

38/- 

ping current month sh p 400 lb) 
lUtiubian 3 % impurities 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n a 

*)*27 6 

*) 17/1** 

13 3% 

*I5'3 

•19/2 V# 

Russian (Azof! Black Sea) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n a | 

n. q 

n q 

I H4*, 

♦ 14/10 

n q 

< mudian No 3 Western 

30 

31 10* , 

28 7*. 

M )27 7 1 /» n )28 9 1 

28 4* , 

21 10 

1 163*4 

18 0 */, 

21 / 10 % 

Californian malting (sh p 448 lb ) 

“M3 /- 

“Ml , 

"HO/ 

11)39 

u)39 

“)39 6 s 4 

29 5*, 

r 23 6 

1 24/8% 

*31/6 

1 lata {64 (5 kg p hi) 

n q 

n 27/6 1 

n 27 9 

a q 

26 6 

1 27/6 

179*, 

1)14- 

15'1!% 

18/4 

Persian (Iraqumn) 

26 6 

26 4% 

24 9 

24 9 

24 9 

25 1 

17 1*, 

r>l3 5% 

15 4*/, 

18/6 

■romnptnt*) Home grown winter(fl p q ) 

8 07 

8 07, 

1 

8 02 

7 85 

795 ! 795 

* 5 65 

1 475 

i 

1 4 91 

5 JO 

Oats. 


* 370 ^ 




1 

l j 


! 



Braila Good qualitv (lei p quintal) 

360 ' 


370 

I n q 

n q 

n q j 

n q 

1 n q 

• 294 

n q 

Winnipeg No a White (cents per 34 lb ) 

69% 

63’ „ 

65* , 

58'. 

55- , 

56* * 

42 

! 43% 

34% 

42V, 

Chicago No 2 White (cents per 32 lb) 
lluenos Aires (*) Current quality (paper 

52*. 

54 % 

52 %j 

49 1 , 

49*4 

| 4**,l 

40 

36% 

32% I 

50% 

peso* p quint il) ( 

6 35, 

6 25 

6 45 

6 25 

6 05 

6 27 

6 25 

5 22 

♦ 6 38 

539 

Berlin Home grown (free at Broaden j 

1 

1 

17 60* 









burg stations Rm p quint) 4 ) 

17 60 

1760 

1760 

17 60 

1760 

1760 

16 90 

16 79 

*1630 

P un Home grown black and other (de 

i 










livtry regional depots frs p quintal) j 

118 00 U )I1650 

n q 

123.5 

121 50 

122 15, 

85 10 

37 85 

66 40 

4850 

London (Mark Lane' Home grown white 






1 





(sh p 35 bib on farm) 

28 6 ! 

27 6 , 

27 6 

27 6 

28 | 

1 27 4* , 

19 10* , 

23- 

18/7% 

20 10 

Li\ erpool and London (c »f parcels ship 


1 




1 




ping current month 8 h p 320 lb ) 
Cmadian No 2 Western (Atlantic) 5 ) 

n q I 

f 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q , 
17 3 1' 

1 n q 1 

1 

20 10*, 

20 II*, 

18/7% 

20 / 10 % 

Plata '{ a q) 

Milan (c) (lire p quintal) 

M )!7 9 j 

u )17 6 

179 

17 1% 

1 17 7 

14 1 

12 10% 

* 67 50 

14 5 

13/0 % ^ 


Home growrn 

101 50 

101 50 

n 107 50 

n 107 50 

n 107 50 

107 50 

n q 1 

i* 97 10 

6125} 

Foreign 

98 00 

98 00 

102 50 

104 50 

104 50 

106 2 > 

9100 

68 5(7 

9260 

6045 

Make. 

1 

1 

1 





t 

1 


1*936 37 

*935 36 

Braila Average qualitv (lei p quintal) t 

320 

320 

320 1 

315 

1 

310 

1 

! 311 

254 j 

240 

* 264 

243 4 

Chicago No 3 Yellow (cents p 36 lb) 
Buenos Aires (6) Yellow Plata (paper | 

128 | 

130* , 

127 1 J 

I 

121* 1 

113* * 

121 

9o*,| 

84 

1 103 V, 

72 Vs 

451 

pesos p quintal) ! 

Antwerp (in bond, francs p quintal) 

6 60| 

6 57 

6 65 1 

625 

6 05 

6 29 

539 

440 

5 85 

■ 

56 25 

Yellow Plata 

92 25 

90 25 

88 25 

85 25 

85 50i 

88 05 

7185 

53 95 

78 65 

Unquantino (Argentine * Cuarentino ") ( 
Liv erpool and London (c 1 f, parcels ship I 

10100 

103 00^ 

99 00 

96 00 

95 50 

1 

99 90 

7690 

57 25 

83 10 

6045 

ping current month, sh p 480 lb) t 
Danubiau . 

l, )27 3 

»»)n 26 6 , 

n 26/9 

25 3 

26 

25 11 */a 

196*, 

n q 

•23/5 

* 16/11 

\ ellow Plata j 

26 6 

26 3 

26 4* J 

24 10*, 

24 7 1 , | 

25 3*4 

20 

ISO*, 

22/4 

16/0 Vs 

No 2 White flat African 

26 3 

26/3 

26 3 

M )26 - 1 
82.00 

lp )27 6 i, 

* )27 3 J 

n q 

168 

n c 

•17/- 

Milan (f) * Alto Milanese»(lire p quint) 6 ) 

82 00 

82 00 

82 00 

82 m 

82 00 

89 00 

78 25 

8555 

8175 

* 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q «* not quoted — n •» nominal — 
a) Prices on preceding Tuesdav — 6 ) Thursday prices — c) Saturday prices 

1} Parley uml oats August July, maize, May April — a) Prom August 1034 monopoh price paid to producers, for delivery 

irrgue From August 1033 barlev of good quality, not less than 68 kg per hi see this Cup Airport for Aug 1936, p hoy* 

I rora August 1936, only delivered barley quoted — 4) From 16 July 1934 for fodder barley from 1 August 1934 for oats, fined 
inducers pru.es for the price return of Berlin See Govt Measures, No a^p 57 and this Crop Report for Aug 1936 p 609. — 
Tan April 1933, Pacific — 6) Commencing Oct 1936 maximum fixed price, free at statun in Milan subsequently, tree at 
r < iucer s station — 7 ) New crop Su note on p 57 * ~ 8) Afloat — 9 ) Shipping Aug Stpt - 10) Shipping July — 

1 Californian, N» x Brewing, shipping July Sept — u) Delivery Aug 13) Shipping August 
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1 ,T r '" J “"" 

Average 




10 

0 

2 

45 

18 






Description 

Juh 

Julv 

J uly 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 


1937 

1937 

1 <>37 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

193 J 

.Season 7 ) 




1 

1 






1936 

1933 

Rice (milled). 











Valencia (a): No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 











quintal) ... ... 

n q 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

58.67 

57.75 

* 57.30 

56.60 

Milan (b) (lire p. quintal): 











Vialone, oiled 2 ). 

n q. 

n q 1 

n q. 

180.00 

180 00 

180.00 

176.00 

147.75 

177.30 

159.20 

Maratelli, oiled 2 ) 

n. q 

n q 

n q 

155.50 

155 50 

155.50 

159.50 

128.60 

155.05 

136.60 

Originario, white . 

128 00 

128.00 

128.00 

128 00 

128.00 

128.00 

125.00 

124.85 

125.65 

121.75 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p 7500 lb.): 











No. 2 Burma. 







241-8 

263-12 

264- 6 

253-8 

Small mills specials . . 







221-8 

242-6 

223- 5 

227-4 

Big mills specials. 







212-8 

236-3 

214-12 

219-9 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 









j 


No. I Round white, 25 % brokens 




6.54 

6.46 

•) 6.50 

4.75, 

4.40 

4.96i 

4.18 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens . 




6.19 

6.13. 

V 6.20 

4.50 

4.09, 

4.74, 

3,96 

Marseilles (a): No. 1 Saigon (c.». f.; frs 











p. quintal).... 

100 00 

94.00 

93 00 

85.00 

87.00 

87.25 

61.10 

56.75 

63.65| 

54.80 

Loudon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 











No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled, . . 

n q 

n q 

n. q 

n, q. 

n q 

n. q. 

11/5 

13,- 

* 10/4*/, 

• 12/7 

No. 6 Italian good, oiled . . 

n q. 

n. q 

n, q, 

n q 

17/6 

* 17/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 14/0 V« 

American Blue Rose, extra fanev. 

18 - 

17/10*/, 

18- - 

18- 

18/6 

18/6 3 * 

n q. 

* 15/3 

18/4 */ 4 

* 15/5 Vi 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma). 

8 10 1 * 

B.I0>, 

8/10 V* 

B/IQ S 

8/10 Vs 

8/10*/, 

7/6’/* 

7/9* V 

Wl' 

7/8 

No. 1 Saigon ... 

8 9 

87‘., 

8/7 1 * 

8/7 »/, 

9'- 

HMD 1 4 

8/IS 

7/7 *'* 

1 8/0*/. 

7/5 l U 

Siam Super, white . . 

10 6 

9 6 n 4 

9/9 

9 10 S 

10/- 

%'U‘I, 

8'6S 

9 7* , 

| 9/0S 

9/2*/ . 

Tokyo: Chuniai (brown Japanese, average 











quality, yen p koku). 


... 

... 




3190; 29.85 

j 30.70 

29.87 

Linseed. 











Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 






, 





pesos p. quintal) ... 

16 00 

15.65 

I 15.80 

15.35 

15 35 

15.41! 

15.12 

11.74! 14.34 

12.28 

Bombay: Bold (rupees p cwt ) . 

8-4-0 

8-2-0 

1 8 -I- 0 ! 

7-13-0 

7-13-6! 

7-14-6 

7-15-10: 6-8-31 7-6-7 

6-10-8 

Antwerp- Plata (in bond; frs p. quint ). 

189.50 

184.00 

; 185.00, 

182.00 

183.00 

! 183.60 

165.40, 124 00) 162.25 

127.55 

London (c. i f.; £ p long ton ): 






1 



, 


Plata (delivery Hull). 

13- 5-0 

12-17-6 

i t3- 1-3 

n.12-16-3 

n.12-18-9 

12-19-8 

11-15-0 

9- 4-4 

. 11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

Bombay Bold. 

15-12-6 

15- 5-0 

15-10-0 

| 15-2-6 

15- 5-0 

15- 6-3 

14- 1-9 

11-15-0 

1 13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

Duluth. No. 1 Northern (futures, cents 



1 


I 




1 


P- 56 lb.). 

•) 209S 

») 200 Vt 

•) 201 ! 

!•) 192 V. 

V 189 

191 3 , 

') 202 S 

i*) 157*,. 

1 

191 

1 72 Vi 

Cottonseed. 




1 





! 1935-36 

1934-33 

‘'-Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb): 




I 







Upper Egypt ... .... 

73 6 

68.7 

68 1 

1 67.7 

69 4 

72 4 

* n. 84.1 

65.7 

, 69.7 

! 62.0 

" Sakellaridis. 

68 0 

63.0 

62.6 

! 62 1 

| 63.8 

66 8 

n 87,1 

62.7 

• 64.0 

57.7 

London: Sakellaridis (c i f, delivery Hull, 




! 


!j 





■i- ' £p. long ton) 4 ). 

7-7-6 

7-3-9 

7-2-6 

6-15-0! 6-18-9 7-1-10 

1 

n. 7-17-0 

n 6-1-3 

in.6-13-7 

! 

5-18-7 

Cotton. 





1 

[ 

i 




1 

li 


New Orleans: Middling (cents p lb ) . 

12.37 

12.88 

12 35 

12 48 

! 12 34; 12.56 

1 12.89' 12.16 

11.64 

12.47 

New York: Middling (cents p lb.) . . 

12.52 

13.05 

! 12.51 

12.7; 

12.56 

12 7t 

I3.0f 

12.27 

11.74 

12.46 

^Bombay (rupees p 784 lb )• 











Broach, f. g. (futures). . . 

•) 208-4 

, )2l4-0 

*) 216-0 

») 225-12 

9227-4 

') 231-3 

*) 231-0 

•) 233-8 

210- 4 

230-4 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

208-0 

216-0 

218-0 

225-0 

227-0 

I 231-0 

231-8 

239-12 

♦ 219- 0 

233-4 

Oomra, fine (spot) ... 

202-0 

209-0 

212-0 

217-0 

220-0 

1 225-8 

211-8 

216-12 

198-12 

208-8 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar); 











Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

19.60 

19.00 

18.75 

19.2( 

!8.6( 

19.06 

I8.2( 

14.66 

16.11 

15.20 

Ashmuni f. g. f. 5 ) 

n. 16.80 

n. 1665 

n. 16.30 

n. 16.85 

16.25 

17.45 

14.9 

13.70 

, 13.61 

13.34 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). 

14 78 

15.03 

14.86 

14 73 

14.59 

14.81 

15 28 

14.25 

! 13.88 

14.38 

Bt. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p lb) . . 

n 6.00 

n. 6.10 

in. 6.10 

n. 6.2( 

n. 6.2( 

n. 6.22 

n. 5.85 

n. 6.30 

n. 5.86 

n. 6.04 

Le Havre: Middling, Gulf; (frs. p 50 kg.). 

439.00 

436.00 

n. q, 

419.5C 

387.0( 

398.25 

25I.0C 

248.83 

i 240.00 

250.75 

Liverpool (pence per lb.)* 









1 


Middling, fair. 

n 8 05 

n. 8.18 

, n. 8.07 

n. 8.15 

n. 8.12 

n. 8.26 

n. 8.43 

n. 7.83 

n. 7.58 

n. 7.95 

Middling. 

6 85 

6 98 

6 87 

6 95 

6 92 

7.06 

7.33 

6.93 

6.53 

6.94 

8 A 0 Paulo, g. f. 

7 03 

7.16 

7.05 

7.H 

7.07 

7.21 

7.26 

n. 7.05 

! 6.81 

6.99 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

n. 5.72 

n. 5.86 

n. 5.78 

n. 5.9C 

n. 5.87 

n. 5.94 

n. 5.7- 

5.93 

5.43 

5.61 

C. P. Oomra, superfine.. 

5,77 

5,91 

5,83 

5.95 

5 92 

5.99 

5.9^ 

6.14 

5.61 

5,73 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f .... 

10.05 

10.07 

9 70 

10.05 

10.(K 

10.54 

10 49 

8.03 

9.18 

8.52 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 

9.76 

10 18 

9.49 

9.58 

8.99 

9.22 

8.54 

7.42 

7.49 

1 

7.55 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ■* not quoted. — n. m nominal. 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

i) Cottonseed: Scpt.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2) Producers’ prices, f.o. r., on and after 22 Oct 1936 to 30 Feb. 1937; suh* 
sequently, producers' prices, free at wholesalers’ stores — 3) From June 1936, *' London Standard " — 4) Prices for spot, c. i. t., 
Vdehvery Loudon, from 15 Jan. 1937. — 5) Before August 1935, Ashmuni-Zagora f. g. f. quality. — 6) 11 June: 6.47; 4 June; 
651 — 7 ) 11 June. 0 . 21 , 4 June* 6 ah. *— 8 } July futures. — 9) JulyAug futures. 
























WEEKLY PRICES 


s 557 






*5 

June 




AVESAOB 


Djsscmptxon 

July 

9 

Julv 

July 

June 

June 

July 

Juh 

Commercial 

Season 


*937 

*937 

1937 

I *937 

*937 

*937 

X 936 

*935 

1936 

*935 

Bacon. 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shil 
lings, p cwt) 

English, No 1 , lean sizable 

96/- 

90/- 

* 

90/- 

90/- 

86- 

86/6 

91 8 

94/7 

91/9 

89/11 

Danish No x sizable 

96/- 

91/- 

91/- 

91/- 

87- 

88/- 

93/7 

94/- 

93/8 

68/6 

Irish No x, sizable 

Lithuanian, No i, sizable 

97/- 

92/- 

90/6 

90/6 

85/- 

86- 

92/5 

95/7 

91/10 

88/8 

90/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

79/- 

80/3 

84/7 

85/- 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No 1 sizable 

95'- 

89/- 

89/- 

89/- 

83/- 

84/6 

90/- 

91/9 

89/7 

85/4 

Polish, No x, sizable 

90/- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

79/- 

80/3 

84/7 

83/- 

84/9 

80/- 

Swedish No r, sizable 

95/- 

89/- 

89/- 

89/- 

83- 

84/6 

90/- 

92/- 

89/5 

85/2 

Canadian Nq x sizable 

90- 

84/- 

84'- 

84/- 

/9 - 

79/3 

84/7 

83 

84/- 

79/3 

Butter. 

Ccpenhagen (l) Danish (ers p quint) 

21500 

200 00 

199 00 

199 00 

199 00 

197 00 

21860 

16950 

207 15 

192 30 

I eeuwarden Commission for butter quo 
tations (?) Dutch (cents p kg ) 1 ) 

77 

73 

73 

75 

75 

74 

59*/. 

43 

57*/. 

48 V. 

Antwerp (frs p kg) 

21 35 

21 10 

2105 

2! 85 

21 40 

21 30 

1700 

15 95 

19 00 

1790 

C eraauy fr) (fixed prices Rm p 30 kg ) 2 ) 
With quility mark 

130 00 

130 00 

130 00 

13000 

130 00 

130 00 

130 00 

130 00 

130 00 

13000 

Crcamer> 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

1 ondon {d) I nglish creamery finest 
quality (shillings p cwt ) 

li?/4 

135 4 

135 4 

135/4 

135- 

135/2 

133 11 

113 10 

129/1 

119/6 

lindon Prevision I xchange (a) (shll 
lings p cwt) 

Danish creimerv unsalted 

122 

115 6 

115/- 

115- 

1156 

114/7 

124/4 

102 3 

119/1 

112/9 

f stoni in uns ilted 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n Q 

108 1 

83 6 

* 105/7 

• 81/11 

Latvian unsaltcd 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 86/1 

Dutch creamery 1111 salted 

109/6 

106/6 

104/6 

106/6 

106 

105/10 

106 8 

83 3 

98/1 

93/4 

ArRtntim finest unsalted 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

♦ 105/10 

1 n q 

♦ 97/1 

• 82/10 

Siberian salted 

108 

105/6 

105/6 

n q 

n q 

n q 

110/10 

83 7 

* 100/2 

* 90/7 

Australian finest salted 

113/6 

109/6 

106/6 

107/- 

109 

108 4 

113/- 

87 3 

99/10 

89/7 

N«w Zealand finest salted 

115 

110 6 

108 9 

109 

1106 

109 9 

114 I 

90 

100/8 

91/11 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire p quintal) 

Parmigiano Reggiano isl quality, pro 
duction i 93 < 3 ) 

n q 

D q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

860 00 

720 00 

775 45 

724 30 

Parmigiano Reggiano 1 st quality pro 
duction 1935 3 ) 

*)1 050 00 4 )i 050 00 

960 00! 

960 00 

950 00 

950 00 

81800 

630 00 

73425 

61460 

Gorgonzola gTcen mature choice 4 ) 

650 00 

650 00 

650 00 

650 00 

650 00 

650 00 

567 00 

492 50 

569 80 

508 90 

Aomc Roman Pecorino choice (lire p q) 

n q 

1 062 50 

1 062 50 

l 062 50 

1062 50 

1 062 50 

1 177 50 

834 35 

1 121 90 

865 50 

Alkmaar Edam 40 -f (40 % butterfat, 
with the country s cheese mark) fac 
tory cheese small (florins p 50 kg ) 

20 00 

19 50 

20 00 

21 50 

19 75 

19 80 

19 35 

12 37 

17 56 

14 64 

Gouda (e) Gouda 45 -f (wholttnilk cheese 
with the country s cheese mark) home 
made, rat qual (florins p 30 kg ) 1 

25 00 

25 00 

25 00 

24 50 

24 50 

23 80 

2140 

17 00 

2149 

19 75 

Kempten (c) (Rm p 50 kg ) 1 

Soft cheese green 20 % butterfat 

29 00 

29 00 

2900 

29 00 

29 00 

2900 

26 00 

26 00 

26 50 

26 00 

Fmmenthal from the Allgfiu whole 1 
milk cheese, xst quality 

80 00 

80 00 

8000 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

77 00 

80 00 

77 00 

London, Provision 1 xchange (a) (shil 
lings p cwt ) 

English Cheddar, finest farmers 

n <| 

n q 

n 85/2 

71/- 

n q 

* 84/6 

n q 

n. q 

•80/ 

* 77/8 

English Cheshire, Nat Mark Selected 
Italian Gorgonzola (d) 

82/10 

79/4 

85/2 

81 8 

82/3 

69 4 

55 5 

78/3 

80/5 

98/- 

98- 

98 /- 

99/2 

100/4 

99/8 

n q 

99/8 

• 106/7 

•102/2 

Dutch Edam, 40 + (d) 

54/- 

54/6 

54/- 

53/6 

50 

51/6 

45 4 

34 1 

48/7 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white 

n q 

78/- 

79/- 

79/- 

79 - 

79/- 

70/7 

63 l 

66/4 

60/3 

New Zealand finest white 

• 1 

72/3 

70/9 

72/- 

74/- 

74 6 

74 2 

61 2 

44/5 

60/8 

48/9 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q « not quoted — a “ nominal — 
a) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning — b) Thursday prices — c) Wednesday prices — rf) Average prices for the week 

— <-) Saturday prices 

r) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 75 cents per kg fTotn 9 to 22 May and 70 tents subsequently 

— a) See this Crop Report, April 1934, p 306 — 3) Prices of 1934 cheese are compared for the preceding years, with 
the yearly and monthly averages of cheese made m 2932 33 respectively prices of 1935 cheese with 1933 34 rtspectively The 
Yearly averages refer to the periods from Sept to August On and after 6 Oct 1936 to the end of Feb 1 )37 maximum prices 
for choicest quality, i 0 r -** 4) Production of 1936 f o r, packing included to be sold to the retail! r 90000 










WEEKLY PRICES 
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it> 

1 


S | 

18 


Average 



Dl SCRtPTION 

Julv 

Julv 

i Jul> 

June 

June 




11 



193 

1 It 

ur 

i 

U37 | 

1937 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 


j 

1 1937 

1936 

*935 

Season 1 ) 










1936 

*933 

Eggs. 











Antwerp auction Bdgnn average quil 





j 






(frs p 100 ) 

48 00 

4800 

47 00 

44 00 

37 00 

38 00 

42 80 

44 25 

50 80 

4335 

Denmark (<i) Duush for export (ers per 









i 


quintal) 


96 00 

8000 

70 00 

70 00 

69 00 

82 00 

78 80 

106 20 

106 75 

Roermond auction Dutch 57/sR gr 










each white (fl p 100 ) 

Fixed price for export into Cermanv 


400 

400 

400 

400 

) 4 00 

3 30, 

! 2 39 

3 83, 
3 46! 

1 3 25 

Price for other destinations 

Warsaw (/) Polish average weight 50 gr 


3 70 

350 

3 00 

2 75 l 

I s ) 2 77 

1 | 

300 

1 254 

' 

1 297 


each v incus colours (rloty p 1140 
including box) 

07 20 

97 20 

97 20 

93 60 

90 00, 

1 

89 10 

77 15 

! 

90 00 

* 96 05 

! 

104 43 

Berlin (t) C.erman big new laid (Rtn 





1 






p 100 ) 

marked « G I S 65 gr each 

9 2 j 

9 25 

9 25 

9 25 

9 25 

925 

10 35 

10 20 

10 77 

10 57 

marktd « G I B » 55/60 gr each 
London I gg Exchange (i) (sh p grtat 

8 25 

8 25 

8 25 

8 25 

8 25 

8 25 

8 95 

895 

9 26 

9 34 

hundred) 

English National Mark specials 

169 

169 

15 5 

14/3 

13 9 J 

13 II V* 

16 1 *. 

14 5*/, 

16/9 

15/9 

Belgian 15 V lb p 130 

105 s * 

9 9 

n n 

n q 

n q j 

n q 

* 8/10 

* 9/9V* 

• 10/8 •/, 

* 11/3 */, 

Danish 18 lb p 120 

12 4*» 

*) n q 

11 6 

v ) n q 

9 9 

|*I 0 l 1 , 

II/IOV.I 

| 10 / 6 l /* 

12 / 8 *. 

12 5 

Northern Irish 18 Jb p no 2 ) 

156 

15 10*. 

14 6 

13 3 

12 / 10 V* 

1 13/3 

14/9* 4 

* 13 5 V* 

* 14/8 1 * 

15/1 V. 

Dutch all brown ( ( ) gr inn c u li 

13 4 l 5 

I3 4 1 /* 

17 7 l 

11/9 

12 I 1 . 

12 

12 10 

* 10/11 

13/10 

13/2 V* 

Polish 51 / 5 * grams each 

79 

7 4 s , 

6 6 

63 s * 

63 s . 

6 4 1 * 

6 4 s /* 

6/6 

* 7/2 V, 

• 7/1 1 « 

Chinese violet 

9 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 9/2 V. 

• 8 10 *, 

Austr llian 10 lb p 120 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 12/8 V. 

* 112 *, 

Ocean freight rates u 











Shipments of wheat and maize. 









*933 3' 

* >34 35 

Ralt* in bhilhngi ptr quarttr 

Churchill to ITmttd kmg lom 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

2/9 

Montreal t) limttd King] m 

3 

3- 

3 

3/ 

3 

3 0 V. 

2 

n 1/7 Vi 

* 2/1 

* 1/7 

St John to Liverpool 4 ) 

a Q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

• 2 /! 1 , 

* 1/6 

New York to Liverpx 1 4 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q | 

n q 

n q 

1/6 

* 1/6 

1/6 

Northern Rang< til K c mtinc nt 

29 

2 9 

2/9 

2/9 

2/9 1 

2 10 

* 2 b 

1/6 

1/10 

» q 

Gulf to United kingdom 4 ) 

46 

4 6 

46 

46 

46 , 

* 4/6 

n q 

2/6 

* 2/6 

2/6 

Rate* in shilling:* per long t n 

Danube t > Antwerp Hamburg 

20 

20 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n 15/9 

n q 

•15 7 

* 14 7 

Black Sea t> Antwirp/Hainburg 

16 6 

16 6 

n q 

n q 

n q I 

n q 

11 - 

96 

* 10/2 

* 9/11 

North P icilu t) l mted Kingdom 

La Plata Down Knpr 3 )/B ilna Bkm i 

40 

40 - 

40 

40/ 

40/- 

40/ 

19 - 

n q 

20 

* 19/3 

to V K Continent 

n 31 6 

n 3! 6 

n 31 6 

n 31 6 

n 30/ 

n 30 2*, 

n 16 9 

15/9 

16/6 

15/2 

La Plata Up River f) kuoihea tv 









U K Continent 

33 

33 

33 

33 / 

31/6 

31 6 

IB 

17/3 

17/8 1 . 

16/10 

Western Australia to U k u ntinent 









(in bigs) 

49 6 

49 9 

49 9 

46 

4> 9 

1 

46 5’ 1 n 27 

n q 

26/5 

* 24 6 

Shipments of rice. 







1 


1936 

*935 

Rate « »»t shilling pti long t n 

Saigon to Europe 

463 

46 6 

47/6 

48 6 

49/ 

, 49/ 

30/9 

19 8 

26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to l K /Continent 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n 45 

n 45 - 

n 45/ 

n q | 

n 9 

• 24/- j 

* 21/8 


♦ Indicates that the product or the octiti freight was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q 
* not quoted — n -« nominal — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated — 6) Average prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays — c ) Thursday prices — d) Prices on preceding Monday 

1) Shipments of wheat and maize Aug Julv — 2) Prom Feb 1936 ** Extra special quality — 3) Average rates 
for entire cargoes except where otherwise stated relating often to contracts nude during a period extending bock several 
months, to operate during the weeks specified — 4) Rates for parcels by liners - 5) ' Down River * includes the ports 
of Buenos Aires pa Plata and Montevideo — 6) * Up River includes the ports on the Parand River as far as San Lorenzo 
Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastme Santa Fe and Par and) are subject to an extra rate of freight — 7) Other 
monthly avtrtgcs M&v 400 April 131 — 8) Other mmthlv avenges May «7o \pril 3 90 — 9) Prices for eggs of 17 lb 
per r ao s July 11 3, ai June 9/3 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES D 




sssss ,, 1 ==========.i";:- ======== ========S»l 

Average 

Groups 

Description 

June 

May 

April 

Jan - 
Mar 
1937 

April' 

Jane 

1936 

April 

June 

1935 

Agricultural J 
year t) 



*937 

1937 

1937 




GERMANY (Prices m Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

fWheat (Berlin) 3 ) . 

20.80 

20.80 

20 80 

20.80 

2120 

20.77 

20.48 

2o.» 
1 m 


fRye (Berlin) 3 ) . . . 

17.10 

17.10 

17.10 

17 10 

1750 

16.77 

16.71 


tBarley, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) . 

1800 

17.80 

17.60 

17 20 

17.80 

16 67 

16.95 

* 16.44 


fOats (Berlin) 3 ). .... 

17.60 

1740 

17 20 

16.80 

1740 

16.87 

16.73 



{Potatoes, red (Berlin) 4 ). 

n q 

5 50 

520 

4.90 

4.87 

4.80 

* 4.88 

A II 

fOxen, live weight (Berlin). 

8400 

84.00 

82.00 

8267 

84.00 

81 53 

83.83 

76.2$ 


Calves, live weight (Berlin) 

89 00 

93 00 

88.60 

83 93 

102 07 

78 80 

99.32 

68.33 


fPigs, 220 265 lb , live weight (Berlin) . . 

101 00 

98 00 

9800 

98.00 

101.00 

91,13 

101.28 

m3 


Milk, fresh, per hectol, (Berlin) , . 

1460 

14.60 

14.60 

14.62 

14.60 

14.50 

(4.58 

14*50 


fButter with quality mark . 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260 00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.12 


fCheese, Emmenthal variety (Kcmpten) . 
tEggs, new laid, large, marked "G IS,, per 100 

160.00 

160.0D 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 

15183 

159,00 

i«.» 


(Berlin). 

9 25 

9 25 

10 35 

12.00 

9 25 

900 

10.55 

40,27 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5 ). . , 

0214 

0.191 

0.220 

T ) 0 220 

0.230 

0*223 

0.235 

0 M 


{Superphosphate of hrae, 18 % (Hildeshetm) 5) . 

0 298 

0.314 

0.314 

0.312 

0.288 

0 288 

0.266 



{Potash salts 38 42 } 0 (mine stations) 5) 6 ) . . . 
Sulphate of Ammonia 5) . . ... 

4 75 

5.73 

6.86 

6.86 

6.55 

6.55 

6.67 

• 470 


0 480 

0.480 

0.480 

0.678 

0.710 

0.660 

0.676 

us 

B II 

Wheat bran (Hamburg) . . 

12 25 

12 25 

12 25 

12.25 

12.25 

12 30 

12.26 

12.13 


I.msecd cake (Hamburg). 

16 30 

16 30 

16 30 

16.30 

17.30 

1490 

17.13 

15.62 


Coconut cake (Hamburg) . . 

14 70 

14 70 

14 70 

14.70 

17.40 

1490 

17.22 

15.44 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg) 

15.80 

1580 

15.80 

15.80 

16.90 

14 10 

16,70 

14.66 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . 

BELGIUM (Prices 

15.50 

in Belgi 

15 50 

tan fran 

15 50 

cs per c 

15.50 

quintal) 

15.50 

12 60 

15.29 

13.19 

A I 

Wheat (Antwerp)... 

146 50 

150 25 

155 20 

135 90 

108 75 

80 65 

98.05 

68,60 


Rye (Antwerp). 

133 60 

*134 00 

n. q. 

n. q 

67 05 

78 30 

69.85 

70.65 


Barley (Antwerp). 

130 25 

*130 00 

n. q 

n. q. 

85 45 

96 95 

82.75 

82.45 


Oats (Antwerp) . 

134 75 

129.25 

125.80 

114 85 

95 85 

95 95 

92.25 

76.25 

A II 

Oxen, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . . . 
Calves, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . . 

528 00 

546 00 

534.00 

507 00 

511 35 

477 35 

483.25 

457,00 


725 00 

787 00 

810.00 

866 35 

691 65 

601 35 

717.00 

64M# 


Pigs, live weight (Curcgcm Anderlecht) , . , 

535 00 

51500 

513.00 

584 00 

574 35 I 

492 65 

646.00 

530.00 


Butter (Antwerp). 

2.130 00 

1,790 00 

1.758 00 

2,295 65 

1.65465 

1,58565 

1,880.00 

1,782.00 


Eggs per 100 (Antwerp). 

38 00 

32 25 

33 20 

4! 75 

3665 1 

32 62 

52 65 

42,80 

B I 

1 Basic slag (Brussels) 5). 

1 38 

1 38 

* 132 

166 

160 

■) n 1 60 

1.55 

I.3& 


.Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 5). 

180 

1.80 

1.80 

181 

1.60 

168 

160 

1,50 


Sylvinite-Kainite, 14 % (Brussels). 

{Nitrate of soda, 15 Yt % (Brussels) . 

29.00 

29.00 

29 00 

29 00 

27 00 

15 00 

24 50 

14.65 


112.25 

112 25 

112.25 

11090 

108 25 | 

97.75 

103.85 

93.25 


{Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Brussels) .... 

97.00 

97.00 

97.00 

95 65 

93 00 

82.50 

88.60 

79.JJ 

B II 

Maize, Plata (Antwerp). 

88 05 

92 00 

95 30 

82 85 

63 15 

62 40 

5705 

55if 


Iylnseed cake (Brussel*).. 

n q 

107 50 

n q. 

n q. 

88 35 

89 15 

88.30 

mm 

85.35 


Coconut cake (Brussels) .... ... 

11600 

116 00 

115.00 

111.00 

96 65 

9400 

97.60 


Groundnut cake (Brussels) . 

n q 

•111 00 

n. q. 

n q. 

98 65 

03 00 

98.15 

84.40 


Palm-kernel cuke (Brussels'. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q 

♦ 82 80 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen) . 

19 90 

20 56 

21 59 

1968 

| 14 72 

1103 

13.50 

11.65 


Barley (Copenhagen). 

18.27 

18 90 

1981 

1883 

| 12 65 

12 55 

12 06 

13.46 


Oats (Copenhagen). ... 

1830 

18 50 

1844 

15 76 

1 14 28 

13.16 

12.80 

134 


tCows, live weight (Copenhagen). 

3360 

32 00 

32 00 

32 12 

37.00 

33 00 

36.17 

,».» 

A XI 

fPigs, live weight. 

16200 

17400 

17160 

161 17 

1715) 

16667 

165 75 

161.30 


fButter (Copenhagen). 

197 00 

187 25 

196 40 

207 33 

183 03 

157 97 

205.05 

l7 *# 


tBgg*... 

6900 

73 60 

69 00 

8495 

71 67 

67 47 

113.67 

104.00 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — f Indicates that the scries i* PSHaj 
llshed in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Slavics und used in the table of average monthly prices in gold C 
per quintal — $ Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 

i) Prices, for several countries, of plant (A I) and animal {A II) products sold by the farmer, also of fertiliser* (B I) j 
concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer, are published quarterly (Jan, April, July and Oct*), 
cases where the market is not indicated, the price is the average for the whole country. — a) July to June. — 3 ) See n 1 
and 4 ou pp 554*553 — 4 ) Red and white potatoes from 1955 — 3) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in 100 kg — 6) 3 , _ T , 
manure salt 40 %, from id Oct 1934 , per too kg, at buyers* stations — 7 ) Revised prices Jan to March 0 aao — 8 ) June ottfyf t , 
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;&E<mF 8 

DKSCRirriON 

Turn 

Mu 

April 

fin 

Mar 

1937 

April 

June 

1936 

April 

Fune 

ms 

Agricultural 

year 


1937 

1937 

m? 

*933 3<> 

*934 35 


DENMARK (continued) 


B I 


B TI 


Superphosphate 18 0 

Potash silts 40 < 0 

6 50 

6 50 

6 50 

6 47 

6 35 

6 45 

621 

13 95 

13 95 

13 95 

13 78 

13 95 

12 05 

13 32 

Sulphite of amrnoni 1 

16 25 

16 25 

16 25 

15 90 

16 25 

16 20 

15 76 

Nitrate of lime 

16 20 

16 20 

16 20 

15 85 

16 20 

16 15 

15 71 

Rve imported (Jutlanl) 

20 55 

20 60 

20 50 

18 86 

12 79 

9 84 

12 03 

Maize, Plita (Futland) 

14 20 

14 20 

14 20 

13 84 

13 79 

1095 

12*62 

Wheat bran Danish (Copenhagen) 

14,70 

15 62 

16 20 

15 38 

1100 

10 07 

10 63 

Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) 

16 94 

16 62 

17 50 

1787 ! 

13 45 

13 12 

13 89 

Suntlowcr seed cake (Copenhagen) 

17 86 

17 65 

18 25 

17 85 

12 93 

12 74 

13 58 

Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) 

1788 

17 50 

| 17 97 

18 61 

15 57 J 

13 70 

15 11 

Crush*d sovi extraction residue (Copenhigen) 

1758 

17 07 

1 

1 1752 

1810 

1 

14 68 1 

13 09 

14 36 


6 26 
1185 
1547 
15 58 
1125 
1195 
1080 
1419 
14 15 
1435 
1371 


FRANCE \Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I 

f“Wheat (Pan ) 1) 

155 50 

154 00 

152 50 

149 50 

97 35 

79 65 

87 25 


Rye (Paris) 2) 

n q 

123 00 

126 00 

123 00 

82 65 

60 35 

68 85 


Bariev, malting (Tans) 2) 

n q 

125 00 

131 00 

12968 

84 65 

61 35 

69 75 


fOats (Paris) 

122 15 

122 30 

120 85 

122 65 

79 85 

46 00 

62 45 


§W nit red, 10® (Montpellier) 3) 

»/ 15 40 

) 14 90 

■0*14 75 

) 15 10 

b ) 8 30 

4 80 

— 

A II 

fBeef, dead weight 2nd quality (Pans) 

908 00 

903 00 

825 00 

765 65 

583 35 

500 00 

52100 


fMutton, deed weight 2nd quality (Pans) 

1 153 00 

1 180 00 

1 210 00 

1 176 30 

957 65 

993 00 

994 00 


fPigs, live weight (Pins) 

608 00 

604 00 

588 00 

606 65 

546 00 

343 00 

455 00 

B I 

§ Basic slag 18 % (ThionviUe) 

18 55 

18 55 

18 55 

18 55 

18 55, 

20 70 

1890 


fSuperphosphute 14 % (North and East) 

31 30 

31 30 

31 30 

30 65 

24 10 

26 75 

24 90 


jjsylvinitc, rich, 18 X 

16 30 

16 30 

16 30 

16 30 

15 30 

15 00 

14 90 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) 

92 50 

92 00 

91 00 

88 50 

79 00 

83 85 

* 76 65 


Sulphate of ammonn 20 4 ° 0 

93 00 

92 50 

92 00 

89 50 

83 00 

85 85 

8150 

B II 

Linseed cake (North) 

95 50 

92 50 

89 00 

95 40 

65 10 

55 75 

6165 


Coconut cake (M irscilkh) 4) 

n q 

n q 

n q. 

n q 

* 78 00 

55 15 

* 64 50 


Grounduut cake (Marseilles) 

•J 92 00 

a ) 92 00 

•) 90 00 

) 93 50 

52 85 

43 00 

52 20 


96 50 
* 6135 
65 65 
49 80 

488 00 
1 03200 
370 00 


2165 
26 75 
1500 
82 70 
85 65 
6705 
58 75 
49 15 


GREAT BRITAIN (Prices in shillings and pence 11 A*' per cwt* “ B ” per long ton) 


V 


A II 


P I 


B II 


Wheat 

9/9 

9/10 

9 11*4 

93 S 

6 7 L 

5/3 1 4 

5/11 V. 

Bark}, feeding 

9/7 V, 

10/1 v* 

10/1 > 4 ' 

10/ 

7/5*4 

7 1 

8/1 V* 

Oats 

9 0 Vi 

8 10 J / 4 

8 5 \l 

8/3 V* 

6/1 \ 

7/2 »/ 4 

6/2 V. 

§Potutoes (Condon) 

* 10/5 

10/1 a 4 

10 1 1 

8 9 U 

* 7/11\ 

6/2 V. 

* 7/5 V. 

fBtef, dead weight (London) 

80 6 

77/3 

68/3 

59 10 

64/10 

63 ID 

61/3 

fMutton, dead weight (London) 

105/7 

105/7 

105- 

85 11 

80/3 » 4 

85/6 

74/8 

fPork, dead weight (London) 

68/10 

74 4 

76 1 

76/11 

*73/6 

68 6 

* 69/1 V. 

Butter (London) 

135/2 

135/4 

130/8 

130/10 

121/0 1 4 

108/6 

125/- 

tChcese, Cheddar (i,ondon) 

*84/6 

n q 

91/10 

87/1 

* 82/1 ' i t 

86/- 

•72/11 

Eggs, new laid per 100 ( 3 >mdon) . 

11/7 V* 

9/3*1 

8/H*. 

12/9 1 4 

9/9 'U 

9'3 Vi 

13/7V, 

fBasic slag 14 % (London) 

46/- 

46/- 

46/- 

45/- 

43/— 

43 h 

43/- 

bupen’ko^pl^f *6 % (London) 

60 /- 1 

60 /- 

60/- 

60 /- 

56/- 

56/- 

56 /- 

Kauntc 14 % (London) 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

54/- 

54/11 

§Nitratc of soda, 15 % % (London) 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

§Sulphate of ammonia 20 6 % (London) 

145/- 

145/- J 

145/- 

143/6 

145/- 

145/- 

141/4 

Bran, British (London) 

125/3 

143/9 

152/- 

155/9 

104/8 

103/6 

111/7 

Bran, middlings, imported (London) 

142/- 

145/2 

147/- 

148/6 

101/11 

102/11 

106/3 

Linseed coke, English (London) 

198/3 

204/5 

204/3 

202/- 

160/9 

165/3 

160/8 

Cottonseed cake (London) 

119/- 

122/- 

121/6 

116/11 

95/3 

92'- 

93/5 

Palm-kcrntl cake (Liverpool) 

*151/- 

n q 

n q 

') 154- 

125/- 

125/- 

122/5 


5/0 Vi 
8/3 Vs 
6/9 V, 
*5/8 Vs 
63/7 
85/9 
72/11 
110/6 
83 /- 
12/9 V. 


43/- 
56/- 
54/6 
152/6 
141/4 
117 h 
115/1 
182/1 
96/1 
124/5 


4 F *t t» § See notes on page 

J i) See note 3 on page 554 — 2) Quotations on last day of the month — 3) Price per degree and hectolitre — 4) Coude 
Iftrque prices trom January 1935 — 5 ) Wine of 9 0 (March 1937 average rsoc) — 0 Prices in Coudeherqiw - 7) January 






























































POLAND (continued) 


B 1 Superphosphate 1 ) ... 


0 65 

0 65 *) 

0 64 

0.65 

0.61| 

0.62 

0.60 

Potash salts, 20 0 o . 

, 

7 30* 

7.10 6 ) 

7 74 

7.51 

8.95! 

8.00 

8.60 

Sulphate ot ammonia 


20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70 

20.70! 

20 70 

20.70 

B II Wheat-bran (Warsaw) . . 

. 16 19, 

15 12. 

15 95 

16 06 

1149 

1120' 

10.35 

1103 

Rye-bran (Warsaw) . . . 

. 18 37. 

16 37 1 

15 60 

15 27 

1141 

10,05! 

9.34 

9.72 

binseed cake (Warsaw) . . . 

. 21 06' 

21 12 

24 05 

25 02 

1760 

18 Ou 

16 86 

17.69 

Rapesetd cuke (Warsaw). . . . 

. 1681, 

1681 

18 15 

I9 60 

14 77 

12 3^ 

13 73 

13.20 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


A I 

An 

B I 

B II 


Wheat (Prague) ?). 175 00 

Rye (Prague) a). 137 00 

Burley, malting (Prague) 2 ). 141 00 1 

Oats (Prague) 2) . 124 50 

Potatoes, edible (Prague). 21 50 

Hops (Zate<) .1,480 00 

Beef, dead weight (Prague). 1.050 00 

Veal, dead weight (Prague). 800.00 

Pork, dead weight (league).. 840.00 

Butter (Prague). 1,850 00 

Eggs, new laid per 100 (Prague). 48 33 


Basic slag, 15 %.• 35.751 

Superphosphate, :6 to 18 %. 52 90 

Kaialte, 14 % 22.35 

Nitrate of soda. 138 00 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % % . 123,40 

MaIzc, imported . . 108.50 

Wheat-bran (Prague) 3 ). 105.00 

Rye-bran (Prague) 3 ) 103.00 

Crushed sova (Prague, delivered J<ovosice) 3 ) , 142.00 

Rapeseed cake (Prague, delivered I,ovosice) 3 ) 117 50 

lanseed cake (Prague, delivered Eovosice) 3 ). . 139.50 

Groundnut cake (Prague, delivered Strekov) 3 ). 150.00 


173.00 171 00 167 00 177.00 180.20 170.95 173.10 

13700 135.00 13100 139.15 13850 13305 132.60 

13950 13700 13950 135.50 13550 131.70 131.35 

122 50 121 00 118 00 122 50 122.80 118 25 119.10 

26 50 25 50 25 851 38 65 44 50 54.35 48.55 

1,785.00 1,865.00 1,981 65 2.525 65 4,085 00 2,969.40 4,095.00 

1,050 00 1,050 00 1,075 00 991 65 791 65 914,50 744.00 

850 00 900 00 89165 904 00 833 35 839 50 663.00 

852 00 895 00 930 65 941 65 926 35 925.00 813.00 

1,800.00 1,650.00 1,591.65 1,700 00 1,850 00 1,765.85 1,790.00 

48 33 47 50 62 22 47.75 41 25 55.40 51.35 


34 851 35 75 35.45 34.85 34.85 34.85 34.70 

52 90 50,15 49 60 48.50 48.50 48.50 48.50 

2435' 2390 23 25 21.90 19 15 20.95 18,10 

138 00. 138 00 * 138 00 130.00 130.00 * 130.00 * 129.15 

123.40 123 40 123 40 123 40 123.40 122.40 122.00 

108.50 108.50 12900 10550 107.85 107.30 102.70 

105.00 105.00 105.00 105.00 92.80 103.50 95.75 

103.00 103.00 103.00 103.00 90 80 101.50 93.95 

142.00' 142.00 142.00 142.00 144.65 142.25 * 132.20 

117.50 117 50 117.50 117.50 120 15 117.75 * 109.30 

139.50 139 50 139.50 139.50 142 15 139,75 * 133.25 

150.00 150.00 150.00 150.00 152 65 150.25 * 133.80 


1 ) prices per unit of fertilizer material m 100 kg 2 ) Producers’ fixed prices, f. o r. Prague — 3 ) Average wholesale 
market prices, until the end of July 1934 , manufacturers’ selling prices during August-November 1934 , wholesalers’ selling prices 
Subsequently — 4) Revised averages March o Februuij o 64 - sj Revised averages: March and February: 7 80 - 
6 ) March and February. 55 00 - 7 ) March 8300 February 8700 
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PRICES IK GOLD FRANCS 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL (*) 



Tune 

Mav 

April 

Mar 

Feb 

Jin 

^ Tune 

Junt 

I Year 

Description 












1937 

19V 

1937 

1937 

*937 

193 7 

' *93<i 

1935 

1936 

*935 

Wheat. 







1 




Budapest Tisza 

11 97 

12 27 

12 53 

1199 

12 It 

12 84 

I 860 

9 72 

9 75 

971 

Winnipeg No x Manitoba 

13 81 

14 66 

15 52 

15 15 

14 39 

13 89 

9 03 

9 19 

10 57 

98 

Chicago No 2 Hard Winter 

14 02 

14 68 

1566 

15 86 

15 69 

15 39 

1 10 72 

10 57 

12 79 

1206 

Buenos A ties Harktta 

13 25 

13 87 

P 93 

1311 

1140 

1128 

! 10 34 

6 95 

10 86 

7 57 

Berlin Home grown 

25 68 

25 68 

25 68 

25 68 

25 68 

2568 

20 62 

25 69 

25 48 

25 14 

Hamburg (c 1 f) 







I 




Manitoba No 1 

16 33 

17 28 

18 09 

18 26 

17 33 

17 22 

1 1117 

1066 

12 91 

1144 

Barusso 

16 15 

16 80 

17 02 

1560 

13 74 

13 96 

11 13 

8 09 

12 18 

874 

Antwerp 











No t Manitoba (Atlintic) 

15 92 

16 94 

18 43 

17 33 

16 67 

16 98 

10 65 

10 70 

12 60 

1123 

Barusso 

15 57 

16 16 

1696 

14 76 

>4 24 

14 67 

10 87 

800 

1212 

8 56 

Paris Home grown 

21 19 

21 08 

20 96 

1 128 

21 30 

21 14 

19 95 

16 34 

21 51 

16 53 

r 1 vcrpool ind I/Oiuion (c 1 f j 











lrtncli (on sample) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

I 8 88 

7 35 

* 9 21 

• 708 

Nt 1 Manitoba (Pacific) 

16 09 

17 05 

17 94 

17 77 

16 75 

16 78 

1 1061 

10 38 

12 52 

11 10 

N ^ Muntoba (Picific) 

15 34 

16 12 

16 93 

16 66 

15 53 

15 92 

10 14 

9 43 

11 98 

1016 

N Hard Winter 

15 13 

n q 

1601 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

K writ 

n q 

15 68 

15 97 

13 86 

13 39 

1392 

n q 

8.14 

* 12 51 

864 

Chute White Kir it hi 

1461 

15 68 

1604 

1551 

14 86 

15 22 

, M 10 

n q 

12 90 

n q 

West Australian (cargoes) 

14 98 

16 18 

16 26 

1571 

1481 

15 15 

10 67 

9 40 

12 28 

961 

Mil in Huncgtowu soft 

21 10 

1997 

19 97 

19 97 

19 97 

19 97 

29 01 

28 04 

| 26 71 

26 63 

Rye. 








! 



Berlin Home grown 

21 11 

21 11 

21 1 ) 

| 21 11 

' 21 II 

21 11 1 

22 01 

20 75 

1 20 68 

20 29 

ri mil urg Plata [ 

16 19 

16 32 1 

15 95 

14 42 

13 98 i 

1321 

6 65 

5 94 1 

1 781 

631 

liulijest Hem* gr< wj ] 

1247 

12 47 

l 12 28 

11 31 

! 11 33 

10 98 

7 15 

656 

8 07 

765 

W irsnw Home grown : 

15 57 

14 38 

| 1437 

14 37 

i 14 15 , 

12 91 

8 77 

766 

8 66 

777 

Minm ipe hs No ' 

11 88 

13 17 

1351 

1321 

! 

1 13 48 ' 

! 

13 44 1 

704 

6 68 

8 53 

6 72 

Barley. I 





1 


1 


' 


Brail 1 \\trugc quriity 



j 

7 67 

1 n q 

n q | 

| 530 

6 31 

1 5 83 

6 67 

Irague Malting aierage quriity 

15 16 

14 99 

i 14 73 

14 47 1 

1 14 73 ) 

15 45 

, 17 34 

17 34 

* 16 43 

* 1685 

Winnipeg No 4 Western 

8 47 

9 37 

995 

1067 1 

10 98 

1096 ! 

5 04 

5 09 

660 

5 11 

Minneapolis No 2 1 ceding 

8 38 

9 74 

11 04 

11 11 | 

! 12 11 , 

1249. 

5 07 

6 07 

800 

7 32 

Berlin Home grown fodder 

2222 

2198 

21 73 

2148 1 

: 2123 

20 99! 

1 22 39 

20 62 

2099 

20 33 

Antwerp Panubian 

11 66 

11 74 

12 01 

1128 

11 85 1 

1190 , 

800 

8 15 

893 

7 97 

1 iverpool and London (c i f ) 






1 

1 - 




No 3 Canadian Western 

1182 

12 56 

1261 

» q 

n q , 

n q I 

7 45 

739 

* 8 98 

788 

PI ita 

1145 

11 89 

12 25 

1123 

10 78 1 

10 87 1 

7 10 

6 74 

1 7 82 

668 

Iranian 

1044 

10 47 

| 

1123 

1066 

10 36 

1087 

1 

; 6 39 | 

1 

6 53 

1 7 58 

6 56 

Oats. 


! 

1 




1 

! | 




Winnipeg No 2 White 

1! 19 

11 19 

1 ! 49 

11 12 

10 96 * 

10 71 

6 66 

8 00 

i 7 97 

7 67 

thicigo No 2 White 

10 44 

11 47 

11 57 

10 73 

11 15 | 

11 41 

, 6 54 

8 68 

812 

8 72 

Buenos Aires Current quaht\ 

631 

6 86 

6 87 

667 

6 43 1 

6 16 

6 05 

5 38 

6 2 i 

* 574 

Berlin Home grown 

21 73 

21 48 

21 23 

20 99 

20 74 

2049 

1 2189 

20 87 

2148 

20 44 

luns Home grown 

16 64 

16 74 

1 1661 

1680 

17 23 

18 09 

1 16 31 

9 22 

1652 

962 

I tnde t» nud kivcrpotl (c 1 f ) Plata 

9 15 

9 36 

1 9 38 

8 64 

8 38 

8 47 

712 

6 82 

760 

7 15 


(*) Hit gold franc adopted is that of the former I,utin Monctan l mon tp tc the end of September 1936 pikes m gold francs 
"tre obtained by converting original prices into Swiss francs suict the lutttr could still be regardtd aa gold fraius After the 
<H valuation of the Swiss franc (a8 September 1936) original prices were converted into American dollars adopting a coefficient 
°f 3061 which can be considered as the coefficient existing between the current dollar and the former franc of the Z^atin 
Monetary Union In cases where the difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered, and the parity 
*itb the dollar did not. during a given month, reach aH %> the monthly average has been converted on the basis of parity 
In other $t*es the average rate of exchange for the month has been utilized 







PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS 
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1 

Description 

Turn 

M iv 

April 

Mir 

Ptb 

Jan 

1 _ 

June 

I 

June 

Year 

1)37 

1)37 


1937 

*)37 

J93 7 

1936 

1 

*935 

1936 

*955 

Maize 









1 

1 

Braila Home giown 




6 39 

n q 

590 

5 32 

721 

5 68 

6 55 

Chicago No 3 Yellow 

14 58 

16 37 

1606 

13 77 

13 47 

13 48 

781 

10 17 

10 18 

988 

Buenos Aires \ t lbw Plata 

6 33 

6 69 

6 55 

6 75 

6 52 

5% 

5 17 

4 54 

5 32 

4 74 

Liverpool md London (c i f) 











\ellow Pliti 

8 83 

9 16 

9 26 

8 75 

8 35 

805 | 

6 39 

5 64 

681 

5 82 

Vo 2 White A trie m 

9 45 

9 65 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

• 618 

n q 

• 626 

Milah Home gtoun 

1321 

1321 

1321 

1321 

1321 

13 21 

20 76 

20 73 

1915 

18 98 

Rice. 






i 


i 



Milan Origin irio 

20 61 

20 61 

20 55 

20 41 

20 35 

1 

19 45 

30 19 

32 20 ] 

28 12 

30 90 

Rangoon No 2 Burmi 




844 

8 48 

8 82 

8 44 

8 91 

8 23 

8 50 

Saigon No 1 Roun 1 w lute 

8 86 

8 67 

8 78 

8 95 

9 87 

11 18 

8 85 

8 87 

9 07 

8 49 

London (c 1 f) 






I 





No 2 Burmi 

13 19 

13 29 

13 26 

13 00 

13 39 

1401 

11 58 

II 84 

II 71 

II 41 

No x Saigon 

13 23 

13 35 

IMS 

13 00 

13 66 

15 15 

11 36 

1128 1 

12 0 2 

1105 

Tokjo Churnai 


20 26 

1)50 

IB 8^ 

18 48 

18 03 

19 96 

17 74 

1871 

18 12 

Cotton. 











New Orleans Middhig 

84 76 

88 54 

93 94 

95 29 

87 86 

88 13 

82 65 

80 85 

81 lb 

80 48 

Bomba 5 (terminal mirket) M g Broach 











f R 

74 II 

74 56 

76 12 

76 13 

71 38 

72 70 

71 63 

73 45 

68 53 

73 30 

Alexandria SaU.ll iri lis f g f 

130 11 

133 06 

14701 

145 !9 

125 82 

129 57 

11546 

9)60 

118 73 

104 98 

Liverpool 











Middling americin 

97 96 

101 57 

104 75 

10807 

100 43 

99 33 

98 61 

94 82 

1 93 70 

93 03 

M g Broach f j. 

n 82 42 

n 83 34 

n 83 67 

n 82 53 

n 78 14 

n 79 74 

77 52 

79 64 

! 75 60 

79 15 

Sakellaridis f g f 

146 25 

157 22 

166 09 

161 49 

137 57 

141 54 

127 53 

112 22 

139 23 

119 93 

Beef. 











Berlin D unestn. (live weight) 

103 70 

103 70 

101 23 

101 23 

101 23 

103 70 

104 47 

10102 

103 83 

tot 00 

Paris Domestic (dead weight) 

123 71 

12361 

113 41 

113 14 

105 44 1 

! 107 69 

119 57 

104 34 

112 77 

97 03 

London Dnuestic (d ad weight 

119 67 

115 21 

100 78 

89 2} 

86 40 1 

89 23 

106 86 

100 06 

93 83 

90 74 

Mutton 











Pans Dome-ttu (dead weight) 

157 10 

161 53 

166 34 

176 12 

164 72 | 

, 16040 

186 35 

197 92 

186 14 

204 71 

London Domestic (dead weight 

156 95 

157 38 

155 05 

141 60 

125 52 1 

I 11294 

•12601 

11660 

11840 

120 27 

Pork. 











Denmark Domestic (live weight) 

109 22 

117 43 

115 25 

107 77 

105 64 

10994 

| 11571 

11743 

11560 

108 89 

Rotterdam Domestic (live weight) 

79 94 

80 71 | 

7960 

78 68 

7613 

7626 

1 70 82 

6874 

72 91 

80 46 

Berlin Domestic (live weight) 

12469 

120 99 1 

120 99 

120 99 

120 99 

12099 

12562 

11337 

12484 

11929 

Paris Domestic (live weight) 

82 84 

82 68 

80 83 

85 41 

84 78 

90 41 

11368 

70 03 

103 95 

75 97 

London Dimestie (dead weight) 

102 32 

110 86 

11241 

11156 

11306 

115% 

n q 

100 06 

1 

•11131 

10421 

I 
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Description 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 

*9S7 

1937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

*936 

*935 

*936 

*935 ' 

Butter* 











Copenhagen; Danish. 

132.82 

12637 

131.91 

146.48 

139.73 

129.72 

137.88 

tit.02 

140.86 

129,78 

Leeuwarden; Dutch. 

124.54 

118.97 

116.05 

113.41 

114.61 

10936 

119.25 

83.84 

112.47 

101.80 

Hamburg: Schleswig-Holstein. 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

320.99 

32337 

321.10 

32138 

32138 

London: 











Danish.. 

17035 

164.34 

169.71 

185.75 

175.89 

16739 

176.09 

150.42 

178.59 

167.62 

Argentine. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

141.53 

133.15 

127.25 

134.13 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•145.51 

• 123.10 

Australian, salted. 

161.06 

15739 

153.59 

141.61 

126.76 

138.69 

16235 

126.17 

149.77 

133.27 

135,18 

New Zealand, salted ....... 

163.16 

159.13 

154.45 

141.37 

126.88 

138.94 

164.25 

129.53 

150.92 

Cheese. 











Milan: Parmiglauo-Reggiano. 

152.99 

151.78 

147.83 

138.29 

134.87 

136.88 

189.69 

158.02 

172.75 

163.90 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 -f. 

66.68 

58.21 

55.14 

62.97 

62.74 

57.18 

84.11 

49.74 

69.62 

61.84 

Kemptcn: Emmenthal variety. 

197.53 

197.53 

197.53 

197.53 

197.53 

197.53 

199.00 

190.19 

197.71 

189,68 

London: 

English Cheddar. 

125.62 

n q. 

135.62 

129.1! 

128.23 

127.85 

n. q. 

128.29 

119.56 

11533 

Canadian. 

117.45 

115 15 

111.01 

106.43 

105.51 

104.94 

100.77 

93.98 

99.41 

8932 

New Zealand. 

110.29 

107.82 

100 30 

88.52 

77.51 

80.55 

90.88 

66.13 

90.95 

72.52 

Eggs (per 100). 

Denmark’ Danish (per quintal) .... 

46 52 

49 67 

4634 

60.86 

56.16 

55.88 | 

52.66 

51.29 

73.46 

72.09 

Roermond: Dutch, for export .... 

4 83 

4 64 

4,93 

6,14 

6.31 

5.55 ! 

5.29 

5.04 

6.24 

6.45 

Warsaw: Polish, average quality .... 

3.60 

306 

3.14 

4.46 

5.98 

5.08 j 

3,04 

3.27 

4.02 

4.2) 

Berlin: German, big, special quality . . 

1142 

11.42 

12.78 

14.82 

14.82 

14 82 ! 

11.50 

11.11 

13.31 

13.14 

London: 






1 




Danish. 

6.37 

5 84 

5 57 

7.40 

7 37 

7.13 j 

6.54 

6.24 

8.05 

7.82 

Dutch. 

7 55 

6.94 

6.59 

7.63 

8.79 

8.88 , 

7.41 

1 

6.47 

8.77 

830 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their parity with the U. S. dollar 1). 



" 

Parity 

j Actual Exchange Rates 

Percentage deviation from parity with U. S. 
dollar: premium (-+•) or discount (—) 

National currencies 


(*) 

1 * f > 

0 

2 

-'5 

18 

16 

9 

2 

25 

18 



July 

Julv 

July 

June 

June 

July 

July 

July 

June 

Juue 




*'M7 

1937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

Germany: reichsmark . . . 


40.332 

40.212 

40 146 

40 100 

40.091 

i 

40092 

- 0.3 

- 0.5 

j 

- 0 . 6 !- 0 6 

- 0.6 

Argentina: paper peso . . . 


71.959 

n.33 097 

n. 33.042 

n. 32.927 

a. 32.918 

n. 32.914 

- 54,0 

- 54.1 

- 54.2 

- 54.3,- 54.3 

Belgium: belga. J 

a) 

3) 

23.542 

16.950 

j' 16.8341 16.838 

16.839 

16.879 

16.914 

>- 28 5 
0.7 

- 28.5 

- 0.7 

- 28.5 

- 0.7 

- 28.3 

- 0.4 

28.3 
- 0.4 

Canada: dollar. 

100.000 

! 99.800 

99.789 

99.833 

99.87! 

99 984' 

- 0.2 

- 0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Denmark: crown. ..... 


45374 

22.169! 22.126 

22.060 

22.042 

22.042! 

- 51.1 

- 512 

- 51.4 

- 51.4- 51.4 

Spain: peseta. 


32.669 

n. 5.162 

n. 5.110 

n. 5.083 

n. 5.178 

5.250 

- 842j 

- 84.4 

- 84.4 

- 84.2 

- 83.9 

France: franc 4 ). 


6.633 

3.832 

3.869 

3 839 

44.52 

4.453! 

- 42.2 

- 39.7 

- 41.7 

- 42.1 

- 32.9 

- 32.9 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5 ). 


8.2397 

4.9665 

4.9569 

4.9429 

4.9381 

4.9383! 

- 39’8 

- 40 0 

- 40.1 

- 40.1 

Hungary: pengo. 


29.612 

n.19.772 

n.19.760 

n. 19.772 

n. 19.770 

n. 19.772 

- 33.2 

- 33.3 

- 33.2 

- 33.2 

- 33.2 

India: rupee. 


61.798 

37 479 

37384 

37.297 

37.271 

37.279: 

- 39.4 

- 39.5 

- 39.2| 

~ 39.7 

- 39.7 

Italy: lira. j 

а) 

б) 

8.91! 

5.263 

j 5.260 

5.260 

5.260 

5.261 

5.26l| 

t- 41.0 
l- 0.1: 

- 41.0 

- 0.1 

- 41.0 
- O.l! 

- 41.0 

- 0.1 

- 41.0 
0.0 

Japan: yen. 

84396 

28.882 

28.767 

28.720 

28.707 

28.7171 

- 65.8 

- 65 9 

- 66.0 j 

- 66.0 

- 66.0 

Netherlands: florin .... 


68.057 

55.092 

54.978 

54.976 

54,982 

54 983| 

— 19.1 ; 

- 19.2 

- 19.2 

- 19.2, 

- 19.2 

Poland: zloty. 


18.994 

18.900 

18.920 

18 932 

18.927 

18.932! 

~ 0.5, 

- 0.4 

- 0.3l 

- 0.3 

- 0.3 

Romania: leu. 


1.013 

n. 0.733 

n. 0,72! 

n. 0.730 

n. 0.725 

n 0 730 
25.460 

- 27.6 

- 28.8 

- 27^9) 

- 27.9 

- 27.9 

Sweden: crown. 


45374 

25.600 

25.552 

25.477 

25.457 

— 43.6 

- 43.7 

- 43.9 

- 43.9 

- 43.9 

Switzerland. 


32.669 

22.920 

22.883 

22,875 

22.908 

22.916 1 

- 29 8 

- 30.0 

- 30.0 

- 29.9 

- 30.9 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . j 

a) 

7 ) 

5.016 

3.512 

| 3.485 

3.486 

3.484 

3.485 

3.485 

30.5 
f- 0.8 j 

— 30.5 

- 0.7 

— 30.5 

- 0.8! 

! 

— 30.5 

- 0.8 

— 30.5 

- o.a 


x) Parities and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.11886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. — 2) Former parity. — 3) New 
parity as from 31 March 1935. — 4) x Indochinese piastre - xo francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this. — 3) $uo% 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ sterling being fixed (97 Vi piastres 1 £ sterling). —- 6 ) New 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936. — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1938* 
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VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original- form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


" ,J 1 ■ 1 ■ 1 1 . . 1 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

COUNTRIES 

of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 

of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 




Index numbers of June 1937 



in 

comparison 

with May 1937 

in comparison with June 1936 

Germany (wholesale prices). 

+ 

0.5 

4 

0.2 


1.0 

4- 2.0 

Germany (products sold by farmers) .... 

+ 

0.1 

— 


_ 

1.9 

— 

England aud Wales. 

— 

1.5 

— 

1.4 

4- 

10.7 

4- 23.6 

Argentina... 

— 

3.1 

— 


4- 

24.1 

— 

Canada ... . 

— 

47 

— 

0.6 


29.8 

4- 17.0 

Finland. 

— 

1 2 

— 

1.0 

4 

10.2 

+ 14.4 

Hungary. 

— 

1.3 

— 

1.1 


114 

4- 10.6 

New Zealand . . . . „. 

— 

0.4 

— 


1 4- 

17.7 

— 

Netherlands. 


0.0 

— 

0.5 

4 

17.0 

4- 23.9 

Poland. 

Yugoslavia: 

+ 

0.3 

4 

0.7 

t 

20.7 

4 11.9 

plant products. 

— 

07 

1 

0.7 

J + 

7.4 

J + I 0 J 

livestock products. 

— 


/ 

'\ + 

10.3 

1 



Index 

num tiers of May 

l‘U7 


i 

m comparison with April 1937 j 

in comparison 

with Mav 1930 

Belgium . .... ... 

Irish Free State. 

+ 

0.5 

_ 


4- 

6.8 

__ 

+ 

2 .K 

— 


4 

18 3 

—■ 

United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 1 

— 

1.5. 

— 


4- 

24 3 

— 

United States: Bureau of Labor. 1 

— 

26 

— 

0.7 

4- 

25.8 

! 4 11.2 

Lithuania. 

4 

2.1 


0.0 

4- 

33.3 

, 4 - 18.2 

Sweden. 


00 



1 

14.3 



Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(Base: first quarter of 1929*= 100). 


Countries 


1935 


1936 

X937 

2 nd 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

ist 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

| ifct 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

Germany (wholesale prices) . . . . 

75.7 

i 77.9 

78.6 

78.7 

79.1 

79.5 

77.8 

77.8 


78.3 

Germany (products sold by farmers). 

74.6 

76.1 1 

75.8 

76 3 

79.3 

[ 76 8 

74.8 

74.8 


77.6 

England and Wales. 

83.3 

85.4 | 

83.3 

85.4 

85.4 

87.5 

89.6 

92.4 


95.8 

Argentina. 

66.1 

69.0 

74.4 

78.2 

78.8 

86.8 

87.5 

95.0 


100.5 

Belgium 1 ). 

91 5 

100.5 

110 1 

108.0 

102.1 

104.2 

113.2 

111.6 

4) 

108.5 

Canada . 

74.2 

64.5 

67.3 

67.7 ; 

66.6 

73.5 

80.8 

90.2 


90.1 

Irish Free State. 

57.1 

57.0 | 

60.7 

58.3 1 

63.2 

65.0 

69.3 

67.4 

4) 

74.6 

United States: Bur. of Agr.Economics 

73.8 i 

I 71.9 

74.7 

73.3 ' 

71.9 

82.9 

83.6 

88.4 j 

4 ) 

88.4 

United States: Bur. of Labor , . . 

75.2 

74.1 

i 73.5 | 

73.5 

72.2 

78.2 

80.9 

87.0 I 

4 ) 

85.7 

Finland. 

69.8 

72.0 

i 72.6 1 

75.1 

72.0 

73.5 

75.7 

82.2 j 


85.3 

Hungary. 

56.1 

59.6 

64.8 ! 

61.0 

53.6 

52.9 

56,6 

59.6 j 


58.8 

Lithuania. 

36.7 

33.2 

35.6 | 

36.2 

36.9 

38.9 

43.0 

46.6 , 

4) 

47.8 

New Zealand 2 ). 

102.3 

108.4 

120.4 

120.6 

120.8 

129.4 

131.9 

137.2 


143.9 

Netherlands . .. 

53.6 

55.7 

54.6 

53.6 

55.7 

57.9 

57.9 

62.1 


66.4 

Poland 3 ). 

| 45.1 

46.1 

49.7 

45.4 

48.2 

47.7 

51.5 

54.1 


57.8 

Sweden 2 ). 

! 106.3 

106.9 

108.5 

106.6 

106.0 

117.7 

118.3 

121.4 

4) 

121.1 

/ plant products .... 

44.2 

50.4 

60.7 

60.3 

51.4 

44.6 

48.5 

49.6 


502 

Yugoslavia j {jvestoelc product! . . 

53.4 

50.6 

54.5 

51.9 

53.1 

58.9 

60.9 j 

59.4 


59.4 


1) Base: ist Quarter of 1932- 100. — 3) Base: tat quarter of 1931 - too. — 3) Fimt month of each quarter compared 
with January 19*9. — 4) Average of April and May only- 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER *> 


Description 

June 

1937 

May 

*937 

April 

1937 

March 

1937 

Tcb 

1937 

Jan 

1937 

June 

1936 

June 

1933 

Year 

Germany 2 ) 

(Statintisches Reichsamt) 

X9X3 ■» 100 









1936 

*935 

Foodstuff* of plant origin 

115 7 

1155 

1145 

1146 

1136 

1130 

1169 

1150 

1141 

1134 

livestock 

87 4 

862 

85 7 

844 

849 

85 0 

88 9 

83 2 

89,4 

842 

Livestock products 

107 8 

107 8 

109 4 

1104 

1103 

1103 

107 3 

103 4 

1094 

1071 

Feeding stuffs 

108 3 

107 7 

107 3 

1067 

105 7 

105 3 

1112 

104 6 

1075 

1046 

Total agricultural products 

1046 

104 J 

103 9 

103 9 

103 4 

103 2 

105 7 

1015 

104 9 

102 2 

Fertilizers 

55 8 

57 1 

60 6 

6! 9 

62 4 

614 

684 

65 7 

66 8 

668 

Agricultural dead stock 

1127 

112.7 1 112 8 

1127 

1127 

1127 

111 3 

111 1 

111.6 

11! 1 

/ »msked manufacture *(‘ Konsumgtiter") 

132 9 

132 5 

131 8 

1314 

130 7 

1307 

126 7 

123 8 

127 3 

124 0 

H hdesale products i« general 

Germany 1) 

(StatistiBelus Rtulmmt) 

of corresponding m >nths 

106 1 

105 9 

105 8 

106 1 

105 5 

105 3 

104 0 

1012 

1041 

*936 37 
6) 

1018 

1035 3*> 
6) 

t j »<) 1010 r >13 14 X JO 











Cereal* 

102 

101 

109 

107 

107 

107 

106 

101 

104 

104 

I dibit p jt itocs 

112 

122 

116 

114 

106 

108 

110 

101 

115 

119 

Phni prt ducts 

103 

107 

107 

108 | 

107 

108 

106 

101 

107 

107 

Me it animils 

1 97 

% 

95 

93 * 

04 

92 

: 100 

93 

94 

96 

Diiiv and p>uitr\ products 

1 117 

113 

109 

102 1 

101 

10! 

117 

116 

105 

106 

/ iu\t ck pr diuti 

| 104 

102 

99 

96 I 

96 

95 

106 

101 

98 

99 

l tal agricultural pr duels 

England and Wales 

-(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 

104 

102 

101 

99 

! 

! 

99 

99 

106 

10! 

100 

I 

1 1)3' 

101 

* *>35 

Average of corresponding mouths 
of 19x1 13 «■ 100 

1 






. 




Agricultural products 4) 

134 

1 

136 

143 

134 

133 

133 

1 121 

117 

126 

123 

Feeding stuff* 

119 

119 

124 

118 

> 115 

119 

87 ! 

1 86 i 

93 

87 

Fertilizers 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 ! 

91 

89 

88 

89 

88 

H holcsale products in general 5) 

Argentina 

(Banco Central de la Repdblica Argentina) 

122 7 

! 

124 4 

122 7 

125 8 

1 

, 1196! 

1 1 

1 , 

1 

j 

1167 

1 

99 3 

1 98 5 

104 4 

995 

X926 *» 100 




! 1 







Cereals and linseed 

97 7 

102 4 

102 6 

997 

919 

88 6 

799 

63 5 

82 6 

67 2 

Meat , . 

92 6 

863 

83 4 

78 1 

81 1 

816 

92 8 

800 

910 

840 

Hides and skins . 

1181 

123 9 

1394 

1370 

120 4 

1230 

781 

773 

910 

80.5 

Wool 

1449 

153 9 

1604 

156,8 

152 2 

156 2 

989 

69 2 

1076 

746 

Dairy products 

91 7 

85 8 

873 

m 

913 

93 4 

866 

826 

85.5 

888 

Forest products 

98 7 

97 8 

978 

97 3 

980 

97 8 

97 7 

904 

96.3 

92 2 

Total agricultural products . 

102 4 

105 7 

107! 

1041 

97 7 

962 

825 

683 

86.6 

72.1 


t) For an explanation of the method of calculating the index number*, reference should be made to the Institute's publi* 
nation Index numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Parmer (Rome, 1930) and to the 
<rop Report (January igya, pages 77 to 79, July page 50a, March 1934. page 231, December 1934, page 996) — 1) Index- 
numbers of wholesale prices — 3) Index numbers of products sold by farmers — 4) Revised index-numbers due to the Wheat 
Act payments and, from x September 1934, the Cattle Emergency Act payments — 3) Calculated by the Stat'd, reduced to 
oaseyear <913 ■* too, — 6 ) Agricultural year i Juh to 30 Jane 
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Description 

June 

May 

April 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 

1937 

r 937 

193 7 

X937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

*935 

1936 

*935 

Belgium 

(Belgitwhe Boerenhond 
Boetenhund beige) 

Average ot corresponding months 

190^1914 “ 11,0 











Field products. 


576 

594 

562 

562 

573 

484 

492 

508 

438 

l*ivotoek products . 


559 

547 

586 

589 

583 

548 

504 

576 

532 

7 utal agricultural products . 


565 

562 

578 

580 

580 

528 

500 

555 

502 

Rent . . 


645 

645 

645 

640 

604 

600 

545 

605 

551 

Agi icultural wages. 


850 

845 

840 

835 

825 

770 

730 

778 

737 

Fertilizers . 


433 

431 

434 

436 

429 

418 

389 

427 

394 

Feedingstuffs. 


573 

601 

594 

595 

608 

498 

456 

513 

444 

Total production expenses (included those 










630 

not specified) . 


111 

731 

728 

726 

724 

681 

623 

689 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 











Internal Trade Branch) 











1926 *e IOO. 











Field products (grain, etc.). 

85.1 

89.0 

94.4 

93.4 

89.6 

88.3 

60.0 

55 1 

67 0 

57.1 

livestock and livestock products . . . 

81.4 

85.7 

86.3 

84.2 

62.6 

82.1 

70.7 

72.0 

75.3 

73.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

83.7 

87.8 

91.4 

90.0 

87.0 

86.0 

64.5 

614 

70 1 

63.4 

Fertilizers. 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.2 

74.2 

74.2 

74.3 

75.8 

74 4 

75.8 

beverages and tobacco) . 

78 5 

78.2 

77.7 

77.5 

77.8 

76.6 

75.4 

75 5 

75.5 

75.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

84.6 

85.1 

86.1 

85.5 

82.9 

81.3 

72.3 

71.4 

74 6 

72.1 

Irish Free State 

(Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911/1913 — 100. 








. 



Agricultural products in general . . . 

United States 


106.5 

103.6 

98 6 

93.8 

92.1 

90 8 

82.2 

906 

83.0 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 ** 100. 











Cereals. 


149 

154 

145 

146 

143 

87 

102 

106 

103 

Cotton and cottonseed. 


112 

117 

116 

108 

107 

96 

103 

100 

101 

Fruits. 


152 

142 

133 

127 

105 

115 

100 

100 

1 91 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 


139 

127 

131 

143 

115 

99 

96 

113 

1 127 

Meat animals. 


133 

130 

129 

126 

128 

120 

119 

121 

117 

Dairy products. 


116 

120 

125 

126 

128 

106 

99 

119 

108 

Chickens and eggs. 


96 

104 

102 

101 

110 

103 

108 

115 

117 

Miscellaneous. 


133 

138 

140 

147 

182 

120 

86 

1 122 

97 

Total agricultural products . 


128 

130 

128 

127 

131 

107 

104 

I 114 

108 

Commodities purchased 1) . 


134 

134 

132 

132 

128 

120 

127 

| 124 

125 

Agricultural wages 1) . 


— 

112 

— 

— 

103 

*) 101 

•) 94 

106 

95 

United States 











(Bureau of Dabor) 











1926 «* 200. 











Cereals... 


113.9 

119.2 

113.2 

111.5 

113.0 

73.0 

76.9 

88.1 

1 82.4 

livestock and poultry. 


95.9 

93.6 

93.7 

89.9 

91.4 

83.2 

84.8 

84.8 

' 84.9 

Other farm products. 


79.0 

83.4 

88.5 

86.3 

84.8 

75.8 

74.3 

76.0 

73.4 

Total agricultural products . 


89.8 

92.2 

94.1 

91.4 

91.3 

78.1 

78.3 

80.9 

78.7 

Agricultural implements. 


93.8 

92.1 

93.1 

93.1 

93.0 

94.2 

93j6 

94.1 

43.7 

Fertilizer materials. 


70.6 

70.7 

70.3 

70.7 

70.6 

64.0 

65.7 

65.9 

66.3 

Mixed fertilizers. 


72.2 

72.0 

71.7 

71.7 

71.4 

66.0 

74.5 

68.3 

70.6 

Cattle feed. 


139.9 

146.8 

135.0 

129.4 

135.4 

80.7 

92.2 

94.0 

88.4 

Non-agricultural commodities ..... 


86.7 

86.9 

86.3 

85.0 

84.6 

79.4 

80.0 

80.7 

80.2 

Wholesale products in general .... 


87.4 

88.0 

87.8 

86.3 

85.9 

79.2 

79.8 

80.8 

80.0 


x) 1910*1914 •" xoo. — 2) April. 
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Description 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

April 

1937 

Mar. 

*937 

Feb. 

1937 

Jan. 

*937 

JUne 

*93<> 

June 

*935 

Year 









' 

1936 

*933 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 — 100 . 











Cereals. 

112 

116 

117 

116 

116 

110 

89 

79 

91 

80 

Potatoes. 

59 

65 

71 

76 

71 

66 

83 

88 

74 

75 

Fodder. 

70 

74 

75 

75 

68 

66 

65 

67 

64 

62 

Meat .... 

86 

83 

79 

87 

86 

82 

82 

72 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 

81 

83 

85 

87 

86 

83 

80 

77 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

86 

87 

68 

91 

88 

84 

78 

75 

79 

76 

Wholesale products in general . 

103 

104 

103 

103 

101 

98 

90 

90 

92 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistic) 

1913 «• 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

78 

79 

79 

80 

78 

83 

70 

75 

- 

- 

Wholesale Products in general .... 

94 

95 

94 

95 

93 

96 

85 

87 

- 

- 

Lithuania 

(I.ictuvos Bankas) 

1026*29 ~ 100 











^rreals . 


48 

48 

47 

47 

43 

36 

40 

37 

39 

( at tie, fowl* . 

. .. 

51 

50 

47 

46 

45 

38 

30 

40 

30 

feather, hides, wool. 


62 

62 

61 

60 

60 

47 

37 

50 

38 

Meat, dairy products and eci?s .... 


42 

41 

44 

44 

44 

35 

33 

38 

35 

Total agruultural product*, . 


48 

47 

47 

47 

45 

37 

35 

39 

35 

Wholesale product s in general . 


52 

52 

51 

51 

49 

44 

45 

45 

45 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 - zoo. 









i 


Dairy products... 

112.6 

108.3 

97.6 ! 

90.4 

95.3 

101.8 

106.9 

79.5 

1 105.6 

91.3 

Meat. 

163,4 

164.5 

164.5 

162.7 

168.2 

168.7 

159.8 

150.2 

161,5 

157,6 

W ool .. 

180,9 

190.8 

184.6 

175.2 1 

181.1 

167.2 

102.2 

84.8 

! 111.5 

82.2 

Other pastoial products. 

153.1 

151.8 

145.1 

147.0 

139.7 

141.8 

121.6 

98.5 ! 

| 123.6 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products . , . 

144.1 

144.5 

138.1 

132.6 

137.1 

137.4 

121.9 

100.6 J 

122.9 

107.2 

Field products . 

130.6 

138.4 

134.3 

140.4 

120.4 

119.3 

127.4 

124.7 j 

124.2 

126.0 

Total agricultural products . 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 

143,7 

144.3 

138.0 

132.8 

136.6 

136.9 

122.1 

101.3 j 

j 

1 

123.9 | 

! 

j 

i 

193 &- 37 : 

*) 

108.8 

*9J5 36 

z) 

Average 1909-14 - zoo. 









Cereals. 

172 

172 

171 

169 

168 

166 

148 

145 

154 

144 

Potatoes. 

188 

134 

142 

153 1 

158 

145 

132 

257 

132 

165 

Pork . .. 

108 

103 

102 

107 1 

114 

117 

101 

94 

110 ! 

109 

Other meat. 

185 

165 

154 

155 ; 

148 

145 

146 

138 

148 

146 

Dairy products. 

156 

153 

153 

151 . 

144 

142 

137 

138 

139 

139 , 

l.Kgs.. 

98 

96 

101 

122 ; 

105 

107 

68 

75 

113 

102 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

153 

151 

148 

143 i 

146 

133 

126 

11! 

130 

l 123 

Mai*e. 

146 

139 

136 

132 | 

134 

133 

125 

95 

130 

H3 

Ptrtilisers. 

90 

1 

90 

90 

1 

89 | 

89 

87 

88 

78 

87 

1 82 

i 


1 } Agricultural year: i.st Aprilsi.st March. 
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June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

June 

June 



Spi'cincAnoN 









Year 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

*935 












1936*37 

*935’3& 

Netherlands 









2 ) 

*) 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924-25 to 1928 29 ** 100 . 











Plant products. . 

61 

62 

61 

60 

60 

59 

47 

58 

58 

50 

Livestock products. 

63 

63 

64 

62 

57 

55 

55 

48 

57 

51 

Total agricultural products . 

62 

62 

63 

61 

57 

56 

53 

50 

57 

51 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products tn general 1 ) . . . 

76 3 

76.7 

77.1 

76.0 

74.0 

73.0 

61.6 

60.9 

3 ) 63.8 

3 ) 61.5 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









193 b 

1931 

1928 ** 100 . 











Raw plant products . . . ... 

61 6 

55,8 

542 

547 

53.2 

46.8 

400 

37.2 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

42 3 

419 

43 7 

43.3 

42.7 

40.8 

40 6 

32 4 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

43 8 

47 0 

47.6 

49.3 

464 

45.1 

35 8 

37.5 

404 

41.2 

Products Bold directly by farmers . . 

51 9 

49 6 

49 5 

50 0 

48.5 

44.5 

39 4 

35 6 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

60 2 

57 5 

56.7 

59.4 

60.1 

53.4 

39.7 

36 0 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat . 

460 

47 6 

47.8 

47.9 

45.6 

45 6 

46.6 

37 1 

44.3 

40 0 

Sugar, alcohol, beer . 

71 3 

71 3 

71 3 

71.3 

713 

71.3 

71 7 

79 3 

71 5 

7 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

58 9 

58.6 

58 4 

59 3 

58.8 

56.6 

52 6 

50.6 

52 2 

5*. 

Total agricultural products . 

55 4 

54 0 

53.9 

54 6 

53.5 

50.5 

45.9 

43.0 

45.4 

43. 

Commodities purchased . 

66.4 

66.4 

66 5 

66.5 

66.1 

65.8 

640 

66.8 

646 

66 .. 

Wholesale products in general . . 

60 3 

59 9 

601 

60.6 

59.8 

58 2 

53 9 

52.6 

540 

53A 

Sweden 


: 



! 

! 





(Kuugl Lantbruksstjrelst) 






! 





Avtragt 1909-1913 -*■ 100 . 





1 

; 





Plant products ... 


127 

128 

126 

126 

121 

105 

116 

108 ! 

1 108 

Dairy products. 


132 

132 

136 

133 ; 

| U9 

114 

111 

133 

122 

Meat animals . . . 

... 

123 

118 

120 

120 ! 

1 128 

126 

116 

126 

120 

Livestock products . 

... 

129 

128 

! 132 

130 

! 129 

116 

112 

131 

12 ! 

Total agricultural products . . . 

... 

128 

1 

128 

| 130 

129 

1 126 

112 

113 

123 

117 

Feedmgstuffs . . 

1 

1 

I 137 

139 

139 

143 

I 144 

126 

123 

133 

125 

Fertilizers . . . 


94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

95 

95 

95 ! 

95 

Building materials 

1 m m [\ 

194 

193 

191 

185 

1 177 

157 , 

162 

161 

162 

Machinery and implements. 


i 196 

196 

196 

196 

178 

179 1 

179 

177 

177 

Sundries .... ... 


| 128 

127 

1 ‘23 

122 

120 

110 

111 

112 ; 

109 

Iotal commodities purchased . . . 

... 

| 144 

144 

143 

143 

; 140 

129 | 

129 

133 

129 

Agrtculural uages . 

... 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

174 

170 

Yugoslavia 






| 





(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 «= 100 . 











Plant products . 

69 3 

69.8 

65.8 

67.8 

68.1 

66.5 

645 

60.1 

697 

68.2 

Livestock products . i 

1 62 0 

62.7 

65 7 

64.3 1 

62.7 

63.5 

562 

58.5 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial products . 

I 75 - 9 

76.6 

76.6 

75.4 

74.0 

74.0 

67.6 

65.7 

69.7 

66,7 

Wholesale products tn general . 

72 1 

72.6 

72.3 

72.1 

1 

70.9 

70.4 

65.4 

63.9 

68.4 

65.5s 


i) New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1936*1930 ■* xoo. 
a) Agricultural year: 1 July to 30 June. — 3 ) Calendar year. 
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The regulation of cereal prices in Germany. 

The basis of the cereal market for 1937-38 is determined by an order, dated 26 
June 1937, of the Reich Minister of Food and Agriculture 

The system of fixed prices remains unchanged The prices for the >ear 1937 38 
come into force on 1 July for rye and fodder barley and on 1 August for wheat and 
fodder oats The base prices for wheat fodder barley and fodder oats are those 
fixed on the basis of the 1936 crop That for rye is 2 00 RM higher than that for 
1030 During the agricultural year 1937 38 these prices will be varied in the manner 
indicated in the following table 


Monthly fixed prices (Berlin price region) in RM per quintal 


Commodity ! 

July 

Aug j 

Sept 

ou J 

Nov j 

Dec 

| Jan 

itb | 

March J 

> 

I j 


JUUL 

Juiv 

Wheat 


1 

j S) 20 10 

1 

20 10 

20 10 

^ 20 30 

20 60 

1 

20 80 

! 20 80 

20 80 

20 70 

| 20 70 

20 70 

20/0 

R>c 

ji) 18 40 

| 18 40 

18 40 

I8 60 

18 80 

1900 

1 19 00 

1 

19 00 

19 00 

18 90 

j 18 70 

1840 

- 

1 ddtr 1 rle> 

L) 16 50 

16 50 

16 70 

1690 

17 00 

17 20 

17 30 

| 

17 40 

17 40 

17 40 

1710 

, 16 70 

- 

1 1 ler > it«» 

— 

15 80 

16 10 

16 30 

16 50 

J 16 70 

1700 

17 20 

1740 

1740 

1 

j 1740 

1 1700 

16 60 


1) \s lr m ]i 7 37 from i 7 to 9 7 \7 17 70 - .) As from 10 7 37 from 1 7 to j 7 37 x6 00 3) A'' 

fr in 1 s j7 inm 1 S 1 j H 37 1 ) 40 


LATEST NEWS 

PRODUCTION 


Ihnmarh The condition of crops on 15 July was as follows 

J utlancl Islands 



1 a? 

X / 3 6 

1)17 

1936 

Wheat 

9 i 

91 

96 

96 

R>e 

94 

91 

97 

97 

Bark} 

IOO 

80 

07 

91 

Oats 

100 

8l 

IOO 

93 

Meshn 

lor 

83 

99 


Potatoes 

97 

95 

96 

94 

Sugar beet 

95 

98 

97 

96 

Mangels 

9 - 

97 

93 

95 

Temporary meadows 

111 

112 

107 

108 

Permanent meadows 

106 

IO4 

99 

99 

Pastures 

98 

IO4 

88 

97 


Finland The first estimates of the 1937 crops are as follows Area in acres 
wheat 242,000, rye 598 000, barle\ 324 000 oats 1 122 000 — Production in centals 
(and bushels) wheat 3,818 000 (6 364,000), r>c 8,741 000 (15 610 000) barley 4 409 000 
(9 186,000) oats 15,318,000 (47,868 000) 

Hungary (telegram of 26 July) According to the most recent estimate the pro¬ 
duction of the four principal cereals for 1937 is as follows Wheat, 41,941,000 centals 
(69900,000 bushels), Rye, 14,189,000 centals (25,338,000 bushels). Barley, 10,571,000 
centals (22 024,000 bushels), Oats, 5 115,000 centals (15983000 bushels) 
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TRADE 


Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for June already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

i COUNTRIES 


Exports 

IMPORTS 

Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

j Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

*937 

X930 


Angola 


May 

May 

Mwv 

May 

1 Netherlands Concluded) 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Coffee . . 


1000 lb 

679 

1,565 


- 

wool ! •); 

. . . 100 a lb. 

. . • » 

282 

40 

238 

31 

249 

461 

443 

260 








Butter . . 


a 

22.630 

12,868 

0 

2 








Cheese . . 


a 

11,473 

10,384 

42 

57 


Germany 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Cacao . . 


a 

472 

432 

7,249 

11,517 




Tea. . . , 


a 

II 

7 

2,231 

2,674 








Coffee. . . 


a 

315 

55 

4,727 

2,520 

Wheat . . 


1000 centals 



6.518 

186 








Wheat flour 


a • 



52 

0 








Rye. . 
Barley . . 


1 ■ 

1 a 



1,081 

458 

60 

281 

United Kingdom 






Oats . . . 


• • 



256 

12 

1 






11,571 

Butter . . 


1000 lb. 



11,817 

9,520 

Wheat . . 

. . . 1000 centals 

563 

34 

9,064 

Cheese . 


» » 

” 


5.333 

4.608 

Wheat flour 


a 

14! 

149 

876 

797 






Barley 


i 

0 

0 

944 

1,633 








Oats . . . 

a 

a 

7 

2 

194 

442 








Maize . . . 


a 

232 

88 

5.355 

4,878 

Norway 





Rice . . . 


a 

15 

8 

274 

249 








Linseed . . 


• 

0 

1 

539 

516 







* 

Cotton . . 


a 

63 

59 

1,120 

1,326 

Wheat. . 


1000 centals 

0 

0 

367 

295 

Wool . 

. 1000 lb 

29,227 

25.988 

81.137 

67.980 

Wheat flour 



0 

0 

49 

104 

Butter . . 


a 

518 

514 

108,247 

98,190 

Rye. . . 



0 

0 

no 

493 

Cheese . . 


» 

128 

185 

21,713 

28.016 

Barley. . . 


■ • 

0 

0 

50 

0 

Cacao . . . 


a 

527 

734 

4.943 

10.002 

Oats . . . 


1 1 

0 

0 

85 

0 

Tea ... . 


a 

5,073 

5.326 1 

29,216 

29.507 

Maize . . . 


■ » 

0 

0 

320 

243 

Coffee . . 


a 

564 

1.036 

1,100 

1,243 

Rice . . . 


a > 

0 

0 

11 

13 1 ! 







Linseed . 


1 1 

0 

0 

30 

49 






I 

j 

Cotton . . 
Wool . . . 


> • 

1000 lb 

0 

161 

0 

99 

4 

227 

4 

220 

Switzerland 




| 


Butter . . 


a » 

0 

11 

0 

0 






1 


Cheese . 


» a 

34 2 

245 

22 

15 

Wheat . . 

. . . 1000 centals 

o’ 

0 

625 i 

1.567 

Cacao . . . 


* a 


— 

489 

560 

Rve. . . 


1 

01 

0 ! 

12 

1 43 

Tea . . . 


a a 

— i 

— 

26 

24 

Barley . . 


a 

0 

0 | 

224\ 

| 172 

Coffee. . 


a a 

— 

— 

3,042 

1.918 

Oats . . . 

. . » 

a 

0 

0 , 

315! 

358 








Maize . . . 


a 

0 , 

oi 

! 156i 

1 123 







1 

Rice. . . 


a 

01 

°l 

2 l! 

22 








Cotton . 


a 

0 

0 

42 

33 

Netherlands (s<rt over) 





Wool . . . 

. . . zooo lb. 

22 

26, 

1,775 

1,958 








Butter . . 


a 

0 

0 

20 

24 








Cheese . . 


a 

3,243 

3,364| 

220 

218 

Wheat 


1000 centals 

0, 

0 

735 

1,041 

Cacao . . . 


a 

7 

221 

1,554 

569 

Wheat flour 


» , 

38 

0 

137 

142 

Tea . . . 


a 

2 

2 

119 

86 

Rye . . 


a a 

32 

0 

100 

226! 

Coffee. . . 


• 

0 

0 

1,786 

2,053 

Barley . . 


a a 

0 

Ij 

274 

683 








Oats . . . 


> a 

13 

4 I 

124 

35 








Maize . . . 


a > 

0 

2 

1.344 

1,340 


Brazil 






Rice . . 


a a 

280 

190 

653 

277 







Linseed . . 


a a 

2 

2 , 

338 

378 








Cotton . . 


> • 

__ 

2 

! 1 

o| 

1 

92 

1 

1 

53 

Coffee . . . 

. , , 1000 lb 

120,318 

127,309 

! 



a) Wool jstrcasy — b) Wool scoured 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Scgretario generate dell'lstituto, Dircttore responsabile . 

a7'VTI-X957. 































































V fmy «i m feoafent jfwm Horn* X (410.0 m.) and Ham 1 *0 (00,4 m.). 

Th* how of broadcatttia in Central European Time, which bone hour ahead of i 
add i Mean Time, and 5 hoar* ahead of Eaatem Standard Time in the United Statue, 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop condition* quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany f Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i tm excellent, 2 m good, 3 « average, 4 * bad, 5 « very bad; France: 100 ~ excellent, 70 •=* good, 
60 » fairly good , 50 m average, 30 =» bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland and Sweden; 5 *» excellent, 
4 « good , 3 « average, 2 ■» bad, 1 « very bad; Netherlands: 90 ■» excellent, 70 «=* good, 60 « fairly 

good, 50 *» below average; Portugal: 100 — excellent, 80 = good, 60 » average, 40 « bad, 20 « 

wry bad; Switzerland: 100 ™ excellent , 90 = wry gooi, 75 «=■ good, 60 = fairly good, 50 «. average, 
40 <=5 rather bad, 30 =» bad, 10 ■* wry 6ad/ £/. S. S. R.: 3 « good, 4 « adow average, 3 « average, 
2 m Mow average, x ==» 6ad; Canada; 100 ~ crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average 
vield of a long series of tears; United States • 100 == crop condition which promises a normal yield, 

hgvpt 100 ■* from June I934t crop condition which premises a yield equal to the average yield of the 

last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 * crop condition 
which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


CEREALS 


The world wheat trade in 1936-37. 

As we anticipated for some months, the world wheat trade showed an 
appreciable contraction after the heavy exports of the early months of the year, 
particularly during the period January to March. From April onwards, world 
wheat exports declined continuously. The official figures now available for 
June show that the decline persisted, and, to judge from the first indications, 
it was still more marked in July, thus confirming the impression that the 
importing countries had provided in advance at the beginning of the year for 
part of their requirements for the final months. The volume of exports in 
June was about the same as that of the same month last year and the smallest 
recorded for this year. 

Despite this weakening in the world wheat demand, the total volume of 
exports of the first eleven months of the year almost reached the level of 
580 million bushels we anticipated in the spring for the whole year. As we 
have pointed out in recent issues of the Crop Report, total exports in the 
year *936-37, which closed on 31 July, will be about 30 million bushels larger 
than our last estimate. 


St. $ Ingl, 
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CEREALS 


World net exports of wheat (<including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


MONTHS 

193<>’37 

*935*36 

*934-35 

1933-34 

*932-33 

1931 - 3 * 

s 930-31 

1929*30 

August. 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

7t 

September . ... 

52 

50 

43 

51 

46 

78 

74 

57 

October . . , 

52 

51 

50 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November.. . 

57 

51 

43 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December. 

53 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January . 

63 

34 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February 

61 i 

46 

41 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

62 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

47 

30 

42 

36 

40 

70 

62 

43 

May. 

43 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June. 

41 

41 

33 

45 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July. 


38 

36 

46 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total August-June . t . 

578 

466 

479 

503 

587 

755 

773 

577 

Total Year . 

1 ) 580 

504 

515 

549 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net export* of the normal exporting countries (United States net Imports not deducted), 
i) Forecast April 1037 , showing a slight underestimate 


The exportable balance remaining in the various exporting countries on 
i July was very low, being estimated at 105 million bushels, or about half 
of what it was on 1 July 1936. This confirms that the year 1936-37 closed 
on 31 July with the smallest exportable stocks recorded for many years. 

Exportable supplies of wheat on 1 July 1937. 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

Year 1936-37 

Year 11135-36 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Net exports 
from 

1 August 
to 

30 June 

Remainder 

on 

1 July 

Total 

exportable 

supplies 

Ntt export* 
from 

1 August 
to 

30 June 

Remainder 

on 

* July 

Canada. ... 

230 

198 

32 

347 

220 

127 

Argentina. 

185 

157 

28 

104 

65 

39 

Australia.. 

130 

91 

39 

133 

96 

37 

U.S S X. 

4 

4 

0 

29 

29 , 

1 0 

India.. .... 

20 

16 

4 

2 ! 

2 

0 

Danubian countries. 

92 

91 

1 

33 | 

30 

3 

North Africa, Turkey and others . 

22 

21 

1 

25 

24 

1 

1 

Total . . . 

683 

578 

105 \ 

673 

1 

466 1 

i 

207 
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All the important exporting countries hold very small exportable stocks. 
On i July Australia alone had more or less normal supplies. The exportable 
remainder of the Danube States appears slightly underestimated, the total 
surplus attributed to these countries having proved to be slightly smaller 
than the actual supplies available. 

Net imports in Europe during the eleven months August to June were 
397 million bushels, or 25 per cent., larger than those of the same months of 
last year. They accord fairly closely with our estimates and they may now be 
put approximately at 440-445 million bushels for the whole year, a total which 
differs by only a few millions from our forecast of last April. The import 


Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in * terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


MONTHS 

Year 1936 37 

Year 1935-36 

Year 1934-35 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

United 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State 

Other 

Euro¬ 

pean 

countries 

Total 

Europe 

\URUBt 

16 

9 

25 

16 

11 

27 

18 

14 

32 

September 

16 

13 

29 

15 

13 

28 

20 

16 

36 

(>eto1»er 

10 

13 

32 

2! 

14 

35 

18 

13 

31 

November 

20 

13 

33 

21 

13 

34 

17 

12 

29 

December 

20 

16 

36 



30 

20 

12 

32 

Tanuarv 

12 

14 

26 

'5 

9 

24 

12 

10 

22 

February 

21 

16 

37 

u 

7 

21 

16 

10 

26 

March 

21 

22 

43 


8 

28 

20 

11 

31 

April 

15 

24 

39 

18 

9 

27 

17 

11 

28 

Mav 

16 

32 

48 

20 

13 

33 

22 

10 

32 

Tune 

17 

32 

49 

21 

12 

33 

18 

10 

22 

Julv . 


... 


19 

12 

3! 

19 

12 

31 

ratal August /««* 

191 

4) 204 

4) 297 

201 

119 

320 

198 

129 

327 

Total Year . 

1 ) 225 

t) 210 

1 ) 435 

220 

2 ) 131 

2 ) 351 

217 

3) 141 

3) 358 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal Importing countries, after deduction of net exports, it any 
1 ) Forecast April X 937 . — a) After deduction of net exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia, Portugal 
and Sweden — 3 ) After deduction of net exports of 21 million bushels from France, Estonia, Uatvia and Sweden. 
— 4 ) After deduction of net export** of 9 million bushels from Chechoslovakia 


requirements of the United Kingdom and Irish Free State appear to be below 
expectations while those of the continental countries are somewhat larger. The 
increase in the European demand since 1935-36 is due mainly to three coun¬ 
tries: Italy, which imported 54 million bushels net in the first eleven months 
against 5 millions in X935-36, Germany (23 million against nil) and Greece 
(20 millions against 13 millions). Imports into the British Isles were, on 
the 6ther hand, lighter (193 million bushels against 201 millions in 1935-36)* 


$t, 8 Ingl. 
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The 1937 wheat crop and the prospects for the 1937-38 commercial season. 

In Europe the summer was on the whole favourable for the ripening of 
wheat, for the harvest, for threshing and saving the crop, though in places 
seasonal storms did damage of small importance. But, in spite of the favour¬ 
able summer season, the general outlook on the harvest results of European 
countries is a little less satisfactory than a month ago, for in the areas most 
affected by the bad winter and spring weather, crops had not sufficiently re¬ 
covered to give the yields anticipated so that the first threshings are dis¬ 
appointing, particular^ as regards quantity 

The preliminary estimates of crops that have arrived at the Institute are 
not complete lepresenting only about two thirds of the total European product¬ 
ion, excluding the U. S S. R Of the 15 countries who have sent estimates 
up till now, two only, Hungary and the Netherlands, report a lower production 
than last year, while all the others show increases, in some cases considerable 
The crops of Italy, Romania, Bulgaria, Greece, Switzerland and the Baltic 
states are particularly satisfactory. 

The total production of these 15 European countries is estimated to be 
94 million bushels (10 per cent) higher than in 1936 and 33 million bushels 
(3.5 per cent) above the average of 1931 to 1935 It must however be reniem 
bered that these returns are not only incomplete but are also for the most part 
preliminary estimates, in some cases based on the appearance of the crop 
at a time well before the harvest This is the case with France, w hose estimate 
of 263 million bushels given in the table is based on the crop condition 
on 15 June and now seems quite over-valued compared with the latest com¬ 
mercial estimates, which report a production of barely 220-230 million bushels 
Moreover, it would be dangerous to extend to the rest of Europe the good 
results that these provisional figures show, particularly as, among the countries 
which have not yet published a preliminary estimate, are those very countries 
with poor crop prospects, such as Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia 

East June we had forecast, on the basis of the crop situation at that 
time, that the European wheat crop in 1937 would be 1,510 million bushels, of 
which 1,095 were attributed to the importing countries and 415 to the exporting 
In July, judging that crop prospects had on the whole rather improved, 
we slightly increased these estimates, raising the importers' quota to 1,125 
million bushels and the exporters' to 425, making 1,550 million for Europe as a 
whole. The information reaching the Institute in August necessitates a further 
readjustment of the estimates published in July. Briefly these may be sum¬ 
marised as follows* a slight improvement m the crop prospects in northern 
countries including the British Isles and the Scandinavian and Baltic countries; 
a rather appreciable falling off in prospects in central regions including France, 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc.; confirmation of a plentiful crop, some¬ 
what above expectations in southern regions and in the Danube countries. 
On the whole, bearing in mind the provisional and approximate character of 
the various estimates, we believe it is necessary to decrease the last estimate 
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of 1,550 million bushels for the whole of Europe by 30 millions, thus bringing 
the figure down to 1,520 millions which is about equal to the figure forecast 
in June (1,530 millions). According to this figure, the total production of 
Europe in 1937 is 40 million bushels larger than the 1936 crop but 40 million 
bushels smaller than the average production of the five years 1931 to 1935. 

While results in 1937 do not appear to be much better than those of 
last year in the continent as a whole, the increase being barely 3 per cent., 
a considerable difference will be seen if the forecasts for the importing and 
exporting countries are examined separately. Our June forecast for the import¬ 
ing group indicated a total of 1,095 million bushels which was raised to 1,125 
millions in July on receipt of information that in many areas damage was less 
than it was expected to be. Recently, however, it was reported that owing 
to the damage, yields in several important countries of Central Europe would 


European wheat production. 

(Million bushels) 


Year* 

Importing 

countries 

Four Danube 
Countries 
Poland 

and .Lithuania 

Total 

Europe 

7937 {forecast) . 

. 1,085 

435 

1.520 

i03<> . 

• .. 1,014 

467 

i, 4 8x 

1935 • . 

........ l.i 9o 

386 

I >576 

1934 . 

. . .... T 213 

337 

*>550 

1933 . 

.I >290 

455 

1,745 

193-2 . 

........ 1,209 

279 

1,488 

1931 . 

........ 974 

463 

1,437 

1926-50 (average) . 

. 952 

3^9 

i,34i 


not come up to the July expectations. Consequently, notwithstanding the 
better crop outlook in northern countries, we have once again brought down 
the estimate for the importing group from 1,125 t° 1,085 million bushels. The 
increase in the production of these countries over 1936 is thus redxiced from 
no to 70 millions. Compared with the average of the years 1931 to 1935, 
the 1937 crop indicates, however a decrease of 90 million bushels or 7 5 per 
cent, but, as this average contains three record years, the results obtained in 
1937 niay be considered satisfactory. The increase in the wheat crop this 
year over last year, the systems of economic autarky prevailing in several 
important consuming countries and the present difficulties sorrounding inter¬ 
national payments would lead one to expect a sharp contraction in the Euro¬ 
pean wheat demand in 1937-38 compared with that of 1936-37 when the net 
imports of the importing countries of Europe amounted to over 440 million 
bushels. However, in view of the reduced dimensions of old wheat stocks in 
most of these countries and of the poor rye crop in several important pro¬ 
ducing countries, we think it probable that the European wheat demand in 
I 937-38will show a smaller decrease than is generally expected. 

Crops in the four Danube countries, which, with Poland and Lithuania, 
form the exporting group of Europe, are now reported to be more plentiful 
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Cereal production. 



British units 

j American units 

| % »937 




Average 



Average 



COUNTRY 

193 7 

1936 

1931 

1937 

1936 

*93* 

1930 

Average 




to 1933 



to 1935 










=» too 

— xoo 


Thousand centals 

| Thousand bushels 






WHEAT 






Bulgaria. 

38,540 

35,583 

30,592 

64,233 

59,304 

50,985 

108 3 

126 0 

Estonia . n) 

573 

463 

569 

955 

772 

949 

123 8 

100.7 

Finland 

3618 

3,265 

1,509 

6,030 

5,442 

2.515 

1108 

2391 

France 

r) 157.631 

153 562 

190,015 

1 ) 262,713 

255,932 

316,685 

102 6 

83 0 

Greece . 

22,346 

12,803 

13,145 

37,242 

21,338 

21.908 

174 5 

1700 

Hungary. 

42,067 

52 674 

45 891 

70,110 

87,788 

76 483 

799 

91 7 

Italy 

176,585 

134.566 

160.287 

294 303 

224,272 

267,140 

1312 

1102 

Latvia u) 

1,865 

1,699 

2 439 

3,108 

2,83! 

4,065 

109 8 

76 9 

Luxemburg . ... 

674 

642 

518 

1,123 

1,070 

863 

104 9 

130 2 

Netherlands. 

7.606 

9.345 

8.353 

12,676 

15,575 

13,922 

81,4 

91 1 

Portugal 

8.724 

5.190 

11,864 

14.540 

8,651 

19,773 

1681 

73 5 

Romania. 

81,59! 

77.231 

57.949 

133 983 

128 716 

96,579 

105 6 

140 6 

United Kingdom 









Engl and Wales 

31,024 

30.867 

31,409 

51,707 

51,445 

52,349 

100 5 

98 8 

Scotland 

2.500 

2 128 

l 935 

4 181 

3,547 

3,226 

1179 

1296 

Switzerland. 

3,697 

2.682 

2,978 

6,162 

4,470 

4,963 

137 9 

124 2 

Totals , . . 

579.041 

522.700 

559 453 

965,066 

871.153 

932,405 

110 8 

103 5 

ra „ aAn ftt>) 

10,349 

7,487 

7,667 

17,248 

12,478 

12,779 

138 2 

135 0 


2 ) 88,000 

130,044 

200.458 

2 ) 146,000 

216.740 

334.097 

67 4 

43 7 


412.887 

311.408 

311,058 

688 145 

519,013 

518.430 

132 6 

132 7 

United States • • | ^ 

121.364 

64 469 

96,724 

202 274 

107 448 

161,206 

188 3 

125 5 

Mexico 

7.769 

8 .IM 

7.160 

12,949 

13,606 

11.933 

95 2 

108 5 

Totals . . . 

640.369 

521,572 

623,067 

1,066,616 

869,285 

1,038,445 

1228 

1028 

Chosen 

6,625 

4.847 

5,471 

11 041 

8,078 

9,118 

136.7 

121 ? 

India 3 ). 

219,699 

211,008 

210,269 

366.165 

351,680 

350.448 

104 1 

104 5 

Totals , . . 

226.324 

215855 

215,740 

377,206 

359,758 

359 566 

104 9 

104 9 

Algeria 

20 618 

17.864 

19,674 

34 362 

29,773 

32,789 

1154 

104 8 

Egypt . 

27.227 

27 421 

26,293 

45.378 

45,701 

43 822 

99 3 

103 6 

lylhya 

592 

251 

149 

987 

418 

249 

235 9 

3% 1 

French Morocco . . . 

11 000 

7.34! 

4) 17,554 

18,000 

12,234 

4) 29.255 

150 2 

— 

Tunisia. 

11,023 

4 850 

8.554 

18.372 

8 083 

14,256 

227 3 1 

1 128 9 

Totals . . . 

70,460 

( 57.727 

j 72,224 

117 099 

' 96,209 

j 120,371 

1221 

97 6 

Grand totals. . . 

1,516,194 

j 1,317,854 

. 1,470,484 

1 

2,525,987 

2,196,405 

1 

2,450,787 

115.1 1 

i 103.1 




RYE 






Bulgaria. 

5,475 I 

4,469 

4,880 

9,778 

7,980 

8,714 

122.5 , 

1122 

Estonia ... 

4.409 

3 384 1 

! 4,204 

7,874 

6 044 

7,507 

130 3 1 

1049 

Finland 

8,369 

7,143 

7,768 

14,944 1 

12,755 , 

13.871 

1172 1 

107 7 

Greece ....... 

1,672 

1 075 

1.270 

2,986 1 

1,919 

2,267 

155 6 

131 7 

Hungary ....... 

14,195 

15.744 

15,978 

25,348 ! 

28,115 1 

28.532 

90,2 

88 8 

Italy 

3,221 

2.915 

3,517 

5,752 | 

5,206 | 

6,281 

1105 

91 6 

Latvia 

8,773 

6,241 

6.864 

15,666 1 

11,145 ' 

12.257 

1406 

127.8 

Luxemburg . 

273 

251 

270 

488 

449 I 

481 

108 6 

1014 

Netherlands ..... 

10,185 

10,673 

9,1*8 

18,188 

19,059 j 

i 16,371 

95 4 

Ilf 1 

Portugal 

2,600 

1.941 

2,573 

4,642 

3.466 

4,595 

1340 

1010 

Romania. 

9,740 

9,992 

7,063 

17,393 

17.842 

I 12,613 

97 5 

1379 

Switzerland 

679 

603 

773 

1,213 

1,077 

1,381 

1125 

878 

Totals . . . 

69,591 

64,431 

64328 

124,272 

115,057 

114,870 

}08 0 

1082 

Cona^a 1*0 

2.395 

1,704 

2.846 

4,276 

3,042 

5.082 

1406 

841 


a) 610 

694 

770 

2 ) uoo 

1,239 

1,375 

881 

79 4 

United States .... 

29,047 

14,310 

19.027 

51,869 

25.554 

33.977 

203.0 

152 7 

Totals . . . 

32,052 

16,708 

22,643 

57345 

29,835 

40,434 

1919 

1416 

Grand totals . . . 

101,643 

81,139 

i 

86,971 

181,517 

144,892 

155304 

1253 

116.9 
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British units | 

1 Ausrxcan units 

| % *937 

COUNTRY 

*037 

193 b 

Average 
I93X to 1935 

*937 

*936 

Average 
*93* to 1935 

*936 

•» ZOO 

Average 
— zoo 


J Thousand centals | 

| Thousand bushels 


BARLEY 


Bulgaria . 

Finland 

7,951 

6,674 I 

6,444 

16 564 

13,905 I 

13,426 ' 

1191 

123.4 

3,955 

4,165 

3 958 

8,240 

8.676 1 

8.245 | 

95.0 

99 9 

Greece . 

5,317 

3,841 

4.268 

11,077 

8.003 

8.892 

138 4 

1246 

Hungary. 

10,511 

14,514 

13,832 

21,898 

30,238 | 

28,818 1 

72 4 

760 

Ital> 

5,181 

4,246 

4,944 

10,793 

8,845 | 

10,300 

122 0 

104 8 

Luxemburg. 

59 

65 

99 

123 

134 

207 

916 

59 4 

Netherlands. 

3 142 

2666 

1 715 

6.545 

5,554 

3.573 

1178 

183 2 

Portugal 

957 

769 1 

942 

1,994 

1.603 , 

1,962 

1244 

101,7 

Romania 

18,759 

35,535 

28,929 

39,082 

74.033 1 

60,270 

52 8 

64.8 

United Kingdom 

Lngl and Woles 

13.171 

14,851 * 

15,922 

27,440 

30,940 

33,171 

88 7 

82,7 

Switzerland 

181 

•» 1 

253 

377 

322 

j 528 

117 I , 

714 

Totals . . . 

69,184 

87.481 1 

81 306 

144,133 

182,253 \ 

| 169,392 

791 

851 

Canada . 

2 ) 33,900 

34 523 

34 486 

2 ) 70,600 

71.922 

1 71,846 

98 2 

98 3 

United States. 

109,151 

70,777 

101,177 

227,398 

147,452 

| 210,785 

154 2 1 

107 9 

Totals . . 

143,051 

105 300 

135,663 

297,998 

219 374 

282,631 

1359 

105 5 

Chosen 

30 112 

22,292 

22,578 

62,734 

46 442 

j 47,038 

135 1 

133 4 

Algeria 

12 487 

14 150 

16.486 

26 015 

29 480 

, 34.347 

882 

75 7 

Egypt . 

5 071 

5,196 

4,847 

10.564 

10.825 

1 10,098 

976 

1046 

Libya 

1,243 

261 

1 019 

2,589 

543 ; 

2 , 124 

4766 

1219 

French Morocco . . . 

16 755 

33.651 

4 ) 25 173 

34,907 

70 108 

4) 52 444 

498 | 

— 

1 unlsia . 

4,409 

1 653 

5 027 

9 186 1 

3.445 j 

10,472 

266 7 

87 7 

Totals . . . 

39 965 

54 911 

1 52.552 

83261 

114401 

109.485 

728 

760 

Grand totals . . . 

282,312 

269,984 

| 292,099 

988,126 

562,470 

608,546 

104.6 

96.7 


OATS 


Bulgaria 

2 853 I 

2,989 | 

2.205 

8,915 

9,341 i 

6,890 

95 4 , 

, 129 4 

Finland 

14,416 1 

14,357 

14,815 

45 050 

44,864 

46,295 

100 4 

97,3 

Greece. 

3 728 ' 

2 241 

2 244 

11 651 

7,002 

7,013 

166 4 ! 

1 166 1 

Hungary ....... 

5.587 I 

5 776 

6 053 

16,834 

18,049 

18914 

93 3 

, 890 

Italy 

13 324 1 

10 545 

12,165 

41.639 

32,952 

38.015 

126 4 

1 109,5 

Luxemburg 

693 

836 

1,002 

2 166 

2612 

3,132 

82 9 

69 2 

Netherlands. 

7,055 

6 988 

! 6277 

22,046 

21 836 j 

19,615 

101 0 

112 4 

Portugal 

2,360 

1 847 j 

1,962 

7,376 

5 770 

6,132 

127 8 

1203 

United Kingdom 

Rngt and Wales 

20,115 

24,192 

26.746 

62,860 

75.600 

83,580 

83 1 

75 2 

Switzerland 

514 

440 

647 

1,605 

1,375 

2,022 

1168 

79 4 

Totals . . . 

70,445 

• 

70 JU 

74,116 

220,142 

219,401 

231,608 

tOO 3 

951 

Canada . . 

2 ) 85 400 

i 92.405 

118 509 

2 ) 267 000 

288.764 

370 342 

92 4 

. 721 

United States .... 

361.801 

1 252,512 

| 310 094 

M 30,628 

789,100 

969,044 

143 3 

| 1167 

Totals . . . 

447,201 

344 917 

428,603 

1,397.628 

/ 077M4 

1,339,386 

129,6 

1 104 3 

Algeria 

2 866 

3,869 

1 2 931 

8 957 

12.090 

9 160 

74 1 

97 8 

French Morocco . . . 

926 

425 

4) 497 

2,894 

1,328 

4) 1.552 

2180 

— 

Tunisia 

44! 

220 

j 481 

1,378 

1 

689 

1,502 

200,0 

91 7 

Totals 

4,233 

4,514 

3,909 

13,229 

14 107 

12214 

1 

93 7 

108 3 

Grand totals . . . 

521,879 

419,642 

506,628 

1,630,999 

1,311372 

' 1,583,268 

124,3 j 

103,0 


w) Winter crop. — $) Spring crop — x; Forecast on n June by the “Office national interprofessional 
du bW M — a) Rough estimate based on crop condition on 31 Julj and longtime average yield — 3 ) Final 
estimate of production — 4) Incomplete figure 


** St. 8 Ingl 
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than thev appeared last month. They are now estimated to reach 435 million 
bushels against an estimate of 425 millions in July and one of 415 millions in June. 
It will fall only slightly below last year’s record crop and will exceed the 1931-35 
average bv 50 millions, or 13 per cent. Most of this increase is contributed by Ro¬ 
mania and Yugoslavia, while in Poland and Hungary a slight decrease is 
expected. 

Weather continued favourable for the spring crops in the U. S. S. R. and 
the winter crops yielded a plentiful outturn. Although in recent weeks there 
were unfavourable reports on the working of the agricultural plan in the U. S. 
S. R. and of appreciable losses, it appears to us that the excellent conditions 
of the season constitute a factor of such importance for the final outcome of 
the crop that there can be no doubt that Soviet production in 1937 is plentiful. 
It appears probable, therefore, that the V. S. S. R. will enter the woild wheat 
market in 1936-37 with considerable quantities. 

In North America, it is now certain that the summer drought has destroyed 
a large part of the Canadian crops and the outturn of the country is reported 
as the worst produced for many years. I11 the United vStates, on the other 
hand, owing mainly to the considerable increase in acreage under wheat and 
also to the season being less unfavourable than in Canada, production is the 
largest since 1931. The 8go million bushels, forecast in the estimate of 1 August 
after satisfying internal requirements and the replenishing of stocks, leave a 
surplus for export that largely offsets the heavy drop in exportable supplies 
from the new Canadian crop. 

I11 Asia, the final estimate of the Indian crop shows a small increase over 
the previous one and confirms the expectations that production is slightly above 
the average. At the present level of prices on the international market, India 
can still continue to export a moderate amount of wheat. A part of its surplus 
has already been sent abroad in June and July, but the possibility of further 
exports depends among other things on the result of the harvest of other cereals 
and food crops at present in the fields, whose yield is uncertain owing to the 
irregularity of monsoon rains that are too light in some areas and too heavy in 
others. The total production of Asiatic countries, excluding China, seems almost 
the same as last year, for the better results obtained in India and the Far 
East (Japan, Manchukuo and Chosen) and in Syria and Palestine offset the 
considetable decrease in the Turkish crop, which, though still above the 
average, is definitely below the record crop of last year 

In North Africa, the estimates published last month showed no changes, 
except a slight readjustment of Egyptian production. The crop of Libya is 
very good, but being of little importance it cannot affect the results of this 
group of countries as a whole, which remain rather mediocre. 

In short, the present prospects, as far as can be judged from the inform¬ 
ation reaching the Institute up to the second decade of August, indicate a 
slight decrease of about 2 per cent, in the estimate of the total production of 
wheat in the northern hemisphere. The outturn, at the new figure, however, 
is still particularly satisfactory, for it is 9 per cent, higher than in 1936 and 
2 per cent, above the average of 1931 to 1935. 
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Wheat production in the northern hemisphere . x) 

(million bushels) 


Year 

Europe 

North 

America 

Asm 

Africa 

Total 

1 037 (forecast) .... 

. . . T,520 

1,080 

600 

120 

3*320 

1936. 

. . 1,482 

873 

603 

98 

3.056 

1935. 

• • 1.576 

923 

577 

115 

3>*9* 

1934. 

• • L550 

817 

555 

136 

3.058 

1933 . 

• • *.745 

849 

572 

in 

3.277 

1932. 

. . 1,490 

1.213 

503 

128 

3.334 

1931. 

■ * *>437 

1 > 2 77 

572 

116 

3.402 

1926-30 (average). . . 

■ * *.34* 

1.3*5 

5*8 

108 

3.282 


j) hxduding the USSR and Chine 

As regards the southern'hemisphere, the reports received on the first stages 
of the wheat crop in Argentina and Australia are not entirely favourable. In 
Argentina field work was retarded over a considerable part of the country by 
persistent drought and the processes of sowing and germination were hindered; 
in the province of Cordoba it is feared that a part of the crop is lost In the 
province of Buenos Aires however, which is the most important wheat growing 
area, the condition of the fields up to 20 August was normal and in some cases 
good In Australia also the growth of the crops up to mid-August was seri¬ 
ously hindered bv drought, but after that date good rains fell, bringing a 
considerable improvement in most of the area affected. 

Considering the poor results of the Canadian harvest, it seems to be essential 
that the southern hemisphere should produce a good or at least average crop 
this vear, to ensure world wheat supplies at a time when the wheat stocks 
from previous harvests have fallen to such an extremely low level, that it 
would be dangerous to draw upon them further. 

Estimates of the stocks existing on t August 1037 in exporting countries 
and afloat, as indicated by the latest information, are given in the following 
table and show that actually the mass of surplus stocks, that caused such 
great anxiety in the course of the past seasons, has been entirely absorbed and 
that the present total is the lowest recorded since 1926. 


Stocks of old crop wheat on 1 August , 

(million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

1926 

: 

1927 

| 1928 

1929 

1930 

2931 

| X932 

1 

2933 

| 1914 

*935 

| X930 

h>37 

United States 1) 

1)6 

129, 

134 

250 

312 

N 

•*r 

m 

1 

407 . 

1 

397 

294 ; 

I I 

106 1 159 

122 

Canada 2 ) . . 

40 

56 

92 

126 

128 

140 

137 

219 

204 

212 

125 

38 

Argentina 3) 

48 

49 

68 

109 

35 j 

49 

33 

50 

90 

I 50 

30 

20 

Australia 3) . 

12 

24 

26 

29 

38 

49 , 

38 

43 

73 

46 

33 

30 

Afloat. 

39 

46 

45 

37 

39 

38 

30 

32 

35 

18 

21 1 

26 

Total . 

255 

504 

1 __j 

365 

553 

552 

618 

645 

741 

696 

492 

36$ j 

236 


1 ) Stocks on 1 July, including flour in the dty mills expressed in terms of grain and including also domestic 
wheat in store in Canada — a) Including domestic wheat m store in the U S A — 3 ) Exportable quantities 
on 1 August. 
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If the two great exporting countries of the southern hemisphere harvest 
average wheat crops, at the end of 1937 the balance between the exportable 
supplies and the requirements of importers throughout the world during the 
1937-38 season will be almost even or will show a slight surplus to add to 
the stocks carried over to next year. We present this balance below, noting 
that it is given simply as an indication of the statistical position of the 1937-38 
season, for it is still based on incomplete data and numerous conjectures, 
because of the uncertainty of the crop results as a whole and especially of those 
of the southern hemisphere, which are still far from the harvesting stage. 

Exportable surplus of the 1937 crop * — Canada and the United States. 240 
million bushels; Argentina and Australia. 220 million, U. S. S. R., Danubian 
countries, North Africa, India and other countries* 150 million, making a 
total of about 610 million bushels. 

Import requirements in 1937-38' — European importing countries 400 mil¬ 
lion bushels, extra-European importing countries 150 million, making a total 
of about 550 million bushels. The surplus of exportable supplies of the 1937 
crop over the w T orld import requirements forecast for 1937-38 would in this 
case be 60 million bushels. 


* 


* 


As regards the other cereals, the prospects of the 1937 crop may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: 


Rye: — European production is estimated as rather mediocre owing to 
the poor crops expected in the countries of central Europe (Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia). The production of North America is abundant. 

Barley * — The total European production is reported to be low, crops 
having suffered severely fiom the spring drought, particularly in Romania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Germany. Romania only realised a 50 per cent, 
crop. In North America the crop is slightly above the average wdiile in North 
Africa it is definitely low. 


Oats '— The production of Europe is mediocie, but in North America it is 
good. 


G. Capone 


Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

Europe. 

Germany During July the weather was very favourable, in the south, parti¬ 
cularly in Bavaria and Wmtenberg, where dry and hot weather mainly prevailed, while 
inthe north it was generally humid In the country as a whole, soil humidity was 
regarded as sufficient in 51 per cent of the agricultural area, quite good in 16 per 
cent and poor in about 30 per cent During the second decade of the month, the 
dry weather assisted the work of housing winter barley, which was mainly completed. 
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The dry weather was also favourable for the harvesting of winter rye in many 
areas, 

Belgium: During July the weather was generally favourable. The temperature 
remained moderate. Early wheat, rye and winter barley were harvested and partly 
threshed. Yields appear satisfactory for barley, average for wheat and moderate 
for rye. Oats remained in mediocre condition and will apparently give poor yields. 

Bulgaria: The weather in July favoured harvesting and threshing, which had 
been completed almost everywhere by the end of the month. The crop appears to 
be good and larger than that of last year. 

Denmark The 2nd fortnight of J uly was very wet and hot throughout the country. 
The harvest of rye and barley is finished In J utland the ears of cereals were in many 
cases poorly filled 

Estonia Temperature in July favoured growth but the precipitation varied from 
place to place While the east and southeast suffered from drought, the] rains in other 
parts were adequate In the P&mu and Viljandi districts there was even abundant 
precipitation 

The crop condition of mixed grains on 1 August was, in the system of the Insti¬ 
tute, 103 as against 93 at the same time last year. 

Irish Free State The weather in July was reasonably fine for the first three weeks 
and fine and warm in the final week 

Prospects for all grain crops were remarkably good in view of the difficulties at¬ 
tendant on their sowing, and a special feature of the season has been the compar¬ 
ative absence so far of any lodging The crops developed steadily throughout the 
month, but the delayed warmth has retarded ripening, and may result in a .slightly 
later harvest 

Autumn sown wheat presented an excellent appearance, and in several districts 
had commenced to ripen. The later sown winter varieties were less promising, being 
frequently backward and patchy. Spring wheats sown under suitable conditions made 
good progress and appeared likely to afford average crops. 

Oats, both as regards straw and ear, gave indications of an all-round good crop. 

The outlook for the barley crop was generally reported as excellent. 

The crops have all been comparatively free from any special damage. 

The acreage under wheat is slightly below that of last year but yields at least 
equal to or better than those of that year are anticipated. Acreages of oats and 
barley are almost the same as last year and improved yields are expected but crops 
are not yet sufficiently advanced to afford definite information. 

Finland The drought and heat that prevailed in June continued in several dis¬ 
tricts in July. The crop was in advance of a normal year. 

The area cultivated to meslin this year is about 40,300 acres against 40,000 in 
193b and 36,000 on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 100.6 and 
1120. The corresponding production is estimated at about 575,400 centals (902,100 
bushels) against 610,700 (1,053,000) and 523,600 (902,700); percentages 94.2 and 109.9. 

France: Harvesting of wheat was finished nearly everywhere by the middle of 
August and threshing is in progress. Though it is impossible to determine the size 
of the crop before threshing results are known, particularly in the north, lower yields 
than last year ate expected in several areas where crops have suffered from disease. 
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— 

— 

— 

-M 


! ~ 

Total Africa . . . 

9,272 

8,426 

8,879 

110,0 

104.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

: - 

Grand total 

44,336 

40,522 

42,793 

109.4 

103.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

m- 

_ 

_ 

MM 

_ 

MM. 


64,404 

60,672 

60,710 

106.2 

106.1 


— 

j 



*“*■ 


MM 

MM 

Oats 
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•Germauy .... 


6,850 

7,796 



_ 


_ 

2.9 

_ 

_ 


. 


•Austria. 

... 

713 

755 


p # 

2.4 

— 

— 

27 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

521 

534 

648 

97.6 

80.5 

— 

— 

m~ 

— 

— 

g ) 

MM 

MM 

ft) 

Bulgaria .... 

269 

258 

299 

104.2 

• 90.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

—, 

MM 

_ 


•Denmark .... 


931 

943 



101 

_ ■ 

— 

— 



MM 

MM 

85 

•Estonia . 


341 

350 



105 

— 

_ 

m- 

— 

Mi 

_ 

— 

97 

Finland . 

i,l 22 

1,087 

1,142 

103.2 

98.3 


— 

— 

— 

— 

MM 

MM 

MM 

France 8 ). . . . 

7.908 

8,217 

8,312 

96.2 

95.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68 

— 

— 

MM 

Greece . 

373 

378 

336 

98.8 

110.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


MM 

MM 

MM. 

Hungary . 

572 

529 

560 

108.2 

102.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MM 

MM 

Italy. 

1,075 

1.075 

1,093 

99,9 

98.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

MM 

MM 

MM 


Lithuania . , * . 

861 

883 

867 

97.6 

99.4 

117 

— 

— 

103 

— 

MM 

110 

MM 


Luxemburg . . . 

65 

65 

69 

100.0 

94.1 

—. 

— 

3.3 


— 

3.3 

2.4 

MM 

MM 

•Norway .... 


210 

231 



106 



102 




MM 

99 

Netherlands . . . 

*“358 

333 

339 

10*7,4 

1057 

— 

— 

2)69 



3)65 

2)73 

— 


Poland. 

5,739 

5.572 

5,458 

103.0 

105.1 


— 

2 ) 2.7 

♦— 

— 

2 ) 2 A 

2 ) 3,3 

M- 

MM 

Portugal . . , . 

723 

719 

442 

100.6 

163.6 

_ 

— 

*— 

69 



MM, 

MM 

MM 

Romania .... 

1,900 

1,986 

2,035 

95.6 

93.4, 

" 

“ 

" 

" 

" 

" 

" 
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1 
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X VITI 1937 

1 1 VII 1937 
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1 Thousand acres 


00 
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United Kingdom 

1 ngl and Wales 

1 

1.222| 
I 816 

1 ! 

1 1 

1 1 

| 1 420 

1 1,510 

86 1 

81 0 


■ 


1 

1 ! 

_ 1 _ J 

: 

! 

! 


1 

; 

! 

; 

1 

Scotland 

829 

840 

98 5 

97 1 

— 

— 

— 

— ! — 1 

| — 



1 — 

♦Sweden 

I 

1 1,654 

1.6291 


2)109 

— 

— 


— 

2)103 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

1 n 

26 

1 35 

104 1 

77 5 

83 j 

— 

—„ 

81 I - 

1 — 

75 1 

| —. 


Czechoslovakia 

1,937 

1.895 

| 1.989 

102 3 

97 4 

— 

— 

— 

—. I _ 

1 3,1 



— 

I otal rttripe 

25,488 

( 25.806 

25,974 

988 

j 981 

- 

- 

- 

- - 

! _ 

- 

- 

- 

USSR 

1 

♦) 43,19314) 43.525 

42 460 

' 992 

| 101 7 

- 


1 

1 " 

- ~~ 

1 

- 

- 


Canada 

5) 12.960 

1 

13,118 

13 468 

1 

98 8 

| 96 2 

_ 

1 _ 

60 

_ 1 _ 

t 

73 

I 

! 

1 57 

United Stale*, 

1 35.933 

33,213 

37.553 

108 2 

95 7 

795 

— 

— 

83 8 — 

— 

— 

— 

1 55 0 

lilt! inisrua 

1 48,893 

46 331 

51,021 

| 105 5 

J 958 

- 

- 

- 

| 

- 


1 - 

| 

♦Syria A Lebanon 


26 

30 


1 

- 

- 

95 

l 



- 

1 


Algeria 

| 1 

477i 473 

, 476 

1 

101.0 

! 

100 3 

__ . 

_ 


_ _ 

60 

.. . 

_ 

1 

French Morocco 

I 94 

807) 66 

1168 

__ 


— - 1 


—» | — 


—- 

— 

— 

runi'Mu 

126| 62 

65 

204 0 

195 1 

— 

— 

I _ 

— ~ 

— 

— 

— 

| — 

OrAM> 1 OTAL f”*} 

1 75,078 

72,752 

77,602 

103.2 

96.8 

. 


_ 

_ _ 

. . 

_ 

_ 

1 

j 118,271 

116,277 

120,062 

101 7 

98.5 

1 

1 

i 

— 

— — 


— 




(f) See explanation of the various systems on page 371 — *) Countiies not included in the totals — 
«i' Above the average — b) Average — i) lltlow the average — d) Very good — e) Good — f) Average — 
O Had — h) Verv bad — m) Not including U s S R — n) Including USSR — a>) Winter crop — 
) Spring crop — 1 ) Acreage sown up to 1 | inuury — 2 ) Middle of the previous month — 3 ) Including 
sjKlt — 4) \rea provided for in the Plan — 3) Aiui to be sown according to turners’ intentions on 1 
M ly 1937 6 ) rinal estimate — 7 ) Incomplete figure - 8 ) Acreage sown up to 1 Mav — j) \ve 

r tge of two vears 


scorching and weeds Notwithstanding the more favourable results vSecured in some 
parts of the country, particularly in the east, the southeast and the southwest, the 
crop does not appear to reach the expectations of early summer and it is likely, on 
the whole, to be poor The quality of the wheat is, however, decidedly better than 
last year 

Greece The crop appears up to expectations and \ er\ abundant 
Hungary ^During [the fperiod from 6 to 20 July the temperature as very 
variable, it was very low for some days but during the greater part of the period 
it was normal for the season Rainfall was above average almost everywhere m the 
Transdanube area but was below average in most of the mountainous areas of the 
north and in the great plams The period 21 July to 3 August was first marked 
by a very high temperature and later by cool weather for the time of year. The 
rainfall of the last two weeks was above average over 3/4 of the country and greatly 
hampered the work of gathering in and threshing the crops 

At the end of July the wheat harvest was finished throughout the country. Tresk- 
ing, winnowing and housing continue Though the grains are rather hard and dis- 


*•* St. 8 Ingl. 
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coloured in some parts, their quality may be considered good. The quality and quantity 
of straw are good on the whole. The rye harvest was in progress at the end of July. 
The grains are hard and thin in some districts. The quality of the straw is mediocre. 
The threshing of winter barley is already finished everywhere. The grains are of 
good quality The threshing of spring barley is still in progress in some districts. 
In certain areas the grains are hard and discoloured and the straw production is 
below- average The harvest and threshing of oats are in progress. I^ate crops have 
been rather scorched by the sun and the grains are thin in many districts. The 
production of straw is very variable, but on the whole is mediocre 

Italy ■ Weather was generally normal in the first half of July in the greater part 
of the continental and insular provinces. Late wheat suffered some rust damage. 
During the second half of the month weather was very variable. In north, central 
and south Italy there was frequent rain accompanied by hail. In the islands, however, 
weather was particularly dry. 

Latvia: The first half of Julv was marked by lack of rain while during the second 
half rainfall was intense and continuous. In the north of the provinces of Vidzome 
and Latgale rainfall reached 4 to 6 inches In other parts of the country rainfall 
was between 3 and 4 inches These continuous rains considerably hampered the 
progress of the work in the fields and have spoilt the good harvest of winter cereals. 
From the reports of agricultural corresjxmdents the crop condition of spring barley 
was average in 46 4 per cent, of cases, above average in 34.6 per cent, and below 
average in t8 o per cent. Corresponding figures for oats were 37 2, 55 1 and 7.7 per 
cent. 


Lithuania * The dry weather of June continued during the first fortnight of July. 
The second half of the month was marked by very wet weather The rye harvest 
began about 10 July, two weeks earlier than normal. Rain greatly hampered the 
harvest so that a considerable part of this crop remained unharvested up to the end 
of the month. Weather conditions were very favourable for spring cereals. 

Luxemburg The sunny and excessively hot days of J uly caused an early ripening 
of cereals Compared with a normal year, the harvest is early. The yield and quality 
are satifactory The persistently dry weather hindered the growth of barley and oats. 

Netherlands Though precipitation was normal on average, the range was very 
considerable. At the end of the second decade of J uly condition of wheat was prac¬ 
tically the same as a month before. Sowings w r ere frequently sparse but lodging was 
rare and stem rot was less widespread than last year Harvesting of rye was begun 
on light lands, crop condition recovered latterly but in many districts the fields 
were too thinly sown In the fen colonies rye developed well. 

Harvesting of winter barley was finished and its condition was good. Spring 
barley suffered through the drought. Condition of oats was good but black oats 
suffered from laying. 

Poland: According to reports of the Central Office of Statistics, weather during 
the first half of July was rather cold and rainfall sporadic and insufficient. Accord¬ 
ing to 20 per cent oi the crop correspondents, soil moisture was sufficient while 
37 per cent, reported inadequate moisture and 34 per cent, serious deficiency. 

During the first half of July crop conditions of cereals remained unchanged, 
except for winter rye, which deteriorated slightly. 
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Crop condition. 



15 vir 

I VII 

15 VI 

Winter wheat. 

.2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

Winter rye. 

.2.8 

2.9 

2.8 

Spring rye . 

.28 

2.8 

2 6 

Spring barley. 

.27 

2 7 

2-5 

Oats. 

.2.7 

2 7 

2.4 


Winter wheat was best in Tamopol (3.4) and Volbynia {3 3) in Krakdw, Lw6w 
and Stanislawdw (3.1) and Wilno (3.0). It was worst in Poinorze (2 2) and Warsaw 

(-* 4 ) 

Spring crops (barley and oats) were best in Pomorze (barley 3 1, oats 3 1) and 
Silesia (3 2, 3 3) They were worst in Lublin (2.2, 2.4), Polesie (2-3, 2 4), Lvow (2 5, 
2 4) and Stanislawdw (2 o, 2.2). 

According to the State Meteorological Institute, weather during the third week 
of July was generally very hot, except m the east and north-east where temperatures 
were below normal and where there were rains 

During the fourth week of July weather was cold, windy and wet. 

Portugal The lack of rain and excessive heat during part of June did damage 
to cereals in high and dry areas but in damp, low-lying areas the crop condition 
was better The production of cereals w r as much better than the very poor crop 
ot last year and, except for wheat, has exceeded the average of 1931-1935. 

Romania Owing to the dryness of the soil, autumn cultivation met with great 
difficulty 

Vmtid Kingdom The weather during July was characterised by the prolonged 
absence of sunshine throughout the country. Thunderstorms, with heavy rain, were 
irequent in the first half of the month, particularly in the north and east of England 
and the Midlands, while exceptionally heavy rain fell in the east of Scotland during 
the first week. A dry spell followed in England and Wales during the second fort¬ 
night but temperatures w r ere low for the time of year. In Scotland, the middle 
weeks of July were dull, wet and cold, but towards the end of the month the weather 
was warm and bright. 

Com crops were variable at the end of July but on the whole were in moderate 
condition, and needed more sunshine to ripen the grain, particularly in Scotland. 
Harvesting had begun in a few areas but was not yet general Wheat was reported 
to have made fair progress although in some districts the crop was still thin and 
patchy, especially late sown spring wheat Growth in Scotland was retarded by lack 
of sun and in one district smut was in evidence, but good crops were expected, 
barley improved during the month, but appeared to be short in the straw In 
Northern Ireland barley was in fair condition at the beginning of July despite un¬ 
favourable conditions for late sowings. In Scotland both barley and oats had suffered 
some lodging owing to the rains, and a dry spell w r as much needed Oats in England 
and Wales were variable, winter oats being on the wffiole on average crop, while 
spring sown was inclined to be patchy and short in the straw. In Northern Ireland 
oats at the beginning of July were backward but piomised well, despite serious 
attacks by the leather jacket grub and wireworm. 
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Although the acreage under wheat in England and Wales at 1,731,000 acres was 
more than last year (1,701,500 acres) and well above the preceding 5 year average 
(1,535,400 acres), yet the condition of the crop is such that production at 31,024,000 
centals (51,706,700 bushels) was forecast at the end of July to be only slightly higher 
than last year (30,867,200 or 51,445,300), and actually below the 5 year average 
(31,400,300 or 52,348,800) In Scotland however, both the acreage of wheat at 
100,000 acres and estimated production at 2,508,800 centals (4,181,300 bushels) are 
very high These figures compare with 93,700 acres and 2,128,000 centals (3,546,700 
bushels) last year and 75,800 acres and 1,935,400 centals (3,225,600) for the average 
of T(>3r to 1035 The 1937 acreage is thus 132.0 per cent, of the average and the 
production 120 6 per cent. 

Sweden During July the crop condition of winter wheat was improved bv weather 
conditions, rye also improved but was still affected by the damage suffered in winter, 
particularly in Central Sweden The growth of spring cereals was rather hampered 
by unfavourable weather especially at the time of sprouting, but nevertheless a normal 
crop was expected 

Switzerland * Weather conditions having been good, the ripening of cereals took 
place with remarkable rapidity, and an extraordinarily fine crop was harvested. Qua¬ 
lity, in particular is exceptionally good, for the grains are well formed, there is only 
a little rust and the harvest was completed in excellent conditions. On the other 
hand, the quantity of the yields, partieularty of rye, is not entirely satisfactor)', the 
winter season having left the crops too thin. 

Yugoslaoia * The frequent and stormy rains that fell in July hampered harvesting 
and threshing operations and even the housing of cereals, which was finished through¬ 
out the country only at the end of the month Despite the unfavourable weather 
conditions, the quality of cereals and particularly wheat remained gcxxl and is regarded 
as better than Iasi year 

It is estimated that the yield of cereals this year wall be much w f orse than last 
year, particularly for barley, oats and even for rye The wheat harvest which had 
suffered damage in the main producing areas is also regarded as 10 to 20 per cent, 
below the very abundant crop of 1936 and is estimated at about 53 o to 57 o million 
centals (84 5 to 95 5 million bushels) 

U S S R The area harvested up to 10 August was 127,812,000 acres, or 58 
per cent of the provisions of the Plan, against 140,412,000 acres, or 04 per cent, 
at the same date last year The lateness of the harvest compared with Last year 
and with the Plan for this year is due in part to the frequent rams of J uly and the 
first decade of August which impeded harvesting in many regions 

The following were the percentages of the area harvested up to ro August* 
Crimea, 100 per cent, Ukrama 07 per cent , the Azov-Black Sea region 96 per cent.; 
White Russia 86 per cent , Azerbaizhan 81 per cent.; Turkmenistan 79 per cent.; 
Georgia 67 per cent. Harvesting had barely commenced in Siberia 

Up to 10 August, threshing of the cereals cropped from an area of 63,248,000 
acres had been completed, that is, 49 per cent, of the corresponding area last year. 
Corresponding figures for 1936 were 78,603,000 acres and 56 per cent. 

At present, no official estimate either of the total cereal harvest or of the outturn 
of the various crops is available but, according to the information in the Soviet 
Press on the first threshing results and on the harvest situation in general, the 
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outturn is still expected to be good. It appears that winter rye was in better condi¬ 
tion than the other cereals. 

The Government has fixed the areas and dates on which this year's autumn 
sowings are to be made. Measures have also been taken this year to introduce 
a rational rotation system worked out for each region. 

The following table shows the area stipulated in the Plan for this year compared 
with the 1936 Plan and with the average of the areas actually harvested. 


Winter wheat.37,306,000 

Winter rye.30,284,200 

Winter bailey. 1,645,700 



Average 

% 1937-38 

1936-37 

1933-34 

1936-37 

Average 


to 1935-36 

■at IO 0 

« xoo 

36,797,000 

32 , 373.700 

IOI 4 

115.2 

56,485,700 

59,002,000 

89 0 

« 5*2 

1,505,900 

. . . 

T09 3 



On 10 August, 780,000 acres had been sown with winter cereals compared with 
2.007,000 acres up to the same date last year 

A 111 erica 

Irgcrtfina (Telegram of 19 August) The cereal crops ill a large part of the 
count 0 are suffering from drought In the Provinces of Santa F£, Cordoba and in 
the Pampa field work is late ami the germination of the first sowings is slow Losses 
of wheat sowings are expected to occur in Cordoba In the Province of Buenos 
Aires the crop situation \ aries from a\ erage to good while in Hntre Rios it is consid¬ 
ered to be normal 

C ana da Harvesting was well started at the beginning of August Heavy rains 
caused a considerable lodging of crops m Southern Manitoba Tvxcept for the late 
fields, it w r as considered that rust would not seriously affect the wheat crop in that 
Province since the infection developed too late to cause much damage The outturn 
for the Province w'as expected to be above average. Some further deterioration occurred 
in Northeastern Saskatchewan as a re.suIt of the continued dry weather but in the 
northwestern corner rains stimulated the late crops Low yields were in prospect 
for the Province with a great part of the acreage yielding nothing but feed Crops 
ripened quickly in Alberta as a result of the July rains and though fields promised 
to be below r average fairly good commercial crops were in prospect over much of the 
Province Hail caused losses at a number of points in all three Provinces but al¬ 
though serious in localized areas, damage on the whole was not unduly hem y Insects 
caused some loss. 

The official report on crop conditions as at 31 July reflected a further shaip 
decline in the prospects of spring wheat The condition in Manitoba and Allierta 
was 90 per cent and 51 per cent respectively but the figure for Saskatchewan was 
only 14 per cent, aud this brought the average for the whole crop down to 35 per 
cent as compared with 51 per cent, a month earlier This condition figure indi¬ 
cates that the total spring wheat outturn will be roughly 88 million centals (146 
million bushels) which, together with the official estimate of the winter wheat crop 
(10 million centals or 17 million bushels), would make a total wheat outturn for 
Canada of only 98 million centals (163 million bushels) 
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The condition of barley and oats on 31 July was 63 and 60 per cent, respec¬ 
tively, both crops having declined seriously since the last report. The indicated 
outturn for both these crops is now below the 1036 figures 

The area sown to wheat in the Prairie Provinces this year is estimated at 
24,500,000 acres compared with 24,522,000 acres in 1936 and 23,293,000 acres in 1935. 

The crop report referring to the first week of August indicated that harvesting 
was under way in all parts of the country In the Maritime Provinces crops were 
being forced to maturity by hot dry weather which was likely to reduce the yields 
of late crops if rains did not come. The cutting of spring grains began in Quebec 
In Ontario the yields of fall wheat were below expectations owing to rust damage 
while some late fields of spring grains will also show* reduced yields as a result of 
rust infection In Manitoba occasional showers delayed harvesting but w f ork made 
good progress. Some good yields of wheat were obtained but rust damage lowered 
grades and was expected to cause further losses to the late crops. Cutting became 
general in those areas of Saskatchewan where there was sufficient prospect to 
warrant the expense of harvesting but weed growth made it difficult to crop 
many fields Yields w'ere low wherever threshing had been done In Alberta 
prospects were variable Some good yields were indicated but in some sections the 
outturn of the crop will range from fair to poor Serious irost damage occurred in 
the Peace River district (train crops in British Columbia promised good yields and 
harvesting was well in hand 

The report issued 011 17 August indicated that steady progress was being made 
with the harvesting of the Prairie grain crops Cutting and threshing went ahead 
Tapidly in Manitoba where more than half the crop had been cut. Midweek showers 
halted threshing operations for a few days but the work was resumed again with no scar¬ 
city of labour Yields were fair to good with some crops turning out as much as 
2J centals (35 bushels) per acre Hot, dry weather in Saskatchewan facilitated the 
harvesting of such crops as promised ans return of threshed grain. The best districts 
were expected to average 9 centals (15 bushels) per acre although odd fields yielded 
up to 15 centals (25 bushels). Less favoured areas returned from 1 8 (3) to 6 (10) Heavy 
weed growth added to the difficulties of garnering short-strawed crops In Alberta 
•cool, wet weather held up harvesting and retarded the maturing of late crops Warm 
dry weather was needed to hasten the ripening of gram in most of the area north 
of Calgary. In the southern part of the Province cutting and threshing were well 
advanced with yields reported as fair and grades high 

United States' A further increase in the estimate of the 1937 winter wheat crop 
was made in the August crop report of the Department of Agriculture The new 
estimate, which was computed when threshing was well advanced, indicates an outturn 
of 412,887,000 centals (688,145,000 bushels) representing a yield of 8.8 centals (14.6 
bushels) per acre. 

The condition of the spring wheat crops declined during July, the estimated 
percentage of the normal on x August being 55.8 against 71.5 on 1 July. The yield 
is now expected to be 5 8 centals (9,6 bushels) per acre as in 1936 against the ten-year 
(1923-32) average of 7 4 centals (124 bushels). Production is now put at 121,364,000 
centals (202,274,000 bushels). Thus, the total wheat crop according to present esti¬ 
mates, will reach 534,251,000 centals (890,419,000 bushels) compared with 375,877,000 
centals (626,461,000 bushels) in 1936 and a five-year (1931-35) average of 407,781,000 
centals (679,637,000 bushels); percentages, 142.1 and 131.0. 

During the first week of August the threshing of the winter wheat crop was almost 
completed in the main areas. Harvesting and threshing made good progress in the 
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northwest with conditions favourable and yields satisfactory. Good progress was also 
made with the spring wheat crops. Results vary widely in the Dakotas but yields 
in Minnesota are mostly good to excellent. Ploughing for winter wheat has begun 
in the northeast. 

Temperatures during the first decade of August were generally high, especially 
in the interior and northeast with rainfall largely confined to local showers in the 
last. Much of the Great Plains were becoming seriously dry. Similar conditions 
prevailed up to the middle of August. The grain harvest continued with varying 
results. 

The rye crop is estimated in the August crop report at 29,047,000 centals 
(51,860,000 bushels) or more than double the light production of 1936 and more than 
50 per cent, larger than the five-year average. There is a widespread increase in 
the acreage this year and fair to good yields were expected rather generally. 

Barley deteriorated in condition during July and the estimate of the outturn 
was reduced to 109,151,000 centals (22 7,398,000 bushels). The average yields however, 
are still expected to be considerably better than last year but they are slightly below 
average in most of the North Central and Western States where subnormal conditions 
prevail as a result of continued drought. 

The production of oats, as indicated on 1 August, is 361,801,000 centals 
(i ,130,628,000 bushels) which is 43 per cent, more than the 1936 crop and 17 per cent, 
above the 1931-3^ average The crop ranks among the largest of recent years and 
fields compare well with the average. Growth of the crop in the North Central 
States cast of the Missouri River has been unusually good and excellent yields were 
expected Yields considerably above average were obtained in the Southern States 
with the exception of Oklahoma and Texas The only area indicating lower than 
a\ erage yields was that extending from Montana and North Dakota southward through 
Texas 


V s i a 

Palestine, The temperature in Julv was exceptionally low, with however a .slight 
rise in the last week, thete were heavy storm conditions which were very favourable 
tor the ripening of cereals and the harvest was earlier than last year. Yields w T ere 
much better than last year 

Africa 

Algeria July was marked by high temperatures, lack of rain and violent winds. 
Harvests were finished fifteen to twenty days earlier than usual in the low-lying plains 
and eight to ten days earlier in the high areas. The dry weather of July helped the 
ripening of the grains, which are on the whole of good quality, a little scorchine 
was reported on the high plateaux and grains were cracked or speckled. The crop esti¬ 
mates made last month have not been altered. 

French Morocco Harvests were finished in July and threshing was in full swing 
where the crop was not harvested with combine-harvesters; the high temperature and 
dry air favoured the work of threshing Reports confirm the estimates already made 
for the various cereals, which are given in the general table. 

Tunisia: The months of June and July were marked by almost total lack of rain; 
the temperature was moderate and rather below average in June but fairly high in 
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July The scirocco blew nonnally in June, particularly at the beginning of the first 
decade and on the 23ml; in July, in was stronger in the first decade and from the 
27th to 30th 

Results were good or average, excellent in parts of the north and centre but on 
the whole mediocre in the south, the specific gravity of wheat was high on the whole, 
and hard w heats were of good quality; the new variety of hard wheat Sindyouk-Mah- 
tnoudi gave good results, comparable with those of Florence-Aurore among soft wheats. 

Union of South Africa . Weather in general during June was dry and cold but 
some 4 rains fell in the winter-rainfall areas Wheat in the southwest of the Cape 
Province sprouted better this year than for many years past. In the northwest, 
where rain followed a dry period during sowing, it was expected to sprout well. Pro¬ 
longed drought in the south coastal area made it too late to sow wheat even if rain 
fell later. It was also too dry to sow winter crops in June iti the border districts and 
the north-eastern area of Cape Province 

Winter-crops in tile Orange Free State were weak at the end of Jmie, and their 
fate depended on early rains 

In the Transvaal, winter wheat was doing well following a mild spell of weather 
during June Growth was a little retarded lmwe\er, owing to late sowing, the sowing 
was carried out over practically the some acreage as last season, despite difficulties 
experienced in consequence of the widespread prevalence of malaria among both 
Europeans and natives If all goes well, an excellent harvest is expected 

Oceania 

Australia According to a cable received on i(> August, rainfall was deficient 
for the wheat crop in Western Australia and New South Wales last month, condition 
was unfavourable and immediate rainfall was needed Crop condition in South Au¬ 
stralia was excellent while in Victoria, though crop condition is fairly satisfactory, 
the crop was late and rain was urgently needed everywhere Subsequent to this 
cable, there were reports of good rains in the east of the continent and of a relief 
in the drought also in the west. 


Current information on maize. 

Bulgaria Despite the somewhat dry, hot weather of J ul\, development was normal 

Greece The rains in July improved crop condition, which was very satisfactory 
almost everywhere save in the Rhodope, Mitylene and Chios areas, wiiero the drought 
had been severely felt. 

Hungary Maize is in good condition, its appearance is healthy and fresh, the 
straw is long and well developed and the ears are large* and plentiful. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of maize this year is about 
60,125,400 centals (107,367,000 bushels) against 57,168,200 (102,086,000) in 1936 and 
40,898,200 (73,033,000) on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages 
T05.2 and 147 o 

Italy: During the first half of July, the growth of maize, as a result of favour¬ 
able weather conditions was very good in nearly all parts of north and central Italy. 
During the second half of July, weather was very variable but on the whole, no da¬ 
mage was done to maize, crop condition of which at the end of the month gave pro¬ 
mise of a plentiful crop. 
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Portugal; In low-lying and irrigated areas the appearance of maize is excellent 
and promises an abundant crop; in the unirrigated areas, on the other hand, the crop 
condition is not satisfactory and the yield will be below the forecasts. 


M aize. 
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t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and nojfe on page «;7*. — 
a) Above the average — b) Average — l) Relow the average i) Areas estimated on i June 2) Spring 
mai/i (excluding bummer ni u*e, ) e, < tnquanUno ’ ) 3) Crop grown alone — 4) 1934 and 193^ only — 

5) Area expected to be harvested — 6 ) Area harvested 


Romania Crop condition toward the end of July was very precarious owing to 
the drought The Go\ eminent prohibited export Subsequent!> the rains in the 
majority of the areas affected bv the drought improved prospects but only a .small 
01 op is expected 

(Telegram of 24 August): According to the most recent estimate production 
of maize this year is about 92,665,000 centals (165,474,000 bushels) against 123,724,000 
(220,936,000) in 1936 and 118,327,000 (217,21*9,loo) on the average of the five years 
ending 1935, percentages 74.0 and 78.3. 

Yugoslavia The raim weather of July was very favourable for the growth of 
maize Crop condition particularly in the principal producing areas was \erv good 
during the whole month 

At the beginning of August the sunny weather also assisted the formation and the 
ripening of the grains Unless something unforeseen occurs, the crop this year is 
expected to be very good. 

U, S. S. R : The frequent and sometimes heavy rain which fell in the second 
fortnight of J uiy and still more in the first fortnight of August, fa\ oured the growth 
of maize. 

Untied States: The area of maize for harvest, according to the official crop report 
of 1 July, is 96,146,000 acres, an increase 3 6 per cent on the harvested area of 1936. 
General increases in the acreage for harvest, ranging from moderate in the important 
North Central States to large in the upper Great Plains States, much more than offset 
the decreases in the Southern States and Missouri Short feed supplies, high prices 
and a fair to good planting season were the main factors influencing an increase in 
the acreage for harvest this season The total acreage planted to maize was, however. 
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smaller than that of a year ago but in 11*36 drought, heat and insect damage resulted 
in drastic reductions in the acreage remaining for harvest in some areas. 

The 1 August estimate of the production of maize is 1,488,800,000 centals (bushels 
2,658,748,000) as compared with the estimate of 1,440,237,000 centals (2,571,851,000 
bushels) issued in the previous month The new figure is 73 0 per cent, larger than 
the 856,423,000 centals (1,520,327,000 bushels) of 103 b and 130 per cent larger than 
the five year u\erage of 1,307,102.000 centals (2,334,271,000 bushels). The crop con¬ 
tinued to make satisfactory progress during the month of August, except in some 
central and western sections where it suffered from drought and heat 


Indu-China. In Cambodia, the crops sown at the beginning of June suffered from 
drought during June It is estimated that a third of the area has been particularly 
affected and maize .sown early is threatened with serious damage. Yields are already 
considered as reduced on the whole, but on the other hand the considerable 
extension of acreage might, it is estimated, offset the effects of the drought and 
the production of Cambodia might still be normal this year, if floods do not come 
later and cause serious losses. 

In Cochin-China, the rise in prices has caused a considerable increase in the 
maize acreage, especially in the three largest maize producing provinces, the ]>ercen- 
tage increase compared with last year is as follows in each of these three provinces, 
about 50 per cent, in Chaudoc, 65 per cent in Baria and 60 per cent m Bienhoa, 
on the other hand, a slight decrease is reported, owing to the drv weather at the 
time of sowing, in certain of the less important producing provinces (Sadec, Tanange 
and Trovrnh) I11 Chaudoc, the drought which prevailed in the second half of J une, 
at the time of formation of the ears, did serious damage, which seemed likely to 
cause a fall in yield of 20 to 30 per cent, if rain did not come in the first days 
of July, in Baria and Bienhoa, where almost as much red maize for export is grown 
as white maize, despite the lack of rain in the .second decade ot June, fertilization 
took place under good conditions and a satisfactory yield is anticipated (about o 
centals or 16 bushels per acre). 

In Tonkin, the harvest of the fifth month crop is finished In Annam yields 
are quite satisfactory on the whole in the north and seem likely to vary between 
9 and 13 centals (16 and 24 bushels) per acre. In central Annam, the results of the 
fifth month harvest was frequently reported at less satisfactory, the season of the 
8th month crop has begun. The yield appeared quite satisfactory in south Annam, 
with 9 centals (16 bushels) an acre, but poor in the extreme south. 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the maize 
area 


Area liar vested in May . 

Area harvested from i January to 31 May . 
Area of standing crops at the end of May . 

Area harvested in June.. . 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 June . 
Area of standing crops at the end of June . 


i<>37 

.itrts 

163,000 

2,751,100 

1,115,900 

347,200 

3,099,000 

994,900 


«IC Kb 

160,900 

3,016,700 

1,158,000 

337.<>oo 

3 . 354.500 

1,090,000 


Palestine. At the end of July, the condition of dourrah maizes was excellent 
and yields much above last year were anticipated. 

Egypt * Sowing of the maize (Nih crops) started in the 6outh of the Delta about 
the end of July and approached termination there by the end of August. The ge- 
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neral sowing is being carried out in the North of the Delta and Middle Egypt, and 
the early-sown cultivations in Upper Egypt The work of thinning, hoeing, manur¬ 
ing and watering is being carried out in accordance with the needs of the crops. 
Germination and growth are proceeding satisfactorily 

Algeria: The acreage of maize is practically the same as last year, which was 
15,800 acres. Following high temperatures, lack of rain and violent winds in July, 
the crop condition at the end of the month was only average, being 60 in the system 
of the country; a rather higher yield than last year was anticipated 

French Morocco. The great heat that prevailed in July affected maize. Never¬ 
theless, irrigated crops, of which there are many, will give good or even excellent 
yields which will partly offset the deficit of crops grown on unirrigated fields The 
estimated production is however mediocre 2,932,000 centals (5,236,000 bushels), against 
0,644,000 (r 1,865,000) and an average of 3,4*3,000 (6,148,000) in 1931-35, this is a 
decrease of 55 9 per cent and 148 per cent respectively, although the acreage was 
almost equal to last year’s, and was 19 percent above the average 

The e.stimate of production of sorghum and millet was reduced jo per cent, 
compared with last month to 1,058,000 centals (1,890,000 bushels), which represents 
a decrease on last year of 40 per cent despite the increase in acreage, but an 
increase on the average of 9 per cent 

langanyika Record plantings were made in Moshi, Northern Province. Very 
good crops were expected in Tanja Province In bake Province the crops are more 
patchy 

luntsut The crop of maize and sorghum, which was in progress in J uly in the 
north (round Bizerta), was reported as above average 


Current information on rice. 

Italy The weather of J uly was generally favourable to the crop In North Italy 
heavy rain fell in the second half of the month and assisted crop growth 

Untied States The condition of the rice crops on 1 August was 8 5,8 per cent 
of the normal and the indicated production is 22,700,000 centals (50,500,000 bushels) 
against 21,075,000 centals (46,833,000 bushels) last year and a five-year average of 
38,154,000 centals (40,343,000 bushels) The area for harvest returned on 1 July 
was 1,003,000 acres in comparison with a harvested area ot 935,000 acres in T936 
and an average of 857,000 acres The increase in California is 14,000 acres over 
last year and in Texas and Arkansas together the estimated increase is 54,000 acres. 
No change in the acreage from a year ago is indicated in Louisiana 

Stands in Louisiana ranged from fair to good at the end of June but they were 
for the niOvSt part below average because of dry conditions prevailing at seedmg time. 
Fields in some parts of the Louisiana rice belt were menaced by salt water and some 
damage was done by brackish water Some of the early planted rice was heading 
The crop was reported to be making favourable progress in Arkansas and Texas. 
In California, the rice crop made a late start but progress later was excellent with 
irrigation water abundant; the growth was uniform and stands were good despite the 
somewhat late sowing 

Taiwan Sowings in the seedlings beds are fairly well completed Growth is on 
an average scale. 
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India* There was moderate rainfall in Bengal in the second half of Juty. Crops 
maintained good condition though more rain was required for the transplantation 
of winter paddy seedlings. Heavy rains fell in the east and north early in August. 

Rain was general in Bihar but insufficient for sowings until early August. These 
was flood damage in Orissa. 

Rainfall was general in the United Provinces and germination was good. 

Weather in Assam was seasonable and crop prospects are fair. 

Indo-L hina. The planting out of the second crop of rice was still for the most 
part in progress at the end of June in Tonkin and Annam, more or less advanced 
according to areas, in some cases retarded by drought in certain provinces of Tonkin 
(tenth month rice in Y6n bay, Vinh yen and Phuc yen) and in vSouth Annam (Pliu- 
lat and Bink-Khe) The sowing of mountain rice was carried out in the provinces 
of Phu tho and Vietri in Tonkin. The planting out of between season rice, known 
as three month rice, was still in progress in the district of IIae giang in Tonkin. 
In the province of Phuc yen in Tonkin the area sown was larger than last year. The 
sowing of the tenth month crop was already completed in Annam. In Tonkin, in 
the only province where planting out was finished at the end of June (LangvSan), the 
growdli of 10th. month rice was reported to be good In Annam the rice of the first 
.sowing suffered from drought in tilt* centre and certain parts of the south (round 
Bong-sen). The growth of rice planted out was satisfactory in the low-lving rice fields 
and those irrigated in central Annam for 8th month rice In South Annam Oth 
month rice was advanced far enough to permit harvesting in July and the yield was 
reported as normal (10 centals or 22 bushels per acre), the tillering of 8th month rice 
was satisfactory In the extreme south of Annam the young plants recovered well 011 
the wiiole and tillering was vigorous in the rice*fields planted out (in Tan Tai and 
IIo-Didm particularly, the preparation for the 12th. month crop has already begun 
in places (Binh-Tlman) but w r as late elsewhere (Ninh Thuan) owing to lack of rain. 

In Cochin-China, sowings, which had been retarded the previous mouth in the 
eastern provinces because of lack of rain, were resumed in June in some districts (Thu 
due, Gova de Giandinh, Tan-ngu and most of Bienhoa), those completed in low-lying 
areas have produced vigorous plants In the central and western provinces, the pre¬ 
paration of seed beds was in full swing, sowings had begun at the end of June in some 
parts and were even finished for floating rice in the provinces of Choudoc and Long 
xuyfn In Cambodia, the .sowing of the seed-beds had begun everywhere in June, 
but few r of the rice fields w’ere planted out at the end of the month. 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Kconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details 011 the rice area — 


Area harvested in May. - 

Wet paddy. 

Dry paddy . 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 May - 

Wet paddy. 

Dry paddy . 

Area of standing crop at the end of May: - 

Wet paddy. 

Dry paddy. 
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2,2(> 7,500 
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72,200 

96,100 

4,296,700 
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905,400 

c> 

w*> 
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3,897.200 

47.400 
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Area harvested tn June :— 

Wet paddy. 

Dry paddy . 

Area harvested from x January to 30 June 

Wet paddy. 

Dry paddy. 

Area of standing crop at the end of June — 

Wet paddy. 

Dry paddy. 


<937 

acres 

/,962,30c 

21,700 

6,26c),600 
930,000 

1,992,200 

25 , 50 ° 


sg$6 

acres 

2,073,000 

30,400 

6,226,900 

<)35*#°° 

2,084,600 

38,100 


British Malaya Ploughing began in May in satisfactory conditions in Kedah, 
Malacca, and Negri Sembilan, m Kelantan it was general on the dry paddy area and 
was beginning on some of the wet paddy lands 

Transplanting was in progress in some districts of Pahang 
Tn Kedah, Province Wellesley and Penang precipitation was above normal in 
Mav, in Kelantan and Pahang about normal and in most other districts below normal. 

hgvpt Sowing of the rice (sefi) of the few remaining areas terminated by the 
earlv da\s of July, and the state of the growth is generally satisfactory, but shortage 
of the irrigation water at the tails of canals has caused harm to some crops more 
especially the late ones, resulting in abundant resowing The operations going on are 
watering, draining, weeding, transplanting and manuring Crop condition on 1 August 
was normal 

The irrigation water was adequate except at the tails of canals 
Hoppers were observed in some areas in Behera and Dakahlia provinces They 
were treated before causing haim 

Work is being carried out in the preparation ot the land and the sowing of rice 
(Nili) which was started by the second week of July Karlv sowing still continues 
and the germination and growth in the areas sown are satisfactory 

langanvika In Rufiji and Tianga early rice was being harvested in May and 
a good crop was expected In Dodoma output was very good An excellent crop 
was being harvested in Tabora, a good crop in Nzega but in ITfipa flood damage has 
occurred The crop has improved in Mavanza and Kivimba, where it benefited from 
the heavy rains in mid-May 

In Iringa w'here rice was reintroduced last year, it was doing well Hcavv yields 
were reported from Tukuva and record crops were also being harvested in Tundwur 


Current Information on potatoes, 

Germany • The rain that fell during the first and third decade of July assisted 
the growth of truck crops. The crop condition of late potatoes was considerably im¬ 
proved compared with previous months and with July of last year, which was regarded 
as a record year of production. 

Belgium: Potatoes remained irregular. Many fields have been attacked by Phy- 
toptora. 

Denmark: Favoured by rain, potatoes have grown well. Their crop condition 
has improved. 
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Irish Free State: The weather in July was favourable for the potato crops and 
growth and development were satisfactory. Very little damage from weather condi¬ 
tions resulted. 

The acreage shows little difference from last year and present indications are 
that yields will be up to average. Some improvement over last year is anticipated 
but definite information us not yet available. 

Greece: Thanks to the rains in July, condition ot potatoes us good and production, 
especially of the early crop, is expected to be very satisfactory. 

Hungary: The lifting of early varieties of potatoes is being carried out,TfOwing 
to the fine weather, the growth of late varieties has made good progress. The tops of 
this crop are vigorous and of good appearance. The tubers are very numerous, large 
and well developed. 

Italy: Potatoes, whose crop condition was on the whole good at the end of June, 
suffered attacks of peronospora during the first fortnight of July. At the end of the 
month however production was stil estimated as good. 

Latvia: According to reports of agricultural correspondents crop, condition was 
average in 18.3 per cent, of cases, above average in 80.2 and below in 1.5 per cent. 

Lithuania: Weather conditions in July were very favourable for the growth of 
potatoes which considerably improved in condition. 

Potatoes. 
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t) For the explanation of sigus and figures indicating crop condition, see cereal tables and note on page 573 - —’ 
a) Above the average. — b ) Average. — c) Below the average. — m) For consumption. — n) For factories. — 
5 ) Early potatoes. — t) Uate potatoes. — 1 ) At the middle of the month. — 2) At the middle of the preceding 
month 
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Luxemburg: The complete lack of rain and extraordinary dryness during the 
whole of July has affected adversely the growth of potatoes and root crops as a whole. 

Netherlands: At the end of the 2nd decade of July the condition of potatoes 
for food was quite good, in every case better than the previous month but never- 
theles the yield in the fields harvested early was below the forecasts. A fair amount 
of disease was reported. 

Seed-potatoes yielded a good crop. Some damage was done by Phytopiora . 


Production of potatoes. 



British units 

; American units 

1 % 1937 

COUNTRIES 

1937 

193 ^ 

Average 

*931 

to 1935 
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Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels 
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Hungary. 
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Netherlands ....... 
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29,158 
54.042 
44U 
55 260 
12,521 

24 919 
36,914 
4,170 
66,669 
16,580 

1 46,561 

1 92,834 

j 6,343 

1 94,613 

j 29,949 

48.5% 

90,068 

7,352 

92,099 

20,868 

41.531 

61,522 

6,950 

111,113 

27,633 

| 95.8 

i 103 1 

jj 86.3 

102.7 
143.5 

I; 

112,1 

150.9 

I 91.3 

! 85,2 

j 108.4 

United States. 

241,800 

197,998 

227,441 

403,000 

.. 

329,997 

379.068 

ij 122.1 

I 106.3 


Poland: The crop condition of potatoes on 15 July was mostly above average. 
The best reports came from the provinces of Kielce, Silesia and Cracow; the worst 
report however came from the provinces of Stanislawow and Tarnopol. 

Portugal: The crop condition of potatoes was variable: it was excellent in the 
irrigated areas but below average in the high and unirrigated areas, where yields are 
consequently forecast lower than last month. 

United Kingdom: The wet, stormy weather that prevailed in the first fortnight 
of J uly, followed by a cool, dry spell was beneficial to the growth of potatoes. Both 
early and main crop potatoes promise an average yield in England and Wales. Very 
little disease was reported. In Scotland condition was good, and in Northern Ireland 
progress was fair despite the late planting of the main crop. Acreage has dropped 
this year in England and Wales, being 455,100 compared with 465,600 last year and 
an average of 484,100 for 1931-35. 

In Scotland the acreage is 135,000 compared with 133,000 last year and mi average 
of 140,150 in 1931-35. 

Sweden: In spite of the lack of rain, which had retarded growth, and the damage 
done by greenfly, a nonnal crop of potatoes was expected. 

Switzerland: Potatoes are still in an excellent state of growth. Diseases are very 
rare; but on the other hand, the effects of the dryness of the weather are gradually 
becoming noticeable, particularly in the lighter soils; in some areas damage due to 
white worms is reported. To judge from the yields of early potatoes, a good crop 
may be expected on the whole. 

United States: Production of potatoes indicated by condition on 1 August will 
be 242 million centals (403 million bushels). If these prospects are realized, it will 
be the fifth largest crop on record and will exceed last year's outturn by more than 
20 per cent, though the acreage is only 5 per cent, larger. 
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While planting of the late crop was delayed somewhat in many northern States 
on account of a wet, backward season, these weather conditions were generally 
ideal for the growing crop. Potato vines were generally heavy and growing vigorously 
in most of the important northern areas from Maine to the Pacific coast. In the 
North Central States, some late planted seed has rotted in the ground because of the 
heavy June rains. 

Algeria: The planting of spring-summer potatoes was completed under good con¬ 
ditions. At the end of July, crop condition was considered average, and a rather 
better outturn than last year was anticipated. 


General review of the crop condition of sugar-beet. 


During the second fortnight of July, weather conditions were very variable 
in most of the European sugar-beet producing countries, variable not only 
in periods but also in districts. On the whole, the temperature fell a little 
towards the end of July in central Europe and there was plenty of rain, which 
was very beneficial to the sugar-beet crop. In western Europe the weather 
was warmer and fairly favourable to the growth of the roots. The plants also 
are very well grown in some cases, especially in the fields sown early, w'hile in 
those sown later growth is occasionally uneven. This year some prevalence of 
greenfly was reported in many places but they did not find favourable weather 
conditions when they began to spread further. In eastern Europe and the 


Sugar beet. 


cointries 


Germany . . . 
Austria. . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . 
Scotland . 
France . . . 
Lithuania . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland.... 
.Sweden . . . 
Switzerland. . 
Czechoslovakia 


f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 573 . 
— 1 ) At middle of the month. -- 2) At middle of the preceding month. 



Balkan countries the crop condition of sugar-beet at the end of July was 
regarded as promising good yields; only in Bulgaria have beets suffered from 
drought. 

During the first fortnight of August the earlier weather conditions conti¬ 
nued, to the ever increasing benefit of the sugar beet, whose weight and .sugar 
content increased. The attacks of insect pests reported in some areas were 
checked and in very many cases stopped altogether. 
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Throughout Germany the sugar-beet crops benefited during the first fort¬ 
night of August from weather conditions very favourable for their growth. 
The rains of the second fortnight of July were succeeded by hotter, calm days 
which ensured a normal development of the roots. In the whole region between 
Halle and Brunswick, which is so important for sugar-beet production, the 
crop made excellent progress thanks to the weather being at last hot, which 
assisted the formation of the roots, increased their sugar content and checked 
the growth of foliage; the crop condition is not so good west of Halle where the 
soil was too dry. In the other areas of Germany also, the situation of the beets 
was very satisfactory, except in the centre of Hannover and in South Germany 
where drought had impeded the regular growth of plants. 

The beet crops in France had a very satisfactory appearance, despite the 
drought (according to the enquiry of the Comite central dcs fabricants de sucre 
the area under the crop this year is estimated at 568,500 acres against 553,600 
acres last year). 

I11 the United Kingdom growth is making normal progress despite variable 
weather. In Poland the weather of the first half of August was much wetter 
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| Sugar content 

Weight of sugar per root 

mmKwmmwrrm 

lailMMtiiUllTT 1 



wmm 

E29 

*937 j 1 936 

I93i 

*935 

>937 | >936 | 


or. j oz. | 0 *. 

oz. 

0 *. 

or. 

% | % 

% 

oz. j oz j oz. 


5th. WEEK OF JUI,Y. 


Netherlands . 

9.3 

113 

il 9.9 

— 1 

_ 1 

_ • 

11.5 j 

12.4 

jx)13.8 

1.1 

1.4 x> 

1.1 

Czecoslovakia . . . 

9.8 j 

10.2 

7.7 

18.1 1 

1 

18.1 | 

13.6 j 

13.5 1 

1 

1 33 

; 14.1 

i 

1.3 

1.4 

1.1 


1 st. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Belgium . . . 
Denmark . . 
Prance .... 
Poland .... 
Czechoslovakia 



6.7 

10.0 

2 ) 10.5 

19.6 

27.8 la) 22.9 

12.1 

11.2 

a) 11.7 

0.8 

1.1 


7.7 

7.4 

3) 7.1 

14.1 

15.6 jj) 10.8 

11.8 

11.2 

3) 12.9 

0.9 

08 


63 

7.9 

7.9 

13.7 

22.8 13.8 

13.8 

11.7 

13.6 

0.9 

0,9 


8.6 

69 

4) 73 

11.4 

11.9 4 ) 11.9 

14.2 

13.7 

4) 14.0 

1.2 

0.9 


113 

11.6 

8.9 

17.7 

18.6 J 13.9 

I 

14.9 

13.5 

14 8 

1.7 

1.6 


*) 

3 ) 

4 ) 


13 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

1.2 


Germany . 

Denmark. 

Prance. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Czechoslovakia . . 


2 nd. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


11.4 

11.5 

9.6 

20.9 

20.1 

15.4 

13.9 

13.9 

14.6 

1.6 

1.6 

9 2 

8.6 

4) 7.5 

15.2 

15.5 

4) 10.3 

13.3 

13.0 

4> 13.4 

1.2 

1.1 

7.6 

9.2 

4) 9.0 

14.1 

23.7 

4) 15.8 

15.0 

133 

4) 13.9 

1.1 

1.2 

12.8 

15.7 

2 ) 17.2 

— 

— 


14.9 

13.9 

2 ) 13.9 

1.9 

2.2 

10.4 

9.2 

2 ) 8.0 

13.2 

13.7 

3 ) 11.1 

15.3 

14.1 

2 ) 14.8 

1.6 

13 

12.6 

12.8 

10.1 

17.0 

18.8 

13.5 

15.7 

14.5 

15.5 

2.0 

1.9 


1.4 
1.0 
13 

2.4 
1.2 

1.5 


3 rd. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany. 

13.2 

13.5 

11.1 

22.0 

21.2 

; 15.4 

14.8 | 

15.1 

15.1 

1.9 j 

2.0 

i) 

1.7 

Denmark ..... 

113 

10.5 

3) 9.4 

16.0 

16.3 

3) 11.9 

13.2 1 

13.9 

3) 14.0 

!•? I 

1.5 

13 

Prance . 

9.7 

10.7 

10.8 

18.8 

23.8 

I 15.5 

14.9 1 

14.0 

14.5 


1.5 


1.5 

Czechoslovakia « . 

14,5 

14.5 

11.5 

16.9 

18.8 

13.6 

15.4 

15.1 

16.1 

,3j 

2.2 


1.8 


1 ) Year *935. — 3) Average of two years. — 3 ) Average of four years. — 4 ) Average of three years. 


••••* St. 3 IngL 
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than usual at first but later serene conditions repaired the damage caused by 
the July drought. Beet crops in Czechoslovakia also made good progress 
as a result of the warm, sunny days which followed a period of heavy rainfall. 
All the beet countries in Eastern Europe showed considerable improvement 
during the first half of August. 

In all the countries of minor importance as beet producers which are not 
mentioned m this summary, beet crops have made progress since the end of 
July. A plentiful crop is also expected in the IT. S. S. R. 

In this and subsequent issues of the Crop Repoit, as in former years, a 
small table will be given showing the results of the weekly analyses of beet, 
the weight of the roots and the sugar content. The results of these analyses 
confirm that, in the countries which make them, the general condition of sugar- 
beet, if not excellent, is a fairly good, the roots well developed and the sugar 
content fairlv high. 

E. R. 

Current information on sugar. 

Belgium Sugar-beets have grown well 

Denmark , The crop condition of sugar-beet was better than in the previous 
month. As a result of the favourable warm weather the roots have grown well 

Irish Fret State Weather conditions in Julv were favourable and crops made 
good growth The area under the crop is about the same as last vear and yields 
are expected to he up to average 

Hungary * Sugar-beets have greatly benefited from the rainfall The healthy 
and fresh foliage of this crop is so abundant that it almost completely eovcis the 
fields The roots are healthy and verv w r ell developed they have recovered from 
the damage caused bv insects m certain districts 

Italy During the first fortnight of July weather was mostlv normal, but in the 
second fortnight it was very variable Ram, storm showers and hail fell frequently 
in southern and central Italy The crop condition of the sugai-bcet is good and growth 
has been assisted b> the abundant moisture 

Netherlands At the end of the second decade of Julv the crop condition of sugar 
beet in treated fields was ver> good, but elsewhere the soil was too wet and con¬ 
dition was only fairly good 

In Zeeland considerable attacks of lice were reported 


Production of sugar beet. 



| British twit 

9 

COUNTRIES 

1937 

193& 

Average 
1931 to 103 


! Thousand ceutals 

- — 

.- 

; 

s — 

Finland . . . 

1,896 

1,830 

1 1,381 

Hungary .... 

22,660 

24,790 

19,624 

Netherlands. . . 

32,188 j 

36,117 1 

1 

34,492 

United States . . 

184,000 

180.560 | 

173,720 



American units I 

I % 1937 

1937 

J 1936 

| Average 

193 <* 

Average 

( j<ni to u>35 

* JOO 

— JOO 

Thousand short 

tons 

1 jT": 

1 

95 

91 

69 

113.6 ! 

137.3 

1,133 

1,239 

981 

914 I 

115.5 

1,609 

1,806 

1,725 

89 1 1 

93.3 

9,200 

9,028 

8.6F6 

101.9 j 

t 

105.9 
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Poland: The correspondents of the whole country, except in the southern districts 
of Silesia, reported the appearance of greenfly on sugar-beets. 

Untied Kingdom: The wet, stormy weather that prevailed in the first fortnight 
of July followed by a cool, dry spell encouraged the growth of sugar-beet. Though 
the crop needs more sunshine, yields are expected to be average. 

Sweden . In spite of the deficiency of rainfall, which had retarded growth, and the 
damage done by greenfly a normal crop of sugar-beet was expected 

U S S. R The heavy rains that fell often in the main producing areas of sugar- 
beet (Ukraiua, provinces of Kursk and Voronezh, and North Caucausus) were very 
favourable for the growth of crops, which promise an abundant outturn In some 
areas there were complaints of insufficient field-work for the normal growth of the 
plants This was due to the fact that the work of harvesting cereals had absorbed 
a large amount of labour 

Antigua * Harvesting was expected to continue until about the end of August 
The crop has been a large one. 

Barbados In mid-July more rain was still wanted 

Umttd Slates The area of sugar-beet indicated lor harvest on 1 July was 778,000 
acres or about equal to the harvested area of 19 36 and 2 6 per cent below the 
1031-35 average which includes the record acreage of 1033 < 5 ood average yields 
are expected and the total outturn indicated by conditions on r August was 184,000,000 
centals ((>,200,000 short tons) 

The Mountain States ot Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana and Idaho combined 
show an increase of 20,000 acres over the acreage harvested in 1036 On the other 
hand, this increase is more thanoffset by the decrease of 24,000 acres in the eastern 
territory and in the Great Lakes region Nebraska shows an increase of 6 per 
cent in acreage, while the area for harvest in California is unchanged from that 
of last year 

The California crop progressed satisfactorily after a late start Karly fields 
were retarded by wet and cool weather Stands in Colorado were generallv good and 
the crop made satisfactory growth up to the end of June The crop started late 
m Utah and stands are mostly fair Irrigation water is m ample supply m most 
of the sugar-beet producing States 

According to the crop report of 1 July, the area of sugar-cane for sugar in 
Louisiana this year is 240,000 acres compared with 227,000 acres in 1936 and a 
1031-1035 average of 207,000 acres, percentages, 1057 and 1150 Production 
of cane for grinding is expected to be about 00,240,000 centals (4,512,000 short 
tons) as compared with 07,080,000 centals (4,854,000 short tons) in 1930 and an 
average of 50,300,000 centals (2,065,000 short tons), percentages, 93 o and 152 2 
This outturn if realized would yield al>out 7,520,000 centals (376,000 short tons) of 
raw sugar. 

Cold, wet weather in the spring, followed by drought in May, hindered some¬ 
what the early development of the cane but on 1 July the crop was making very 
satisfactory progress after frequent showers accompanied by seasonal high tempe¬ 
ratures that promoted rapid growth 

Bnttsh Guiana: Weather in May was favourable Both the autumn and spring 
crops are in satisfactory condition 
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Production of cane-sugar. 





Average 



Average 

% *934*37 

COUNTRIES 

i936'37 x) 

1935-36 

1930 - 3 * 

to 1934-33 

1936-37 x) 

1933*36 

* 930*31 

to 1934*35 

*933-34 
— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 


| Thousand centals 


Short tons 


«* too 

AML.KICA 

5 








Antigua 

672 

476 

387 

33,600 

23.811 

19.327 

141 

174 

Argentina ..... 

9,576 

8,607 

7,621 

478,796 

430,368 

381,022 

111 

126 

Barbados. 

2,851 

2.895 

2,133 

142,534 

144.737 

106.633 

98 

134 

Brazil. 

22,046 

25,817 

19,518 

1,100.000 

1,290.850 

975,879 

85 | 

113 

Cuba . 

67,491 

57,982 

56,306 

3.374,490 

2,900,000 

2 815.256 

116 

120 

Ecuador ...... 

408 

406 

439 

20,400 

20,300 

21,943 

101 

93 

United States 0* ) . . 

7,496 

6,658 

4,010 

370,000 

333,000 

200 474 

113 

187 

British Guiana 

4,409 

4,389 

3,061 

220,000 

219,445 

153,060 

100 

144 

Jamaica. 

2,36! 

2,049 

1,403 

118,069 

102.000 

70,000 

115 

168 

Martinique. . . . 

1,102 

1.101 

1,023 

60,000 

55.040 

51.146 

100 

108 

Mexico. 

6,614 

6,790 

4,989 

300,000 

340,000 

249.500 

97 

133 

Peru . 

I 9.370 

8.951 

8,819 

468.000 

448,000 

440 940 

105 

106 

Puerto Rico. 

18,828 

18,527 

17.471 

941.000 

926,333 

873,522 

102 

108 

Dominican Republic . 

9,480 

10.076 

8,719 

470,000 

503,795 

435,928 

94 

109 

St Kitts 

762 

631 

506 

38.100 

31 555 

25 305 

121 

150 

Trinidad 

3.594 

3,465 

2.416 

180,000 

173,220 

120,978 

104 

149 

Venezuela . 

551 

496 

456 

28,000 

24,800 

22.824 

Ml 

121 

Total America . . 

167.611 

159.316 

139.277 

8.342.989 

7,967,254 

6.963.737 

105 

120 

Asia 






i 



Taiwan. 

21.826 

19,877 

17,781 

1,090,000 

993,831 

889,061 

110 

123 

India a). 

150,461 

132,340 

98,202 

7,522,963 

6,616,893 

4.910.030 

1)4 

153 

Japan 3 ). 

2,723 

2,427 

2,018 

136,100 

121,300 

100,900 

112 

135 

Java . 

31,355 

13.060 

34,550 

1.567.742 

653 000 

1,727,486 

240 

91 

Philippine Is 4 ) . . . 

27,778 

24,471 

23,579 

1,390,000 

1,220,000 

1,178,937 

114 

118 

Total Asia .... 

234 143 

192.175 

176.130 

11.706,805 

9.605,024 

8.806,414 

122 

133 

Africa 









Egypt . 

3,044 

2,903 

3.220 

152.200 

145,100 

161,020 

105 

94 

Mauritius . 

6.621 

6.184 

4.729 

331.000 

309,000 

236,400 

107 

140 

Reunion . . . 

1,847 

2,007 

1,273 

92.330 

100.366 

63.642 

92 

145 

Union of South Africa 

8.927 

8,346 

7,312 

446,334 1 

417,318 

365,590 

107 

122 

Total Africa . . . 

20.439 

19,440 

16.534 

1.021,864 j 

971.784 

826.652 

105 

124 

Oceania 

Australia. 

16,931 

14,482 

13,251 

i 

1 

846,600 , 

724,100 

662.549 

117 

128 

Hawaii . 

20.834 

21,451 

20,124 

1,042.000 

1,073,000 

t,006,168 

97 

, 104 

Fiji Is . 

3,219 

2.932 

2,369 

161,000 

147,000 

118,447 

110 

! 136 

Total Oceania , . . 

40,984 

38.865 

35.744 

2,049,600 

1.944,100 

1,787,164 

105 

115 

Totals . . 

463,177 

409,796 

367,685 

23 , 121,258 

20 , 488,162 

18383,967 

113 

136 


i) Approximate data. — a) Production of gur. — 3) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses. 
— 4) Production of sugar and panocha. 


The rainfall for June and July has exceeded the normal by 75 %; that for the 
year has exceeded the normal by 35 %. The canes for both the 1937 autumn and 
the 1938 spring crops appear to be satisfactory but slightly subnormal. 

The sugar production for this year to July 17 amounted to 1,837,907 centals 
(91,894 short tons). 

Trinidad: Heavy rains had fallen by mid-July. 

Taiwan * The growth of the cane-sugar of the new plantations is continuing under 
normal conditions. 
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India: Rainfall was general in the United Provinces in the font weeks ending 7 
August. Crop prospects ate favourable. There was general precipitation also in the 
Punjab where crops are in average to good condition. Reports on Bihar and Orissa 
are similar. 

Netherlands East Indies : At the beginning of July there was some rain but the 
weather was subsequently drier. Old plantings partly made good progress and in 
part their condition receded heavily. Condition of new plantings was satisfactory 
but in some cases the canes were over-developed. In places the effects of the excessive 
moisture that delayed planting were still felt. Disease has not been in excess of normal. 

In the first half of August the east monsoon prevailed but in some localities 
there was heavy cloud Condition of old plantings varied, low sugar content was 
reported. Condition of young plantings was generally satisfactory though here and 
there the effects of the wet planting season were visible. Top-borers and stem-borers 
as well as gummosis, yellow streak, rats and white lice, were reported (Aneta). 

Jndo-Chma At the end of June, the growth of sugar-cane was good in Tonkin 
and fairly satisfactory in north and central Ann am The extraction of the sugar 
was finished in south Amiam (Quang-ngai), in the extreme south-east of this state 
(Thanh-hoa), the growth of suckers was good. 

Egypt The crop of the sugar cane is growing satisfactorily and the formation 
of intemodes is progressing in the early plantations and some of the main ones. 
Watering in general is continuing as well as hoeing and manuring the late crops The 
crop condition on 1 August was satisfactory. 

Mauritius Harvesting had begun by mid-July. 

Union of South Africa The June sugar-cane condition averaged 11 per cent, 
below normal The weather was dry and cold. Rain came to the rescue of the 
crops in the coastal area of Natal, where the cane has suffered severely from drought 

Current information on vines. 

hnwanv After the dry weather of June, the rain*s that fell in July assisted the 
growth of the vines and improved their condition in the \ me-growing areas of the 
south The appearance of mildew and cocliylis was reported in some places but the 
damage done was of normal extent and not considerable 

The crop condition of vines on t August was 2 4 against 2 5 at the end of July 
and 2 1 on r August, 1030 

Bulgaria In June anticryptogamic treatment was carried out several turns At 
the end of the month traces of peronospora had almost disappeared and the final 
pruning had been undertaken 

Thanks to these steps the grapes had a good appearance and promised a good crop 

(rreece Despite the damage done to vineyards by hail and ci v ptogamic diseases 
in June, the condition of vines during July was good especially in the south, where 
the yield is reported to be even higher than last year 

Hungary The growth of the vines was greatly assisted by the fine, calm and 
rainy weather. The clusters are growing in a very satisfactory manner The grapes 
of early varieties are of normal size and approach maturation, in fact the earliest 
varieties are already ripe. Chdmm and mildew as well as the vine bee-moth appear 
here and there in the vine-growing areas, though they have generally been combatted 
successfully. The forecasts made towards the end of July are favourable, but too 
much moisture may reduce the forecasts in the different regions. 
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Italy' In the first fortnight of July the growth of vines was good* nevertheless 
the crop suffered attacks of peronospora and oidium in some districts. The general 
situation during the second half of the north did not change, except in some provinces, 
especially Tuscany and Abruzzi, where hail fell. The picking of table grapes has begun. 

Luxemburg The .sunny and hot days of July had a good effect on the general 
condition of vines 

The (Top condition of vines was 3 b on r August, as on 1 July, compared with 
2 () on 1 August, T03O 

Portugal The crop condition of vines is good on the whole some attacks of 
oidnon have not done noticeable damage Clusters are ripening well. Prospects at 
the end of July were satisfactory 

Romania Though the vines had begun to feel the effects of the drought and 
some damage had been caused bv hail, a normal production of good quality was 
expected. 

Switzerland' Among the vineyards, the heat has greatly stimulated the growth 
of grapes and, if weather conditions remained good, an early vintage might be expected 
Crop prospects are quite good in German Switzerland In Valais also conditions 
have improved. But only poor yields are expected in the Cantons oi Vaud, Neu- 
chatel and Geneva As a result of the treatment applied everywhere, cyptogamic 
diseases have made only a slight appearance in the vineyards, in some districts 
oidium has has been rather frequent I11 parts also there is reason to fear the damage 
done by cochyh s Because of the poor yields expected in eastern Switzerland, only 
a poor average harvest is expected in the country as a whole 

The crop condition of vines on 1 August was, in the system of the country, 
60 against 62 on 1 July and 61 on 1 August last year. 

Yugoslavia * Towards the end of June, vines suffered from scorching and hail. 
The frequent rains that fell in July caused the spread of peronospora even over the 
fruits, and .still worsened the crop condition of vines almost everywhere except the area 
of Herzegovina where crop condition is still good Owing to these unfavourable 
conditions the quality of grapes this year is reported to be rather bad, but it is 
estimated that the vintage will be no worse than last year 

United Slate* The production of grapes in 1937, indicated by the condition 
of the crop on 1 July, is the largest since 1028 The indicated total crop of 
50,555,-400 centals (2,526,670 short tons) is 32 per cent larger than the 1036 
production of 38 520,200 centals (1,016,460 short tons) and 23 per cent above the 
1931 35 average of 41,047,000 centals (2.052,390 short tons) 

The crop in California developed under favourable conditions m June and indi¬ 
cations point to a production for this State of 44,380,000 centals (2,219,000 short 
toms) of all grapes compared with 34,280,000 centals (1,714,000 short tons) in 1930 
and with the five-vear average of 38,200,000 centals (1,760,000 short tons). The 
condition of wine grapes declined slightly from that of 1 J une but good prospects were 
reported in nearlv all producing areas. Condition of table grapes remained unchanged 
from that of r June with favourable prospects in the important producing sections 
of the San Joaquin Valley Raisin grape varieties are relatively later than in most 
seasons but production is expected to be the largest since 1928. Graj>e prospects in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Michigan are below average but indications point to a 
large crop in Ohio and to above average crops in Missouri and Arkansas. 

Prospective supplies are large but indications point to a better demand for 
grapes for all purposes Stocks are very small at present. Wine consumption ap- 
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parently is still on the increase and it appears that present stocks of wine are atxmt 
a fifth smaller than those of a year ago. 

Palestine: Conditions in July were very favourable for vines. Some slight attacks 
of mildew ort the clusters were reported, but the crop condition was considered normal. 

Algeria: July was marked by a very high temperature, an absence of rain, and 
with violent winds. The growth of the vines was good, but at the end of the month 
they were beginning to suffer from lack of water, and scorching on leaves and grapes 
was reported. Vintage will be 15 to 20 days earlier than last year, and a higher 
production than in 1036 is expected, though the area is about the same. 

French Morocco * \ines in July suffered from drought, very high temperatures 
and hot winds - scirocco and chergui - which blew with particular frequency and violence 
during the month These weather conditions prevented the growth of cryptogamic 
diseases, mildew was absent and the attacks of oidium which began to be dangerous 
in some areas were checked On the other hand the heat scorched many clusteis 
and the drought prevented the growth of the clusters and reduced the size of grapes. 
Crop conditions which were previously poor seem to be considerably reduced, and 
it the drought persists the quality will be also affected 

Tunisia The rather high temperature of July caused an early ripening of grapes, 
and the chasselas appeared on the market 15 days early The crop was reported 
as aveiage in the north (Bizerta district), where it was somewhat reduced by a late 
attack of mdium, 111 the central area (Tunis and Kef districts), the crop, which was 
reported as rather below average at the end of June, seemed likely to be reduced 
bv the influence of the scirocco in the south, the vintage begun at the end of July 
was reported as rather abo\e average On the whole, production this vear seems 
likely to be definitelv below average and lower than last year, especially considering 
the reduction 111 acreage 

Current information on olives. 

Greetc The rains in Jul\ were fa\ourable. 

Italy, In some provinces reports were confirmed of considerable shedding in the 
first half of July In the second fortnight the crop underwent little change in condition. 

Portugal The flowering of olh e-trees was abundant. The conditions under which 
fruit forming took place were good the lack of rain however and the excessive heat 
during part of July caused shedding of small fruit In some areas hopes of a good 
crop were abandoned On the whole at the end of J uly the situation might be regarded 
as average 

Yugoslavia In the banovina of Primorje the crop appears to be very abundant. 

United States The condition of the Californian olive crop on 1 July was 57 per 
cent of the normal, as it was at the same date last year, compared with a ten-year 
d\erage condition of 68. The crop bloomed heavily in most localities but the set 
of fruit was irregular. 

Palestine: Conditions in July were very favourable for olive trees 

A Igena J uly was marked by a very high temperature, without rain, with violent 
winds. Considerable shedding was reported among the olive-trees in certain parts of 
the province of Constantine (Vabylie and Miliana), but, on the whole, damage was 
very small. At the end of July crop condition was considered good, being go in 
the system of the country, a better crop than last year was anticipated. 
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French Moroi co Olives have suffered from drought, with very high temperatures 
and hot scirocco and “ ehergises ” winds, which blew with great frequency and violence 
during July Crop chances seemed to be diminished. 

lunisia The months of June and July were marked by an almost total lack of 
rain, and moderate temperatures, rather below average, in June but fairly high in 
July, with some periods of scirocco In the South (Sfax and Susa), the crop was 
reported at the end of July as average, poor or ml according to whether the olive- 
trees have been treated or not, heavy tails of leaves occurred. The olive blow-fly 
did little damage and the “ dams " was not noticed. In the control area (Tunis and 
Kef), .shedding rather reduced a crop which was reported as satisfactory; in the north, 
appearances were fairly good or good according to locality. On the whole, the 1937- 
1938 crop appeared likely to be rather below average 


Current information on flax. 

Belgium Yields appear good. 

Bulgaria Owing to the encouragement of the government, the area of flax this 
year was greatly increased 

W eather conditions in July were very favourable for the growth of flax, whose 
crop condition at the end of the month was very good 

A very good crop is expected this vear 

According to the most recent estimate, production is about 24,800 centals against 
14,100 in 1936 and 4,450 on the average of the five years ending 19^5, percentages 
173.4 and 556 1 For linseed the corresponding figures are as follows 52,100 centals, 
41,900 and 10,400, percentages, 1249 and 5029 

Irish Free Stale W 7 eather conditions in July were favourable for the growth 
of crops The acreage is about the same as last year and yields are expected to 
be up to average 

FIuugary The harvest of flax for fibre was completed normally The yield is 
poor but the quality is very satisfactory The threshing of flax grown mainlv for 
linseed is already finished for the most part. The grains are mostl> large, full and 
healthy 

Latvia According to agricultural coi respondents, crop condition of flax was 
average m 44 8 per cent of the eases, above average in 41.5 and below average in 137 
per cent 

Lithuania Weather conditions 111 July were very' favourable for the growth of 

flax 

Netherlands* Crop condition at the end of the second decade of July was some¬ 
what better but 111 the north and still more in the southwest, where the stand was 
too dense, harvesting had to be begun early, 

According to the most recent estimate, production of fibre this year will about 
29,277,000 lb. agamst 27,137,000 lb. in 1936 and 10,473,000 lb. on the average of the 
five years ending 1935, percentages, 107.9 and 279.5. 

U. S. S R Towards the end of July, the lifting of flax was being carried out 
already in some areas. Crop forecasts are good. The crop situation is particularly 
good in the eastern part of the European territory, where rain assisted the growth 
of the plants Also in the Leningrad area flax finds favourable conditions. Forecasts 
are excellent also in some districts in the northern area. 
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Area and crop condition of flax. 


COUNT JUR3 

ARJBA SOWN ) 

Chop Condition f) 

*937 

*93$ 

Average 
*93* 
to X935 

% *937 

*93« 

— xoo 

Aver. 
— xoo 

x.vm-1937 

X-VH-X937 
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f) See explanation of the various systems, page 573 — a) Crops mainly for fibre production — b) Crops 

mainly for seed production — 1) Flax and hemp — *) Average 1934 and 1935 — 3) Middle of previous 

month 


On 20 July the flax was lifted over an area of 715 000 acres, against 1,400,000 
acres on the corresponding date lost year 

Argentina (Telegram of 19 August) The flax crops in a large part of the country 
are suffering from drought In the Province of Santa Fe, Cordoba and m the Pampa 
field work is late and the germination of the first sowings is slow Tosses are expec¬ 
ted to occur in Cordoba In the Province of Buenos Aires the crop situation varies 
from average to good while in Bntre Rios it is considered normal. 

United States According to the most recent estimate, the production of linseed 
this year will be about 4,488,000 centals (8,014,000 bushels) against 3,308,000 centals 
(5,908,000 bushels) in 1936 and 5,639,000 centals (10,070,000 bushels) on the average 
of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 1356 and 796. 

French Morocco According to the preliminary estimate, production oi linseed 
this year will be about 145,500 centals (259,800 bushels) against 211,700 (378,000) 
m 1936 and 223,500 (399,100) on the average of the five years ending 1935. percen¬ 
tages, 68 7 and 65 1. 

Current information on cotton. 

Greece . Weather conditions in July were favourable for the growth of cotton, 
a very good production is expected tills year. 

Italy Cotton, especially in unirrigated areas, suffered from drought in south 
Italy and Sicily during the first fortnight of July In the vast areas of the province 
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of Caltanisetta the plants suffered attacks of the cotton greenfly. These attacks were 
effectively combatted in the second fortnight of July. 

Yugoslavia The large extension of area and the favourable weather in July in 
the south of old Serbia lead to expectations of a large crop. 

U S. S 11 During July and the fust fortnight of August the weather in central 
Asia was mainly calm and hot and favoured the growth of cotton At the beginning 
of J uly cotton was at the stage of flowering in central Asia and Azerbaizhan. By the 
second fortnight of July flowering had become general, and was 5 to 7 days earlier 
than last year 

Field and irrigation works in Central Asia were completed considerably later than 
the date fixed by the plan In the first decade of August, the opening of the bolls 
had begun in Tadzhikistan. Crop forecasts are still good 

In some areas of central Asia, there were complaints of a heavier attack of 
insect pests than last year 

United States During the week ending 14 July temperatures for the most part 
were moderate in the Cotton Belt and there were rather widespread showers. In general, 
weather continued satisfactory, and cotton made good progress, with conditions favou¬ 
rable for holding the weevil in check in most sections, except for parts of the southwest. 

In Texas plants fruited rapidly and bloomed well in the northern part of the 
State, although frequent rains did some damage to staple and favoured weevil activity 
in southern sections. 

In Oklahoma progress and conditions continued fair to very good, except for 
grasshopper damage in some western counties. 

In central and eastern portions of the belt weather was generally favourable, and 
the crop made good advance. 

Bolls were forming in central South Carolina, and were blooming well in the 
northern portion of the Central Belt. 

During the week ending 21 July weather was generally favourable Tempera¬ 
tures were mostly above normal and there were widespread showers in the central 
and eastern portions which were beneficial in many localities, though the western 
ramfale was mostly light 

In Texas the progress and condition of early planted cotton ranged from fair to 
good with plants fruiting well into the north bate-planted cotton was, however, 
only fair and locally poor. Intermittent rains damaged staple in some sections of 
the south, where picking was general In Oklahoma crop progress was good except 
in the extreme west, where it was only fair owing to dryness. Grasshoppers and 
some shedding were reported in southern districts. 

In the Central and Easteni States crop progress was good to excellent, though 
growth was at the expense of fruit, being too rank in some wet areas. 

During the week ending 28 July the cotton crop generally made good advance 
in virtually all the belt, and the weather ,was generally favourable for reducing weevil 
activity except in some local parts of the central and eastern portions where continued 
moisture favoured insects. 

In Texas crop progress and condition were generally good; plants squared and 
bloomed freely in the northern half and the crop matured rapidly in the southern half, 
while excellent progress was made with the picking and the ginning of the crop in the 
extreme south. In Oklahoma the crop made fair to good advance, and the condition 
is good except in the north-west. In the central belt progress and condition ranged 
from good to excellent except locally where growth was too rank, while there were 
scattered reports of light shedding. 
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In the eastern part of the belt the crop generally made good advance, plants 
blooming and forming bolls rapidly. 

During the week ending 4 August, temperatures ranged from a little below 
normal in the east to decidely above normal in western portions of the Cotton Belt. 
Widespread substantial rains occurred in eastern sections but elsewhere weather was 
mostly fair with little or no precipitation. Most stations in the central and western 
States reported an entirely rainless week. 

In Texas progress and condition in general continued good, though poor to 
only fair locally in west central and north central portions. The crop matured 
rapidly in the south, and was in alt stages of development in the northern half 
of the State, where some local picking began. Picking made rapid progress in the 
south. 

In Oklahoma progress and condition were mostly fair to good, though poor with 
some shedding in the western portion of the State 

In the central States of the belt, conditions were generally favourable, and 
progress continued mostly good to excellent except for a few localities in the northern 
districts, where there were complaints of rank, sappy growth at the expense of fruit. 
Weevil was generally inactive in the central States, and bolls developed favourably 
m the northern limits In Central Mississippi the first bale was reported several 
tla\ s earlier than last year. 

In the eastern belt conditions were less favourable, and rains in southern Georgia, 
the Carolinas, and southeastern Virginia favoured weevil activity. Progress in general 
was only fair because of cloudy, showery weather, and too rank growth with some 
shedding was reported. Bolls were beginning to open as far north as the coastal 
plains of South Carolina. 

Warm dry weather was needed in the eastern belt. 

In the report for the week ending 1 x August it was stated that temperatures 
were abnormally high in the west and northwest and moderately above normal in 
other sections Rainfall was mostly light to moderate in the form of local showers, 
>\ith very little in the western portion. In the eastern and central districts progress 
during the week continued mostly favourable, but in the west in the absence of 
material moisture, together with the high temperatures, it has becomeim favourable 
over considerable areas. 

In Texas progress is still fair to good in most places though considerable deter¬ 
ioration is now reported in some northern districts due to the coutinued dryness, 
while there is much shedding and premature opening in the northern half of the 
State Substantial rains are needed badly. Picking and ginning made good advances, 
however. 

In Oaklahoma progress was still mostly good in the east, but only fair in the 
central portions, with plants beginning to suffer, and more or less shedding, while 
it was only poor to very poor in the west Some local ginning is reported. 

In the central States progress continues favourable with weevil relatively inactive* 
Arkansas was too dry in some hill sections, but otherwise development was mostly 
good to excellent. 

In the eastern States general progress has continued good, except for poor to only 
fair progress in a few localities. More sunshine would be helpful in much of this 
area. 

According to a telegram received on 18 August the crop w’as hampered by heavy 
rains in the southeast in the following week and by drought in the west, conditions 
were mostly satisfactory in central parts. 
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Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 


Report re) erred to i fui\ 

Area In cultivation (acres) 

Report referred to i August 

Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . 
Production 4) . 

Yield ol lmt per acre, in lb ... 
Cotton gtnned to 1 August 5) ... 

( otton ginned to sb Auguit 5) ... 


Final estimates 


Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
X 937/38 

34 . 192»°00 

l) 33,449,000 
81 3 
15 , 593,000 

223 3 
143,000 
515,000 


*9S®/3 7 

30,960,000 

2) 30,028,000 
7 *. 3 

* 2 * 399.000 

197-6 
4 M 30 
8 08,000 


Average 

1932/32 

to 1935/3® 
34,383,000 

s) 31,697,000 
3 ) *8 8 
12,684,000 
3 ) *79 5 
88 , 77 * 
294,690 


Percent. 

*937/38 

*93®/37 Aver. 
** xoo ■» too 

**04 99.4 

xxi.3 103 5 

125 6 122.9 
1x3 o 124.4 
347.7 161.1 

2476 1748 


1) Area in cultivation t July less the ten year average abandonment — 2) Area actually harvested — 
3) Ten year (1926*35) average. — 4) In bales of 478 lb. net weight and exclusive of liuters. -* 5) In running 
bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of linters 


The report on conditions on i August (we Table above) indicates a crop of 
74,534.000 centals (15,593,000 bales). The indicated yield per acre for the whole 
country is 223.3 lb. which, if realized, will be the highest recorded, 

Montserrat: As planting was advanced a month picking started correspondingly 
earlier. It was expected that the long drought would result in a reduced crop. 

India: Based upon reports on the condition of the cotton crop at the end of 
July or early August, the area sown is at present estimated by the Government, in 
their first all-India cotton forecast for 1937-38 at 15,225,000 acres, as compared with 
15,259,000 acres (revised) at the same period of last year, and with a yearly average 
of 13,571,000 acres during the five-year period ending with 1935-36; percentages: 
99.8 and 112.2. These figures exclude those of Burma. 

The first estimate for the Punjab places the cotton area at 3,576,000 acres. 
Compared with last year when there was an acreage at this period of 3,305,000, this 
year's figure is 8.2 per cent, larger, while, compared with the average of the period 
1931-32 to 1935-36 (2,329,000 acres) the increase is 53.6 per cent. 

The area sown up to the end of July in Madras was estimated at 227,000 acres, 
of which nearly three-fourths consists of last year's crop left on the ground. The 
corresponding figures for the last three years were 286,300, 304,000 and 198,000 acres 
respectively. 

Indo-Chma: The harvest of cotton, which was almost finished in the extreme 
south of Annam (Tanh-Hoa), gave poor results. In south Annam plants had recovered 
their vigour, following rain that fell in June, and new flowers had appeared. 

Algeria: At the end of July, the crop condition of cotton, sown over 1,000 acres 
was 100 per cent, better than last year, and was considered average. 

Egypt: The temperature rose during July and the weather conditions were 
favourable to the growth of the crop, flowering and formation of bolls. The vegetative 
growth ended in the early cultivations and most of the general ones in the south 
of the Delta and Upper Egypt, and the lower bolls began to mature. Early opening 
of bolls was observed in few plots. 

The operations going on are watering in general, while hoeing for the late culti¬ 
vations has been completed. 

The state of the crop is satisfactory. 

Demands for water increased, and, some areas were left unwatered in their turns 
Compensation turns of watering were given as far as possible. 
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The cotton Area became free from the attack of cotton leaf-worm all over the 
country, except in limited patches in the late cultivations in Behera province, in which 
new egg-masses appeared and which are being picked up. The crop escaped the 
damages of this pest. 

The result of examination of the bolls shows that the percentage of attack by 
the common and the pink toll-worms attained by the end of July about 44 per cent, 
in Aslimouny, Giza and Maarad; 3 per cent, in Sakel, as against 12 per cent. in. 
Ashmouny and Zagourali, 10 per cent, in Giza 7, 9 per cent, in Maarad and 6 percent 
in Sakel, in the same period last year. 

Hoppers appeared in few patches in Gherbia, Dakalilia and Behera provinces. 
They were treated by poisonous bait before causing harm to the cultivations 

An attack of aphis was observed in Behera, Gharbia, Favoum, Assiout and 
Girga provinces. It is being controlled by spraying with nicotine sulphate. The 
harm caused is insignificant. 

Nyasaland: Buying was about to .start in mid-July. 

Uganda Weather was unfavourable to planting in the first three weeks of June 
in most of the Eastern Province but up to the end of that month total plantings 
m the province exceeded the corresponding figure of last year. In Buganda dry 
weather delayed planting in some areas and total area planted to the end of June 
was 20 per cent less than in the corresponding period of 1936. In Northern Pro¬ 
vince germination was generally good and subsequent progress of the crop was fa¬ 
vourable, plantings to the end of June exceeded those to June 1936 by 130 per cent. 
I11 Western Province sufficient rain fell to enable planting to proceed normally. In 
Uganda as a whole there is no serious incidence of pests or diseases and prospects 
were encouraging 

7 anganytha Planting continued in Arusha to the end of May. Record plantings 
were made iu Moshi. 

Ill Tanga Province a very good crop was expected. In the Rufizi district exten¬ 
sive flood-land cotton planting w T as taking place and in the Eastern Province as a 
whole the crop was very promising. 

In the Mavanza district (Lake Province) picking was begun In the Kwimba 
district of the same province early cotton and that in low-lying districts was damaged 
by very heavy rain. In some parts of the Southern Province on the other hand, 
late-planted cotton was badly in need of rain 


Current information on hemp. 

Bulgaria: Owing to the increase in acreage and the favourable weather of July, 
hemp production this year is reported to be very high 

According to the most recent estimate, production is about 68,000 centals against 
55moo in 1936 and 37,500 on the average of the five years ending 1035, percentages 
J21 8 and 181.2, 

Hungary: Hemp is growing vigorously, and its appearance is good, the hemp 
fields are well filled and the crops are very high. 

Poland: Crop condition in mid-July was 2.7 according to the system of the country 
against 2,6 in mid-June 1937 and 3.3 in mid-July 1936, 
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Current information on hops. 

Belgium Hops have flowered normally and the fight against insects and diseases 
was actively waged 

Hungary The heads of hops are well developed and are nearly ripe A good 
hanevSt is expected 

United Kingdom The area under hops in England this year is i8,too acres, a 
decrease of 1.2 per cent from the 18,300 acres of last year but an increase of 1 4 per 
cent on the 1031-35 average of 17,800 acres 

The dull weather and cool nights have retarded the growth of the crop The 
bine is healthy and on the whole, fairly vigorous, but more sun and rain are needed 
to promote growth Attacks of aphis and downy mildew have been prevalent in 
most areas, particularly m Kent, but washing and powdering have been employed 
with satisfactory results The yield is expected to be below average 

Yugoslavia. Weather conditions in July were on the whole very favourable to 
the growth of hops especially as excessive moisture caused, in the main producing 
areas, the spread of mildew 

At the moment the production of hops is reported as rather poor, though natur¬ 
ally it still depends on the weather conditions of August 

United States A production of 42,800,000 lb was indicated on 1 August com¬ 
pared with 23,310,0001b last year and a 1031-35 average of 36,426,000 lb , percentages 
183 6 and 1175 

Current information on tobacco. 

Belgium The growth of tobacco was good 

Bulgaria * According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tobacco 
this year is about 08,900 acres against 92,200 in 1936 and 68,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 107 3 and 143 6. 

Greece According to information from the League for the Protection of Greek 
Tobauo , the acreage of tobacco this year will be slightly lower than last year. More¬ 
over it is expected that the area that will be harvested will be still lower owing 
to the application of Law No. 523 on the “Regulation of tobacco growing", which 
requires the abandoning of poor quality or unsuccessful crops The work of trans¬ 
planting and planting out was accomplished under fair conditions The damage 
done by rain and hail was not extensive According to the first unofficial estimates, 
the acreage this year is estimated to be 238,700 against 243,700 acres in 1936 and 
an average of 187,300 in 1931-35, percentages, 980 and 127.4. J| 

According to the first very approximate estimates from the same source, the 
production of tobacco this year will be worse than last year, but better than the 
average of 1931-35 

Hungary: The tobacco crop has greatly benefited from the rain that fell at the 
end of July. Towards the end of the month the plantations looked very well. The 
picking of the lower leaves of the tobacco crop has begun, and production is reported 
as good. 

Yugoslavia * Weather conditions in July were on the whole favourable for the 
growth of tobacco, and a good production is forecast, particularly in the districts 
of Herzegovina and Dalmatia. 
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The bad weather which occured at the beginning of August in Dalmatia did 
considerable damage to plantations, without, however, spoiling the good quality of 
the tobacco. 

U. S. S. In the main producing areas of tobacco, a good outturn is expected 

United States: The 1937 tobacco crop, according to the August report, is esti¬ 
mated at 1,417,000,000 lb. as compared with 1,153,083,000 lb. in 1936 and the 
1931-35 average of 1,266,355,000 lb , percentages 122.9 and tit 0 

Indo~Chtna: The harvest of tobacco in Annam, which was finished in June, yield¬ 
ed a very poor crop. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tobacco 
this year is about 86,400 acres against 87,100 in 1936 and 85,700 on the average ot 
the five years ending 1935; percentages, 90.1 and 100 7. The corresponding production 
this year will be about 137,216,000 lb against 142,353,000 lb. in 1936 and 145,8x3,000 
lb on the average of the five years ending 1935: percentages, 96.4 and 94 1. 

Algeria: At the end of July, the first tobacco crops planted out were mostly 
in flower. Growth was often hampered by drought, but at the end of the month 
the crop condition was still considered fairly good and a rather better yield than last 
year was anticipated. 

Current information on other products. 


Tea. 


India In North India, seasonable weather prevailed during the latter half of 
June but crop prospects are only fair as a result of the severe drought in the early 
part of the year. In >South India, heavy monsoon conditions prevailed during June 
and crop prospects are normal for the time of year. 

In North India, statistics to the end of June recorded a decrease of 4,610,500 lb 
as compared with the outturn to the same date last year In South India, the 
outturn was 12 per cent, ahead of that to the same date last year. 

lndo-( hma. At the end of June, the growth of tea was good in the province of 
Phu tho in Tonkin The crop was good in north Annam, where the picking of the 
leaves was still in progress at the end of June, in central Annam (Queng-Nam), on 
the pruned tea plants a decrease in the production of young shoots, due to the heat 
was reported. 

Nvasaland, Pruning was well advanced in July but lack of rain had delayed 
the first flushes. 

Coffee. 

Brazil: According to the Departmento Nacional do Cafd, the total quantity of 
coffee eliminated from the market from 1031 to the end of July was 6,422 million 
pounds, of which 291 million were destroyed in the first month of the current season 
This accelerated rhythm of destruction will be continued in the next few months in 
view of this year’s large crop The coffee available in Brazilian ports on 31 July 
1937 amounted to 425 million pounds, of which 281 million were m the port of Santos 

Haiti: Beneficial rains fell in J uly in the south. In the north and west, weather 
was dry. At the beginning of August the coffee crops gave promise of good yields. 

Paraguay: The condition of coffee plantation m June was satisfactory. 
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Dommtcan Republic: Weather conditions in June were favourable for the coffee 
crop Forecasts of a good outturn are confirmed. 

Indo-Chma Drought in J une did some damage to the young coffee plantations in 
Annain and flowering was not abundant. 

French hquatonal Africa * The weather in June was generally favourable save 
in the Middle Congo, where high temperatures caused fairly appreciable damage. The 
most recent estimate of production is 4,400,000 lb against 3,000,000 lb. in 1936-37 
The area at present in bearing is 23,000 acres, about one-third of the total. 

It cry Coast In June coffee plantations were benefiting from the rainy season 

which was just beginning. The crop condition of coffee plants on i July was regarded 

as on the whole good 

Kenya W T eather conditions in July were normal and on the whole favourable 
to coffee plantations, where crop condition in August was considered good, 

Madagascar The many floods that occurred in the present season have done 
damage, which is as much as 12 per cent of the crop. But in spite of that, the 
production of coffee this year is abundant 

Sierra Leone In June weather conditions were on the whole favourable for the 
coffee plantations and their crop condition was regarded as good. 

Tanganyika In May picking started in the lower altitudes in Arusha, where the 
native crop was expected to be more than double that of last season. In Moshi 

despite damage from flood and wash, a normal crop was still expected 

New C ale don ui In July, the crop condition of coffee plants was excellent The 
crop of the Arabica variety gives high yields 

Groundnuts. 

Indo-Chma' The crop of groundnuts was normal in the province of Bac giang 
in Tonkin (9 to 10 centals of dry shells an acre). The yield was the same in the 
north of Annam in the area of the two rivers Jong-ma and Jdng-Ia, the second 
crop planted in central Annam (Quang-nam) presented a good appearance at the 
end of J une and promised a good production; in south Annam (Quang-ngai, Binh-Dinh) „ 
yields were rather poor; sowings completed in May in the extreme south (Binh-Tku&n) 
sprouted regularly. In Cambodia, the crop planted on old alluvial land in the rainy 
season (Udong area), was suffering at the end of June from lack of rain. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 


nut area. 

1037 1936 

acre# acre# 

Area harvested in May... 32.900 35.600 

Area harvested from 1 J ami ary to 3T May . . 182.600 181.900 

Area of standing crop at the end of May . . , 183 100 174.700 

Area harvested in June. 70.900 61.000 

Area harvested from 1 J anuary to 30 J une. , . . 254.000 243.200 

Area of standing crop at the end of June . . . 160.100 168.000 


French West Africa: The exportable surplus of groundnuts in the shell from the 
last crop is now estimated at between 11,685,000 and 12,125,000 centals, which would 
correspond respectively to a total production of from 14,110,000 to 14*330,000 centals. 
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the largest ever recorded to Senegal, exceeding by about 40 per cent* that of 1936 
and the 1931*35 average. The average is, however, low since it includes the excep¬ 
tionally small crop of 1931. 

Egypt: Growth of groundnuts is progressing and flowering has become general. 
The early cultivations have begun to form fruits, and watering and hoeing are being 
carried out. The crop is normal. 

Tanganyika • Groundnuts were beginning to come on the markets to May to Do* 
doma, where an excellent crop was expected. In Kondoa the crop was still too wet 
for marketing. In Stogida yields were good, Yields in Tabora were below average. 
Harvesting was begun to Mwanza and prospects were excellent in Maswa, but rain 
damage occurred in Kwimba and there was some delay in harvesting in Shiny anga. 
Record crops were harvested in Tundura 

Colza* mustard and sesame, 

Netherlands At the end of the second decade of July condition of colza was 
good to fairly good but unit-yields proved below expectations 

According to the most recent estimate, the production of colza this year will be 
about 115,000 centals (229,000 bushels) against 101,000 (203,000) in 1936 and 82,200 
(164000) on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 113 2 and 139.5. 

On 19 July condition of mustard was 68 according to the system of the country 
against 64 on 14 June 1937 and 68 on 13 July 1936 

Poland Condition of winter colza according to the system of the country was 
29 111 mid-July, '28 in mid-June 3937 an d 2.7 in mid-July 1936; that of spring 
colza was 2 6, 2 4 and 3 o respectively 

Romania In some areas where there were rains and it was possible to carry 
out cultivation, sowings had already begun at the beginning of August In other 
areas they could not be made until the middle of the month 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this year is 
about 138,000 acres against 228,000 in 1936 and 166,000 on the average of the five 
>ears ending 1935, percentages, 60 3 and 82 7 The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 617,300 centals (1,235,000 bushels) against 1,no,800 (2,222,000 and 
617,200 (1,232,000), percentages, 556 and 100 2 

Indo-Chtna In Annam the harvest, which was in progress, promised to be good 

Japan , According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this 
year is about 274,400 acres against 263,000 in 1936 and 210,300 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935, percentages, 104 3 and 130 5 

Palestine At the end of July, the crop condition of sesame was excellent and 
a much better production than last year was anticipated. 

Jute* 

India: According to the preliminary forecast, the estimated area under jute in 
the four provinces of Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam is 2,7.47,600 acres as com¬ 
pared with the corresponding estimate in 1936 of 2,504,900 and the final estimate 
of 2,822,400, 

In Bengal, which cultivates more than three-quarters of the total acreage, there 
was a decrease of more than 3 per cent, as compared with the revised figures of 
1936. Rainfall to February was sufficient for the preparatory tillage and for the 
sowing of the early crop to the lowland tracts of East Bengal. March and April 
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were dry and sowings proceeded slowly in certain low lands of Bast and North 
Bengal with the usual soil moisture, but elsewhere the operation was practically sus¬ 
pended for a while Rainfall from the end of April and onwards facilitated sowings 
over large tracts of North and also in parts of Bast Bengal. Subsequent conditions 
were generally favourable for the growth and development except in some water¬ 
logged tracts of Bast and North Bengal In West Bengal rains though late were 
helpful for sowings and the present outlook is promising. 

With the exceptions noted above, the crop was generally reported as fair. 

In Bihar the early part of the season was marked by lower than normal rainfall 
and conditions were not quite favourable in the important district of Pumea. Sow¬ 
ings, however, were normal and the condition of the crop was, on the whole, fair 
in June. In Orissa rainfall generally was above the normal and the condition of 
the crop was reported to be favourable. In Assam weather was generally unfavou¬ 
rable for cultivation and growth owing to drought in almost all the important jute¬ 
growing districts. There was some improvement later and prospects were reported 
to be satisfactory, on the whole, in June but the outturn was expected to be smaller 


Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany. Meadows, pastures and fodder crops in general which suffered from 
drought during the month of June were not able to recover their normal growth in 
July, for the rainfall w r as insufficient for their growth. 

Belgium: The lack of rain during July caused some dryness, that has affected 
pastures. 

Bulgaria: Crop condition in July w r as very good. 

Denmark: The crop condition of fodder root crops improved compared with June 
Favoured by the hot, rainy weather the roots grew well, and these weather conditions 
prevented the spread of lice, which were increasing 

The crop of liay was satisfactory in both quality and quantity, but the yield 
of hay is estimated as below average in the islands. In Jutland on the other hand 
it is rather high. 

Estonia Conditions for the growth of grass were not favourable at the end of 
J une and the drought checked growth in some places while in the first half of J uly, 
on the other hand, growth was hindered by floods in Pfimu and Viljandi 

Irish Free State. Weather conditions during July were favourable to the deve¬ 
lopment of all fodder crops. An intermittent rainfall during the first three weeks 
of the month, with temperatures slightly below normal, and a warm week at the 
close, suited the growth of all crops but harvesting appeared likely to be delayed 
a week. 

The area of meadow\s is approximately the same as last year but yield and 
quality are better. 

Finland: According to the latest estimates, the acreage of rotation meadows 
this year is estimated to be about 2,790,000 acres, as against 2,743,000 in 1936 and 
an average of 2,678,000 in 1931-35; percentages: 101.7 and 104,2. The corresponding 
production of hay is estimated to be about 78,264,000 centals (3,913,000 short tons), 
against 73,780,000 (3,689,000) in 1936 and an average 66,059,000 (3,303,000) in 1931-35; 
percentages; 106.1 and 118.5. The corresponding figures for permanent meadows are 
as follows: Acreages — 890,000; 939,000 and 1,016,000; percentages; 94.7 and 87.5. Pro- 
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The condition of fodder crops. 


Crops Ann corwraiB# 

Crop condition f) 

i August 1937 | 

1 July 1937 

| 1 August 1936 



«) 

b) 


e) 


a) 

b) 


c) 


a) 

b) 


c) 

C&ovitft: 
















Germany. 


— 

— 


32 


— 

— 


3.1 


2*4 

— 



Austria i). 


2.4 

— 


— 


2.4 

— 


—> 


1.9 

— * 


— 

Netherlands: 
















red clover. 

a) 

67 



— 

2) 

74 

— 


— 

2 ) 

67 

— 


— 

white elover. 

2 ) 

74 



—* 

2) 

75 



— 

2 ) 

74 

— 



Poland. 


— 


a) 

2.1 


— 

— 

2 ) 

2.2 

2 ) 

3.2 

— 


— 

United States. 


85.8 

— 


—* 


84 6 

— 


— 


— 

— 


61.1 

Alfalfa: 
















Germany.. . 


2.7 

— 


— 


2.7 

— 


— 


2.3 

— 


— 

Austria .. 


2.1 

— 


— 


2.5 

—- 


— 


1.7 

—- 


— 

Netherlands. 

2 ) 

66 

— 


— 

2) 

60 

— 


— 


—« 

— 


— 

United States. 


— 

— 


74 6 


— 

— 


806 


— 

— 


52.8 

Mangels: 
















Germany . 


2.5 

— 


— 


2.8 

— 


—. 


24 

— 


— 

Austria .. 


2.2 

— 


— 


2.6 

— 


— 


2.1 

— 


— 

Denmark . 


«W* 

— 


96 


— 

— 


— 


— 

— 


99 

Netherlands .. 

2 ) 

70 

— 


— 


— 

— 


— 

2 ) 

74 

— 


— 

Switzerland . 


78 



— 


81 



— 


80 

— 


— 

Tkkpoaauy Meadows: 
















Austria 3 ). 


2.3 

— 


— 


2.2 

— 


— 


1.6 

-V- 


— 

Denmark . . , . .... 


110 

—1 


— 


— 

— 


— 


— 

— 


96 

IMoni.i. 


101 

— 




— 

— 


— 


106 

— 


— 

Norway. . . . 


113 

— 


— 


110 

— 


— 


*— 

— 


85 

Sweden .......... 

2 ) 

H 8 

— 


— 


— 

W— 


— 

2 ) 105 

— 


— 

Switzerland. 


78 

— 


— 


85 

— 


— 


86 

— 


— 

United States. 


80.8 

— 

I 

— 


82 0 

— 


— 


— 

— 


57 5 

Permanent Meadow# : 
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i 
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Germany: 




I 












irrigated meadows ..... 


25 

j 

I 

— 


2.4 

s — 


— 


2.2 

— 

■ 

— - 

other meadows....... 


29 

! ~~ 

1 

— 


2.6 



— 


2.4 

— 

: 

— 

Austria.. 


23 

— 

1 

1 

— 


2.2 

— 


— 


If 

— 


— 

Denmark . 


105 

—- 

1 

— 


— 

— 


— 


— 

— 


89 

Kstoma. 


104 

— 

1 

— 


— 

— 


— 


125 

— 


—*■ 

Norway . 


108 

— 


— 


107 

— 


— 


— 

— 


82 

Nethei lands 4 ). 

2) 

75 

— 

} 

— 

2 ) 

77 

— 


—* 

2 ) 

71 

— 


— 

Poland: 




1 












ordinary meadows. 


— 

— 

2 ) 

2.1 


— 

— 

2) 

2.1 


— 

— ! 

2 ) 

26 

low meadows. 


j 

— 

a) 

28 


— 

2 ) 3.0 


— 


— 


2 ) 

28 

meadows improved . 



— 1 

12 ) 

28 


— 

3 ) 3 0 


— 

2 ) 

34 



— 

Sweden .. 

2 ) 

107 

— 

! 

— 


— 1 

— j 


— 

2 ) 103 



— 

Switzerland .. . 


74 ; 

— 

1 

— 


84 

— ! 


—* 


84 

j 



Pastures: 


! 

1 

1 

! 




i 








Germany . 


1 

1 — 


3 1 


— 

— 


3.1 


2.7 

— ; 


— 

Austria . 


22 

—« 


—> 


2.3 

— 


— 


2.0 



—- 

Denmark . 


— 1 



94 


— 

— 


— 


— 

— ! 


91 

Netherlands .. , 

2 ) 

63 | 

1 


—- 

2) 

75 

— 


— 

2 ) 

68 

— 


— 

Poland . 



! —. 

a) 

2.0 


— 

— 

2) 

2.0 


— 

— 

*) 

2 5 

Switzerland. 


79 

t 

1 



84 

i U 




73 





») Above the average. — ») Average. — e) Below the average. — d) KxceUeut — e) pooil — Average 
s) Bad — f) Bee explanation of the various systems on page 571 - — D clover* — V At the middle Of the 
preceding month. — 3) Kkegrass. — 4) Meadows for hay _ _ 


Auction —5,401,000 centals (270,000 short tons), 5,022,000 (281,000) ati<J 6,735,000 
(337,000); percentages: 96.x and 80.2. 

The acreage of fodder roots and tubers this year is estimated to be about 64,500 
acres, against 59,700 in 1936 and an average of 61,300 in 1931-35; percentages. 108.1 
and 105,2. The corresponding figures of turnips for fodder are 37,600; 39,000 and 
42*900 acres; percentages: 96.2 and 87.5. 
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Hungary The second cutting of clover is everywhere harvested and the yield 
was very good The third cutting of alfalfa is in progress. A good yield is expected 
from this crop Fodder maize, assisted by the rain, presents a very satisfactory 
appearance The condition of mangels is good, and the foliage is so abundant that 
it almost completely covers the fields. The roots are healthy and are growing in very 
satisfactory conditions A good average yield is forecast The growth of different 
varieties of fodder grasses made good progress, a good crop may be anticipated* 
The second crop of permanent grass promises also a good yield. Following rain, 
pastures in general look well, growth is excellent and sufficient feed for livestock is 
provided. 

Italy Weather was generally normal in the first half of July but very variable 
in the second half. Rain, accompanied by storms and hail, was heavy, particularly 
in continental Italy. In the islands weather was dry and temperature very high, 
fodder production is considered good or plentiful, according to district, on land that 
is sufficiently moist 

Netherlands. At the end of the second decade of July the crop condition of 
mangels and of white and red clover w as good, that of alfalfa had improved Grasses 
on the other hand had suffered from drought so that their crop condition was only 
satisfactory, and also the second crop of meadows was not well advanced, but the 
rain that fell in the last days of the month has done some good The production 
of hay of grass and clover was very abundant 

Poland On 15 Jul_\ the condition of fodder in both ordinary meadows and 
pastures continued to be bad, that of damp and improved meadows seemed better 
but nevertheless was below average 

The first cutting of hay, according to qcj per cent of correspondents, was accom¬ 
plished in favourable conditions 

Towards the end of July began almost everywhere the second cutting 

Urn ted Kingdom The weather during July was characterised by the prolonged 
absence of sunshine throughout the country Thunderstorms, with heavy rain, were 
frequent in the first half of the month, particularly in the north and east of England 
and the Midlands, while exceptionally heavy rain fell m the east of Scotland during 
the first week This ram in general was of great benefit to both pastures and root 
crops But the lack of sunshine, accompanied by low tempeiatures, that prevailed 
111 the second half of July retarded haymaking And though in Scotland the last 
week was sunny, the dull, wet weather that preceded it delayed the ripening of the 
crops Grass in England and Wales was plentiful during the month, but towards 
the end would have benefited from further ram Turnips and swedes made good 
growth and looked vigorous at the end of July Mangels made fair progress but 
were needing more sun Both hay and root crops were growing well in Northern Ire- 
land at the beginning of July. 

The acreage of rotation meadows in England and Wales is 1,460,000 this year 
which is rather above average and is higher than last year (1,330,900) Yields are 
expected to be well above last year and the preceding ten-year average. The acreage 
of permanent meadows is approximately the same as usual at 4,671,000 acres. Yields 
are expected to be rather better than usual. In Scotland the acreage of rotation 
meadows for hay (rye-grass and clover) is 410,000 this year against 396,700 last year 
and 400,200 for the average of 1931-35. The acreage of rotation meadows not for 
hay is 1,030,000 against 1,033,400 last year and an average of 1,071,900 in 193^35 
The acreage of permanent meadows for hay in Scotland is higher this year at 184,000 
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whereas last year it was 170,300 and averaged 174,100 in *931-35. The acreage of 
permanent meadows not for hay is 1,405,600, which is somewhat below last year and 
a little below average. 

Mangels in England and Wales cover 206,800 acres this year, which is only 84.1 
per cent, of last year's figure (246,000) and 83 7 per cent, of the 1931-35 average 
<247,200). In Scotland the acreage is a little higher (3,500). Turnips and swedes 
cover 440,1:00 acres in England and Wales. Last year it was 449,300 acres and in 1931- 
1935 averaged 554,900. This represents a drop of 20.7 per cent, from the average. 
In Scotland turnips and swedes cover 332,000 acres which is a drop from last year 
< 345 » 0 oo) and from the average of 1931-35 ( 353 * 5 oo) 

Sweden; In spite of the deficiency of rain, which had retarded growth, and the 
damage done by greenfly, a normal crop of mangels was expected. 

Switzerland . The condition of rotation and permanent meadows became worse 
since the previous month. Many areas are suffering from dryness. The second 
cutting was carried out under ideal conditions. On the other hand, owing to the 
dry weather, the growth of the third crop is at present rather unsatisfactory. In the 
Alpine areas the growth of grasses has further improved, after the rain that fell at 
the end of July. 

Canada. The first cut of alfalfa meadows is estimated at 30,400,000 centals 
<1,520,000 short tons) as compared, with 26,320,000 centals (1,316,000 short tons) in 1936 


United States The 1 July estimates of the areas for hay in 1937 and previous 
years are as follows 



*937 

*936 

Average 

* 93*-35 

% 

1936 

e=* XOO 

*9 37 
Average 

■m XOO 



(Thousand acres) 



Wild hay. 

All tame hav. 

. . 12,-546 

• • 55.773 

10,694 

57.055 

11.797 

55 .& 9 1 

117 3 
97 8 

*“>0C 
>0 Ss 
O ON 

fc-t 

Including 

Clover and timothy 
Alfalfa. 

, . 19,674 

■ • *4.177 

22,010 

M .034 

- 2^.535 

12,520 

89 4 
101 0 

87 * 
113 2 


The production of wild hay indicated by condition on 1 August was z 00,000,000 
centals (10,000,000 short tons) as compared with 138,300,000 centals (6,9x5,000 short 
tons) in 1936 and a five-years average of 178,444,000 centals (8,922,000 short tons) 
The jdeld of tame hay was expected to be 1,498,000,000 centals (74,900,000 .short 
tons; compared with 1,266,180,000 centals (03,309,000 short tons) in 1950 and an 
average 011,356,848,000 centals (67,842,000 short tons) 

The larger than usual hay crop indicated for 1937, plus the rather small carry¬ 
over on 1 May, will provide about the usual total supply. Ramy weather made 
harvesting difficult and probably lowered the quality of early cuttings in the Pacific 
Northwest and in some of the eastern States north of the Potomac and Ohio Rivets 
Indicated yields per acre are near average or better in most States 

The acreage for hay is less than in 1936 in most of the northern States from New” 
York to the Missouri River, much of the reduction resulting from drought and winte* 
injury to clover stands. In most of the other States, the 1937 hay acreage equals 
or exceeds that of 1936. 

The alfalfa hay acreage has continued to expand in most eastern and some we¬ 
stern States, but has decreased in part of the maize belt because of damage from 
drought and freezing. 
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In the North Central States the clover stands were severely damaged by the 
drought of 1036 and the winter of 1936*37. In this region, the 1937 acreage of clover 
and timothy is only 79 per cent, of that harvested in 1936 and in many fields the 
clover was almost entirely killed leaving only timothy. 

Algeria * At the end of July the crop was completely dried up and non-existent 
in pastures of rough grazing in some areas; in south Oran, they were, however, not 
quite so bad though poor. Early rains will be necessary everywhere to restore 
growth. 
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Livestock in Lithuania. 


Clasbific.ition June 1937 

Hones . 549*700 

Colts under 1 year. 40,920 

Horses r year old and under 3. 06,290 

Horses 3 years old and above. 442,490 

Cattle .. . . 7,763,000 

Calves under 1 year. 170,750 

Cattle 1 year old and above . 218,740 

Milk cows. 773,510 

Sheep . 1,288,500 

Sheep under 1 year old. 767,740 

Sheep t year old and above ... . 520,700 

/bgi . . . /,/V 3 , 5 ?o 

Pigs under 6 months old . 798,700 

Pigs 6 months old and above. 484,840 

PouHty • 

Hens and cocks (excluding chicks).2,229,080 

Geese. 852,960 


June 193 
546,8^0 
58,890 
<> 3.1 

444. lS 50 
1,148,500 
* 170,200 
215,500 
762,8c o 
1,275,400 
762,000 
51 MOO 
1,210,000 
8 4 4,600 
476,400 

2,176,700 
495 600 


Livestock in the United Kingdom. 

Statistics of the numbers of livestock in the United Kingdom in 1937 are 
now available, having recently been published by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

In 1937 m England and Wales the changes in numbers of livestock were 
more noticeable than in 1936, when only slieep showed an increase. This year 
an increase was again shown by sheep (534,800 or 3.2 per cent.), and cattle as 
a whole increased by 73,700 (1.1 per cent.), but the total of dairy cattle was 
about 11,000 less. All classes of pigs were fewer, the total being 171,500 (4.5 per 
cent.) below 1936, and the total of horses was again reduced by 7,500 (0,9 
per cent.). Poultry as a whole decreased, fowls by 9.0 per cent., ducks 12.5, 
geese 12.9 and turkeys 2.8 per cent. 

In Scotland, horses in total showed no change this year from 1936 but there 
were further reductions in cattle and sheep and an increase in pigs. Cattle were 
fewer by 19,000 (1.4 per cent.) but some classes of the dairy herd showed an 
increase. The total number of sheep was reduced by 53,500 (0.7 per cent.) 
and that of pigs increased by 5,600 (2.4 per cent.). As in England and Wales 
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the total number of poultry showed a decrease in 1937, fowls being less by 
655,000, ducks 19,000 and geese 1,500, but turkeys increased by 20,300. 

The numbers of livestock in Northern Ireland except for horses and pigs 
showed a falling off this year from the figures in 1936. All classes of cattle 
were further reduced, the total decrease being 39,437 (5.1 per cent.), while 
sheep were fewer by 5,902 (0.7 per cent.). Pigs increased by 47,821 (9.2 per 
cent.) while horses were practically unaltered at a total of 90,942 as compared 
with 90,836 in 1936. Poultry, except for turkeys, were fewer, fowls being reduced 
by 323.165 (3.4 per cent.). 

It will be noticed that the reduction in the number of fowls was general 
in all three countries. The total reduction for the United Kingdom was 6,166,600 
below the 1936 figure. 

Number of livestock in England and Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland. 


1 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

Northern Ireland 

CLASSIFICATION : 

. 


— 

— 

- 

..— 

1 

*937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

lotul huf\eK on agricultural holdings j 

858,100 

865,600 

146,800 

147,000 

90,900 

90,800 

l alul ( attic . . . . j 

6,614,000 

6,540,300 

1,294,000 

1,313,000 j) 730,200 

1 ) 769,600 

Cows and heifers in milk . . . 

2,215.500 

2.227,500 

365,500 

368,500 

} 237,300 

249,800 

Cows in calt but not in milk , . ! 

394,000 

405.100 

56,000 

55.900 

Heifer# jn calf. 

Other rattle*— [ 

455,600 

443,500 

73,000 

70,600 

22,600 

25,100 

j >eais ami above.J 

1 , 011.100 

997.000 

211.500 

212,500 

79.100 

86,100 

1 year and under 2 . 1 

* 1.273.400 

1.251.400 

318.000 

331.500 

193,100 

198.900 

under 1 year. 

1.264,400 

1.215,800 

270.000 

274,000 

197,600 

209.700 

Total \hccp .‘ 

17,182,800 

16,648,000 

7,503,500 

7,557,000 

828,900 

834,800 

Ewes kept for breeding. . . . 1 

7,316,000 

7.237.900 

3,282,000 

3,310.000 

376.900 

I 381,500 

other sheep:— j 






* 

r year and above ... j 

over (> months and under | 

1,484,800 

1,668,600 

963,500 

974.000 

46,000 

50.000 

1 year.. . i 

under i> months.j 

322,000 

8,060.000 

437,500 

7,304,000 

} 3.258,000 

3,273.000 

406,000 

I 403,300 

! 

1 otal pigs ..| 

3,632,300 

3,801800 

242,000 

236,400 

569.400 

I 521,700 

Sows kept for breeding . . , 

455.000 

483.200 

31,000 

29,000 

54,300 

! 56,500 

Other pigs. j 

3.177.300 

3,320,600 

211.000 

j 207.400 

| 515,100 

I 465,200 

1 

i 

Tonis . . i 

52,535,000 

57,744,000 

7,300,000 

7,954,500 

| 9,219,600 

9,542,700 

Ducks .I 

2,281,000 

2,606,000 

' 217,000 

236,000 

428,000 

. 498,700 

Geese .i 

552,000 

634,000 

! 24,600 

26,100 

1 116,600 

j 139,000 

I urkeys .j 

687,000 

707,000 

! 117,100 

96,800 

420,300 

| 389,300 


1) Horties used for agriculture and unbroken horses only. 


Pigs in the United States. 

According to a report on the hog situation issued in July by the United 
vStates Department of Agriculture, the present level of pig production in the 
United States is well below that of the years before 1934. On 1 January, 
1937 there were on farms 42,774,000 head, which was 30 per cent, less than 
on 1 January, 1933. The cause of this heavy drop in a time of generally 
improving agricultural conditions was the severe droughts of 1934 
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which sent up the price of maize feed to very high levels. The proof that 
this is the reason for the present low level of production may be seen from 
the fact that of the 30 per cent, decrease in the number of hogs on farms between 
1 January, 1933 and 1 January, 1937 over two-thirds occurred in the western 
maize belt. In 1933, the number of hogs in this area was 46 per cent, of the 
United States total, but in 1937 it was only 34 per cent. The 1937 spring pig crop 
in the maize belt States was similarly 32 per cent, smaller than the 1932-33 average 
{38 per cent, lower in the western maize belt and 17 per cent, lower in the eastern 
maize belt); whereas in the States outside the maize Belt the spring pig crop was 
only 5 per cent, less than the 1932-33 average. The southern States in particular 
have increased their proportion of slaughterings in the past 3 years. 

The important factor to be noted in the marketing year commencing on 
1 October, 1937 is the high maize harvest, which according to the forecast 
of 10 August will be 1,489,000,000 centals (2,659,000,000 bushels), which would 
be well above the average of 1931-1935 and larger than all crops in recent years 
except 1932. This abundance of maize, accompanied by the present low level 
of pig supplies, is expected to cause a fairly high hog-corn price ratio by late 
autumn or early winter. This will encourage producers to delay marketings 
of spring pigs in order to feed to heavier weights. Consequently the propor¬ 
tion marketed before 1 J anuary may be much smaller than usual. Slaughterings 
in general are expected to be smaller than those of the 1936-1937 year but 
higher in total weight than in the two previous years, as weights are heavier, 
though numbers will be less. Inspected slaughterings in the current year end¬ 
ing 1 September are expected to total 34,500,000 against a range of 43,500,000 
to 47,100,000 in 1930 to 1933. The number of sows likely to be retained foi 
farrowing in the autumn of 1937 is estimated at slightly over 3 per cent, 
less than in the autumn of 1936, according to the Bureau of Agriculture's 
June Pig Report. This estimate must probably be raised owing to the im¬ 
proved maize harvest prospects since June. 

The return of pig production to normal in the maize belt will be assisted 
by this year's crop but will not be likely to reach the 5 year average 1929- 
1933 until at least 1940 even if maize crops continue good for several years. 
Outside the maize belt no marked increase is expected. 

In recent years, under the influence of higher prices and lower production, 
the United States has declined from the position of being a heavy net exporter 
of pork to being actually to a small degree a net importer in 1936-37. Pro¬ 
duction in general however, given normal maize harvests, is likely to increase 
over a period of years, since economists estimate that an increase of from 20 
to 25 per cent, in hog slaughter from the 1937 level is necessary if producers 
are to realize « maximum total returns ». 

Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State: Pastures were normal in July and adequate supplies of feed 
were available. Milk yields were slightly below those of June and somewhat smaller 
than those for the corresponding period of last year 
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Netherlands: On the whole the pasture for milch cows in July was good. Con- 
pared with the corresponding month of last year milk production for the whole country 
increased about 2.3 per cent. Production was hardly different from normal in south 
Holland, south Brabant and Limburg; it was 6 per cent, lower in Utrecht and 7.5 per 
cent, in Zeeland. The increase in other provinces varied from 2 to 5 per cent. 

United Kingdom: Grass was plentiful in England and Wales during July over 
most of the country but rain would be of benefit. Cattle and sheep are thriving. Milk 
yields generally have been up to average for the season. In Scotland certain feeds 
are rather scarce. The milk yield was generally well up to the average. 

United States' On 1 July the condition of pastures ranged from poor to distress¬ 
ingly short in a broad central belt extending from eastern Montana and western 
North Dakota to South Texas. Elsewhere they were good to excellent with the 
exception of local areas, notably in the southeast where rainfall was light in June 
Condition improved materially in July in the Northern States and was particularly 
good in the area extending eastward from the western borders of Mimu\sota, Iowa 
and Missouri and also west of the Rockies with some exceptions The drought belt 
was narrowed during June by marked improvement in Wyoming, New Mexico and 
parts of Montana and the Dakotas but little, if any improvement occurred in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas 

J uly was marked hv a shortage of rainfall in the Great Plains which were becoming 
seriously dry in the first days oi August. Elsewhere the moisture situation was better. 

Milk production resumed about the normal seasonal trend during June this year 
following unusually rapid increases in April and May Excellent pastures in June 
in the main dairy areas aided in maintaining the milk flow' at a high level Where 
milking herds include many cows of dual purpose type, farmers have been encouraged 
by the highest June prices for dairy products since iq30 and appear to be making up 
tor the reduced size of their herds by weaning calves earlier and milking a larger 
proportion of their cows than usual On j July milk production per cow in herds 
kept by crop correspondents was the liigliest for that date since 1030 and was between 
4 and 5 per cent, higher than at the same time last >ear. With between 1 and 
2 per cent fewer milk cows on farms than a year ago, total milk production on 
1 July appears to have been about 3 per cent, higher than on the same date last 
year when the effects of the drought on milk production were beginning to be felt 

Algeria In July work animals that were sufficiently fed remained in good con¬ 
dition On the other hand condition of non-work animals, which was satisfactory 
at the end of June, greatly declined owing to the high temperatures and hot winds, 
even in the coastal areas Frequently the animals did not find enough feed, while 
drinking water began to fail in several districts. Aphtic fever w'as still prevalent 
m the d£partements of Algiers and Oran and bovine malaria also in some cases 
caused appreciable mortality Shortage of feed also caused a certain mortality in 
the transhumant flocks on the plateaus of the south. At the end of July the situation 
was causing anxiety. 

French Morocco; Pastures and rough grazings were almost dried up from the 
end of July and native livestock, whose owners keep no food reserves, no longer 
found any feed except in the stubble and some fallow 1, land where couch-grass still 
resisted the drought. July was marked by drought and very high temperatures, 
with particularly frequent and violent hot winds, livestock semed to have suffered in 
these unfavourable conditions, 

Tunisia; At the end of July, livestock still found in permanent meadows, 
pastures and stubble fields enough feed despite the drought. 
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Unton of South Africa: In the Cape Province, good rains occurred during June 
throughout the south-western area. Winter grass was green and grazing promises 
to be abundant this year. In the nortli-west, good rains fell in most of the winter- 
rainfall areas, and farmers were trekking back with their stock. Feed was depleted 
in the dry areas. The lamb crop was a general success, but in many areas prospects 
are not gtxxl owing to lack of pasturage and fodder. Drought prevailed in most 
of the southern coastal area. Animals were in a fair state considering the difficult 
conditions. There was barely enough water to irrigate the lucerne lands, which are 
the chief source of .stock feed. 

Cold, dry spells with strong incessant winds were experienced in the Karroo 
area Though it was very dry at the end of June, stock had not last condition 
to such an extent as to necessitate the feeding of forage. A good crop of lambs 
was obtained, but their growth was retarded by the lack of green feed, (rood rains 
were urgently needed to avert the threat of serious deterioration. 

Beehuanaland experienced severely cold spells in June, but sufficient water and 
dry pasturage was available. Maize and kaffir corn crops were not the success expected. 

In the border districts as well as the north-east weather was dry and cold and 
exceptionally wind v for the time of year Stock was not threatened by lack of pasture 
as the harvested maize lands had become available at the end of the month. 

In the Trauskei territory' conditions were bad Most of the stock had to be 
fed and many lambs succumbed. 

Natal was exceptionally dry except on the coast, but the weather was mild. 
Grazing was dry but edible in June Abundant hay was available. Large stock 
was weaker than small stock 

In the Orange Free State weather was fair at the beginning of June but .suddenly 
became very cold and windy with severe frosts There was a scarcity of green feed, 
since heavy autumn rains had produced long dry grass quite unsuitable foi small 
stock Moreover irrigation lands were overrun by green aphides and so could not 
make up the shortage of feed. Only maize-stalks could be used to some extent 
Prospects for livestock were therefore poor and trekking was likely in winter 

In Transvaal weather to the end of June was exceptionally favourable and mild 
except for two sudden changes and some wind. Grazing though plentiful was too 
coarse and of little feeding value, so that several farmers had, as usual, moved their 
stock to the bushveld 

Current information on sericulture. 

Bulgaria. According to the most recent estimate, production of cocoons this year 
is about 3.541),000 pounds against 3,025,000 iu 1036 and 2,024,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1035; percentages, 117.4 an( * 12J.4. 

Italy According to the most recent estimate, production of fresh cocoons this 
year is 70,^37,900 lb. against 71,257,100 lb in 1936 and 67,683,100 lb. 011 the average 
of the five years ending 1035; percentages 98.9 and 104.1. 

Indo-t hina: At the end of June, the growth of mulberries was on the whole 
satisfactory in Tonkin. In Annam, the breeding of silk-worms was smaller in June 
than in May; the heat threatened rearing in north Annam; in central Annam, mul¬ 
berries yielded few leaves owing to lack of rain and rearing was poor because of 
the high temperature. 

Japan: Because of unfavourable weather conditions, the probable harvest of 
mulberries will be worse than last year. 

According to the most recent estimate, production of spring cocoons this year 
will be about 348,360,000 lb. against 339,980,000 lb. in 1936 and 399,551,000 lb. on 
the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 102.5 and 87.2. 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 

June 

El HVl W MONTHS 'August 1 JUUC 3<>) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 July 31) 

Exports 

Imposts | 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 

*93« 

1937 

1936 

1936-37 | 

1933-36 

1936-3 7 | 

1935-36 

1933-36 

*935-36 

} xporltng CountfM 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (1 cental « 100 lb.). 



Bulgaria 

435 

20 

0 

0 


4 159 

593 


0 

0 

683 

0 

Hungary 

313 

1524 

0 

0 


12 922 

7 021 


0 

0 

8.600 

0 

I ithuania 

0 

30 

0 

0 


0 

1273 


0 

0 

1,273 


Poland Dantxig 

3 

50 

0 

0 


1 123 

1 105 


0 

0 

1,165 

5 

Rumania 





1) 

21 316 

1) 3 354 

1) 

1 

1) 1 

3 520 

1 

Yof,o«ilavia 

369 

323 

0 

0 


10 562 

326 


0 

0 

368 

0 

l s S R 





t) 

648 

1) 16 789 

1) 

0 

1} 93 

16,801 

134 

y, mila 

7 308 

15 458 

6 

1 


99 755 

123 667 


81 

9 

139 215 

1 

Argentina 

2 782 

2 273 

— 



91 415 

36 %4 


— 

— 

39 414 

— 

i.hile 





) 

0 

2 ) 1227 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 0 

1 314 

6 

1 11 mm 

0 

118 

0 

0 


1 874 

1 509 


0 

24 

1 681 

24 

India by -ea S) 

2 603 

118 

3 

0 


81% 

338 


6 

292 

435 

294 

1 \ lan 1 3) 





3) 

401 

1) 375 

3) 

no 

3) 127 

653 

182 

It \ 1 





1) 

2 576 

1) 136 

1) 

0 

1) 5 

197 

5 

r n 





) 

409 

2 ) 378 

2 ) 

0 

) 0 

709 

0 

M nUiuku 



— 

— 

2 ) 

365 

2) 531 



— I 

531 

—■ 

Syria Sri eh Tr m t 

0 

5 

7 

0 


827 

158 


120 

6 1 

181 

6 

urkcy 



— 

— 

i\ 

2 628 

1) 317 


— 

— 

317 

— 

ilv,t n 1 





0 

3 422 

1} 4973 lx) 

559 

1) 494 

5 522 

55» 

l \ t t 





I) 

244 

1) 3 

1) 

0 

1) 1 

3 

1 

I r nth Morocco 





) 

403 

2 ) 2 309 

2 ) 

1325 

) 01 

2919 

0 

1 111 





>) 

121 

1) 2 369 

*> 

642 

1) 139 

2 420 

183 

\ istriln 

5 129 

2 019 

0 

0 


40 953 

42 876 


0 

0 

43 935 

0 

I f rung (<unlrm 













nn m\ 

0 

127 

6518 

186 


42 

1 110 


13 536 

2017 1 

1 299 

2196 

still 

I 

1 

655 

278 


9 

10 


4 673 

2 814 

10 

3,241 

B 1 Luxeml J U 

, U9 

57 

2 123 

1 554 


2 596 

928 


24 466 

22 295 

970 

24 318 

1 mark 

1 102 

0 

401 

568 


392 

35 


3 713 

4 493 

1 35 

5 150 

I in 

I t nn 

~ 0 

13 

0 

0 


79 

58 


144 

80 

83 

84 

} til in 1 

0 

0 

140 

192 

1 

0 

0 


1389 

1 420 

0 

1,618 

1 runt 

27 

860 

648 

940 


1082 

7 908 


8 051 

15 144 

8 627 

16.110 

1 rcett 

0 

01 

953 

1 040 


0 

0 


11 816 

7 846 

0 ! 

8 823 

1 1 h 1 rtt State 

0 

1 0 : 

611 

518 


0 

0 


6 641 

7 621 

0 

8 757 

It tly 

0 

1 0 

6408 

1.238 


70 

11 


38 150 

8 665 

11 

9 144 

/ tUii 

1 0 

1 0 

118 

0 


0 ! 

878 


596 1 0 

926 

1 o 

N n\ iv 

i 0 

I 0 

1 367 

1 295 


0 

0 


3 698 

3 261 

0 

3 383 

S thcrlan It. 

0 

0 

735 

1 1 041 


55 

4 


10 347 

10 410 

4 

11365 

f rtugil 

0 

330 

i 0 

, 0 


0 

2 443 


17 

153 

2 443 

j 153 

l t te 1 Kingdom 

563 

1 K 

! 9 064 

! 11571 


1 131 

670 


100 806 

104 660 

846 

1 114 401 

s \ e ten 

9 

! 137 

91 1 57 


789 

1 826 


1071 

926 

2 119 

1.010 

switzeiland 

0 

! 0 

625 

1 567 


3 

3 


10135 

9016 

3 

10 002 

t /echoslovakia 

631 

1 0 

28 

1 


4 907 

4 


35 

1 302 

! 4 

1302 

1 mttd States 

462 

16 

1 269 

2 473 


1 885 

147 


25 328 

26 979 

1 163 

30269 

lb uil 


1 - 





— 

3) 

14 168 

3 ) 14 021 

i — 

23285 

< 1 mil 1 

_ 






— 

3) 

231 




I rn 


1 



4) 

0 

4) 0 

4) 

1 327 

4l 1271 

0 

2 576 

Ceylon 

— 


10 

6 





109 

94 

— 

100 

U »na 


1 



1) 

726 

1) 132 

I) 

1060 

t) 3 474j 

160 

3 734 

It s « 


1 



2 ) 

2 

*) 0 

2) 

50 

) 71 

0 

85 

W 1U 


— 






?) 

7 

*) 45 

— 

45 

I 1 Chun 





2 ) 

0 

2 ) 0 

*) 

1 

■>) 1 

0 

1 

hpin 

— 

1 - 






1) 

3 942 

1) 7 683 

— 

8,400 

lb tish M ilaya 





I) 

1 

1) 1 

I) 

6 

1} 14 

2 

15 

f kktine Br m t 





.) 

0 

*) 1 

.) 

1018 

) 49 

1 

102 

1 mou of South Afr 





I) 

565 

1) 0 

I) 

12 

') 21 

0 i 

2$ 

uw Zealand 





a) 

0 

2 ) 0 

) 

216 

2 ) 169 

0 

264 

Totals 

20,856 

23,513 

1 

30,780 

23,526 

318,603 

264,760 

289,603 

257,207 

289,562 

291,298 

- 


1) Up to 3x May, — 3) Up to 30 April — 3) Up to 31 March — 4) Up to 31 December — 5) From rst April 
j 7 the Indian statistics Include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burm* with other foreign 
intnea 
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WHEAT FLOUR 



1 

j Jwr 

Eleven months (August i-June 30) 

Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

I Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 




1937 | *936 

1937 | 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

*936-37 | X935-3<» 

* 935*36 

* 935-36 




Exporting Countries 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (1 cental 


100 lb.)* 


Germany .... 

! 4 

38 

52 

0 


134 


679 


273 


30 

758 

31 

Bulgaria .... 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 


84 


0 


0 


0 

! 0 

0 

France ...... 

147 

223 

55 

97 


2,652 


2,997 


790 


1,138 

3,199 

1,222 

Hungary. 

103 

69 

0 

0 


1,278 


1,102 


0 


0 

1,247 

0 

Italy . 

647 

268 I 

2 

0 


4,212 


4,191 


35 


14 

4,353 

14 

Latvia . 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

(X 

Lithuania . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Poland Dautzig . . 

1 

174 

0 

0 


1,449 


2,006 

I 

0 


0 

2,163 

0 

Romania .... 


... 1 



O 

6 

1 ) 

2 

*) 

0 

x) 

0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia 

7 

8 

0 

0 


115 


71 


0 


0 

74 

0 

U S. S R .... 





1 ) 

1,153 

*) 

485 

lx) 

43 

x) 

37! 

74! 

425 

Canada . . . 

764 

843 

6 

7 


8,214 


8,887 


104 


113 

9,759 

120 

United States . . . 

603 

585 I 

0 

1 10 


7,111 


6,164 

1 

61 


69 

6.732 

88 

Argentina . . 

181 

106 

— 



2,020 


1,580 

1 

— 


— 

1,761 

— 

Chile . 


... 



2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

69 

2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

24 

72 

30 

Uruguay 

0 

40 

0 

0 


121 


285 

1 

0 


0 

301 

0 

Chosen 






41 

2 ) 

101 

, 2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

112 

0 

India by sen *) . , 

96 

17 

0 

0 

r 

739 


371 


20 


10 

400 

II 

Iraq 

... 


... 

... 

1 ) 

84 

1 ) 

68 

*> 

0 

x) 

l 

82 

1 

Iran . . 





2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

4 


0 

2 ) 

0 

4 

0 

Japan . 



... 

... 

1 ) 

1,663 

1 ) 

3,687 lx) 

414 

X) 

180 

4,111 

243 

Algeria. 


... 



1 ) 

472 

1 ) 

689 

X) 

69 

X) 

79 

843 

89 

French Morocco . . 


.,. 



2 ) 

10 

2 ) 

4 

1*0 

0 

2) 

0 

4 

0 

Tunis .... 




! ••• 

1 ) 

249 

*) 

362 

! i) 

178 

X) 

25 

j 410 

3! 

Australia. 

635 

1,069 ' 

0 

0 


10,284 


11,129 


0 1 

1 

* 12,147 

| 

1 

Importing Countries: 













1 

1 


Austria .... 

5 

1 

91 

60 


l 

47 1 


8 


490 


714 

9 

757 

Belgo-LUxcmb E. U. 

4 

4 

6 

0 


74 ' 


56 


97 


85 

60 

90 

Denmark ..... 

2 

i * 1 

13 

23 


21 


20 


147 


194 

22 

217 

Estonia .... 

0 

i 0 

0 

1 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

Finland. 

0 

0 1 

57 

66 


0 


0 


412 


611 

0 

687 

Greece . . 

0 

0 

2 

1 1 


0 


0 


15 


2! 

0 

22 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

9 

16 


0 


0 


131 


144 

0 

159 

Norway . 

0 

0 , 

49 

104 


1 


4 


868 


809 

4 

884 

Netherlands . . . 

38 

0 

137 

142 


328 


7 


1,278 


1,056 

7 

1,207 

Portugal. 

0 

0 

0 ! 1 


0 


0 


37 


91 

0 

97 

United Kingdom . . 

14! 

149 

876 

797 


1,928 


2413 


8,809 


8,849 

2,653 

9,528 

Sweden . 

2 

1 o 

0 

0 


26 


12 


2 


1 

17 

1 

Czechoslovakia . . 

184 

0 

1 

0 


348 


5 


9 


20 

6 

24 

Haiti 

— 

— 




— 


— 

1 ) 

204 

X) 

206 


258 

Brasil . 

— 

— 




— 


— 

3) 

651 

3) 

715 

— 

1,182 

Colombia . 

— 

— 


... 


— 


— 

3) 

8 



— 

• 1 • 

Peru . 

,., 

... 


... 

4) 

0 

4 ) 

0 

4) 

13 

4) 

15 

0 

32 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 1 

28 

27 


— 


— 


330 


320 

— 

337 

China .... 




.. 

*) 

216 

*) 

22 

l) 

457 

1 ) 

731 

22 

843 

Netherl. Indies; 















Java and Madura 

— 

— 


... 


— | 


— 

x) 

887 

1 ) 

1,126 


1.282 

Outer Provinces 

— 

— - 


... 


— 


— 

2 ) 

511 

2 ) 

483 

— 

595 

Indo-China .... 

... 

,, , 


... 

2 ) 

0 

*) 

0 

1 ) 

337 

1 ) 

339 

0 

395 

British Malaya 

.,. 

, , , 

... 

... 

*) 

121 

*) 

105 

X) 

1,286 

x) 

1.133 

127 

1341 

Munch ukuo 


•. • 



2 ) 

4 

2) 

3 

a) 

2.100 

a) 

5,019 

3 

6.462 

Palestine Br. tn. t 




... 

2 ) 

0 . 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

592 

2 ) 

424 

0 

644 

Syria 8fc Leb : Fr. m. t. 

4 

“* 15 

5 

8 


184 | 


89 


83 


129 

121 

129 

Egypt . 


... 



*) 

26 

I) 

0 

x) 

45 

X) 

56 

0 

78 

Union of South Africa 

.. • 




X) 

3 : 

0 

1 

1 ) 

9 

I) 

10 

2 

13 

N*w Zealand . . . 

1 



... 

2) 

1 2 ) 

1 

2 ) 

44 

2) 

186 

1 

217 

Totals . . . 

3,573 j 

1 

3,610 

1 

1389 

1359 


45,419 | 

1 


47,679 

21341 


25342 

52,329 

29,787 


j) Up to 31 May *— 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From r*t April 1937 
the Indian statistic* indude the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign 
countries. 
























rum TOTAL WtfEAf AND FUXHt ©3* 


COUNTRIES 


June 

EtPVEN months (August x-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 3 t) 

Net Exports *) | 

Net Imports ••) [| Net Exports •) | net Imports *•) | 

Net Ex*) 

NetIm **} 


*93? | 

1936 

X937 | 

1936 || 1936*37 | 1933*36 | 1936*37 j 1 * 35-36 

*935-30 

*935-30 



rotal Wheat and Flour f) — Thousand centals (1 

cental 

m IOO lb.) 


c.ermany. 


. 

6,582 

9 

_ 


13,680 

42 

131 


Austria. 

— 

— 

770 

355 

— 

— 

5,254 

3,745 

— 

4,228 

Btlgo Luxem E U. 

— 

— 

2,007 

1,492 

— 

*» 

21,900 

21,405 

—■ 

23.388 

Bulgaria .... 

435 

20 

— 

— 

4,271 

593 

— 

— 

683 

— 

Denmark . . 


— 

313 

598 

— 

— 

3,490 

4,691 

— 


Spain . . 

—- 

— 

— 

—* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

— 

13 

0 

— 

— 

— 

115 

22 

—- 

1 

Finland. 

— 

— 

216 

280 

— 

— 

1,938 

2,235 

— 

2.554 

France . . . 


88 

500 

— 

— 

—■ 

4,486 

4,758 

— 

4,877 

Greece . 

— 

— 

956 

1 041 

— 

— 

11,822 

7,873 

— 

8,852 

Hungary 

458 

1,617 

— 

— 

14,626 

8,491 

— 

— 

10,263 

— 

Irish Free State . 



623 

539 

— 

— 

6,816 

7,812 

— 

8,971 

Ualy 

— 


5,549 

881 

— 

— 

32,511 

3,084 

— 

3,441 

T ltvia 

— 

0 

118 

— 

— 

877 

5% 

— 

926 

— 

Lithuania . . . 

0 

30 

— 

—- 

0 

1,274 

— 

— 

1.274 

—. 

Norway 

— 

— 

432 

434 

— 

— 

4,854 

4,335 

— 

4.556 

Netherlands 

— 

— 

866 

1,230 

— 

— 

11,559 

11,806 

— 

12,963 

Pot md-Dantzig 

4 

282 

— 

— 

3.054 

3.779 

— 

— 

4,049 

— 

Portugal 

0 

329 

— 

—. 

— 

2,168 

66 

— 

2 , (61 


Romania 




— 1 ) 

21,323 1 ) 

3 356 

— 

— 

3,521 


United Kingdom 

— 

— 

9,481 

12,402 

— 

— 

108,850 

112,570 

— 

122,720 

Sweden .... 

— 

80 

80 

— 

— 

915 

251 

— 

1,131 

— 

Switzerland f) . 

— 


624 

1,567 

— 

— 

10,132 

9,014 

— 

9,999 

c zechoilovakia. . 

846 

0 

— 

— 

5,325 

— 

— 

1,317 

— 

1,322 

\ ugoRluvia . . 

379 

333 

_ 

— 

10.716 

420 

— 

— 

466 

— 

lotah Europe , . 

1122 

3,204 

28.705 

20.828 

59.315 

23,190 

238,320 

193,392 

24,605 

213,228 

1 S S R 




- X) 

2,129 1 ) 

16.848 



17.087 


Canada . . . 

8.313 

16.572 



110,487 

135.355 

— 

— 

152,057 

— 

United States . . 


— 

3 

1,691 

— 

— 

14,043 

18.704 

— 

21,262 

il uti 

— * 1 

— 



— 

- r) 

272 x) 

275 

— ] 

343 

Argentina . . 

3,023 

2,414 

— 

— 

94 109 

39,071 

— 

— 

41,725 

— 

Ur izil 


— 



— 

- 3) 

15,036 1 ) 

14,974 

— 

24,861 

Chile 

— ! 



— 

— 2 ) 

1,286 2 ) 

3 

— 

1.369 

—• 

Colombia 

— I 

— 




~ 3 ) 

241 


— 

... 

Tiru 

— 

— 


. 

— 

— 4) 

1.344 4 ) 

*1,291 

— 

2,619 

I ruguay . , 

— 

172 

0 


2.036 

1.865 


— 

. 2 059 

” 

Ceylon ... 

— 


48 

43 ! 

— 

— 

549 

520 

.— 

549 

China . . 

- 

— 



— 

1 ) 

654 1 ) 

4 287 

1 — 

4.668 

C in wen 

1 

1 ♦ 

— 

~ 2 ) 

6 2 ) 

63 

— 

— 

1 64 

— 

1 mwan 

— 




— 

— 2 ) 

7 I 2 ) 

45 

— 

45 

India by sea 6 ) 

2.728 1 

1 140 

— 

— 

9,148 

528 


— 1 

1 659 

— 

by land 6 ) 



— 

3) 

291 3 ) 

247 

— 

— 

471 

—. 

Netherlands Indies 











Java and Madura 

— 1 

l _ 



— 

~ 1 ) 

1,182 i> 

1.502 

— 

1,709 

Outer Provinces 

— 

— 


# 

— 

- 2 ) 

681 a) 

644 

— 

793 

Indo-Chino . . . 

— 

— 




— 2 ) 

424 2 ) 

405 

— 

527 

Iiaq 



— 

I) 

2,687 1 ) 

221 

— 

— 

300 

— 

Iran 



_ 

— 2 ) 

409 2 ) 

383 

— 

— 

714 

— 

Japan . . . 

_ 

_ 



— 

- 1 ) 

2,278 1 ) 

3.008 

— 

3,243 

British Malaya. 

_ 

_ 



— 

1 ) 

1.557 1 ) 

1,383 

— 

1,63! 

Munthukuo 

_ 

— 



— 

- 2 ) 

2,429 2 ) 

6,157 

— 

8.081 

Palestine Br m t 

_ 

_ 



— 

— 2 } 

1,807 2 ) 

612 

— 

979 

Syria &I.eb Fr. mt. 


13 

8 

__ 

842 

99 

— 

— 

209 

—* 

1 urkey , i 



— 

I) 

2,628 1 ) 

317 

— 

— 

317 

—■ 

Algeria . . 



— 

- I) 

3,401 x) 

5,293 


— 

5,874 

1 — 

Ivgypt, i 


— 


I) 

219 

— 

— x) 

73 

—- 

103 

French Morocco . , 





- 2 ) 

2.314 2 } 

909 

_ 1 

1 

2.924 

— 

Tunis . . . . . 

_ 



— 

— X) 

2,680 1 ) 

425 

i 

1 2,741 

— 

Union of South. Afr. 




I) 

545 

— 

T) 

33 ! 

1 — 

40 

Australia. 

*5*976 

3,445 

— 


54,665 

57,713 


— 

| 60,130 

— 

New Zealand. . , . 





— 

- 2 ) 

272 2 ) 

416 

1 *“* 

554 

Totals . . . 

22,163 

26,548 

29,176 

22,562 

342,917 

286,156 

282433 

249,038 

313,305 

285.2W 


*) Excess of exports over imports — **) Excess of imports over exports 

t) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient. 1000 centals of flour *> 1,333 333 centals ot grain. 

1 ) Up to 31 May — a) Up to 30 April — 3 ) tJp to 31 March — 4) Up to 31 December — 5) Wheat only — 6 ) Ft tm 
1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include tbe trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with othefr 
foreign countries. 
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JUN 1 


Eleven months (August i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust j-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

1 Imports 

| Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


j mf 

| I93<> 

j I9J7 

j 1936 

1936*37 

| I 93J 36 

1936-37 

| 1935*36 

1935*36 

1935-36 

Exporting Countries 



Bye. 

— Thousand centals (i cental « 100 lb.). 



Germany. 

0 

0 

1.08! 

60 

1 

820 

2,130 

601 

621 

691 

Bulgaria. 

Spain 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

254 

121 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

200 

333 

383 

331 

333 

331 

Hungary .... 

214 

43 

0 

0 

2.736 

188 

0 

0 

210 

0 

Latvia . . 

0 

156 

0 

0 

623 

1.797 

62 

0 

2,041 

0 

Lithuania .... 

0 

139 

0 

0 

47 

1,974 

0 

0 

1,974 

0 

Polnnd-Dantzig . . 

10 

257 

0 

0 

4.540 

4,513 

0 

0 

4,788 

« 

Romania .... 


... 



1 ) 2,355 

1 ) 327 

1 ) 0 

x) 0 

348 

0 

Sweden . 

0 

43 

0 

0 

4 

88 B 

166 

19 

903 

19 

Yugoslavia 

7 

0 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U.S.S R. 

... 

... 



1 ) 1,552 

1 ) 1.223 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

2,288 

- 

Canada .... 

372 

349 

0 

0 

1,928 

1,003 

1 

0 

1,375 

0 

Argentina .... 

129 

269 

- 

- 

3,381 

2,152 


- 

2,273 


Algeria. 


... 


... 

1 ) 20 

1 } 20 

I) 0 

x) 0 

27 

• 

Importing Countries 











Austria . 

■ 

2 

396 

120 

7 

18 

3.601 

949 

19 

1,004 

Belgo-Luxemb E U. 

0 | 

1 0 

j 

42 

203 

38 

28 

1,118 

3,184 

28 1 

1 3,680 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

142 

353 

0 

l 

3,690 

3,745 

1 

| 4.174 

Finland. 

0 

0 

227 

204 

0 

0 

1,342 

1,408 

0 

1.505 

France. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

23 

22 

0 

28 

Orece . . 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Italy . 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

0 

137 

174 

0 

179 

Norway ..... 

0 

0 

110 

493 

0 

°l 

2,799 

3,084 

0 

3.358 

Netherlands . . . 

32 

0 

100 

226 

2,012 

76 | 

1,123 

1,503 

76 

1,747 

United Kingdom 

0 

0 

14 

0 




... 

4 

122 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

12 

43 

0 

0 

603 

322 

0 

353 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

4 

14 

17 

4 

18 

United States . . . 

33 

2 

0 

75 

139 

4 

2,045 

1058 

4 

1,221 

Palestine Br m t 

- 

- 

... 

.. 

- 

- 

z) 90 

2 ) 72 

- 

90 

French Morocco . . 


... 

... 


1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

*) 0 

x) 0 

0 

0 

Totals . . . 

798 

1,260 

2,137 

1,787 

19,939 

15,490 

19328 

16,489 

17,638 

18,520 


1 ) Up to 31 May — a) Up to 30 April. 
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Juke 

Eleven months {August x June 30) j 

Twelve months 
(August x.july 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

*936-37 | *935 3 6 1 

*936-37 j *935 36 

*935 36 

*933-86 


Fvporttng Countries 


Barley. — Thousand centals (1 cental « 100 lb). 


Bulgaria . . . 

3 

0 

0 

Denmark 

26 

0 

1) 

Spain 

— 

*- 

— 

Hungary 

13 

12 

0 

IvltVl 1 

0 

o 

0 

Lithuania 

|j o 

4 

0 

Poland Dantrig 
Romania 

i 4 

341 

0 

Swt den 

0 

' 0 

0 

CrechosIoNakia 

I 0 

2 

0 

Yugoslavia 

IS b K 

1 12 

0 

0 

v anada 

347 

667 

0 

1 mted States 

41 

328 

852 

Argentina 

180 

388 


Chile 

1 


— 

Julu ‘-en 3 ) 

lr tti 
li iq 

M uuhukiu 

i 27fl 

33 

0 

Syrla&Leb Fr m l 

1 ut kc \ 

Algtna 

I ttvpt 

] rench Morocco 

? m n of South Air 

10 

141 

0 

Australia 

Imfertmg Countries | 

50 

264 

1 1 

| 1 

0 

Germany 

, o 

0 

458 

Austria 

0 

0 

85 

Rtlgo I uxemb I V 

65 

64 

245 

1 tonia 

0 1 

0 

0 

h inland 

0 i 

0 

2 

1 rince 

1 1 

0 

72 

t.reece 

0 

0 

22 j 

Irish Prec State 

j 0, 

0 

97 

Italy 

0 ' 

0 

12 

Norway 

0 

0 

50 

Netherlands 

0 

1 

274 

United Kingdom 

0 

0 

944 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

224 

Ceilon 

Chosen 
ludo China 



0 

J ipan 

Palestine Br m t 
Tunis . . , , 

New Zealand 


* 


Totals . . 

1,030 

1 

2,241 

3,348 


0 


602 


43 

I 

0 


0 

43 

1 


1,687 


1,538 


1.421 


76 

1539 

0 


618 


268 


0 


361 

282 

0 


0 


244 


0 


0 

244 

18 


0 


328 


0 


0 

328 

0 


6,337 


7432 


0 


o 1 

7 728 


i) 

13 165 

*) 

3,730 

i) 

0 

i) 

0 

4 066 

0 


2 


2 


12 


0 

2 

0 


1 163 


782 


2 


2 

806 

0 


180 


2 


1 


25 1 

! 2 


*) 

189 

i) 

13,476 

*> 

0 

*) 

0 1 

! 14 125 

0 


8 154 


2,776 


0 


0 

i 3,684 

2 


2,218 


4,483 


8 031 


136 

1 4 738 

— 


6 865 


4 053 


— 

j 

— 

! 4,420 

— 

-) 

1 451 

2) 

370 


— 


— 

616 

22 


484 


36 


34 


Ill 

41 


2) 

361 

2) 

118 

l*> 

0 

2) 

0 

154 , 


1) 

5 792 

1) 

2 195 

«> 

0 

I) 

0 

3,312 , 

— 

2) 

19 

2) 

21 

1 

— 


— 

25 

0 


1,163 


854 


18 


6 

927 1 

— 

l) 

1318 

*) 

389 


- 


— 

389 


I) 

1381 

*) 

673 

i) 

530 

I 1 ) 

454 

789 


0 

524 

*) 

0 

i) 

3 

1 *) 

13 

1 


2) 

4251 

2) 

1 914 

2) 

0 

»> 

0 

3 193 


*) 

0 

1) 

1 

*) 

0 

1*) 

0 

1 

0 


1,249 

■ 

■ 

1 125 


0 

1 

0 

1240 

1 

281 


0 


0 


2 910 


1 404 

1 

1 

0 , 

93 


1 1 


1 


888 


1 117 

2 

294 | 


702 ! 


427 1 


10 333 


8 769 

457 1 

3 


0 


0 l 


56 


33 

0 1 

3 


0 


0 


34 


80 

0 j 

374 


6 


0 | 


5 722 


4 566 

0 1 

1 


0 


0 1 


178 


152 

0 

195 


l 


II 


545 


420 

11 

27 


0 


0 


731 


1002 

0 

0 


0 


0 


538 


321 1 

0 1 

683 


468 


214 


4284 


6043 

1 214 

1633 


107 


7 


19 278 


20 869 

8 

172 


0 


0 1 


2 848 


2 488 

0 

1 


— 


— 


10 


15 

— 


*) 

10 

-) 

1 

2) 

I 

2) 

3 

1 


4) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

0 



— 


— 

J) 

299 

») 

70 

- 


2) 

0 

*) 

1 

-> 

620 

2) 

404 

1 


*) 

3 

I) 

1655 

0 

838 

I) 

46 

1,666 1 


2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

101 

2) 

193 

0 

3,803 


60,465 


49,170 


60,266 


49,179 

55,055 


0 

7* 


361 

0 


0 


9 

0 

<1 

2 

25 

0 

0 

357 


119 

0 

0 

6 

57$ 

14 

a 

0 

0 


1,533 

\m 

9,251 
33 
62 
5064 
153 
453 
1034 
336 
6,589 
22 254 
2 547 
16 
5 
0 
136 
526 
139 
315 

53 , 17 # 


. *) to 31 May — 2) Up to 30 April — 3) Prom ist April 1937 the Indian statistics Include the trade of India with 

aurma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries' 
Bulgaria . 

Hungary. 

Lithuania . . • • 
poland.Dantzig . . 
Romania . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 
USSR 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Chosen . . 

India by s»ea 3 ) 
French Morocco 

Tunis. 

Union of South Afr 

Australia. 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries 

Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo-I v uxemb E U 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 
Finland .... 
France .... 
Greece . . 

Italy . 

Irish Free State . 

Utvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
United Kingdom . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Uruguay . . . 
Ceylon .... 
Indo-Chiua . . . 
Japan. 

Syria and Lebanon 
Ft. m. t ... 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

A 

Totals . . . 


JtrNi 


Exports 


1 


1937 

| *936 

9 

°i 

1 

41 | 

0 I 

0 

0 1 

203 1 

11* 

0 

5 

0 

264 

424 1 

4 

117 

661 , 

210 1 




I 0 


981 


1,010 I 

1 


Imports 
1937 | 1936 


Eleven months (August i»June 30) 


Exports 

| Imports 

1936-37 

1933*36 

*936 37 | 

*933*36 


Twelve months 
(August 1 -July 31 ) 


Ex ports | Imports 


t933*3« 1935*36 


UUIS* — Thousand centals (1 cental * too lb.). 


0 

0 


73 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


169 


101 


0 


0 

107 

0 

0 

0 


0 


518 


47 


0 

518 

0 

0 

0 


1,475 


2.426 


0 


0 

2,595 

0 

... 

... 

1 ) 

563 

*) 

368 |i) 

0 

*) 

0 

386 

0 

0 

0 


902 


82 


2 


13 

82 

13 

0 

0 


64 


73 


0 


0 

73 

0 

... 

... 

*) 

116 

*) 

3,281 

1 ) 

5 

1 ) 

8 

3,282 

8 

0 

0 


2,096 


3,569 


1 


1 

4,074 

116 

1 

1 


19 


202 


49 


22 

204 

22 

- 

— 


7.7% 


2,943 




- 

3,092 

- 



2 ) 

1 132 

2 ) 

503 

a) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

670 

- 

. 


*) 

40 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

1 

2 ) 

4 

1 

4 

— 

— 


7 


4 


— 


— 

5 

— 

* ■ 


2 ) 

172 

2 ) 

131 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

170 

0 



1 ) 

'5 

*> 

210 

*) 

7 

1 ) 

0 

215 

0 



0 

59 


6 

«) 

0 

*) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 


103 


94 


4 


1 

97 

2 

•• 


2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

1 

*) 

7 

2 ) 

19 

2 

20 

256 

12 


1 


l 


847 


268 

. 

463 

141 

70 


0 


0 


752 | 

564 

1 

616 

121 

47 


4 


0 


847 


843 

0 

898 

103 1 

35 


189 


440 


1,432 


137 

440 

142 

16 

0 


0 


0 


129 


45 

0 

45 

3 

36 


0 

I 

0 


114 


742 

0 

769 

141 

42 


6 

1 

1 

7 


2,343 


419 

7 

472 

0 

6 


0 

l 

0 


93 


89 

0 

92 

0 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 

42 

256 


1 

I 

3 

1 

558 


3,319 

4 

3,383 

0 

0 


0 

1 

! 

130 

1 

11 


0 

130 

0 

85 

• 0 


1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

132 


6 

1 

6 

124 

35 


1.128 


221 

1 

588 


444 

221 

512 

194 

1 442 


34 

1 

38 

I 

1,854 


2,597 

41 

2,865 

130 

19 


55 

! 

i 

177 

1 

527 


267 

180 

279 

315 

! 358 


0 


0 

! 

4,330 


4,076 

0 

4,415 

0 

0 


0 


1 


10 


0 

1 


1 

2 


- 

1 

1 

- 


13 


12 

- 

13 



2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

a) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

0 

0 


! 


— 


— 

1 ) 

51 

*) 

49 

- 

50 

0 

i 

0 


3 

1 

| 

1 


1 


2 

1 

2 

... 

i 

1 

*) 

806 


164 

*) 

31 

1 ) 

38 

259 

46 

.. 

... 


— 

r 

- 

*) 

1 

*) 

1 

- 

2 

1,673 

i 

1,361 


17,031 


15,696 


14,787 


13*986 

16,867 

15,255 


1) Up to 31 May. — 2) Up to 30 April — 3) From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics include the trade of India with 
Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 




























Eight months (November i-June 30 ) 


COUNTRIES 


Twelve months 
(Nov. r*Oct. 31 ) 


Exports Imports 


* 936-37 I 935-36 1936 - 3 ? 1935*36 1933*36 1935*36 


Ixporitng Countries; 


Maize. — Thousand centals (1 cental * 100 lb.). 


Bulgaria. 

Hungary. 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia .... 

USSR 

Haiti 

santo Domingo 
Argentina . . 

Brazil 
Unit 
c hma 

India bv neu *;) 
Ntthci lands Indies: 
lava and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Jndo-Cbina . . . 

Jr i<) 

M inchuktio 
S\rm ami bebarnm 
I r m t 
1 mkey 
r gvpt . 

\J tdag.isiat 
r m ik h Morocco 
J mon of South Afr 


160 517 

170 0 

*1,258 *"*51 


19,231 9,638 - 


12,439 1 ) 12,457 1 ) 


7,547 

) 0 1) 

1 2 1 ) 

I 198 1) 

147,857 
> 27 3 ) 

) 0 2) 

) 189 1) 

2 


880 
12 1 ) 
2 

122 

97,907 

71 

0 2 ) 

100 

2 


- 1 } 3,213 1 ) 1,606 - 

- x) 984 x) 322 - 

1 ) 4,021 1 ) 4,072 - 

- 1 ) 61 ) 5 ~ 

- 2 ) 1,663 2 ) 1.026 - 



1 78 

0 

6 2 

0 356 

0 1.391 

4 1,446 


Importing Countries 

Germany. 

Austria 

Helgo - Luxemburg 
I .1011 Union 
Denmark ..... 
spurn ...... 


1 stouu 

i inland .... 

J ranee . . . 

Greece .... 
Irish Free State 
Italy .... 
bUvta 

Norway . . . 

Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Portugal . 

United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 

Switzerland . . 

C /cchoslovalda 
Canada , . . 

United States . 
P« 11 
Chosen 

Japan .... 
Palestine Brit n 
Algeria , 

Tunis . . , , . 

Australia 
New Zealand. . 


Totals . . 



14,680 13.269 507 

11,515 2,479 I 0 

241 0 i 0 

1,140 1.525 I 0 

10,784 9,746 3 

909 1209 0 

4,065 2,864 0 I 

1,372 3,514 0 

118 0 0 

2,419 1,697 0 

14,799 13,556 2 

113 0 0 

155 292 2 

56,808 51,949 1,479 

3,10! 947 0 

1,950 1,260 0 

805 1,445 | 0 

7.676 l,6>0 I 62 

35.201 5,267 295 

0 4 ) 11 0 

174 2 ) 209 3 

4,410 x) 3,708 — 

282 2 ) 55 40 

48 1 ) 30 30 

206 1 ) 0 5 

4 21 1 

14 2 ) 26 0 


12,129 186,138 123,402 190,929 131,641 I 216,093 


1 ) Up to ix May — a) Up to 30 April. — 3 ) Up to 31 March, — 4 ) Up to 31 December. — 5 ) From xet Apnl *937 tfa& 
Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 































TRADE 


RICE 


636 s 




J UNh 



Six months (January i-June 30 ) 

Twelvf MONTHS 
(January 1 *Dec 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 

It> 3 b 

tQ37 

1936 

1937 

1936 


X937 

X936 

J 93 O 

193 O 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental ■* too lb.). 



Spain ...... 

Italy . 

237 

252 

0 

8 


1,947 


1,347 


8 


18 

3J47 

~28 

United States . . . 

85 

1 

193 

in 


407 


103 


1,130 


462 

235 

1,151 

Brazil . 


,> . * 

— 

— 

V 

73 

3) 

313 


—• 


— 

1,176 

— 

Chosen 





*) 

35 

2 ) 

44 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

1 

153 

3 

Taiwan . . . 





a) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

') 

0 

2 ) 

0 

1 

0 

India: by si a 1 ) 

5) 320 

i.276 

b) 3,078 

283 

7) 

13,314 


17,396 

8 ) 

9,599 


2,036 

29.931 

3.236 

» : by land 4 ) 


... 

... 

3) 

188 

1 ) 

157 

3) 

626 

3) 

592 

513 

1,385 

IndoChina .... 

, . . 

... 



i) 

13,626 

I) 

16,525 

2 ) 

9 

2 ) 

12 

38,572 

69 

Iran 



... 


?) 

687 

2 ) 

566 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

1,251 

0 

Iraq 





1 ) 

5 

X) 

5 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

13 

1 

Siam . 

i .230 

2.748 


— 


10,984 


18.153 


— 


— 

35.249 

— 

Bgypt . 


... 


x) 

2,048 

x) 

1,039 

i) 

1 

x) 

1 

3,070 

2 

Importing Countries: 















Germany ..... 
Austria . 

118 

69 

468 

435 


204 


237 


1,929 


1,778 

561 

3,805 

0 

0 

56 

59 


0 


0 


344 


270 

0 

604 

Belgo-lAixcmb. 15. U. 

56 

2 

185 

57 


311 


58 


959 


433 

220 

1 , 21 b 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

30 

9 


0 


0 


100 


173 

0 

182 

Estonia . 

— 

— 

3 

2 


— 


— 


10 


8 

— 

22 

Finland . 

— 

— 

14 

20 


— 


— 


163 


111 

— 

313 

France . 

43 

18 

1,687 

1,901 


549 


148 


10,218 


7,518 

376 

18.870 

Greece. 

0 

0 

54 

50 


0 


0 


385 


293 

0 

665 

Hungary .... 

0 

0 

35 

29 


0 


0 


178 


184 

0 

349 

Irish Free Stute . . 

0 

0 

7 

2 


0 


0 


38 


44 

0 

83 

Latvia . 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 


0 


12 


6 

0 

lb 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 


0 


7 


3 

0 

9 

Norway . 

0 

0 

11 

13 


0 


0 


70 


62 

0 

101 

Netherlands . . . 

2 B 0 

190 

653 

277 


1,556 


793 


3.033 


2 , 10 ! 

2,437 

4.414 

Poland-Dautzig . . 

19 

13 

169 

187 


34 


43 


593 


639 

211 

1,207 

Portugal .... 

0 

0 

5 

6 


0 


0 


21 


41 

0 

455 

Romania. 

— 

— 

» » 



— 


— 

1 ) 

213 

X) 

173 

— 

654 

United Kingdom . 

15 

8 

274 

249 


106 


78 


1,546 


1,412 

202 

2.490 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

126 

8 


— 


— 


203 


143 

— 1 

234 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

2 ! 

22 


0 


0 


218 


222 

0 

521 

Czechoslovakia . , 

0 

0 

312 

220 


0 


0 


565 


513 

0 1 

1,138 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

33 

66 


0 


0 


215 


247 

0 ! 

492 

U. 8 .S. R .... 



l ... 


X) 

6 

x) 

10 

1 ) 

640 

X) 

590 

21 

1,159 

Canada . 

5 

3 

: 98 

"230 


20 


10 


363 


535 

28 

783 

Haiti. 

_ 

— 




— 


— 

x) 

15 

X) 

14 

— 

44 

Chile . 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

134 

2 ) 

155 

— 

356 

Colombia ... 

— 

— 

1 !.*’ 



— 


— 

3) 

15 

1 ) 

56 

-- 

267 

Peru. 













0 

737 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

j ‘ i .018 

j i ,049 


1 


2 


*6,522 


*6,292 

2 

11,926 

China . 

'■Netherlands Indies: 





X) 

363 

x) 

234 

X) 

1,900 

X) 

3,182 

592 

6,842 

Java and Madura 


... 

1 ... 


I) 

73 

x) 

23 

X) 

33 

X) 

158 

263 

190 

Outer Provinces . 




1 *** 

I) 

96 

I) 

60 

2 ) 

1,019 

2 ) 

1,839 

246 

4.915 

Japdn . . 

British Malaya. . . 


... 

1 ... 


X) 

98 

I) 

67 

I) 

32 

X) 

158 

234 

1.221 



1 


X) 

1,120 

1) 

1,580 

x) 

6,070 

1 ) 

6,350 

4,091 

16.150 

Mahchukuo . 

•.. 




2 ) 

12 

2) 

14 

2 ) 

495 

2 ) 

1,083 

39 

2,360 

Palestine: Br m. t. 

• • • 

t 

, 


2 ) 

48 

2) 

0 

2) 

175 

2 ) 

95 

0 

396 

Syria &Leb.: Fr.m.t. 
Turkey . 

0 

0 

49 

”*44 


0 


0 

262 


189 

0 

412 

— 

— 




— 


— 

x) 

0 

X) 

2 

— 

7 

Algeria. 




1 ... | 

I) 

20 

x) 

2 

X) 

427 

X) 

130 | 

11 

480 

Madagascar .... 





1) 

40 

I) 

26 

I) 

0 

I) 

23 

54 

6$ 

French Morocco . . 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

235 

2) 

42 

— 

187 

Tunis . 

... 

... 

1 * * • 


x) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

242 

I) 

16 

0 

114 

Union of South Afr. . 



1 

i 

I) 

0 

I) 

0 

I) 

586 

X) 

524 

0 

1,266 

Australia . 

*169 

*** 19 

s 5 

5 


311 


106 


31 


34 

267 

72 

New Zealand . . . 





?) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

25 

2 ) 

20 

0 

71 

Totals . . . 

2,577 

5,599 

8,587 

5,345 


48,382 


59,139 


51,614 


40,988 

123,166 

93,735 


1) Up to 31 May — «) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March — 4) From i«it April 11)37 the Indian statistics* include the 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5) Of which trade with Burma 
a thousand centals. — 6) Of which trade with Burma 3,078 thousand centals. — 7) Of which trade with Burma 5 thousand 
centals — 8 ) Of which trade with Burma 9,597 thousand centals 




























TRADE — LINSEED 


• 6#.* 


COUNTRIES 


Six months (January i«June 30) 
Exports Imports 

t937 I *936 *937 I Z93< 


TWIDI/VB months 
(J anuary i*Dcc. 31} 

Exports I Imports 


Ft porting Countries: 


Linseed* — Thousand centals (x cental «■ 100 lb.). 


Romania. 

Argentina .... 

2,151 

1 

1,636 

Uruguay ... 

65 

362 

Cluna. 



India: by sea4) . . 

518 

554 

» : by land 4). . 

- 

- 

liaq. 

I rench Morocco 

Tunis. 

New Zealand. . . . 

1 

1 

f 


108 
* *) 
23,649 
661 

125 1) 

2,020 


179 
2 x) 
15,229 
1,149 
562 
3,195 


Importing Countries 


c.fttnany. 

1 0 | 

0 

: 28) 

j 566 ! 

0 

0 

2,104 

Austria .... 

! 0 ; 

0 

; 0 

! 01 

0 

2 

6 

Ih Igo Euxemb. E. U. 

i 1 1 

1 

: n 

1 107 i 

56 

87 J 

1,371 

lien mark. 

1 ~ 1 

- 

,6 

1 J6 I 

— 


283 


Spain .... 
Estonia . . . 
Finland .... 

V ranee .... 
Orpece .... 
Hungary . . . 
Irish free State. 
Italy .... 
l.atvia .... 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
I’oland-Dantzig 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Japan .... 
Falestine: Br, m. 
Algeria .... 
Iigvpt .... 
Australia . , , 


Tbtats . . 



. z) 0 

. 1 ) 5 

12 0 



1) Up to 3J May. — a) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. — 4) Prom xst April 1937, the Indian statistics include 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. ,lf 


































Exporting Countries • jj Cotton* — Thousand centals (i cental * 100 lb.). 

ii 


United States . . . 

1,189 

1,565 

180 

62 


27,799 

30.525 


1,170 


673 

31337 

774 

Haiti 



— 

—*. 

1 ) 

114 x) 

112 


— 


— 

126 

— 

Santo Domingo 


, , , 

— 

— 

x) 

2 1 ) 

0 


— 


— 

0 

— 

Argentina .... 

18 

155 

— 

—- 


664 

848 


— 


— 

1,030 

— 

Brazil . 


»•. 

— 

— 

3) 

2,910 3 ) 

1,750 


— 


— 

3,551 

— 

Peru 


« • 

— 

— 

4) 

864 4 ) 

97b 


— 


— 

1.884 

— 

India- bj sea 5 ) 

1.511 

1,233 

273 

125 


16.139 

13,622 


1,767 


1,141 

14.800 

1,275 

» : by lands). 



— 

— 

3) 

7 3) 

3 


— 


— 

6 

— 

Netherlands Indies 














Java and Madura 



— 

— 

1 ) 

26 1 ) 

17 


— 


— 

18 

— 

Iraq 





0 

40 1 ) 

19 

x) 

2 

x) 

1 

19 

1 

Iran 


• t » 


t . . 

2 ) 

321 >) 

239 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

503 

0 

Syria and Lebanon 






1 








Pi m t 

1 

3 

0 

0 


79 1 

77 


0 


0 

79 

0 

Turkty . . . 




— 

1 ) 

295 i) 

412 


— 


— 

469 

— 

Egypt . 


.. . 

— 

— 

x) 

8,0 36 1 ) 

7,214 


— 


— 

8,100 

— 

French Morocco 





2 ) 

1 2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

1 

.*) 

1 

0 

1 

Union of South Afr 



... 


X) 

5 1 ) 

I 

7 

1 ) 

9 

x) 

0 

10 

0 

Importing Countries: 






1 

! 








Germany. 

0 

1 

485 

487 


2 

573 


5,266 


6.936 

574 

7.265 

Austria . 

0 

0 

68 

47 


1 

1 


816 


824 

1 

877 

Belgo-Duxemb. 1$. U. 

75 

27 

248 

168 


684 

559 


2,750j 


2.196 

653 

2,378 

Bulgaria. 

0 

0 

16 

8 


0 

0 


177 


176 

0 

180 

Denmark. 

— 


19 

19 


— 

— 


190 


16J 

— 

177 

Spain ...... 

_ 


_ 

_ 


_ 



_ 


— 

_ 

— 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

7 

7 


0 

0 


m 


107 

0 

119 

Finland. 

0 

0 

35 

16 


1 

0 


280 


260 

0 

279 

France. 

26 

17 

399 

442 


366 

313 


6,653 


6,677 

332 

7,139 

Greece. 

0 

0 

4 

5 


0 

10 


61 


104 

10 

110 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

42 

45 


0 

0 


511 


507 

0 

560 

Italy . 

0 

0 

324 

28 


0 1 

0 


3,325 


1,776 

0 

2,130 

Iffttvia. 

0 

0 

9 

7 


0 

0 


108 


90 

0 

97 

Lithuania 

0 

0 

4 

3 


0 

0 


38 


29 

0 

32 

Norway . 

0 

0 

4 

4 


0 

0 


72 


65 

0 

70 

Netherlands . . . 

2 

0 

92 

53 


16 

5 


1,224 


915 

6 

1.001 

Poland * Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

161 

112 


2 

4 


1.493 


1,487 

4 

1,615 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

54 

24 



— 


543 


459 


484 

Romania 


1 



l) 

0 x) 

0 

X) 

262 

1) 

131 

0 

162 

United Kingdom 

*’*63 

“'591 

1,120 

* 1,326 


561 

609 


15.057 


13.810 

748 

15,169 

Sweden . 

— 


76 

54 



— 


698 


617 

— 

672 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

42 

33 


0 

I 


661 


509 

| 

549 

Czechoslovakia . . 

4 

3 

213 

120 


49 

45 


2,343 


1,995 

48 

2,129 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

29 

28 


1 

0 


382 

; 

336 

0 

375 

D.S.S. R ... 





1) 

189 1 ) 

0 

I) 

408 

I) 

510 

0 

512 

CftBflda 

— 

-1* 

"l34 

j ’“7 





1,557 


1,298 

— 

1357 

Chile. 

_ 

_ 





_ 

2) 

43 

2) 

19 

_ 

29 

Colombia . . . 

— 

_ 




— 

_ 

3) 

46 



— 


Ceylon. 

0 

0 

4 

2 


0 

0 


18 


“*2I 

0 

”’22 

China . 





t) 

1,097 1 ) 

831 

I) 

412 

1) 

797 

892 

916 

Chosen. 





2) 

0 2 ) 

0 

is) 

27 

2) 

19 

0- 

20 

Taiwan ... 

— 

-1 






2) 

7 

2) 

5 

— 

6 

Jttdo-China . . . 

• .. 




2 ) 

11 2 ) 

8 

2) 

188 

2) 

65 

9 

111 

Jtpan . 





x) 

598 1 ) 

455 

x) 

19,031 

x) 

14,659 

582 

18,088 

Wanchukuo .... 





2) 

3 a) 

0 

2) 

551 

2) 

328 

0 

i 428 

Palestine: Br. m t 





2) 

0 2 ) 

0 

2) 

9 

2) 

14 

0 

1 16 

Algeria. 





X) 

2 i) 

1 

x) 

4 

l) 

4 

1 

5 

Australia ... 

0 

0 

6 

6 


0 

1 


50 


81 

1 

86 

Totals . . . 

2,907 

5,063 

4,048 

3,306 


60,885 

59,237 


68348 


59,805 

65,794 

67,216 


i) Up to 31 May. — a) Up to 30 April — 3) Up to 31 March — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) From 1st April 1937 
the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign 
couu tries. 
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JuRt J 

Ten months (Sept 

r-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(S ept 1 -Aug 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports J 

Import* j 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 



*937 j 

1936 | 

*937 | 

J936 

1936 37 | 

1935-36 

X 936 37 | 

1933-36 | 

1935-36 

i933'36 

l xporting Countries | 




Wool* — Thousand lb. 





Hungary . . . 


0 

31 

229 

15011 

789 

580 


1,069 i 

1,528 

952 

1,900 

Irish Free State 


1.292 

990 

71 , 

75 

13,113 

12,505 


683 

410 

16,098 

569 

Argentina . . « 

f «> 

10,889 

8,644 

— j 

— 

232,831 

216503 


- 1 

— 

233.382 

— 

U) 

3.406 

4,096 

— i 

— 

38 402 

42,020 



— 

45,720 

— 

Chile . , , 






z) 24,705 

z) 16,971 

z) 

487 ! 

2 } 902 

19,004 

1,504 

l’( ru 


* 


~ 1 

— 

4 ) 4 323 i4) 3 569 


- I 

— 

12 445 

— 


1 «) 

2.458 

4,297 

0 

0 

126,226 1 85,842 


0 1 

0 

90,568 

0 

t ttlijlkt} 

1 ft) 

714 

575 

0 

0 

12 286 

9,425 ! 


0 

0 

10,274 

0 

Uuim 


* 


— 

— 

1 ) 32,287 

1 ) 25,329 ! 


— 1 

— 

31,350 

— 

India by sea 5 ) 


7,169 

3,*76 

443 

262 

63,403 | 

49 245 


6,107 

6,061 

55,923 

6.784 

» by land 3 ) 

— 

— 




— 

i) 

13.012 

3) 7.787 

— 

16.462 

It UJ 

1 

, 


... 1 


1 ) 10.759 

1 ) 7,185 

1 ) 

62 . 

1 ) B 

11,338 

35 

It m 

1 

. 



* *, 

z) 11,327 

2 ) 11,352 

2 ) 

0 1 

2 ) 0 

19 837 

0 

M mclnikuo 

t i 



1 


2 ) 5,187 

2 ) 3,675 iz) 

1,153 

2 ) 919 

6 078 

1,321 

1 iiottnc Br m 






3 ) 234 

z) 119 

2 ) 

7 

2 ) 18 

205 

20 

s>m & J«tb Fr nt t 

311 

412 

328 1 

13 

7,013 

3,680 


820 

185 

4,930 

223 

Vh ru 






t) 16 779 

1 ) 9 588 

1 ) 

2,414 

1 ) 1,281 

14,793 

2,079 

1 ^pt 






1 ) 4 160 

1 ) 2,668 

x) 

35 

x) 62 

4,096 

64 

lntch Morocco 






.) 5,864 

z) 1,444 is) 

31 

z) 20 1 

3 739 

57 

I urn 






T) 6 543 

1 ) 840 

1 ) 

168 

1 ) 373 

1 107 

518 


1 a) 

8 929 

9 15b 



240 190 

206.303 

X) 

176 

1 ) 97 

213,150 

91 

v 11 Ol g Atnca 

i b) 

9% 

454 


1 

8,073 

5 461 

*) 

1 799 

x) 1 651 

6.512 

2,174 


M 

19 220 

19 158 

381 

880 1 

728 394 

701 754 


3,098 

8 757 

732.907 

9,222 


1 ft) 

4 361 

4 129 

15 

0 

56 577 

54 490 


77 

110 . 

64,627 

157 

* . .... 

1 a) 

5 118 

4.2)1 



228 221 

257 556 

2) 

99 

2 ) 90 

262,902 

90 


1 ft) 

5 900 

5 040 



42,274 

42 221 

*) 

4 

*») »3 

52,812 

I 

13 

importing Countries 













1 «) 

0 

0 

21 757 

20 884 

234 

366 


144,383 

154 754 

395 

182,850 


\ *) 

7 

42 

3 201 

4 290 

201 

1 1)1 


32,351 

27 805 

1,146 

35,991 

\itstm 


15 

1 22 

1 1 246 | 

2 136 

148 

218 


16,857 

20 887 

251 

1 23,671 

i>< too huxtmb 

1 a) 

6 812 

2 156 

21.078 

12,231 

89 728 

60,616 


250,342 

199 144 

68,859 

1 220,794 

1 con Un 

\ *) 

1.812 

• 1.559 

430 

311 

23.911 

21,678 


6,221 

4,394 

26,546 

1 5,437 

Bul^an 1 


0 

f 0 

117 

223 

0 

0 


1 195 

1321 

0 

1612 

Dtnmark . . 


13 

31 

472 

452 

377 

337 


5 203 

4.345 

392 

, 4.921 

Spam . . . 



1 — 

~~ | 



— • 


•— * 



■— 

1 stoma 


0 

! 0 

37 

22 

0 

0 


615 

1 736 , 

0 

1 895 

I inland . . . 


; 2 

0 1 582 

470 

247 

203 


5,770 

4,769 

; 214 

, 5,692 

I ranee 


6.541 

3,691 

39,846 

31 099 

65 963 

44 798 


274 155 

323,287 

57.431 

1 *62.091 

(•recce 


234 

22 0 

564 

! 014 | 

1.936 

1,215 


6415 

9,306 

1,676 

, 11.050 


/ «) 

0 

2 

9,969 

2,414 j 

0 

212 


60,857 

33 012 

212 

1 39,256 


1 ft) 

2 

0 

789 

395 ! 

1,310 

26 


5,461 

7.507 

42 

1 8 871 

I it via 


0 

0 

128 

154 ! 

0 

0 


1482 

[ 1,590 

0 

2,006 

1 ithuauia 


4 

0 

101 

106 | 

7 

0 


697 

1 743 | 

0 

891 

Norway , , . 


161 

99 

227 

| 220 

1413 1 944 


2,465 

| 2412 1 

1,111 

2,820 


i «) 

282 

238 

249 

443 

4,683 

2,652 


5,258 

5 695 

3,499 

6,975 


1 ft) 

40 

31 

461 

1 260 

902 

1,116 


5,807 

4 279 

1,235 

5,110 

Poland »Dantzig . . 

49 

2 

3 642 

1,113 

192 

157 


44 655 

t 38180 

168 

44,406 

Portugal 


194 

77 

348 

172 

2,352 

906 


3,031 

2,831 

1210 

. 3 042 

Romania 






0 939 

1 ) 267 

x) 

1,349 

1 ) 908 

306 

1 1,056 

United Kingdom . 

29,227 

25,988 

81,737 

67,980 

266,200 

271,853 


761 400 

802.988 

321.201 

879,321 

Sweden . . , 



— 

1,735 

862 

— 

— 


18,464 

16 967 

— 

I 20324 

Switzerland . . 


22 

26 

1,775 

1,958 

249 

192 


15,410 

1 13,530 

256 

1 15,973 

Czechoslovakia 


66 

97 

3,280 

2,465 

368 

941 


37,269 

1 36 639 

1,074 

43,222 

Yugoslavia . . 


13 

723 

564 

939 

1,019 

4,255 


7,033 

7.593 

4,958 

9,509 


/ <0 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

x) 

44,196 

x) 44,996 

0 

49,077 

11 S 8 R 

\ ft) 





1 } 0 

1 ) 0 

t) 

14,147 

x) 10,146 

0 

14.667 

Canada . . . 


’ 141 

492 

4,310 

2.910 

6,506 

7,374 


23 283 

, 19 676 

8,543 

22,520 

United States . 


2 

0 

28,517 

17,542 

13 

24 


336,413 

1 208.269 

24 

241,894 

Japan . , , . 

* - 





1 ) 271 

x) 883 

x) 215.223 

x) 232.090 

1.102 

261,981 

Totals . 


116,603 

100,285 

228,629 

174,445 

■ 

2,389,129 

2,192,639 

2,378,708 

1 

2,271,076 

2,416,600 

2,471,214 


a) m Wool, greasy. — b) Wool, scoured — 1) Up to 31 May — 2) Up to 30 April — 3 ) Up to 31 March 4) Up to 
December — 3) From tat April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade 
of Burma with other foreign countries 








640 S TRADE — BUTTER 


COUNTRIES 

June 

| Six months (January 1 June 30} 

Twelve months 
(J anuary r-Dce 31) 

J Exporis 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

j 1937 1936 

1937 1936 | 

1937 | 1938 

1937 

| 1936 

| 1938 

1938 


Exporting Countries 


Austria . . . 

Bulgcii ta 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

Hungary 

Irish Free State . . 
Latvia . . . 

Lithuania 

Norway . 

Netherlands 
Poland -Dantzig . . 
Romauia 

Sweden .... 
Yugoslavia 
U. S S R 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . . 

8yrm«tLeb.:Fr m t. 
Turhi y 

Union of South Afr 

Australia. 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries' 


Germany . . . . . 
Belgo Luxe mb R U. 

Spain . 

France. 

Greece . 

Italy . 

Portugal 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Peru . 

Ceylon. 

China . . 

India by sea 4 ) . 

* , by land 4) 
Netherlands Indies 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China 
Iraq . . . 

Iran. 

Japan . 

British Malaya 
Manchukuo . 
Palestine: Br, m t 
Algeria ... 

5*ypt. 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis. 


Totals . 


408 

2 1 

33,224 
3,799 
4 059 
950 
8,543 
4,621 
3.913 

12,630 1 
2,399 ( 

5,419 
82 . 

328 


9,473 
26 614 


0 

2 

955 

126 

9 

518 

0 

2 

40 

60 


35 


118,318 


Butter* — Thousand lb. 


840 

0 

2 


3 082 


3 100 


4 


7 

2 

0 

0 


9 


2 


0 


0 

31,006 

0 

0 


169,726 


161,079 


0 


7 

3,188 

0 

0 


11,969 


9,121 


0 


0 

2,787 

0 

0 


18 506 


15.192 


0 


0 

739 

0 

0 


6 466 


3,527 


0 


0 

9,564 

7 

2 


16 081 


20 929 


1,453 


4 

4,308 

0 

0 


17,712 


16,244 


0 


0 

5,049 

0 

0 


11,530 


11,413 


0 


0 

1! 

0 

0 


245 


362 


0 


0 

12,868 

0 

2 


60,890 


64,642 


18 


33 

1,049 

0 

0 


6,116 


7,871 


0 


0 



... 

1 ) 

53 

r) 

57 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

'4,270 

0 

0 

23,797 


18,519 


0 


412 

82 

— 

.. 


132 


93 


— 






1 ) 

4 065 

1 ) 

3,851 

1 ) 

24 

1 ) 

295 

1.623 

— 

— 


13.644 


11,391 


— 


— 




«) 

7 

2 ) 

11 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

37 

“ lb 

7 


16) 


331 


97 


106 


— 


1 ) 

2 

1 ) 

9 


— 


— 



.. ! 

1 ) 

6 982 

1 ) 

7,555 

1 ) 

0 

11 

0 

7.145 

0 

0 


94,931 


106 257 

0 

2 

26,158 


— 


188,489 


156,621 





0 

11,817 

9,520 


0 


0 


77,050 


75.046 

4 

4 

130 


22 


33 


2.886 


7.072 

1,618 

119 j 

| 134 


3.250 


4,127 


719 


3,452 

— 

77 

| 117 


— 


— 


317 


375 

205 

66 

; 97 


694 


562 1 


4,616 


269 

0 

0 

13 


35 


0 


26 


196 

514 

108,247 

98,190 


6,795 


5,152 


543,474 


549,464 

0 

20 ! 

24 


4 I 


2 ! 


5,005 


1,466 

0 

575 

no 


838 1 


2 


1,259 


340 

908 

2 

0 


216 


1,063 


51 


106 

134 

223 

168 


467 ! 


454 


9,591 


4,680 


66 

‘68 


-1’ 




386 


‘*375 

— 




— 


— 

t) 

478 

ID 

423 

13 

73 

* *71 


172 


119 


487 


505 

— 

•• 



— 



3) 

2,690 

1 

2,275 

— 




— 


— 

1 ) 

3,534 

x) 

3,889 

— 

... 



— 


— 

2 ) 

1,120 

2 ) 

1,045 

.,. 



D 

0 

2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

284 

ID 

207 

... 

... 


I) 

7 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

11 

ID 

4 

... 

... 


2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

7 

... 



I) 

13 

1 ) 

586 

1 ) 

1,164 

D 

7 




D 

247 

1 ) 

262 

X) 

2,280 

■d 

1,748 

— 

... 


2) 

119 

2 ) 

40 


— 

—* 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

1,658 

2 ) 

1,638 

... 



D 

2 

1 ) 

2 

I) 

1,790 

D 

1,629 

... 



D 

7 

x) 

33 

I) 

412 

X) 

478 

— 




— 


— 

2) 

1,314 

2) 

1,501 




D 

0 

1) 

2 

x) 

869 

X) 

930 

114,122 

121414 

1 

| 108,655 

667,364 

630,578 

665,186 

659,*53 


7,802 

73 

322,328 

24,152 

30.836 

10,401 

58,032 

38,118 

32,252 

423 

132,686 

24,046 

218 

42,126 

269 

51,097 

22.642 

31 

750 

33 

9,273 

185,672 

313,168 


0 

68 

12.679 

1,107 

II 

9,237 

7 

379 

5,130 

825 

26 


218 


4 

2 

2 

688 

631 


1,337*4*7 


13 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 

414 

15,679 

0 

161 

0 

4 


166,245 

8,139 

4,251 

780 

864 

340 

1,095,624 

3,223 

496 

119 

9,872 

467 

805 

939 

944 

5,022 

9,196 

3,078 

917 

13 

4 

13 

4,105 

187 

5,494 

4,394 

1,316 

4.017 

2,026 


1,349*428 


1) Up to 31 May — 2) Up to 30 April — 3) Up to 31 March — 4) From 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include 
the trade ot India with B unaa, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 

























TRADE 


4‘W’ ; 


64I 



June | 

Six months (January x-June 30 ) 

Twelve monts 
(Jan. 1 -Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*937 | 1936 

*937 | 1936 

1937 j 1936 

*937 | 1938 

1938 

1938 


Exporting Countries: 


Austria . 

Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Estonia . 

Finland . 

Italy 
Latvia . 

Lithuania . . 
Norway , . . 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantsig 
Komutiia . . 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Canada , . . 
Australia . . . 
Turkey . . . 

1 Tuon of South Afr 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Importing Countries: 


Germany. 

Belgo-Luxcmb. E. U. 
Spain ...... 

France . 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . 
Sweden .... . . 

USSR . 

United States . . . 

Chile. 

Peru. 

Ceylon. 

ludiu: by sea 4) . . 
Java and Madura . 
Indo-China .... 

Iraq.. 

Iran. 

Japnu . 

British Malaya . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 
Syria &Leb.: Fr.m.t. 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis ....... 


Totals . 


163 

1.442 

49 

1.164 

4,689 

22 

130 

342 

11,473 

150 

*3,243 

132 

302 

6,883 

251 


648 

15,604 


22 

29 

1,764 

71 

42 

201 

II 

419 


68 


49 


50,271 


Cheese, — Thousand lb. 


362 

260 

209 


5.005 


4,352 


1,122 


1,019 

8.620 

251 

0 

0 


1,376 


1,878 


0 


0 

4,206 

1,737 

0 

0 


10,055 


11,072 


15 


9 

21,008 

2 

0 

0 


271 


86 


0 


0 

198 

756 

2 

2 


6,457 


5,071 


13 


9 

10,864 

2,857 

935 

877 


26,817 


14,623 


3.799 


3,772 

] 42,845 

2 

0 

0 


86 


44 


0 


0 

119 

417 

0 

0 


348 


452 


0 


0 

972 

245 

22 

15 


1,986 


1,715 


143 


108 

2.381 

10,384 

42 

57 


64,505 


57,272 


390 


428 

125,311 

7 

24 

18 


694 


49 


112 


119 

441 

... 

... 


r) 

33 

x) 

4 

1) 

31 

1) 

20 

128 

3,386 

220 

’*218 


17,066 


21,896 


1,905 


1.488 

40,737 

152 

247 

196 


675 


862 


1.173 


1,279 

1.554 

571 

2 

2 


1,241 


1,074 


20 


IS 

4.676 

5,315 

77 

66 


12,639 


13,221 


705 


432 

81,891 

240 

— 

— 


1,303 


1.082 


— 


— 

2,813 


— 

— 

1) 

9 

x) 

40 


— 


— 

90 




1) 

1.444 

X) 

1,089 

X) 

99 

1) 

75 

1,369 

*150 

*" 9 

4 


7,207 


5,736 


64 


31 

12,454 

15,252 




101,109 


100,661 

a) 

2 

2) 

2 

185,722 

20 

5,333 

4,608 


123 


165 


34,403 


30,287 

262 

_ ,8 | 

4,317 

4,504 

_ l 

1 

185 


150 


23,038 


23,144 

| 366 

1.819 

3,258 

2,842 | 


13,014 


12,075 


14,493 


15,981 

j 23,345 

123 

31 

35 


472; 


245 


494 


231 

705 

31 

0 

0! 


399 


364 


0 


0 

767 

77 

2 

2 i 


498 


342 


22 


64 

1,814 

4 

>3 j 

22 j 


73 

i 

64 


99 


123 

121 

461 

! 21,713 

28,016 l 


2,793 


2,956 | 

1 

147,426 


147,426 

6,012 

— 

139 

212 | 


— 


— 


1,056 


1,669 

— 

* 9 • 

... 


x) 

2 

I) 

24 

r) 

410 

1) 

337 

90 

143 

4*808 

4,257 


529 


589 


30,197 


24,352 

1,135 




2) 

7 

2) 

15 

_ 1 

2) 

15 

2) 

13 

26 


*'* 18 

*’* 13 


_ 




*‘*97 


***75 

_ 

0 

93 

68 


2 


2 


659 


478 

2 

— 




— 


— 

x) 

732 

r) 

542 

— 




2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

260 

2) 

198 

2 

. *. 



X) 

11 : 

I) 

4 

1) 

IS 

I) 

24 

7 


9 9 0 

* • • 

2) 

0 

t) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

!*) 

2 

0 

_ 


• . » 


— 


— 

3) 

35 

3) 

40 

— 

... 

90 0 

000 

1 ) 

7 

l) 

7 

I) 

176 

I) 

126 

18 


000 


2 ) 

15 

2) 

55 

2 ) 

750 

2 ) 

470 

57 

n 

‘49 

*‘*51 


271 

134 


463 


560 

470 


• • • 

l) 

18 

I) 

44 

I) 

4,731 

x) 

4,896 

88 


... 

a • • 

I) 

24 

x) 

7 

1 ) 

3,195 

x) 

3,003 

44 

_ 

# • ♦ 

• • • 


— 


— 

2 ) 

1,294 

2 ) 

1,268 

— 

... 

... 


x) 

18 

X) 

75 

I) 

1,310 

x) 

1,060 

104 

44,793 

41,616 

46,294 

278,787 

259,596 

274,966 

265,175 

565,834 


% 

2 *r 

7,460 

0 

2 

269 

007 

223 

55 

3.505 

2,555 

53 

1,241 


236 

99 

0 


61,507 

50,834 

32,465 

370 


li£ 

300,620 

3,530 

756 

59,851 

44 

648 

220 

1.184 

1,733 

602 

62 

2 

168 , 
337 
1,845 
957 
11.025 
7,771 
3,675 
2 ,W 




1) up to 31 May. —* 2) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. — 4) From 1st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include M>‘. 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. -*' 
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TRADE 


CACAO 


Jirm Nine months (October i-Jnne 30 ) 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

r 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 

1936 

1937 | 

1936 

1936*37 

1935*36 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1933-36 

1935-36 


1 

1 



Cacao. —• 1 

thousand 

lb. 





B*porttng Countries 














Grenada . 

1 769 

388 


— 


7,231 

7,848 


— 


— 

8,228 


Haiti 



— 

— 

1 ) 

2,619 

1 ) 3,364 


— 


— 

3,876 

— 

Santo Domingo 



— 

— 

1 ) 

27,668 

1 ) 31,793 


— 


— 

40,259 

— 

Brazil . 

. 


— 

— 

3) 109.343 

3 ) 150,988 


— 


— 

279.988 

— 

Equador. 



— 1 

— 

1 ) 

23,687 

x) 33,054 


— 


— 

45,096 

— 

Trinidad . . 



— 

— 

1 ) 

20,479 

1 ) 22,769 


— 


— 

27,805 

— 

Venezuela. 



_ 1 

— 

2 ) 

16,755 

2 ) 16,852 


— 


— 

29,198 

— 

Ceylon. 

Netherlands Indies 

758 

357 

—* 



7,275 

4,868 


— 


*— 

6,102 

— 

Java and Madura 



— 

— 

1 ) 

1,424 

i) 2,401 


— 


— 

3,995 

— 

Cameroon. Ft m t 

708 

1,014 

— 

— 


51,950 

47 971 


— 


— 

52,927 

— 

Ivory Coast . . . 

13.631 

7,780 

— 

— 


106 160 

100,809 


— 



108,840 

— 

Gold Coast . . . 

14,063 

20,900 

— 

— 


596,374 

539,722 


— 


— 

639,440 

— 

Madagascar 

Nigeria and Came- 

* 


— 

— 

■> 

434 

1 ) 642 


— 


— 

829 

— 

roon Brit m t 



— 

— 

It) 192,766 

x) 162,512 


- 


— 

201,931 

— 

S&o Thomd and Prm* 














cipe Islands 

3,303 

3,071 

— 

— 


15,117 

28,429 


— 


— 

31,780 

— 

Togo. Fr m t 

168 

1,960 

—- 

— 


17,778 

17,648 


— 


— 

21,182 

—- 

Importing Countries 














Germany. 

172 

0 

13,869 

14,663 


2.3% 

7 


120,357 


133 290 

7 

172,395 

Austria 

— 

— 

t>04 

1,118 


__ 

— 


10,917 


10,084 

— 

13 038 

Belgo Duxeinb F, U 

11 

0 

961 

1.067 


132 

11 


18,272 


17 994 

123 

25,018 

Bulgaria . . . . 

— 

— 

44 

90 


— 

*— 


1,107 


1 349 


1,559 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

688 

692 


-- 

— 


7.743 


7,901 

— 

9,914 

Spain 

Estonia 

— 

— 

— 








• 


— 

— 

— 

57 

60 


— 

— 


500 


708 

— 

844 

Finland. 


— 

II 

18 


— 

— 


225 


236 

— 

304 

France . ... 

22 

0 

7,877 

9,687 


522 

9 


74,018 


78,269 

9 1 

104,114 

Greece . 

_ 

— 

425 

223 


— 

— 


2,606 


2,674 


3 497 

Hungary . ... 

1 - 1 

— 

538 

507 


— 

— 


6,519 


7,745 


9,961 

Irish Free State 


— 

179 

295 


— 

— 


3,027 


3,056 

_ 1 

3,349 

Italy . 

— 

— 

3,018 

1,252 



— 


11.565 


18,179 

— 1 

, 21,050 

Eatvia . 

— 

— 

37 

77 



— 


906 


924 

— 1 

1,199 

Lithuania .... 

— 

— 

86 

29 


— 

— 


736 


847 

— 

, 1.047 

Norway . 

1 — 

— 

489 1 

560 





5,803 


4,032 

— 

i 5,514 

Netherlands . . . 

1 472 

432 

7,269 1 

11,541 


5 326 

3,931 


106,949 


124264 

5,181 

I 152.545 

Poland Dantzig . 

— 

— 

1,232 

1,257 


— 

— 


11,680 


10,950 

— 

14,035 

Portugal .... 

0 

0 

35 

40 


4 

57 


802 


873 

66 

1.091 

Romania 

— 

— 





— 

1) 

2,676 

1) 

2.875 

— 

1 3,878 

United Kingdom 

1 527 

734 

4,943 

i 0.002 


5.979 

5,073 


222,222 


261 989 

8.494 1 

276,108 

Sweden . 

— 

— 

738 

758 


— 

— 


10,732 


9,061 

- 

12,178 

Switzerland .... 

7 

22 

1,554 1 

569 


40 

53 


14,599 


15,640 

68 

17,183 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1 _ 

_ 

1,773 

1,142 


— 

— 


23,953 


22,562 

— 

27,055 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

209 

99 


— 

— 


1,993 


1,499 

— 

1.645 

c.sss 

— 

— 




— 

— 

1) 

12,086 

1 ) 

12,974 

— 

16,048 

Canada . 

— 

— 

2,747 

'2.463 


— 

— 


29,652 


21,385 

— 

27,847 

United States , . . 

— 

— 

39,326 

16,070 


— 

1 _ 


556,360 


453,567 

— 

580,159 

Chile 

— 

— 



— 

l — 

2 ) 

1,107 

*> 

1,389 

— 

1,784 

Colombia 

— 

— 




—. 

1 — 

V 

450 

— 

Peru 


1 



4 ) 

9 U) 15 

4) 

77 

♦> 

146 

26 

"'705 

Uruguay 

— 


51 

"*134 


— 

— 


505 


688 

— 

1,027 

Iran 

— 

— 




— 

— 

2 ) 

9 

2) 

24 

— 

20 

British Malaya. 

— 

— 


• 4 » 


— 

— 

3) 

2,665 

3) 

2,150 

— 

4,248 





1 ) 

112 

1 ) 110 

I) 

117 ! 

1) 

75 

141 

(08 

Palestine: Br m t 

— 

— 



— 

— 

2 ) 

450 , 

2) 

478 


785 

Syria & Deb *Fr m t 

— 

— 

0 

0 


— 

— 


7 

13 

— 

13 

Algeria . . 





0 

95 

1 ) 60 

l) 

287 

1) 

547 

60 

686 

Egypt 

— 

— 

... 



— 

— 

I) 

364 

1) 

395 

—« 

496 

French Morocco . 

— 

— 

. . | 



— 

— 

2 ) 

86 

2 ) 

62 

— 

95 

Tunis . . . 


— 


... 


— 

— 

l) 

15 

1 ) 

18 

— 

35 

Union of South Africa 

— 





— 

— 

I) 

1,684 

1 ) 

2.619 

— 

3,322 

Australia ..... 

13 

11 

“*55 

” 163 


37 

57 


13,849 


11,755 

104 

12,403 

New Zealand . . . 

— 


... 



— 

— 

*) 

2,601 

2) 

2,648 

*— 

3,353 

Totals . . . 

34,624 

36,669 

88317 

74376 

1,211,712 

1,181,053 

132,281 

1 >247,934 

14115,755 

1431,853 


1) XJp to 31 May —- a) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. —- 4) Up to 31 December. 


























TRADE — TEA ' ’ 643 S* 


COUNTRIES 

June 

| Twelve months (July i*June 30 ) 

1 Twelve months 
| (July i-june 30 ! 

| Exports 

Imports 

j Exports 

i Imports 

Exports 

Import# 

my 

*93 6 

*937 

1936 

193^-37 

| 1935-36 

X936-37 

*935-36 

*935-36 

1935-36 





Tea. — Thousand lb. 






Exporting Countries: 













Ceylon ...... 

19,079 

20,097 

0 

! 0 

202,290 

223,530 


0 


0 

_ 


China .. 

•.. 


... 


1 ) 88.972 

1 ) 71,234 

*) 

830 

1 ) 

657 

_, 

_ 

Chosen. 

... 


,., 


2 ) 130 

2 ) 185 

2 ) 

18 

2 ) 

0 

_ 

_ 

Taiwan. 

*.. 


.. • 


2 ) 18,836 

2 ) 17,489 

2 } 

79 

2 ) 

66 

— 


India: by sea 5 ) 

11,023 

12,963 

214 

174 

299,691 

313,419 


4,021 


5,199 

— 

_ 

» : by laud 5 ). . 





3 ) 13,384 

3 ) 13,287 

3) 

1,764 

3) 

1,878 



Netherlands Indies* 













Java and Madura. 





1 ) 107,676 

1 ) 107,315 

ij 

606 

I) 

915 

_ 

— 

Outer Provinces 




- 

1 ) 26,012 

1 ) 26.330 





_ 

— 

1 udO'Chimi 





2 ) 2,804 

2 ) 2,463 

2 ) 

1,087 

2 ) 

1,429 

— 


Japan. 





1 ) 36,032 

1 ) 30,223 


1,012 

0 

437 



I m for ting Countries: 













U rmany. 

20 

0 

884 

637 

150 

0 


10 809 


10,152 

_ 


Austria . . . 

— 

— 

33 

37 

— 



794 


785 

_ 

_ 

Odgo Luxemh 1 . V 

0 

0 

55 

46 

2 

2 


668 


564 

_ 

— 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

0 

7 


— 


84 


66 

_ 

_ 

Denmark .... 

__ 

— 

90 

73 

— 

— 


1,252 


1,120 

— 

— 

‘'pain. 

— 


—- 

— 




— 



_ 


1 stonia . . 

— 

_ 

7 

7 

— 

— 


99 


95 


— 

1 inland . , . 

— 

__ 

15 

20 

— 

— 


293 


276 

_ 

_ 

T r irice. 

0 

2 

284 

198 

15 

18 


3,280 


2,855 

— 

_ 

< freece. 

— 

— 

15 

44 

— 

— 


395 


445 

_ 

_ 

Hungary .... 

— 

— 

33 

15 

— 

— 


511 


430 

— 

_ 

Irish Free State . 

306 

0 

4,623 

1,975 

340 

24 


22,869 


22.434 

_ 

_ 

Italy . 

— 


46 

9 

— 

— 


225 


196 

_ 


Latvia.* 

— 

__ 

4 

4 


_ 


73 


71 

_ 


Lithuania. 

— 

— 

0 

11 

_ 

— 


82 


93 

_ 


Norway . 

— 

— 

26 

24 

_ 

— 


362 


362 

_ 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

11 

7 

2,231 

2,674 

112 

112 


27,322 


28,980 

_ 


Poland Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

317 

317 

2 

2 


4 081 


3,461 

— 

— 

Portugal .... 

— 

— 

40 

31 

— 

— 


397 ! 


443 

__ 

— 

Romania 

— 

— 



_ 

—. 

1 ) 

688 i 

1 ) 

723 

_ 


l T rated Kingdom . . 

5,703 

5.326 

29,216 

29,507 

70.804 

72,067 


439,361 


486,313 

— 

— 

Sweden. 


— 

82 

64 

— 

— 


990 i 


1,016 

— 

_ 

Switzerland . . . 

2 

2 

119 

86 

31 

26 


1,786 i 


1,819 

_ 


Chechoslovakia, . 

— 


60 

55 




1,226 


1,166 

_ 

_ 

Jugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

24 

29 

— 

— 


401 1 


381 

— 

— 

USSR .... 





1 ) 8,534 

1 ) 15,582 

*) 

32,159 ! 

*) 

33,771 

— 

— 

Canada . 


— 

*4,092 

*1.859 

— 

— 


38,923 1 


44,214 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

— 

—. 

7,372 

5.172 

— 

— I 


92,270 j 


83,917 

— 


Chile. 

— 

— 



— 

— j 

1 ) 

4,713 1 

I) 

3,657 

— 


Peru. 

— 

— 



— 

— 

4) 

507 ' 

4) 

842 

— 


Iraq. 

.., 




r) 9 

1 ) 57 

1 ) 

6,41$ | 

I) 

4,949 

— 

— 

Xi ati . ... 


... 



2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 

15,232 

2 ) 

11,292 

— 

— 

Jintish Malaya. . 

... 

... 



1 ) 1,085 

1 ) 1,038 

I) 

4.775 1 

*) 

4,137 

— 

— 

Matichukuo . . . 


— 



— 

— 

2 ) 

8.455 1 

2 ) 

6.819 

— 

— 

Palestine. Br m t.. 





2 } 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 

653 

3) 

487 

— 

— 

Syria &X*b.:Fr. m, t. 

0 

0 

*** 2 

* * 11 

0 

11 


474 1 


298 

— 

—- 

Turkey. 

— 

— 



— 

— 

I) 

2.458 , 

*) 

1,468 

— 


Algeria. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I) 4 

*) 4 

*> 

3,477 

*) 

2,299 

— 

— 

Hgypt . 

— 

— 





1 ) 

15,779 | 

I) 

12,763 

— 

— 

Pi each Morocco . . 

... 




2 ) 348 

2 ) 216 

2 ) 

18,448 I 

2 ) 

15,082 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

_ 




— 

— 

1 ) 

3,080 


6,087 

— 

— 

Union of South Afr. 




« * A 

J) 637 

1 } 267 

I) 

13,991 

*) 

12,456 

— 

— 

Australia. 

■**31 

49 

4,601 

4.665 

608 

635 


48,797 I 


41,557 

— 

— 

New Zealand . . * 





2 ) 132 

2 ) 101 

2 ) 

8,927 

2 ) 

9,002 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

36,17$ 

38,444 

54,48$ 

47,751 

878,640 

895)637 

847,048 

870,124 

—* 



*) Up to 31 May. — a) Up to 30 April. — 3) Up to 31 March. — 4) Up to 31 December. — 5) Prom ist April * 937 . the Indian 
statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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TRADE — COFFEE 




JUNI 


Twelve months (July i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J uly x-June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


! 1937 

»930 

1937 

1936 

| 1936-37 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1935-36 

X&35-36 

X935-36 

Exporting Countries: 
Costa Rica . . . 

476 

1,122 


Co 

flee. - 

I 56.170 

Thousand 

46,875 

lb. 

- 




Cuba. 



— 

— 

! 3 ) 8,620 

i) 3.913 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

Guadalupe. . . 




— 

13) 705 13 ) 560 


— 

— 

_ 

— 

Guatemala .... 

4,910 

6,312 

— 

— 

108,677 

118,353 


—. 

— 


_ 

Haiti . . . 



— 

— 

|i) 53,597 

x) 73,134 


— 

— 


_ 

Nicaragua . 



— 

— 

\i) 23,788 

2 ) 22.247 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

Santo Domingo 



— 


x) 25.867 

1 ) 26,191 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

Salvador . ... 

,., 


— 

— 

1 ) 126,727 

1 ) 94,834 


— 

— 

_ 


Brazil . 

120,318 

127,309 

— 

— 

1.756.208 I 2,059,770 


— 

— 


_ 

Colombia. 



_ 


' 3 ) 423,077 13 ) 388.495 
|i) 6,638! 1 ) 10,196 


— 

— 

_ 


Dutch Guiana 

1 





— 

— 

— 

— 

Peru .... 


... 



4 ) 4,561 

4 ) 3,340 

4) 

4 

4 ) 13 

_ 

_ 

Aden: by sea . . 

1 


— 


1 ) 8,605 

1 ) 11,321 




__ 

India, by sea 3 ) . . 

1 670 

880 

24 

0 

18,193 | 25,761 


128 

0 

_ 


Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Maduia 





1 ) 72,501 |i) 51,897 


_ 

_ 



Outer Provinces 



— 

— 

’i) 136,588 

1 ) 109,175 


— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Indo-Chma . . 




... 

s) 765 

2 ) 1,537 

2 ) 

141 

2 ) 141 

_ 


Ivory Coast . . . 

1 


— 

— 

'i) 13.552 

2 ) 12,787 


— 

— 

— 

_ 

Kenya . . . 

1 904 

2.247 

— 


39,143 

45,914 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Madagascar . . 

1 



— 

1 ) 60,627 

1 ) 40 995 



— 

_ 

— 

Importing Countries: 












Germany. 

1 0 

0 

35.642 

28,519 

0 

0 


380,580 

329,173 

— 

_ 

Austria . 

1 0 

0 

919 

935 

0 

0 


11,513 

11,464 

_ 

_ 

Bclgo-Uuxerab. E. U. 

1 575 

51 

7.355 

8,007 

3,538 

728 


113,902 

108,968 

— 

_ 

Bulgaun. 

1 - 

— 

84 

106 

— 



1,217 

1,100 

_ 

_ 

Denmark. 

1 - 

- 

6.173 

5,688 

— 

— 


62,673 

56,467 

— 

— 

Spain . 

•— 

— 

—- 



—- 


— 

_ 


_ 

Estonia . 


— 

29 

II 

— 

— 


223 

192 

— 

_ 

Finland. 



3,982 

4,147 

_ 

_ 


47,803 

42,428 

_ 

_ 

Prance . 

2 

0 

45.565 

33.241 

37 

4 


413,253 

426,029 

_ 


Greece. 



1,182 

1,001 


— 


14,163 

13.314 


_ 

Hungary. 



362 

278 

— 

— 


4,319 

4,398 


_ 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

22 

44 

0 

0 


547 

595 

_ 

_ 

Italy. 

l 2 1 

0 

7.141 

4.965 

7 

15 


81,183 

1 79.166 

_ 

_ 

Eatvia. 

1 _ 1 

— 

33 

15 

— 

— 


342 

249 

_ 

_ 

Lithuania. 

1 - ! 

— 

37 

13 

— 

— 


359 

: 412 

_ 

— 

Norway. 

1 _ t 

— 

3.042 1 

1.918 

— 

— 


38,784 

1 41,515 

_ 

_ 

Netherlands .... 

1 315 ( 

55 1 

4,727 

2,520 

2,515 

6,839 


64.884 

! 91.580 

_ ! 

— 

Poland'Dant/ig . . 

0 1 

0 

1,076 

628 

15 

9 


12,553 

11,718 

_ 

— 

Portugal. 

168 

359 

902 i 

1,089 

2,231 

3,430 


14,581 

13,336 

_ 

— 

Romania . 

1 — 

— 1 



— 

— 

1 ) 

6,815 

x) 7.765 

_ 

_ 

United Kingdom . . 

1 564 ! 

1,036 | 

*i,'ioo 

' *ii43 

15.126 

23,473 

45,435 

52,270 

_ 

_ 

Sweden. 

— 1 


8.153 

i 7,185 

— 

— 


105,547 

105.842 

_ 


Switzerland .... 

0 

0 1 

1.786 

1 2,053 

4 

2 


34,300 

38,281 

— 

_ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

— 

— I 

1,936 

! 2,055 ' 

— 



24,877 

24.714 

_ 

_ 

Yugoslavia .... 

__ 1 

— | 

968 

1,779 

— 



14.599 

15,210 

_ 

_ 

U. S. S. R . 

18 1 

— 1 


, ... 1 

— 


x) 

578 

1 ) 1,129 

_ 

_ 

Canada . 


11 

*2.831 

3,477 1 278 

124,037 1 11,213 

214 


38,951 

39,196 

_ 

_ 

United States . . . 

483 | 

; 767 1 

136,266 

8.792 

1,760,840 

1 1,853.163 

_ 

_ 

Chile. 

1 

1 

— 1 


... 


2 ) 

5.864 

2 ) 6,651 

_ 

_ 

Uruguay . . 

Ceylon. 

_ i 

_ 1 

' * *454 

403 


— 


4,747 

5,044 

_ 

_ 

0 1 

1 2 

190 

130 

! 2 

2 


3,243 

2.738 

_ 

— 

Iraq. 

1 ... 1 


... | 


X) 0 

x) 0 

1 ) 

1.720 

1 ) 1,047 

_ 

— 

Iran ... 





' 2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 

161 

2 ) 154 

— 

__ 

Jupan . 

1 — 1 

1 — 


... 

- 


x) 

II. Ill 

1 ) 10,307 

_ 


British Malaya. . . 


1 



I) 5,287 

1 ) 4,837 , 

1 ) 

16,982 

1 ) 14,564 

_ 


Manchukuo 

— 

—- 

I ;*.*. ; 


t “ 

1 

2 ) 

370 

2 ) 265 

_ 

— 

Palestine: Br m t 


1 



a) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 

2.584 

2 ) 3,477 

_ 

__ 

Syria & Deb.: Fr.m.t, 

0 ! 

1 *” 0 

”*139 

172 

0 

4 


2.566 

2,390 

_ 


Turkey. 

— 

— 




— 

1 ) 

9,747 

x) 10,428 

_ 

— 

Algeria ...... 





! i) 4 

ji) 4 

1 ) 

27,699 

r) 29,192 

_ 

— 

Egypt . 

— 

— i 

! 


| - 


1 ) 

15,596 

1 ) 15,421 

—. 

— 

French Morocco . . 

— 

— 

'' ’ 



— 

2 ) 

4,663 

2 ) 5,201 

_ 


Tunis .. 

i 

... 

1 1,1 


x) 0 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 

2,959 

x) 3,029 

_ 


Union of South Air 



1 

1 4 ‘ 4 A 


|i> 7 

1 ) 11 

X) 

29,650 

1 ) 29.075 


_ 

Australia . 

1 2 

*** 2 

448 

*549 

75 

24 

4,123 

4.619 

_ 

— 

New Zealand . . * 


... 


... 

a) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 

403 

2 ) 348 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

129,407 

140,153 

272,568 

236,210 

2,984,948 

3,195,685 

3,439,282 

3,513,778 

— 

— 


1) Up to 31 Mav — 2) Up to 30 A pi il — 3) Up to 31 March — 4 ) Up to 31 December. — 3) Prom 1st April 1937, the Indian 
statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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Total stocks of home-grown cereals and linseed In Canada. 


Products 

1 


Lust day of month, 


July 1937 

| March 1937 | 

| July X 936 

July *935 

j July 1934 

1,000 centals 

Wheat. 

19,644 

70,803 

65,662 

121,964 

116.394 

Rye.. . 

230 

1,094 

1,789 

1,757 

2.251 

Barley. 

2,094 

9,472 

4,726 

2,669 

5.324 

Oats. 

6,215 

27,031 

13,729 

9,000 

10,561 

Linseed. 

260 

497 

151 

175 

264 


Stocks of cereals, linseed, and potatoes in farmers* hands in Canada. 




Last 

day of month 



Lust day of month 


Products 

July 

March 

July 

July 

July 

July 

March 

July 

July 

July 

1937 

1937 

193* 

1935 

1934 

19 37 

1937 

I93 f > 

1935 

1934 



Percentage of total production 



Stocks in 1,000 centals 


Wheat.. . 

1.7 

i 

20 1 

2 , 

3 

3 

2,399 

28,159 j 

3,312 

4,717 

5,240 

Rye. 

1.8 

9 

2.8 

1.5 

1 

44 

207 

152 

44 

21 

barley. 

2.1 

16 

5.0 

3 

3 

708 

5,374 1 

2,016 

97! 

883 

oats 1 ). 

5.6 

25 

7.9 

6 

6 

5.179 

23,147 ! 

10,603 

6,824 

6,573 

Unseed. . .. 

0.6 | 

5 _ __i 

12 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

6 

123 | 

__1 

4 

2 

2 


1 ) Canadian bushel converted to 32 lb 


Total stocks of wheat In different locations in Canada. 



Last day mouth 

_ 

Location i) 

July 1937 

March 1937 

| July 1936 

July 193 “) 

July 1934 


1,000 centals 

<">n farms , ......... .. 

2.399 

28,159 

3,312 

4,717 

5,240 

In country and interior terminal elevators, 
Western division. 

2,062 

15,462 

18,810 

29,007 

39.091 

In terminal elevators Lake Superior 3 ) . . 

4,087 

6,825 

15,292 

42,870 

35.633 

In elevators pacific Coast 3 ). 

2,596 

4,773 

5.242 

5,327 

5,751 

in Port Churchill elevators 

369 

369 

1,487 

1,434 

1,483 

In Eastern region elevators. 

3,589 

8,579 

13.421 

25.659 

18.953 

in flour mills , , , .. 

2,857 

3,916 

5,131 

5,186 

5.606 

In transit (railways and afloat). 

1,685 

2,720 

, 

2,967 

7,764 

4,635 f 

TOTAt WHEAT AS GRAIN IN CANADA. 

19,644 

70,803 

65,662 

! 

121,964 

116,394 


x) Quantities afloat fox unloading at Canadian porta are included in stocks in terminal elevators Lake Superior or in Eastern 
elevators, — a) Fort William and Port Arthur. — 3) Vancouver, Nevr Westminster, Victoria, Prince Rupert. — 4) Port Churchill,, 
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Total wheat in the United States 1). 




First day of month 


Location 

July h>37 | 

April 1937 

July X93« | 

July 1935 | 

July 1934 




x,ooo centals 



On farms 

! 

13128 

43 034 

26 393 

26,603 

37,510 

In interior mills and elevators 

7 387 

24,161 

13 486 i 

19,079 ; 

28,890 

Comraerci d wheat m store 

9 718 

20,845 

12 373 

1 

13,171 

48,329 

In merchant nulls and attached elevators 2 ) 

27 140 

37,876 

26 387 

27 540 

45,393 

Stored for others m merchant mills 2 ) 

! 4 600 

.714 

3,967 

2.174 

4 475 

Total U S wheat as gram 

61 973 

1 127630 

| 

82606 

88567 j 

1 164 597 

Flour (in terms of gram) in merchant mills 2 ) 

1 

11 404 

12,275 

12 887 

11046 j 

11 920 

Total U S uheat 

73177 

139,905 

1 

95493 

99613 

176517 

Canadian wheat iti store m bond m the IT s 
Wheat of other origin in store in bond in the 

3 187 

| 

7,213 

9 368 

i 

5 567 

6 073 

V S 

0 1 

0 

0 

867 

0 

Total wheat in thi TJ S 

76,354 

147 118 

104,861 

106,047 1 

182,590 


1 ) Incomplete data wheat 111 transit that his not txui purchased bv merchant millers and Win. U-flom other than that m 
nulls, are not included Also wlu.it 'in ttausit to muchmt mills and attached elevitors , and stocks of wheat bought to 
arrive” at nurchint mills, have been omitted, because the gieattr part of this whe it is ilrtady included in the dati given of 
stocks at these mills — „) lhe figures of the Bureiu of census, partial quitterlj census aie raised to represent all mills 


Wheat and wheat-flour held by commercial mills in the United States s) 




Last du> of month 


Location 

June 1937 

| Mirch 1937 | 

1 

June 1936 | 

June 1935 | 

June 1934 




1,000 centals 



Wheat stocks the property of commercial 
millers 2 ) 

Wheat held m mills, and null elevators 
attached to mills 

25 321 

35 452 

24 567 

25.585 

42,034 

Wheat in country or terminal eh valors 
not attached to mills 

4,019 

8,058 

5,049 

5650 

11,932 

Total 

29,340 

43510 

29616 

$1235 

53966 

Wheat flour in mills and warehouses, and in 
transit, sold and unsold 

Wheat stored for others in mills and mill 
elevators 

7,395 

7,985 

8,339 

7,132 

7,672 

4,292 

1,604 

3 693 

2,020 

4,144 

Cl UAL TOTAL 3 ) 

44,272 

56,602 

45,307 

1 

43,516 

69,148 


x) Partial census by the **Bureau of Census”, including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all com¬ 
mercial mills — a) lor wheat 41 in transit ” etc, see note 1 in preceding table — 3 ) Including flour in terms of grain* 
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Commercial cereal* in etore in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 

Specification 

August iq 37 

July 1937 

June IQ 57 

August Iq $6 

August 1935' 


1,000 centals 

Wheat : 






Canadian in Canada. 

17.504 

22,618 

29,315 

59,696 

112,073 ' 

U. S. in Canada. .. 

74 

35 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

53,600 

9,718 

10,253 

40,383 

20,843 < 

Canadian in the United States. 

2,467 

3,187 

4,810 

11,470 

6,304 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

469 

Total . . . 

73,645 

35,558 

44,378 

111,549 

139,689 

Rye : 






Canadian in Canada. 

122 

172 

354 

1,595 

1,636 

V. S. In Canada. 

83 

47 

53 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

665 

787 

1,139 

3,405 

3,868 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

f 

0 

193 

16 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,777 

Total . . . 

870 

1,006 

1.546 

5,193 

7,297 

Oakley : 






Canadian in Canada. 

1,346 

1,959 

2.396 

2.4 99 

1.632 

U. S. m Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V. S. m the United States. 

2,509 

22 60 

2.819 

4,728 

2,512 

Canadian in the United States. 

231 

170 

568 

187 

220 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172 

Total . . . 

4,086 

4,389 

5,783 

7,414 

4,536 

Otis : 






Canadian in Canada. 

983 

1,303 

1.547 

2,708 

2,051 

l\ S. in Canada. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

1,075 

634 

1.807 

12,436 

2,408 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

2,058 

1,937 

3,354 

15,144 

4,459 

Maize : 






U. S. in Canada. 

1 

1 

l 

108 

233 

Of other origin in Canada. 

2.290 

1,516 

980 

457 

1,401 

U. S. in the United States. 

4,158 

3,508 

2,417 

2,417 

3.149 

Of other origin In the United States. . . 

1.337 

75 

18 

0 

873 

Total . . . 1 

7,786 

5,100 ; 

3,416 

2,982 

5,656 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


Products 


Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) . 

Rye. 

Harley. 

Maize... 


Saturday nearest ist of mouth 


August 1937 

July 1937 

June 1937 

August 1936 

August 1935 

i.ooo centals 


15,336 

20,501 

24,682 

! 12,355 

10,142 

58 

427 

1,066 

, 336 

254 

1,292 

1,188 

1,344 

! 1.564 

1.420 

611 

1,014 

618 

1 592 

358 

17,861 

14,568 

! 

12.682 

14.654 

14,549 


Authority: Broamhall’s Corn Trad « News. 
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Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany z)» 


Last day of month 
| May 1937 I 
1,000 centals 


July 1936 


Jaiy 1933 


Wheat t 






Grain. 

6,469 

10,446 

13,578 

12,125 

23,396 

Flour for bread. 

946 

1,671 

1,570 

1,828 

2,884 

Total a) . . . 

/ 0,78} 

12,767 

15,759 

14,663 

27,402 

Rye: 






Grain. 

! 0,761 

11,356 

14,295 

7,427 

21,429 

Flour for bread. 

1.085 

1,232 

1,365 

533 

1.528 

Total 2 ) . 

12,357 } 

13,168 

16,301 

8,208 

23,676 

Barley. 

2,582 

1,012 

1,373 

2,357 

2,767 

Oats. 

1,812 

2,130 

2,381 

2,302 

2.235 


x) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub- 
stltutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — a) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals 
Of wheat-flour ■» 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour *» 1 , 470.39 centals of rye. 



x) Imported cereals. 

Authority: Broomhalt’s Corn Trade News, 
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Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 1). 


Saturday nearest zst 0 1 month 9) 


Products and location 

August 2937 

July 1937 

June 1937 

August 1936 

August 1935 




i,ooo centals 



Wheat : 






Antwerp.*. 

1,528 

1.313 

1.435 

496 

449 

Rotterdam. 

1,127 

1.666 

1,853 

530 

23 a 

Amsterdam. 

10 

14 

23 

28 

0 

Rt?e 






Antwerp. 

13 

27 

30 

2B 

61 

Rotterdam.... 

18 

61 

94 

39 

143 

Amsterdam... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barley • 






Antwerp. .... 

81 

227 

406 

40 

250 

Rotterdam. 

II 

II 

13 

22 

9 

Amsterdam .... . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Oats 






Antwerp .... . 

98 

27 

32 

44 

71 

Rotterdam .. 

1 4 

0 

0 

12 

44 

Amsterdam. 

1 15 

17 

19 

32 

22 

MA17F 


1 

1 




Antwerp. 

8 

143 | 

246 

20 

36 

Rotterdam. 

44 

132 j 

143 

14 

159 

Amsterdam. 

69 

1 

51 1 

! 


2 1 

1 

26 


1) Imported cereals — 3 ) For Antwerp the data refer to the last day of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
(h\ of the month Indicated 

\utiiokities N ederlandiche Stlo-, Elevator en Graanfactor Mtf , Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry tor 
kotterdam, Rotterdam 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


ISOLATION 

X*ast day of month 

July 2937 

| June 19 37 

May 1937 | 

1,000 centals 

| July 1936 

| Julv 1933 

In consuming establishments . . . 

6.295 

7,567 

8.861 

4,383 

3,838 

1,1 public storage and at compresses . . . 

13,713 

15,100 

17,523 

19,166 

27,930 

Total . , . 

20 m 

22,667 

26,m 

23,549 

3\m 
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Carry-over of cotton in the United States. 

Total stocks of cotton as on 31 July include, besides the monthly information on stocks in 
consuming establishments, in public storage and at compresses, also stocks in other positions, 
namely: cotton for export on shipboard but not cleared; cotton coastwise; cotton in transit to 
ports/interior towns, and mills; cotton on farms and in private storage. These stocks in other 
positions amounted to 1,954,000 centals in 1937 against 2,808,000 centals in 1936, 3,310,000 
centals in 1935 and 4,681,000 centals in 1934, making total stocks of 21,962,000; 26,357,000; 
35,078,000 and 38,170,000 centals in the four years mentioned. 


Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 




Thursday nearest xst of month 


Location 

August 1037 J 

Julv 1937 | 

June 1937 | 

| August 1936 | 

| August 1935 




1,000 centals 



Bombay 1 ). 

3,240 

3,940 

4,266 

3.116 

2.404 

Alexandria 2 ). . 

460 

! 

763 

1,157 

613 

1 

541 


1 ) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers. — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
country, arc not included 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Assn and Commission de la Bourse de Mwrt el Basial 


Cotton stocks in Europe. 


Location, Description 

August 1937 

Thursday or Friday nearest 1 st of month 
July 1937 | June 1937 |j August 1936 

August 1935 




1,000 centals 



Great Britain: 






American. 

1,375 

1.626 

1,866 

1.391 

847 

Argentine, Brazilian. ... ... 

646 

746 

711 

599 

221 

Peruvian. ... 

278 

221 

195 

165 

309 

East Indian . ... 

403 

165 

367 

354 

213 

Egyptian, Sudanese. . . 

747 

765 

961 

852 

982 

W. Indian, W. and E African, and other 

332 

302 

269 

163 

156 

Total . . . 

3,781 

3,825 

4369 

3,524 

2,72$ 

Bremen: 





American.. . 

495 

563 

666 

550 

566 

Other. 

258 

226 

231 

282 

304 

Total . . 

753 

789 

897 

832 

870 

Ls Havre: 






American . ... r . 

540 

691 

824 

468 

321 

French colonial. 

27 

23 

26 

20 

14 

Other. . 

142 

126 

94 

183 

89 

Total . . . 

709 

840 

944 

671 

424 

Total Continent x): 






American. 

1,164 

1,378 

1,555 

1,410 

1,293 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. 

168 

137 

116 

283 

214 

East Indian. 

97 

114 

118 

237 

237 

Egyptian. 

70 

79 

94 

169 

203 

W. Indian, W. and E. African, and other. 

! 166 

152 

154 

168 

129 

Total . . . 

1,665 

1,860 

2,037 

2,267 

2,076 


x) Including Bremen and Ee Havre. 

Authorities: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for I* Havre) Bulletin de Correspondanee de la Bowse du Havre, 
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PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the annual on the monthly). 



13 

August 

*937 


30 

Juls 

*937 

23 

Julv 

*937 



Average 


Description 

August 

*937 

July 

August 

*936 

August 

Commercial 
Season x) 


1937 

*935 

1936 37 

*933-3* 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a) lissa wheat, 78 kg p hi 
(pengb p quintal) 

20 40 

21 05 

21 12 

2135 

20 78 

15 07 

15 49 

1904 

16.78 

lit aila Good quality (lei p quintal) 

’) 500 

») 480 

7 ) 500 

’) 500 

’) 488 

45 D 

396 

• 486 

* 442 

u mnipeg No 1 Manitoba (cents p 60 lb ) 

137 7 , 

131 

Ml 1 , 

145*/, 

i 146 

101 

b 5 

122*, 

85 

v lutago No 2 Hard Winter (cents p 60 lb ) 

7 ) 119*8 

> ns*/. 

7 ) 123 V. 

T ) 128* * 

p 129*, 

119* , 

103*/, 

130 

109 V, 

Minneapolis (cents p 60 lb ) 

No 1 Northern 

129*, 

130V, 

J35 7 , 

139*, 

145’, 

Bi 1 , 

* 121 

141 

119V» 

N ) . Amlier Durum 

HI V* 

113V. 

116 

119*, 

V 123 

141*4 

116 

138 V, 

ill V, 

New York No 2 Hard Winter (cents p 


») 139*, 


1 




60 lb ) 

’) 134*/, 

) 134», 

7 ) 140 V, 

7 ) I44* a 

125*, 

114 V, 

142*, 

124 V* 

1$ itnos Aires («) Barletta, 80 kg p hectol 



13 95 






(paper pesos p quintal) 

1410 

1400 

14 30 

14 25 

12 02 

7 32 

12 28 

9 53 

huichi White Karachi 2 % barlc> 1*4% 
impurities (rupees p 656 lb ) 

30-6-0 

1 

31 3-0 | 

1 

, 31-0-0 

31-12-0 

j 31 15-0 

28-12-6 

22-5 10 

31-4-1! 

24-7-6 

Berlin Home grown (free at Branden 



I 2080 






burg stations, Rm p quintal) 2) 

’) 20 10 

7 ) 19 40 | 

20 80 

20 80 

2040 

1996 

20 52 

2053 

11 tmburg (c 1 f Rm p quintal) 



14 69 


| 





No i Manitoba 

14 72 

| 1440 

14 91 

*) 1514 1153 

* 9 25 

13 32 

951 

Burusso (80 kg p hi ) 

1358 

13 76 

13 63 

1377 

*) 13 62 

1104 

699 

11 90 

8.74 

\ 1 twerp (francs p quintal) 



147 00 




79 60 

Horae grown 

142 00 

145 00 

14700 

145 40 

128 25 

135 40! 

10090 

No 1 Manitoba Atlantic (in bond) 

166 00 

173 00 | 

180 00 

18100 

176 10 

129 35 

107 80 

154 50 1 

1 11080 

D irusso (in bond) 

“) 160 00 

*°) 163 50 

165 00 

“)165 00 

161 60 

124 35 

85 50 

141 05 

103 10 

Iiis Homegrown (delhery regional 



157 00 




j 


depots 76 kg p hi frs p quintal) 3) 

15700 , 

157 00 

157 00 

157 00 

143 00 

88 00 

149 35 

9130 

i, tidon (Mark Dane) Home grown (sh 
p 504 lb on the farm) 

42/6 ! 

43/- 

43 6 

43 6 

43 3 

*34 10 

19 10 '/J 

40 1 •/* 

27/5 V, 

1 iverpooland l,ondon (c 1 f parcels, ship 
ping current month sh p 480 lb ) 
Dinubian (on sample) 

**)40/9 

1 

**)4l/6 

“Ml/* 

**)42 - 

“M2/- 

32/9 */ 4 

tuq 

♦ 38/1 */, 

* 25/5 */• 

Russian (on sample) 

43/7*/, I 

45 6 , 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

25 7 /J 

n q 

*29 h 

No 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) 

49/6* , j 

49- ! 

50 10*, 

51 3 

52 2 

37/11 »/, 

31/7*/? 

*46 0 V4 

32/9 

N> 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

38/2 */, 

3011*. 

I* 45/9*/, 

32/5 V, 

No 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) 

**)47 /- I 

**)46 6* , 1 

;*M8 7*/, 

”M9 7* , 

* a )50/5'/, 

36 10 V, 

28/2 V, 

44 1 

30/5*/, 

N * Hard Winter 

**M4/b j 

* a )45/9 

, **)45/9 

**)46 6 

**M7 10 

n q ' 

n q 

I n q 

a q 


koaate (afloat) 4 ) 

White Karachi, choice 
Meet Australian (cargoes) 

New South Wales (cargoes) 

Mil ui ( 6 ) Home grown, sott, "Buouo met 
caotile " 76 78 kg p hi (lirep q ) 5 ) 

Rye. 

Berlin Home grown (free at Branden 
burg stations. Am p quintal) 2 ) 

11 imburg Plata, 72 73 hg p hi (0 i f , 
Rm p quintal) 

Bu lapest Pest rye (pengd p quintal) 

" fl waw Good quality (sloty p quint) 

^ mnipeg No 9 (cents p 36 lb ) 
Minneapolis No 2 (cents p 36 lb ) 
r r oningen (c) Home grown (fl p quintal) 


“Ml 3 
42/- 
44 - 
44/- 

1 ) 138 00 


“Ml/9 
42 6 | 

42 6 I 

42/6 

138 00 


f « V | 

43 9 
45 - 
45- 

13800 I 


*) 18 40 

n q 

18 75 
») 24 oa 
90 •/, 
80*/, 
6 75 


*) 18 40 ’> J840 I 


n q 

I9 60 

) 22 75 j 
89*, 
82 *« ! 
n q 


13 13 
1980 
23 25 
160 
82 T . 


“M3 - 

44 6 
45/6 

45 6 

138 00 


1334 

20 40 

21 50 
153 
88 V, 

n q 


46/4 

464 

138 00 


,“)39/l • 
38/4 


n q 

27/4 
26/5*/, 


,*•} 13 22 
19 32 
I 23 751 
.“) 149V,I 
92 V, 

n q ^ 


1 39 / 3 */, 

42 5*, 
43/2 V.| 

43 0V, 


28/9 
' 3I/7V, 
'30/2*', 
*29/9 


12120 

103 40 

125 30 

j 11420 

1 

15 70 i T ) 

15 70 

16 82 

1658 

' 

6 36' 

438 

10 30 

5 27 

1242 

14 19 

17 17 

1444 

14 361 

10 771 

21 58 

13 26 

66*/, 

36 7 

98*. 

43*/, 

81 */,i 

45 ®/,| 

99 t | 

53 V, 

760 * 

637 (j 

* 812 

* 708 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q ** not quoted — n *• nominal 
a) Thursday prices — b) Saturday prices — e) Prices on preceding Tuesday 

1 ) August July — a) A*, from February 193 / N* 2 Hurd quality basis 80 kg p hi — 3 ) Fixed producers prices for the 
ce region of Berlin See Govt Measures No a, p 57. and Crop Report Aug 1936 , p 609 and July 1937 P 57i — 
During August 1935 , spot quotations in the free market, Sept 1933 Aug 1936 prices in the regulated market, delivery current 
alb, subsequently, fixed producers* prices (see note in Crop Report , Sept 1936 , p 6 gr) — 5 ) Commencing Aug 1936 prices 
1 e at mills in Milan see also (rop Report , June 1937. P 474 — 6 ) *6 July **^Vi 9 July 123 V, * Julv —■ 7 ) New 

>P — 8 ) 16 July i 5 51 — 9 ) 16 July 13 70 — 10 ) « Bahia ” quality — n) Bulgarian, t 6 July 43/- 9 July 4*/3, 2 July: 
1 9 — xa) M<* 3 Northern Manitoba, Atlantic, 16 July 52 / 3 . 9 July 5 o,q 2 July 51/1 — 13 ) Gulf shipment — 14 ) New 
r P shipping January February — 15 ) Shipping August September — 16 ) Shipping September — 17 ) Price on it August — 
N 16 July: 13 39 — 19 ) aj June 1*3 average June 113 
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10 
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Description 

August 

August 

July 

July 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 


*937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

*933 

Season 1 ) 

Barley. 








*936-37 

1933-30 










Warsaw; Malting, good quality (zloty 










p. quintal). 

n. q. 

21.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

**) 19 50 

n. q. 

• 25.12 

• 15.97 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 
Prague; Malting, good quality, kg p hi 

') 340 

•> 350 

355 

370 

368 

«) 231 

*) 204 

* 321 

242 

(crs p. quintal) 2 ) ... 

*) 130.00 

*) 130 00 

n q 

n. q. 

n, q. 

•) 125.00 

*) 125.001 

* 135.05 

• 131.70 

Winnipeg.No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 ib.). 

58* 8 

58 V« 

65 4 « 

68 V. 

67 V, 

56*/, 

30 V. 

66 »/. 

34 V. 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

52 

50 

55 

61 

59 l 4 

59 V. 

40*1 

74 V. 

45 V. 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3 ) 
Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 

52 

55 

55 

57 

60 V, 

74*/, 

38 V. 

77V. 

39 V. 

denburg stations; Rm. p. qnint.) 4 ). 

M 16 50 

•) 16.50 

•) 16 50 

•) 16 50 

•) 16.30 

•) 16.00*) 16.00 

16.94 

16.98 

Antwerp: Danubian (in bond; francs p. q.) 
London (Mark Lane); English malting, 

109 00 

111.00 

112.50 

11300 

11190 

90.25 

71.80 

107.75 

74.10 

best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 
Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

*n. 39,- 

1 

n. q. 

->4l/6 

*41,2 

38/3 

ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.); 
Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

, n. q. 

19 ; 9 V. 

*14/- 

*23/5 

n. q. 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea). 

24 9 

26/6 

n. q 

n. q. 

1 n q 

n q 

13'9 x , 

n. q. 

* 14/10 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

27 6 

29- 

30,1 1 s 

30- 

30 1 *„ 

26 2 V» 

15 10*1 

*279 

18/0 V* 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb ) . . 

37 6 

41 - 

’) 41/b 

7 ) 42'6 

f) 41 7 

36 9 

21*3 \ 

*40/6 

24,8 V. 

Plata ( 64-65 kg. p. hi.). 

*)25'8 V* 

8 )25 7 % 

8 ) 26 - 

28 9 

*27/6 

201 

14/2 V. 

25/0V. 

1511V, 

Calcutta (f a q ). 

32 ; 3 

32/6 

32- 

31 '9 

# ) 31/6 , ' s 

n q 

n q 

*3 21- 

n q 

Karachi (f a q ) . . . . ... 

32/- 

32/6 

32- 

31/9 

M >31'9 

n. q. 

n q 

* 321 V. 

n q. 

Persian (Iraquian) . 

•) 24/6 

* 25 9 

•) 26 3 

«) 26- 

1 26 - 

I9'5»/, 

*1311 

23/11 

15/4 V. 

Groningen (a)* Home-grown, winter (fl.p q.) 

7 30 

7 47 

8.00 

7 87 

( 8.01 

*) 5 65 

*0)4.01 

7.68 

4.91 

Oats. 





1 





Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . 

n. q 

n, q 

n. q. 

n q 

* 367 

230 

* 270 

* 274 

* 294 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

54* 1 

50* « 

55 

62 s ■ 

63 1 ,! 

49 

36*. 

52 7 1 

34 s /. 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb ) 
Buenos Aires ( 6 ): Current quality (paper 

31 l/ s 

31 V. 

31 1 * 

36*. ! 

45% 

45*. 

32*. 

49 V 4 

32 V. 

pesoB p. quintal). 

6.30 

6.25 

6.25 

6.35 

I 6.33 

6.32 

5.79 

6.25 

* 6.38 

Berlin- Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 










burg stations; Rra. p. quint.) 4) • • 

«) 15.80 

*) 15.80 

17.60 

17.60 

17.60 

16,70 

16.90 

16,77 

16.79 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 





1 




livery regional depotsjfrs. p. quintal). 

120.00 

114 50 

u ) 115 00 

“) 115.50 

1 * 116.25 

90 35 

40.80 

115 80 

66.40 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown, white 










(sh. p. 356 lb., on farm). 

*) 28- 

*) 26/6 

28/6 

28 6 

' 281 

20 9 

18/- 

23/9*1 

18/7 V. 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; ship¬ 




1 



ping current month; sh. p 320 lb.). 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) . . 

“>26 1 1 , 

26/9 

27/9 

n. q. 

1 

n q. 

2311 1 . 

19/3 

23/4V, 

18/7V. 

Plata (f. a. q.). 

Milan ( c ) (lire p. quintal): 

•) 16 7V, 

•) 16 6 

17/3 

17'6 

177 

I5'4 

* 13/10 

16/3 V. 

14'5 

Home-grown. 

1 *)I0! 50 

101.50 

101 50 

101 50 

102.70 

8810 

* 88.35 

99.60 

• 97.10 

Foreign. 

u ) 98 00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.90 

91.40 

75 00 

100.45 

92.60 

Maize. 






! 




Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

345 

n q 

350 

340 

330 

278 ! 

280 

♦ 264 

243 

Chicago: No 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Buenos Aires ( 8 ): Yellow Plata (paper 

103 1 % 

108*/, 

101 

109 V. 

119 V. 

113 V. 

82 V. 

103 V. 

72 V. 

pesos p. quintal). 

6 57 

6,47 

6.45 

6.60 

6.57 

6.13 

4,40 

5.85 

4.51 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal)- 









56.25 

Yellow Plata. 

95.50 

93.00 

95.00 

95 50 

92.25 

85.25 

53.70 

78.65 

Cinquautino (Argentine '* Cuarentwo '*) 
Liverpool and London (c i.fparcels; ship¬ 

101 00 

99,00 

101.00 

102.00 

101.20 

87.50 

55.50 

83.10 

60.4$ 

ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 
Danubian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

* 26/10 

». q. 

23/11*/. 

n. q. 

•23/5 

•16/11 i 

Yellow Plata. 

26,6 

26/- 

26/7V, 

26'9 

26/6 

14/11 

22/4 

16/0 V. 

No. 2 White flat African. 

26- 

u )26/3 

u )n. 26/6 

l V 26/6 

26/4 

a. q. 

16/- 

n. e. 

*17 h m 

Milan ( c ):« Alto Milanese* (lire p. quint) 5 ) 

,a ) 82 00 

82.00 

1 

82.00 

62.00 

62.00 

93.10 

81.50 

85.55 

81.75 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. — not quoted. — n. m nominal* — 
a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — i) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

1) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — a) Monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery Prague; see this 
Crop Report for Aug. 1936, p. 609 3) From August 1936, delivered barley only quoted. — 4) Fixed producers* prices for tire 
price region of Berlin. See Govt, Measures, No. 2, p. 37, and Crop Report for Aug. 1936, p. 609. *— 5) October to December 
1936. maximum fixed price, free at station in Milan; subsequently, free at producer’s station. — 6) New crop — 7) Californian, 
N« 1 Brewing; shipping August-October. — 8) New crop; shipping January-February — 9} x 6 July; 3*/3 9 July; 3 tH 
2 July: 30/0- — 10 ) x6 July: 3^/7; 9 July: 31/6; 2 July: 31/3. — u) September delivery — it) Shipping September. — 13) Price 
on 11 August. — 14} Afloat. 
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Average 








Dkscwpxion 

August 

August 

July 

Juiv 

July 

August 

August 

Commercial 


*937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

1936 

*933 

Season r) 

Rice (milled). 








*93* 

*985 










Valencia (a) No 3 Belloch (pesetas p 








* 5730 

5660 

quintal) 

Milan (b) (lire p quintal) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

58 50 

177 30 

159JO* 

Vialone, oiled 2 ) 

Maratelli, oiled 2 ) 

Originario, white 

*) 180 00 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

174 00 

150 30 
131 10 1 

*) 118 00 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

159 50 

155 05 

M 

4 ) 131 00 

131 00 

13100 

133 00 

129 60 

125 00 

12910 

125 65 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p 7500 lb) 








264- 6 

253-0 

No 2 Burma 






252-8 

248-0 

Sunil mitts specials 






233-2 

226 6 

223- 5 

227-4 

Big mitts specials 

S ugon (Xndo Chinese piastres p quintal) 



8 29 



224-6 

220-8 

214-12 

4 96 

219-9 

410 

No 1 Round white 25 % brokens 



8 20 

•) 7 72 

5 25 

4 14 

No 2 Japan 40 % brokens 

Marseilles (a) No 1 Saigon (c i f frs 



7% 

7 88 

*) 7 35 

4 98 

3 82 

4 74 

1 6365 

396 

5480 

p quintal) 

T mion (a) (c i f shillings p cwt) 

113 00 

11200 

11000 

105 00 

100 40 

66 25 

* 58 00 

!*I0/4V, 

* 12/7 

No 3 Spanish Belloch oiled 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

13/- 

No b Italian good oiled 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n n 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 


American Blue Rose extra fane* 

•) 16 6 

*) 16 6 

17 10*, 

1 / 10 *, 

17/11*/, 

n q 

n q 

18/4 V. 

• 15/5 •/. 

No 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) 

9 6 

9 4 1 1 

9/0 * 4 

9- 

8 / 11 */, 

8 / 

7/5*. 

7/9*/. 

7/8 

No 1 Saigon 

99 

99 

9/2*4 

9/0 */« 

8 / 10 *, 

9/- 

7/3*4 

8/0 V* 

7/5 */i 

Siam Super white 

1 >kyo Chumai (brown Japanese average 

11/6 

10/10 V* 

10'6 

32 80 

10 9 

10 2 * 

9/3 

9 3*/. 

9/0V. 

3070 

9121, 

29,7 

quality, yen p koku) 

32 60 

32 30 

33 00 


32 52 

30 34 

Linseed. 










B leuos Aires (a) Current qualitv (paper 








14 34 

12 28 

pesos p quintal) 

16 10 

16 00 

15 80 

16 15 

15 88 

15 60 

1205 

H mbay Bold (rupees p cwt) 

8 2 6 

8 1-3 

8 - 1-6 

8 - 5-0 

8 - 2-1 

B- 7-6 

6-8-2 

7-6-7 

6 - 10-0 

\n twerp Plata (m bond frs p quint) 

( 192 00 

189 00 

189 00 

189 00 

187 30 

177 00 

13710 

16225 

12755 

1 ndon (c i f £ p long ton } 

Jlata (delivery Hull) 

1 

13 5 0 

13- 5-0 

13 3-9 

I 13-7-6 

13- 3-0 

12-5 9 

9- 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

Bombay Bold 

Duluth No 1 Northern (futures cents 

15 11-3 

15 12-6 

15- 8-9 

1 15 15-0 

15-10-3 

15—1—10 

11-15 0 

13-12-1 

. 9 , 

12- 5-5 

172 Vi 

P 16 lb) 

*) 204 

•) 204 V. 

•) 205 *, 

1 

# ) 205 >/• 

|*) 204 *» 

210 */, 

156 7 , 

Cottonseed. 



i 





,*935 36 

*934*35 

Alexandria (piastres p ardeb) 









620 

577 

Upper Egypt 

Sakellandis 

64 4 
589 

67 7 

62 2 

69 5 

64 0 

69 2 

I 63 6 

69 8 
64 8 

• 810 
n q 

62 5 
58 5 

1 69 7 

• 640 

London Sakellandis (c 1 f delivery Hull 




1 





n 5-18-7 

£p long ton) 4 ) 

6-15 0 

7-1-3 

7-1-3 

1 7-1-3 

7- 3-3 

*n 8 15 0 

n 6 1-9 

u 6-13-7 

Cotton. 








1 3 

i<m 36 

New Orleans Middling (cents p lb ) 

10 63 

11 25 

112/ 

1166 

\ 12 09 

12 07 

11 33 

12 78 

1164 

New York Middling (cents p lb ) 
Bombay (rupees p 784 lb ) 

Broach f g (futures) 

10 70 

II 28 

1123 

11 80 

12 22 

12 22 

1143 

1291 

11 74 

u ) 188-4 

U )193-I2 

n )l90-8 

M )204-8 

U )206-I0 “J 220 -I 0 

* n )226 0 

224 14 

210-4 

Broach t g (spot) 

189-0 

195-0 

, 194-0 

207-0 

208-1C 

225-4 

226-0 

• 228- 4 

* 219- 0 

Oomra fine (spot) 

Alexandria (talaris p kantar) 

n q 

n q 

186-0 

196-0 

201- 0 

n q 

198-8 

* 214-14 

19 22 

198-12 

16 M 

Sakellaridis f g f 

1750 

1815 

| 18 25 

1855 

18 8 ] 

17 82 

14 46 

Ashmuni f g f 

Bremen Middling (U S cents p lb) 

M g Broach f g (pence p lb) 

n 14 55 

n 1540 

' n 15 05 

n 1590 

16 14 

13 45 

13 02 

11 1519 

136! 

12 84 

13 62 

13 54 

14 31 

1450 

1461 

13 56 

i 15 01 

13 88 

n 5 85 

n 5 85 

n 5 85 

n 590 

n 5 99 

n 5 65 

n 5 97 

n 5 78 

n 5 86 

I e Havre Middling Gulf (frs p 50 kg ) 
Liverpool (pence per lb ) 

390 50 

422 00 

421 50 

450 00 

* 436 60 

25160 

234 3oj 
n 7 35 

364) 60 

L 826 

240 00 

n 7 58 

Middling, fair 

n 713 

. n 740 

n 7 32 

n 7 80 

n 7 88 

n 7 94 

Middling 

5 93 

I 6 20 

612 

6 60 

6 68 

684 

7 11 

6 53 

SAo Paulo, g f 

Broach, good staple f g 

6 08 

6 35 

6 30 

6 78 

6 

6 81 

6 59 

1 721 

6 81 

n 504 

I n 5 21 

n 5 15 

n 5 54 

n 561 

n 5 38 


n 5 71 

5 43 

C P Oomra, superfine 

5 22 

! 5J2 

5 20 

5 59 

5 66 

5 60 


585 

541 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f g f 

9 28 

9 48 

905 

9 75 

9 72 

10 71 

m 

I 10 79 

9 !8 

Upper Egyptian, i g t 

8 58 

8 85 

8 70 

9 43 

951 

8 09 

7 26 

846 

749 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q “ not quoted — » ■» nomtnal, 
~~ «) Thursday prices — b) Saturday prices 

x) Cottonseed Sept**Aug, cotton Aug July — 2 ) Producers' prices, for from 22 Oct 1936 to 20 Feb * 937 » subsequently, 
producers’ prices, ffcee at wholesalers’ stores including sucks —* 3) As from June 1936, ‘ London Standard — 4) Prices for 
spot, delivery Loudon, as from 15 Jan 1937 — 5) Price on n August — 6) 16 July 779 9 JuH 7 27 2 July 703 — 
7 ) *6 July 7 38, 9 July 6 85 2 July 6 69 — 8) New crop shipping October November — )) September futures — 
*0) July futures — ix) July August futures 
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Description 

August 



1 fl 

Rif 





*937 



1 

a 


m 

1936 

*935 

Bacon. 










London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil» 










lings, p. cwt.): 

English, No. 1 , lean sizable ..... 

106/- 

106/- 

101/- 

98 /- 

95/- 

98/9 

87/10 

91/9 

89/11 

Danish, No. 1 , sizable. 

105/- 

105/- 

100/- 

100/- 

95/7 

100/- 

87/10 

93/8 

88/6 

Irish, No. 1 , sizable. 

Lithuanian, No x, sizable. 

106/6 

106/6 

101/6 

99/6 

96/1 

98/1 

86/6 

91/10 

88/8 

100/- 

100/- 

94/- 

94/- 

89/2 

94/7 

9 21 - 

80/10 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch, No. 1 , sizable. 

105/- 

105/- 

100/- 

100/- 

97 /- 

84/2 

89/7 

85/4 

Polish, No. z, sizable. 

100 /- 

100/- 

94/- 

94/- 

89/2 

94/2 

9 21 - 

78/10 

84/9 

80/- 

Swedish, No. 1 , sizable. 

105/- 

105/- 

99/- 

99 /- 

97/- 

84/2 

89/5 

85/2 

Canadian, No. 1 , sizable. 

100/- 

100/- 

94/- 

94 i- 

89/2 

92/- 

78/10 

84/- 

79/3 

Butter. 










Copenhagen (6): Danish (crs. p. quint.). 
Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo- 

220.00 

220.00 

220.00 

220 00 

210.80 

225.50 

187.00 

207.15 

19230 

tations (b): Dutch {cents p. kg.) 1). . 

78 

80 

80 

80 

76 4 * 

62 

46% 

57% 

48 V. 

Antwerp (frs. p. kg.). 

Germany (r)(fixed prices; Rm.p. 50 kg.) 2): 

22 45 

22.60 

22 40 

21.55 

21.48 

130.00 

17.30 

18 05 

19.00 

17.90 

With quality mark. 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

13000 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

Creamery .. 

London (d): English creamery, finest 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

quality (shillings p. cwt.) ... 
London, Provision Exchange («) (shil- 

140/- 

144,8 

140/- 

140/- 

137/8 

140/- 

121/4 

129/1 

119/6 

lings, p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

mi- 

124/- 

124/- 

124/- 

120/1 

127/3 

110/1 

119/1 

112/9 

Estonian, unsalted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

• 110/9 

90/9 

* 105/7 

* 81/11 

Latvian, unsalted. 

i». q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 86/1 

Dutch creamery, unsalted..... 

110/- 

113/- 

113/- 

112/- 

109 1 

110/6 

87/3 

98/1 

93/4 

Argentine, finest, uusalled. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

108/- 

n. q. 

• 97/1 

• 82/10 

Siberian, salted. 

110/- 

1136 

n. q. 

111/9 

• 107/8 

111/1 

87,8 

• 100/2 1 

• 90/7 

Australian, finest, salted. 

114/6 

117/6 

117/6 

115/6 

112/6 

118/- 

93/8 

99/10 

89/7 

New Zealand, finest, salted. 

115/6 

119- 

118/6 

116/6 

113/10 

118/10 

94/8 

100/8 . 

91/11 

Cheese. 






1 

1 


1 


Milan (lire p. quintal): 



. 



1 




Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 193 \ 3) . 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality, pro¬ 

n. 1.050 00 

n 1.050 00 

n. 1.050.00 

n 1 050 00 

n.1050.00 

872.50 

743.00 

775.45 

724.30 

duction 1935 3) . 

1.050.00 

1,050 00 

1,050.00 

1.050.00 

1.032.00 

1 842 50* 

672.00 

734.25 

614.60 

Gorgonzola, green mature, choice. 4 ) . 

650.00 

650.00 

1 650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

1 583.75, 

515.00 

569.80 

508.90 

Rome: Roman Pecorino, choice 4 ) (lirep.q) 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 -f (40 % butterfat, 

“) 950.00 

| ') 950.00 | 

! *) 950.00 

») 950 00 

•1.062.50 

| 1,162.50 

875.00 

1.121.90 

865.50 

with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

22 50 

1 

22.50 

i 

21.00 

20.25 

20 15; 

17.87 

15.10 

17.56 

14.84 

Gouda (*): Gouda 45 + (wholemilk cheese, 





1 



I 


with the country’s cheese mark) home 
made, xst qual. (florins p. 50 kg.) . 

29.75 

29.00 

27.00 

26.00 

25.60 

22.00 

20.00 

1 

21.49 1 

19.75 

Rempten (c) (Rm. p. 50 kg.): 


1 






1 


Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 
Bmmenthal from the Allgftu, whole- 

29.00 

29.00 ' 

l 

29.00 

29.00 

29.001 

1 

26.00 

26.00 

26.501 

1 

26,00 

milk cheese, xst quality. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 

80.00 

80.00 

80.00 j 

80 00 

80.00 

80.00 

77.00 

60.001 

1 

77.00 

lings, p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest fanners . . . 

89/- 

87/- 

86/- | 

n. q. 

n. q. 

75/6 

59/7 

•80/- 

• 77/8 
80/5 

English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 
Italian Gorgonzola (d) . 

89/10 

88/8 

86/4 

82/10 

83/4 

73/9 , 

617 

78/3 

98/- 

98/- 

98/- 1 

98/- 

98/- 

n. q. j 

103/3 

•106/7 

•102/2 

Dutch Edam, 40 -f (d) . 

66/- 

62/- 

59/6 | 

56/6 

56/1 

49/3 

44/10 

48/7 

44/4 

Canadian, finest white. 

•) 71/- 

") 72/6 

80/- t 

80/- 

* 79/3 

•) 67/11 

63/7 

! 66/4 

60/3 

New Zealand, finest white. 

69/9 

73/9 

75/- , 

74/3 

72/10 

68/7 

48/2 

60/8 

48/9 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during port of the period under review. — n. q. ■» not quoted. — n. *» nominal. — 
*) Average prices Thursday, and Friday morning. — 6) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices lor the week 

— <) Saturday prices. 

j) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 70 cents per kg. from 23 May to 24 July and of 65 cents subsequently* 

— 2) See Crop Report , April 1934, p, 306. — 3) Prices of 1934 cheese are compared, for the preceding years, with the yearly 
and monthly averages of cheese made in 1932*33 respectively; prices of 1933 cheese with 1933*34 respectively. The yearly averages 
refer to the periods from Sept, to August. As from 6 Oct. 1936, maximum prices, between wholesaler and retailer, for choicest 
quality, packing included. Up to the cud of February 1937 these prices were f o. r. sellers* station, subsequently free at retail?**’ 
shop. — 4} Export quality. — 5) Quality for home consumption (at the beginning of July the price of this quality wad 
125 lire lowar than that of the cheese destined for export), — 6) New cheese. 
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Description 

13 

August 

*937 

6 

August 

1 937 

30 

July 

*937 

»3 

July 

1937 

Average 

July 

*937 

August 

*936 

August 

*935 

Commercial 
Season x) 








■ 

*936 

*935 

Efttfs- 







I 



Antwerp, auction Belgian, average qual 










(frs p 100 ) 1 

5100 

4700 

48 00 

48 00 

47 80 

5300 

54 0(fl 

50 80 

4835 

Denmark (a) Danish for export (ere per 







■ 



quintal) 

11000 

11000 

106 00 

106 00 

’) 98 80 

104 00 

1I7 5U 

108 20 

10675 

Poermond, auction Dutch, 57/58 gr 







’ H 



each, white (fl p xoo) 










Fixed price for export Into Germany 



400 

400 

400 

3 52 


3 83 

375 

Price for other destinations 






3 24 

2 74 

346 

297 

Warsaw ( b ) Polish, average weight 50 gr 







mm 



each various colours (zloty p 1440 , 







H 



including box) 



9720 

9720 

9720 

7650 

92 831 

* 96 05 

104.43 

Berlin ( t) German, big, new laid (Rm 







mm 



p xoo) 

marked « G IS » 65 gr each 

11 25 

1125 

9.25 

9 25 

9 25 

12 00 

1150 

10 77 

1057 

marked « G IB », 55/60 gr each 

10 25 

10 25 

8 25 

8.25 

825 

10 00 

1000 

926 

934 

L n Ion Egg Exchange ( d ) (sh p great 










hundred) 

} nglish National Mark, specials 

173 

17/3 

16/9 

16/9 

16 9 

17 7V. 

17/6 

16/9 

15/9 

Belgian 15 V t lb p 120 

9/10 l /* 

10 /- 

10 /- 

10 / 2 *. 

10/1 V. 

9/10 

10/11 V, 

* 10 / 8 */. 

• 11/3 */* 

Danish 18 lb p 120 

12/3 

*) 1 1/7 Vt 

•) ll/l V. 

•) U/4 V, 

tU Q 

12/7*, 

12/11 V. 

12/8 V, 

12/5 

Northern Irish, 18 lb p 120 2 ) 

15/9 

16/- 

15/7 V, 

16/1*/« 

I5/9V, 

16/0 V, 

16/2 V, 

* 14/8 V. 15/1 V* 

Dutch all brown, 67/0 j grams each 

13/- 

13/- 

12/IOVi 

I2/I0V, 

13/1 1 , 

13/7 V. 

14/- 

13/10 

13/2 V 4 

Polish, 51/52 grams each 

7/3*/. 

7/6 •/« 

7/9 1 •/, 

7/11 1 * 

7/8 * /4 

6/6 U, 

7 10 V. 

* 7/2 V. 

• 7/1 \U 

Chinese violet 

8 / 10 *, 

8 / 10 V. 

8 10 *, 

9 /- 

•811*/, 

8 / 8 1 « 

9/1 V* 

* 9/2 V. 

• 8 /10*/, 

Australian 16 lb p 120 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 12/8 */. 

1 *11/2 ‘/t 

Ocean freight rates *> 

; 









Shipments of wheat and maize. 








1936 - 37 ' 1935*36 

Kates tn shillings per quarter 










l hurt hilt to United Kingdom 

3 10* * 

4/- 

n q 

n q 

i 

n q 

n 2 9 

n q 

*2 10 *« 

n q 

Montreal to United Kingdom 

2/9 

2/9 

2 9 l 1 

1 2/9*« 

2/11 

2 /- 

1/6 

* 2/6 

• 2/1 

St John to Liverpool 4 ) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

l n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 2 / 10 */* 

• 2/1 Vt 

New York to Liverpool 4 ) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n. q 

o q 

n q 

1/6 

n q 

• 1/6 

N irthun Range to U K Continent 

4/6 

4/6 

n 2/9 

n 2/9 

n 2/9 

n q 

1/6 

* 2/9 

M 0 

( ulf to United Kingdom *) 

5 /- 

4 3 

43 

4 3 

4/5 

n q 

[ 2/6 

n q 

* 2/6 

Hates in shillings pir long ton 



1 







Dimihe to Antwirp/Haraburg 

28 

25- 

1 21 - 

21 - 

* 20/6 

16/8 

n q 

•20 4 

• 15/7 

HI ick Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg 

17 11 

17/11 

1 16/11 

16 9 

• 16/8 

1 13 h 

9 11 

• 16/10 

• 10 2 

N >rth Pacific to United Kingdom 

37/6 

37 6 

1 38 1 

| 38 l 

1 39 3 

20/2 

n q 

*29 9 

• 20 /- 

I \ Plata 44 Down River ‘ 5 ) Balua Blanca 




1 






to U K/Continent 

30/3 

30/5 

1 30/1 

30 9 

31/1 

n 17 3 

15/6 

23 11 

16/6 

1 1 PHta Up River * 6 )/Necochea to 










U K/Continent 

32/9 

32 4 

, 31/11 

32/- 

32/7 

18/6 

, 17/1 

25 2 

17 8 

S uth Australia to U K Continent (in 




1 






hulk) 

45/5 

44 9 

1 45 1 

45/- 

45 6 

25/6 

1 22 10 

34 1 

25 h 

Westtrn Australia to V K /Continent (in 










bags) 

n q 

n q 

I 49 ~ 

I 49- 

1 49 5 

27 

n 24 6 

37 3 

26 5 

Nt w *>oiith Uales to U K /Continent (in 










bulk) 

44 3 

44 3 

47 - 

47/- 

|n 43 6 

n 25 6 

n 22- 

34/11 

23/11 

Shipments of rice. 







1 

i9i<> 

»935 

Hates tn shtlhngs per long ton 







1 



Saigon to Europe 

42 1 

43- 

44/1 

42 7 

45/4 1 t 

24 11 

19 6 j 

26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to V K /Continent 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 

• 24/- 

* 21/8 


* Indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q 
» not quoted — n *» nominal — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated — 6) Avtrage prices for weeks 
commencing on preceding Mondays — c) Thursday prices — d) Prices on preceding Monday 

x) Shipments of wheat and maize Aug Jul> — a) From Feb 1936 ” Extra special quality — 3 ) Aveiage tat» 
for entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated relating often to contracts made, during a ptriod extending back severe 
months, to operate during the weeks specified — 4 ) Rates for parcels by liners — 3 ' 'Down River” includes the pom 
of Buenos Aires, I* Plata and Montevideo — 6) *' Up River " includes the ports on the ParanA River as far as San LorenSoi 
Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa Fd and Faratnij are subject to an extra rat#* of freight — 7 ) K> July® 
roboo — 8 ) Eggs weighing 17 lb per xao 
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EXCHANGE RATES 

Relation of various currencies to their rarity with the U. S. dollar *) 




Parity 

(*> 

j Actual Exchange Rates 

Percentage deviation from parity with U. S. 
dollar: premium (+) or discount {—) 

National currencies 


n 

6 

SO 

23 

n 


6 


30 


*3 



August 

August 

July 

July 

August 

August 

July 

July 

. . 



1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

Germany, reichsmark . . . 


40.332 

40.216 

40 227 

40 228 

40.254 

- 0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.2 

Argentina: paper peso . . . 


71.959 

n.33.220 

n. 33.214 

n. 33 172 

n. 33 172 

- 53,8 

— 

53.8 

— 

53.9 

— 

53.9 

Belgium: belga ... . j 

2 ) 

3) 

23.542 

16.950 

S3 

16 835 

16.831 

16 832 

28.5 
1- 0 7 

*— 

28 5 
0.7 

— 

28.5 

0.7 

— 

28.5 

0.7 

Canada* dollar. 

100.000 

99 969 

99 984 

99 957 

99,893 

00 


00 


0.0 

— 

0.1 

Denmark* crown. . . . 


45.374 

22 249 

22 241 

22.219 

22 212 

- 51.0 

— 

51.0 

— 

51.0 

— 

51.0 

Spain: peseta. 


32.669 

n. 6 728 

n. 5 210 

n. 5.058 

n. 4.975 

- 794 

— 

84.1 

— 

84.5 

— 

84.8 

Prance* franc 4 ). ... 

Great Britain* £ sterling 5 ). 


6.633 

3.752 

3.750 

3 748 

3.735 

- 43.4 


43.5 

— 

43.5 

— 

43.7 


8.2397 

4 9854 

4 9832 

4 9777 

4 9753 

- 39.5 

— 

39 5 

— 

39.6 

— 

39.6 

Hungary pengO. 


29.612 

n. 19.772 

n 19 772 

n. 19 772 

n. 19 772 

- 33.2 

— 

33 2 

— 

33 2 

— 

33.2 

India: rupee. 


61.798 

37.621 

37 598 

37.579 

37.556 

- 39.1 

— 

39.2 

— 

39.2 

— 

39,2 

Italy: lira.j 

2 ) 

6) 

&9I1 

5.263 

| 5.260 

! 5 260 

5 260 

5 260 

t— 41 0 
1- 0.1 1 


410 

0.1 

“** 

41.0 

0.1 

~~ 

41.0 

0.1 

Japan: yen . .... 

84.396 

29 047 

29 001 

28 950 

28.946 

- 65.6 

— 

65 6 

— 

65.7 

— 

65.7 

Netherlands: florin . . 


68.057 

55 132 

I 55 148 

55 166 

55 231 

- 190 

— 

19.0 

— 

18.9 

— 

18.8 

Poland* zloty .... 


18.994 

18 902 

1 18 905 

18 905 

18 905 

1 - 05 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.5 

— 

0.5 

Romania, leu ... . 


1.013 

n. 0 728 

n. 0 725 

n. 0.730 

n. 0 725 ! 

— 28 1 

— 

28.4 

— 

27.9 

— 

28.4 

Sweden: crown. 


45.374 

25 696 

25 687 

25 664 

25(53 I 

- 43 4 

.— 

43.4 

— 

434 

— 

43.5 

Switzerland. 


32.669 

22.962 

2 2 967 

22 961 

22 950 1 

- 29.7 , 

— 

29 7 


29.7 

— 

29.7 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . j 

% 

5.016 

3.512 

! 3.486 

! 

3 486 

3 485 

3 485 | 

]- 30 5 


30.5 

07 

- 

30.5 

0.8 


30.5 

0.8 


l) Panties and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contaius 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i c. 40 9 % less than formerly. — 2 ) Former parity — 3 ) New 
parity as from 31 March 1933 . — 4 ) x Indochinese piastre ■* 10 francs, the actual rates vary only slrghtJv from this — 5 ) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with £ steiling being fixed (97 */» piastres 1 £ sterling), — (») New 
parity as from 5 Oct. 1936 . — 7 ) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936 . 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to tne substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 



Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Countries 

of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 

of agricultural 

pnees 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 



1 


lnd<x numbers ioi July i<H7 



in comparison with June i<>37 j 

| in comparison with July 1936 

Germany (wholesale prices) . . 


0.0 

1 — 


0.0 

j 

Germany (products sold by farmers) . . 

4 - 

1.1 

1 0.3 

— 

04 

4 - 2.1 

England and Wales ... 


0.0 

j 4 - 1.2 

4 - 

10.7 

I 4 21.6 

Argentina . . .. 

4 

4.5 

1 _ 

4 - 

23.0 

— 

Canada . 

4 - 

10.5 

1 + 3.4 

-r 

39.5 

| + 17.6 

United States Bureau of Agnc Economics . 

4 

0.8 

1 _ 

1- 

8.7 

—- 

United States’ Bureau of Labor . . . 

t 

09 

! 4 - 0.8 

*t* 

9.8 1 

4 - 9.2 

Finland. 

4 - 

1.7 

! 0.0 

4 * 

10.1 

4 - 13.2 

Hungary. 

4 

2.6 

I 0.0 

4 - 

12.7 1 

4 - 9.3 

Lithuania. 1 

4 - 

2 1 

0.0 

4 - 

29.7 ! 

! 4 - 18.2 

Netherlands. 

4 - 

6.5 

f 1.6 

4 * 

24.5 j 

4 * 24.4 

Poland. . 

— 

0.9 

- 0.4 

4 - 

23.4 

4 * 12.1 

Sweden. 

4 - 

2.4 

— 

4 

3.2 1 

1 — 




Index-numbers for June 

1937 



in comparison with May 1937 | 

J in comparison with June 1936 

Belgidfc. 

4 * 

3.5 

_ 

T 

10.8 

■ u 

United States: Bureau of Agric Economics 

— 

3 1 

— 

4 * 

15.9 

— 

United States. Bureau of Labor . . . 

— 

1 4 

- 02 

4 - 

13.3 

4 * 10.1 

Lithuania. 

— 

2.1 j 

0.0 

4 - 

27.0 

+ 112 

Sweden... 

” 

u ! 

“ 

4- 

M.6 

1 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OP PRICES OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OP COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE PARMER *> 


Description 

Julv 

193 7 

June 

*937 

May 

*937 

April 

*937 

March 

*937 


July 

1936 

July 

*933 

Year 

Germany 2) 

(Stfttiatiseb.es Ueichsamt ) 

Average for corresponding months 
1909 * 1910 / 1913-14 ■* 100 . 

< tuuls. 

103 

102 

101 

103 

107 

107 

101 

98 

*936-37 

6) 

104 

*935*3$ 

104 

1 iliblf potatoes. 

137 

112 

122 

116 

114 

106 

143 

166 

115 

119 

Plant products . 

117 

103 

107 

107 

108 

107 

118 

126 

107 

107 

JW« it animals. 

95 

97 

96 

95 

93 

94 

96 

92 

94 

96 

juuy and poultiy products . . 

113 

117 

113 

109 

102 

101 

114 

114 

105 

106 

1 ivt dock products .... 

101 

104 

102 

99 

96 

96 

102 

99 

98 

99 

Total agricultural products . 

104 

104 

102 

101 

99 

99 

104 

104 

100 

101 

Germany 3) 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 -» 100. 

VnfKhtuffs of plant origin ... 

118.2 

115.7 

115.5 

1145 

114.6 

113.6 

117.2 

116.2 

1936 

114.1 

*933 

113.4 

livestock. 

88.9 

87.4 

86.2 

85.7 

84.4 

84.9 

89.1 

85.9 

89.4 

84jr 

l.i vi stock products. 

107.8 

107.8 

107.8 

109.4 

110.4 

110.3 

108.8 

105 5 

109.4 

107.1 

1 < 1 ding stuffs. 

107 0 

108.3 

107.7 

107.3 

106.7 

105.7 

110.2 

103.8 

107.5 

104.6 

1 otal agricultural products . 

105.7 

104.6 

104.1 

103 9 

103.9 

103.4 

106.1 

103.1 

104.9 

102.2 

f utilizers. 1 

52 9 

55.8 ! 

i 57 1 

606 ] 

61.9 

62.4 

62.9 

64.9 

66.6 

66.8 

•\tfmultural dead Btock. J 

112.7' 

1 

112.7 ! 

1 N2.7; 

112.8 1 

1 

112.7 

1 

112.7 

111.4 

111.1 

111.6 

111.1 

/ misked manufacture s(“KonsuiugUter”) 

133.3 | 

132.9 

132 5 

1 

131 8 | 

1314 1 

130.7 

127 4 

123.9 

127.3 

124.0 

1 

H holesale products tn general, . 

106.4 ' 

106 1 1 

1 105 9 

105 8 1 

1 

1 106.1 : 

1 

105.5 

104 2 

101.8 ' 

1 | 

104.1 

! 

101.8 

England and Wales j 

•Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) ' 
\\erage for corresponding months 
of 1911-13 «* 100. 

1 gncultural products 4) . . . . i 

134 1 

i 

134 

1 

! 

136 

! 

143 

1 

! 

1 134 

l 

1 

1 133 

121 ; 

1 

1 1 

1 1 

1 ! 

! >20 , 

: : 

j 1 

126 1 

i 

I 

1 123 

He* ding stalls .1 

122 ! 

119 I 

119 

124 ! 

' 118 

1 115 

93 

83 | 

93 

87 

Fertilizers . 1 

91 1 

91 ] 

91 

91 1 

1 91 

91 

89 , 

88 ! 

! 

89 | 

1 88 

Wholesale products tn generals) . . 1 

124.2 

122 7 1 

124 4 

122 7 j 

| >25 8 

, 1196 

102.1 

' | 

99.2 1 

104.4 

99.5 

1 

Argentina 

1 i'.inco Central de la Republics Argentina) ! 

1926 *• 100 . ^ 

Cereals and liuseed. j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

103 2 1 

1 

i 

1 

l 

97.7 , 

1 

102.4 | 

1 

1 

102 6 . 

l 

1 

1 

99.7 I 

: 

91.9 

! 

85 1 , 

I 

1 

62 5 ' 

1 

1 

82.6 

67.2 

Meat.! 

95.7 | 

92.6 j 

86.3 

83.4 1 

78.1 

81.1 

95.7 

84.7 

91.0 1 

84.0 

Hides and skins. j 

125 8 

118.1 | 

123.9 | 

139.4 , 

137.0 1 

120.4 

77.7 

75 2 

91.0 

803 

W uol . . . . . . 

143.3 1 

144 9 | 

153.9 j 

160.4 ! 

156.8 | 

152.2 

100.1 1 

75 4 

107.6 

74.6 

J, ury products. 

98.2 j 

91.7 

85.8 1 

87.3 ; 

89.3 

91.3 

84.6 

100 5 . 

85.5 

88.8 

92.2 

1 (, iest products.. 

100.2 j 

98.7 1 

97.8 | 

97.8 | 

97.3 ; 

980 

95 5 1 

91 8 

96.3 

7 otal agricultural products . 

107.0 j 

102,4 | 

1 

105.7 j 

107.1 

104.1 

9,7 

87.0 | 

68.8 j 

8b.6 ' 

72.1 


1 ) For an explanation of the method of calculating the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s ptthli* 
1 dion Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer (Rome, 1930) and to the 
l - ro P Report (January 193;!, pages 77 to 79; July 193a, page 502; March 1934, page 231; December 1934, page 996) — a) Index* 
lumbers of products sold by farmers. *—• 3 ) Index-numbers of wholesale prices — 4 ) Refused index-numbers due to the Wheat 
Act payments as from August 1932 and the Cattle Emergency Act payments as horn September iqh* — 5 ) Calculated by the 
Mflbr/, reduced to base-year 19x3 m too, — 6 ) Agricultural year; 1 July to 30 June. 
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INDEX-NUMBRES 
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Description 

July 

Juue 

May 

April 

Mar. 

Feb- 

July 

July 

Year 

X937 

1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

1937 

*936 

*933 

*936 

*933 

Belgium 











(Belguclu* Boerenbotul 
Boereubond beige) 

Average of corresponding mouths 
n)oy/i 9 i 4 = 100 . 











Field products . 


543 

576 

594 

562 

562 

461 

462 

508 

438 

Livestock products. 


604 

559 

547 

586 

589 

574 

521 

576 

532 

Total agricultural product ■>. 


585 

565 

562 

578 

580 

538 

502 

555 

502 

Rent. 


650 

645 

645 

645 

640 

605 

550 

605 

551 

Agricultural wages. 


855 

850 

845 

840 

835 

775 

730 

778 

737 

Fertilisers. . 


433 

433 

431 

434 

436 

438 

401 

427 

394 

Feed! ngst tiffs. 


601 

573 

601 

594 

595 

510 

429 

513 

444 

Total production expenses (included those 










630 

not specified) . 


735 

727 

731 

728 

726 

688 

625 

689 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

1926 « 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc ). 

97 7 

85.1 

89.0 

94.4 

93.4 

89.6 

63.2 

55.2 

67.0 

57.1 

Livestock and livestock products . 

83.9 

81.4 

85.7 

86.3 

84.2 

82.6 

71.6 

71.1 

75.3 

73.9 

Total Canadian farm products . . 

92.5 

83.7 

87.8 

91.4 

90.0 

87.0 

663 

61.1 

70 1 

63.4 

Fertilizers. 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.2 

74.2 

74 3 

75 8 

74 4 

75.8 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 











beverages and tobacco). 

79 0 

78.5 

78.2 

77.7 

77.5 

77.8 

75 0 

75.1 

75,5 

75.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

87 5 

84.6 

85.1 

86.1 

85.5 

82.9 

74 4 

71.4 

74.6 

72.1 

Irish Free State 

(Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911/1913 -* 100 











Agricultural products t» general. . . 



106.5 

103 6 

98.6 

93 8 

907 

80 3 

906 

83 0 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909*10 to 1913-14 « 100 






! 





Cereals . . 

139 

139 

149 

154 

145 

146 

109 

96 

108 

103 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

106 

107 

112 

117 

116 

108 

105 

102 

100 

101 

Fruits. . 

145 

157 

152 

142 

133 

127 

117 

98 

100 

91 

Truck crops (market garden crops) 

% 

124 

139 

127 

131 

143 

115 

93 

113 

127 

Meat animals . 

144 

137 

133 j 

130 

129 

126 

119 

116 

121 

117 

Dairy products. . . . 

116 

113 

116 

120 

125 

126 

116 

% 

119 

108 

Chickens and eggs. 

102 

95 

96 

104 

102 

101 

106 

107 

115 

117 

Miscellaneous. 

113 

H9 

133 

138 

140 

147 

131 

85 j 

122 

97 

Total agricultural products . 

125 

124 

128 

130 

126 

127 

115 

102 

114 

108 

Commodities purchased x). 

133 

133 

134 

134 

132 

132 

123 

126 

124 

125 

Agricultural wages 7 ). 

— 

123 

— 

112 

— 

- 

108 

99 1 

106 

95 

United States 

(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 *■ 100 . 

’ 










Cereals. 

105 2 

105 7 

1139 

119.2 

113.2 

111.5 

88.9 

78 3 

88.1 

82.4 

Livestock and poultry . . .... 

105.0 

98.3 

95 9 

93.6 

93.7 

89.9 

82.0 1 

82.8 

84.8 

84.9 

Other farm products. 

75.1 

77.4 

79 0 

83 4 

88.5 

86.3 

78.2 

72.9 

76.0 

73*4 

Total agricultural products . 

89.3 

88.5 

89.8 

92 2 

94.1 

91.4 

81.3 

77.1 

80.9 

78.7 

Agricultural implements. 

94.2 

94.1 

93.8 

92.1 

93.1 I 

93.1 

94 2 

93 6 

94.1 

93.7 

Fertilizer materials. 

71.3 

70.5 

706 

70.7 

70.3 

70.7 

65.2 

65.7 

65.9 

66.3 

Mixed fertilizers . .. 

74 2 

72.3 

72 2 

72.0 

71.7 

71.7 

68.7 

68.6 

68.3 

70.6 

Cattle feed. 

116.5 

116.9 

139.9 

146.8 

135*0 

129.4 

107.9 

78.6 

94.0 

88.4 

Non-agricultural commodities ..... 

87.5 

86.8 

867 

86.9 

86.3 i 

85.0 

80.3 

79.8 

80.7 

80.2 

Wholesale products in general . 

87.9 

87.2 

87.4 

88.0 

87.8 

86.3 

80.5 

: 

79.4 

80.8 

80.0 


1) 1910-1914 — 100. 
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Description 

Jnly 

*937 

June 

*937 

May 

*937 

April 

*937 

Mar. 

*937 

Feb. 

*937 

July 

*938 

July 

*933 

Year 










1938 

*933 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistic*) 

1926 •« xoo. 











Cereals. 

106 

112 

116 

117 

116 

116 

87 

79 

91 

80* 

potatoes. . 

83 

59 

65 

71 

76 

71 

93 

89 

74 

75 

1 odder.. 

67 

70 

74 

75 

75 

68 

59 

68 

64 

62 

Meat . . 

87 

86 

83 

79 

87 

86 

88 

79 

80 

75 

Diutv product*. . ... 

85 

81 

83 

85 

87 

86 

81 

82 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

87 

86 

87 

88 

91 

88 

79 

78 

79 

76 

Wh tesale products in general, . . 

103 

103 

104 

103 

103 

101 

9) 

90 

92 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

19 x 3 ** xoo 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

80 

78 

79 

79 

80 

78 

71 

79 

— 

- 

H hole sale products tn general . . . 

94 

94 

95 

94 

95 

93 

86 

90 

- 

- 

Lithuania 











(Jyietuvos Bankas) 

1926 2 Q w 100 











Cot. ih 

50 

49 

48 

48 

47 

47 

36 

37 

37 

39 

( ittU fowls 

50 

50 

51 

50 

47 

46 

40 

27 

40 

30 

U tther, hides, wool 

59 

59 

62 

62 

61 

60 

47 

36 

50 

38 

Mi it dmrv products and eggs 

42 

41 

42 

41 

44 

44 

35 

33 

38 

35 

hta! agricultural products 

48 

47 

48 

47 

47 

47 

37 

33 

39 

35 

11 } le\alc product m gtncral 

52 

52 

52 

52 

51 

51 

44 

44 

45 

j 

45 

New Zealand 

j 

: ! 









(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average X909 13 «■ xoo. 

Dairy products 


1126 

i 

| 108 3 

1 

97.6 

l 

1 

90.4 . 

95 3 

1142 

887 

1 

| 105.6 

91.3 

Me it 

* 9 9 

163 4 

! 1645 

164.5 

162.7 

168.2 

158 4 

1515 

161.5 

1576 

M ool . , . 


1809 

1908 

184 6 - 

175.2 

181.) 

1117 

844 

111.5 

82 2 

hit pastoral products. 

00 . 

153 1 

| 151 8 

MS 1 

147.0 

139.7 

123.1 

1007 

1236 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 


1441 

144.5 

138.1 

132.6 1 

1 

137.1 

126.8 

105 2 1 

1 122.9 

107.2 

T uld products ... 


1306 

138.4 

134.3 

140.4 1 

120.4 

1188 

124.5 

' 1242 

1260 

Total agricultural products . 

... 

143 7 

144.3 

138.0 

132 6 | 

1366 

128.3 

105 8 

123.9 

108.8 

Norway 

(Kgl Selskap tor Norges Vel) 





| 




1938 37 

t) 

*935 38 
*) 

Average 1909-14 — xoo. 

Cereals . 

173 

172 

172 

171 

169 

168 

148 

148 . 

154 

144 

Potatoes... 

227 

188 

134 

142 

153 

158 

128 

240 

132 

165 

Pork. 

123 

108 

103 

102 

107 , 

114 

101 

93 1 

no 

109 

Other meat. 

206 

185 

165 

154 

155 1 

148 

155 

150 | 

148 

146 

Dairy products. 

158 

156 

153 

153 

151 

144 

135 

139 

139 

139 

l m . 

109 

98 

96 

101 

122 

105 

98 

79 j 

1)3 

102 

Concentrated feeding stuffs ...... 

152 

153 

151 

148 

143 

146 

127 

126 J 

130 

123 

Maize.“ . . 

145 

146 

139 

136 

132 

134 

128 

115 

130 

113 

Fertilizers.. 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

89 

87 

78 | 

87 

82 


*) Agricultural year: i at Aprll-3i.*t March 
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PRICES 


INDEX-NUMBRBS 



July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

July 

July 



1 Specification 







Year 


1937 

1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

*937 

1936 

*935 












*938*37 

*935-36 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 









a) 

«) 











Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 — xoo. 











Plant products. 

64 

61 

62 

61 

60 

60 

52 

53 

58 

50 

livestock products. 

66 

63 

63 

64 

62 

57 

54 

48 

57 

SI 

Total agricultural products . 

66 

62 

62 

63 

61 

57 

53 

49 

57 

51 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) . . . 

77.5 

76.3 

76.7 

77.1 

76.0 

74.0 

62.3 

60.9 

3 ) 63.8 

3 ) 61.5 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 <* 100 . 









*936 

1933 

Raw plant products. 

56.9 

61.6 

55,8 

54.2 

54.7 

53.2 

34.4 

331 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

47 9 

42 3 

41.9 

43.7 

43.3 

42.7 

405 

37.5 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

43 6 

43.8 

47.0 

47.6 

49.3 

464 

37 8 

38.8 

40.4 

41.2 

Products sold directly by farmers . . 

51.5 

51.9 

49.6 ! 

49.5 

50.0 

48.5 

37.0 

35 6 

387 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

54 3 

60.2 

57.5 

56.7 

59.4 

60.1 

38.0 

33 8 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat .. 

50.2 

46.7 

47.6 

47.8 

47.9 

45.6 

47.5 

43.1 

44.3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.4 

79 3 

71.5 

79.2 

58 5 

58.9 

58.6 

58.4 

59.3 

58.7 

52.3 

519 

i 52 2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products . 

54.9 

55 4 

54.0 

53.9 

54.6 

53.5 

445 

43 7 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased . 

66.6 

66.2 

66.3 

66.5 

66.5 

66.1 

64.4 

66.0 

64.6 

66.3 

Wholesale products in general .... 

601 

60.3 

59.9 

60.1 

60.6 

59.8 

53.6 

52.8 

54.0 

53.0 

Sweden 











(Kungl Dantbruksstyrelse). 

Average 1909-1913 — 100 . 











Plant products . 

130 

126 

127 

128 

126 

126 

115 

123 

108 

; loa 

Dairy product*. 

125 

124 

132 

132 

136 

133 

129 

no 

133 

122 

Meat animals . 

135 

126 

123 

118 

120 

120 

132 

127 

126 

120 

Livestock products . 

I 127 

124 

129 

128 

132 

130 

129 

114 

131 

121 

Total agricultural products . 

128 

125 

128 

128 

130 

129 

124 

117 

123 

117 

Feedingstuffs. 

134 

133 

137 

139 

139 

143 

135 

122 

133 

125 

Fertilizers. 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

97 

95 

95 

Building materials. 

194 

194 

194 

193 

191 

IB5 

157 

162 

161 

162 

Machinery and implements ...... 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

179 

179 

177 

177 

Sundries. 

130 

131 

128 

127 

123 

122 

111 

111 

112 

109 

Total commodities purchased . 

143 

143 

144 

144 

143 

143 

132 

129 

133 

129 

Agnculural wages . 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

164 

170 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











X926 ■» zoo. 











Plant products... • 


69.3 

69.8 

65.8 

67.8 

68.1 

60.9 

60.3 

69.7 

68.2 

livestock products . 

... 

62 0 

62.7 

65.7 

64.3 

62.7 

6 M 

55.6 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial produets . .. 

... 

75.9 

76.5 

76.6 

75,4 

74.0 

67.5 

65.7 

69.7 

66.7 

w Wholesale products in general. .... 

... 

72.1 

72.6 

72.3 

72.1 

70.9 

65.6 

633 

68.4 

65.9 


z) New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1996-1930 - 100. — 
2} Agricultural year. 1 July to 30 June. — 3) Calendar year. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 

TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics tor July already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

PRODUCTS AND UNITS 

*937 

*93« 

*937 

*93® 

Products and Units 

*937 

*93^ 

*937 

*93« 

Brazil 


April 

April 

April 

April 

Aden 


June 

June 

June 

June 

Wheat. 

1000 centals 


_ 

2,202 

1,584 

Coffee. 

iooo lb. 

558 

919 

_ 

— 

Wheat flour . . .• 

» a 

— 

— 

87 

108 







Maw. 

a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 







Rue. 

a a 

35 

69 

— 

— 

S Chosen 





Cotton. 

a a 

258 

254 

— 

— 

Wheat. 






Cacao . 

iooo lb. 

3,505 

4,200 

— 

— 

iooo centals 

0 

0 

0 

0 





Wheat flour . . . 

• » 

7 

6 

0 

0 







Barley. 

i > 

0 

0} 0 

0 

Chosen 


May 

May 

May 

May 

Oats. 

Maize. 

» a 

> a 

1 

0 

0 0 
0; 17 

0 

186 




Rice. 

a a 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Wheat. 

xooo centals 

0 

0 

0 

13 

Cotton. 

a a 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Wheat flour . . . 

a a 

3 

2 

0 

0 

Tea. 

iooolb. 

15 

20 

4 

0 

B.irlcv. 

a a 

1 

0 

11 

0 







oat* .. 


0 

0 

0 

0 







Mai/ie ...... 

a a 

1 

0 

1 

45 

Netherlands Indies: 





Kice . 


4 

4 

0 

0 

Java and Madura 





tut toll .... 

a a 

0 

0 

2 

0 







'lea. 

xooo lb. 

9 

18 

0 

0 

Maize. 

iooo centals 

165 

353 

— 







Rice. 

> a 

10 

7 

... 








Cotton. 

a a 

1 

0 


— 

Taiwan 






Cacao . 

xooolb. 

289 

121 

— 

— 







Tea. 

a a 

9.032 

10,915 

2,489 



Wheat. 

iooo centals 

— 

— 

0 

0 

Coffee. 

a i 

3,353 

— 

— 

Rice . 

a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 







Cotton. 

• * 

— 

— 

o 

o 

1 Indo-China 





Tea. 

iooo lb. 

1.625 

922 

2 

2 

Wheat flour . . . 

iooo centals 



44 

22 







Maize ...... 

a a 

733 

915 



Netherlands 

indies: 





Rice. 

a a 

2.791! 3,9741 ... 

«.» 

ortitR PROVINCES 




j 

Coffee. 

IOOO lb. 

137 

97 i - 


\\ heat flour . . . 

iooo centals 

i _ 

„ 1 

45 

33 







Rice. ...... 

a a 

! 7 

i 60 

192 

i 375 

Algeria 





Cotton. 

» * 

! 4 

j 1 

— 



iooo centals 





JHttler. 

iooo lb. 



| 214 

278 

Wheat. 

135 

284 

40 

45 

Tea. 

a a 

2.546 

7.266 

3,109 



Wheat flour . . . 

a a 

38, 82 

8 

i 6 

Coflee. 

a a 

8,056 


_ 

Rye. 

a a 

0 2 

0 

0 





Barley. 

a a 

2 

5 

44 

31 







Oats. 

a a 

4 

47 

0 

0 

1 

New Zealand 





Maize. 

a a 

0 

0 

1 



1 



1 

Rice. 

a a 

I 

0 

116 

10 

Wheat. 

iooo centals 

i 0 

0 

15 

> 1 

Unseed. 

ft ft 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Wheat flour . . . 

a a 

: 0 

0 

0: 

i 14 

Cotton. 

a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bailev. 

a a 

0 

0 

> 0 

1 37 

Wool . 

iooo lb. 

3,607 

2,403 

342 

313 

o its.. 

i a 

0 

0! 1 

' 0 

Butter. 

a a 

0 

0 

346 

331 

Maize ...... 

a a 

0 

0 

67 

22 

Cheese. 

a a 

11 

4 

906 

886 

Rice. 

a a 

1 

0 

19 

21 

Cacao . 

a a 

0 

0 

115 

117 

Linseed. 

a a 

1 

0 

0 

! 0 

Tea. 

a a 

0 

4 

218 1 

218 

Unol f a ) • • * 

iooo lb. 

i 27,829 

34,926 

0 

0 

Coffee. 

a a 

0 

0 

2,989 

3,261 

, It) ... 

a a 

8.497 

6,940 

13.702 

0 

0 







Butter ..... 

a a 

4.142 

— 

— 




1 



Cheese , . , 3 , 

a » 

10,853 

13,583 

0 

0 

Tunis (see 

over) 





Cacao . 




126 

132 




15 


28 

Tc.i . 

a a 

4 

22 

1,296 

648 

Wheat. 

iooo centals 

30 

Coffee. 


0 

0 

79 

31 

Wheat flonr . . . 

a a 

16 

21 

'll 

r 





Barley. 

» a 

116, 

10 

2i 

0 







Oats. 

a a 

33 

3! 

0 

0 

Colombia 


June 

June 

June 

June 

Maize. 

Rice. 

a a 

a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

' % i 

Coffee 

xooo lb. 

41,343 

48,517 



Unseed ..... 

a * 

0 

0 

0 

0 


*> Wool greasy. — b) Wool scoured. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 



COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products and Units 

1937 

193 O 

1937 

1936 

Products and Units 

*937 

X93$ 

*937 

*936 


Tunis (lotuludtd) 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Norway (coticluded) 

July 

July 

July 

J«iy 

Wool 

.iooo lb. 

| 1.001 

119 

311 

75 

Barley . . 




xooo centals 

0 

0 

80 15 

Butter 

■ ■ • • * * 

, 0 

0 

93 

132 

Oats . . . 




> » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cheese 

. * » 

9 

7 

163 

265 

Maize . . . 




» * 

0 

0 

221 

318 

Cacao 

..... » » 


— 

4 

18 

Rice . . . 




» I 

0 

0 

12 

12 

Tea . . 

. * » 

1 — 

«— 

328 

236 

Linseed . . 




0 f 

0 

0 

62 

51 

Coffee . 


0 

0 

146 

313 

Cotton . . 




a * 

0 

0 

3 

5 







Wool . . . 




xooo lb. 

150 

95 

201 

212 







Butter . . 




> > 

112 0 

0 

0 


Germany 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Cheese . . 
Cacao . . . 




» a 

a a 

359 

- 


35 

809 

9 

205 

Wheat. iooo centals 

Wheat flour . . . * * 

0 

0 

190 

79 

5,074 

205 

121 

l 

Tea . . . 
Coffee . . . 




9 » 

9 9 

- 

- 

24 

1,788 

15 

2,542 

Rye. . 


0 

0 

1,101 

90 










Barley 

. * * 

0 

0 

297 

129 










Oats 

. » » 

0 

0 

271 

195 

i Netherlands 





Maize . 

. * » 

0 

0 

4,203 

454 










Rice. . 
Linseed 
Cotton 

Wool ; 

Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao 
Tea. . 
Coffee. 

. » » 

. » » 

. » » 

a) . . . . iooo lb. 

&).... » » 

70 

0 

0 

51 

11 

0 

2 

309 

29 

o 

44 

? 

18 

'i 

18 

0 

0 

0 

368 

267 

513 

14,681 

2,818 

19,427 

6,332 

13,029 

869 

30,521 

307 

449 

329 

18,146 

4,094 

12,209 

4,769 

12,004 

765 

32,653 

Wheat. . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye .... 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Maize 

Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 
Cotton . . 
Wool ’ a ) * 




xooo centals 

» > 

» a 

a a 

» a 

1 a 

a a 

» a 

xooolb. 

0 

105 

■t 

10 

0 

249 

2 

0 

223 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

198 

2 

0 

450 

1,051 

144 

114 

357 

121 

1,863 

353 

615 

136 

397 

955 

15 

24 

54 

60 

1,61. 

215 

40*; 

8 l 

899 







wool t b) ' 




a > 

26 

44 

591 

461 


Finland 





Butter . . 




a » 

12.959 

14,529 

0 

2 






Cheese . . 





12.322 

11,539 

42 

66 

Wheat.iooo centals 

Wheat flour ... » » 

Rye. » » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

si 

141 

68 

76 

198 

76 

% 

Cacao . . 
Tea . . . 
Coffee . . 




a > 

a a 

a a 

375 

22 

359 

280 

II 

20 

8,781 

2,235 

4,736 

7.487 

2,000 

1,272 

Barley. 


0 

0 , 

0 

2 










Oats 

. ) 1 

0 , 

0 

11 

28 










Maize . 

. * > 

0 

0 , 

96 

132 

Poland-Dantzio 





Rice . 

..... » * 

0 

0 

37 

47 










Linseed 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 
Tea . . 
Coffee . 

.... » * 

. . . . • i 

.iooo lb. 

..... * » 

. . . . . * » 

. * > 

. ■ i 

..... * » 

0 

0 

9 

3.117 

l.294| 

_ i 

1 

I 

| 

0 

0 

2 

3,177 

880 

9 

19 

507 

0 

0 

20 , 

I 81 

3,768 

7 

19 

476 

0 

0 

7 

11 

3,697 

Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye. . . . 
Barley . . 
Oats . . 
Maize . . . 
Rite 

Linseed . . 




1000 centals 

a a 

a a 

a 

» a 

a a 

» a 

1 a 

8 

0 

'l 

2 

0 

13 

0 

60 

157 

275 

296 

169 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

180, 

O 1 

0 

0 

( 

0 

0 

l 

i 13 

0 





| 


Cotton 




> * 

0 

0 

143 

127 


Hungary 

| 


l 


Wool . . . 
Butter 




xooo lb. 

a a 

2 

3,373 

11 

4,259 

2 890' 
0 

2,017 

0 

Wheat.iooo centals 

Wheat floui ... » » 

Rye. » > 

Barley. * » 

199 

741 

81 

19 

1,579 

145, 

22 

14 

0 * 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cheese 

Cacuo . . 
Tea . . 

Coffee . . . 




a a 

a a 

» a 

a a 

38!i 

2 °’ 

18 

0 

0 

13 
728 1 
267' 
1,023 

20 

798 

163 

1.415 

Oats . 

. .... » » 

O' 

6 ' 

0 

0 










Maize . 

. i » 

103 

Ol 

0 

237 






1 




Rice . 

..... » > 

ol 

0 

54 

34 

United 

Kingdom 





Linseed 

. i i 

0 | 

0 

0 

0 






1 


9,878 


Cotton 

„ . , , , » 9 

0 

0 

42 

53 

Wheat . . 




xooo centals 

.. 1 

a a » 

9,741 

Wool . 

, . . . . xooo lb. 

152 

51 

95 

331 

Wheat flour 




a a 

... 

• * a 

682 

67t 

Butter 

. > > 

800 

520 

0 

0 

Barley . . 




a a 



714 

1,385 

Cheese 

, .... » » 

18 

49 

0 

0 

Oats . . , 




a a 


t • • 

231 

26 r 

Cacao . 

. » » 

— 

— 1 

399 

593 

Maize . . 




a a 

’ 291, 

153 

5,683 

5.28. 

Tea . . 

. » » 

— 

— 1 

18 

15 

Rice . 




a a 

• s • 1 


220 

15* 

Coffee . 

. » » ! 

— 

—* 

375 

280 

Linseed . . 




a a 

M| * 

.. * 

396. 

TV 


! 


1 



Cotton . . 




a a 

491 

63 

828 

1.35 




, 



Wool . . . 




xooo lb. 

19.687) 

28.980 

43,010 

42,94 


Norway 





Butter . . 




a a 

* 467 

101.891 

104.52 




1 



Cheese , . 




a a 

*459, 

33 607 

23,35 

Wheat 


°l 

o' 

0 , 

149 

121 

Cacao . . . 




a a 

395l 

1.814 

3.155 

5.27C 

Wheat flour ... » » 

0 

33 

75 

Tea . . 




a a 

7,1171 

6,431 

28,493 

31,043 

Rye . 

. * • 

1 

0 | 

1 

1 

134 

274 

Coffee . . . 




a a 

366, 

__l 

1,501 

1,224 

754 


a) Wool greasy. — b) Wool scoured. 
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COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Products aw© Units 





Products and Units 

1937 

1936 

*937 

1936 


Sweden 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Switzerland ( concluded) 

July 

July 

! 

July 

July 

Wheat 

1000 centals 

5 

293 

77 

84 

Cacao 

Tea 

1000 lb 

13 

2 

0 

723 

90 

1982 

?oJ 

Wheat flour • » 

Rye * * 

0 

0 

5 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Coffee 

» * 

0 

0 

3309 

barley 

» n 

0 

0 

0 

0 







Oat/ 

» a 

0 

2 

108 

12 


Czechoslovakia 





Mai/t 

» » 

— 

-** 

476 

140 






Rict 

inseed 

r * » 

— 


30 

150 

40 

75 

Wheat 1000 centals 

Wheat flour * 

3°3 

0 

0 

158 

0 

0 

4 

t >tton 
Wool 

» * 

iooo lb 

_ 

_ 

55 

14 

55 

15 

7>>e 

Barlet 

© u 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

I 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Rutter 

• - 

5 98! 

4 497 

0 

0 

Oats 


ir 

$ 


che< ''C 
t 1 1 > 


— 

— 

86 

522 

161 

968 

Miize 

Rice 

, 

0 

0 

256 

124 

301 

156 

h 1 
ftec 

» 

- 

- 

51 

8,303 

51 

8,457 

Linseed 

Cotton 

» * 

ol 

4 i 

0 

3 

46 

173 

54 

134 







Wool 

1000 lb 

95 

62| 

3.155 

3,816 







Butter 

* t 

0 

0 

108 

26 


SUIT2ERLAM) 





Uirt'H. 

a a 

77 I 

77) 

243 

201 







Cacao 

ft 0 

— 


917 

1,316 

it 






Tea 

M 

— 

— 

49 

40 

1000 cent ils 

2 

0 

502 

985 

Coffee 

a » 

_ 

_ 

1735 

1,642 

J\V< 

» 

0 

0 

1 

31 






It irl< \ 

a 

0 

0 

135, 

59 







lit 

1 

0 

0 ! 

232 

340 


Brazil 





* t/e* 


0 

0 

179 

118 







( * 

M f> 

0 

0| 

17 

31 | 

Coffee 

* 1000 lb 

95650 140.567 


_ 

tt 11 

1) 

5 

0 

34 

40! 







\ 1 

1 alter 

1000 it 

* 1 

13 

0 

24 1 
0 

245 

18 

864 ! 
20 


Kew a 





tint 

* y ! 

1 

3 609 

3,858 

236 

247 

Coffee 

1000 lb | 

913 

1,812 




PRODUCTION 

Austria Clear weather prevailed during July but frequently there were violent 
rams sometimes accompanied bv hail The hrst decade was fairly warm, but tem¬ 
peratures fell appreciably at the beginning of the second decade to rise agam m the 
middle of the month In the middle of the third decade there were particularly 
heavy rams which caused serious damage in some places The weather cleared 
again at the end of the month Winter wheat had been eut nearly evei yw here and 
most of it had been saved The gram is of good quality Spring wheat was har 
vested only in the plains and yields seem to be satisfactory Harvesting of winter 
rye, though impeded at tunes by the lodging caused by the heavy rams of the third 
decade, is almost finished Yields are lighttr than last rear and quality is not 
entirely satisfactory Spring rye is ripening with well filled ears Winter barley 
the area under which is contmously expanding has given better vields than last 
year and its quality is good Spring barky lost colour somewhat owing to the ram 
Oat ears are well formed and the rams of the end of July appreciably unproved tlu 
quality of the gram 

The straw yields of all cereal crops leave much to be desired 

As a result of the ram, the situation of the maizt crop was appreciably better 
Sugar-beet also improved with roots growing satisfactorily Flowering of potatoes was 
plentiful, the early crops, lifting of which has begun, are giving satisfactory yields 
and the main crop also promises a good production Vines promise a plentiful ciop, 
grapes are already well developed and the early varieties are beginning to ripen Owing 
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to anticryptogamic treatment, mildew has done little damage. The last cleaning 
of weeds has begun. Red clover has been grown mainly for seed. The third cut 
of alfalfa will soon be taken; the second cut yielded a large crop which, however, 
was largely consumed green. Aftermath on all meadows is making satisfactory pro¬ 
gress except in low-lying districts and on the sunny, dry hillsides. Pastures are 
yielding sufficient bite for stock. 


% *9$7 



1937 

1936 

Average 

1936 

Average 


1931 1933 

■» 109 

•» 100 


Area (thousand acres). 




Winter wheat .... 

597 

592 

529 

100.8 

II2.7 

Winter rye. 

. 855 

905 

906 

94-4 

94*3 

Winter barley .... 

. 25 

21 

19 

118.8 

128.5 

Spring barley .... 

. 372 

373 

396 

997 

94.0 


Production. 


Winter wheat 

(000 

centals). 

8 ,02Q 

8,027 

7.722 | 

100.0 

104.0 


(000 

bushels) 

• t 3 ’ 38-2 

13.378 

12,870 | 

Winter rye 

(000 

centals). 

9,048 

10,095 

12,724 | 

89.6 

7 1 -? 


(000 

bushels) 

• 16,157 

18,027 

22,722 | 

Winter barley 

(000 

(000 

centals). 
bushels) 

328 

684 

298 

620 

268 | 
558 1 

no.4 

122.7 

Spring barley 

(000 

centals) . 

* 5 * 57 # 

5,833 

5.855 { 

95-6 

95-3 


(000 

bushels) 

11,620 

I- 2 .I 53 

12,199 1 


Canada (Telegram of 26 August): In Manitoba crops are nearly all cut and 
considerable threshing has been done. Yields are mostly good although grades are 
lower than last year. 

In Saskatchewan cutting is almost completed and yields are running from less 
than seed to as high as 25 bushels. Feed supplies are low in most of the province 
with no important change in the dried out areas in recent weeks. 

Harvesting is progressing in Southern Alberta but in other parts of the pro¬ 
vince dry weather is needed to hasten the ripening of the crops. 

No frost damage is reported but grasshoppers are plentiful. 

United States (Telegram of 26 August): Temperatures last week in the United 
States averaged above normal. Rainfall was general from the Great Plains eastward 
and especially helpful in the midwest. Harvesting and threshing of small grains is 
practically completed and winter wheat seeding has started. Maize continued to 
make favourable progress in the east but the crop is poor in some sections west of 
the Mississippi. Conditions were generally favourable for cotton. 

India: According to the first estimate, the area under sugar-cane this year is 
3,804,000 acres against a corresponding estimate of 4,208,000 acres in 1936-37 and 
a corresponding average of 3,226,000 acres in the five years ending 1935-36; per¬ 
centages, 90.4 and 117.9. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate deWlstituto , Direttorc responsabile . 

2 7 -VlIl-i937> 









MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted tn the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i ■» excellent, 2 ** good, 3 « average, 4 bad, 5 =» very bad; France: 100 excellent, 70 -* good, 
60 m* fairly good, 50 » average, 30 ~ bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Sweden; 5 
*» excellent, 4 ** good, 3 » average , 2 » bad, 1 *■ i/^ry Netherlands: po *» excellent, 70 *=» good, 
60 -a fairly good, 50 «* below average; Portugal: 100 ** excellent , 80 => good, 60 average, 40 «* 
bad, 20 ®» very bad; Switzerland: too -« excellent, 90 « good, 75 ®* good, 60 =* fairly good, 30 
-» average, 40 = rather bad, 30 — bad, 10 *» very bad; U. S. S . R 5 =» good, 4 *= above the average, 
3 average, 2 ** below average, 1 ** &od; Canada: 100 ® crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long senes of years; United States: 100 -= crop condition which promises a 
normal yield, Egypt. 100 *■ from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
l icld of the last file years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: too = crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years . 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 
Cereals 

The international wheat trade in 1936-37. 

Data on the commercial movements of wheat during July have now reached 
the Institute, so that by now all the results of the 1936-37 season, just ended 
are complete World net exports of wheat, at 607 million bushels, reached the 
highest level recorded in international trade since the 1932-33 season; the con¬ 
tinuous decline in world demand which had lasted four years was arrested 
and the total results of the 1936-37 season indicate an increase of 30 per cent, 
over the previous season. In spite of this remarkable recovery, the volume of 
the international wheat trade was considerably restricted compared with the 
years before the great crisis of 1929, when the world wheat demand centred 
around 800 million bushels; it is even about 70 million, or 10 per cent., below 
the pre-war average. 

Of the usual wheat exporting countries, three, namely the United States, 
Morocco and Tunisia did not have exportable surpluses and they had to have 
recourse to importing from abroad to supply their own requirements; Chile 
and Lithuania had no surplus and barely had sufficient for themselves and 
the U. S. S. R. exported small quantities. The largest proportion of world 
exports in 1936-37 was supplied, as usual, in the absence of the United States, 


St. 9 Ingl. 
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World net exports of wheat (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


MONTHS 

1936*37 

1935-36 

1934-33 

1933*34 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930*31 

I929-SO 

August. 

47 

39 

49 

45 

41 

67 

77 

71 

September. 

« 

50 

43 

51 

48 

78 

74 

57 

October ........ 

52 

51 

50 

46 

61 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

57 

51 

43 1 

42 

54 

67 

77 

51 

December ....... ] 

53 

34 

39 

51 

60 

64 

59 

50 

January. 

63 

33 

43 

48 

62 

62 

55 

48 

February. 

61 

46 

42 

45 

63 

73 

70 

45 

March. 

62 

45 

49 

50 

64 

74 

67 

50 

April. 

47 

31 

42 

35 

40 

70 

62 

43 

May. 

43 

45 

47 

44 

52 

67 

81 

50 

June ... . 

41 

41 

33 

46 

42 

59 

67 

52 

July. 

29 

39 

36 

45 

44 

46 

52 

53 

Total Year . 

607 

505 

516 

548 

631 

801 

825 

630 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (United States net imports not deducted). 


by Canada, Argentina and Australia, but this proportion, though 77 per cent, 
of the total, was below those of previous seasons (82 per cent, in 1935-36 and 


World wheat net exports {including flour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRY 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1932-33 

1931-34 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Canada . 

209 

245 

1 164 

190 

259 

208 

269 

191 

United States. 

*) 19 

1 ) 35 

x) 4 

32 

42 

120 

93 

140 

Argentina. 

161 

69 

18! 

147 

132 

140 

124 

151 

Australia. 

98 

100 

106 

84 

148 

154 

151 

61 

India. 

19 

2 

I 

1 

1 ) 1 

3 

1 ) 4 

2 

Bulgaria. 

8 

I 

0 

4 

3 

11 

6 

1 ) 1 

Hungary. 

25 

17 

13 

29 

7 

18 

18 

29 

Poland and Lithuania. 

5 

9 

5 

2 

1 

3 

5 1 

0 

Romania. 

38 

6 

4 

0 

0 

37 

16 

3 

Yugoslavia . 

18 

1 

4 j 

1 

I 

15 

6 

23 

Turkey, Iran and Iraq. 

12 

2 

6 

3 

1 

4 

4 

0 

Algeria. 

6 

10 

13 

12 

9 

6 

to 

5 

Tunisia. 

1 ) 1 

4 

5 

0 

5 

9 

6 

6 

Morocco. 

1 ) 3 

5 

8 

8 

6 

8 

2 

4 

Chile and Uruguay. 

4 

5 

4 

1 ) 1 

1 ) 3 

1 ) 1 

2 

5 

Totals . . . 

603 

476 

514 

513 

614 

736 

712 

620 


4 

29 

2 

35 

17 

65 

113 

ro 

World exports . . . 

607 

505 

516 

548 

631 

801 

825 

630 


x) Net imports, not included in the totals. 
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87 pet cent, in 1934-35). The minor exporting countries shared in the inter¬ 
national wheat trade to a considerable extent, particularly the Danubian coun¬ 
tries and Poland which together attained an export volume of 94 million 
bushels, which is 10 million bushels above their previous export maximum, 
recorded in 1931-32. It is worth while to note the remarkable recovery in 
wheat exports of British India, which reached 19 million bushels, since the 
country for ten years had not appeared on the international market except 
for insignificant exports and had even for three seasons been a net importer 

As usual, the largest part of world demand was represented in 1936-37 
by the import requirements of European countries who absorbed 438 million 
bushels, a total that considerably exceeded those of the three previous years 
but was much below the average exports of the previous period (570 million 
during the five years 1928-29 to 1932-33* an( * 610 million in 1923-24 to 1927-28) 
and also well below the pre-war average (560 million m 1909-10 to 1913-14). 

The expansion in the European import in 1936-37 was due entirely to 
continental countries, the imports of the United Kingdom and Ireland registering 
a slight decrease owing to the combined effect of an increase in production and 
a decline in consumption 

Most of the continental countries imported more wheat in 1936-37 than 
in the preceding year but the bulk of the total increase was due to the growth 

Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour tn terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 



\ear 37 

\eai 1935 W 

Year 1934 35 

MON1HS 

1 

l intcd { 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Tree 
State 1 

Other | 
I uro [ 
pean 

countries 

1 

Total , 

Europe 1 

1 

United 
Kingdom! 
and Irish 
Free j 
State 

Other 1 
Euro j 
pean | 
countries 

J 

Total 

Europe 

United | 
Kingdom 
and Irish 
Free 
State | 

l 

Other , 
Euro* ! 
pean 
countries 

Total 

Europe 

August 

16 

9 

25 

16 

1 

It 1 

! 

1 27 I 

! 

18 

14 

32 

September 

1 16 

13 

29 

15 

1 13 ' 

1 28 

20 

16 

36 

October 

1 19 1 

, 13 1 

32 

21 

14 j 

I 35 | 

18 | 

13 

31 

November 

20 

13 

33 

2! 

13 

! 34 

17 1 

12 1 29 

December 

1 20 

! 16 

1 36 

! 20 

10 

30 

20 I 

12 

32 

Jonuarj 

12 

1 14 

1 26 

! 15 

1 * 

24 

12 1 

10 

I 22 

February 

21 

1 16 

37 

14 

8 

22 

16 | 

10 

> 26 

March 

I 21 i 

1 22 

43 

! 20 

! 8 : 

28 

20 j 

I) 

1 31 

April 

15 1 

24 

39 

1 >8 

10 

28 j 

17 1 

It 

1 28 

May 

1 16 ! 

32 

48 

20 

12 

32 

22 

10 

32 

June 

1 17 1 

32 

49 

21 

12 

33 

18 

10 j 

i 28 

July 

»8: 

23 

41 

19 

12 1 

31 

18 » 

j 

13 

31 

Total Year 

1 2 " i 

| 1 ) 227 

x) 438 

220 

*) 132 | 

a) 352 

216 

3) 142 

3) 358 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries after deduction of net exports, if an\ 
t) After deduction of net exports of 9 million bushels from Czecoslovakia — 2 ) After deduction of ret 
exports of 7 million bushels from Latvia Portugal and Sweden — 3 ) After deduction of net exports of 21 
millions bushels from Prance, Estonia, Eatvm and Sweden 
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of German and, in particular, Italian import requirements which followed the 
poor harvests of 1936. Greece, Austria and Eatvia showed appreciable increases 
for the same reason. France recorded small imports, having been able to draw 
upon stocks to make up the deficit in its production. The remaining importing 
countries maintained their purchases abroad at the level of last year and they 
consequently show little change. 

The non-European imports, according to a rough and indirect calculation, 
were about 160 million bushels (1) in 1936-37, an increase of 10 million on the 
previous year. These imports were again at a fairly high point because the 
United States again appeared among the importers and because Morocco and 
Tunisia, which are normally exporters, were importers in 1936-37 owing to their 
poor 1936 harvests. 


Net imports of wheat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat), 

(Million bushels) 


COUNTRIES 

I936-37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

J933-34 

*93 a "33 

| * 931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

United Kingdom . . 

198 

205 

200 

218 

215 

240 

225 

205 

Irish Free State. 

12 

'5 

17 

20 

18 

20 

19 

17 

Germany. 

32 

1 ) 0 

10 

1 ) 4 

5 

23 

31 

48 

Austria. .... 

10 

7 

10 

10 

13 

14 

15 

19 

Belgo Luxemburg. 

39 

39 

40 

43 

39 

47 

48 

42 

Denmark. 

* 

9 

19 

13 

12 

17 

11 

8 

Spain. .... 

2 ) 7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

3 

Finland . .... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

6 

France . 

8 

8 

1 ) 18 

17 

33 

77 

61 

11 

Estonia and Eat via . ... 

1 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Greece. 

22 

15 

15 

11 

20 

24 

24 

22 

Italv. 

58 ! 

6 

12 

9 

11 

33 

81 

42 

Norway. ... 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

Netherlands. 

21 

22 

20 

22 

27 

31 

35 

30 

Portugal. 

0 

1) 4 

* 

1 

2 

3 

3 

7 

Sweden. 

0 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 2 

1 

3 

7 

5 

7 

Switzerland. 

18 

17 

19 

18 

23 

26 

23 

21 

Czechoslovakia.. 

1 ) 9 

2 

1 

0 

12 

25 

1 17 

13 

Malta . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

Total . . . 

438 

352 

358 

395 

449 

615 i 

617 

5/5 


x) Net exports deducted from the totals. — 2 ) Rough estimate. 


The preliminary results of the wheat crop in 1937 . 

Several large producing European countries have issued, since the public¬ 
ation of the August Bulletin, their first crop estimates. These are Germany, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, which all report mediocre productions (Germany 

<i) Calculated by subtracting European imports from world exports and allowing for the 
increase or decrease of supplies afloat between the beginning and end of the year. 
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Area and production of wheat . 



f) Area 



t) 

Production 







Aver 

0 , *937 







«/ *937 




* 93 * 
to*935 

/0 *937/38 



Average 
*93* 
to 1935 



Average 

* 932/38 


*937 

1936 



*937 

*936 

*937 

*936 

*93* 

to 1935 











C OtWTMB* 

*937/ 

1938 

*93 8/ 
*937 

*93*/ 



— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 




*932 

to 

1936 

Aver 

*937/38 

1935/37 

1931/32 

to 

1937/38 

*930/37 

i93*/3* 

to 

1936 

Aver 




*933/ 

*93 6/ 



* 935/36 



*935'3<> 

1936 / 




1936 

*937 

®*IOO 

«ioc 







*937 

«*ioo 


1,000 acres 


1 000 centals 

i.ono bushels 



(.crnuitiv * 

4,878 

5.151 

5.471 

94.7 

89.2 

94,731 

97,597 

106,000! 

157.882 

162,659 

176,664 

97.1 

89.4 

\ibtm 

642 

624 

554 

102.9 

116.3 

8.911 

8,426 

7.994 

14,852 

14.042 

13,32* 

105 8 

111.4 

Mttlgium . 

423 

424 

391 

99 8 

108.4 

9,692 

9,254 

16,153 

15,-42+ 



Bulgaria 

2,861 

2,822 

3,023 

101.4 

94.6 

38.540 

35,583 

30,592 

64.233 

59,304 

50.985) 

108.3 

126 0 

Denmark . 

# 

295i 272 




6,834 

7,214 


11,390 

12,02a 


‘Spain 


10.768 

11.261 


t t 


72,896 

96,204 


121,490 

160.3371 



1 stonin 

167 

162 

40 

102 9 

119.4 

1,737! 1,460 

1398 

2,895 

2.433 

2,330 

1190 

124 3 

1 inland 

242 

215 

99 

1124 

245 0 

3,594 

3,265 

1.509, 

190,015 

5,989 

5.442 

2.5151 

110.1 

238.1 

*Tranee 

w) 12,772 

12,7121 13,276 



, , 

153,562 


255,932 

316.685! 



orcece 

2,118 

2,109 

1.755 

1004 

120.7 

20.387 

12,803 13,145 

33,977 

21,338i 21,908 

159.2 

155 1 

Iluugarv 

3,784 

4,029 

3,932 

93 9 

962 

42.139 

52,674 

45.891 

70,231 

87,788 

76,483 

80.0 

91.8 

I riMt Ti St 


255 

70 


104.5 


4,704' 1,690 

7,839 

2,817 



IU1\ 

12.815 

12.683 

12,260 

101 0 

176,585 

134,566 

160,287. 

294,303 

224.272 

267,140 

131.2 

11*02 

1 itna 

339 

319 

295 

106.2 

1146 

3,826 

3,163' 3,5971 

6.376 

5,272 

5,995 

121.0 

1064 

1 ithuaxun 

523 

485 

507i 107 8 

103 0 


4,766 

5,582 


7,942 

9.304 

t , 


l uxemburg 

45 

45 

34 

100.0 

131.2 

715 

642 

518, 

f ,192 

1,070 

863 

111.3 

13*8 1 

M lit 1 

9 

10 

9 

95.9 

99.3 

196 

141 

164 

326 

236 

274 

138 6 

119.0 

N lrwav 


75 

36 

85 6 



1,257 

62Q 


2,094 

1.034 


... 

Net her 1 uuis 

320 

374 

315 

101 6 

7.716 

9,345 

8,353 

1*2,860 

15,575 

13.922 

82.6 

924 

T l uul 

4.232 

4,305 

4 333 

98.3 

97 7 

39,463 

47,015 

43,549 

65 770 

78,357 

72,580 

83 9 

906 

1 >rtu«al 

1,093 

1.1 57 

1,376 

94 4 

79 4 

8,724 

5,190 

11.864 

14.540 

8.651 

19.773 

168.1 

73 5 

t mama 

8618 

8,48! 

7.893 

101.6 

109 2 

81,602] 77,231 

57,949 

136 001 

128,716 

96,579 

105 7 

1408 

l n Kingdom 











1 ngl 

1,731 

1,704 

1,535 

101 6 

1127 

31,024 

30,867 

31,409 

51,707 

51,445 

52.349 

100.5 

98 8 

S ->tliud 

100 

94 

76 

106 7 

132.0 

2,464 

2,128 

1,935 

4,107 

3,547 

3.226 

115.8 

127.3 

\ Ireland 

4 

7 

6 

63 3 

72 1 


164 

142 


273 

236 



w widen 

722 

695 

701 

103 9 

102 9 

15,895 

12,915 

14,264 

26,492 

21,524 

23,773 

123.1 1 111.4 

‘'•wtist.rlund 

174 

172 

149 

101 3 

117 1 

3,697 

2,682 

2 978 

6 162 

4,470 

4 963 

1379 

124 2 

1 r ichosl l) 

2,108 

2,296 

2.229 

91 8 

94.6 

29.758 

33,350 

33.607, 

49,5% 

55.582 

56,011 

89.2 

885 

’ 1 uroMuma 

«) 5.342 

5,553 

5,312' - 

— 

* « 

64,454 

46,830, 


107,421 

78,048 


. 

I t<U l utope 

46 998 

47,447 1 46,179 

99 0 

1018 

611,704 

571,043 

577,006 { 

1,019.491 

951,723 

961.660 

1071 

106 0 

♦t s S R 

2)101,678 

96,116 

87.437 

105 8 

116.3 



571,965! 


... 

953.256 



1 " n,1 '‘ l“) 

719 

509 

524 

1412 

‘ 137 1 

11,515 

7,487 

7,668! 

19 192 

12,478 

12,779 

153.8 

150 2 

24,855 

24,780 

25,106 

100 3 

990 

101.399 

130.044 

200,458 

168,999 

216.740 

334,097 

78.0 

50 6 

l tnted , a) 

47,079 

37,608 

35,540 

125.2 

132 5 

412,8871 311,408 

311,058 

688,145 

519,013 

518,430 

132 6 

132 7 

states 1 9 ) 

21,119 

11,212 

16,354 

188.4 

129 1 

118,683 

64.469 

96,724 

197 805 

107,448 

161,206 

184.1 

122 7 

Ml XKO 


1,263 

1,229 



7,769 

8,164 

7,160 

12.9491 13,606 

11,933 

95 2 

108 5 

1 al X 4 m *1 

95,035 

75,372 

78,753 

126 l\ 120 7 

652,253 

521,572 

623,068 

/ 087,090 

869,285 

1,038,443 

1251 

104 7 

M \prus 


190 

176 




1 105 

1.103 


1,842 

1.838 



i h T»ien 

839 

818 

800 

102.6 104.9* 

6,625 

4,847 1 5.471 

11,041 

8.078 

9,118 

136 7 

1*21 1 

J ndui 

33,2221 33,6391 33 8251 98 8 

98 2 

219,699 

211,008 

210,269 

366.165 

351.680 

350,448 

104 1 

104.5 

*lr iq 

* - . 

3,000 3 ) 2,417 


... 

11,795 

7,441 


19,658 3 ) 12,401 


. 

* I ip tn 


1.686 

1,440 


... 


27,117 

24,220 


45,194 

40.365 



t M inUiukuo 


2.682 

3,102 


... 


18,406 

22,777 


30,675 

37,960 



* 1 dt stine 

« * 

472 




1,677 

1,5981 


2,7951 2,663 



S’ rm a T.eb 

1,349 

1,316 

1 253 

102 5 

107 6 

8.378 

9,599 

8.680 

13.962 

15,998 

14 467 

87 3 

96 5 

* 1 r msjordaii 


— 



898 

1.379 


1,497 

2, 298 



1urkev 

8,323 

8,843 

7,983 

94 1 

104.3 

84,188 

83.099 

55,732 

140,311 

138,496 

92,884j 

101 3 

151 1 

f tal Ana 

43,733 

44,616 

43,861 1 980\ 997 

318,890 

308,553 

280,152* 

531,479 

514.252 

466,917 

1034 

113 8 

M^enn 

4,062 

4,287 

3,907 

94 8' 104 0 

20.618 17,864 

19,674! 

34,362 

29.773 

32,789 

1154 

1048 

1 8Vpt 

1,421 

1,464 

1,549 

97.1 

9! 8 

27.226 

27,421 

26.293 

45 376 

45,701 

43,822* 

99 3 

103.5 

‘ 1 ntrea 

40 

14 


249 

52! 


414 

86 



* K-ejiTtt |) , 


41 




252 



419 



1 ib>u 

111 

80 

46 

137 7 

241.6 

592 

251 

149, 

987 

418 

249 

235 0 

396 ! 

1 Morot co 

2,743 

3.194 

5) 3,019 

85.9 

11,023 

7,341 

5) 17.554 

18,372 

12 2341s) 29,255 

150 2 

— 

1 unism 

2,219 

1.221 

2,019 

181 7 

109.9 

11 023 

4,850 

8,554, 

18,372 

8,083 

14,256 

1227 3, 128 9 

1 tol V Aft 

10,556 

10 246 

10,540 

1031 

too 1 

70,482 

57,727 

72224 

117,469 

96,209 

120,371 

1221 

976 

* 'rgentina . 

6) 17,594 

6)17.503 

6) 17.954 

100.5 

98 0 


148,702 

135,462| 


247 832 

225,766 

,. 


"Uule 

1.917 

1,826! ... 



17,222 

17,670. 


28,702 

29.450, 



r l rtiguav 


998 

1 M6l .. 


, . 

6,301 

6,85^ 

. . 

10,501 

11.421 

... 


"Ins Africa 

... 

2,133 

1 763 



.. 

9.717 

8.688 


16,195 

14 480 

.. 

.. 

k Australia 1 

13,700 

12,351 

13,982 

1109 

98.0 


90,064! 103,13* 


150,106 

171898 

. » 


>N Zealand ' 

266 

. . 

4,290 

4,976 


7,150 

8.29J 

... 

... 

louts § J 

IN,SIS 

177,881 

178.SSS 110 $ 

109. S 

1,058.1*8 t.458,895 

l,m.450 

t,758,fr*ft 

j*,481,481 

j *.K?,St^lISS 

INS 


®te notes on page 6*8. 
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10.6 per cent, below the average, Poland 9.4 per cent, and Czechoslovakia 11,5 
per cent, below) and also Sweden, which on the other hand forecasts an abun¬ 
dant crop (11.4 above the average). Austria, Estonia and Latvia, which had 
already published their estimates for winter wheat crops, have completed their 
estimates with forecasts of spring wheat crops; their total crop appears better 
both in comparison with last year and with the average. Greece has revised 
her first estimate, reducing it by about 3 million bushels. 

A certain number of countries have not yet published numerical estimates, 
among which must be mentioned France, whose production seems likely to be 
about 240 million bushels, a recent communication of the Government having 
indicated as probable a drop of 5 to 10 per cent., compared with last year; 
the estimates of Yugoslavia and Denmark are also still lacking, but, according 
to available information, the crops of these two countries seem to be large. Fin¬ 
ally statistics for Spain are not available. For this country, as it is very un¬ 
likely, in the present state of things, that official statistics for the whole country 
could be obtained for a long time, it lias been necessary to resort to a verv 
approximate estimate; this has been calculated on the basis of a wheat acreage 
in 1937 about a quarter below that of 1936, and on the expectation of a yield 
per acre somewhat below the average. The result of these calculations indicates 
a total of 120 million bushels, which is practically the same as last year's but 
well below the average production of 160 million bushels of the five-year period 
1931 to 1935. 

In spite of these omissions and the provisional nature of present estimates, 
the calculation of the total European production in 1937 may be made with 
sufficient approximation and in any case on a sounder basis than out estimates 
of previous months, which were for most countries composed from expectations 
of probable yield based on crop condition and area under cultivation. Accord¬ 
ing to statistics available at present, total European production however shows 
an almost negligible difference from our previous estimates; June forecasts pre¬ 
dicted a total of 1,510 million bushels, in July they were raised to 1,550 mil¬ 
lion and in August reduced again to 1,520 million, the total estimated at pre¬ 
sent is 1,515 million bushels. According to this latter estimate total European 
production in 1937 would be 30 million bushels higher than that of 1936, but 
still 40 million bushels below the average production of the period 1931 to 1935* 


Production of wheat in Europe . 


Years 

1Q3 7 (estimate) 

1930 .... 

1935 .... 
1934 .... 
1933 .... 
19 \2 .... 

1931 .... 
1930 .... 

1929 . . * » 

J928 .... 


Area 

(thousand acres) 

75>9«° 

78,00a 

78,800 

77.600 
77,900 

75.1°° 
75,000 

75.600 
70,200 
71,400 


Production 
(million bushels) 

i.5*5 

1,484 

i,57<> 

1,549 

*>745 

1,490 

1.437 
1,360 

M3*> 

1,409 


Yield 

(bushels per acre) 

20.1 

19.0 

20,0 

20.0 

22.4 
19 8 
18.9 

18.4 

20.7 

19.8 
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If the probable crop results of importing and exporting countries are ex 
amined separately, important differences are noted. 

Production of wheat in Europe by exporting and importing countries . 

European exporting countr.es Other European countries 



Area 

Production 

Yield 

Area 

Production 

Yield 


(million 

(million 

(bushels per 

(million 

(million 

(bushels per 


acres) 

bushels) 

acre) 

acres) 

bushels) 

acre) 

i<J 37 • 

. . . 257 

437 

17 1 

50 2 

1,080 

21.6 

1936 . . 

• • • -25 7 

470 

1*3 

52 3 

1,014 

19 3 

103 5 • • • 

• • • -25 5 

386 

15 1 

53 4 

1,190 

22 4 

1034 

• • 24 5 

334 

138 

53 4 

1,213 

22 8 

*933 

24 5 

455 

18 h 

53 4 

1,290 

24 2 

19 3 -* 

23 7 

280 

u 9 

5 i 7 

1,210 

23 4 

193 * 

20 O 

4 r >3 

17 8 

50.2 

974 

19.4 

J<Mo 

24 7 

448 

18 I 

4* 9 

912 

187 

19*9 

. 22 5 

37 8 

16 8 

47 7 

1 072 

22 5 

T<)jH 

23 2 

43 3 

187 

48 2 

97 <> 

20 2 


The production of the exporting countries (four Danubian countries, Poland 
and Lithuania) is below that recorded last year but well above the average; 
the production of the importing countries on the other hand is much better than 
last year, which was low, but considerably below the average. In both groups, 
however, results may be considered satisfactory. In the exporting group, how¬ 
ever, the good crop was due chiefly to the large area under cultivation, which 
was as high as last year, and to the aveiage yield per acre which though a little 
lower than 1936 considerably exceeded the average (17.1 bushels per acre in 
1937 Against 15.5 in the period 1931-35) The crop of the importing count- 
tries on the other hand was produced from a smaller area than last year and 
the average (especially owing to the huge reduction estimated for Spain), and 
the yield per acre obtained is slightly below the average: 21 6 bushels per acre 
in 1937 against 225 in the period 1931-35. 

For the U. S. S R. official statistics of the wheat crop are still lacking, 
but the information issued by the Government on the probable production 
of all cereals and leguminous plants for grain confirms the forecasts of a very 
abundant wheat crop that we had formulated on the basis of the very 
favourable progress of the season particularly in the months of June and July, 
which are the most critical for the important spring wheat crop. 

The first official estimate of production in Canada and a new estimate 
of production in the United States, based on reports received at the beginning 
of September, make it possible to assess with sufficient approximation the results 
of the season in North America. The winter crops have yielded large harvests 
both in Canada, where they are of minor importance, and in the United States 
where they are more important than the spring crops. Unit yields were equal 
to the average and a good deal better than those of 1936 while the area cultiv¬ 
ated is 25 per cent, greater than that of last year and the average. The 
spring crops were seriously affected by drought in Canada over large areas* 
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The total wheat production of Canada, now officially estimated at 188 million 
bushels, is larger than the estimate based on crop condition at 1 August 
but is still 18 pel cent, below the poor crop of last year. The drought of this 
year was more serious than any previously experienced by Canada and was 
particularly severe in the southern areas of Saskatchewan and Alberta that had 
suffered a similar adversity a year ago. The average yield of spring wheat 
at 6.8 bushels per acre is lower than any recorded in a long series of years 
falling short even of the 9.5 bushels per acre of 1919, hitherto the lowest on 
record in Canada. The spring wheat crop of the United States enjoyed more 
favourable conditions than those experienced in Canada, for the drought which 
destroyed a considerable part of the crop in the latter country was broken 
in the United States at the moment when the shortage of moisture was becom¬ 
ing a serious threat to crops. The yield per acre obtained in 1937 ( 9*4 bush¬ 
els per acre) is rather low in comparison both (with the average yield of the 
period 1931-35 (9.8 bushels per acre) and with the yield of winter wheat (14.6 
bushels per acre) but, owing to a large increase in area, the outturn is defin¬ 
itely larger than last year's and the average 

The aggregate production of North America, according to the present estim¬ 
ates, is thus about 1,090 million bushels against 873 millions in 1936 and an 
average of 1,016 millions in 1931-35. The quality of the crop is good m Canada 
but rather mediocre in the United vStates. 

In Asia (excluding China, Iraq and Iran), total production instead of being 
about the same as last year, as was expected last month, is rather better ow ing 
to the excellent results obtained in Turkey. It was expected that production 
in this country would be above the average but definitely below the record 
outturn of 1936. The Ankara Government, however, lecently cabled to the 
Institute an estimate of 140 million bushels which not only surpasses the 1931-35 
average by 50 per cent, but also exceeds the record crop of 1936. It follows 
that the total production of Asia will show an icrease of 27 millions, or 4 per 
cent., on 1936 and 74 millions, or 13 per cent., on the 1931-35 average. 

In North Africa, the estimates previously published, underwent no change 
during the month and production remains rather mediocre on the whole but 
definitely better than in 1936. 

To sum up the estimates received by the Institute during September, it 
may be observed that crops in Europe appear to be 5 million bushels smaller 
than month’s estimates, those of North America and Asia are respectively 10 
and 30 millions larger while those of North Africa have undergone no appreciable 
change. In the northern hemisphere as a whole, the crop appears to be 35 
million bushels larger than the estimate of last month. 

The 1937 estimates are provisional and subject to revision later but it 
can now be said that the 1937 crop in the northern hemisphere (the U. S. S. R. 
and China excluded) is the largest since 1933, it is at least as large as the 1932 
crop and almost as large as the good harvest of 1931. 

As for the southern hemisphere, the area sown this year in Australia is 11 
per cent, greater than that of 1936 but about 2 per cent, below the average of 
the preceding five yeais. In Argentina, sowings in the extreme north and south 
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Wheat production in the northern hemisphere. 1) 

(million bushels) 


Year Europe 

1937 (forecast) .. 1,515 

1936.1,484 

1935 .1.576 

1934 .1.550 

1933 .1.745 

193 *. 1.490 

1931 . 1,437 

1926-30 (average).1,341 


North 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

Total 

1,090 


120 

3,355 

873 

603 

98 

3.058 

92 3 

577 

1*5 

3*W 

817 

555 

136 

3.058 

849 

572 

III 

3.277 

1,213 

5<>3 

128 

3.334 

1,277 

572 

Il6 

3»4 02 

1.315 

518 

I08 

3.282 


1) Excluding the V. S S. R. and China. 


were hindered, the total area sown being about equal to last year but 2 per cent, 
below the average. The course of the season in Argentina and Australia has 
been lather uneven. In the middle of August the effect of drought on the 
growth of crops was causing apprehension in the Provinces of Cordoba, Santa 
Fe and the Pampa in Argentina and in Western Australia, New South Wales and 
Victoria in Australia. After the middle of August rain improved crop prospects. 
The Australian Government cabled the Institute on 15 September that general 
rains had fallen and that crop condition was satisfactory in the greater part 
of New South Wales, excellent in South Australia and better in Western Australia 
and Victoria. In New T South Wales and Victoria, however, rains were not sufficient 
to ensure a satisfactory result, further moisture being necessar> . It was reported 
on 20 September that further rains had fallen in Victoria. The Argentine Govern¬ 
ment reported on 21 September in a cable to the Institute that general rains 
had fallen in practically all the wheat areas and that the condition of the 
crops had consequently improved. Further rains w^ere later reported to have been 
experienced in almost all parts of Argentina. The present situation of crops 
in the two large wheat-growing countries of the southern hemisphere is thus 
satisfactory and gives promise of an outturn at least equal to the average which, 
for the two countries taken together, is approximately 400 million bushels. 

Preliminary results of the 1937 rye crops* 

The European rye harvest, according to the preliminary estimates, is among 
the lightest of recent years. The decrease is 47 million bushels or 6 per cent, 
compared with last year, when results were also mediocre, and 102 millions, or 
12 per cent., compared with the average of the five previous years. Compared 
with the average production of pre-war years, the deficit is 200 millions, or 20 
per cent. The poor results of 1937 are due to the unfavourable weather conditions 
experienced in the principal producing countries of Central Europe. In Germany 
Poland and Czechoslovakia the autumn and the beginning of the spring were 
too warm and damp; snow was lacking and sowings were without protection 
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Area and production of rye. 


Countries 


f) Area 





t) 

Production 




1037 

1937 

193* 

I93 f> 

1936 / 

1937 

Aver¬ 

age 

1031 

to 

*935 

1031 / 

1932 

to 

*935/ 

1936 

1937/38 

*937 

| *937/3* 

! 

i 

_ 

1936 

*939/37 

Average 
*93* 
to X 935 

I93I/33 

to 

*937 

*937/3* 

1936 

*936/37 

Average 
*93* 
to 1935 

*93*/3* 

to 

1935/36 

% 

' 1937/38 

1936 

* 936 / 

1937 

-^IOO 

Aver. 

«IOO 

1936 

*936/ 

*937 

s*IOO 

Aver. 

--100 

1 , 

000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Germany . . 

10,336 

11,154 

11,056 

92.7 

93.5 

149,235 

162.844 

171,328 

266.492 

290.793 

305,945 

91.6 

87.1 

Austria. . . 

891 

921 

947 

96 8 

94.1 

9.542 

10,420 

13,130 

17,039 

18,608 

23.447 

91.6 

72.7 

•Belgium . . 

378 

385 

479 

98.3 

78.9 


7,873 

10.608 


14,060 

18.944 


.. . 

Bulgaria . . 

460 

434 

517 

105 8 

88.9 

5,475 

4,469 

4.880 

9.778 

7,980 

8,714 

122.5 

112.2 

•Denmark . . 


326 

350 



... 

4,630 

5,490 

... 

8.267 

9,804 



•Spam . . 


1.471 

1,466 




10,110 

12,150 


18.053 

21,697 



Estonia . 

367 

338 

363 

108.7 

101.2 

4,489 

3,384 

4,204 

8.015 

6,044 

7,507 

1326 

106.8 

Finland. . . 

598 

593 

570 

100.8 

105.0 

8.816 

7.143 

7,768 

15,743 

12,755 

13,871 

1234 

113.5 

•France 7 ). . 

1.639 

1,635 

1,712 

100.3 

95 8 


15,764 

18,042 

... 

28.150 

32.218 



Greece . . 

176 

160 

178 

109 7 

98.7 

1.471 

1,075 

1,270 

2.627 

1,919 

2,267 

i 136 9 

115.9 

Hungary . . 

1.516 

1,607 

1.568 

94.3 

96.7 

13,621 

15.744 

15,976 

24.323 

28.115 

28.532 

86.5 

85.2 

•Irish Free 














State . 


2 

3 


• •, 


38 

48 


68 

85 



Italy .... 

259 

261 

285 

99.2 

90.9 

3.221 

2,915 

3,517 

5.752 

5.206 

6.281 

1 110.5 

91.6 

Latvia . 

705 

637 

627 

110.7 

112.6 

9.072 

6,305 

6,935 

16,201 

11.260 

12.385 

1439 

130 8 

•Lithuania 

1.269 

1.216 

1.231 

104.4 

103.1 


11,935 

12.548 


21,313 

22.407 


.. . 

Luxemburg 

19 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.3 

273 

251 

270 

488 

449 

481 

108.8 

101.4 

•Norway . . 


15 

15 




238 

246 

i 

425 

443 



Netherlands. 

557 

554 

449 

100.6 

124 0 

10,163 

10,673 

9.166 

! 18,149 

19,059 

16,371 

95 2 

110.9 

Poland . . 

14,311 

14,410 

14,160 

99.3 

101.1 

122,798 

140,302 

140.952 

219.283 

250.541 

251,701 

1 87 5 

87.1 

Portugal . . 

569 

388 

376 

146.4 

151 .r 

2,600 

1,941 

2,573 

4.642 

3,466 

4,595 

1 134.0 

101.0 

Romania . . 

1,060 

1,041 

939 

101.8 

112.9 

9.350 

9.992 

7,063 

16.697 

17.842 

12.613 

j 93.6 

132.4 

Sweden . . 

526 

530 

547 

99.3 

96.2 

9.590 

7,779 

9,393 

17,125 

13.891 

16,773 

123 3 

102.1 

Switzerland . 

37 

38 

42 

97.2 

89.1 

679 

603 

773 

1.213 

1,077 

1,381 

j 112.5 

87.8 

Czecho¬ 














slovakia . . 

2,413 

2,510 

2.531 

96.1 

95.3 

31,906 

31,667 

38,849 

56,975 

56,549 

69.374 

100.8 

82.1 

•Yugoslavia 

to) 544 

650 

631 

— 

— 

... 

4,481 

4.593 


8,002 

8,202 



Total Europe 

34,800 

35,595 

35,174 

97 7 

98 9 

392,301 

417,507 

438,051 

700.542 

745,554 

782,238 

94.0 

89.6 

•U.S.S R. . 



62.627 

... 




483,652 



863,667 


... 

tW) 

Canada . c . 

700 

457 

555 

153.1 

126.2 

2.569 

1.704 

2,846 

4,588 

3,042 

5.082 

150.8 

90.3 

1 ») 

United 

193 

178 

157 

108.6 

122.6 

812 

694 

770 

1,450 

1.239 

1,375 

1170 

105.5 

States. . . 

3,960 

l 

2,757 

3,021 

143.6 

131.1 

29.047 

14,310 

19.027 

51,869 

25.554 

33,977 

203.0 

152.7 

Total N. A m. 

4.853 

3,392 

3,733 

143.0 

130.0 

32.428 

16,708 

22,643 

57,897 

29,835 

40,434 

194.1 

143.2 

Turkey. . . 

875 

909 

670 

96.2 

130 6 

10.540 

9.889 

5.824 

18,822 

17,660 

10,400 

106.6 

181.0 

•Algeria. . . 

4 

4 

3 

97.6 

114.4 

! 

16 

17 


29 

31 



►French 














Morocco . . 


7 

3 




20 

12 


35 

22 



►Argentina . 1 

5 ) 2,100 < 

6)2,204 < 

5) 1.731 

95.3 

121.4 


4.189 

5,626 


7,480 

10,047 

... 

... 

Totals . . 

40,528 

59,896 

39,577 

101.6 

102.4 

435,269 

444,104 

466,518 

777,261 

793,049 

833,072 

98.0 

93.3 

_ 

__ , 














See notes on page 678. 
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against the severe frost at the end of January and the beginning of February, Spring 
was characterized by droughty conditions which lasted from May to mid-July. 
As a result of these adverse conditions, production this year is 13 per cent, below 
average in Germany and Poland, and 18 per cent, in Czechoslovakia. Distinct 
decreases are similarly reported by Austria and Hungary. In the less important 
producing countries the crops are good and, in many cases, excellent, particularly 
in Bulgaria, Romania, Greece and the Baltic States. 


Rye production in the northern hemisphere (1). 

(m millions ol bushels of 5 b lb) 


Years 

Europe 

North 

America 

Asia and 
North Africa 

Total (1) 

> 0 i 7 (*). 

. 7 95 

50 

20 

874 

19 . 

. 842 

32 

20 

894 

i<H 5 . 

. 88b 

69 

8 

9 b ) 

IQM . 

. 88b 

22 

8 

9Tb 

. 

.1,004 

2 b 

12 

1,042 

. 

. 

48 

8 

989 

. 

. 77 ** 

Vi 

lb 

841 

. 1 verage 1 < jj 6 -1030 . 

. 870 

55 

8 

933 


(*) Provisional estimate. — (1) Kxcluding the crop of the U, S. S. R. 


Production in the U. S S. R. appears to have been plentiful but there is as 
yet no official estimate. 

In North America, the total production of Canada and the United States 
is definitely good Results are twice as large as last year's and 43 per cent 
above the average This large increase is partly to be ascribed to the increase 
in the cultivated area but it is mainly the result of the favouiable course of the 
season 

The crop in Turkey is plentiful. 

The total production of the northern hemisphere (excluding the l\ S. S. R.), 
despite the results recorded in North America and Turkey, is slightly below that 
that of 1936 and still smaller (nearly 10 per cent.) than the average production 
of the previous five years. 

% 

The preliminary results of the barley crop in the northern hemisphere 

in 1936. 

The barley crop is reported as rather poor in Europe, a part of the crop having 
been damaged by drought in spring and the beginning of summer in the east 
central region of the Continent, particularly in Romania, Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary. In the United Kingdom also, a light production is 
expected. The German crop on the other hand is estimated as slightly above 
the average, while the Bulgarian crop seems to be large. 

In the continent as a whole, excluding the IT. S. S. R., production shows 
a drop of about 40 million bushels below last year (5 per cent.) and 70 million 
(about 10 per cent.) below the previous five-year average. 
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Countries 


Germ*in\ 
Austria 
♦Be lgium 
Bulgaria 
♦Denmark 
♦Spam 
Estonia 
Finland 
♦France 7) 
Greece 
Hungary 
♦Irish Fr. St. 
Itah 
JL,at\ la 
♦Iyithuania 
Luxemburg 
♦Malta 8) 
♦Norwaj 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Portugal 
Komarno 
I 7 n kingdom 
Engl and \V 
Scotland 
*N Ireland 
Swt den 
Switzerland 
Czechosl . 

♦ Yugoslav ni 

Total kutopt. § 
*U S S K 

Canada 
United States 
1 otal A 4 m 

*C\ pru«. 
Chosen 
♦Iraq 
♦Japan 
♦Palestine 
Syria & I,et> 
♦Transjord. 

'1 urke\ 

1 otal A s\a 

Algeria 
Kgvpt 
•Eritrea 
Uibva 
F. Morucio 
Tunisia 

Total Africa 

♦Argentina 6 

♦Chile 

♦Uruguay 

*N Zealand. 

Totals i 


Area and production of barley . 


i) Area 


ins?/ 

* 93 ** 


103 b 


IQ%6I 
19 37 


Aver 

age 

1931 

to 

1935 
1931/ 

1932 

to 

1933 

1936 



i 000 acres 


1930 

I 93 f>/| 
1937 
» 100 


Aver 

100J 


f) Production 


4,195 

4,0411 

1 

3,9581 103 8 

1060 

75 380 

1 

74,937 

71,837 

397 

403 

415 

98 5 

95 6 

5,684 

6,130 

6,123 

61 

74 

86 

82 5 

71 l 


1 748 

2.016 

530 

484 

569, 

1097 

93 2 

7,951 

6.674 

6.444 


909 

860 




19,842 

21 994 


4,5281 

4,683 




37 690 

52 784 


250 

263 



1,953 

1,915 

2 280, 

324 

324! 

312 

1000 

103 7 

3.909 

4,165 

3 958 

1,756 

1,790 

1,795 

98 1 

97 is 


22.467 

23 516 

5661 

534 1 

5 361 

106,0 

105 fi 

5,135 

3.841 

4.26m 

1,1801 

1,161 

1 152 

101,6 

102 4 

10,497 

14.5141 

13,832 

! 

130 

124 




2,739 

2.836 1 

479 

482 

510 

99 3 

93 9 

5,181 

4.24b, 

4,944 

449 

468 

458 

95 91 

98,0 

4,750 

3,639 

4.417) 

524 

529 

501 

99 1 

104 6* 


5.178 

5,369 

5[ 


8 

100 0 

06 3, 

64 

65, 

99 


1937 

1937/38 


1936 


193^/37 


Average 

1931 
to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/39 


1 000 centals 


1937 

*937/3# 


122 

3,033 

194 

3,780 

823 
82 1 
3 

257 

11 

1,6611 
6051 


149l 
106 
2 933 
193 
3.980 


18.338 

P’) 21,574 . 

4,320^ 

11,166 

15.486 1 
2,685' 


819 

72 

3 I 

255 1 
10 
1.571 
1.081 

18,091 

320,150 

4.4321 
8 322 

12 754 

1 

110 I 
2.616 
2,000 3) 
1.918 


6 . 

143 

69 116 0 I77,7i| 
2.993 103 4 10! 3 1 
171 1004, 113 2 
4,411 1 95 O' 85 7 

879 ! 100 5 93 7, 

78| 113 5 105 3. 
21 98 2, 144 6! 
270 100 6 1 95 2 
15 102 5 70 3 

1,686 105 7 98 5 

1,070 - - | 

18 753\l014 97 8 


795 

4,4081 
7,888 

2.951 

27! 

346 

4,201! 

1.503] 


I 


739| 

4 484 

7,839 


18.869 107 I 114 3 

3,7411 97.5.115 5 
10 596j 134 2, 105.4 

14,337 1214 1080, 
107! ... 

2,48l| 102 7| 108 4| 

r,979| 

4941 

7661 107 5 103 7 ' 


| /OOJ |U/ J IU^ 

3,7621 98.3 117 2 
7,009 100 7 1 1126 


3,064 

28,219 

957 

19,0711 

13,171 
1,725 

4,332 
181 
23 322 


83 1 
2,53! 
2,606 
30,8% 
769 
35,535 

14,8511 
1,4781 
62 
4.404 
155 
22,462 
9 32? 


1 13 , 

2 420 
1,715 
31,894 
942 t 
28,929 

15 922 

1 , 626 * 

43 il 
4,746 1 

253 

26,570 

8,959, 


9,272 8.426 8,879 110 0 10441 


») 1.915) 


50,984 


3.120 
28 2 
91 
179 

4,104 5) 
74l| 


3,240, 94 61 91 ll 
308 j 95 9 88 0 

407 1 1*93* I * 85 2 
3.684) 1024, 

1,240 202,8 121 7\\ 


6)1.925,6) 1.746 99 5 
178! 161! . 

491 18, 


47,110 


19 

48,976 


108.2! 


109 7\) 


104.1 


214,546 233342 230 799 

145 729 1 

42,135 34,523 34 486] 

108,525 70,777 101,172 

150 660 105 300 135 663 j 


908 
22 292 
12,125 3 ) 

33,0981 
1,216 
6.837 
371 
50,7881 

79,917. 61,790\ 


30,112 

5.953 1 
50,375' 

86,4401 

12.487 
5,074 

1 , 243 ! 

16,755 1 
4,409! 

39,968\ 54,911 


14,3301 

2,169 

381 


14.150 
5,196 
4401 
261 
33,651 
1,653 


491,614] 


337 


16,486 
4,847] 
331 
1,019 
25 173 
5,027] 

52,552ji 

13,694! 

2,394.) 

129| 

306 


473,470 480,804 


11.841 

*16,5641 


21,868 

*10,793 

9,897) 

133 


6 384 
58 791 
1,994 
39 732 

27.440) 
3 593 1 

* 9,(25 
377 
48 589 


*936 

*93^/37 

000 bush 

Average 
*93* 
to i »35 

1931/33 

to 

IQ3S/36 

rls 

/0 1037/38 

1936 

1916/ 

*937 
» *00 

Aver 

-* 100 

156.122 

149,663 

1006 

104 9 

12,771 

12,757 

92 7 

92 8 

1 3.642] 

4,199 

* - 1 


1 13,903; 

13 426 

119 1 

123 4 

41,338 

45.823 



, 78,523) 

109,968 



3 989 

4 750 

102 0 

85 7 

8,6761 

8,245 

93 9 

98 8 

I 46.807] 

48.993 



1 8,003, 

8 892 

133 7 

120,3 

30 238 

28,818 

72 31 

75 9 

| 5,707, 

5,908 



j 8.845 

10,300 

122 0 

104 8 

1 7,580] 

9,202 

130 6 

107 5 

1 10,683 

11,185 



134 

207* 

98 8 

64 1 

I 173 

236] 



5.273 

5 042 



5,554 

3 5/31 

1149 

178 7 

64.367 

66,447) 

91 3 

88 5 

1,603 

1 962 

124 4 

101 7 

74,033 

60 270 

53 7 

65 9 

| 30,940 

33 171, 

88 7, 

82 7 

1 3,080 

3 388 

1167* 

106 1 

130 

90 



9 175 

9 889 

98 4 

91 3 

322 

46 707 

528 

66 *64 

1171 
mt « 

71 4 

K 7 H 



19 421 

18,665 

1 

1 

446 977 486 134 

480.842 

J 91 9 930 



303,607 



87,781 

71 922 

71 846 

122 1 

122 2 

226 094 147 452 

210,785 

153 3 107 3 

313,875 219,374 

1 282 631 

1431 

7/7/ 


1 1.891 

1,618 


1 

62.734 ) 46 442 

47 038* 

135 1 

1 1334 


1 25.262,3) 13.435 


I 


I 68,955 

75,683’ 


1 , 


2,534 

2 178 


t 

12,401 

14 243 

13,170 

87 1 

j 94 2 


772 

1,114 


1 

104,949 

105.810 

68,522. 

99 2 

153 2 

180,084 

166 495 

128 730 

708 21 139 9 

26,015 

29,480 

34,347 

88 2 

1 757 

10,571 

10,825 

10,098 

97 7 

104 7 


916 

689 



2,589 

543 

2,124 

476 6 

121 9 

34.907 

70,108 

5) 52,444 

49 8 

— 

9,186 

3,445 

10,472 ( 

266 7 

87 7 

83,268 

114,401 

109,485 

728 

76 t 


29,855 

28,530 



, ., 

4,519 

4,9B7 

# 

9 4 


794 

268 


... 


703 

j 

63 7 



,024,204 

1 

1 ,001,688 

1 

10343 

102.2 


See notes era page 678 
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Barley production in the northern hemisphere (x). 

(in millions of bushels of 48 lb) 


Years Europe Asia (.) Jgg* Total(r) 

1937 (*).660 317 260 83 1,320 

1936 . ..098 220 239 115 1,272 

1935 .69S 372 216 96 1,382 

i<m .717 ^4 2ir» 133 1,250 

I 93* 77^> 220 202 100 1,304 

19*2 776 382 188 no 1,450 

19*1 .68 <> 270 216 106 1,281 

Average 1926-1910 .* 739 181 502 196 1,41b 


(*) Provisional estimate — (1) Excluding the t T . S S R , China, India, and some other Asiatic 
countries. — (2) Excluding China, Tndia, Iraq and Iran. 


The U. S. S. R. crop appears to have been heavy In North America both 
the Canadian and the United States crops are well above the 1936 production, 
which was pratically equal to the previous five-year average Asiatic jnoduc- 
tiou is vor\ large, due chiefly to the veiy good results recorded by Turkey , North 
African pioduction, on the other hand, seems bad. 

In the not them hemisphere as a whole, according to these preliminary estim¬ 
ates, production appears to be slightly higher than last \ear and very neatly 
equal to the 1931 35 aveiage. 


The preliminary results of the oat crop in the northern hemisphere 
in 1936 . 

The Ruropean production oi oats this year w r as approximately the same as 
those of 193O and 193s which were lower than any recorded since 1923 This 
poor result was due to bad spring weather conditions which reduced jdelds per 
acre, the reduction in area, which had continued gradually for several years, 
seems to have been ariested, and even among several of the larger producing 
countries an appreciable recovery took place in the cultivation of this crop. 


Oat production in the northern hemisphere (i). 

(111 millions of bushels of 32 lb ) 


Years 

Europe 

North 

Amenta 

Total (1) (2} 

1937 (*) . 

. . . 1, (>50 

1,4*0 

*,I *0 

19*6. 

. . . 1,651 

*>°75 


19*5 . 

. . . 1,653 

1,612 

*,*«>7 

19*4 . 

. . . 1,680 

88 $ 

2,61 1 

1933 . 

. . 1,94* 

1,060 

3,045 

1932 . 

. . . 1,85* 

1,667 

*,555 

1931 . 

. • 1,695 

i, 47 * 

*.20* 

Average 1926*1930 . 

. . . 1,846 

J t 6r2 

3,500 

(•) Provisional estimate. — (1) Fxcluding the 

U. S.S. R — 

(2) Including 

the Asiatic and 

North African crops. 





** St. 9 Inal. 
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Area and production of oats. 




f) Area 


1 



t) 

Pno Puerto n 







Aver 

0 1212 " 







0 / z 937 




agt 

1931 

0 1937/38 



Average 



Average 

/0 *937/38 


I 


to j 
1933 




1936 

*93* 
to x»m 



*93* 
to i<m 




j *937 

1936 



1937 

*937 

*936 



Cut nirii s 

| 1937 / 

| *93« 

K)M 1 
1937 

1 

1931/ 

1932 

to 

1935 / 

1938 

1936 

193G/ 

1937 

Aver 

1 

-=-100 

*937/38 

I 

*936/37 

1931/33 

to 

1935/36 

1937/38 

*936/37 

*93*/3* 

to 

*935/16 

1936 

*936/ 

*937 

Aver. 

*>= 100 




- 100 

| 

1 






»xoo 



1 , 

000 aties 

! 

i 

1 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Utrnumy 

6.9951 

1 

6,866 

7.791 

1 

101.9, 

i 

, 89.8 

125.216 

123.865 

135.125 
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The total production of North America, however, is large, the good results 
of the United States largely offsetting the mediocre outturn of Canada. 

The total production of the northern hemisphere in 1937, excluding the 
U. S. S. R., is 13 per cent, larger than that of last year and almost reaches the 
average level of the previous five years. 

G. Capone. 

Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

Kurope. 

Germany, During August rainfall wa.s not uniform over Germany in the centre rain 
was excessive, in the provinces of Hanover, Westphalia and the Rhineland it was light 
and only in the remainder of the country was it satisfactory for crops. Although the 
weather was variable in different areas, it was possible to finish the housing of cereals 
b\ the end of August Only a little spring wheat and oats are still in the fields. 

Austria' During August, the weather was very variable The rainfall was heavy 
especially in the third decade The wet weather hampered in places the harvesting 
oi spring cereals. Compared with J936, a considerable reduction in the production 
oi winter rye and spring barley lias occurred During the 1036-37 season there was 
<» large increase in the acreage under spring wheat and rye, the former was sown in 
the plains, and the latter was sown more in higher districts to replace the autunm 
<rops destro) ed by the cold winter 

[it Igutm. The weather was dry in the first half of August, wet during the third 
week and sunny towards the end Yields of cereals are \cry varied, they arc me¬ 
diocre for r\e and oats, average tor wheat and winter barky 

The housing of cereals w T as completed under favourable conditions 

liulqarta * Weather conditions in August were on the whole favourable for the 
work of housing and threshing of cereals, which were begun as occasion offered despite 
frequent rains 

At the beginning of the last decade of August the threshing of cereals was already 
completed almost throughout the country, except in the region of Sofia, where it was 
in full swing Bourgos wheat this year is of very good quality and weighs as much as 
65 lb. per acre with a very low percentage of foreign bodies. 

Varna wheat is also of good quality and weighs up to 62 lb. per acre. The barley 
crop is very satisfactory. The poor Romanian crop encouraged at first Bulgarian 
exports of barley, but Russian competition compelled Bulgarian exporters to reduce 
their prices. 

Denmark; The condition of cereals on 1 September 1937 compared with that 
on i August 1937 and on 1 September 1936 was as follows* 

i Sept j Aug 1 Sept 


1937 1937 1936 

Wheat. 94 95 90 

Rye. 95 90 bH 

Barley .too 98 82 

Oats . X03 101 82 
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lu\h Fu>c Stati The weather during August was almost continuously watrn and 
dry with bright sunshine and exceptionally little rainfall. 

Conditions were ideal for harvesting which was carried out around the normal 
time. Indications point to light yields in wheat and to about average yields in oats 
and barley 

Frame August was on the whole particularly hot and dry; there were almost 
everywhere stormy rains in the second decade but they were insufficient to bring the 
moisture required by the soil In the second decade dry, cold north winds prevailed 
in some departments in the west On the whole temperatures were favourable. 
Harvesting was greatly facilitated by the persistent drought, particularly in the north 
and east, and was completed about three weeks earlier than usual. Threshings of wheat 
up to the end of August confirm expectations, the crop will be 5-10 per cent, smaller 
than last year and slightly below the average, save in some parts of the north 
and west On the other hand, the grain is generally of excellent quality both in 
moisture content and specific weight, the latter frequently attaining 65 lb per acre. 
Conservation will thus be particularly easy this year Unit yields of rye and 
winter oats are satisfactory but those of spring oats, of which sowings were very 
late owing to the bad weather, suffered from excessive humidity at sowing and 
excessive drought at harvesting and will be rather mediocre, especially on light lands 
For the same reasons barley, particularly spring barley, will give only a small crop 
Buckwheat, which had a good appearance in July, suffered greatly from the drought 
in August and unit-yields will certainly be small 

Cultivation and removal of stubble were impossible on heavy lands 
(1 net e Harvesting of cereals w T as completed in most areas bv the middle of August 
Threshing was in full swing in neatlv all parts except Macedonia where rain hindered 
work To judge from the threshing results, wheat yields this year are very satisiactoiv 
and considerably better than last year’s 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meshn tins veui 
is about 161,000 acres against 155.5°° hi 1036 and 133,000 on the average of tlu 
five years ending 1035; percentages 1030 and 120.7 The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 074,000 centals (1,680,000 bushels) against 807,000 (1,105.000) 
and 757,000 (1,306,000), percentages, 112.4 and 128 7. 

Iluvzarv During the three weeks from 8 to 28 August, temperatures were normal 
at the beginning, high later and below normal at the end of the period. Rain was 
frequent the quantity of precipitation being above the average 

Threshing of cereals was impeded by the wet weather The bushel weight of 
the crops is as follows — 


ll> per lb per 

British A met lean 

bushel bu-jliel 

Wheat.63-67 61-64 

Rye . 53~bJ 5i-5^ 

Barley.45-55 34-53 

Oats ,.20-40 28-30 


Italy: Weather conditions in the first fortnight of August were variable in north 
Italy with rain, showers and hail-storms in some provinces; conditions in central 
Italy were good on the whole and they were almost normal in the south. In Sicily 
drought prevailed In the second decade the weather was very variable; on the 
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mainland there was frequent rain and a noticeable drop in temperature, but on the 
islands it was dry. Preparations for the next sowings are in progress. 

Latvia . During August the weather was hot and sunny and the temperature 
higher than usual at this period. Rainfall was normal on the whole, but in some areas 
continuous, heavy rain hampered field work. 

Lithuania: During the first decade of August, the weather was wet and during 
the two later decades fine, dry and hot. The cereal crop, not being completely saved at 
the beginning of the month, has partly suffered from rain 

Luxemburg The dry weather of August favoured the housing of cereals, whose 
quality is satisfactory. The production of mixed grain is estimated at 78,000 centals 
(134,000 bushels^, against 70,000 (121,000) in 1936 and an average of 113,000 (195,000) 
for 1031-35. Percentages 111 2 and 689. 

Netherlands . At the end of the second half of July the crop condition of cereals 
was below average, and in the following period general conditions were not much 
improved However the weather was favourable for the ripening and harvesting of 
the grain. The quality of the crop was good but production mediocre The yield 
of winter and spring barley are very different between districts Next to places with 
good yields are others with poor ones For oats on the other hand a good crop 
was forecast both as regards quality and quantity 

Poland According to the report of the Central Statistical Bureau, the agricul¬ 
tural season this year ha v s been very unfavourable The wet autumn and winter 
had hampered the sowing and germination of winter cereals. The bitter frosts and 
winds did considerable damage to the v shoots, which had been poorly protected by 
the snow, almost everywhere but particularly in the western and central provinces. 
The cool spring with its hail and violent winds was as unfavourable to the growth 
of winter cereals as to the sowing of spring cereals. The drought wdiich lasted from 
mid-Ma> to mid-Julv also hindered the growth of Cereals Consequently, the production 
of wheat, according lo the first approximate estimates, which are subject to revision, 
is lower this year than last year throughout the country except for the provinces 
ot Wilno and Tarnopol As for the other cereals, rye and oats have also suffered 
appreciable damage almost everywhere, while barley has suffered & little less 

Only in the province of Wilno have the general conditions of the agricultural 
season been rather favourable There the production of all cereals is higher than 
last year 

The cereal harvest was carried out early and under good conditions almost 
everywhere, except in the province of Pomerania w T here rain hampered the harvest 
and housing of the grain. 

Romania * Toward the end of the first decade of September preparation of the 
land was in progress throughout the country in excellent conditions Here and there 
sowing of winter wheat had even been commenced. 

During the current agricultural season the 400 tractors purchased by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and controlled by the Chamber of Agriculture will come into 
use. They are to be used in the first place for deep ploughing on the small hol¬ 
dings and represent the first step in the mechanization of Romanian small holdings 

United Kingdom: The principal feature of the weather in Kngland and Wales 
during August was the marked deficiency of rainfall over the greater part of the 
country, particularly in the southern and eastern districts. Throughout the month 
conditions were warm and dry with temperatures in most places above the average 
although towards the close of the month slightly cooler conditions prevailed. The 
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amount of sunshine for the whole month was below average in eastern districts, but 
in the west there was a considerable excess. Weather conditions have, however 
been very favourable to agriculture, particularly as regards harvesting. 

In most districts in Scotland also, the weather during the earlier part of the 
month was dry and warm, although rather dull Later it became rather unsettled 
with frequent showers The broken and changeable weather interfered to some 
extent with the steady progress of harvesting operations but on the whole condi¬ 
tions were favourable for crops and livestock 

The corn harvest became general everywhere by the middle of the month and 
harvesting operations are proceeding under good conditions. Wheat greatly improved 
in condition in the early part of the month, although late sowings are inclined to 
be on the thin side The yield and quality appear to be good generally, but in 
some districts the gram is reported to be rather small. For the whole of England 
and Wales the present forecast of the yield per acre is 18 centals (30 bushels) which 
is about 2 centals (3 bushels) per acre less than the average yield for the ten y*ears 
1027 to 1036 and about 03 cental (05 bushel) below the ydeld obtained last y r ear 
The barley crop has improved considerably although in many districts it is short 
in the straw The grain is reported to be in good condition, however, and of fair 
quality The yield of barley is estimated to L>e about 16 centals (33 bushels) j>er 
acre which is about 2 centals (5 bushels) below the average for the preceding ten 
years and about 2 i centals (4 4 bushels) less than the yield in 1936. Oats are a 
variable crop Winter oats are good but spring sown are a light crop and shoit in 
the straw The quality^ of the grain is fair and the average yield is estimated at approx¬ 
imately 17 centals (52 bushels) per acre w T hich is about 06 cental (1 7 bushels) less 
than last year and about 1 cental (3 bushels) below the average for the pre\ious ten 
years Forecasts based on conditions at the end of August are given in the tables 

The quality of the cereal harvest in Scotland is generally' good but considerable 
lodging has occurred 

Switzerland Following the generally fair weather of the first fortnight of August, 
harvesting was carried out rapidly and almost without interruption However in the 
higher districts the housing of late varieties was rather retarded, so that the quality 
has suffered somewhat But generally' speaking the cereal crop was satisfactory both 
in quantity and quality 

Czechoslovakia Fine w r arm weather prevailed almost everywhere in the first 
decade of July save in the west, where there were torrential rains. At the 
beginning of the second decade the weather became cooler and wetter, particularly 
in north-central Bohemia and the Danube plain, but remained very variable up to 
the end of July. The fine warm, though vStill changeable, w r eather at the beginning 
of August continued until the middle of the month The latter half of the month 
w'as characterized by the return of rainy, though still warm, weather almost every r - 
where, and by floods in Slovakia. 

Thanks to the favourable weather in the first half of August, harvesting, thresh¬ 
ing and bringing in of cereals was easily and rapidly carried out almost everywhere, 
save in some mountain areas, where the harvesting of oats especially was hindered 
by rainy weather. 

Unit-yields of w r heat, rye and barley are smaller this year but quality, especially 
of wheat, is good, though that of oats, which suffered from excessive humidity, is rather 
bad. Surface preparation of the soil was carried out in due time but preparations 
for autumn sowings were hindered in several areas by rain. 
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According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year 
is about 14,700 acres against 15,500 in 1936 and 17,800 on the average of the five years 
ending 1935; percentages, 05.1 and 82.4. The corresponding production is estimated at 
about 177,700 centals {306,400 bushels against 201,600 (347,600) and 246,300 (424,700V, 
percentages, 88 .% and 72 2. 

Yugoslavia • During the first decade of August the weather was very variable and 
rather wet; during the scond decade, though still variable, it became hotter and drier. 
The third decade was marked by the return of cool, rainy weather in almost all parts. 
In the first decade of September, however, the weather, though still variable, again 
became finer and warmer. 

U. S. S. R : The continuance of the variable, rather cloudy and rainy weather 
during the two last decades of August further hampered the work of harvesting and 
threshing of cereals. The return of fine weather towards the end of the month and at the 
beginning of September enabled part of the delay in the harvest, compared with last 
year, to be made up. 

The stacking, however, of cereals harvested with ordinary machines as well as 
threshing were still very late. 

On 10 September the harvest of cereals was completed over an area of 202,422,000 
acres, or gi per cent of the plan, as against 108,172,000 acres, or (>2 per cent, of the 
plan, at the same date last year 

Threshing was completed over ail area of 130,038,000 acres, or 65 per cent, of the 
plan, against 153,017,000 acres, or 7* per cent of the plan at the same time last year 

Among the various Soviet republics, Ukraina, White Kussia, Azerbaidzhan, Turk¬ 
menistan and TUzbekistan liad on 10 September finished the harvest almost up to 100 
per cent, of the amount fixed by the plan, but the work of stocking and threshing were 
not well advanced 

As there is no official estimate of the cereal crop this year, we quote the first ap¬ 
proximate estimates, made by the Soviet press According to these, the total produc¬ 
tion ot all cereals this year will be 2,535,000,000 centals against 2,380,000,000 established 
by the plan, with an increase of 50 per cent compared with last year's production 
aud one of 40 p^r cent on the average of the five years 1931-35. 

The high cereal production this year is attributed as much to the favourable wea¬ 
ther conditions that prevailed in the main producing areas as to the wider use of 
machines and the improvement in methods of cultivation 

For the autumn sowing of cereals for the coming season, the Government had 
fixed at the beginning of August the size of the acreage and the dates by which sowings 
should be completed (see August Crop Report). 

O11 10 September the sowing of winter cereals was completed over an area of 
64,021,000 acrecs, or 70 per cent, of the plan against 63,411,000, or 67 per cent 
of the plan at the same time last year. At the beginning of September in the fields 
of Kolkhoz in northern and central districts the first young plants of winter cereals had 
sprouted. 


America. 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 September): The almost general rains have improved 
crop condition over a large part of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, Entre Rios, Cordoba 
and the National Territory of the Pampa and have also favoured late sowings and 
germination. 
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Canada Rapid progress was made in the last (lays of August with the harvesting 
of the prairie grain crops High temperatures and an almost complete absence of 
rain in Manitoba and Saskatchewan enabled work to go ahead without interruption. 
Yields in Manitoba of durum and rust-resistant varieties were satisfactory on the whole. 
Common spring wheat also yielded and graded well except in dry sections and while 
rust has done damage to the susceptible varieties, the injury was not extensive. 

In Saskatchewan, while yields for the province are very low, more than half the 
wheat was expected to be of first grade and most of the remainder second or third. 
Dry weather continued in this Province, forcing maturity among late crops with 
a consequent deterioration of yield prospects. Good yields were expected over much 
of Alberta Grasshopper damage was fairly extensive among green crops in all three 
Provinces and there were indications of heavy infestation next season. 

The first official estimates of grain production appear in the general tables. 
The total wheat outturn is placed at 112,015,000 centals (188,101,000 bushels) compared 
with 137,531,000 centals (220,218,000 bushels) in 1936 and an average of 208,120,000 
centals (346,876,000 bushels) in the years 193T-T035 

ignited States According to the September estimates, the total wheat production 
of the Unites States now appears to be 531,570,000 centals (885,050,000 bushels) com¬ 
pared with 375,877,000 centals (626,461,000 bushels) in 1930 and an average of 
407,781,000 centals (679,636,000 bushels) in the five years T031 to 11135 Percentages: 
241,4 and 130.4 The estimates for the other cereal crops .show no substantial changes 
from the figures issued in the previous month. 

Weather was variable during the first week of September with rain still needed 
in the middle west Later conditions were mostly seasonable and the south benefited 
from a cessation of heavy rain. 

The threshing of .spring wheat was practically finished at the beginning of September 
Sowing of winter grains progressed but there was some delay in operations in central 
and western areas owing to the dryness. 

According to a cable received on 23 September, the absence of rain in the central 
and western wheat belt has delayed preparations tor seeding so that the winter wheat 
outlook is unfavourable in all States north of Oklahoma and Arkansas and west¬ 
ward to the Rockies 

Asia. 

Japan The weather conditions of August were favourable for the crops of spring 
wheat and barley. 

Palestine: The threshing and winnowing of cereal crops has almost been comp¬ 
leted The sample of grain is excellent due to the absence of easterly winds at the 
flowering season and when the setting grain was in a vulnerable stage Yields are 
much in excess of those of last year for the country as a whole Very considerable 
amounts of barley are finding a market overseas 

Africa 

Algeria: The high temperatures and low relative humidity of August caused desic¬ 
cation, all the more since soil moisture reserves are very small. Violent scirocco, 
frequently sand-laden occurred on several occasions. The end of the month was char¬ 
acterized by violent storms accompanied by torrential rains and hail, the former appre¬ 
ciably lowering temperature. 
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Threshing was completed and results are generally satisfactory both in unit- 
yield and specific weight. Wheat is well dried and has a high specific weight. 

Egypt: Harvesting of summer, or sefi millet is about finished in the provinces of 
Upper Egypt with the exception of Asuan Province where the harvest is being carried 
out in the early cultivations. Harvesting is also being carried out in the general 
cultivations in the rest of the localities. The unit yield is expected to exceed the 
average slightly. 

Sowing of autumn, or nth millet was over, except in Qena and Asufin provinces, 
where the general cultivation is in progress. Hoeing, thinning and manuring are being 
carried out. The state of germination and growth is satisfactory. 

French Morocco • Great heat and sand-storms were experienced in August, during 
the last decade o* which there were violent storms in some parts of eastern Morocco, 
Threshing is completed and has borne out the earlier forecasts of low yields Pre¬ 
paratory work has been done to store water, supplies of which will decline in autumn. 

Tumsia • August was mainly dry and hot with several periods of scirocco. Thresh¬ 
ing of cereals is finished Yields are average on the whole, but quality is good and 
specific weight high. 

Union of South Africa: In Cape Province in the south-west winter cereals had 
made excellent progress up to the end of July. Rainfall was plentiful and in parts 
even excessive. Also in the south-coast area cereals were doing well In the 
rest of the Province drought accompanied b> cold winds is seriously threatening the 
crops In Natal the drought had practically destroyed winter crops at the end of 
July In Transvaal the weather has been cold Winter cereals, particularly wheat, 
arc doing well, especially in the low-lying and irrigation areas 

Oct a 11 i a 

AnsUaha Weather during last month in Western Australia was favourable and 
there was an improvement in the condition of the crop in much of the State Crop 
condition in South Australia was excellent In New South Wales rainfall was nearly 
general and there w'as an improvement in crops on large areas, conditions was satis¬ 
factory 111 the middle of September but rains were necessar> to ensure a satisfactory 
harvest Condition was better also in Victoria but rain was required. 


Current information on maize. 

Austria The condition of maize on i September was z o against z i on i August 
this year and z 4 on 1 September 1936 Earing was generally satisfactory though for¬ 
mation of grain was uneven. 

Bulgaria: The frequent rains and rather warm weather during August encour 
aged the growth of maize A very variable production between different areas is 
forecast. On the whole the crop appears average and even rather good along the bank 
of the Danube between Vidin and Orebrovo. On the other hand, the crop had suf¬ 
fered from drought in the areas of Svichtov and Routchouk, where the crop was badly 
threatened In the areas of Bourges and Varna, where maize had also suffered from 
drought, the recent rains brought a notable improvement 

France . The crop suffered generally from drought in August but in the southeast 
it had a very good appearance. 

••• 41 . 9 
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Area and ■production of maize. 
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Production 




Countries 

1937 

*93* 

Aver. 

1931 
to 1935 

193*/ 

1932 

to 

*935/ 

1930 

% *937 

*937/38 

*937 

*936 

Average 
*93* 
to 1935 

*937 

*93* 

Average 
*93* 
to 1935 

% *937 

*937/38 

*937/ 

1938 

I93<>/ 

1937 

*936 

1936 / 

*937 

Aver¬ 

age 

*93 7/ 
1938 

*93*/ 

*937 

1931/33 

to 

*935/3* 

*93 7/ 
*938 

*93 6 / 
*937 

*93*/33 

to 

*935/3* 

1936 

*936/ 

*937 

Aver¬ 

age 


| x.ooo acres 

■» 100 


x.ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

• xoo 


Albania . . 

1 

207 

195 




2,547 

2,423 


4,549 

4,327 



Austria . . 


158 

158 




3 767 

2.990 


6,727 

5,340 

, r 

... 

Bulgaria . . 

1,441 

1.486 

1,757 

96.9 

82.0 


19,536 

19.952 


34,887 

35,629 


. -. 

•Spam . . . 

... 


1,076 


... 

... 

15,640 

... 

27,929 

.. • 

... 

France. . . 


913 

844 




i2,5!5 

11,253 

.,» 

22,341 

20,095 

t * * 


Greece . . . 

1 ) 647 

l ) 639 

l ) 614 

101.2 

105.2 


5,051 

4.616 


9,019 

8,244 



Hungary 

2,956 

2,810 

2,812 

105.2 

105.1 

60,394 

57,168 

40,898 

107,846 

102.086 

73,033 

105.6 

147.7 

Italy 

3.197 

3,235 

3,246 

98 8 

98.5 


59,992 

53,968 


107,128 

96,372 



458 

445 

344 

102 9 

133 0 


7,133 

4,568 

« , » 

12 737 

8,156 

^ t 


Poland. . . 


218 

232 


. # f 

t . ... 

2.314 

2,063 


4,132 

3,684 


. - 

Portugal . . 


1,057 

1,014 




6,767 

7.715 


12,084 

13.778 



Romania. . 

12,795 

12,999 

12.124 

98 4 

105 5 

9 i ,311 

123.724 

118.327 

163,055 

220,936 

21 l,299i 

73.8 

77.2 

Switzerland. 


2 

2 




47 

55 


83 

98! 



Czecho- / 4 ) 

») 239 

l ) 212 

l )*)208 

112.9 

114.9 

4,119 

4.163 

•) 3,060 

7.356 

7.433 *) 5,464 

99 0 

134.6 

Slovakia! 5 } 

') 193 

*)*)I63 




2,760 

•) 1.614 


4,9281*) 2,883 



Yugoslavia . 


6,683 

6,215 




114,211 

87.114 


203,949 

155,561 

... 


Total Europe 

... 

31,257 

29.928 




421,695 

360,616 


753.026 

643,963 


... 

♦U.S. S.R. . 

? ) 6,618 

7 ) 6,799 

9,181 

97,3 

72.1 

... 


86,463 

... 


154,398 

... 

... 

Canada 

161 

164 

145 

97.9 

110.7 


3,406 

3.374' 


6,083 

6,025 



United States 

96,146 

92,829 

102,079 

103.6 

94.2 

1,427.597 

856,423 

1,307,192 1 2,549.281 

1.529.327i2.334.271 

166.7 

1*09 2 

•Mexico . . 

... 

7,786 


... 

41,597 

... 

. . 

74,281 

... 

... 

Total N. Am. 1 

... 

92,993 

102,224 




859,829 

1,310,566 


1,535,410,2.340,296 



•China . . . 


11.506 

11.185 




135,146 

138,958 


241.333 

248,140' 



Manchukuo. 


3.199 

2,736 




46,m 

38,31? 


83,522 

68.416, 



•Palestine . 

, 


*) 12 




•) 64 


iu| 



Syria & X,eb. 

64 

65 

59 

99.5 

108 8 


*646 

585 


1,153 

1.045! 



Turkey. . . 

... 

1,041 

987 

... 

... 


15,120 

10,673 


27,000 

19.059j 



Total Asia . 


4,303 

3,782 


... 


62.538 

49,571 

... 

111,675 

88,520 


... 

Algeria . . 


16 

21 




77 

126 


137 

225 



Egypt . . . 


1,578 

1,829 




35,170 

38,162 


62,805 

68,146 



Eritrea . . 


20 

26 


. •. 

... 

90 

214 


161 

382 


• 1 # 

•Kenya 9 ). . 



136 


... 


* • • 

1,852 



3,30^1 


• • • 

French Mo¬ 
rocco . . . 

1.087 

1,124 

911 

% 7 

1194 

2,932 

6.644 

3.443 

5,236 

11,865 

6,148 

44.1 

85.2 

•Italian So¬ 
malia . . 


30 




220 

322 

394 

574 

Tunisia zo). 


‘*20 

48 




55 

130 


98 

232 



Total N. Aft . 

... 

2,758 

2,835 



... 

42,036 

42,075 

... 

75,066 

75,133i 

... 

. „. 

Argen- / ij 


(16.047) 

(16,266) 



— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


— 



tina \ 11 ) 

,. , 

11,935 

11,152 




208.117 

187,441 


371,639 

334,718 



•Chile. . . . 


121 

121 



! ... 

1,521 

... 

2,71 

... 

... 

Un. of S. Afr. 


•) 5,808 

*) 5,839 




49,626 

33.975 


88.6)8 

60,669! 


,.. 

Totals. . . 

... 

149,060 

m,?oo 


*'* 1 

... 

1,648,841 

1,884,244 


t.m.m 


... 

... 


* Not included In the total. — x) Area sown. — 2 ) Maize sown in spring — 3) Maize sown in summer. — 
4) Crop grown alone. — 5) Mixed crop. — 6 ) Average r$34 and 1935. - 7 ) Area fixed by the plan. — 

8) Average 1931 to 1933 and 1935* — 9) Cultivation by Europeans. — 10) Maize and sorghum. — 11) Area 
harvested. 
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Greece: In the unirrigated districts, where it rained in the first hall of August, 
crop condition was satisfactory, but where there was no rain, particularly in Epirus 
and the Peloponnesus, it was affected by drought and considerably endangered. In 
the irrigated districts condition was better. 

Hungary: Maize was in very good condition on 28 August. Ears were gene¬ 
rally large, well developed and full, For complete ripening, the crop needed warmer 
and drier weather. 

Italy: At the end of August the maize harvest was in progress: production is 
considered good. 

Romania: On 15 August crop condition was 2.9, according to the system of 
the country, that is, somewhat below average (the Romanian Government has adopted 
the following classification of condition* 5 very good; 4 above average, 3 - ave¬ 
rage, 2 -- poor, 1 --•* very poor). In consequence of the rains at the end of August, 
crop condition greatly improved. 

Czechoslovakia : The excessive soil moisture hinders the ripening of maize, which 
is growing unevenly and with difficulty, particularly in Slovakia A satisfactory crop, 
however, is expected. 

Yugoslavia. The growth of maize* was encouraged by the very variable weather 
of the two first decades of August 

The frequent rains that fell almost throughout the country in the last decade 
hindered the rijx'iiing of the crop 

Argentina (Telegram of 2 1 September) The almost general rains in September 
favoured preparations for sowings 

Canada The condition of the maize crop on 31 August was 81 compared with 
on 31 July and 74 on 31 August 1030 

l T mted States Some decline in the general condition of the maize crop took 
place during August. Crop condition at 1 September was 7b o per cent as com¬ 
pared with 83.2 per cent a month earlier. The September estimate of producton 
is 1,427,597,000 centals (2,549,281,000 bushels) compared with an August forecast of 
1,488,899,000 centals (2,658,748,000 bushels). 

Conditions were favourable in the first half of September but much of the crop 
in western areas was maturing too rapidly 

According to a cable received on 23 September, rain is needed in the eastern 
maize belt. 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details 011 the maize 
area- 

1037 IQ *«> 

acres uert'* 

Area harvested in July. 429,500 398,100 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 July . . 3,528,500 3,752,600 

Area of standing crops at the end of July . . . 969,700 1,125,800 

Egypt: Sowing of autumn, or mh, maize was over in Dower Egypt and Middle 
Egypt by the middle of August, it is being continued in the small late areas of Upper 
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Kgypt Flowering and formation of cobs were observed in the early sown cultivations 
of Dower Egypt* Hoeing, thinning and manuring are being carried out. The state of 
germination and growth is satisfactory. 

French Morocco Harvesting and threshing are in progress on the coast and in 
the south Unit-yields are far from attaining those of last year. 

Tunisia Harvesting of maize and sorghum is completed. Yields are satisfactory. 


Current information on rice. 

Italy According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to rice this 
rear is 340,000 acres against 358,000 in 1936 and 339,500 cm the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 97.5 and X02 8. 

During August the weather was on the whole favourable to the growth of rice, 
crop condition is repoited to be good. 

India• Moderate to heavy rainfall was experienced in Bihar/the United Provinces 
and the Central Provinces during the first half of September Crops were in fair to 
good condition at the middle of the month. Weather in Assam was seasonable and 
crop prospects are fair. 

French Indo-Chiva In the east and centre of Cochiu-China the very irregular 
rains of July somewhat hindered operations and in some provinces transplanting was 
prevented by the inadequacy of the precipitation, in the low-lying padis, and those near 
watercourses, however, transplanting made good progress and sowings of mid-season 
and season rice were also begun. I11 the west of Cochin-China the drought was less 
pronounced and shorter, and sowings of early and mid-season rice were made in due 
time, in Vinliloiig, Travinh, Soctrang, Sadee and Chaudoc preparation ot the soil 
was carried out norm illy while in Travinh, Vinhlong and Sadee transplanting of early 
varieties and in Cantlio, Soctrang and Badieu that of mid-season varieties was begun 
Tree-month rice had a very good appearance Early rice transplanted in June 
recovered with difficulty. In Cholon, Mytho, Travinh and Soctrang the young plant 
generally suffered from drought but recovered with the renewal of the rains Floating 
rice was also greatly affected by the drought in Chaudoc but on the low-lying lands 
there and in bongxayen it was in part submerged by excessive precipitation 

I11 Cambodia the rains in the middle and at the end of J uly permitted general 
preparation of the padis and sowing of the nurseries in areas where these operations 
had not already been carried out. Growers who had been able to sow very early 
profited by the favourable weather of July to transplant. Floating rice has .suffered 
from drought. 

In Tonkin preparation of the padis for and transplanting of rice of the tenth montli 
proceeded actively in July and were almost finished by the end of the month. In 
general, thanks to the abuudant rains, conditions were good. Growth was good. In 
some provinces, however, lack of water hindered transplanting. Hoeing of early 
varieties was begun. 

In North Annam rice of the eighth month was flowering in Thanhhoa and develop¬ 
ment of rice of the tenth month was normal. Transplanting had been completed in 
Thanhhoa. In Central and South Annam rice of the eighth month showed good develop¬ 
ment, while rice of the tenth month was being sown. 
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Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested in July :— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 July ,— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

Area of standing crop at the end of July:— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 


*937 

1936 

acres 

acre. 

721,100 

834,700 

7,200 

6,400 

7.030,700 

7,061,600 

043,500 

942,200 

I,407,000 

1,498,700 

22,500 

36,300 


British Guiana: It was reported in July that there had been heavy rains which 
had somewhat hampered both the milling of rice and planting for the new crop. 

British Malaya During July, conditions were as follows: In Kedah the rainfall 
was below the average for the month and was poorly distributed. In Penang, precipi¬ 
tation was above normal except in the extreme south and north of Province Wellesley, 
where it was below the average for the month Exceptionally heavy rain for the 
time of year fell throughout Malacca and this wet belt extended to Seremban in Negri 
Scmbilan and to Tangkak in Johore Elsewhere in the Peninsula, except for local 
exceptions, the comparatively dry conditions normal for July prevailed generally, with 
a tendency to more unsettled weather at the end of the month. 

In Kedah, planting was delayed on account of water shortage The Simgei 
Acheh area of Province Wellesley experienced shortage of water through the Sungei 
Ijok diversion scheme not vet being brought into operation and a continuance of dry 
weather also delayed operations in Krian. In the Svmgei Manik area of Perak the 
later irrigation and planting dates adopted resulted, as was expected, in a long delay 
between turning water into distributaries and saturation of the dry land. In the 
Pancliang Pedena area of Selangor some further progress was made in clearing stumps 
and timber before the next pad! season commences there In Pahang, Malacca and 
Kelantan seasonal operations continued satisfactorily except that in Kelantan frequent 
showers delayed the planting of dry padi. 

Egypt • The growth of summer, or sefi rice was progressing appreciably owing 
to favourable weather and adequacy of the irrigation water, and, the formation of 
ears began in the early sown cultivations The work is being carried out in the irriga¬ 
tion, drainage and weeding, as w T ell as in transplanting and manuring in the later- 
sown cultivations. Crop condition is satisfactory Sowing of the autoinn, or mlt 
rice crop was over and germination and growth were satisfactory. 


Current information on potatoes. 

Germany: In districts with heavy rainfall the leaves of potatoes have been damaged 
by blight. 

Austria. Potatoes showed healthy top growth at the beginning of September Yields 
of the early crops are very high but wet weather impeded lifting. The main crop also 
gave promise of a good production but suffered from excessive wet in some areas. 
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Belgium Potatoes have suffered from blight mediocre yields are forecast partic¬ 
ularly from fields planted with unmspected tubers 

Brava Potatoes suffered severely from drought m August and are backward 
in growth the late varieties in particular Lifting has begun in several departemevh 
Yields are generally abo\ t average 


Potatoes 


COUNlR.lL s 


Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Finland 

b ranee 

Gieect 

Hung tiv 

Italy 

I,atvi 1 

Lathuani i 

Luxemburg 

Norwuv 

Nctber lands 
Poland 

Unittd Kingdom 
1 ngl and W dts 
Scotland 
Nnth IrUmd 
Swcdt u 
Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia 


USSR 3) 

Canada 
United States 

Algeria 


Is) 

\ t) 


\ «) 


/ *) 
l t) 










1 

[Average 

I % m/ 



IQ37 

1936 

i93i 

1 


" 




1 t0 ^ 1 1 HO 

j \\u 

r 

IV x, 

1 

0)0 acres 

1 









a) 

b) \ 

326 

332 

548 

98 1 

59 5 

_ 

_ 


6 569 

6 504 



— 



519 

496 



1 9 

— 

392 

396 

413 

992 

95 J 

— 

— 

43 

35 

35 

121 2 

122 7 

— 

— 


186 

179 



— 

— 


183 

1 172! 


—, 

100, 

230 

1 215 

197 

107 0 

116 7 

— 

- 1 

3 460 

1 3 465 

3 460 

99 9 

100 0 

— 

— 

29 

48 

42 

— 

— 

— 

— 

731 

I 733 

[ 715 

99 7 

102 2 

— 

— 

962 

964 

1 004 

99 8 

95 8 

— j 


314' 

1 2% 

266 

106 l| 

1182 

— 1 


445 j 

! 442 

435 

100 61 

102 3 

133 j 

— 1 

41 

41 

41 

100 0 

100 9 


— 1 


127 

120 



— 

— 

275 

274 1 

318 

1002 ! 

863 

- 

— 

61 

48 

66 

127 2 1 

93 5 

— 

— 


7,150 

6 821 


| 

— 

— 

455 

457 

484 

997 

94 0 1 


— 

135 

133 

140 

101 5, 

96 3 1 

— 

— 

125 

132 

136 

95 2 

92 0 

— 


329 

330 

328 

99 7 

100 3 | 

105 

— 

121 

117 

114 

103 4 

105 7 

84 I 

— 

104 

104 

96 

99 5 

108 2 


— 

1 810 

1,772' 

| 

1 728 

102 1 

104 7 || 

2 4' 

- 

16 920' 

18 724 

15 539j 

90 4 

108 9 > 

- 

- 

501 

4961 

543 

100 9 

92 2 , 

__ 

_ 

3 224 

3 058 

3513 

105 4i 

91 8 1 

— 

— 1 

18 

17} 

A 

105 3' 

89 7 I 

1 

- 
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97 
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84 


- - , 92; 

81 3, — I - 


120 - - 

26 - 

— - 99 


109 

60 


I ~ 


2 5 — - 


77 
59 2 


f) 1 or the t vplunatn n of signs ind figures indie iting crop < mditi n sic tert d t ibles and note on page t * « 

-a) Abccc the avtrage — t) A\«rigt c) Bilow tin aver igc m) 1 >1 consumption — w) T ? < r fact >ncs — 
s) Parly potatoes - 1 ) late potitoes 1) At the middle if Hit month 2) \t the middle of the preceding 
month 3) l igurts acordmg to the plan 


Hungary On 28 August lifting of early potatoes was reported to be in progress 
Tubers were large and health} The mam crop assisted by the rains, was growing 
well 


Italy The weather during August was not on the whole unfavourable for the 
growth of potatoes, whose production at the end of the month was considered 
good 
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Ltthuama Weather conditions in August were very favourable for the growth 
of potatoes, particularly during the first fortnight towards the end of the month, 
the lack of rain began to have its effect 

Luxemburg The persistent drought during August hampered the growth of 
potatoes 

Netherlands At the middle of August potatoes promised a good crop In light 
soils some varieties of potatoes suffered from drought, but the spread of blight which 
was beginning to do damage was checked 

l mted Kingdom Reports mdicate that the potato crop in England and Wales 
is vigorous and healths with promise of an average 3 leld Very little disease is reported 
For the whole countrv the total >ield is forecast at about 146 centals (240 bushels) 
per acre 

The crop m Scotland was m good condition on 1 September 


Production of potatoes 



British units I 

COl \ IR1I s 

1 n7 

19 ^ 

5\er i«e 


1 

1h)us\nd cen 

1 

t> 1935 

t il« 

C < rnm v s) 

36 143 

35 928 

56 813 

1 ini in 1 

26 923 

29 158 

24 919 

Hunt, ir\ 

57 838 

54 042 

36 914 

It ih ) 

7 487 

5 740 

4 222 

T 'Uvia 

37 873 

35 527 

29 461 

I uxt mhur^ 

3 806 

4411 

4 170 

Pseth< rl in is 

58 423 

55 260 

66 669 

1 1 IU<1 J 

702 836 

755 776 

684 604 1 

T mtcl tti j 

Jhn^l in 1 uni \\ iks ' 

66 263 

63 034 

69 700 j 

Sc itl mil 

21 280 

22 176 

21 634 

Swt Icti 

38 956 

40 260 

41 2->3 I 

bvut 7 trl ui 1 

17 970 

12 521 

16 580 I 1 

C 7 tt >slt viki 1 \) 

7 097 

8 995 

6 883 1 

l nit tti States J 

241 800 

197 998 

227 441 | 

1 


\mcri< in units 

% U37 

* 93 ** 

1 

i ij< 

1 Average 

I *931 
t> 1135 

1936 

Axtrage 

lh< 

us ind t uslif Is 1 

1 1 

** 100 

j 

| -j 100 

60 237 

59 878 

94 686 

100 6 

636 

44 871 

48 596 

41 531 

92 3 

108 0 

96 396 

90 068 

61 522 

107 0 

156 7 

12 477 

9 567 

7 037 

130 4 

177 3 

63 120 

59210 i 

49 101 

1066 

1286 

6 343 

7 352 

6 950 

863 

91 3 

97 369 

92 099 

III 113 

105 7 

87 6 

1 171 370 | 

1 259 601 

1 140 984 

93 0 

102 7 

110 438 | 

105 056 

116 166 

105 1 

95 1 

35 467 ! 

36 %0 

36 057 

96 0 

98 4 

64 925 

67 098 

68 753 

96 8 

94 4 

29 949 

20 868 

27 633 

143 5 

108 4 

11 828 

14 991 

11472 

78 9 

103 I 

403 000 

329 997 

379 068 

122 I 

106 3 


s) pitat es 


Suntzei land The potato crop is almost e\ erywhere satisfactory, tubers are nume¬ 
rous and large Spring potatoes gave good >ields and late varieties also promise an 
excellent crop 


Czechoslovakia The wet weather of August was on the whole favourable to the 
growth of potatoes, which however began to be affected by excessive moisture m several 
areas towards the end of the month 


Palestine Considerable interest is bung shown m the storage of potatoes and 
it is hoped that the experiments being conducted m potato storage will be of 
value 
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General review of the crop condition of sugar-beet. 

Following the favourable weather conditions in which the crops were growing 
in the majority of European countries in the middle of August, as indicated in 
the Crop Report for August, sugar-beet further improved in the second half 
of the month, with the continuance of mainly favourable conditions. Bene* 


Sugar beet , 


countries 


Gennany. 

Austria. 

Denmark. 

Lithuania. 

Netherlands. 

Poland., 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

Czechoslovakia . . . . 

Canada . 

United States. 


1 



Or or condition f) 

. -- 

- 


i 1st September 

1937 

1st August, 

1937 

1st September, 

1936 

j a) | 

t>) 

*> 

a) 

b) 

! d 

a) 

*> | 

c) 

2.4 : 

_ 

- 1 

24 

_ 


2.4 

; - J 


22 

— 

— 

2 2 

— 

— 

2.1 

_ 

_ 

, — 

100 

— 

— 

_ 

98 


loo ! 

— 

117 ; 

— 

j — 

113 

— 

— 

113 

— , 


2) ”5.2 



— 

— 

1) 66 

1) 71 

— j 

— 

— 

— 

2) 3.1 

— 

' — 

2) 3 5 

_ I 

_ 

i 113 

— 

— 

2) 103 

— 

— 

120 

_ 1 

_ 

! 85 f 

— 

— 

78 

— 

1 — j 

85 

— , 

— 

! 2.2 j 

— 1 

! 

— 

— 

1 ~ | 

20 

— 

— 

; — 

— 

92 

— 

_ 

1 93 


_ 

91 

j ••• 1 



85 2 | 

— 

. — 

j 

— t 

80.0 


f) For the explanation of signs and figmes indicating crop condition, see ictc^ls table and note on page (>os 
i) At middle of the month. — 2 ) At middle of the preceding month 


ficial rains fell in nearly all parts in the second half of August, bringing an 
improvement in all countries, particularly those which had suffered from the 
previous shortage of moisture, such as France and Belgium where a persistence 
of the drought could have compromised the outcome. In Sweden also, after 
a period of mainly dry and hot days which lasted for two months, the heavy 
rains of August brought great relief to the crops and considerably increased the 
sugar contents of the roots. 

Production of sugar beet. 



— 



— 




_ 


British units 

A Ml-RICAN UNITS 

% 193 7 

COUNTRIES 

1937 

193 b 

Average 
1931 to 1935 

1937 

1936 

Avernge 
1931 to 1935 

— 

1930 
*.* 100 

Average 

too 


Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

% 

Finland .... 

1,653 

1,830 

1.381 

83 

91 

69 

* 

90.4 

119.8 

Hungary .... 

23.365 

24,790 

19,624 

1,168 

1,239 

981 

94.3 

119,1 

Netherlands. . . 

31,692 

36,117 

34.492 

1,585 

1,806 

1,725 

87.7 

91.9 

Sweden. 

40,367 

39,674 

35,261 

2.018 

1,984 

1,763 

101.7 

114.5 

United States. . 

184,000 

180,560 

173.720 

9,200 

9,028 

8,686 

101.9 

105.9 
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Z937 m 38 Season. — Analysts of sugar-beets. 


COUNTRIES 

Average weight of root 

| Average weight of leaves 

y Sugar content 

j Weight of sugar per root 

*037 

1 1936 1 1931 * 

1 93 1 *935 

1937 | 

1936 1 ly31 ‘ 
93 1 X935 1 

*937 | 1936 

*93** 

*935 

*937 

1936 1 1931 ■ 
93 1 193s 


oz, 

| oz. | oz. 

oz. 

oz | oz | 

% 1 % 

% 

oz 

oz. oz 


Belgium 
Poland . 


3rd. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


11.4 

14.4 lx) 13.9 

20.6 

30.1 x) 25.7 

13.2 

13.1 |i) 13.2 

1.5 1 1.9 

11.7 

- Is) 9.2 

1 

14,1 

i 

- 2 ) 12.7 

15.9 

1 

- j 2 ) 15.3 



x) 2.0 
2) 1.4 


4th. WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany. 

15.3 

15.9 

| 12.9 I 

21.0 

21.6 

159 

14.8 

14 5 

15.9 

2.2 

2.2 

Denmark .... 

13.4 

12.5 

3) 10.4 

16.6 

16.8 

3) 12.3 

13.9 

14.2 

3) 14.4 

1.9 

1.8 

France . 

11.2 

12.3 

! 12.7 1 

15.4 

24.8 

15.6 

15.1 

14.0 

14.7 

1.7 

1.7 

Netherlands . . . 

18.1 

19.7 

.2)21.4 1 

— 

— 

— 

14.0 

15.3 

2 ) 15.7 

2.5 

! 30 

Czechoslovakia . . 

16.7 

158 

12.7 

17.5 

17.8 

12.9 

14.8 

15.7 

16.5 

2.5 

2.5 


2.0 
3) 1.5 

1.8 
2 ) 3.4 

2.1 


5 th WEEK OF AUGUST. 


Germany. 

18.3 | 

16.6 

\z) 13.9 

21.7 1 

20.6 

2 ) 16.6 

14.5 1 15.2 

2 ) 16.0 

2.6 

2.5 

Belgium. 

15.5 

17.8 

1 ) 15.7 

22.9 } 

30.8 

i)22.2 

13.7 1 14.1 

1 ) 14.7 

2.1 

2.5 

Pennidrk . . . 

14.9 

13.7 

1 ) H.6 

16.2 

15.5 

1 ) 13.3 

150 | 154 

1 ) 14.2 

2.2 

2.1 

Finland. 

14.1 

134 

3) 13.1 

16.8 

16.7 

3)21.8 

— — 

3 ) 12.5 

— 

— 

Poland 

12.8 

11.9 


135 

13.6 


16 1 1 15.7 

— 

2.1 

2.1 

Czechoslovakia . . 

180 1 

1 

16 9 

| 14.0 

l 

17.2 | 

1 

172 

13.4 

15.1 | 167 

16.7 

2.7 

2.8 


2.2 

2.3 

1.7 

1.6 

2.3 


1st. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


German v .... 

18.9 

18.3 

15.0 

20.7 

21.3 

15.5 

15.4 

16.2 

16.1 ' 

2.9 

3.0 

Denmark .... 

16.4 

14.7 

3) 13-2 

15.8 

15.6 

3) 13.1 

15 9 

16.4 

3) 14.8 

26 

2.4 

Finland. 

15.0 

15.0 

14.2 

17.2 

17.7 

22.5 

— 

— 

135 

— 

— 

France . 

12.0 


15.0 

15.7 

— 

16.5 

16.3 

— 

15.4 

2.0 

— 

Poland ..... 

12.7 

13.7 

— 

12.1 

124 

— 

16.5 

16.8 

— 

2.1 

2.3 

United Kingdom: 
England and Wales 

10.8 

150 

_ 

14.7 

1 

19.7 


15.3 

15 9 I 

_ 

1.7 

2.4 

Scotland. 

11 2 

— 

—- 

18.7 

— 

—■ 

13.9 

_ ! 

— 

1.6 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

19 5 

j 180 

14.7 

16.8 

1 

16.2 

12.2 

156 

16.9 

* 17.1 

1 

3.0 

J0 


2.4 
3 ) 2.0 
1.9 
2.3 


2.5 


2nd. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany .... 

20.7 

19.0 

16.3 

21.3 

20.8 

15.9 

15 9 

16.6 

16.5 

3.3 

3.2 

Denmark. 

17.6 

15.9 

15.1 

156 

14.8 

13.8 

16.4 

16.8 

15.1 

2.9 

2.7 

Finland. ..... 

16.6 

16.0 

16.2 

17.5 

18.8 

23.9 

— 

— 

14.4 

— 

— 

France . 

13.0 

14.7 

16.0 

14.5 

24.6 

160 

17J 

15.6 

16.4 

2.2 

2.3 

Netherlands. , 

21.6 

23.2 

4)24.1 

— 


— 

15.5 

16.3 

4) 15.6 

3.4 

3.8 

United Kingdom: 
Knglund and Wales 

11.8 

16.6 


14.3 

19.8 

. 

16.4 

15.7 


2.3 

2.6 

Scotland. 

12.5 

— 

— 

19.2 

— 

— 

14.9 

— 

— 

1 9 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

20.3 

18.4 

15.5 

15.8 

14.9 

11.7 

15.8 

1 

17.8 

17.5 

3.2 

3.3 


2.7 
2.3 
2.3 
2.6 
4) 3.8 


2.7 


Germany 
Finland. 
France . 


3rd. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


22.6 

20.0 

17.7 

20.7 

21.7 

15.6 

16 6 

17.1 

17.0 

3.7 

3.4 I 

17.8 

17.3 

17.0 

17.5 

19.1 

24.0 

— 

—- 

15.3 

— 

— 

15.4 

16.4 

17.0 

16.0 ! 

24.6 

16.0 

16.8 

15.8 ! 

17.1 

2.6 

.“j. 


3.0 

2.6 

2.9 


x) Average of three years. — z) Average of two years. — 3) A vet age ot four year* — 4) Year 1933. 


St. 9 Ingl. 





























6Q4 S production — sugar 

Exceptions to the generally favourable situation at the end of August were 
to be found in the United Kingdom, where the condition of beet, though satis¬ 
factory on the average, was very uneven owing to the rainfall of the month which 
was very unevenly distributed, and in Bulgaria, where, despite the rains of the 
second half of the month, the crops were still suffering slightly from the previous 
drought. 

In the first half of vSeptember, the weather in the beet growing countries 
of Europe was first rather warm with little rainfall, generally favouring the 
increase of sugar content. Later it showed much variation from place to place 
with heavy summer rains in some places and hot and dry days in others. In 
both cases, the weather was of an extreme character beyond the normal require¬ 
ments of the beet crops. The weather in most cases was either too dry or too wet. 
In Germany, it was too wet west of Breslaw, south of Magdeburg and southwest 
of Hanover, but it w r as too dry in Brandenberg, west of Halle, in Thuringia, near 
Halberstadt, in Middle Hanover and in some parts of South Germany. In the 
othei areas of Germany the beet crops made good progress in most cases. 

In Poland also the weather was variable but on the whole drier, so that 
often ripening occurred too rapidly. However, generally speaking, the crop situation 
was quite good, but a little less good in south Poland. In Czechoslovakia during 
the first week of vSeptember fine, hot and dn weather prevailed, while during the 
second week there were rains often heavy and accompanied by a considerable 
drop in temperature; on the whole, these weather conditions were very favourable 
for the subsequent growth of crops and formation of sugar. In the other Etiiopean 
countries also there were storms with heavy rain but of short duration. 

In these weather conditions, it is not possible to state that crops have 
greatly benefited, but on the whole the beet situation does not appear to have 
deteriorated compared with the end of August. At the middle of vSeptember 
the sugar-content, in countries where analyses are made, was below' the average 
in France and the Netherlands, but above the average in Germany and Denmark. 
Among the non-European beet producing countries, a notable improvement is 
reported in the crop condition in the United States. 

To make a forecast of the probable production of sugar-beet this year in 
Europe, excluding the U. S. S. R., for which infoimation is too scanty, one can 
say, with the usual reserves as regards the last stages of growth, that, remembering 
the extension of the acreage undei sugar-beet in the present season, the not un¬ 
favourable weather conditions and the results of the sugar-beet analyses, production 
this year will hardly be lower than last year. 

K. R. 


Current information on sugar. 

Austria. Sugar-beet was growing well at the end of August. 

Belgium The growth of sugar-beet was favoured by the rain that felt during the 
second half of August 

France The beet suffered severely from the drought in August. Save on deep 
fresh and very heavily manured soils, yellowing occurred and growth slackened and it 
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COUNTRIES 


America 

Antigua 

Argentina. 

Barbados . 

Brasil. 

Cuba . 

Ecuador .... 

United States CU All) 
British Guiana 
Jamaica ...... 

Martinique 

Mexico. 

Peru . . 

Puerto Rico . . 

Dominican Republic 

St Kitts 

Trinidad 

Venezuela 

Total America . . 


Asia 

Taiwati 
India 2 ) 

Japan 3 ) 

Java 

Philippine Ib 4 ) 
7 otal Asia 


AFRICA 

Egypt . 

Mauritius 
Reunion . . . 
Union of South Africa 

lotal Africa . . . 



1933*36 


OCEANIA 


Australia 
Hawaii 
Fiji Is 


Total Oceania . 
Totals 


Average 
1930-31 
to 1934 33] 


Thousand centals 


672 
9,576 
2,853 
22,046 
67,491 
408 
8,740 
4,409 
2,361 
1,102 
6.614 
9.370 
18,828 
9 480 
762 
3,594 
551 

168857 


I 


21 767 
150,461 
2,723 
31 355 
27 778 

234 084 , 


3,044 I 
6,621 , 
1,847 ! 
8 927 j 

20,439 


16,931 
20 834 
3219 

40,984 

464364 


476 
8,607 
2,695 
25,817 
57.982 
406 
7 660 
4.389 
2,049 
1,101 
6 790 
8,951 
18 527 
10 076 
631 
3,465 
496 


19 877 
132.340 
2 427 
13060 
24,471 


2.903 

6.184 

2.007 

8,346 


14,482 
21 451 
2,932 

38,865 

410,798 


387 
7,621 
2,133 
19.518 
56,306 
439 
4 640 
3.061 
1,403 
1,023 
4,989 
8,819 
17,471 
8,719 
506 
2416 
456 


1936 37 0 


1935 36 


Average 
* 93 0 31 
to 1<J34'35| 


Short tons 


160 318 139,907 


17 781 
98,202 
2,018 
34 550 
23,579 


33,600 
478,796 
142.646 
1 . 100.000 
3.374,490 I 
20,400 
437,000 
220,000 
118.069 1 
60,000 1 
300,000 
468.000 I 
941,000 
470,000 I 
38,100 
180,000 j 
28,000 


23,811 
430,368 
144,739 
1,290,850 
2,900,000 
20,300 
383.000 
219.445 
102 000 
55,040 
340,000 
448,000 
926,333 
503,795 
31 555 
173,220 
24 800 


19.327 
381,022 
106.634 
975.879 
2 815 256 
21,943 
232,000 
153 060 
70,000 
51,146 
249,500 
440 940 
873,522 
435.928 
25 305 
120,978 
22 824 


8,410103 1 8,017,256 6995264 


I 088 337 
7,522,963 
136 100 
1,567,742 
1,390 000 


993.831 
6,616 893 
121,300 
653 000 
1 220 000 


889 061 
4,910,030 
100 900 
1 727 486 
1.178 937 


192,175 176,130 I 11 705142 9 605 024 8,806,414 


3,220 ,1 
4.729 1 
1,273 1 
7,312 


19.440 16,534 


1 


13,251 
20 124 
2,369 

35.744 

368*315 


152,200 
331,000 
92,330 
446 334 

1,021 864 


145.100 
309 000 
100,366 
417 318 


161 020 
236.400 
63,642 
365,590 


846 600 
1,042 000 
161,000 

2,049,600 

23 , 186*709 


971 784 826,652 


724,100 662.549 

1073 000 1 006,168 

147,000 118,447 

1,944,100 ^ 1,787,164 

20338,164 18 , 415,494 



% *936-37 


141 

111 

99 
85 
116 
101 

114 

100 

115 
100 
97 
105 
102 

94 

121 

104 
111 

105 


MO 

114 

112 

240 

114 

122 


105 

107 

92 

107 

105 


117 

97 

110 

105 

113 


174 

126 

134 

113 

120 

93 

188 

144 

168 

108 

133 

106 

108 

109 

150 

149 

121 

121 


122 

153 

135 

91 

118 

133 


94 

140 

145 

122 

124 


128 

104 

136 

115 

126 


1 ) Approximate data - a) Production of gur 
- 4 ) Production of sugar and panothu 


!}) Production of sugar (refined and raw) and molasses 


is feared that the roots, at present less developed tlnn ordmarilv, will not 
gn e an average crop 

Hungary At the end of August the sugar beet tiop looked well Roots were 
healthy and well developed in most parts 

Italy Weather conditions dining August w*ere \erv variable but on the whole 
favourable for the growth ot sugar beet, and crop condition at the end of the month 
was estimated as good 
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Lithuania Weather conditions in August were very favourable for the growth of 
sugar-beet, particularly during the first fortnight Towards the end of the month, the 
lack of rain began to ha\e its effect. 

Vmtid Kingdom The sugar-beet crop has benefited from the warmer conditions 
and is now reported to be making good growth The present indications are that the 
yield will be about average 

( zee ho si oi akia The heavy rains of August favoured the growth of sugar-beet which 
have abundant foliage However, the excessive moisture had reduced the sugar content 
and encouraged the spread of disease 

V S S R Weather conditions in August were favourable for the growth of sugar- 
beet At the beginning of September the lifting of sugar-beet was in full swing almost 
everywhere. Production is expected to be plentiful 

Barbados Weather in July was drier than usual for the time of year and good rains 
were needed 

Windward Islands It was reported in July that the young cane crop in St Lucia 
was in satisfactory condition 

Leeward Islands During July in Antigua reaping of the cane crop was making good 
progress It was reported that more rains yvere needed for the 1938 crop The drought 
continued in St Kitts and threatened to affect the coming crop 

Netherlands Indus In the second half of August the weather w*as faxourablc for 
the old cane-sugar plantations though in some districts the rainfall was insufficient 

The canes which were planted early in the >oung plantations are rather irregulai 
according to district On some farms reserve plantations have been begun 

French 1 ndo-C hina In Tonkin and Annam growth is everywhere normal In 
Cochin-Cliina planting was begun in July 

Egypt The rise of temperature and the adequacy of the irrigation water had a 
good effect in actively stimulating growth Harvesting of small patches w r as begun 
before they were quite ripe, for local consumption in a few' localities 

Current information on vines. 

Germany In all the vine-bearing areas dr> weather prevailed during August, 
favouring the growth of vines A good quality crop of grapes is-forecast Quantity 
however will be slightly below the estimates, owing to a severe attack of cochylis in 
some parts, despite urgent measures taken to combat it 

The crop condition of vines on 1 September 1937 was z 4> in the system of the 
country, as on 1 August 1937, compared with 2 i on 1 September 1936 

Austria. Towards the end of August, clusters were well grown The rather rainy 
weather was not favourable for ripening. On 1 September, the crop condition of vines 
was 1 9 against 2 o on 1 August this year and 2 9 on 1 September 1936 

Bulgaria: The wet weather of August caused the spread of cryptogamic diseases, 
doing serious damage to vines It is forecast that the grape crop this year will be 
about 40 per cent lower than last year 

France Vines in all parts are reported to be suffering from a lack qf moisture, 
the south-east, owing to drought, grapes are maturing before reaching full growth 
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and ripening is taking place in unfavourable conditions. Clusters are generally fairly 
good but not numerous. Ripening is early everywhere. In the south-east, it is more 
than 15 days in advance of the normal. Yields are generally expected to be below 
normal but the 1937 wines will be of good quality and of high alcoholic content. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to vines (for 
must) 'this year is about 391,000 acres against 376,000 in 1936 and 350,000 on the aver¬ 
age of the five years ending 1935, percentages 104.0 and 111.5 

Hungary . The rather wet conditions of the end of August were unfavourable 
for growth in the vinegards. Hail damage was reported from many places. Pro¬ 
duction is expected to be average, 

Italy At the end of August the growth of vines was on the whole good, vin¬ 
tage had begun in some provinces with good results as regards quantity, but mediocre 
in quality Dampness encouraged the spread of mildew and oidium 

Luxemburg * The crop condition of vines on 1 September was, in the system of 
the country, 3 o against 3 0 on r August this year and 2.*) on 1 September 1936. 

According to the latest estimate, the production of must this year is about 
<>70,000 Imperial (t,t6 o,ooo American) gallons, against 1,525,000 (1,831,000) in 1930 
and an average of 1,724,(300 (2,070,000) for 1931-35, percentages 635 and 56 i 

Romania Toward the end of August a normal production of good quality wine 
was expected 

Sivitzetland The growth and good condition of grapes are notable Production 
cxpections var\ In German Switzerland, the crop is estimated at 3(30 Imperial (430 
American) gallons per acre, against 230 (280) in the autumn of 1036, and an average 
of 220 (270) for the last 25 years In French Switzerland, particularly Valais, quite 
a fair crop is expected, but production prospects in other districts are not particularly 
good In the country as a whole about 62 per cent of the reports show a very 
good crop 

C zechoslovakta According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to 
\ines this year is about 64 300 acres against 62,000 in 1036 and 50,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 103 7 and 126 0 

Yugoslavia The frequent rains that fell particularly during the second half of 
August in Dalmatia caused the spread of oidium and mildew. Owing to the damage 
done, the vintage this year in Dalmatia is expected to be worse than last year 

Palfshne During August weather conditions were beneficial for vines Grape 
crop is normal. Only slight attacks of mildew are reported. Vintage is about over 

Algeria The severe heat in some dry and non-irrigated areas hindered develop¬ 
ment of the young grapes and formation of glucose Yield of must is below a\ erage. 
With the mediocre development of the clusters in consequence of the frost, strong 
winds, hail and scirocco, viticultural production will in general be below average, but 
it is hoped that alcoholic content will be satisfactory 

Egypt During August the temperatures were higher than usual, a fact which 
was very favourable to the vegetative growth of irrigated vineyards Mildew is wide¬ 
spread. Crop condition is excellent. 

French Morocco Scirocco has affected vines unfavourably and will reduce the 
crop. Picking of table grapes is progressing well. The vintage has begun somewhat 
early in the Rabat area but more scirocco is feared and growers wish to save the 
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existing crop At Helenes, gathering lias been in progress since io August. Well 
tended plants have not suffered on account of heat. 

Tunisia: Gathering is completed. The crop is below average owing to the drought 
and scirocco but the sugar content of the must is high. Vinification is proceeding 
in good conditions. Gathering of table grapes is progressing. 

Current information on olives. 

Greece: According to non-official sources the crop in Crete promises to be very 
large. The Ministry of x\griculture states that there will be a large oil production 
not only in Crete but in the Aegean and Ionian islands and on the mainland despite 
losses through disease and fly, which have been energetically combated. 

Italy • The growth of olives at the end of August was on the whole good: in many 
provinces however the crop suffered damage from drought and parasites. In some 
coastal areas flies attacked the fruit. 

Palestine During August weather conditions were beneficial for olives The 
olive crop is greatly in excess of last year. Green olive picking has commenced; olives 
are strongly developped, and much in advance of last year’s 

Algeria ■ The fruit rapidly increased in size and seems to have passed the stage 
at which it may be damaged by hot winds, but in general an a\ erage crop is expected, 
probably larger than that ot last year, which was one of the worst for a long time. 

French iMannin In the unirrigated districts shedding increased and only a 
small part was expected to ripen 

Tunisia A rather violent sand storm did damage to oli\es in August in the 
Kairuau district In tlu first three districts of the country, the crop is generally fairly 
good but good rains art' desirable in September to ensure a successful result. In the 
last two districts, the crop is average, poor or nil Shedding is reported everywhere 
owing to drought 

Current information on flax. 

Irish Free Siat< Flax pulled well but tlu* retting was not completed at the end 
ot September 

Hungary' Scutching of the flax crop had been completed in the greater part of 
the country at the end of August The fibre is of good quality but the crop is of 
mediocre size Threshing of linseed was fiuished at this time. The seed is well de¬ 
veloped. 

Lithuania Weather conditions in August were very favourable for the growth of 
flax particularly during the first fortnight Towards the end of the month the lack 
of rain was beginning to have its effect 

Netherlands' The production of flax was very varied even in small areas. But 
in the province of Groningen production was abundant and of good quality 

U.S.S.R The district of Kalinin, which is the main flax-producing district, 
finished during the first decade of August the lifting of the flax fibre, while in the 
fiorth and the Jaroslaw area the harvest was not finished even by the end of the 
month. 
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Fibre . 


Germany 1 ) . 

139 

109 

23 

128.1 

599,1 

785 

657|2) 

163 

78.543 

65.679,2)16.34611 

Austria . . . 

7 

6 

5 

123.0 

135.6 

21 

16 

14 

2,134 

1,564 

1,432 

Belgium . . . 

70 

72 

33 

96.9 

211.3 

... 

480 

230 

■.. 

48,029 

22,977 

Bulgaria . . . 

10 

6 

2 

161.7 

407.9 

25 

14 

4 

2,477 

1,412 

445 

Estonia . . . 

77 

70 

50 

110.4 

156.1 

243 

192 

143 

24,251 

19,211 

14,313 

InshFrce State 

... I 

5 

2 




21 

8 


2,121 

831 

Finland 3 ) . . 

9 

11 

11 

87.4 

87.0 

« * • 


36 

• « » 


3,571 

France . . . 

... 

97 

45 




‘*563 

253 

• « • 

56,317 

25,278 

Hungary . , 

10 

9 4) 

7 

112.5 

1*36.2 

’**38 

39 41 

24 

3,808 

3,868)4) 2.395 

Italy .... 

1 ) 25 

15 

9 

— 

— 


71 

44 

1 ,., 

7,130 

4.361 

Latvia. . . . 

171 

16b 

113 

103.0 

150.8 

*566 

409 

334 

56,571 

40,8)4 

33,431 

Lithuania 3 ) . 

218 

208 

145 

105.0 

150.7 


635 

472 


63.482 

47,233' 

Netherlands . 

43, 

3V 

14 

130.6 

298 4 

* 302 

271 

105 

30,1*92 

27,137 

10.473 1 

Poland . . . 

... * 

330 

257 



... 

821 

693 

« • » 

82.109 

69.297 

Rumania. 

... ' 

71 

62 

• • 1 


• . « 

261 

159 


26,090! 

15.930) 

Vn Kingd 

1 


j 









Noith Ir 

19 

25 

13 

75.2l 

143.0 


113 

68 


11,274 

6,839 

Czechoslovakia 

43 

40, 

23 

106.71 

189.6 


2101 

100 


21,0261 

9,%2 | 

Yugoslavia . . 

... 1 


29 

... 1 


... 

264j 

225 


26.352! 

22,481 |j 

V S. S R (,) . 

7) 4,709* 

5.310' 

5,689 

88 7j 

82.8 

... 

... j 11.832 


... 1,183,168 

Hgjpt .... 

7 ' 

l 

o\ 

4' 

109.1 j 

176.5 

a 

1 

23 4.418 

4,128 

l 

2,287 1 ! 


119.6; 

| 480.5 

136.5 

149.0 

175.4’ 

* 556.1 

126.2 

169,4 

*98.4 

, 1590 

1*38.4 

1 i69.2 

i i 1.3 

j 288.3 


107.0 193.1 


Linseed . 





l 






X, 

joo bushels 

1 









| 


of 

56 pounds I 

1 


Germany . . 

139 

109 

23 

128.1 

599.1 

847 

715 ' 

) 192 

1,512, 

1,276 

2 ) 343 

118.5 

441.0 

Austria . . . 


3 

3 



17 

13 

12 

30 

24 

22 

124.6 

135.1 

Belgium . . . 

70 

72, 

33} 

96.9 

211.3 


433 

175, 


772 

313 

... 1 
124.9' 


Bulgaria . . . 

10 

6 

2 

161.7 

407.9 

52 

42 

10 

93 

75 

I9i 

502.9 

Estonia . . . 

77 

70) 

50) 

110.4 

156 1 


247 

147 


440 

262 

j 


France . . . 


?7| 

45, 




... 1 

188 

... 

... 

335 



Hungaiy. . . 

15 

15,4) 

271 

103.4 

55.5 

95 

95i4) 129 

169 

169 

4 ) 230 

ioo.o 

73.3 

Italv .... 

1 ) 25 

16 

I 2 | 

.— 

— 


84 

63 

... 

149 

113 

... 1 


Latvia. . . 

171 

166j 

113* 

103.0 

150.8 

517 

406 

307 

924 

725 

549 

127.4' 

1*68.4 

•Lithuania i) . 

218 

208 

145 

105.0 

150.7 


809 

555 


1,444 

991 



Netherlands . 

43 

33 

14 

130.6 

298.4 

... 

240 ( 

89 


428 

159 



Poland . . . 


330, 

257 




1,5™ 

1,157 


2,820 

2,066 



Romania . . 


711 

62 

. 

... 


299, 

239 


534 

426 

... 1 


Czechoslovakia 

43 

40, 

23 1 

106.7 

189.6 


161 

78 


288 

139 



Jugoslavia 

... 

34 

291 




34 

1 

19 


60 

}4 i 

... 1 


XJ. S S K 

«) 5,855 

8 ) 5,798 

6,766) 

101.0 

86.5 


I 

16.808 



30.014, 



Cauada . . . 

241 

! 468 

377' 

51.5 

63.9 

415 

1,005 

940 

741 

1,795 

1.7691 

4 1 .3 1 

44 1 

United States. 

1,081 

; U 80 

1,770 

91.6 

61.1 

4,278 

3,308 

5,639 

7,640 

5,908 

IO.O 70 ; 

129 3 ( 

75.9 

India ...» 

3,594 

3,457 

3,230 

104 0 

111.3 

9,363 

8,691 

8.893 

16,720 

15.520 

J 

1 15,880 J 

i 

107.7] 

105.3 

Egypt .... 

7 

6 

4 

109.1 

176.5 

46 

42 

28 

82 

1 

75 

50 

109.0] 

162.2 

Eritrea . . . 


11 

4 



* • • 

46 

21 


82' 

37 



Ft Morocco . 


43 

49 



146 

212 

223 

"260 

378 

399 j 

*68.7 

*65.1 

Argentina . • 

9 ) 6.301 j 

9 ) 7,438 9) 

7,514 

84.7 

83.9 


40,786 

39,518 


72,832 

70,568' 

... 


Uruguay. . . 

469 

350 



... 

2.745 

1,749 


4.901 

3,124 ; 

... j 



f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, Single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. — t) The corresponding figures in dry stalks (flax in raw «Rohstongel *) are as follows: 
*937 393,700 th. ib ; X 93 <S 338,400 th. lb, average 81,700 th. lb — 3) Average 1933 to 193 s* — 3) Wax <w*d hemp 
— 4 ) Average 1934 and 1935 . — 5 ) Total area (for fibre and lor seed) - 6 ) “ Polguuetz ” Variety. —- 7 ) Area 
harvested at *3 August representing 93 % of the area fixed by the Plan ( 5 , 108,700 acres) — 8 ) Total area 
according to the plan - 9 ) Area sown 
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At the beginning of September the flax harvest was, however, completed Over an 
area representing more than 95 per cent of the area fixed by the plan. However, 
only Oo per cent o* the flax lifted has been spread out over the fields or put in the 
water for soaking 

Argentina (Telegram of 21 September)' The almost general rain over the greater 
part of the linseed area improved crop condition and favoured late sowings and ger¬ 
mination. 

Current information on cotton. 

Greece. In the middle of August crop condition was generally very satisfactory 
save in some places where rains were required. Unit-yields were fairly large. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to cotton this year is 
about 174,000 acres against 154,100 in 1936 and 73,800 on the average of the five 
vears ending 1935; percentages, 113.3 and 2366. The corresponding production of 
ginned cotton is estimated at about 469,100 centals (98,100 bales) against 279,000 
(58,400) and 145,900 (30,500), percentages 168 1 and 321.6. 

Italy: The picking of cotton was in progress at the end of August with gene¬ 
rally good results. 

U S. S. R.' The hot, fine weather of August over Central Asia and Azerbaidzhon 
favoured the growth of cotton. The opening of the bolls was general almost every¬ 
where by the end of the month. On 10 September 44,358 metric tons of unginned 
cotton, 2.C., 2.T per cent of the figure in the Plan, had been picked in the irrigated 
regions, and 2,063 metric tons, or 1 1 per cent., in the unirrigated regions 

United States: During the week ending 18 August, the temperatures ranged much 
above normal in the north-west and about normal in the more eastern sections There 
was considerable rainfall east of the Mississippi river, but the weather was mosth dry 
in western parts. Except for too much rain in some eastern localities, the weather 
east of the Mississippi Valley was mostly favourable, but droughtv conditions were 
intensified in the western parts, where good rains are badly needed 

The following week had nearly normal warmth in most sections, while moderate 
to substantial rainfall was unusually widespread, covering all but limited areas of the 
western Belt, where conditions continued favourable for cotton The rainfall was 
helpful in some heretofore dry sections, though there was a noticeable increase in weevil 
activity in some moister districts. 

Weather, during the week ending 1 September was cloudy and wet in the East 
Belt, with almost daily rains. Dry weather and sunshine w T ere needed generally from 
Louisiana eastward to the coast and northward to Virginia. In the west it was 
mostly fair and moderately warm. Conditions in the east were decidedly unfavour¬ 
able, but in the western section were mainly satisfactory. 

During the week ending 7 September, frequent rains and high humidity in the 
eastern Belt were generally detrimental to the crop which made only poor progress 
or deteriorated. Similar conditions prevailed in the Lower Mississippi Valley, but in 
the western Belt some improvement was noticed. In most localities from the Lower 
Mississippi Valley eastward weather during the week was very favourable for weevil 
activity. 

> According to the Cotton Report based on conditions as at 1 September and issued 
on 8 September, a crop of 16,098,000 bales is expected. This is an increase of 
505,000 bales on the preceding report, and compares with 12,399,000 bales in 1936, 
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10,638,000 bales in 19$$, and an average of 14,677,000 bales daring the live-year period 
*928-1932, The indicated yield per acre of 228 5 lb of lint is the highest on record 
and compares with 197 9 lb. in 1936 and an average of 169 9 lb. for the ten-year 
period 1923-1032 

It is estimated that 1.3 per cent, of the acreage in cotton on 1 luly has been 
abandoned, or will be, leaving 33,736,000 acres remaining for harvest This abandon¬ 
ment is one of the lowest on record Increased production over that indicated as of 
1 August is shown in all major cotton States, except Oklahoma and the Carolinas, 
Texas shows an increase of 308,000 bales, Mississippi of n0,000 bales, and Arkansas 
of 71,000 bales, while other States show more moderate increases These are due in 
part to the improvement in prospective unit yields and m part to the lessened average 
abandonment of acreage Reductions in the Carolinas are maml\ due to increased 
weevil damage, elsewhere losses from weevils have been relatively light I11 Oklahoma 
the crop has been somewhat injured by hot dry winds during August and m some 
localities damage lias been caused b\ cotton hoppers 

I>uring the week ending 15 September the outstanrlmg feature ui the Cotton Belt 
w'as tlie reaction to dry sunshiny conditions wieh occurred in the latter part of the 
week in eadern sections, and which were favourable for checking weevil actnity 


Summary of (rover 11 me lit cotton repoits, 
by cotton season. 



Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 

193 7 /l» 

Pinal estimates 

Percent 

Rtpnt refund t( j fuls 

1936/37 

Average 
i 93*/32 
to 1935/36 

1936/37 Aver 
— IOO M, 100 

\r».u in t itti s it ion |ur<s) 

34,192 000 

30,960 000 

34 38 000 

110 4 

99 4 

Report reft rent *< 1 4 u^u\t 






Aret kit ior harvest {urtsj 

r) 33 429 000 

2) 30,028 000 

2)31 697 000 

1113 

105 5 

Ciop 1 ondition (ptr tent ol normal) 

«i * 

72 3 

3) 63 8 

— 

— 

Production 

15 59? 000 

12 399 oo< 

12 O 84 OOO 

125 8 

122 9 

Yield of but per icre in lb 

•253 3 

197 6 

i) 5793 

H4() 

121 5 

Lotion g intud to i \ until 5) 

145 9^3 

41,130 

a\ 77 i 

347 7 

I 6 T T 

Cotton ginned U rO August 5) 

51 5,000 

208, U7 

294,690 

24 7 6 

174 * 

Report referred to r September 






Area left for harvest (acres) 

. 6) 3?,73t>,000 

2 ) 30,028,000 

2) 31,657,000 

112 3 

X06 4 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . . 

75 0 

5 ‘> 1 

3 ) 59 5 

— 

— 

Production 4) ..... . . .... 

. 16,098,000 

12,319,000 

12,684,000 

129 8 

126 9 

Yield of lint per acre, m lb . ... 

228 5 

197 6 

3) 179 3 

1156 

1274 

Cotton ginned to 1 September 5 ) . 

1,871,000 

r 375,459 

1,072,005 

136 0 

*7 4*4 

Cotton ginned to z6 September 5 ) ...... 

. 4,267,000 

3 , 7 « 9,063 

2 657,216 

1150 

160 6 


1) Area in cultivation on i July less tht tin year (1927 36) aveiage abandonment 2 3 percent 2) Area 
actually harvested — 3) Ten jear (1926 3s) average ~ 4) In bales of 478 lb net weight and exclusive of 
linteni — 5) 1 « funning bale*, counting round boles as half baits and exclusive of linteis — 6 ) Area in eulti 
vation on 1 July less 1 3 percent of abandonment 


India Crops were generally in good condition in the United Provinces at the end 
of the first decade of September. Rainfall was general and in some parts excessive. 

Good rains fell in Bombay and the crop outlook at the middle of September was 
satisfactory 


***** Sf. 9 Ingl . 
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Madras experienced moderate to heavy rainfall in the first days of September, 
Crops were in fair condition 

The condition of the Punjab cotton crop at the beginning of September was 83 
per cent of the normal as compared with 07 per cent, at the same time last year 

Algeria Growth was at first hindered by the cold spring but subsequently de¬ 
veloped, thanks to the dry summer The crop was then severely attacked by 
bollworm (Eartas), which caused damage that cannot yet be estimated. 

Egypt • During the second half of August weather was favourable to cotton. The 
plants appear actually in good state as the formation of bolls, their ripening and 
opening are in progress 

Picking was m active progress in the early-sown areas of the southern region of 
the Delta, condition being there considered identical to that of last year It is 
more advanced in the irrigated lands of Tipper Egypt and is also general in the basin 
lands Crop condition is good. 

Ky as aland It was reported in July that the cotton crop had suffered from dry 
weather in its earlier stages owing to the lateness of plantmg 

Uganda The total acreage planted to the end of July was 1,108,000 acres as 
compared with 884,000 to the corresponding date of last year Percentage 125 3. 
During July, crop condition was satisfactory in the Eastern Province although drv 
weather retarded growth in Bttloga, Bug were and Budama districts, some damage 
by lygus was reported especially in Bugwere Crop condition in the BUganda Pro¬ 
vince was also satisfactory except in Masaka district where unusually dry weather 
had retarded growth, no serious damage from disease and pests was reported In 
the Northern Province the weather was favourable and crop condition was normal 
except in some parts of the Tango district where dry weather affected germination 
while in other parts rain wms rather excessive and May and June plantings suffered 
to a more than usual degree from insect attack In the Western Province, although 
the acreage planted to the end of Juty exceeded the plantings tor the same period 
last year, it was expected that the bulk of the crop would be planted during August 
as weather conditions had so far not been very favourable for planting It may be 
said, however, that prospects for the cotton crop in Uganda as a whole w r ere good. 

1 angavyiha. Dry’ weather was reported in July from all districts, and it was 
cooler in the west. Lake Province cotton was affected by r acherse weather, but crop 
estimates remained unchanged 


Current information on hemp. 

Austria According to the most recent estimate, production of hemp (fibre) this 
year is about t,8oo centals against i,8oo in 1936 and 2,900 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages 95 7 and 61 0. The corresponding figures for the 
production of hempseed are the following 1,300 centals, 1,300 and x,ooo (104,2 per 
cent., 126.8 per cent.). 

Hungary * Hemp wras being scutched at the end of August. The fibre is satisfactory 
in length and quality Seed production is average 

Poland. Crop condition of the hemp on 15 August was 2,7 as on 15 July against 
3,4 on 15 August 193^- 
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Czechoslovakia; According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hemp 
this year is about 17,800 acres against 18,400 in 1036 and 19,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935. percentages 96.9 and 93.6. 

U. $, S. R : The wet weather of August hampered the work of harvesting the hemp. 
On 15 August the area on which the harvest was completed was 370,000 acres, or 
only 31 per cent, of the plan, against 47 per cent, of the plan completed at the same 
time last year. 


Current information on hops. 

Belgium Hop-picking was begun under good conditions The damage due to 
peronospora, to the red spider and to green-fly is very slight wherever treatment against 
these pests was well applied. 

Franu * The crop retained the good appearance of last month 

X T mUd Kingdom The crop has greatly benefited through the favourable weather 
experienced during August A month ago, it was reported that dull weather and cool 
nights in Julv hail retarded development and attacks of aphis and downy nuldew 
wore then prevalent in most areas, particularly in Kent Powdering and vSpraying 
anil the beneficial effect of the warmer weather have, however, substantially improved 
the condition of the crop The yield is expected to be rather below that of last year. 

( t chosloi ah in At the beginning of September the picking of hops w T as almost 
finished A lower production is forecast mainly owing to the reduction of the area* 
but the crop is of vorv good quality 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to hops this year 
is about 28,500 acres against 29,100 in 1936 and 28,000 on the average of tht five 
years ending 10^5 percentages, 08 1 and 102 o. 

} itgo'lai m Weather conditions m August were not very favourable lor the growth 
of hops particularly m the areas of Bntchka and Srem 


Current information on tobacco. 

Belgium Tobacco has done well and will yield a good production. 

Frame The crop maintained the good appearance of last month. 

Greece According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to tobacco this 
year was about 226,300 acres against 273,500 in 1936 and 187,300 on the average 
of the five years ending 1035, percentages, 82.7 and 120.8 The corresponding pro¬ 
duction is estimated at about 1,474,000 centals against 1,607,000 and 949,000; per¬ 
centages, 91.7 and 155 4. 

Hungary * At the end of August, tobacco leaves were well grown and healthy Hail 
and storms caused some damage. 

According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to tobacco this year is about 
35,100 acres against 36,500 in 1936 and 49,200 on the average of the five years ending 
* 935 ; percentages, 96.1 and 71.3. The corresponding production is estimated at about 
451.300 centals against 503,300 and 614,700; percentages 89 7 and 73.4. 
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Italy • According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to tobacco this year 
is about 79,600 acres against 79,800 in 1936 and 91,700 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935; percentages, 99.8 and 86,8. The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 948,000 centals against 967,800 and 1,009,100; percentages, 97-9 and 93-9- 

Czechoslovakia * Weather conditions in August were on the whole favourable to the 
growth of tobacco. 

Canada According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tobacco 
this year was about 70,000 acres against 55,000 in 1936 and 48,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 127.4 an d 143.5. The corresponding pro¬ 
duction is estimated at about 56,000,000 lb. against 46,084,000 lb. and f 8,701,000 lb.; 
percentages, 121.5 and 115.0. 

Japan * According to the most recent, estimate production of tobacco this year is 
about 137,150,000 pounds against 142,353,000 in 1936 and 145,813,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1035; percentages, 96.3 and 9 4.1. 

Palestine Picking has commenced and good yields are the rule. A very con 
siderable surplus over local requirements is expected 

Aliena. Owing to the high temperatures, tobacco drying was too rapid. Picking 
is drawing to an end. Yields are not fully satisfactory’ but quality’ is good and drying 
was done in good conditions. The last plantings yielded leaves which were too short 
to realize an average production. 


Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

Windward Islands. It was reported in July that the outlook for the coming 
cacao crop in St. Lucia was poor. 

Gold Coast and British Togoland' The crop situation in July r was as follows. 

Minor crop 1937. -- Crop estimate: unchanged. 

Ashanti. — The quality of the crop was reported to be poor. It was esti¬ 
mated that about 1,010,000 lb. had been marketed to the end of the month and that 
no,ooo lb were in farmers' hands. The remainder of the crop was expected to 
be harvested during August and probably marketed with the early major crop in 
September. Conditions had been unfavourable for drying. 

Western Province. — Quantity marketed: about 450,000 lb., a very 
small quantity remaining in fanners' hands. Quality fair. Conditions* unfavourable 
for drying owing to rains and lack of sun. It was expected that the remainder of 
the crop would probably’ be harvested during August. 

Central Province. — Quantity marketed* 6,830,0001b. in farmers* 
hands: 1,040,000 lb. Quality: fair, under-fermentation and slate being the predo¬ 
minant defects. Conditions: more favourable for drying than in the areas concerned 
above. 

Reports stated that harvesting and marketing slackened during the month and 
that some farmers were holding their produce for inclusion with the early major 
crop in September. 
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Eastern Province. — Quantity marketed; 16,800,000 lb.; in farmers' 
hands: about 1,460,000 lb. Quality fair. Conditions for drying: moderate. Mar¬ 
keting slowed down during the month and it was expected that the latter part of 
the minor crop would merge with the early major. 

Trans-Volta. — Quantity marketed: about 540,000 lb.; in farmers' hands: 
270,000 lb. Quality, average. Conditions for drying moderate. In the Jasikan- 
Ahamansu area it was expected that the minor crop would merge with the early 
major. 

Major CRor 1037-38. — The usual routine work of cleaning was reported to be 
taking place in farms, in preparation for the major crop. Indications from all 
sources were that the coming major crop season would be a good one. Conditions 
throughout the cacao areas, with one exception, were reported to have been favou¬ 
rable for flowering, pod* setting, and growth 

Movement — The total maritime exports from 1 October, 11*36, to 31 
July 1937, were 611 5 million lb. Exports over the Eastern Frontiei, for the same 
period, were 12 7 million lb., a grand total of 624.2 million lb This total consti¬ 
tutes a record for the ten months of the crop year period. Movement in July was 
as follows 

Jul\ iyi 7 July 1036 


(million pounds) 

Railway off-loadings Takoradi. 10 3.2 

h \poits 

Takoradi. 35 83 

Accra ... 70 16 1 

Other ports. 46 6.9 

All ports . 131 31.3 

Eastern Frontier. 00 — 

Total exports ... 131 JJ.J 


Tea. 


India In North India weather conditions were seasonable during the month oi 
J uly although the rainfall was in deficit. The prospects of the crop were fairly good. 
In South India, the crop was adversely affected by the persistent wet weather and 
prospects were only moderate 

In North India, .statistics to the end of July recorded a decrease of 7,408,400 
lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date last year. In South India, 
the outturn was 10 2 percent, ahead of that to the same date last year. 

Japan Weather conditions were favourable for tea and crop condition was 

good 


Coffee. 

Guadeloupe ■ The total area under coffee is estimated at 16,000 acres this season 
and production at 1,650,000 lb. 

Haiti: During August in the main producing areas the weather was wet. The 
crop condition of coffee at the beginning of September was considered good. 
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Dominican Republic: Weather conditions in July were good. The production 
of coffee for the present season is estimated at 49,097,000 lb. against 53,749,000 
lb last season The area under cultivation was 144,000 acres. 

British Malaya: At the end of 1936 the total area under coffee in Malaya was 
estimated to be 18,600 acres. On the assumption that three-quarters of the area is 
in production, and that the average production of prepared coffee is 530 lb. per acre 
the total crop would be about 7,840,000 lb.. 

French Equatorial Africa: Weather conditions in August were on the whole normal 
and the crop condition of coffee at the beginning of September was average. According 
to the latest estimate, the production of coffee in the present season is 4,000,000 lb. 
against 3,300,000 in the 1936-37 season The productive area is now estimated at 
22,000 acres. 

Angola During August the weather was on the whole wet The crop condition 
on 1 July was considered average. The area in production in the present season 
is 49,000 acres as against 48,000 last season. 

Belgian Congo- According to the latest estimate, the production of coffee (1 European 
crop) in 1936-37 was 39,840,000 lb. against 31,550,000 in 1935-36 The acreage 
harvested was estimated at 92,700 acres against 79,300 last season 

Kenya. Weather in July was generally cool and showery with heavier rain on the 
highlands Coffee prospects were satisfactory. 

Weather conditions during August were normal and the crop condition of coffee 
at the beginning of September was considered good. The production of coffee in 
3:037-38 is estimated at 53,980,000 lb. against 36,240,000 in the 1936-37season The 
producing area of the present season is 96,000 acres against 93,000 in the previous 
season 

Madagascar: Weather conditions were average in July Crop condition during 
August was also normal and would have been better but for a rather considerable shad¬ 
ing of flowers. The productive area this year is 188,000 acres against 178,000 last year 
Production is estimated at 61,700,000 lb. against 46,300,000 lb last year 


Groundnuts. 

Java and Madura' The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 
nut area 



1937 

1936 


acres 

acres 

Area harvested in July. 

. 64,700 

64,000 

Area harvested from i January to 31 July. . 

. 319,300 

306,900 

Area of standing crop at the end of July . . 

* 179 , 96 0 

173,000 


Egypt: The formation of pods is getting on in the early and general cultivations 
of groundnuts. Crop condition is satisfactory. 

Nigeria: According to the most recent estimate, production of groundnuts during 
the season 1936-37 is about 7,060,000 centals against 3,700,000 in 1935-36 and 4,260,000 
on the average of the five seasons ending 1934-35; percentages 190.9 and 165,8. 
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Colza and seaame. 

Austria: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to colza this year 
about 3,700 acres against 4,300 in 1936 and 4,800 on the average of the five years 
ending 1935; percentages, 85 7 and 77.0. The corresponding production is estimated 
at about 42,500 centals against 35,500 and 48,400; percentages, 119.9 and 87.9. 

Bulgaria- According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to sesame 
this year is about 13,000 acres against 13,500 in 1936 and 21,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 95 8 and 59 6 

Greece According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to sesame 
this year is about 94,700 acres against 79,800 in T936 and 87,200 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935; percentages, irS6 and 1085 

Hungary Sowing of winter colza was being done at the end of August The 
first sowings were growing well and evenly at this time 

Italy According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to colza this year 
is about 3,000 acres against 3,600 in 1936, percentage 82 4. The corresponding pro¬ 
duction is estimated at about 33,400 centals (66,800 bushels) against 35,300 (70,500), 
percentage 94 7 

Netherlands The production of colza has not been satisfactory. Its crop condi¬ 
tion, in the system of the country, was 59 on ib August against 66 on 19 July T037 
and 65 on 17 August 1936 

Vccording to the most recent estimate production of colza this year is about 
110,000 centals (220,000 bushels) against 101,000 (202,000) 111 1936 and 82,000 (16 j,000) 
on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages 108,8 and 134 1 

Romania Toward 10 September sowing of winter colza was completed in fa\our- 
able conditions 

Czechoslovakia According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to colza 
this year is about 19,400 acres against 11,600 in 1936 and 4,700 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935, percentages, 167 8 and 409 6 The corresponding production 
is estimated at al>out 256,600 centals (513,200 bushels) against 163,500 (326,900) and 
47,300 (94,600), percentages 1570 and 542 7 

Palestine In general the sesame crop is good The har\est has commenced 
Yields are expected to be much in excess of those of last \ear for the country as 
a w r hole 


Jute* 

India According to the final estimate, the area cultivated to jute this year was 
about 2,861,000 acres against 2,886,000 acres in 1936-37 and an average of 2,275,000 
acres in the five years ending 1935-36, percentages, 99*1 and 125.8. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 34,472,000 centals against 38,544,000 centals and 
29,152,000 centals; percentages, 89.4 and 118.2. 
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Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany: At the beginning of September fodder plants were well grown. 

Austria: The somewhat rainy weather in August -was very favourable to all fodder 
crops. Production of temporary and permanent meadows was abundant but haymaking 
was hindered by the rains in the second half of August so that the quality leaves 
much to be desired. 

The following are the data available on production of the principal fodder crops. 


i<H 7 JO 


Red clover 

(two 

cuts) .... 

. . . . (000 centals) 


17.85* 




(000 sh tons) 

73 2 

893 

Alfalfa 

(two 

cuts) .... 

. . . . (000 centals) 


5.732 




(000 .sh tons) 

209 

287 

Clover mixtures . . 

. . 


.... (000 centals) 

<M 3 » 

6,614 




(000 sh tons) 

322 

3 V 

Permanent meadows 

(first 

cut) .... 

.... (000 centals) 


64^75 




(000 sh tons) 

2. 1*7 

3,219 


Belgium: Meadows had suffered severely from drought at the beginning of August. 
Yoimg clover was mostly in good condition. Turnips for feed, lia\ing been sown in dr\ 
weather, sprouted slowly and unevenly. 

Bulgaria: The rains in August were very favourable and crop condition at the 
beginning of September was very good. 

Finland: According to the most recent estimate, production of fodder roots and 
tubers in general this year is about 12,216,000 centals ((>11.000 short tons; against 
j 3,737,00° (bS7,ooo) in 1036 and 14,426,000 (721,000) 011 the average of the five years 
ending 1035, percentages, NS. 9 and 84./ 

France: Except in well watered fields, growth of fodder crops is held up but 
as the first cuts were satisfactory in quantity and quality and as temporary meadows 
have generally yielded excellent second cuts, no fodder scarcity is feared in the coming 
winter. There will be, however, little tuber and root feed. Turnips and rape grown 
on stubble in the centre, south-west and wes' will sprout only if rains come. 

Hungary: Mangels were in good condition at the end of August. The roots 
were healthy and of fair size on the whole. An average crop is anticipated. The 
third clover cut and the fourth alfalfa cut promise good yields. Maize for gr cn fodder, 
rye-grass and nioha are yielding well. Fodder crops grown on stubble are growing 
well. The aftermath on permanent meadows is average Growth on pastures was 
vigorous after the rains. 

Italy: The production of meadows was abundant and sufficient for the feeding of 
stock: the results of fodder crops however are poor, particularly in the islands, where 
drought did considerable harm. 

Latvia: As a result of the drought at the beginning of the summer and the frequent 
rains at harvest time, the first clover crop gave yields below the average both in quantity 
and quality. The second cutting, however, showed an outturn above the average. 
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Latvia (contd.' 


Production of the principal fodder crops. 


Centals (thousands) 


Short tons (thousands) 


19* .936 ^T 35 w x 93 6 47 -, 

Hay from permanent 

meadows. 35,780 39,3°7 39,885 1,780 1,065 1,994 

Clover. 26,347 34-912 32,354 1,317 1,746 1,618 


1936 Aver. 
«* 100 «* 100 

QI.O 397 

75-5 81-4 


The condition of fodder crops. 


Crops and countries 


1 September 1937 


CROP CONDITION f) 
I August 1937 

To r b) j ‘ 0 


September : 


Germanv . . . 
Austria 1 ) 

Nether lauds x) 
Poland 


1 — 2.4 

,j) 62 ,J) 67 


K = 


- 2 ) 71 

a) 2.1 a) 3.2 


Germany 

Austria 

Netherlands 


28 

2.2 I 

2) 68 1 


12 ' - 

1.8 , — 


Get many . 
Austria 
1 leumark 
Noruav t) 
Netherlands 
Switzerland 
Canada t) • 


Temporary AID ado tvs. 

Austria 4). 

Norway. 

Sweden . 

Sw item land . . . 

PJ.RMANJLN1 Meadows * 
Germ my 

irrigated meadows 
other meadow 4 . . 

Austria. 

Norway. 

Poland: 

ordinary meadows 
low meadows 
meat lows improved 

Sweden . 

Switzerland. 


- 2)118 

- 78 


2.4 - 

2J - 


2 ) 71 | — 

77 I - 


2.2 - 

2.4 1 - 

1.8 | - 


2.1 - - 

28 — 1 ) 30 

2 8 2 ) 3.51 - 

- 103 1 — 

- 86 — 


Germany . .. — 

Austria. 2.5 

Denmark. — 

Netherlands. 2 ) 59 

Poland . . — 

Switzerland . .. 76 

Canada . . — 


3 1 2.5 

I — 2.0 

I 94 — 

I - 2 ) 79 

.2) 2.0 — 

- 74 

91 — 


a) Above the average. — b) Average — c) Below the average, 
g) Poor. — f) See explanation of the various systems on page 665 . 
preceding month. — 3 ) Turnips, etc. — 4 ) Kleegrass. 


d) Excellent -• t) Good — /) Average. 
1 ) Red clover — a) At the middle of the 
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Netherlands * The crop condition of mangels varied from good to fairly good at the 
middle ol August* clover was in vSitnilar condition. The condition of alfalfa was good. 
Owing to the lack of rainfall, the feed value of pastures has decreased; in the higher 
districts the meadows were bare and it was necessary to feed the stock by hand. Jn 
the lower districts pasturage was normal 

Vmttd Kingdom The hay harvest in England and Wales was completed under 
favourable conditions and quality and condition are good. Yields are above the 
average 

Turnips, swedes and mangels generally appear healthy. Average crops of mangels 
are expected, with turnips and swedes rather more backward Rain would be of 
benefit 

Turnips in Scotland are in average condition but mangels are rather below average 

Romania In consequence of the rains at the end of August growth of pastures 
greatly impioved 

Swedi n The following are the latest estimates of fodder production: 


Cental* (thousands) Short tons (thousands) % 19^7 


Ha> of rotation mead- 

1937 

1936 

ow. 

Hay of permanent 

124,870 

r05,(>24 

meadow .... 

Roots and tubers for 

13,162 

12,319 

fodder in general 


60,703 


Aver 

1931 

1917 


A\tr 
I 9 U 33 

1936 

** IOO 

Aver 

-» TOO 

106,549 

6 .*t3 


5 , 3^7 

118.2 

T T 7 2 

T 1.939 

(> 5 S 

616 

597 

I06.S 

1 10,2 

7°>973 

3.073 

3>°35 

3.549 

ior 3 

86,<1 


Su itzetland The growth of grass was at times affected by drought, and the yields 
of second crops varied considerably between districts and soils However, after rains 
came, the condition of meadows again improved I11 man} places, thanks to the fine 
weather of these last weeks, it has been possible to reap a third crop. The growth of 
mangels and carrots for feed has been assisted by rain and they show a slight impro¬ 
vement compared with the previous month 

Czechoslovakia * The growth of fodder plants, particularly alfalfa, which is being 
cut for the third time, of clover and meadows varied considerably between districts 
according to the quantity of moisture during the second half of August. On the whole, 
rains encouraged the growth of these crops, though they hindered and even damaged 
the hay hanests 

Canada * According to the most recent estimate, the area of hay and clover this 
year is about 9,072,000 acres against 8,787,000 acres in 1936 and an average of 8,876,000 
acres in the five years ending 1935, percentages, 103.2 and 102.2. The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 260,940,000 centals (13,047,000 short tons) against 
276,000,000 centals (13,803,000 short tons) and 259,102,000 centals (12,955.000 short tons); 
percentages, 94 5 and 100 7. 

The condition of fodder maize on 31 August was 100 against 93 on 31 July and 70 
on 3T August 193G. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Sheeps numbers in Germary. 


The following table contains the results of an enumeration of sheep con¬ 
ducted in Germany on 3 June 1937 compared with the corresponding figures 
for the last two years 


Classification 

3 June 

1937 

4 June 

4 June 
*915 x) 

Sheep under 1 year . 

Males. 

Females. 

. 2 , 115,366 

2 , 015,360 
927,181 
1 , 088,179 

1 , 787,189 

Sheep 1 year old and over . . . 

Rams . 

Wethers. 

bambing ewes and other . 

. 3 , 248,403 
;j 515.155 [ 

. 2 , 733,248 

2 , 981,161 

60,436 

377.994 

2.542,731 

2 , 753,089 

Totai, . . 

• 5 . 363,769 

4 , 996,521 

4 , 540,278 


1 ) I xcluding 0 e Saar Territory 

Livestock in Belgium. 


In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Belgium on 
31 December 1936 compared with the figures of preceding years and the pre¬ 
war period: 




Horses i 

) 

1 

Cuttle 



Pigs 


Yl AH 

; 

under 

1 

over 

j Total 

l under j 

| ] 

dairv 1 

other 

cattle 

1 

Total ! 

1 

under , 
6 

1 

over 

b 

of 1 
which 
store 1 

Total 


3 vears 

3 years 


2 5 e trs 

tows 

2 years 

1 1 

months 

months 

PiK* . 
(fatten -1 





t 



1 

1 


*ng) 


*93<> 

75,518 

187.586 

263,104 

589,078 

l 

983.933 | 

79,738 

1,782,840 

506 987 

547,486 

704,805 

1,054,475 

*935 

9M12 

140,294 

231,409 

763,064 

970.225 1 

104,205 

1 1,837,494 

712,139 

572,326 

428,261 

1 1,284,465 

1034 • 

91.199 

140.600 

231.799 

762.334 

963.030 1 

114,317 

1 1,839.681 

688,684 

569,174, 

422,485 , 

1,257,858 

IQ33 

91.442 

141,847 , 

233,289 1 

760,609 

946,515 i 

105.483 

1,812,607 

729,168 I 

! 623,358 461345 

! 1,352.526 

*93* • 

95.079 

142,933 ! 

238,012 < 

! 745,752 

941.614 | 

96,880 

| 1.784,446 

679.424 

! 565,230 ' 

42! 322 | 

1.244.654 

*<>3* . 

96.663 

145.326 1 

241,989 | 

| 738.740 

930.930 . 

97,866 

1,767,536 

672,902 1 

1 562,312 i 

420,114 

1,235.214 

T930 . 

98,184 

147.787 

245.971 

732.437 

925.556 ! 

100.661 

1,758,654 

680,867 I 

568,754 

424,066 

1,249,621 

1939 • • 

99.564 

149,450 

249,014! 

727,208 

911,720 

99,420 

1.738.348 

675,374 

561,628 , 

421,252 i 

1,237,002 

19 28 

103,392 

149,922 

253,314 

743,651 

907.730 

99,160, 

1.750.541 1 621.362 

517,769 1 

385,020 1 

1,139,131 

1937 . . . 

101,978 

154,847 

256,465 1 

735,462 

901,902 1 

101,450 

1,738.814 

1 

bo 

k 

514,419 | 

381,347 1 

1,124,243 

19X3 • • • 

95,472 

171.688 

267,160 

779,950 | 

936,800 

132,734 1 

' 1349,484 

746,674 

663.619' 

1 _' 

- 1 

_l 

1.412,293 


1 ) Horses used in agriculture 
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Cattle and pig population in Denmark. 

Cattle. 

(Thousands). 



17 

2 

18 

28 

13 

16 

15 

15 

Classification 

July 

January 

July 

Decern bre 

July 

July 

July 

July 


193 7 

*937 

I 93 f> 

1935 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1933 

(attle . 

3.079 

3.072 

3.107 

3.063 

3.072 

3.053 

3.134 

3.237 

Calves under i year . . 

761 

798 

785 

7% 

782 | 

712 

685 

767 

Heifers i year and over. 
Cows which have calved, 

600 

538 

580 

494 1 

529 

518 

! 542 

582 

2 years and over . . . 

1.574 

1.601 

1.610 

1.658 

1.647 

1.712 

1.770 

1.739 

Steers i year and over . 

81 

70 

68 

51 

51 

47 

59 

62 

Bull i year and over . 

63 

65 

64 

64 

63 

64 ; 

78 

87 


Pigs. 

(Thousands). 


Classification 

28 

17 

19 

1937 

27 

13 

2 

21 

10 

1936 

29 

18 

13 


Aug. 

July 

June 

May 

March ; Febr. 

Jan. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Aug 

July 

June 

Boars lor breeding. 

20 

19 

21 

21 

21 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

23 

24 

Sows in farrow for 
lirst time . . . 

49 

66 

70 

74 

68 

56 

53 

52 

58 

77 

108 

125 

Other sows in farrow 

148 

157 

164 

159 

162 

172 

188 

185 

182 

178 

185 

189 

Sows in milk . . . 

91 

87 

82 

89 

92 

84 

86 

90 

108 

122 

108 

99 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 
for slaughter) 

29 

25 

26 

26 

26 

29 

28 

39 

42 

39 

30 

27 

Sows for slaughter. 

14 

12 

10 

11 

12 

18 

19 

26 

28 

22 

16 

15 

Total of sow s . . . 

| »| 

547 

352 

55.9 

360 

359 

374 

392 

418 \ 

438 

447 

455 

Sucking pigs not 
weaned .... 

794 

766 

707 

761 

751 

669 

691 

730 

892 

1,006 

888 

810 

Young and adult 
pigs for slaugh¬ 
ter: 

Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 kg. . . 

I 

811 

763 

775 

752 

734 

774 

874 

1,010 

1,024 

947 

851 

826 

Pigs of 35 and 
under 60 kg. . 1 

638 

713 

656 

625 

657 

682 

739 

811 

756 

696 

754 

700 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg. and over . 

573 

475 

506 

519 

536 

519 

523 

551 

556 

608 

533 

559 

Total pigs * * * 

3267 

3.083 

3,017 

3.037 

3,059 

3.024 

3,223 

3,516 

3,669 

3,718 

3,496 

3,374 
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Livestock Id tile Netherlands (According to the Enumeration of 10*32 May 1937). 


Numbers of cattle (i). 


Classification 

May 

t937 

May 

1930 

20 May- 
x June 
*935 

14 May- 
1 June 
*934 

June 

*933 

June 

X93« 

June 

1930 

Cattle ... 

2,626,717 

2,569,797 

2,639,477 

2,629,634 

2,677230 


2266,066 

Bulls over 1 year. 

Heifers over 1 year in calf and 

31.274 

33.745 

37,668 

49,289 

39,832 

— 

26,453 

not in calf . .. 

462.326 

482,013 

532,857 

673,275 

611,659 

— 

419.417 

Young bulls under 1 year . . . 

84.283 

58.880 

64.628 

75,920 

95,651 

— 

} 502.033 

Heifers under 1 ycur. 

Milk cows and cows that have 

430,141 

389,086 

399,151 

459,197 

516,391 



put down their: 

1 st. calf . 

280 295 

289,350 

298,882 

324,632 

335,348 

| 


2 nd. calf .. 

272,247 

282,767 

287,349 

286,176 

283.594 

1.338.446 

1,298,736 

3 rd. calf . 

283,438 

289,127 

278,661 

263,778 

258.492 

more than three calves . . . 

639.327 

593,623 

569,802 

559369 

574,877 

J 


Calves for fattening. 

26,845 

33,829 

42,258 

45,865 

50,909 

— 

38,548 

Other cattle for fattening . . . 

116 541 

117,377 

128,221 

92,183 

110,477 

— 

80,879 


i) The figures of the enumerations of 1932 to 1937 arc not strictly comparable with that of the Census 
of 1930 , the figures being collected on different bases. The enumerations of 1933 to 1937 were undertaken by 
the Netherlands Central livestock Office, that of 1932 by the Central Office for livestock Products during 
the Crisis while the Censuse was conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 


Numbers of pigs. 


Classification 

Mav 

1937 

May 

1936 

February 

1936 

November 

*935 

August 

*935 

May 

193*5 

February 

*935 

j May 

1934 

1 

. 

1,406,366 

1,678,984 

1,509277 

/ ,669,000 

1,629,377 

! 1,523,751 

| 

' 1,389,460 

1 

! 

2,081,752 

Boars for reproduction 

4,532 

5.543 

5.273 I 

5,270 

5,575 

i 5,348 

| 5.360 

6,642 

Sows for reproduction . 

143 700 

173,58! 

157,707 1 

145,965 

j 152,555 

! 151.998 

1 145,284 

154.477 

Sows lor fattening . . . 

— 

— 

16,542 

32,157 


— 

| — 

— 

Sucking pigs under 6 
weeks*. 

312,812 

400,817 

319,723 

331,357 

! 397,483 

318,697 

i 269,549 

330,733 

Young pigs under 60 kg. 

573,624 

648,918 

480,713 

573,930 

544,000 

658,140 

l 445,393 

854,605 

Pigs of 60 to 100 kg. . 

190,436 

239,841 

311,543 

271,804 

335.235 

199,240 

! 308,201 

390,931 

Pigs over 100 kg. . . 

181,262 

210,284 

1 

217,876 

308,577 

j 194.529 

!_ 

190.328 

j 215,673 

344,364 


Numbers of horses (i). 


Classification 


May 1937 

i 

May 1936 j 

“1 

May 1935 j 

May 1934 

May-June 

1930 

Horses . 


299,989 

j 

295,143 

287,970 

269,298 

299.152 

Over 3 years.. 


232,678 

234,254 

231,369 

220 648 

253,639 

Under 3 years: 

born during the year. 

others. 

. . . . 

22,767 

44,544 

20,166 

40.723 

21,002 

35.599 

15,834 

32,816 

17.081 

28,432 


t ) The figures of the enumerations of 1934 to 1937 are not strictly comparable with those of the Census of 
1930 as the numbers were taken on a different basis. 
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Numbers of sheep (i). 


Classification 

May 1037 

1936 

i 

May 1935 

j 

May 1934 

May-June 
*930 

Sheep 

608,333 

634,530 

680,174 

641,894 

484,987 

Iatnihs 

1 326,589 

358 415 

362,744 

330,285 

260,787 

1 wes for reproduction 

4,007 

4,386 

6.144 

5,778 

1 

R itns tor reproduction 

220,541 

236,937 

244 593 

237,014 

224,200 

Other sheep 

57,1% 

54.792 

66,693 

68,817 

1 


i) The figures of the enumerations of 1934 to 1937 are not strictly comparable with those of the Census 
of 1930 as the numbers were taken on a different basis 


Poultry. 


Classification 

1 Mav uj \7 

Ma> June 

1936 

t 

May June 
1935 

Ma* June 
1934 

1 01\ h | 

Chickens born during the $<ur 

Other fowls 

27.703 594 

14,030,507 

13.673,087 

27.788,3% 

13,816 188 
13,972.208 

28,482,480 

13,018,528 1 
15 463.952 j 

34,539.803 

1 17,422,211 

| 17 117592 

Ducks 

Ducklings born during the year 

Othei clucks 

814,559 
, 100 164 

514,395 

774,437 1 

286 101 
488.334 

1 861 234 

, 309.450 

1 551,784 

954 453 

376.686 
577 76/ 
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Livestock and poultry in Yugoslavia. 1 ) 


CLASSIFICATION 


Horses ... 

Colls and ftlhes under 3 yearn 

Stallions 

Geldings 

Mares . 

A ssci , 

Mules 
( attic 

Calves under 1 \eat 

Cattle x year old and above 

Bulls 

Oxen 

Cown niul heifer** 

Huff a lot % 
s hap 

J. nnihs utidei 1 \cnr 

K. uns ior suaki 
O thtr ram* 

But ding ewes 
Otlui iw«f 

Kid** umlcr 1 \cur 
(Touts 

Pik' 

Aoum? pig-> under 1 \t.ir 
!>o ir^ 

Brood s<»wm 
< >lh< r pigs 

Poultry 

I'owl*. 

Get ses 
Ducks 
Turkeys 


F,nd of December 


*936 1 

1935 | 

1934 

1,216,085 

1,200,831 

1,205,865 

196,347 

17,947 

496,309 

505,482 

189,719 

17,045 

490,294 

503,773 

192,154 

18,365 

489,873 

505,473 

123,461 

120.925 

120,034 

17,987 

18,430 

17,678 

4,073,729 

3,982,359 

3.989.941 

564,398 

614.457 

63,543 

924.099 

1.907,232 

555,027 
598.915 
63,660 
901.133 
I,863,b24 1 

559,060 
598,783 
65,31! 
9IM73 
1,847 314 

37,217 

36,946 

38 929 

9,568,338 

9,211.101 

8.867,685 

1.773.987 
393,659 
245,787 
6,580,922 
573,983 

1,690,502 

381.385 

( 2 ) 

6.380.770 

3) 758,444 

1,633,206 

379,399 

( 2 ) 

6.085,049 
3) 770.031 

1 905,993 

1,895,905 

1,881,126 

413,2! 1 
1,492,782 

395,223 

1,500,682 

396,348 

1.484,778 

3,126,241 

2.931,900 

2 791,592 

1,483.330 

55.193 

756,618 

831,100 

1,409,278 
53.745 
726 965 
741.912 

1,348,421 
53 141 
696,213 
693,817 

21,505,246 

20,768,672 

20,817.099 

18 355,777 
1,266,394 
1,061,563 
821.512 

17.761,172 

1,186,389 

972,852 

848,259 

17.857,933 

1,132,507 

982.691 

843,968 


1 ) On farms onl> — 2 ) bee note 3 — 3 ) Including other rams 


Livestock in the Unites States. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reports that the number of cattle on 
feed for market in the maize belt States on i August 1937 was about 29 per cent, 
smaller than on the same date last year. On 1 April 1937 the decrease from a 
year earlier had been estimated as 33 per cent, and on 1 January as 23 
per cent. 

The decrease was considerably larger in the western than the eastern maize 
belt; moreover in the western belt numbers were already relatively small on 
1 August 1936, whereas in the eastern belt they were large. 
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Although reports indicate that the number of Stocker and feeder cattle expec¬ 
ted to be purchased in the last 5 months of 1937 will be lower than in the same 
period last year, it is certain that the proportion that will be fed in the winter 
and in the spring of 1938 will be much larger than last year, particularly in the 
States affected by the 1936 drought. 


The 1937 lamb crop is estimated by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
at 30 , 712,000 head, which is 267,000 (less than 1 pei cent.) smaller than the 1936 
crop but about 2 per cent, larger than the five-year average of 1931 - 35 . The 
decrease from last year was in the western sheep States. The number saved in 
the country as a whole was the same as in the two previous years, 85.3 lambs per 
100 ewes. The decrease was due therefore to the smaller number of breeding 
ewes oti 1 January, 1937 . the native sheep States with favourable weather the 
number of lambs saved per 100 ewes was higher at 103.1 this year. In the western 
sheep States, however, it was only 77.5 per 100 ewes. Texas again considerably 
increased its lamb crop. 

The 1936 drought in the northern Great Plains area (particularly Montana) 
caused a heavy movement of breeding flocks, both temporary and permanent, 
to other locations. 


Wool production in the United States. 

The preliminary estimate of the quantity of wool shorn and to be shorn in 
1937 is 367 , 359,000 lb., according to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This 
is about 7 , 000,000 lb. or about 2 per cent, more than in 1936 and practically the 
same as the 5 -year ( 1931 - 35 ) average. 

The larger production in 1937 compared with 1936 was a result of both a 
larger number of sheep shorn and a larger average weight per fleece. Texas in 
particular increased its production. The estimated number of sheep shorn in 
3937 was 46 , 221,000 compared with 45 , 663,000 in 1936 . The average fleece 
weight was 7.95 lb. in 1937 and 7.89 in 1936 . 


The wool clip in Union of South Africa. 

The wool clip for the 1936-37 season was 266,945,000 lb. as against 
237,835,000 for the previous season. This is an increase of about 12 percent, 
over last year and as last year's clip was about 14 per cent, higher than the 
previous year, in two years production has risen 28 per cent. 
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New Zealand sheep estimate. 

The interim return of sheep as on 30 April 1937 gives a total of over 
31 , 000 , 000 . This figure, which represents an increase of over 1 , 000,000 on 
last year's total, is the highest recorded. It continues the sequence of annual 
increases obtaining since 1933 , when 27 , 750,000 sheep were recorded. 

The substantial increase noted in this year's total number of sheep is 
readily explained. Breeding ewes in 1936 attained their highest total up to 
that date, and this, combined with favourable lambing conditions last season, 
resulted in a record number of lambs. On the other hand killings, as evi¬ 
denced by the export figures followed a normal trend. The net result of both 
factors was to increase the flock figures as already stated. The number of 
sheep in New Zealand at 30 April in each of the last ten j*ears is shown in 
the following table: 


\pnl 

1937 

*936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

*) Interim figure 


Sheep m New Zealand . 


Number 

31 , 210,734 (*) 
30 , 113,704 

29 . 076,754 

28 , 649,038 

27.755.966 

28 , 691,788 
29,792,516 
30 , 841,287 
29 , 051,382 
27,*33>&i° 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: The health of stock remained satisfactory, some cases of pig pest and 
foot and mouth disease were observed 

Irish Free State * Feed supplies during August were ample for all normal require¬ 
ments. Milk yields were slightly below those of last year 

France: Milk production declined appreciably owing to the falling off in the 
quality and quantity of green fodder. 

Prices of liquid milk, butter and cheese are rising. 
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Greece Conditions during July and August were satisfactory for livestock, Dis¬ 
eases were reported in some places but they were successfully dealt with by the veter¬ 
inary service Where droughty conditions persist, animals are suffering from the 
shortage of feed 

Milk production is expected to be below last year’s level. 

/ atria The T037 production was on the whole good, being 5 or 10 per cent 
higher than last year. 

Netherlands’ On the whole, feed for milch cows during August was quite good. 
Compared with the corresponding month of last year, milk production for the whole 
country was practical^ the same It was 5 per cent higher in Groningen and z per 
cent in Friesland and North Holland Milk production however was 5 per cent, lower 
in Utrecht and Limburg and 7 per cent, in Zeeland 

United Kingdom Pastures during August have been fairly good. Grass has been 
tairlv plentiful, but in the second half of the month the absence of rain was becoming 
noticeable in some districts, particularly in the southern half of the country In 
many pastures weeds are prevalent. Cattle and sheep have done well generally. Milk 
> ields arc about average for the time of year. 

Switzerland Deliveries of milk to collecting points and cheese factories show, 
according to the inquin made bv the Information Bureau on prices of the Swiss 
Union of Farmers, an increase in July of 3.8 per cent, compared with those of the 
corresponding month last year 

United States Milk production continued high during July w’itli less than the 
usual seasonal decrease All States showed a higher production per cow r than has 
been reported on 1 August in any of the past seven vears owing to the extension 
of good pastures into mid-summer, increased feed supplies and the continued ten¬ 
dency of farmers to milk more than the usual proportion of their milk cows 

Union of South Africa In the south-western area of Cape Province the weather 
in JuU continued to be exceptionally wet Farmers were fallowing old lands Graz¬ 
ing was good and stock rapidly improved in condition 

Vet y cold weather and drought prevailed in most of the rest of the Province 
In the north west stock were compelled to trek in search of better pasturage In 
the Karroo area lambs made little progress but stock in general maintained their 
conditions surprisinglv well Jackals and Ivnx were troublesome The same cold, 
dry conditions prevailed in July in the border districts, except in the coastal area 
where rains fell Many farmers had to use maize for feed In the north-east stock 
were losing condition, and slight rains towards the end of July offered little relief 
Conditions were worst of all in the Transkei area where some stock had died from 
the drought 111 the south-coast area on the other hand good rains fell 

In Bechuanaland, despite the cold and drought, grazing was plentiful 

In Natal similar conditions prevailed and the situation was serious as the winter 
fodder crop was a failure Considerable loss of stock has already occurred On the 
coast, where a few showers had fallen, conditions were a little better. 

lu the Orange Free State also, except for the south-west where nearly one inch 
of rain has fallen, stock farmers are facing a critical time. No green feed is avail¬ 
able, and harvested lands provide almost the only grazing. Stock are already in 
poor condition. The wool crop will be of good quality. 

In Transvaal the cold and drought have damaged the veld pastures but stock 
are in fair condition free of disease 
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Current information on sericulture, 

France' Production is expected to approach that of last season, Rearings have 
not been good on the whole and unit-yields are rather small. 

Italy' According to the most recent estimate, production of mulberries this year 
is about 24,571,200 centals against 23,604,600 in 1036 and 25,619,800 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935, percentages 104.1 and 959 

fapon Favoured by the weather, fruiting of mulberries occurred in normal 
conditions 



WHEAT 


TRADE 


Twr.LV® MOSTHS (August i-July )i) 


COUNTRIES 


EXPORTS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 | 193 <> 

1937 1936 

1930*37 | 1935-36 

1936 37 j X 93 V 3 <> | 

t 935-36 

1 * 935 * 3 $ 


Exporting ( outline* 


Wheat — Thousand centals (i cental 


Hungary . . . 

> . , 

. folaad-Dantzig 
Attmania . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
B.SSR. 

Canada . . . 
Argentina . * 

tTruguaj. . 

India: by sea 4 } 

I : by land 4) 
Jtaq . ... 

Iran. 

Manchukuo . . 
Syria & Lcb.: Fr m 
Turkey ... 
Algeria ..... 

Em* 

French Morocco . 

Tunis. 

Australia .... 


466 90 

199 1,579 

0 0 

8 60 


4,625 

13,121 

0 

1,131 

1) 21,750 1) 
10,781 

x) 725 1) 
104,917 
93,462 


683 
8,600 
1,273 
1,165 
3,354 ,i) 
368 

16,796 1) 
139,215 I 
39,414 1 


w 

0 I 3 ) 

1,227 

3) 

0 3) 

F> 

1.874 x) 

1,509 

x) 

0 if) 


9,992 1 

435 

It) 

8 1 

3 ) 

453 . 3 ) 

435 

119 3 ) 

1 ) 

2,809 ii) 

163 

X) 

0 1 ) 

2 ) 

423 , 2 ) 

418 

2 ) 

0 2 ) 

3 ) 

365 3 ) 

531 


827 

181 


136 1 

X) 

2,628 1 ) 

317 


- I 

t\ 

3.566 

‘UiA 1 , t 

5,222 

a 

• 1 

626 1 

A * \ 


403 3) 
205 

44,177 I 


2.309 3) 
2 420 
43,935 t 


importing (outlines 

Germany .... 

Austria . 

Belgo-Xtuxemb E. TJ. 
Denmark. 

Ifrance* 

Greece. 

Irish Free State 
. Itdly . 

/Netherlands , . , 

Portugal. 

f United Kingdom . . 

J ,#rieden . 

$wlt*erland .... 
/Ctechoslovakia . . 

•> United States . . . 


Ceylon. 

China . 

Chosen ... 

^fcwan . 

Indo-Cbina 

, British Malaya. . . 
Palestine: Br. m. t . 
v Onion of South Afr. 
New Zealand . . . 


Totals . . . 



1,299 18.610 1 2,1381 

10 5,146 I 3,241 I 

970 26.247 24,3181 

35 4,027 5.150 1 


15,572 22,759 


153 
I 530 
8,599 
12.887 
7,320 
40,812 
596 
3.847 
11,398 
22 

110.684 

1,148 

10,636 

192 

26,086 
18,077 2) 
280 2) 
2,443 1) 
118 

1,060 2) 
50 1) 
7 

2 1) 
3,942 2) 
7 1) 
1018 3) 
12 1) 
231 2) 


22,204 335,289 I 287,951 320,182 284,423 


83 I 
0 . 
8.627 
0 
0 
II 
926 
0 
4 

2,443 

846 

2,119 

3 

4 
163 

- 2) 

— |a) 

0 ,1) 



• *) 30 June. — a) Up io 31 May, —* 3 ) Up to 30 April, — 4 ) From 1 st April * 937 , the Indian statistics include the 

of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with Other foreign countries. 
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July 

Twelve months (August 1*July 3*) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust r-July 32} 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


<937 | *936 

*937 J 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1930-37 | * 935-30 

2935-30 

* 935 - 3 $ 


hxporttng. ( outlines. 


Germany 
Bulgaria 
Span . 
Prance . 
Hungary 
Italy . 
Latvia . 
Lithuania 
Poland • Donl 


itxlg 


Yugoslavia 
U.S. 8 R. 
Canada 
United States 
Argentina 
Chile . 

Uruguay 

Chosen 

India, by sea 4) 
Iraq . 

Iran . . . . 

Japan . . . . 

Algeria . . . 

French Morocco 
Tunis . . . 

Australia . . . 


Importing Countries 


Austria 
Belgo-Luxemb. 15 U. 
Denmark . . . 
Estonia . . . 
Finland .... 
Greece .... 

Irish Free State 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden 

Czechoslovakia 
Haiti . 

Brazil. 

Colombia 
Peru . . 

Ceylon . 

China . 
Netherlands Indies; 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-China .... 
British Malaya. . . 
Mancbukuo .... 
Palestine Br. m. t. . 
Syria&Leb.:Fr.m.t. 

Egypt . 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 


Total* 


0 

2 

193 

74 

205 

& 

0 

0 

8 

"657 

517 

127 


115 


44 


19 

779 


2 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

0 

114 

0 

0 


Wheal flour. — Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lb.). 


2,973 


79 

205 

1 


134 


758 


478 


31 

— 

0 

0 

0 


86 


0 


0 


0 

— 

202 

56 

84 


2,845 


3,199 


847 


1,222 

— 

145 

0 

0 


1.352 


1,247 


0 


0 

— 

163 

2 

0 


4,417 


4,353 


38 


14 

— 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

— 

157 

0 

0 


1,449 


2,163 


0 


0 


§ m 

#M 

.. • 

*) 

6 

*) 

2 

*) 

0 

*) 

0 

— 

4 

0 

0 


123 


74 


0 


0 

— 




*) 

1,317 

*) 

638 

*) 

43 

3) 

371 

— 

"872 

8 

7 


8.870 


9,759 


112 


120 

— 

568 

10 

19 


7,628 


6,732 


71 


88 

— 

181 

— 

— 


2,147 


1,761 




— 

— 


.. • 


3) 

0 

3) 

69 

3) 

2 

3) 

24 

— 


• •. 

• • • 

i> 

121 

*) 

285 

t) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

— 



• . » 

i) 

50 

*) 

109 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

— 

"*28 

0 

2 


855 


399 


21 


11 

— 

... 

... 


*) 

86 

*) 

7? 

*) 

0 

*) 

1 

— 



• 0 * 

2) 

0 

2) 

4 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 




2) 

1,663 

2) 

3,687 

2) 

414 

2 ) 

180 

— 

"’72 

6 

"’ 4 


554 


843 


80 


89 

— 

,, 

... 

a « • 

3) 

10 

i) 

4 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

— 

27 

4 

6 


284 


410 


193 


31 

— 

1,017 

0 

0 


11,063 


12,147 


0 


1 


1 

22 

43 


49 


9 


512 


757 


4 

8 

6 


78 


60 


104 


90 

— 

2 

1 14 

24 


25 


22 


161 


217 

— 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

— 

0 

! 68 

76 


0 


0 


479 


687 

— 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


15 


22 

— 

0 

| 7 

15 


0 


0 


140 


159 

— 

0 

1 33 

75 


1 


4 


902 


884 

— 

0 

144 

151 


433 

1 

7 


1,422 


1.207 

— 

0 

8 

6 


0 

1 

0 


45 


97 

—* 

240 

682 

678 


2,042 


2,653 


9.491 


9,528 

— 

5 

0 

0 


26 


17 


3 


1 

— 

0 

0 

4 


348 


6 


9 


24 

— 


♦ « • 

• a • 




— 

*) 

225 

*) 

235 

— 

— 

• • • 



— 


— 

2 ) 

809 

2 ) 

913 

— 

— 

• •• 



— 


— 

2) 

9 

2 ) 

9 

— 



# # 

l) 

0 

,*) 

0 

*) 

30 

*) 

30 

— 

11 

‘23 

17 


— 

| 

— 


353 


337 

— 

... 


... 

2) 

216 

2) 

I 

22 

2) 

457 

2 ) 

731 


r . T , 




_ 

1 

_ 

*) 

940 

1 ) 

1,189 

— 

_ 

... 



— 


— 

I) 

602 

0 

554 

— 

... 



I) 

0 

*) 

0 

*) 

379 

*) 

36! 

— 

... 

... 

♦ # 0 

*) 

133 

*) 

116 

I) 

1,397 

*) 

1,220 

— 

* 


a 

3 ) 

4 

3 ) 

3 

3 ) 

2,100 

3) 

5,019 

— 


|M 

M 

3 ) 

0 

3 ) 

0 

3 ) 

592 

3 ) 

424 

—• 

"32 

6 

0 


189 

I 

121 


89 


129 

— 




1) 

28 

I) 

0 

*) 

48 

*) 

69 

_ 


... 

• » a 

1) 

3 

*) 

2 

*) 

10 

1) 

12 

— 

... 

... 

... 

2) 

1 

1 

1 

3 ) 

44 

2) 

200 


3,798 

1,306 

1,220 


48,634 

1 

51,757 


23,666 


27,288 

- 


1) Up to 30 June — z) Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April, — 4) From ist April 1937 the Indian statistics include tfc# 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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T :V ' , 


W . 

V, ! 

&■ 

j| July 

Twelve months (August i-July 31 ) 

I Twelve months 
| (August x-Jttly 31 ) 

./*? countries 

|| Net Exports *) 

Net Imports**) 

| Net Exports *) 

j Net Imports **) 

Net Ex*) 

nbtIm** 

/i I 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

|| 3936-37 

3935*36 

3936-37 

3933-36 

3935-36 

i935-3« 


Total Wheat and Flour f). — 

Thousand centals (1 centals 

?= 100 lb.). 

Germany. 

_ 

173 

5.347 

_ 

. 

131 

19.027 




Austria. 

— 

— 

500 

483 

— 

— 

5,754 

4,228 

— 

MMM 

BelgoLuxem. E. U. 

— 

— 

1,774 

1,983 

— 

— 

23,674 

23,388 

WMM 

-MM. 

1 Bulgaria. 

469 

90 

— 

— 

4,740 

683 

— 


— 

-MM 

1 Denmark. 

_ 

— 

312 

686 

— 

— 

3,802 

5,376 

— 


' Spain. 

Estonia ...... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 


MM 

„ 

1 18 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

1 

— 

-M. 

. Finland. 

— 

•—. 

232 

299 

— 


2,169 

2,534 

M— 


» France. 

— 

— 

316 

1,084 

90 

979 

— 

— 

4,802 

12,906 

4.848 
a ao 


— 

Dungary. 

298 

1,772 

14,924 

10,263 



MMM 

Irish Free State . . 

— 

— 

690 

1,153 

— 

— 

7,509 

8.965 

MM. 


Italy. 

—- 

— 

2,392 

263 

— 

— 

34,903 

3.346 

-M- 

_ 

Latvia. 

— 

49 

0 

— 

— 

926 

596 


_ 


Lithuania. 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

1,274 


_ 

_ 

_ 

Norway. 

— 

— 

194 

221 

— 

— 

5,047 

4.556 

MMM 

_ 

Netherlands .... 

— 

— 

1,103 

1,155 

— 

— 

12,661 

12,961 

MM 

— 

Poland-Dan tzig. . . 

8 

270 

— 

— 

3.062 

4,049 

— 


_ 


Portugal. 

— 

7 

15 

— 


2,161 

81 

_ 

_ 


Romania. 



— 

— 

3 ) 21,757 

1 ) 3.356 


— 

_ 

_ 

United Kingdom 

— 

— 

9,956 

10,151 



118,805 

122,721 

_ 

_ 

Sweden. 

— 

216 

72 

— 

—. 

1,131 

323 



_ 

Switzerland 4 ) . . . 

— 

— 

500 

985 

— 

— 

10,632 

9.999 


_ 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

146 

— 

— 

5 

5,470 

.*» 


1,322 

_ 

_ 

Yugoslavia. . / . . 

235 

46 

— 


10,950 

466 

— 

J 



Totals Europe . . 

1.174 

2,644 

24,487 

18,453 

60,903 

24,440 

262,788 

213,097 



U. 8 . S. R. 





1 ) 2,425 

1 ) 17.018 





Canada . 

6 020 

i6.70l 

— 

— 

116,507 

152,057 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

United States . . . 

1,204 

— 

2,542 



12,839 

21,247 

„ 

_ 

Haiti ....... 

— 

— 



_ 

— 

1 ) 299 

1 ) 314 

_ 

__ 

V Argentina. 

2.216 

2,691 

— 

— 

96,325 

41.762 



_ 

_ 

, Brazil. 

— 

— 





2 ) 19,155 

2 ) 18.635 

M_ 

_ 

Chile. 

— 



— 

— 

3) 1.286 

3) 3 


_ 

. 

Colombia. 

— 

— 

,.. 


—- 


2 ) 293 

2 ) 294 

_ 

—. 

Beru. 

— 

— 




— 

1 ) 2,483 

1 ) 2.513 

_ 


’Uruguay. 

... 


— 

— 

1 ) 2,036 

1 ) 1.865 



-MM 

MMM 

f’Ceylon. 

— 

— 

40 

29 

— 

— 

588 

549 

_ 

_ 

China. 

1 

__ 



— 

_ 

2 ) 654 

2 ) 4,287 

_ 

_ 

Chosen. 



— 


i) 19 

1 ) 61 



_ 

_ 

Taiwan. 

— 

— 





2 ) 7 

2 ) 45 

_ 

_ 

1 India: by sea 5 ) . . 

1.948 

132 

— 

— 

11,096 

661 



_ 


• ' » 1 by land 5 ). . 
Netherlands Indies: 



— 

— 

3 ) 334 

3 ) 301 

— 

— 



- Java and Madura 

— 

— 


... 

_ 

— 

3 ) 1,254 

1 ) 1,585 


M— 

, Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 



_ 

_ 

x) 803 

1 ) 739 


MMM 

IndO'China. .... 

— 

— 


* * ] 

_ 

— 

1 ) 506 

x) 482 

_ 

_ 

:; £«i. 



— 

— 

3) 2.922 

3 ) 251 


_ 

_ 

'■.Iran . 



— 

— 

1 ) 423 

1 ) 422 


Mm 


_ 

JLitish Malaya. . , 

**"* 

— 



— 


2 ) 2278 

1 ) 1,691 

2 ) 3,008 
x) 1,485 


— 

{Sganchukuo .... 

— 

— 



_ 

— 

3) 2,429 

3 ) 6,157 

_ 


..Palestine: Br. m, t. . 

— 

— 



_ 

— 

3 ) 1.807 

3) 612 

_ 

-MM 

/Svria& Leb.: Ft. m.t. 
Turkey . 

•— 

64 

”* 18 

— 

824 

1 } 2,628 

164 

1 ) 317 





'Algeria . 

“’33 

’*335 

— 

— 

3,572 

5,969 

— 

— 

MMM 

MM. 

miidb Moiocco • . 


— 

— 

... 

1 ) 338 

—- 


1 ) 90 

MM 

MM 

— 

. .. 


— 


3) 2,314 

3) 909 


— 

MM. 


48 

49 

— 



2,741 

366 


mm* 

M. 

JJgUou of South. Afr, 

Australia . 

j|w<w Zealand. . . . 

*4,263 

2,416 

- 

- 

1 ) 563 

58,928 

60,120 

2 ) ~288 

1 ) 36 

2 ) 436 



Totals . . . 

16,906 

25,032 

24345 

21,024 

359,843 

311,758 

311,440 

.275,611 


- 


*) Excess of exports over imports. — **) Excess of imports over exports. 

, f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: rooo centals of flour » 1 , 333.333 centals of grain. 

1 ) Up to 30 June, — a) Up to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 } Wheat only. — 5 ) From 1 st April 1037 , the Indian 
statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 













































July 


Twelve months (August t-Jaly 3*) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-Jnly it) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 


m? 

*93<> 

1937 

X93<> 

1936*37 

*935-36 

1936-37 

1935-36 | 

1935*36 

*933*36 

Lxporttng Countries 

Germany. 

0 

0 

Bye. 

1,101 

— Thous 

90 

.and cent* 

1 

ils (1 cental ~ icx 

821 | 3,232 

> lb.). 

691 



Bulgaria ..... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

254 

121 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Spain . 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

22 

0 

200 

333 

405 

331 

- 

- 

Hungary. 

81 

22 

0 

0 

2,816 

210 

0 

0 

- 

- 

Latvia. 

0 

245 

144 

0 

623 

2.041 

205 

0 

- 

- 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

1,974 

0 

0 

- 

- 

Poland-Dantzig , . 

19 

275 

0 

0 

4,569 

4,788 

0 

0 

- 

- 

Romania .... 

... 

... 

... 


1) 2,557 

1) 341 

*) 0 

1) 0 

- 

- 

Sweden . 

0 

16 

0 

0 

4 

903 

166 

19 

- 

- 

Yugoslavia 

3 

0 

0 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

- 

- 

USSR .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1) 1.552 

1) 1.475 

1) 0 

X) 0 

- 

- 

Canada . 

106 

372 

2 

0 

2.034 

1.375 

3 

0 

- 

- 

Argentina .... 

13 

120 

- 

- 

3,394 

2,273 

- 


- 

- 

Algeria. 

6 

4 

0 

0 

26 

27 

0 

0 

— 

—• 

ltn[>jrti»t, ( ountru s 

Austria . 

2 

1 

252 

55 

9 

19 

3,852 

! 

1,004 



Btlgo-I.uxemb E U. 

2 

0 

9 

496 

39 

28 

1,126 

3,680 

~ 

- 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

119 

429 

0 

1 

3,809 

4,174 

- 

- 

Finland. 

0 

0 

76 

96 

1 

0 

1,418 

1,505 j 

- 

- 

France. 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

27 

28 j 

_ 

- 

Grece 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

« 

- 

- 

Italy . 

0 

0 

4 

5 

0 

0 

141 

179 | 

- 

- 

Norway . 

0 

0 

134 

274 

0 

0 

2,933 

3,358 j 

- 

- 

Netherlands . . . 

16 

0 

114 

244 

2,028 

76 

1,237 | 

1 747 J 

— 

— 

United Kingdom . 

0 

0 

17 

9 

. 

4 


12 2 1 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

1 

31 

0 

0 

604 

353 1 

- 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

1 

l 

3 

4 

15 

18 

- 

! — 

United States . . . 

164 

0 

0 

163 

303 

4 

2.045 

1221 < 

- 

— 

Palestine: Br. m t . 

- 

- 


.. 

- 

- 

2) 90 

2 ) 72 j 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 

••• 

... 

... 

- 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2) 0 

a) 0 1 

— 


Totals . . . 

412 

1*055 

2*000 

1*899 

20*552 

16*818 

21,309 

18,502 j 

- 

t 










---— 

j H 

1 --* 


i) Up to 30 June. — 2) trp to 30 April. 























TRADE — BARLEY 


734 S 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries 


Jt/LV 

Twelve months (August i-July 31 ) 

Twelve months? 
(August 1 July 31 ) 

Exports | Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 | 1936 ( 1937 | *93$ 

X936-37 1935-36 

1936*37 1935-36 

1935*36 

1935*36 


Barley* — Thousand centals (i centals «* ioo lb.). 


Bulgaria. 

4 

0 

0 

0 


606 


43 


0 


0 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

8 

1 

5 

0 


1,695 


1,539 


1,426 


76 

— 

— 

Spain . 


— 

— 

— 


— 


— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

19 

14 

0 

0 


638 


282 


0 


361 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


244 


0 


0 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


328 


18 


0 

— 

— 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

5 

296 

0 

0 


6,342 


7,728 


0 


0 

— 

— 

Ttoniftifa 





1 ) 

13,504 

x) 

3,881 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 


2 


12 


0 

— 

— 

Chechoslovakia . . 

0 

24 

0 

0 


1,163 


806 


2 


2 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

12 

0 

0 

0 


192 


2 


1 


25 

— 

— 

U. 8 . S. R. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 

190 

x) 

13,477 

x) 

0 

X) 

0 

— 

— 

. 

272 

908 

0 

0 


8,427 


3,684 


0 


0 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

115 

256 

113 

201 


2,332 


4,738 


8,145 


337 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

167 

370 

— 

— 


7,032 


4,420 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Chile. 

... 

... 

— 

— 

3) 

1,451 

3) 

370 


— 


— 

— 

— 

India: by sea 4 ) . 

153 

5 

3 

8 


637 


41 


37 


119 

— 

— 

Iran. 


... 

... 

... 

2 ) 

448 

2 ) 

120 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

— 

Iraq. 



... 

... 

1 ) 

6,366 

1 ) 

2.930 

X) 

0 

I) 

0 

— 

— 

Manchukuo , . . 

... 

... 

— 

— 

3) 

19 

3) 

21 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Syria &Leb.:Fr. m.t. 

14 

74 

7 

0 


1,177 


927 


26 


6 

— 

— 

Turkey. 

... 

... 

— 

— 

I) 

1,375 

x) 

389 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

13 

Ill 

21 

90 


1,395 


789 


595 


575 

— 

— 

Egypt . 


... 


... 

1 ) 

568 

x) 

0 

X) 

3 

x) 

13 


— 

French Morocco . . 

... 

... 

•.. 

... 

3) 

4,251 

3) 

1,914 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

— 

— 

Union of South Air 



... 


x) 

0 

X) 

l 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 

— 

— 

Australia. 

5 

115 

0 

0 


1,254 


1,240 


0 


0 

| — 

— 

importing Countries 















Germany. 

0 

0 

297 

129 


0 


0 


3,207 


1,533 

— 

— 

Austria . 

0 

0 

40 

86 


1 


2 


927 


1,202 

— 

— 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

57 

29 

233 

482 


759 


457 


10,567 


9,251 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


56 


33 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

0 

2 


0 


0 


34 1 


82 

— 

— 

France. 

0 

0 

79 

497 


6 


0 


5,801 


5,064 

— 

— 

Greece . 

0 

0 

0 

1 


. 0 


0 


178 


153 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

32 


1 


II 


545 


413 

— 

— 

Italy . 

0 

0 

14 

32 


0 


0 


745 


1,034 

— 

— 

Norway . 

0 

0 

80 

15 


0 


0 


618 


336 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

1 

0 

357 

545 


473 


214 


4.641 | 


6,589 

— 

— 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

0 

648 

1,385 


107 


8 


19,926 


22,254 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

135 

59 


0 


0 


2,983 


2,547 

— 

— 

Cejloh. 

— j 

— 

I 

1 


— 


— 


II 


16 

— 

— 

Chosen. 

... 

... 

•. • 

,,, 

X) 

II 

X) 

7 

X) 

12 

X) 

3 

— 

— 

Indo-Chlna .... 

... 

... 

„, 

... 

1) 

0 

X) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 

— 

— 

Japan. .. 

— 

— 

.. * 

... 


— 


— 

2) 

299 

2) 

70 

— 

— 

Palestine: Br. m t 

... 

... 


. *. 

3) 

0 ! 

3) 

1 

3 ) 

620 

3) 

404 

— 

— 

Tunis . 

87 

1 

3 

84 


206 


1,666 


842 


130 

— 


New Zealand . . . 

... 

... 



*) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

4) 

101 

4) 

229 

- 

- 

Totals . . . 

932 

2,204 

2,036 

3,649 


62,628 


52,282 


62378 

1 _ 

52397 

- 

- 


i) Up to 30 Jane — 2 ) Up to 31 May — 3 ) Up to 30 April — 4 } Prom rst April 1937 the Indian statistics Include the 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 




































COUNTRIES 


Jolt 

EXPORTS 

Imports 

*937 | 1936 

*937 *936 


Tmstvs months (August i-Joly 31 ) (AugXt *-jSy 
Exports Imports Exports j Imports ! 

1936-37 I 1933-36 1936*37 1 *935-36 *933-36 *935-3$^ 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria .... 
Huagary . * . . 
Lithuania . . . 
Poland-Dantzig . 
Romania . . . . 
Czechoslovakia. . 
Yugoslavia . . . 
C.8. S. R. . . . 
Canada .... 
United Slates . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Chosen. 

TndJa: by sea 4) . 
French Morocco . 
Tunis ..... 
Union of South Afr 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


Importing Countries 

Germany .... 

Austria . 

Bolgo-l.uxemb. E. U 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 
Finland .... 

France . 

Greece . 

Irish Free State . 

Italy . 

Latvia. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . , 
United Kingdom. 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Uruguay .... 

Ceylon. 

Indo-China . . . 
Japan. 

Syria and Lebanon 
Fr. m. t. , . . 

Algeria . . . . . 
Egypt. ..... 

Totals . . 


Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 




891 1,386 


73 

0 

0 

0 

— 

-HU 

169 

107 

0 

0 


— 

0 

518 

47 

0 

— 


1.476 

2.595 

0 

0 

— 

— 

664 

1 ) 379 

1 ) 0 

*) 0 

— 


919 

82 

0 

13 

— 

— 

81 

73 

0 

0 

— 

— 

119 

*) 3.282 

*) 5 

*) 8 

- 


2,285 

4,074 

3 

116 

- 

-p 

29 

204 

50 

22 


— 

8.436 

3.092 

- 


_ 


1,132 

3) 503 l 3 ) 0 

3 ) 0 


- 

42 

9 

1 ) 0 

5 

*) 1 

x) 4 

i _ 

- 

172 

3 ) 13! 

0 

1 

0 

1 

rri 

— 

I 

55 

215 

7 

0 

- 

- 

83 

x) 6 

I) 0 jx) 0 

i - 


121 

97 

13 

2 

j _ 


2 

2 ) 1 

a) 8 

2 ) 19 

i - 

t 


1 

l 

1,118 

.3 

i 

j 


1 

1 

848 

616 

! - 

- 

4 

0 

1,011 

898 

' — 

_ 

189 ! 

440 

1,480 

142 

; - 

- 

0 

0 

129 

45 

j _ 

- 

0 

0 

125 

769 

1 - 

- 

6 

7 

2.393 

• 472 

- 

- 

1 

0 

93 

92 


— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 

l 

4 

589 

3.383 

~ 

- 

0 

130 

11 

0 

1 _ 

- 

1 

1 

132 

6 

ij 

- 

1,138 

221 

709 

512 

1 

— 

35 

41 

2,085 

2 865 

i _ 

- 

55 

180 

634 

279 

j 

- 

0 

; 0 

4.562 

4,415 

j 


0 

X) 1 

1 ) 10 

x) 0 


— 

— 

! — | 

14 


— 

— 

0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 |x) 0 

- 

— 

_ 1 

— i 

2) 51 

a) 49 

— 


5 

1 

1 

2 

- 


812 

259 

41 

46 

- 

—• 

- 

- 

1 ) 1 

x) 2 

— 

-* 

18,115 j 

16,651 

< 16,171 

15,253 

~~ 

—*■ 


1 ) Up to 30 Tune. — 2 ) Up to 31 Mav. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include tfcri 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade Off Burma with other foreign countries. , Vj 
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TRADE 


MAIZE 


July 

Nine months (November i-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(N ov r-Oct sr) 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

*9V | x<>36 

1937 | 1936 

1936 37 | 1935*36 

1936-37 j 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria . . . 

Hungary 

Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

USSR 
Haiti 

Santo Domingo 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

China 

India by sea 4 ) 
Netherlands Indies 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-Chma . 

Iraq 

Manchukuo 
Syria and Leb inon 
Fr ffl t 
Turkey 
EgJPt 
Madagascar 
Freni h Morocco 
Union of South Afr 


Importing Countries 

Germany , , 
Austria . . 

Belgo - Luxemburg 
Econ Union 
Denmark . . 

Spain . ... 

Estonia 
Finland ... 

France . . 

Greece . . . 

Irish Free State 
Italy .... 

Latvia 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland-Dantzig . . 
Portugal . . . 

United Kingdom . . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 

Canada . 

Unfted States . . . 

Peru 

Chosen 

Japan . . 

Palestine Bnt m t 
Algeria . 

Tunis ...... 

Australia 
New Zealand 

Totals . . . 


Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental - ioo lb.). 


189 

216 

0 

0 


2.333 


1,411 


0 


0 

103 

0 

0 

237 


1.980 


32 


10 


6,855 

« - V 



s % 1 

1 ) 

14,512 

1 ) 

14,000 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1,816 

127 

0 

0 


9,364 


1,006 


1 


0 


,,, 

... 

* • • 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

12 

1 ) 

1 

x) 

0 

0 

0 

— 

— 


2 


3 


— 


— 



— 

— 

*) 

198 

2 ) 

122 


— 


— 

17,753 

12,010 

— 

— 


165,610 


109,917 


— 


— 

... 


— 

— 

2 ) 

32 

2 ) 

71 




— 



. T „ 


3) 

0 

3) 

0 

3 ) 

0 

3) 

0 

... 


— 

— 

2 ) 

189 

2) 

100 


— 


— 

0 

0 

— 

— 


2 


2 


— 


— 




_ 

1 ) 

3,378 

x) 

1.958 


— 


— 



— 

— 

1 ) 

1,232 

I) 

415 


— 


— 

... 


— 

— 

1 ) 

4,754 

X) 

4,987 


— 


— 



— 

— 

1 ) 

6 

l) 

5 


— 


— 



— 


0 

1,663 

3) 

1,026 


— 


— 

0 

1 

0 

1 


4 


58 


1 


2 


. 

— 

— 

1 ) 

4 

I) 

0 


— 


— 


, 



I) 

50 

I) 

1 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

6 




, 

2) 

29 

2) 

63 

i) 

0 

2 ) 

0 





3) 

390 

3) 

533 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

2074 

5 




3,185 


1.446 

1 ) 

1 

x) 

4 

0 

0 

4 203 

454 


0 


0 


17,061 


3,876 

0 

0 

707 

625 


°l 

1 

0 1 


5,776 


5,486 

19 

68 

1 544 

1,313 


415 

1 

436 


16 225 

- 

14.582 

0 

0 

908 

360 


0 


0 


12,423 


2,839 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


~ 0 


~~241 


0 

0 

0 

96 

132 


0 


0 


1.236 


1,657 

1 

0 

845 

851 


14 


2 


11,629 | 


10,598 

0 

0 

112 

197 


0 


0 


1.021 


1,407 

0 

0 

652 

474 


0 


0 


4,717 


3 337 

0 

0 

455 

103 


0 1 


0 


1,827 


3,616 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 ! 


0 


106 


0 

0 

0 

221 

318 


0 


0 


2,640 


2,014 

0 

0 

1,862 

1,611 


1 1 


2 


16 662 


15,168 

0 

0 

39 

0 


0 


0 


152 


0 

0 

0 

58 

10 


0 


2 


213 


303 

291 

153 

5,683 

5,282 


1,900 ! 


971 


62,492 


57,231 

0 

0 

476 

140 


0 


0 


3,577 


1,087 

0 

0 

179 

118 


0 


0 


2,129 


1,378 

0 

0 

256 

301 


18 


0 


1,061 

1 

1,747 

2 

0 

1,131 

367 


217 


45 

i 

8.807 


2,017 

7 

41 

8,812 

728 


57 


249 


44,013 


5,995 

... 

... 



I) 

0 

*> 

0 

x) 

1 

X) 

33 

... 


... 

... 

1) 

19 | 


1 

X) 

192 

1 ) 

441 

— 

— 

... 

... 


— 


— 

2) 

4,410 

2) 

3,708 

... 

... 



3) 

1 ! 

3) 

35 

3) 

282 

3) 

55 

0 

0 

0 

0 


65 


12 


49 


32 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 ! 


5 


209 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


4 


21 

••• 

... 


... 

2) 

°l 

2) 

0 

3) 

80 

a) 

46 

22,255 

12,621 

28,239 

13,622 

211,624 

138,928 

219,261 

145,543 


1,896 

40 

18,831 

1.445 
12 
3 

307 

172,111 

113 

0 

189 

2 

2.485 

765 

10,542 

6 

1,71b 

78 I 
0 

2 I 

356 ] 
1.391 I 

1.446 I 


0 

0 

507 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

1,479 

0 

0 

0 

62 

295 

0 

3 

40 

30 

5 

I 

0 

216,165 


0 

7,305 

0 


1 


4,174 

7.024 

19,404 

4,521 

0 

2,031 

15,328 

1,519 

4,806 

4,001 

0 

2,759 

19,688 

0 

388 

79,085 

1,422 

1,742 

2,345 

4,723 

13.732 

37 

599 

6,456 

154 

93 

142 

21 

57 

209,572 


I) Up to 30 June — a) Up to 31 May — 3) Up to 30 April — 4) From ist April 1937 , the Indian statistics Include the 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 
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COUNTRIES 

jut* 

Seven months (January t -July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary 1 -Dec 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 

1936 


X937 

1936 


X937 


1936 

1937 

19 J 6 

X93d 

1936 

lx porting CoutUtw 





Rice 

— Thousand centals (1 cental * too 

ib.). 



Spain . 

Italy . 


148 

~ 96 


” 2 

2 


2.096 


1,443 


10 


19 

V47 


United States . . . 


161 

1 


181 

63 


567 


104 


1.311 


525 

235 


Brazil. 


... 

... 


—• 

— 

2 ) 

192 

2 ) 

571 


— 


— 

1,176 


Chosen 



.,, 


... 

,, 

r) 

42 

x) 

50 

x) 

0 

x) 

1 

153 

3 

Taiwan 






, 

2 ) 

1 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

1 

0 

India by sea 4 ) 

5) 

527 

2,404 


2,256 

794 

7) 

13,841 


19,801 

8) 

11.855 


2,830 

29,931 

tm 

* bv land 4 ) 


. , 


,,, 

... 

3) 

247 

3) 

207 

3) 

809 

3) 

762 

513 

1,385 

Indo-China .... 


... 

... 


« t - 

,.. 

1 ) 

16.417 

1 ) 

20.077 

0 

12 

2 ) 

22 

37,558 

6* 

Iran , 



s * « 



... 

2 ) 

715 

2 ) 

649 

2 ) 

0 

2) 

0 

1,251 

o 

Iraq 







1 ) 

5 

x) 

6 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

13 

1 

Siam . 


1.314 

2,860 


— 

— 


12 471 


21,013 


— 


— 

35,249 

T- 

Egypt . 


... 





1 ) 

2 M2 

x) 

1,203 

x) 

1 

X) 

1 

3,070 

2 

I m potting ( ountrm 

















Germany . . 


70 

44 


368 

307 


274 


280 


2,297 


2,085 

561 

3,805 

Austria .... 


0 

0 


60 

58 


0 


0 


403 


328 

0 

604 

Belgo Luxemb E U 


62 

13 


121 

123 


373 


71 


1.080 


556 

220 

1,216 

Denmark ... 


0 

0 


5 

2 


0 


0 


104 


175 

0 

182 

Estonia 


_ 

— 


3 

2 


— 


— 


13 


10 

— 

22 

Finland 



— 


37 

47 


— 


— 


200 


158 

— 

313 

France . . 


32 

40 


836 

2,056 


581 


189 


11,054 


9,575 

376 

18.870 

Greece . . . 


0 

0 


74 

62 


0 


0 


459 


355 

0 

665 

Hungary . . 


0 

0 


54 

34 


0 


0 


232 


218 

0 

349 

Irish Free State . . 


0 

0 


7 

7 


0 


0 


45 


50 

0 

83 

Latvia 


0 

0 


l 

2 


0 


0 


13 


9 

0 

16 

Lithuania . . 


0 

0 


0 

2 


0 


0 


7 


5 

0 

9 

Norway 


0 

0 


12 

12 


0 


0 


82 


74 

0 

101 

Netherlands 


248 

198 


353 

215 


1,805 


991 


3,385 


2,316 

2,437 

4,414 

Poland Dantzig 


13 

29 


180 

13 


46 


71 


773 


652 

211 

1,207 

Portugal 


0 

0 


12 

142 


0 


0 


33 


183 

0 

455 

Romania 


— 

— 





— 


— 

2 ) 

213 

2) 

173 

1 

654 

United Kingdom 


10 

II 


’ * 220 

159 


116 


90 


1,766 


1.571 

202 

2,490 

Sweden 


— 

i 


30 

40 


— 


—- 


233 


183 

— 

234 

Switzerland 


0 

0 


17 

31 


0 


0 


235 


253 

0 ! 

521 

Czechoslovakia 


0 

0 


124 

156 


0 


0 


689 


670 

0 i 

1,138 

Y ugoslavia 


0 

0 


14 

21 


0 


0 


229 


269 

0 

492 

U 8 S R 







1 ) 

9 

X) 

11 

1 ' 

681 

I) 

590 

21 

1,159 

Canada . 


4 

"* 2 


“*258 

123 


25 

12 


621 


658 

28 

783 

Haiti 


— 

— 


3 

5 


— 


— 


21 


26 

— 

44 

Chile . ... 


— 

— 





— 



3) 

134 

3) 

155 

— 

356 

Colombia 


__ 

_ 





— 


— 

.) 

38 

2) 

133 

— 

267 

Peru 







1 ) 

0 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

142 

I) 

569 

0 

737 

Ceylon 


0 

*" 0 


855 

942 


1 


2 

7,377 


7,235 

2 

i 11.926 

China . . . 


... 

.. • 




2 ) 

363 

2) 

234 

2 ) 

1,900 

2) 

3,182 

592 

6,842 

Netherlands Indies 
















190 

Java and Madura 






... 

x) 

88 ! 

I) 

30 

0 

33 

x) 

158 

263 

outer Provinces 







X) 

118 

I) 

82 

I) 

1.363 

l) 

2,533 

246 

4.915 

Japan 


... 

j 


•.. 

• * • 

2) 

98 

2) 

67 

2 ) 

32 

2) 

158 

234 

1,221 

British Malaya 







0 

1,296 

I) 

1,905 

x) 

7,255 

I) 

7,780 

4,091 

16,150 

Manchukuo 







i) 

12 

3) 

14 

31 

495 

3) 

1,083 

39 

2,360 

Palestine Br m t 







3) 

48 

3) 

0 

3 ) 

175 

3) 

95 

0 

396 

Syria & Leb.* Fr.m t 


*’* 0 

0 


*" 22 

"* 13 

0 

0 


284 


202 

0 

412 

Turkey 


_ 






—. 


— 

*1 

0 

X) 

5 

•— 

7 

Algeria ... 


4 

0 


”* 14 

' ' 14 


25 


2 


558 


153 

11 

480 

Madagascar 





... 


2 ) 

40 

2) 

26 

*> 

0 

2 ) 

28 

54 

65 

French Morocco 


_ 

_ 







>— 

J) 

235 

3) 

42 

— 

187 

Tunis 


0 

0 


9 

5 


0 


0 


269 


24 

0 

114 

Union of South Afr.. 







1 ) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

724 

X) 

659 

0 

1,266 

Australia. 


*“31 

'”30 

... 


1 

1 


342 


136 


32 


35 

267 

72 

New Zealand . . . 



... 

... 

2 ) 

1 

2) 

0 

2) 

42 

2 ) 

41 

0 

71 

Totals . . . 

“ 

2,097 

5,728 

9) 

3,873 

5,453 

9) 

40,636 


69,337 

9) 

48,099 


49,572 

122,152 

93,735 


x) Up to 30 June — z) Up to 31 May — 3 ) Up to 30 April — 4 } From ist April 1937 the Indian statistics include tfotf 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreigu countries — 5 ) Of which trade with BtiT&Mf - 
2 thousand centals — 6) Of which trade with Burma 3,256 thousand centals — 7 ) Of which trade with Burma 8 thousand ^ 
centals. — 8) Of which trade with Burma 11,853 thousand centals — 9 ) Not including India by sea , 
















TRADE 


LINSEED 


COUNTRIES 


July 

ns Imports 

1936 ' iQ37 I 1936 


Seven months (January .-July 31 ) 


Exports 
37 I 1936 


Exports Imports 


Lx potting Countries 


Linseed* — Thousand centals (i cental *=» ioo lb) 


Mthuania . . . 
Romania 

Argentina . . . 

Uruguay 

China 

India by sea 4 ) 

> by land 4 ) 
Iraq 

French Morocco 

Tunis . 

New Zealand 


106 
3 a) 
26 170 


202 | 

2 2 ) 
17,890 


661 i) 1.149 
125 2 ) 562 


67 3 ) 134 - 


Importing Countries 


Germany . 
Austria 


Belgo Uuxemb E U* 

0 

1 

1 177 

156 , 

56 


88 

1,549 

Denmark 

_ 

- 

1 3! 

32 

— 


— 

314 

Spain 

- 

- 

1 — 

- 

- 


— 

— 

Estonia . . 

0 

0 

0 

4 

8 


2 

0 

Finland 

0 

0 

1 9 

7 

0 


0 

94 

France 

0 

0 

289 

509 

6 


3 

4 053 

Greece 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 


0 

64 

Hungary 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


0 

19 

Irish free State 

0 

0 

7 

14 

0 


0 

62 

Italy 

0 

0 

106 

72 

0 


0 

990 

Latvia 

0 

0 

0 

2 

43 


26 

12 

Norway 

0 

0 

62 

51 

0 


0 

382 

Netherlands 

2 

2 

615 

409 

85 


72 

4,419 

Poland Dontzig 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


76 

0 

United Kingdom 

0 

0 

396 

770 1 

0 


1 

3.984 

Sweden 

- 

- 

| 150 

75 

— 


— 

776 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

0 

| 46 

54 

0 


0 

379 

Yugoslavia 

0 ; 

0 

i 19 

1 

0 


0 

124 

Canada 

0 

0 

1 »» 

50 

3 


4 

296 

United States . . 

— 

- 

1,155 

65 

— 


— 

10 986 

Japan . 


. 

. 

. ») 

0 

*) 

0 2 ) 

98 2 ) 

Palestine* Br tn t . 

— 

- 


. 



3) 

14 3 ) 

Algeria . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

29 

Egypt . . 

... 

... 


1 ) 

6 

1 ) 

I 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

Australia .... 

0 

0 

58 

122 

0 


0 

508 

Totals . 

2*932 

3,270 

3,411 

2,849 

29,751 


23*883 

31,597 


0 4.824 

2 I 13 

124 2.419 

449 


1 ) Up to 30 Jute — 2 ) Up to 31 May — 3 ) Up to 30 April — 4 ) From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistics include 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 




.... . 


'ifo 



JULY 

Twelvemonths (August z-July 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 3 x) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Expo tit* 

IMPORTS 


Imports 


1937 | 1936 

t937 | 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1936-37 1 1935*36 

X935-36 

1935*36 


fxporting Countries 


Cotton. — Thousand centals (x cental = xoo lb.). 


United States . . . 

Haiti . 

Santo Domingo . . 
Argentina . . , . 

Brazil. 

Pern . 

India* b* sea 4 ) • - 
» : by land 4 ) . 
Netherlands Indies 
Java and Madura 
Iraq . . . 

Iran . , 

Syna and Lebanon 
J'r m t 
Turkey . 

Egypt . 

Pieitch Morocco 
Union of South Afr 


645 

I 

*** I! 

T 110 



Importing Countries 


Germany. 

Austria . . . 

Belgo-Guxemb E U. 
Bulgaria 

Denmark .... 

Sjwm. 

Estonia . 

1 inland ..... 

Trance. 

Greece . 

Hungary . . . . 

Italy . 

Uitvia. 

1 ithuama 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland - Dantzig . . 
Portugal . . 
Romania . 

1 mted Kingdom . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . , . 

t zechoslo vakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

USSR. 

Canada . . . . . 

Chile .... 
Colombia . . 

Cl yiou. 

China . 

Chosen . , . 

Taiwan. 

Indo China . 

Japan. 

Mutichukuo . 
Palestine: Br m. t 

Algeria. 

Australia . . . 


0 

0 

73 

0 


0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


“49 


5 

4 

0 


0 



Totals 


1,947 


812 

107 

102 


28,443 


31,337 


1,278 


774 

— 

5 

—- 

— 


121 


126 


— 



•— 

* 182 

— 

— 

2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

0 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


675 


1,030 


— 


—- 

— 

♦ • • 


—- 

2} 

3.546 

2) 

2,255 




—* 

— 

• s * 

— 

— 

t) 

1.522 

1 ) 

1,536 


— 


— 

—- 

1.179 

212 

130 


17,249 


14,800 


1,979 


1,275 

—• 


~ 


3) 

7 

3) 

5 


— 


— 

—* 




l) 

27 

1 ) 

18 


_ 


_ 

— 




r) 

40 

r) 

19 

x) 

2 

1 ) 

1 

— 



... 

2) 

338 

2) 

269 

2) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

1 

0 

0 


81 


79 


0 


0 

— 


— 


x) 

313 

X) 

450 




— 

— 


— 

— 

1 ) 

8.450 

X) 

7,690 


— 


— 

— 




3) 

1 

3 ) 

0 

3 ) 

1 

3 ) 

1 

— * 



... 

1 ) 

9 

X) 

9 

X) 

11 

x) 

0 



513 

329 


2 


574 


5.779 


7,265 


0 

55 

53 


1 


1 


871 


877 

— 

93 

188 

181 


757 


653 


2,938 


2.378 

— 

0 

16 

4 


0 


0 


193 


180 

— 


14 

14 


— 


— 


204 


177 

— 

0 

14 

12 


0 


0 


132 


f 19 

— 

0 

19 

19 


1 


0 


299 


279 

— 

22 

302 

488 


413 


334 


6,955 


7.139 

— 

0 

4 

5 


0 


10 

l 

65 


HO 

—- 

0 

42 

53 


0 


0 


552 


560 

— 

0 

272 

134 


0 


0 


3.598 


1,909 

— 

0 

6 

7 


0 


0 


114 


97 

— 

0 

4 

3 


0 


0 


43 


32 

— 

* A 

3 

5 


0 


0 


75 


70 

— 


136 

86 


16 


6 


1,360 


1,001 

— 

0 

143 

127 


2 


4 

1 

1,636 


1.615 

— 


12 

25 




— 

1 

555 


484 

— 




2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

262 

2 ) 

131 

— 

*63 

828 

1,359 


609 j 


672 


15.885 


15,169 

— 


55 

55 


_ 


— • 


754 


672 

— 

0 

34 

40 


5 | 


1 


715 


549 

— 

3 1 

173 

134 


53 


48 


2516 


2,129 

— 

0 ! 

28 

39 


2 


0 


410 


375 

— 




1 ) 

313 

1) 

0 

x) 

428 

X) 

510 

— 


*' 'l24 

*"59 


— 


— 


1,681 


1.357 

—- 





— 


— 

3 ) 

43 

3) 

19 

— 





— 


_ 

2) 

58 

a) 

60 

— 

0 

2 

1 


0 


0 1 


20 


22 

— 




2 } 

1,097 

3 ) 

831 j 

2 ) 

412 

2 ) 

797 



... 1 


t) 

0 

X) 

0 j 

1) 

30 

r) 

20 

— 

IT 

1 



__ 



2 ) 

7 

2 ) 

5 

— 




1 ) 

17 

x) 

9 

(X) 

252 

X) 

107 

— 




2 ) 

598 

2 ) 

455 

2 ) 

19,031 

2 ) 

14,659 1 





3 ) 

3 

3) 

0 

3) 

551 

3) 

328 

— 




1 ) 

0 

3) 

0 

3) 

9 

3 ) 

14 

— 

0 

0 

1 


2 


1 


5 


5 

— 

0 

3 

5 


0 

: : 

1 


52 


86 

i 

2,361 

3,309 

3,470 


64,715 

; 

63,223 


71,761 


63,357 

— 


t J Up to 30 June. — a) Up to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April — 4 ) From ist April *937. the Indian statistics intfw&t 
the trade of India with Burma, nnd exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 


t JM. 








































TRADE 


WOOL 


J COUNTRIES 


EUSVFN MONTHS (Sept I-JUly Jl) 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

*936*3? | 1935*36 1936*3? | 1933*36 *935-36 *935*36 


Bxporting C outlines 


Wool. — Thousand lb. 


Hungary. 

Irish Free State . 

Argentina . . , j jj 

Chile. 

Peru 

Uruguay j ^ 

China , 

India* by sea 4 ) 

* by land 4) 
Iraq 
Iron 

Manchukuo 
Palestine Br m t 
Syria & I*eb ; Fr m t 
Algeria ...... 

Egypt . 

French Morocco 
Tunis 

Un. of S Afnca. f 


New Zealand 


Importing < ountrus 


152 

51 

95 

331 

941 

631 

1,164 

1,856 

952 

1,993 

1,777 

73 

106 

15,108 

14,282 

756 

516 

16,098 

11,394 

6,678 

— 

— 

244,225 

223,181 



232,353 

3*563 

3,031 

— 

— 

41,965 

45,052 

_ 


46.758 




... 

3) 24,705 3) 

16,971 3) 

487 3) 

902 

19.004 



—■ 

— 

1) 11,852 1) 

10.688 



12.445 



.. > 


i)126,226 1) 

85,842 1) 

0 1) 

0 

90,568 

... 

... 



1) 12.286 1) 

9,425 1) 

0 1) 

0 

10,274 



— 

— 

2) 32,287 2) 

25,329 



31.350 

*3,150 

3*675 

273 

375 

I 66,553 

52,920 

6,380 

M33 

55,923 

—* 




1 — 

- 3) 

15,432 3) 

9,897 


... 




1) 13,704 1) 

7,970 1) 

79 1) 

15 

11,338 





J) 11,358 1) 

11,352 r) 

0 1) 

0 

19,837 



... 


3) 5.187 3) 

3,675 is) 

1.153 3) 

919 

6.078 





3) 234 3) 

119 3) 

7 3) 

18 

205 

1,144 

”302 

31 

33 

1 8.157 

3,984 

85! 

220 

4,930 

4,286 

1,554 

408 

309 

1 24.670 

13,547 

3,164 

1,903 

14,793 

.., 


... 


1) 4,564 1) 

2,952 1) 

35 1) 

62 

4,096 





3) 5.864 3) 

1,444 .3) 

31 3) 

20 

3,739 

258 

’ 99 

’ * 322 

*‘*31 

7,802 

1058 

800 

478 

1.107 

4 954 

5 053 



245,144 

211,356 ,1) 

203 1) 

97 

213,150 

425 

527 



8,497 

5,988 4) 

1,861 1) 

1,836 

6,512 

39,130 

24,156 

146 

231 

767,522 

725,910 

3,24! 1 

8,988 

732,907 

6,607 

5,646 

18 

42 

63,185 

60,133 

95 

154 

64.627 

3,195 

3,106 



231 416 ; 

260,662 2 ) 

99 Is) 

90 i 

262,902 

5,456 | 

1 

I 

4 941 

1 


47,732 

47,164 2 ) 

4 la) 

13 

52.812 

1 


Germany. . . . j 

Austria ... 
Belgo-Uuxemb. f a) 
Econ Un \ b) 
Bulgaria 

Denmark .... 

Spam . 

Estonia 

Finland. 

Fiance .... 
Greece . 

ltol r.{ 

Xatvia 
Lithuania 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands . . [ 
Poland - Dantzlg . . 
Portugal 
Stomama 

United Kingdom . 

*> Sweden . 

Awitserland .... 
Chechoslovakia . . 
Jugoslavia .... 

tJ. S S R . { «> 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Japan . 


51 

18 

11 

11 

7 

11 

2 888 

5 031 

1,903 

2,804 

0 

0 

62 

22 

0 

0 

9 

1 2 

5 719 

1 6 389 

209 

309 

0 

0 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

150 

, 95 

223 | 

1 450 

26 

44 

0 1 

11 

317, 

139 

19,687 j 

28 980 

13 

24 

95 1 

62 

198 1 
... I 

403 

1 

*'*710 

82 

18 

0 

118,005 

105,483 


262 

465 

1,217 

*) 0 

1) 0 

7,216 
31 

*) 271 


386 

, 159 064 

1,140 

1 35,168 

229 

18,197 

65,645 

259 959 

24,482 

6.543 

0 

1,396 

359 

5,472 

0 , _ 70! 

205 

m 6.277 

51.187 

1 295,068 

1,523 

7.154 

212 

69,953 

26 

5,919 

0 

t 1,678 

0 

818 

1,038 

1 2.665 

3,102 

5,655 

1,160 

6,398 

168 

47.545 

1,045 

3,137 

) 267 

2 ) 1,349 

300,833 

l 804,410 

— 

19.873 

216 

I 15,655 

1,003 

40,424 

4,656 

7,352 

) 0 

lx) 45,671 

) 0 ! 

lx) 14,385 

7,456 

1 24,436 

24 

4)336,416 

) 883 

2 ) 215,223 

1,308,829 

2,499,803 


829 
5,245 
348,243 
10,657 
36,778 
8,020 1 
1,874 | 
611 
2.624 
6.594 
4,740 I 
40,197 I 
2,983 
2 ) 908 

845.930 
18,517 
14,394 
40.457 
8,408 
J) 45,819 
1 ) 11,058 
21,861 
1 ) 208,269 
a) 232,090 


a) m Wool, greasy, — b) Wool, scoured — 1 ) Up to 30 June — 2 ) Up to 31 May — 1 ) Up to so April — a) From xst 
foreign Entries 8tatiBtlC8 itJClude the trade o! India Wlth Burma, and exclude the direct trade oi Burma 4 with other 














73 * S 



JptY 

Seven months (January i-July 31 ) 

Twelve month® 
(January z-Dec 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | * 93 $ 

1936 

1936 


Butter* — Thousand lb. 


/ xputting Countries' 


Austria . 

Bulgaria . . . 

Denmark. 

Estonia ..... 
Finland ...... 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Latvia. 

Lithuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Dantrig . . 
Romania 

Sweden . 

Yugoslavia 
USSR .... 
Argentina .... 
Chile 

Syria&Leb :Fr.m t. 
lurkey 

Union of South Afr 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 


1 martini ( oafrfrtev 


Germany .... 
Belgo Luxemb B. U 
&I>am ..... 
France .... 
Greece . . . 

Italy . . . 

Portugal 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Canada . . . 

United States . . 

Ptru . . 

Ceylon. 

China 

India by seas) 

» by land 4 ) 

Nt therlands Indies 
Java and Madura 
Outer provinces 
Indo-China 
Iraq 

Imn . . • 

lapan . 

British Malaya . 
Mmchukuo . . 
Palestine: Br m. t. 
Algeria .... 

Dgypt . 

Pi <nth Morocco . 
funis. 


Totals , . . 


575 

567 

0 

0 


3,6571 


3,666 


7 


7 

7.802 

i$ 

4 

7 

0 

0 


13 


9 


0 


0 

73 

o 

33,462 

30,389 

9 

172 

203,188 

191,468 


9 


179 

322,328 

183 

3,003 

2,654 

0 

0 


14.972 


11,775 


0 


0 

24,152 

(3 

3.H7 

3,177 

0 

0 


21,625 


18,367 


0 


0 

30,836 

0 

800 

520 

0 

0 


7,266 


4,048 


0 


0 

10.401 

0 

9,114 

10,448 

7 

4 


25 195 


31,376 


1,457 


7 

58,032 

It 

4,916 

4,255 

0 

0 


22,628 


20,499 


0 


0 

38,118 

0 

5,117 

5,002 

0 

0 


16.647 


16,416 


0 


0 

32,252 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 


357 


362 


0 


0 

423 

0 

12,959 

14,529 

0 

2 


73,848 


79,170 


18 


35 

132,686 

n 

3,373 

4,259 

0 

0 


9,491 


12,132 


0 


0 

24,046 

0 


s - 

$ * 


x) 

53 

1) 

88 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

218 

0 

5,981 

4,497 

0 

0 


29,778 


23,016 


0 


412 

42,126 

414 

33 

31 

— 

— 


165 


123 


—- 


—* 

269 

mm 


. 



1) 

9,808 

1) 

8.098 

x) 

24 

x) 

295 

51,097 

15,679 

192 

2.022 

— 

— 


13,836 


13,413 


— 


— 

22.642 

— 





3) 

7 

3) 

11 

3) 

0 

3) 

0 

31 

0 

11 

55 

22 

9 


172 


386 


119 


115 

750 

161 




mm 

i) 

4 

1) 

11 


— 


— 

33 

— 





1) 

7,009 

x) 

7,584 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 

9 273 

0 

5,600 

6,464 

0 

2 


100,529 


112,721 


0 


4 

185.672 

4 

23,043 

28,221 



201,533 


184,841 





313,168 


0 

0 

19,427 

12,209 


0 


0 


96,477 


87,255 

0 

166,245 

4 

7 

4 

97 


26 


40 


2,890 


7,169 

68 

8,139 

774 

2,022 

159 

134 


4.023 


6,149 


877 


3.589 

I 12.679 

4,251 

—- ! 


115 

117 


— 


— 


432 


492 i 

1 — 

780 

97 

90 

55 

44 


789 


653 


4,673 


313 , 

l 1,107 

864 

0 

0 

0 

4 


44 


0 


26 


201 

11 

340 

613 

542 

101,891 

104,528 


7,408 


5,697 

645.366 


653.992 

9,237 

1,095,624 

0 

0 

18 

20 


4 


2 


5,022 


1.486 

7 

3.223 

0 

0 

108 

26 


838 


2 


1,367 


366 

379 

496 

49 

2,718 

0 

2 


265 


3,781 


49 


108 j 

5.130 

119 

57 

62 

154 

309 


525 


516 


9,744 


4,989 

825 

9,872 





1) 

0 

X) 

16 

x) 

73 

1) 

170 

26 

467 


L’ 

“‘46 

“’37 






432 


412 

— 

805 


_ 




_ 


_ 

2) 

478 

2) 

423 

— 

939 

37 

7 

’ * 60 

“’64 


209 


126 


547 


571 

218 

944 








— 

3) 

3,247 

3) 

2,804 

-■ 

5.022 






_ 



X) 

4,240 

x) 

4,711 

— 

9,196 

. 

— 




mm 



I) 

1,528 

1) 

1,596 1 

— 

3,078 





1) 

2 

I) 

2 

X) 

414 

X) 

311 j 

4 

917 



* [‘,1 

* t ( 

1) 

7 

I) 

0 

I) 

13 

I) 

4 ! 

2 

13 





2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

7 

2 

If 





2) 

13 

2) 

586 

2) 

1,164 

2) 

7 

688 

13 





1) 

298 

I) 

300 

x) 

2,549 

x) 

2.326 

631 

4,105 

"JJ 

* 






_ 

3) 

119 

3) 

40 

— 

187 


_ 




__ 



3) 

1,658 

3) 

1,638 

i — 

5,494 

0 

2 

* * *337 

’*348 


2 


4 


2,474 


2,310 

1 9 j 

4,394 





z) 

9 

Z) 

35 

1) 

551 

X) 

582 

42 

1,316 


‘JJ 

... 






3) 

1,314 

3) 

1,501 

— 1 

4,017 

~ 0 

0 

“*90 

“‘90 


2 


~ 2 


1,052 


1,155 

t 

4 

2,026 

113,043 

122347 

122302 

118,218 


776,244 

157,m 

790409 

781482 

1337497 

1,349,435 


1) Dp to 30 June — a) Dp to 31 May, — 3) Dp to 30 April — 4) From ist April 193?, the Indian statistics include the 
trade of India with Burma, and eadude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 





































July 


* } yi\ COUNTRIES 


Seven months (January i-July 3*) %) 

Exports 1 Imports ' Exports 


Exporting Countries; j 


Cheese. — Thousand lb. 


Austria . . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . , 
.Estonia . . . 

■ Finland . . . 
Italy . . . 
Latvia 
; Lithuania 
, Norway . . 

; Netherlands 
Poland-Dantrig 
Romania . . 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

‘ Canada . . 
Australia . . 
Turkey . . . 
Union of South 
Australia 
New Zealand 


4,813 
2,112 
12,785 
97 
5,950 
16,482 
51 
454 
1,850 
68,811 
66 

> 26 i> 

25,754 
939 
1,711 
24.762 
1,336 
I 49 

I 1,215 1 ) 

5,979 

115,029 2 ) 


fmporltng Countries: 


, Germany .... 
BelgO'Luxemb. E. t 
',§pain . 

Prance . 

.Greece. 

.Hungary .... 
Irish Free State . 
.^Portugal .... 
;luttited Kingdom 

Sweden. 

U.S. S. R . . . 
^United States . , 

iwn. 

India: by sea 5 ) . 
''Netherlands Indies: 

Jfava and Madura 
f|srdo*China . . , 

>1*49. 

stout . 

Japan. 

i0ti tfsh Malaya , 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 
Syria & Leb : Fr. m, t 

. 

ifigypt. . . . , . 
Mteach Morocco . 
Tunis. 


51 

315 

225 

739 

35 

53 

... 

z) 26 

*> 13 

“229 

33 

88 

43,741 

335383 

310,068 


40,737 


35,056 

262 

61,507 

27,869 


28,003 

366 

50,834 

16.793 


18,512 

23,345 

32,465 

549 


262 

705 

370 

0 


0 

767 

2 

24 

1 

68 

1,814 

88 

121 


157 

121 

346 

181,033 


170,779 

6,012 

i 300,628 

1,144 


1,828 

— 

3,530 

1 445 

1 ) 

388 

90 

756 

33,687 


29,815 

1,135 

59,851 

15 

3) 

13 

26 

44 

390 

x) 

311 


648 

1)5 


90 

— 

220 

739 


545 

2 

1.184 

1 893 

X) 

723 

_ 

1,733 

1 340 

X) 

322 

2 

602 

1 20 

X) 

24 

7 

62 

I 0 

2 ) 

2 

0 

2 

l 35 

4) 

40 

— 

168 

220 

1 ) 

148 

18 

337 

1 750 

3) 

470 

57 

1,845 

492 

611 

470 

957 

6379 


6,521 

88 

11,025 

3,552 

*) 

3,521 

44 

7,771 

1,294 

3) 

1,268 


3,673 

1,479 


1.554 

104 

2,915 

330384 

311,296 

583,834 

$62^58 


,, 1 ) Upvto^o June. — 2 ) Up to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4) Up to 31 March. —■ 3 ) From rst April ig$y f the 
Indian stgjMP include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 





























tRABE ***• CACAO 


COUNTRIES 

JTJXY 

Tfn months (October i-July «*i) 

Twelve 
(O ct X- 

MONTHS 

Sept. 30 ) 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 


Imp 

ORIS 

| *933-36 

Exports 

*935-36 

11 
l — 

1937 

j 1936 

1937 

1936 

1936-37 

| 1935*36 

1936*37 

1 - -- 

i 1935*36 





Cacao. — 

Thousand lb. 





l xporting Countries 













Grenada. 




_ 

1 ) 7,231 

1 ) 7,848 


... 



8,228 


Haiti. 

64 

31 

— 

— 

2,842 

3,512 


— 



3,618 

_ 

Santo Domingo , . 

... 

... 

— 

— 

1 ) 33.466 

1 ) 37,801 


— 


_ 

40,259 


Brazil . 


... 

— 

— 

a) 116.508 

2 ) 156,956 


— 


_ 

279,988 

MM. 

Equador . 

... 

... 

— 

— 

a) 23,687 

2 ) 33,054 


_, 


MM. 

45.096 


Trinidad. 

1,448 

1,583 

— 

— 

26,107 

26,107 


_ 



27,805 


Venezuela. 

... 

«•. 

— 

— 

3) 16,755 

3) 16.852 


_ 


_ 

29,198 


Ceylon. 

567 

381 

— 

— 

7,842 

5,251 


M. 


... 

6,102 


Netherlands Indies: 













Java and Madura 

* • ♦ 

... 

— 

— 

1 ) 1,717 

1 ) 2,522 




_. 

3,995 


Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 

950 

791 

— 

— 

52,900 

48,762 


_ 



52.927 

_ 

Ivory Coast .... 

1,936 

4,295 

— 


108.095 

105,104 


_ 


_ 

108,840 

M_ 

Gold Coast .... 

32.243 

31,246 

— 


643,670 

570,968 


M. 


_ 

639,440 


Madagascar .... 


... 

— 

— 

2 ) 434 

2 ) 642 


— 


— 

629 


Nigeria and Came* 













roon. Brit. m. t, . 

3,347 

15.335 

— 

— 

203,781 

189.047 


—. 


_ 

201,931 

_ 

sao Thom£ and Prm- 













opt Islands . . 

M05 

899 

— 

— 

16,222 

29,328 


— 



31.780 

_ 

Togo Fr m. t. . . 

445 

635 

— 

— 

18,223 

18,283 


*“* 



21,182 

— 

Imp tting Countrux 













Germany. 

309 

0 

13,029 

12,004 

2,705 

7 


133.387 


145,294 

7 

172,395 

\ustrm. 

—■ 

— 

851 

937 

— 

— 


11,768 


11,021 

—. 

13.038 

Belgo Uuxemb. E. U. 

2 

0 

966 

1,329 

134 

II 


19,240 


19,324 

123 

25.018 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

77 

134 

— 

— 


1,182 


1,484 


1459 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

492 

1,254 

— 

— 


8,234 


9,156 

— 

9,914 

Spam . 

— 

— 


— 

__ 

— 


_ 


_ 

_ 


Lstoma 

— 

— 

62 

15 

— 

— 


562 


723 

_ 

844 

Finland . 

— 

— 

20 

7 

— 

— 


245 


243 

— 

304 

France . 

0 

0 

5,595 

8.212 

522 

9 


79,611 


86,481 

9 

104,114 

Greece . 

— 

— 

157 

375 

— 

—- 


2,762 


3,049 

— 

3,497 

Hungary . 

— 

— 

399 

593 

— 

— 


6,918 


8.338 

— 

9,961 

Imh Free State 

— 

— 

24 

121 

— 

— 


3,051 


3,179 

— 

3,349 

Italy . 

—- 

— 

2,024 

617 

— 

— 


13,587 


18,799 

— 

21,050 

Latvia . 

— 


64 

101 

— 

_ 


970 


1.025 

— 

1,199 

Lithuania . 

— 

— 

24 

106 

_ 

— 


761 


952 

— 

1.047 

Norway. 

1 — 

— 

809 

205 

— 



6.612 


4,235 

— 

5.514 

Netherlands . . . 

375 

280 

8,781 

7.487 

5,701 

4,211 


115,730 


131.751 

5,181 

152,545 

Poland-Dantsig . . 

— 

— 

728 

798 

— 

— 


12,408 


11,748 

— 

14,035 

Portugal .... 

0 

4 

37 

119 

4 

62 j 


842 


992 

66 

1,091 

Romania .... 

— 



1 

— 

— 

2 ) 

2,676 

2) 

2,875 

— 

3,878 

I mted Kingdom . 

395 

1,814 

*3,155 

*5,*276 

6,376 

6.887 


225,377 


267,265 

8 494 

276,108 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

522 

968 

— 

— 


11.255 , 


10,031 

— 

12,178 

Switzerland .... 

13 

0 

72? 

818 

51 j 

53 


15,322 


16,460 

68 

17,183 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

— 

~ 

917 

1,316 


— 


24.870 


23,878 

— 

27,055 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 


40 

212 

— 

— 


2,033 


1,711 

— 

1,845 

USSR ... 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 

14,050 

I) 

13,592 

— 

16,048 

Canada . 

— 

— 

T 016 

* i ,909 

— 

— 


30,669 


23,294 

— 

27,847 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

40,611 

34,877 

— 

_ 


5%,974 


488,445 

— 

580,159 

chile . 

__ 

. _ 



_ 

— 

3) 

1.107 

3) 

1,389 

— 

I 1,784 

Colombia . , 

_ 

— 



_ 

— 

2) 

4,872 |2) 

4,597 

— 

7,796 

Peru. 




... 

1 ) 9 

1 ) 26 

I) 

143 ' 1 ) 

586 

26 

703 

Uruguay .... 

-L,' 

L 

\\\ 




x) 

505 

*) 

688 

— 

1027 

Iran . 


— 


*!* 

Mi 

— 

2) 

9 

2 ) 

26 

— 

20 

Japan . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

4) 

2,665 

4) 

2,150 

— 

4.248 

British Malaya . . . 

... 




1 ) 128 

1 ) 121 

1) 

126 

X) 

90 

141 

108 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 


— 



M, 

—• 

3) 

450 

3) 

478 

— 

785 

Syria &X,eb.:Fr. m.t. 


_ 

0 

0 

— 

— 


7 


13 

— 

13 

Ugeria . 

0 

0 

2 

4 

108 

71 


406 | 


670 

71 

686 

I-RVpt . 





_ 

— 

1 ) 

368 

I) 

443 

— 

496 

French Morocco . . 





_ 

• 

3) 

86 

3) 

62 

«— 

95 

Tams . 


_ 

0 j 

0 

M— 

—> 


18 


35 

— 

35 

Union of South Africa 

_ 

_ 



_ 

— 

x) 

2,011 

X) 

2,762 

•— 

3,322 

Australia. 

0 

13 

”*181 

351 

37 

71 


14,030 1 


12,106 

104 

12.403 

New Zealand . . , 






— 

2 ) 

2.727 1 

1 

2) 

2,780 

— 

3,35$ 

Totals . . . 

43499 

57,307 

81,306 

80,145 

1,295,255 

1,263,566 

1,370,626 

1,334,220 

1,515,508 

1,539,649 


*) Up to 30 June. — a) tip to 31 May. — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) Up to 31 March. 

































^734 S TRADE —* TEA 




J 

ULV 


Twelve monies (July x-june 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J uly r-June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1037 

1936 

*937 

1936 

1936-37 

1935*36 

*936*37 ; 

1935*36 

*935*56 

*935*36 





Tea* — Thousand lb. 




hxpMhnz ( ounlrus 











Ceylon ..... 

20.003 

19,055 

0 

0 

202,290 

223,530 

0 

0 



China . 


,, . 

... 


1 ) 88,972 

x) 71,234 

1 ) 830 

1 ) 657 

_ 


Chosen . . . 


, , , 

. •. 

11 , 

154 

223 

22 

0 



Taiwan . . . 





1 ) 20,461 

1 ) 18,411 

1 ) 82 

1 ) 66 



India b> sea 3 ) 

34,068 

30,856 

28 2 

218 

299,691 

313,419 

4,021 

5,199 

_ 


> by land 3 ) 





2 ) 14,498 

2 ) 14,363 

2 ) 1,764 

2 ) 2.383 



Netherlands Indies- 







Java and Madura. 

_ 



* * t 

116,709 

118,230 

661 

955 

— 

— 

Outer Provinces . 

« « 


— 

— 

28,479 

28,854 

— 



_ 

Indo-Chma. 

. .. 


. ,, 


3.364 

2,806 

1.493 

1,810 

m- 


Japan ...... 





*) 36,032 

t) 30,223 

1 ) 1,012 

1 ) 437 



Imparting ( outitrtes 











Germany .... 

29 

0 

869 

765 

150 

0 

10,809 

10,152 


... 

Austria . 

— 

— 

35 

44 

— 

— 

794 

785 


M. 

Belgo-Luxemb E U. 

0 

0 

44 

66 

2 

2 

668 

564 

_ 

_ 

Bulgaria .... 


— 

4 

7 

— 

— 

84 

66 

_ 

_ 

Denmark .... 

— 

— 

68 

99 

— 

— 

1.252 

1,120 

— 

_ 

Spam. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

Estonia ...... 

— 

— 

9 

4 

— 

— 

99 

95 

_ 

— 

Finland .... 

— 

— 

18 

11 

— 

— 

293 

276 

_ 

_ 

France . 

2 

0 

295 

214 

15 

18 

3,280 

2,855 

— 

— 

Greece. 

— 

— 

24 

214 

— 

— 

395 

445 

_ 


Hungary. 

— 

— 

18 

15 

— 

— 

511 

430 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

201 

2 

1,933 

1,596 

342 

24 

22,869 

22,434 

_ 

_ 

Italy . 

— 

— 

18 

4 

— 

— 

225 

196 

_ 

_ 

Latvia.' 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 


73 

71 

_ 

— 

Lithuania. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

82 

93 

_ 

MM 

Norway .... 

— 

— 

24 

15 

— 

— 

362 

362 

_ 

MM 

Netherlands . . . 

22 

H 

2,235 

2,000 

112 

112 

27,322 

28,980 

_ 

M. 

Poland-D an tzig . . 

0 

0 

267 

163 

2 

2 

4,081 

3,461 

— 

— 

Portugal. 

— 

—- 

26 

42 

— 

— 

397 

443 

_ 

MM 

Romania 

— 

m- 



— 

— 

1 ) 688 

1 ) 723 

_ 

MM. 

United Kingdom . 

7,117 

6,431 

28,493 

3 i .043 

70,804 

72.067 

439.361 

486,313 

_. 


Sweden. 

— 

— 

51 

51 

— 


990 

1,016 

_ 

MM 

Switzerland . . . 

2 

2 

90 

104 

31 

26 

1,786 

1,819 

__ 


Czechoslovakia. . 

— 


49 

40 

— 

— 

1,226 

1,166 


_ 

Yugoslavia . . . 

— 

— 

24 

26 

— 

— 

401 

381 


_ 

tr.S 8 R ... 


•. • 

•.. 

... 

10,507 

17,970 

32,159 

34.882 

_ 

— 

Canada . 

— 

— 

2.945 

2,266 

— 


38,923 

44,214 


MM 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

7.044 

5,997 

— 

— 

92,273 

83,917 

_ 

| _ 

Chile. 

— 

— 


— 

— 

2 ) 4.713 

2 ) 3,657 

_ 

«M 

Peru. 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1,191 

1,834 

_ 

MM 

Iraq . ... 





9 

57 

7,015 

5.461 

— 

MM 

Iran . 

• • . 

. .. 

. •, 


0 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 17,893 

1 ) 12.086 

_ 

MM 

British Malaya. . . 





1,168 

1,142 

5,251 

4,822 

— 

MM 

Manchukuo . . . 

— 

—- 

... 


MM 

— 

2 ) 8,697 

2 ) 7,147 

_ 

MM. 

Palestine: Brin t. 

... 

t , 

. . • 


2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 653 

2 ) 487 


M. 

Syria & Leb.: Fr. m. t. 

0 

0 

II 

* 13 

0 

II 

474 

298 

_ 

M. 

Turkey . 

— 

— 


• • • 

— 

— 

2304 

1,587 


— 

Algeria . 

0 

0 

“*432 

635 

4 

9 

3,693 

2,518 

_ 

«, 

g*ypt . 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 

— 

16,987 

13,980 


M. 

French Morocco . . 


. . . 



2 ) 348 

2 ) 216 

s) 18,448 

2 ) 15,081 

vw 

M. 

Tunis. 

— 

— 

“428 

“*267 

— 

— 

3.411 , 

6,321 


M. 

Union ol South Aft. 


... 



666 

320 

15,448 

13.702 


MM 

Australia % , . , . 

18 

51 

3,530 

*4,389 

608 

635 

48,797 ! 

41,557 

-M. 

MM. 

New Zealand . . . 

... 

... 

... 


1 ) 139 

1 ) 121 

t) 10,223 1 

*) 9,650 

— 

— 

Totals . * . 

41,462 

56,406 

49,270 

50312 

895359 

914,025 

857,426 

878,954 

— 

— 

1 ) Up to 31 May. — a) Up to 30 April. — 3 ) From rst April 1937 , the Indian 1 
Burma, ahd exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 

statistics include the trade of 

India with 






























i*parting Cotfntncs 

Costa Rica . . . 

Cuba. 

Guadalupe . . . 
Guatemala . . . 
Haiti . . 
Nicaragua. 

Santo Domingo 
Salvador . . . 

Brazil. 

Colombia .... 
Dutch Guiana 
Ptru . 

Aden: by sea . . 
India by sea 4) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Iudo China . . 
Ivory Coast . . . 

Kenya 
Madagascar 


Importing ( ounirtes 


Coffee. — Thousand lb. 


56,170 
4) 8.620 
952 
108,677 
56,412 
2) 23,788 
27,238 
138,797 
1,753,477 
534,138 
x) 6,638 
7,152 
9,162 
0 18,193 


46,875 
3) 3,913 

1,477 
118,353 
76,366 
2) 22,247 
28,246 
104,497 
2,059,770 
499,203 
1) 10,196 
5,668 
12*240 
25,761 


- 2) 13,552 1) 12,787 - 


Germany. 0 0 30,521 32,053 0 U 30U.5/V — — 

Austria . 0 0 767 946 0 0 11.513 11,464 - 

Belgo-Kuxemb. E. U, 218 110 8.360 10,091 3.538 728 113,902 106.968 - — 

Bulgaria ... -— — 79 108 — *— 1,217 1,100 — •** 

Denmark. - - 3.183 5.622 - - 62.673 56.467 - - 

Estonia * ! . ~ ~ 26 “ 46 - - 223 192 

Finland. - - 3.768 3,6*7 ~ - 47,803 42.428 

France . 4 4 40.201 31 632 37 4 413.258 426.029 - - 

Greece .... - - 1.005 1,334 - - 14.163 13,314 

Hungary. - - 375 280 - 4.319 4,398 

Irish Free State . . 0 0 53 75 0 ° 547 595 — — 

Italy. 0 2 6.693 3.671 7 15 81.183 79.166 - - 

Dot via ...... - 49 !1 - 342 249 - 

Lithuania ..... — — 31 51 — — *J59 {{J “ — 

Norway. - - 1.788 2,542 - - 38.784 41.515 | - — 

Netherlands.... 359 20 4 736 1,272 2,515 6.839 64.884 9 ,580 - 

Poland * Dantng . . 2 0 1,023 1,415 15 9 12.553 11,718 - - 

PoSuV . . . . : 205 377 739 1,885 2.231 3.430 14.581 13,336 - 

Romania . — — .. .. — — 1 ) 6,815 1) 7,765 — 

Vnited Kingdom . 366 1,501 1,224 754 15.126 23.473 45.435 52.270 - - 

Sweden ..... - - 8,303 8.457 - - ^ 105.547 105.842 

Switzerland .... 0 0 1,982 3.309 4 2 34.300 38.281 

Czechoslovakia . . - - 1,735 981 - - 24.877 24,7 4 

Yugoslavia .... - - 1.065 732 - 14,599 15.210 - 

USSR.. — — ... .. ~ — 710 1,146 — — 

Canada. 35 29 3,305 3,375 276 214 38.951 39,196 - - 

United States. . 335 650 114,127 118,931 11,213 8,792 1.760,838 1,853,163 - - 

Chile. — — ... . . — —2) 5.864 2) 6,651 — - 

Uruguay - - . ... - - 4.747 5.044 - - 

c55SST T ::::.: 0 0 "201 373 * 2 uo 2m - - 

Irao. ... ... ... 0 0 1,918 1,325 — — 

Iran- . ... x) 0 0 0 x) 170 x) 168 

. _i j; ;;; ~ - o n.m d 10.307 - - 

British Maiaya* . ... ... ... ... 5,919 5,417 18,023 16,118 - ~ 

Manchukuo . . . — — ... ... ~ a j ,?§2 

Palestine: Br m t . ... . ..*> ° a) 9 a) I’tfl 2> Yvm ~ - 

Syria * Uh.: J*.m.t. 0 0 216 172 0 4 2.566 2,390 - - 

aS •. : 0 0 3.516 2.533 4 4 30.688 32 452 - - 

Bavnt . — — ... — — 17,291 17,324 — *** 

Trench Morocco . . — — ... *“ ^ 5’?9i ~ 

Tunis . 0 0 267 267 0 2 3.104 3.342 - ~ 

Union ol South Air. ... ... ... ... If \\ 31 W 31,654 — - 

Australia. 7 2 317 467 75 24 4.123 4.619 - - „ 

New Zealand. ... ... x ) Ox) 0 i) 483 x) 377 — 

Totals . . . 151,018 200,884 239,655 237,682 3,133,480 3,389,983 3,449,303 3424,008 - — ^ 

xl Uo to tx May. — a) Ud to so April — a) Up to 3* March. — 4) Trom zst April 1937, the Indian statistic* Include tfc* 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. , v 
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STOCKS — CEREALS 


l 

' STOCKS 

f. 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States* 



| Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 

Splciiic viion 

September 1937 

August 1937 

July 1937 

September 1936 

September 1935 


| 1,000 centals 


Whtat 






Canadian m Canada. 

28.330 

17,504 

22 ,618 

76,397 

105,173 

U S. in Canada. 

869 

74 

35 

0 

0 

U. S. In the United States. 

82.759 

53.600 

9,718 

48,629 

37,497 

Canadian in the United States. 

1,528 

2.467 

3,187 

10,985 

11,143 

Of other origin in the United States, . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

Total . . . 

113,486 

73,645 

35,558 

136,011 

153,816 

Ryf 






Canadian in Canada. 

594 

122 

172 

1,487 

1,833 

U. S. in Canada. 

504 

83 

47 

0 

0 

U. S. tn the United States. 

2,998 

665 

787 

3,737 

3,954 

Canadian in the United States . ... 

0 

0 

0 

314 

15 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,417 

Total . . 

4,096 

870 

1,006 

5,538 

7219 

Barley 






Canadian in Canada. 

3.915 

1,346 

1,959 

5.508 

1,708 

U, S in Canada. . . 

153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

U. S in the United States . ... 

5,584 

2,509 

2,260 

7,365 

4,145 

Canadian m the United States .... 

123 

231 

170 

322 

108 

Of other origin the United States .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

9,775 

4,086 

4,389 

13,195 

5,961 

Oats 






Canadian in Canada. 

967 

983 

1,303 

3,734 

1,958 

U S. in Canada.. 

135 

0 

0 

51 

0 

U $ in the United States. 

7,101 

1.075 

634 

16,5% 

8,193 

Canadian in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

8,203 

2,058 

1,937 

20,381 

10151 

Maize 






U. S. in Canada. 

l 

1 

1 

92 

100 

Of other origin in Canada . . . 

2,395 

2,290 

1,516 

203 

1,236 

U. S in the United States. 

3,015 

4,158 

3.508 

2,541 

3,167 

Of other origin m the United States. . . 

0 

1,337 

75 

0 

i 956 

Total . . 

5,411 

7,786 

5,100 

2 m 

5,459 


Quantities ol cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe* 


Products 

| Saturday nearest u»t of month 

September 1937 ! 

August 1937 

| July 1937 | 

September 1936 

September 1935 



1,000 centals 



Wheat (and flour in terms of gram) . 

12,029 

15,336 

20,501 

14,232 

11,136 

Eye. 

389 

58 

427 

274 

202 

Burley . ... 

2,7% 

1,292 

1,188 

2,684 

2,380 

. 

410 

611 

1,014 

278 

710 

Maize..*. 

20,736 

17,861 

14,568 

14,482 

16,776 


AUTHOju^t 1 * BroomhalVs Corn Irade News 





















■ 1 , ' ■’ ■.■737 8$ 

Cereals In commercial elevators and mills in Germany 1). 


Last day of mouth 


Products 

August 1937 

July 1937 

June 1937 1 

August 193 ^ 

August 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 




j 


Grain ... 

17,481 

9,513 

10,446 

13,790 

27.617 

Flour for bread .. 

1,351 

968 

1,671 

1,967 

3,221 ' 

Total 2 ) . . . 

19,357 

/ 0,857 

12,767 

16,522 

32,090 

Rvn; 




i 

! 

1 

! 

Grain. 

18,058 

10,805 

11,356 

12,042 

1 25,578 

Flour for bread. 

1,340 

! 

1,098 

1,232 

1,04! 

: 1.956 

Total 2 ) . . . 

20,029 \ 

12,420 

i 

13,168 

13 , 572 

i 

28,453 

Ji \kli;y.. 

5,287 

2.601 

1,012 

3.212 

4,180 

OM 1 ).1 

2,646 

1,814 

l__.. 

2,130 

2.703 

3,206 


1 ) Excluding the quantities in transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (foddet, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries) — 2 ) Including flour in teirns of gram on the basis of the coefficient 1,000 centals 
of v\heat flour *« 1 , 188.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour = 1 , 470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 


First day of month 


Products 

September 1937 

August 1937 

July 1937 

t 

j September 1936 

September 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat: 






Grain. 

6,000 

6,288 

5,376 

4,056 

3.888 

Flour as grain. 

720 

912 

1,056 

744 

600 

Total . . . 

6,720 

7,200 

6,432 

4,800 

4,488 

Barley . 

840 

760 

920 

980 

780 

Oats . t . , . . 

160 

224 

208 

176 

272 

Maize ... 

2,544 

i 

2,256 

2,616 

2,256 

2,832 


1) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroamkuU's Corn Trade News. 
















In consuming establishments. 4,689 6,295 7,567 3,670 3,146 

In public storage and at compresses . . . 17,116 13,713 15,100 21,182 20,764 

Total . . . 21,805 20,008 22J667 24,852 31.930 
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Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest 1 st of month 

Location 

! September res? 

August * 93 ? 

July *937 

September 1936 

| September 2935 


1 1,000 centals 

Bombay r). 

2,660 

3,240 

3,940 

2,760 

2,152 

Alexandria 2 ). 

358 

460 

763 

258 

439 


j) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers. — 2 ) Quantities consumed in Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
country, are not included. 

ArxHOxniES: East Indian Cotton and Commmton de la Bourse de Mmet-cl-Bassal 


Cotton stocks in Europe. 


1 

! 

1 

Location, DcscamioN j 

September 193 ? | 

Thursday or Friday nearest 1 st of month 
August 1937 j July 1937 |j September 1936 j 

September 1935 

1 

1 



1,000 centals 



Un at Britain • 






\tuencan. 

1,122 

1,375 

1,626 

1.123 

704 

\rgentine, Brazilian. 

609 

646 

746 

841 

179 

Pci u\ lan. 

292 

278 

221 

229 

348 

E.t*t Indian. 

341 

403 

165 

323 

239 

]«g\ptiau, Sudanese.. 

584 

747 

765 

863 

867 

\\ Indian, W and E. African, and other 

314 

332 

302 

156 

126 

Total . . . 

3,262 

3,781 

3,825 

3,535 

2,463 

Bn men: 






American.. 

287 

495 

5t>3 

442 

539 

Other. 

242 

258 

226 

262 

433 

Total . . . 

529 

753 

789 

724 

972 

/ c Havre: 






American... 

445 

540 

691 

356 | 

233 

French colonial. 

34 

27 

23 

26 

18 

Other. 

132 

142 

126 

184 

87 

Total . . . 

611 

709 

840 

566 

338 

Jotal Continent 1 ): 






American .. 

• 773 

1,164 

1,378 

1,037 

1,147 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian. 

243 

168 

137 

393 

282 

East Indian. 

96 

97 

114 

221 

217 

Egyptian. 

55 

70 i 

79 

109 

173 

W Indian, W. and E- African, and other. 

135 

166 

152 

132 

196 

Total . . . 

1,302 

1,665 

1,860 

1,892 

2,01s 


1 ) Including Bremen and Ee Havre. . , , , „ . „ 

Autbobixies: Liverpool Cotton Assn, and (for Ee Havre) Bulletin de Correspondence de la Bourse du Havre, 






















WEEKLY PRICES 


?4° SI 


PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly) 



17 

10 


2 7 

20 



Average 



3 






Dl SCRiraOT* 

Sept. 

1937 

Sept. 

1937 

Sept. 

1937 

August 

1937 

August 

1937 

August 

Sept. 

Sept 

commercial 
Season x) 


1937 

1936 

1935 

*930 37 

*935 3 b 






Wheat. 











Budapest (a) iisza wheat, 78 kg p hi 











(ptngo p quintal) 

20 75 

20 68 

20 20 

20 27 

•) 20 45 

20 54 

15 98 

15 85 

1904 

16 78 

Braila Good quality (lu p quint il) 

520 

515 

490 

470 

470 

480 

457 

405 

* 486 

• 442 

Winnipeg No x Manitoba (cents p 60 lb ) 

134 

131 «/. 

129’/. 

131V. 

128 1 /. 

132 V, 

103 7 /. 

90 V, 

122 V, 

85 

Chic lgo No ■» Hard Winter (cents p 60 lb ) 
Minneapolis (cents p 60 lb ) 

ill 

112 * « 

n 112 s . 

113V. 

M3 1 . 

116 V. 

120 

116* a 

130 

109 */ 4 

No 1 N 01 them 

II 8 5 /. 

121 V. 

120 Vi 

121 1 * 

I18* 4 

124 7 , 

134 V, 

129 V. 

141 

119 V. 

No z \mhei Durum 

New \ork No 2 Hard \\ inter (cents p 


107 V* 

I07 b /» 

no 1 , 

108 

110*4 

136*/. 

108 V, 

138 V. 

ill V. 

60 lb) 

I26»/. 

128 */ 8 

127 1 4 

128 1 a 

125 1 1 

130* 4 

128 V. 

127V, 

142*, 

124 V, 

Buenos Aires ( 1 ) Barletta 80 kg p hectol 







(paper pesos p quintal) 2) 

14 60 

14 45 

1410 

1390 

1395 

13 99 

1106 

864 

12 28 

9 53 

Karachi White Karachi 2 / bailej 1 * 2 











impurities (rupees p 636 lit) 

30-11-0 

31-9 0 

30-13-0 

30-0-0 

30-7—C 

30-8-0 

28 15-0 

23-1-6 

31-4-11 

24-7-6 

Beilin U »mt grown (lrce at Branden 










burg siati >ns Rtn p quintal) 3) 
Hamburg (t 1 f Rm p quintal) 

7 ) 20 10 

7 ) 2010 

7 ) 20 10 

7 ) 20 10 

7 ) 20 10 

) 20 10 

7 ) 19 60 

7 ) I960 

20 52 

20 53 

No 1 M mil >ba 

14 22 

14 44 

14 19 

13 92 

14 54 

14 39 

1! 34 

986 

13 32 

951 

Barusso 80 kg p hi 

Antwup (flanes p quintal) 

13 34 

1341 

13 24 

13 28 

*) 13 36 

13 49 

10 67 

800 

11 90 

8 74 

Horae grown 

132 00 

130 00 

13100 

137 00 

139 00 

140 75 

7 ) 116 00 

86 5C 

135 40 

100 90 

No i Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) 

167 00 

164 00 

155 00 

160 00 

164 00 

165 75 

127 10 

112 25 

154 50 

110 80 

Barusso (111 bond) 

Paris Home grown (dclu erj regional 

*) 161 00 

1 

*) 157 00 

•) 152 00 

•) 156 00 

*) 159 00 

■) 159 60 

127 75 

92 25 

14105 

103 10 

dept ts 71 kg p hi frs p quintal) *.) 

j 4 ) 181 00 

*) 181 00 

4 ) 181 00 

4 ) 157 00 

4 ) 157 00 

l ) 157 00 

144 00 

87 65 

149 35 

91 30 

Fondon (Maik Kane) Ilorae grown (sli 











p 501 lb on the farm) 

!’) 40/6 

i) 39 . 

7 ) 38- 

7 ) 37 h 

) 38/- 

40/1 V, 

34/0* 4 

24/3 

40 1 */. 

27/5 V, 

Bncrpool anti I ondon (c 1 f p ircels ship 



! 





ping current month sh p 480 lb ) 
Daimbun (on simple) 

37/IOS 

38- 

n 37/10*/* 

38 3 

38/6 

39 9 

33/1 V. 

* 24/5 V. 

* 38/1 

*25 5 

Russian ( in sample) 

42 3 

42 3 

i 41/6 

41 6 

42 - 

43 1*. 

n q 

i 29/4 V, 

n q 

*29- 

No x Nortlurn Manitoba (Atlantic) 

lo )50 4 l / s 

1O )50/7V, 

l0 )48 9 

47 10 V* 

47 6 

48/5 * 4 

37 11V, 

1 34/0 1 1 

*46 0 1 * 

32/9 

No 1 N irthtrn Manitoba (Pacific) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

38 1 

33/11 V, 

*45 9*/.! 

32/5 V, 



10)11) 

*)”) 




No 3 \ 1 them Manitoba (Pacific) 

1# ) u )46/9 

J V , )47 1 - 

45/4 1 /. 

44/4 1 , 

u )44 7 1 , 

u )45/7 8 4 

36/8 V. 

31/4 Vi 

44/1 

30'5*', 

No. 2 il it 1 W inter 

‘W? 1 s 

»)44 /- 

w )42/9 

**)42/6 

u )42/10 l /j 

“)43/10V. 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

Rosaft lb p bubh (afloat) 

ls )40/9 

l8 )40/6 

“)40/IVa 

I# )4l) - 

»)40/4V. 

*®)40/l0 

”)34 1 

29 - 

* 39/3*/* 

* 28/9 

White Kir it hi choice 

42/6 

43/3 

42/6 

8 ) 42-/ 

40 3 

41 6 * 4 

38 3 

*30 9 

42 5*,, 

* 31/7 V. 

West Austr ill 111 (cargoes) 

UJ44 9 

14 )43/6 

, 4 )43/3 

,4 )42 6 

44- 

43 3 

39 5 V. 

*31/- 

43/2 v.i 

* 30/2 1 . 

New South \\ ales (c irgoes) 

Milan (/) Homegrown soft Buonoracr 

14 )44 9 

14 )43/6 

u )43/3 

14 )42 6 

44- 

43/3 

38 7*4 

29/3 

43/0 V . 1 

♦29/9 

cantile 78 kg p hi (lire p q ) 5) 

138 00 

138 00 

138 00 

138 00 

138 00 

13800 

123 00 

10900 

125 30 

114 20 

Rye. 











Beilin Horn* grown (free at Branden 











burg stitions Rm p quint il) 3) 

18 40 

1840 

18 40 

18 40 

18 40 

1840 

15 90 

15 90 

16 82; 

1668 

Hamburg Plata 72 73 kg p hi (c 1 f 











Rm p quintal) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

6 67 

491 

10 30 

5 27 

Budapest Ptst rje (ptngo p quintal) 

19 15 

19 25 

1902 

19 20 

*) 19 16 

1918 

12 50 

14 00 

1717 

14 44 

Warsaw Good quality (zlot\ p quintal) 

24 25 

24 50 

24 75 

24 75 

24 75 

24 06 

15 56 

12 87 

21 58 

1326 

Winnipeg No 2 (cents p 36 lb ) 

89 

89 V, 

86 7 /, 

85 V. : 

83 

87 

68 V. 

40V, 

98* , 

43 V, 

Minneapolis No 2 (cents p 56 lb ) 

78 

77 V. 

77 1 . 

75 V. 

* 73 V. 

78 

847. 

47 1 /, 

99 V, 

53 V. 
• 708 

Grcraingtn (c) Home grown (fl p quint il) 

765 

7 07 

700 

7 00 

712 

“)* 703 

7 61 i 

1 

663 

* 812 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under nuew — n q «= not quoted — n ** 
nominal - a) Thursday prices — b) Saturday prices — c) Prices on preceding Tuesday 

i) August July — a) As from February iy^7 N° 2 Hard qualitj basis 80 kg p hi — 3 ) Fixed producers prices for the 
price mum of Berlin See Govt Measura No 2, p 57 and Crop Report Aug 1936 p 6oq and July 1937 p 571 — 4) Dur 
mg August tJ 35 spot quotations in the free market Sept 193 s Aug 1936 prices in the regulated market delivery same 
month subwqueutlv, hxed producers* prices (see note in Crop Report Sept 1936 , p 691 and, for 1937 crop, this Crop Report 
P 730 ) - *0 Commencing Aug 1938 prices free at nulls m Milan see also (top Report, June 1937 , p 4?4 — 6 ) Quotation on 
19 August — 7 ) New crop — 8 ) Shipping Sept. — 9 ) Bahia quality — xo) Shipping October — 11 ) N° 3 Northern Muni 
toba Atlantic - 12 ) Gulf shipment — 13 ) New crop shipping January February — 14 ) Afloat - 15 ) Quotation on 10 August 
(revised) 74b 






74i S' 

m m . 


Description 

17 

Sept. 

1917 

10 

Sept. 

*937 

3 

Sept. 

*937 

■ 

□ 

H 

| Average 


K 

Sept. 

*935 

Commercial 
Season x) 

1936-37 

*935-36- 

Barley. 











W ueaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 











p. quintal). 

25.51 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

21.69 

*) 15.81 

* 25 J2 

* 15.9JT 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

347 

338 

325 

325 

330 

336 

240 

245 

* 321 

242 „ 

Prague: Malting, good quality; 68 leg. hi. 











(crs. p. quintal) 2 ) . 

r) 131.00*) 131.00 

*) 131.OC 

*) 130.00 

*) 130.00 

*) 130,00 

126.50 

126.50 

* 135,05 

• 131*70 

Wmnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 4 * lb.) 

58 Vi 

56 

54 V, 

53*/* 

52 V, 

55 V, 

58 

33 V, 

66*/* 

34*/* 

Chicago.Feediug(on sample; centsp .48 lb ) 

66 

60 

65 

52 

49 

50 V, 

69*/* 

45 V, 

74 */, 

45 V* 

Minneapolis: No. 2 Feeding (c. p. 48 lb.) 3 ) 

53 V, 

54 V. 

53 V, 

54 V, 

52 V, 

53 V. 

77 V* 

40 v; 

77 V, 

39 V* 

Berlin. Home grown fodder (free at Bran- 











denburg stations; Rm. p quint.) 4 ) 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.50 

16.50 

16.50 

16.20 

16.20 

16.94 

16.98 

\ntwerp: (in bond; francs per quintal): 











Danubian . 

105.00 

105.00 

103.00 

103.00 

I08.0C 

107.75 

92.60 

72.25 

107.75 

74.18 

No. 2 Federal. 

1033C 

102.50 

99.00 

97.00 

96.5C 

99.10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

London (Mark Lane): English malting, 











best quality (sh. p. 448 lb., on farm) 

*) 55/- 

*) 55/- 

*) 55/- 

*)62/6 

•> 62/6 

*)*62/6 

♦)*41/7\ 

43/- 

,* 41/2 

38/3 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels, ship 











ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.); 









1 


Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/6 

n q. 

,*23/5 

n. q, 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea). 

26/- 

25/6 

24/6 

22/6 

23/- 

24/2 1 

n. q. 

15/4 V, 

1 n. q. 

* 14/10 

Cunadian No 3 Western. 

27'/- 

26/9 

26/3 

7 ) 24/- 

’>24/4 7, 

26/2 V, 

24/4 V, 

16/10*', 

*27/9 

18/0V* 

Californian malting (sh. p 448 lb) . . 

38/6 

38/- 

35/6 

7 ) 35/6 

36/6 

37/7 V, 

39/3 

• 21 /- 

,• 40/6 

24/8 V# 

Plata ( 04*65 kg. p. hi.). 

') 25/3 

•) 25/3 

*) 25/3 

*) 25/3 

*) 25/6 

*>25/67, 

19/5 

15/10 

1 25'0 8 /* 

15/1IV* 

Calcutta (f a q ) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

* 32/4 */, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*32/- 

n. q. 

Karachi (f a q ) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 32/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 32/1 V, 

n. q. 

Persian (Iraquian) ..... 

")26/- 

25/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*) 22 /- 

*)* 24/1 

*) 19/2 V, 

15 4 

23/11 

15/4 V* 

Groningen a) Home-grown, winter(fl p q ) 

7.05 

7.20 

7.17 

7.20 

7.22 

7.27 

* 5.56 

4.58 

7.68 

.4.91 

Oats. 











Hiaila Good quality (lei p quintal). . . i 

n q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 218 

272 

* 274 

* 294 

\\ inuipeg. No 2 White (cents per 34 lb ) 

52 V. 

51V. 

49 

50 1 

48*/* 

51 

45 

36 Vi 

52 V, 

34*/* 

v Imago No 2 White (cents per 32 lb j 

33 V, 

33*/, 

31 */i 

31 \, 

32 

31V, 

45 V, 

32 V. 

49 Vi 

32 V* 

Buenos Aires b) Current quality (pope: 








t 



pesos p quintal) . 

6.15 

6.05 

5.80 

5.65 

5.95 

6.04 

5.85 

7.17, 

6.25 

* 6,38 

B ilia Home grown (free at Branden¬ 











burg stations, Rm p quint) 3 ) . 

*) 16.10 

*) 16.10 

*) 16.10 

*) 15.80 

*) 15.80. 

•) 15.80 

*) 15.80 

*) 15.80 

16.77 

16.79 

Paris Home grown, black and other (de¬ 





] 



1 



livery regional depots,frs p quintal) 

132 90 

132.60 

127.00 

127.25 

124.25 

121.50 

95.10 

48.95 

115.80 

66 40 

L union (Murk Lane). Home-grown white 1 








1 


(sh. p. 356 U), on farm) .| 

‘)26/- 

*)26/- 

*) 25/6 

*) 26/6 

*) 26/6 


18/11*,, 

19,1 V,’ 

23/9 »/i 

18/7 Va 

I iwrpool and London (c 1 f parcels, ship- 1 






j*)26'10\: 





ping current month, sh p 320 lb >: 1 



! 








Canadian, No 2 Western (Atlantic) . . i w ) 28/IV, 

M >27r 

10 )26/4V, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 26 '5 V, 

22 /- 

w )* 18/4 

23/4 V, 

18/7 V* 

Plata (f a q ). 

VI6/I0V, 

•) 16/7^1 

■> 16/3 

*) 16/3 

*) I6'3 

*) 16/4 V, 

I4'9 

16/4 »/ 4 

I6/3V, 

14/5 

Milan (<) (lire p quintal). 











llome-grown. 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

101.50 

93.25 

98,75 

99.60 

* 97.10 

Foreign. 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00 

98.00! 

98.00 

94 60 

n. q. 

100.45 

92.60 

Maize. 











braila Average quality (lei p quintal). . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

274 

277 

* 264 

243 

Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 

115 

108 

101 */* 

102 V, 

104 V, 

104*/* 

113 */i 

83 V, 

103 V. 

7 VIa 

Buenos Aires ( 6 ): Yellow Plata (paper 








1 



pesos p. quintal). 

6.60 

6.55 

6.40 

6.35 

6.30 

642 

6 . 0 Q 

4.53 

5.85 

451 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 








t 



Yellow Plata. 

102.50 

99.00 

95.50 

92.50 

95,25 

94.05 

85 95 

55.00. 

78.65 

56.?5 

Ciuquuntino (Argentine “ Cuarentlno ”) 

103.00 

105.00 

100.00 

98.00 

100.00 

99.50 

87.25 

58.10 

83.10 

60.45 

1 iverpooland London (c.i t, parcels; ship 1 - 











plug current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 











Danubian. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

ru q. 

n. q. 

*23/5 

*16/11 

Yellow Plata. 

27/6 

26/9 

26/4 V, 

26 h 

26 /- 

26/1 V, 

22/7 V. 

14/1 i;/i 

22/4 

16/0 V* 

No. 2 White flat African. 

27 h 

n. 27/- 

26 h 

24/9 

25 h 

25/6 

n. Q. 

l 0 )l6/5*/| 

n. <1. 

*17/- 

Milan (c): «Alto Milaneses (lirep. quint.) 3 ) 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

86.00 

80.25 

85.55 

81.75 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — u. q. not quoted . — n. ** 
mnal. — a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Staturday prices. 

x) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — a) Monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery Prague; see 
' ,,J P Report Aug. 1936 , p. 609 . — 3 ) From August 1936 , delivered barley only quoted. — 4 ) Fixed producers' prices for the 
ttgton of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. w, and Crop Report Aug. 1936 , p. 609 and July 1 937, P* 57** 

1 Maximum fixed price, free at producer's station. — 6) New crop. — 7 ) Shipping September. — 8) New crop; shipping 
1 muary-February. — 9 ) Shipping October. — 10 ) Shipping October-November. 


























WEEKLY PRICES 


'j$ & 


V * IU - - ' • ' 



~ 





Average 



17 

JO 

3 

27 

20 

-- 


-- 



Description 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

August 

August 

August 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Commercial 


1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

*935 

Season 1 ) 










1936 

*935 

Rice (milled). 











Valencia (a). No 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 











quintal) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

55.50 

* 57.30 

56.60 

Milan (A) (lire p quintal). 











Vialone, oiled 2 ). 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 

180.00 

,* 180.00 

172.75 

153.00 

177.30 

159.20 

Maratelli, oiled 2 ). 

158.00 

158.00 

158.00 

158.00 

158.00 

1 * 158.00 

154.75 

138.00, 

155.05 

136j60 

Origmano, white 2 ). 

131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

131.00 

125.00 

132.35 

125.65 

121.75 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb.): 











No. 2 Burma. 

274-0 

274-0 

272-0 

270-8 

276-0, 

•) 273-4 

248-12 

262-8 

264- 6 

253-8 

Small mills’ specials. 

247-0 

246-0 

244-0 

243-0 

248-8 

*) 245-12 

277-8 

231-10 

223- 5 

227-4 

Big mills’ specials . 

240-0 

243-0 

239-0 

240-0 

242-8 

,•) 241-4 

220-10 

225-6 

214-12 

219-9 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 











No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 




9.03 

9.03 

7 ) 8.99 

5.22 

4.40 

4.96 

4.18 

No. 2 Japan, 40 % brokens. 

t - - 


, „, 

8.62 

8.70 

') 8.66 

4.89 

4.12 

4.74 

3.% 

Marseilles (a) No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f.; frs. 











p. quintal). 

144,00 

132.50 

123.00 

123.00 

114.00 

115.50 

64.60 

63.25 

63.65 

54.80 

London (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p cwt.) j 











No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12/2 

• 10/4 Vi 

• 12/7 

No. 0 Italian good, oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. n. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•14/0'/. 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 

•) 16/1 1 « 

8 ) 16/P/a 

8 ) 16/1 1 , 

•) 16/4*/. 

•) 16/6 

•) 16/5 V* 

n. q. 

13/9 V* 

18/4 V, 

*15/5'/. 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) 3 ). 

9/10 V* 

9/9 

9/8 1 , 

9/9V, 

9/9*/, 

9/7 7. 

8/0 V, 

8/1 

7/9*/, 

7/8 

No 1 Saigon. 

10/3 

10/4*/, 

10/3 

10 '- 

9/10*/. 

9/10 

8 / 10 */, 

7 / 10 1 /. 

8 /ov, 

7/5 Vr 

Siam Super, white j). 

1I/4V. 

11/3 

ll '6 

116 

12 /- 

11/5 */* 

9/2 V, 

9/9 

9/0 V. 

9 / 2 */. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 











qualitv, yen p koku). 

33.40 

33.50 

32.20 

31.70 

32.20 

32.20 

31.90 

31.67 

30.70 

29.87 

Linseed. 











Buenos Aires (a)- Curient quality (paper 











pesos p quintal). 

16.20 

15.90 

15.80 

15.75 

15.55 

15.85 

14.77 

12.99 

14.34 

12.28 

Bombay Bold (rupees p cwt ) . . 

8-3-9 

8-3-9 

8-3-6 

8-2-9 

8 - 2-0 

8 - 2-1 

7-6-4 

6-11-3 

7 - 6-7 

6 - 10-8 

Antwerp. Plata (in bond. frs. p. quint ) 

193.00 

189.001 191.00 

193.00 

193.00 

191.75 

172.50 

141.00 

162.25 

127 55 

London (c 1 . f ; £ p long ton ) 

1 







1 



Plata (delivery Hull) . 

13-11-3 

13- 2-6, 13- 1-3 

13- 2-6 

13- 2-6 

13- 3-9 11-15-11 

n. 9-16-3 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

Bombay Bold. 

15-16-3 

15-12-6 

15-10-0 

15-13-9 

15-11-3 

15-12-2 13-18- 1 

! 12- 7-6 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

“Duluth: No 1 Northern (futures, cents p 






1 


I 



56 lb ). 

10 ) 203 

,0 )200 l / a 

,0 ) 197 */i 

10 ) 192 V. 

10 ) , 94 

10 ) 198*/, 

ln )207 V, 

j 165Vj 

191 

172V. 

Cottonseed. 




1 

1 




| 

i95 fi *37 

11935-38 

Alexandria (piastres p. ardeb). 









— 

_ - 

Upper Egypt. 

55.3 

53.0 

57.6 

59.8 

'n. 58.23 

62.5 

69 4 

I 63.2 

77.8 

69.7 

Sakellaridis . . . 

51.1 

n. q. 

n q. 

| n. q. 

n. 52.7 

* 57.9 

* 64 9 

58.2 

72.6 

• 64.0 

London: SakellarUhs (c i.f, delivery Hull; 











£ p long ton) 4 ). 

6-5-0 

6-7-6 

6-7-6 

6-11-3 

n.6-11—3 

1 

6-14-8 

n. 647-2 

n. 6-4-4 

7-18-8 

n. 6-13-7 

Cotton. 





1 






New Orleans- Middling (cents p lb ). 

8.85 

9.12 

9.26 

' 9.50 

9.99 

10.34 

12.27 

11.33 

12.78 

11.64 

New York. Middling (cents p It*) . . 

9.05 

9.23 

9.36 

9.60 

10.08 

10.41 

12.31 

10.80 

12.91 

11.74 

Bombay (rupees p 784 H>) 





| 






Broach, f g, (futures) . 

n )183-12 u ) 183-12 ll )l 90—12 M ) 191-8 

, 1J ) 182-8 

”) 189-0 

ll ) 216-4 

u ) 200*8 

224-14 

210- 4 

Broach, f g (spot). 

n. q 

n. q. 

177-0 

178-0 

185-0 

186-12 

n. q. 

220 - 12 , 

• 228-4 

* 219- 0 

Oomra, fine (spot) . ... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

' n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

195-4 

• 214-14 

198-12 

Alexandria (talaris p. kantar): 





I 






Sakellaridis, f. g f. 

15.75 

16.10 

16.40 

16.90 

17.25 

17.45 

17.41 

14.32 

19.22 

16.11 

Aslimuni, f g f .... ... 

n. 11.60 

n. 11.90 

n. 12.00 

n. 12.45 

n. 12 85 

n. 13.81 

12.74 

12.00 

15.19 

13.61 

Bremen: Middling (U. S cents p lb ). . 

11.06 

11.39 

11.82 

12 14 

I 12.58 

| 12.79 

14.42 

13.02 

1 15.01 

13.88 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p lb ) . . 

n. 5.15 

n. 5.30 

n. 5.35 

n. 5.35 

n. 5.85 

n. 5.72 

n. 5.64 

n. 6.00 

, n. 5.78 

n. 5.86 

Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p 30 kg ). 

382.00 

383.00 

367.00 

370.001 386.50 

| 392.25 

258.25 

222.85 

366.60 

24000 

.Liverpool (pence per lb )• 








1 



Middling, fair 5 ). 

6 .IR 

6.31 

6.41 

6.48 

6.63,,*) 6.91 

n. 7.95 

n. 7.30 

n. 8.26 

n. 7.58 

Middling. 

5.33 

5.46 

5.56 

5.63 

5.78 

5.88 

6.85 

6.30 

, 7.11 

6.53 

SAo Paulo, g. f. 

5.48 

5.66 

5.76' 5.78 

5.93 

6.03 

6.86 

6.45 

7.21 

6.81 

Broach, good staple, f g. 

n. 4.38 n. 4.60 

n. 4.72 

n. 4.80 

n. 493i 

a. 4.99 

n. 5.53 

5.20 

n. 5.71 

5.43 

C. r. Oomra, superfine. 

4.63 

4.78 

4.90 

4.98 

5.11 

5.16 

5.69 

5.27) 

1 5.85 

5.61 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f g f. 

8.70 

8 86 

9.02 

9.02 

911 

9.22 

10.36 

8.29 

10.79 

9.IH 

Upper Egyptian, f. g f. 

7.02 

7.33 

7.58 

7.68 

8.34 

8.36 

7,53 

7.21 

, 8.46 

7.49 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. ** not quoted. — n. m nominal. 
— a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

x) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — a) Producers’ prices, f. o. r , from it Oct. 1936 to so Feb. 1937 ; subsequently 
producers’ prices, free at wholesalers’ stores; including sacks. — 3 ) As from June 1936, “ London Standard, — 4) Spot prices, 
delivery London, as from 13 Jau 1937* — 5) Commencing August 1937 the quotations are based on the official classification 
u Universal Standards’* of 1935 instead of that of 1923 ; this refers to best quality “Super good middling” — fi) See note on 
page 750* — 7) d and 13 August: 8 . 95 . — 8 ) 13 August: 8 . 70 ; 6 August: 8 . 62 . — 9 ) New crop; shipping Octobcr-Noveffiber. ~ 
xo) September futures. — 11) April-May futures, — 12) July-August futures. 
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DESCRIPTION 


Bacon. 

London, Provision Exchange (a) (shil¬ 
lings, p cwt.): 

English, No. x, lean sizable. 

Danish, No. x, sizable. 

Irish, No. x, sizable . .. 

Lithuanian, No i, sizable. 

Dutch, No. i, sizable. 

Polish, No x, sizable. 

Swedish, No. x, sizable. 

Canadian, No. x, sizable. 


Butter. 

Copenhagen (ft): Danish (crs. p quint) 
Lmi warden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (ft) Dutch (cents p. kg.) x) . 

Antwerp (frs p kg). 

Germany (r)(fixed prices, Rra p. 50 kg ) 2 ): 
With quality mark ... 

Creamery . ... 

London (</) English creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p cwt) . 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shillings 
p cwt ) 

Danish creamery, unsalted .... 
Estonian, unsalted . 

Latvian, unsalted . 

Dutch creamery, unsalted 
Argentine, finest, unsalted .... 
Siberian, baited . 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, salted . . . 


Cheese. 

Milan (lire p quintal) 

Parmigiauo-Reggiauo, 1st quality, pro¬ 
duction 1915 3). 

Parmigiano-Reggiauo, 1st quality, pro 

duction 193(13).. . 

Gorgonzola green, mature, choice . . 
Rome Roman Peconno, choice4) (lirep q ) 
Ukmaur: Edam 40 4 (40 butterfat, 
with the country's cheese mark) fac 
tory cheese, small (florins p 50 kg ) 
Gouda {c) Gouda 45 4 (wholemilk cheese, 
with the country’s cheese mark) home 
made 1st qual (florins p 30 kg ) . 

Kcmpten (c) (Rm p. 50 kg ) 

Soft cheese, green 20 % butterfat. . . 
Emmenthal from the Allghu, whole- 
milk cheese, xst quality . . . 
London Provision Exchange {a) (shillings 
p. cwt). 

English Cheddar, finest farmers . . . 
English Cheshire, Nat Mark Selected. 

Italian Gorgonzola . 

Dutch Edam, 40 (d). 

Canadian, finest white. 

New Zealand, finest white. 


17 

Sept. 

*93 7 

10 

Sept. 

__^ • 

3 

Sept. 

27 

August 

*937 

20 

August 

*937 

August 

*937 

Sept. 

1936 

Average 

Sept. 

*933 

Commercial 

Season 

*937 

1 

*937 

*936 

*933 

105/- 

101/- 

! 

i 

1 

101/- 

. 

101 /- 

101/- 

103/6 

i 

95/4 

85/3 

91/9 

89/11 

106'- 

102/- 

100 /- 1 

100/- 

100/- 

102/6 

100/- 

85/- 

93/8 

m ' 

106'- 

100/6 

100/6 

100/6 

100/6 

103/6 

93/4 

84/- 

91/10 

88/8 

100- 

96/- 

94/-1 

i 94/- 

94/- 

97/- 

88/- 

80/9 

84/10 

W\ ■ 

106'- 

100/- 

98/- 

, 98/- 

98/- 

101/6 

94/6 

82/3 

89/7 

m 

100/- 

96/- 

94/- 

94/- 

94/- 

97/- ! 

88/- 

78/9 

84/9 

80/- 

106/- 

100/- 

98/- 

98/- 

98 h 

101/6 

94/6 

81/9 

89/5 

85/2 

100/- 1 

96/- 

1 94 /- 

94/- 

94/- 

97y- 

88/- 

78/9 

84/- 

79/3 

245,00 

237.00; 

237.00 

237.00 

223.00 

225.00 

220.50 

! 

1 

225.00 

207.15 

19230 

84 

81 

81 

80 

75 

78 Vi 

' 57 V, 

1 58 

57»/* 

48V* 

25.05 

25.45 

, 25.30 

24.80 

24.70 

23.65 

19.30 

20.40 

19.00 

17.90 

130.00 

1 130.00 130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

, 130.00 

130.00 

130.00 

123 00 

1 123.00 

( 123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

, 123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

123.00 

144/8 

] 144/8 

, 144/8 

1 

144/8 

144/8 

*) 144/8 

| 138/10, 132/2 

129/1 

j 1)9/6 

135 6 

1 132/- 

1 

132/- 

132/- 

126/- 

126/6 

1 

1 125/1 

1 126/3 

119/1 

| 112/9 

n q 

1 n. q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

• 102; 8 

1 n. q. 

• 105/7 

1 * 81/M 

n q 

u. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n q. 

1 n. q. 

n. q. 


115- 

113/- 

112'- 

112/6 

108/- 

110 10 

i 101 '6 

! 101/7 

98/1 

| 93/4 

n q 

; n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n q. 

n. q. 

98/9 

1 n.q- 

• 97/1 

1 * 82/10 

113 6 

1 1106 

1 111'- 

111/6 

| 108/6 

IIO'IG 

1 102/7 

1 99'l 

*100/2 

1 * 90/1 

116 3 

1 115/6 

115/6 

116/- 

1 113'6 

115/4 

, 106/10 

1 , 109'10 

99/10 

89n 

1169 

, 115/6 

■ 116/- 

! 

1 16; 6 

114/6 

i 

116/4 

1 107/1 

I 110/3 

1 

1 

100/8 1 91/11 

1,050.00 

1 

1 1,050.00 

! 

i 

1 1,050.00 1,050.001 1050.00 

1 

l 

1.050.00 . 848.00 746.25 

* 870 60 

\ 

775.45 

900.00 

i 900 00 

1 900.00 900.00 900.00 

! 900,00 785.00 687.50 

89670 

1 734.25 

650 00 650.00 

1 650.00 650.00 650.00 

! 650.00 626 85 568.75 

1 569.80 508.90 

950.00 

>1 950.00 

950.00 950.00 i 950.00 

1 l 

950.00 8 ) 975.00 912.50 

1,121.90 

i 865.50 

20 50 

ij 2000 

1 

1 20.00 21.25 21.25 

l . 

p 21.50^ 16.25 20.25 

17.56 

! 1434 

1 

28.00 1 28-OOj 28.00 27.50: 29.00 

*) 28 75 21.75 24.25 

21.49 19.75 

29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 * 29.00 

29.00 j 26.00 1 26.00 

26.50 

26.00 

80.00 

l 80.0C 

1 80.00 80.0C 

)' 80.00 

80.00 80.00 80.00 

80.00 

77.00 

91/- 

89'- 

89/- 

89/- 

89/- 

88/6 

! 78/9 

63/10 

•80/- 

i • 77/8 

W2 

89/1C 

1 89/10 89/ 1C 

) 89/10 

89/6 

77/7 

78/9 

78/3 

80/5 

99'2 

98/- 

1 98/- 

98/- 

98'- 

98/- 

n. q. 

109/11 

*106/7 

* 102/2 

6 V 6 

61/6 

1 62/- 

1 62/- 

64/6 

63/7 

! 50/7 

| 55/10 

48/7 

44/4 

5) 70'- 

») 70/- 

*) 70/6 

*) 69/6 

8 ) 69/6 

,*) 70/7 

70 4 

*) 55/1 

66/4 

60/3 

67 6 

68/3 

1 69/9 

| 68/6 

67/6 

| 69/10 j 68/4 

1 54/9 

I 

60/8 

48/9 


* indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n q - not quoted — n. ** 
nominal. — a) Average prices Thursdays, and Friday mornings — ft) Thursday prices — c) Wednesday prices a) Average 
prices for the week. — e) Saturday prices „ _ f . . , , _ . „ 

x) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 65 cents per kg. from 25 July to 28 August, and of 55 cwt* »dbsg 
quentlv. — 2 ) See Crop Report, April 1034 . P 3<>6 - 3) Prices of 1935 cheese are compared, for the preceding years, with m, 
yearly" and monthly averages of cheese made in t 933 ‘J 4 respectively: prices of 1936 cheese with 1934-34 respectively. The jWW 
averages refer to the periods from Sept to August. As from 6 Oct. 1936 . maximum prices, between wholesaler and retailer, ft* 
choicest, quality, packing included. Up to the end of February *937 these prices were f. o. r. sellers station, subsequently free 
at retailers’ shops. - 4 ) Export quality until the end of June 1937 ; subsequently Home consumption quality. — 5 ) New prq* 
ductiou. — 6 ) X 3 August (revised): 144 / 8 . — 7) 13 August (revised): 21.00 — 8 ) 14 August (revised): 39 . 50 . 
















WEEKLY fRICES 


17 ,o * 27 *° _ _hT™* 

Sept Sept. Sept. August August 

1937 1937 1937 1937 «9?7 ***** & * pt ® ep ‘ Commerce 

1937 193® <933 Season i) 

I 1936 I 1933 


Antwerp auction Belgian average qual 
(frs p 100) 

Denmark (a) Duush for export (crs per 
quintal) 

Rotrraond auction Dutch 57 / 5 ® Rt 
each white (fl p 100) 

Fixed price for export into Germany 
Price foi other destinations 

Warsaw (b) Polish average weight 50 gr 
each various colours (zlotv p 1440 
including box) 

Berlin ( c ) German big new laid (Rm 
p 100) 

marked « G IS » 6s gr each 
marked GIB 55/to gr each 

London £gg Exchange (d) (sh p great 
hundied) 

English National Mark specials 
Belgian 15 ‘2 lb p 120 
Danish 18 lb p 120 
Northern Irish 18 lb p 120 2) 
Dutch, all brown (7 69 gnms each 
Polish 51/52 grams each 
Chinese violet 
Australian 16 lb p 120 


69 00 1 68 00 65 00 59 00 56 00 53 25 65 25 58 75 50 80 4835 

136 00 1 136 00 136 00 126 00 110 DON 112 40 128 50 123 6 « 108 20 106 75 


1 

1 



1 

540 

540 

128 38 

11880 

113 98 

99 60 

9720 

1125 

11 25 

1125 

1125 

1125 

10 25 j 

10 25 

10 25^ 

10 25 

10 25 


12 1 V« II 10 1 , 10 10 1 , 


18 3 V*» 18 6 
10 5 l , *109 
*)I2 3 l /», 13 I 1 


18/7 1 

19- 

19 3 

183 

15 I0 1 , 

17 0 *> 

4 17 l */« 

15- 

1 15- 

15- 

14 4 */. 

13 1 1 , 

13/8 1 

. 14 IP * 

8 3 

1 83 

83 

7 7 1 , 

7 2*4 

77 

6 II 1 , 

n q 

1 9 1 1 , 

93 

9/- 

8 9 

8 1U 

* 87 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 12 3 

1 


92 37 96 87H* 9605 10443 


10 77 10 57 


16/9 15/9 

* 10/8 •/« * 11/3 X U 
12/8 V, 12/5 

* 14/8 V< 15/1 V, 

13/10 13/2 »/4 

1 7/2 y* - 7/1 V* 
‘ 9/2 V. • 8/IOVa 

‘ 12/8 */i * 11 >2 Vi 


n Ah 

n 4- 

n 4 

n 3 10 1 

, n 3 10V. 

3 II 

2 10 

n q 

33 

1 3 I 1 , 

3- 

2 10 1 

, 2 I0 1 ', 

2 ! 0 l 4 

2 1 *, 

» 1 6 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1/6 

4/6 

! 36 

36 

3 

3/ 

*) 2 / 10 1 , 

n q 

1/6 

56 

56 

56 

5- 

5- 

4 11*, 

n Q 

2/6 

24 6 

24 6 

24/6 

24 6 

24 6 

10 )24 4 1 , 

18 3 

n 14 - 

20 9 

| 20 6 

20 6 

19- 

19 - 

18 I 0 1 , 

14 6 

9 II 

n43'- 

n 43 

n 43 - 

n37 6 

n 37 6 

38 7 

21 3 

n q 

32- 

1 32 

30 9 

30 9 

30 9 

30 7 

18 3 

15 9 

33/9 1 

33 6 

33 3 

33 3 

33- 

32 11 

19 4 

17 1 

n q 

1 

c 

n 42 - 

n 42 - 

44 

43 7 »/s 

25 8 

23 2 

n 46 - 

n 46 - 

n 46 - 

n q 

n q 

*46- 

27- 

24 6 

n 41 6 

n q. | 

1 1 

n q 

1 

n 41 6 

n 41 6 

42/10* , 

I 

25 3 

21 11 

45 9 

45 9 

45- 

45 6 

42- 

43/6 

26 8 

23 3 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q j 


n q 

| n q 


*936 37 1935 }( 


•2 10 a 4 n q 

* 2/6 * 2 I 

•2 I0V« * 2 1 ** 

n q * 1/6 

* 2/9 I 10 
n q * 2/6 


Ocean freight rates 3 ) 
Shipments of wheat and maize. 

Rates m shilling per quaiUr 
Churchill tc United Kingdom 
Montreal to United Kingdom 
St John to Unerpool 4) 

New \ ork to Liverpool 4) 

Northern R uigt to l K /Continent 
Gulf to United Kingdom 4) 

Rates in shilling p r l ng t n 
Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg 
Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg 
North Pacific to United Kingdom 
I*a Plata « Down Rivers 5)/B thia Blanca 
to l K /Continent 

Ea Plata « Up River 6)/Necochea to 
U K /Continent 

South Australia to 1 K Continent (in 
bulk) 

Western Australia to I K /Continent (m 
lugs) 

New South Wales to U K /Contmeut (in 
bulk) 

Shipments of rice. 

Ratet, in shillings ptr l tm 
Saigon to Europe 
Burma to U K /Continent 


♦ Indicates that the product or the ocean freight was, not quoti 1 dunng ]>art of the period under review — n q 
not quoted — n nominal - a) Avcrige prices* for weeks commencing on I ndays indicated — b) Average prices for wttks 
commencing on preceding Mondavs — c) Thursday prices — d) Prices on preceding Monday 

r) Shipments of wheat and mam. Aug July 2) From Feb 1930 Extra special quality — 3) Average rates for 
entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated relating often to contracts made during a period extending back several months 
to operate dunng the weeks specified ~ 4) Rates for parcels by liners — 5) Down River includes the ports of Buenos 
Aires Ea Plata and Montevideo 6) Up River includes the ports on the Paranfi River as far as San Eorenxn Cargoes 
from ports beyond San Eorenzo (Colastine Santa P£ and Par an A) are subject to an extra rate of freight — 7) 16 28 August 97 
— 8 ) I ggs weighing 17 lb per 120 — 9) Week ending 6 and 13 Ang (revision) 2/9 - 10) Revised data last two weeks July 
20/6, first two weeks Aug n 24/3 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


RELATION OV VARIOUS CURRENCIES TO THEIR PARITY WITH THE U. S. DOLLAR I) 


National currencies 

Parity 

( 1 ) 

Actual Exchange Rates 

Percentage deviation from parity with V. S. - 
dollar: premium (+) or discount (—-) 

t7 

Sept. 

1937 

10 

Sept. 

1937 

Sept. 

1937 

*7 

August 

1937 

ao 

August 

1937 

17 

Sept. 

1937 

10 

Sept. 

1937 

3 

Sept, 

1937 

*7 

August 

1937 

ao 

August 

*937 

Germany; reichsmark . . . 
Argentina: paper peso ... 

Belgium: belga.j 

Canada; dollar.. 

Denmark: crown. 

Spain: peseta. 

France: franc 4 ). .... . 
Great Britain: £ sterling j). 

Hungary; pengo. 

India: rupee. 

Italy: lira.j 

Japan: yen . 

Netherlands: florin. 

Poland: zloty. 

Romania: leu. 

Sweden: crown. 

Switzerland: franc. 

Czechoslovakia: crown . . . j 

40*332 
71.959 
a) 23342 
S) 16.950 
100.000 
45.374 
32.669 
6.633 
8.2397 
29.612 
61.798 
a) 8.911 
») 5.263 

84.396 
68.057 
18.994 
1.013 
45.374 
32.669 
a) 5.016 
7) 3.512 

! ••• 

i 

i ••• 

1 

1 • • ! 

40.142 

n.32.978 

16.834 

99.969 
22.076 
n. 6.469 
3360 
4.9460 
n. 19.747 
37.340 

5.261 ] 

28.810 
55.000! 
18.883 
n. 0.737 
25.494 
22.965 

3.492 

40.146 
n. 33.053 

16.845 

99.980 
22.134 
n. 6.528 
3.728 
4.9585 
n. 19.742 
37.421 

5.260 

28.908 
55.176 
18.892 
n. 0.728 
25.561 
22.970 
3.491 

40.191 
n. 33.160 

16J838 

99.982 
22.193 
n. 6.583 

3.742 
4.9730 
n. 19.752 
37.538; 

5.260 

29.003 
55.143 
18.897 
n. 0.722 
25.638 
22.947 

3.491 

40.223 
n. 33.245 

16.844 

99.982 

22.258 

m 6.828 
3.753 
4.9879 
n. 19.757 
37.650 

5.260 

29.069 
55.172 
18.897 
n. 0.730 
25.711 
22.965 

3.488 

( ... 

1 ... 

1 II 1 1 i 1 1 1 II 11 M Mil 

®S$fc3©3$©£$$£&£?ppp£p 

i>*AMaBro 0 .k>!obbb'U»bwK)UbMU.K)vn 

- 0.5 

- 54.1 

- 28,4 

- 0.6 
0.0 

- 51,2 

- 80,0 

- 43.8 

- 39.8 

- 33.3 

- 39.4 

- 41.0 

- 0.1 

- 65.7 

- 18.9 

- 0.5 

- 28.1 

- 43.7 

- 29.7 

- 30.4 

- 0.6 

- 0.3 

- 53.9 

- 28.5 

- 0.7 
0.0 

- 51.1 

- 79.8 

- 43.6 

- 39.6 

- 33.3 

- 39.3 

- 41.0 

- 0.1 

- 65.6 

- 19.0 

- 0.5 

- 28.7 

- 43.5 

- 29.8 

- 30.4 

- 0.6 

= & 

- 28.5 

- 0 l 6 
m 

- 50-9 

- mi 

- 43,4 

- 39,5 

- 33.3 
j- 39.1 

- 4U> 

- 0.1 

- 65.6 

- 18,9 

- 05 

- 27.9 

- 43,3 

- 29,7 

- 30.5 

- 0.7 


i) Parties and current rates are both expressed in U. S. cents per unit of the foreign currency. (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contains 0.8886706 grams of fine gold, i. e. 40.9 % less than formerly. — 2) Former parity. — 3) New 
panty as from 31 March 1935. — 4) 1 Indochinese piastre * 10 francs; the actual rates vary only slightly from this. — 5) Quo¬ 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with the £ sterling being fixed (97 \ z piastres «=- 1 £ sterling). — 
o> New parity as from 5 Oct. 1936. — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct. 1936. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the farmer, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to tne substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
unite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 



Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 


of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 

vU U AN A KlJfriS 

of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 


Index-numbers for August 1937 



, in comparison with July 1937 J 

j in comparison with August 1936 

Germuny (products sold by farmers) . . . . 

1 

1.0 

_ 


f 

1 

2.0 i 

1 


Get many (wholesale prices) ........ 

• 4- 

0.7 

+ 

0.3 


0.0 

4- 

2.0 

r.tigland and Wales. 

i 4- 

1.5 

— 

1.8 

4- 

9.7 

4* 

16.8 

Argentina. 


0.7 

— 


4- 

13.2 

«— 


Uatiada . 

— 

8.2 , 

— 

2.2 

4- 

15.8 

4- 

12.3 

United States: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 

— 

1.6 i 

— 


— 

0.8 

1 — 


U inland. 

; + 

1.1 ! 


0.0 

4- 

11.4 

4- 

13 J 

Hungary... 

1 

0.0 


0.0 

4- 

12.7 

+■ 

93 

N T ew Zealand. .. 

1 + 

0.8 

—- 


+ 

13.1 

— 


Netherlands.. 

1 

0.0 i 

+ 

0.1 

4- 

20.0 

4- 

23,8 

Poland. 


1 1 i 

— 

0.5 

4* 

20.7 

j. 

10.8 

Sweden. 

*. 

1.6 I 

i — 


4- 

5,7 

! — 


V "“ j X%352&. . . . : . 

j 

1 4 - 

4.2 ; 

0.9 ! 

it + 

2.2 

i t 

22.5 

5.6 | 

1 } - 

14.1 


1 


Index numbers for July 

*937 




in comparison with June 1937 | 

| in comparison 

with July 1936 

Belgium .. 

+ 

5.1 

. 


4- 

14.3 



United States: Bureau of Labor. 

+ 

0.9 

+ 

9.8 

4- 

0.8 

+ • 

9,2 

Lithuania.. 

4- 

2.1 


0.0 

4- 

29,7 

+ 

18.2 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER i> 


Description 

Germany 2 ) 

{St itistisches Ruchsimt) 

Average for corresponding months* 

1 

, August 

1 1937 

1 

1 July 
| 1937 

June 

1937 

May 

1937 

| April 
1937 

| March 
| *937 

August 

1936 

August 

*935 

! 1 

1 

Year 

*930 37 *935 3& 
6) 6) 

1 1 

ijo) 10 1913 14 «■ 100 











Cere lls 

110 

103 

102 

101 

103 

107 

102 

100 

105 

104 

Fdible jntitoes 

PS 

137 

112 

122 

116 

114 

131 | 

j 131 

115 I 

119 

Plant products 

115 

117 

103 

107 

107 

108 

109 | 

1 107 | 

| 107 

107 

Me it animals 

94 

95 

97 

96 

95 I 

93 

95 j 

93 

! 94 

% 

Dairy and poultry products 

105 

113 

117 

113 

109 | 

102 

108 

108 

1 106 

106 

livestock pre ducts 

99 

101 

104 

102 

99 

96 

99 

97 

98 

99 

Voted agricultural pre ducts 

Germany 3 ) 

(Statistischcs Reichsamt) 

1913 — 100 

103 

104 

104 

103 

101 

1 

96 

101 

100 

100 

1936 

101 

*935 

Foodstuff* of plant origin 

1169 

1182 

1157 

1155 

1145 

1146 

1152 

1145 

1141 

1134 

livestock 

907 

889 

87 4 

86 2 1 

85 7 

848 

92 0 

88 6 

89 4 

84 2 

livestock products 

1119 

107 8 

107 8 

107 8 1 

109 4 

1104 

1116 

10 ? 6 

109 4 

107 1 

Feeding stuffs 

104 6 

107 0 

108 3 

107 7 

107 3 

106 7 

1066 

103 7 

107 5 

104 6 

Tclal agricultural products 

106 4 

105 7 

1046 

1041 

103 9 | 

103 9 

106 4 

1043 

| 104 9 

102 2 

Fertilizers 

54 0 

52 9 

55 8 

57 1 

60 6 

61 9 

64 4 

65 9 

66 8 

668 

Agricultural dead stock 

Hi 7 | 

1127 

1127 

1127 

1128 , 

1127 

1115 

III 1 

1116 

111 1 

Finished manufactures ( Konsumguter ) 

133 6 | 

133 3 

132 9 

132 5 

131 8 

1314 

127 8 

124 1 i 

127 3 

124 0 

Wholesale products ttt general 

106 7 

1064 

106 1 

105 9 

105 8 1 

106 1 

104 6 

102 4 

1041 

1018 

England and Wales 

(Mimstr\ of Agriculture ind Fisheries) 
Average for corresponding months 
of 1911 13 IOO 




1 







Agricultural products 4 ) 

136 

134 

134 

136 

143 

134 

124 

120 

126 

123 

Feeding stuffs 

119 

122 

119 

119 

124 

118 

105 

80 

93 

87 

Fertilizers 

92 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

88 1 

87 

89 

88 

Wholesale products in gtnenl^) 

122 0 

1242 

122 7 

124 4 

122 7 

125 8 

104 4 

899 

104 4 

99 5 

Argentina 

(Banco Central de la Rtpubhca Argentina) 
1926 — 100 

! 

j 









Cereals and linseed 

1016 

103 2 

97 7 

102 4 

102 6 

99 7 

92 9 

64 3 

82 6 

672 

Meat 

97 3 

95 7 

92 6 

86 3 

83 4 

78 1 

1014 

886 

910 

840 

Hides and skins 

122 7 

125 8 

1181 

123 9 ! 

139 4 

137 0 

83 4 

76 3 

910 

805 

Wool 

1471 

143 3 

144 9 1 

153 9 

1604 

156 8 

106 4 

78 7 

107 6 

746 

Dairy products 

1102 

98 2 

91 7 ! 

85 8 

87 3 

89 3 

92 9 

1046 

85 5 

888 

Forest products 

100 2 

1002 

987 l 

97 8 

978 

97 3 

95 6 

918 

96 3 

| 922 

lotal agricultural products 

106 3 

j 107 0 

102 4 

105 7 

1071 

1041 

939 

710 

866 

] 721 


t) #or an explanation of the method of calculating, the index numbers reference should be made to the Institute s publi 
cation Index numbers (/ Prices 0 ) Agricultural Pioducts and other Price indices 0 / interest to the farmer (Rome 193 °) a»d to “ IC 
Lrop Report, January 1032 pages 77 to 79 July 1932 , page 502 March 1934 page 231 December 1934 page 996 — i) 
numbers of products sold b\ farmers — 3 ) Index numbers of wholesale prices — 4 ) Revised index numbers dut to the Wheat 
Act pivments as from August 1932 and the Cattle Fmergency Act payments as from September X 934 — 5 ) Calculated by the 
Statist reduced to base year 1913 100 — 6 ) Agricultural year 1 July to 30 Tune 



Prices —* nwEX-NtarasM 
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Description 

August J 

July 

June 

May 

! 

April 

March 

1 * 

< 

August 

Year 


*937 i 

1937 

1937 

1937 

2937 

2937 

293 O 

1935 

2936 

j *935 

Belgium 

1 

: 










(Belgiache Bperenbond 
Boerenbond beige) 

Average of corresponding months 

1909 14 — xoo 

. 



! 

i 







Field products 

, ] 

I 547 

543 1 

576 

594 

562 

457 

438 

508 

438 

1 nestock products 

. • 

637 

604 

559 

547 

586 

575 

562 

576 

532 

1 otal agricultural products 


615 

585 

565 

562 

578 

538 1 

1 523 

555 

502 

Rent 

, 

| 650 

1 650 

645 

645 

645 

610 

555 

605 

551 

v ^cultural wages 


855 

855 

850 

1 845 

840 

780 

730 

778 

737 

1 ertilizers 


447 

433 

43? 

431 

434 

443 , 

, 412 

427 , 

394 

fcediugstuffs 


596 

601 1 

573 

601 

594 

578 1 

1 443 

513 1 

444 

Total pnduction expense* (included those 

\ 






1 




nit specified) 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureiu of Statistic* 

1 , . 

1 

1 

736 

735 

1 

727 

731 

1 

1 

728 

1 

705 

631 

6S9 

630 

Internal Jradt Brmch) 



| 








I * 2 ( 100 











1 itld products (grain etc ) 

| 84 6 

97 7 

85 1 

89 0 

94 4 

93 4 

74 1 

560 

65 8 

571 

] \t stock and list stock products 

85 5 

83 9 

81 4 

85 7 

863 

842 

719 

72 4 ) 

75 3 

739 

Idal t anadtan farm produets 

84 9 

92 5 

83 7 

87 8 

914 

900 

73 3 

621 

694 

634 

11 rtilucrs 

| 74 5 

745 

74 5 

74 5 

74 5 

742 

74 3 

75 8 

74 5 

758 

( nsumers g< ds (other than foodstuffs 

79,1 










bcvmges and tobicif) 

79 0 

78 5 

78 2 

77 7 

77 5 

75 5 

75 5 

75 5 

75 7 

W h It salt frcduits in general 

856 

87 5 

84 6 

85 1 

86 1 

85 5 

76 2 

717 

746 

721 

Irish Free State 

Department of Industry and Commerce) 

1 1 




I 






Aseragt xyn 191 ^ - 100 

1g uultura! puducts in gmeral 

United States 

1 


107 9 

106 5 

103 6 

98 6 

| 92 2 

1 

79 9 

I 

906 

830 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average mo) 10 to 1 >13 14 = ioo 








1 



uriuls * 

119 

139 

139 

149 

154 , 

145 

129 

96 

108 

103 

<• ttou and cottonseed 

90 

106 

107 

112 

117 1 

116 

103 

97 

100 

101 

Hints 

12 ? 

145 

157 

152 

142 

133 

108 

87 

100 

91 

(ruck crops (mirket garden crops) 

104 

% 

124 

139 

127 

13! 

134 

92 

113 

127 

Mi it animals 

151 

144 

137 

133 

130 

129 

123 

129 

121 

1)7 

1 > urj products 

119 

116 

113 

116 

120 

125 

125 

98 

119 

108 

chickens md eggs 

109 

102 

95 

96 

104 

102 

112 

Ilf 

115 

117 

Miscellaneous 

128 

113 

119 

133 

138 I 

140 

152 

102 

122 

97 

I dal agncultunl products i 

123 

125 

124 

128 

130 

128 

124 

106 

114 

108 

( ommodttus purchased i) 

132 

133 | 

| 133 1 

134 

134 } 

132 | 

126 

125 

124 

125 

Igr cultural ttages 1 ) 

United States 


123 

1 

I 



112 1 


2 ) 108 

2 ) 99 

106 

95 

(Bureau of I^ibor) 

1926 ** 100 


l 



I 






it cals 


105 2 

105 7 

1139 

1192 1 

113.2 

102 4 I 

79 3 

88 1 

82.4 

1 nestock and poultry 

1 

105 0 

98 3 

95 9 

93 6 1 

93.7 

84 5 

916 

84 8 

849 

other farm products 


75 1 

77 4 

790 

834 1 

885 

778 1 

714 

760 

734 

?‘ tal agricultural products 


193 

885 

898 

92.2 

94 1 

83 8 j 

79 3 

809 1 

787 

^ricultural implements 


942 

941 

93 8 

92 1 

93! 

942 

936 

941 

93 7 

1 irtilizer materials 


713 

705 

70 6 

70 7 

70 3 

66 7 

668 

65 9 

663 

Mixed fertilizers 
dtle feed 


742 

72 3 

72,2 

72 0 

717 

69 3 

68! , 

683 

7&6 


1165 

1169 

139 9 

146 8 

135 0 

1142 

713 * 

940 

884 

Now agricultural commodities 

1 

87 5 

86 8 

86 7 

869 

86J 

80 9 

806 

80 7 

802 

Wholesale products in general 

1 

87 9 

872 

87 4 

880 

878 

816 

i 

805 

608 

800 


j) I 9 J 0 29*4 m joo — 2 ) July, 


' S PRICES — INDEX-NUMBERS 





August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

1 

9 

< 

August 



Description 









Year 


*937 

1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

*937 

1936 

*935 












1936 

*935 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 -« 100 











Cereals. 

101 

106 

112 

116 

117 

116 

87 

78 

91 

8 Q 

Potatoes. 

77 

83 

59 

65 

71 

76 

77 

83 

74 

75 

Fodder. 

67 

67 

70 

74 

75 

75 

60 

55 

64 

62 

Meat . 

89 

87 

86 

83 

79 

87 

86 

81 

80 

75 

Dairy products. ... . 

92 

85 

81 

83 

85 

87 

81 

84 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

88 

87 

86 

87 

88 

91 

79 

77 

79 

76 

Wholesale products tn general .... 

103 

103 

103 

104 

103 

103 

91 

90 

92 

90 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 «r 100 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

80 

80 

78 

79 

79 

80 

71 

79 

- 

- 

Wholesale products tn general . . . 

94 

94 

94 

95 

94 

95 

86 

89 


- 

Lithuania 











(Iyietuvos Bankas) 











1926 29 — 100 











Cereals. 


50 

49 

48 

48 

47 

36 

37 

37 

39 

Cattle, fowls .. 

» * « 

50 

50 

51 

50 

47 

43 

27 

40 

30 

leather, hides, wool. 


59 

59 

62 

62 

61 

49 

36 

50 

38 

Meat, dairy products and eggs . . . 

. . . 

42 

41 

42 

41 

1 44 

36 

32 

38 

35 

Total agricultural products . 


i 48 

47 

48 

47 

i 47 

38 

33 

39 

35 

Wholesale products m general . 


52 

52 

52 

52 

i 51 

45 

44 

45 

45 

New Zealand 




1 i 
| 





1 

1 

(Census and Statistics Office) 




; 1 





1 

1 

Average 1909-13 - 100 . 



1 | 

I 1 


I 



1 

1 

Dairy products. 

113.6 

113.9! 

112.6 

108.3 

97,6 

! 90.4 

119.8 

90.8 

105.6 

91.3 

Meat. 

160.4 

164 3 | 

163.4 

1 164.5 

164.5 

162.7 

155.0 

148.0 

1 161.5 

157.6 

Wool. . . 

175 3 

169.7 

180.9 1 

190.8 

184.6 i 

| 175.2 

107.4 

85.1 

> It 1.5 

82.2 

Other pastoral products. . . . 

167.2 

151.6 

153.1 1 

151.8 

145.1 

1 147.0 

124.4 

100.7 

, 123.6 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products 

143.4 

142.5 

144.1 

144.5 

138.1 ; 

132.6 

1275 

105,3 

122.9 

107.2 

Field products . . 1 

139.8 

129.3 

130.6 j 

138 4 

134.5 

140.4 

120.4 

126.3 , 

, 124.2 , 

126.0 

Total agricultural products . . 

143.3 > 

142.1 

143.7 i 

1 

144.3 

138.0 

1 132.8 

126.6 

106.0 

1 

123.9 

108,8 

Norway 

j 


1 





i 

1 


(Kgl. Selslcap for Norges Vel) 



1 






*936-37 

*935 36 
*) 

Average 1909-14 «■ 100 

I 


1 





I 

*/ 

Cereals. 

175 1 

173 

172 I 

172 

171 

169 

154 

143 

154 

144 

Potatoes. 

203 . 

227 

188 

134 

142 

153 

101 

168 , 

132 

165 

Pork. 

126 1 

123 

108 

103 

102 

107 

112 

107 1 

1 110 

109 

Other meat. 

207 

206 

185 1 

165 

154 

155 

155 

161 1 

148 ! 

146 

Dairy products. . . 1 

161 

158 , 

156 1 

153 , 

153 1 

1 151 

135 

139 

1 139 

139 

• ■ { s . | 

120 

109 

98 

96 1 

101 ! 

122 

, 110 

99 

1 113 

1 102 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 1 

154 

152 

153 

151 

148 

143 

127 

125 

. 130 

| 123 

Maizeu., 

Fertilizers.1 

1 

148 

89 

1 

145 

90 

146 

90 

139 

90 

136 

90 

132 

89 

132 

86 

114 

83 

, 130 

87 

113 

82 


I) Agricultural year: ist April- 31 st March. 


































SWSCmCAWON 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

I August 

August 








Year 


1937 

1937 

*937 

2937 

*937 

1937 

1936 

*939 












1936-37 

*933^ 

Netherlands 









a) 

*) 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 19 * 4-83 to 1926**9 m 100 , 











plant products. 

65 

64 

61 

62 

61 

60 

57 

52 

58 

50 

I nestock products. 

66 

66 

63 

63 

64 

62 

54 

48 

57 

51 

7 olal agricultural products . 

66 

66 

62 

62 

63 

61 

55 

49 

57 

$1 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

6 $ 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products tn general x) . . 

77.6 

77.5 

76.3 

76.7 

77.1 

76.0 

62.7 

60.8 

3 ) 0.8 

3 ) 61.5 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 » 100 









1936 

. . . 

*935 

R iw plant products . . .... 

53.1 

56.9 

61.6 

55,8 

54.2 

54.7 

34.6 

296 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals , .... 

46.4 

47.9 

42.3 

41.9 

43.7 

43J 

407 

45.3 

38.7 

35.5 

Jury products and eggs . . 

46.8 

43.6 

43.8 

47 0 

476 

49.3 

36.9 

402 

40.4 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers . . 

49.7 

51.4 

51.9 

49.6 

49.5 

50 0 

37.0 

367 

38.7 

35B 

11 »ur and groats 

55.7 

54.3 

60.2 

57.5 

56.7 

59.4 

40.3 

34.7 

41.2 

36,7 

Mi it and lard fat ... . 

50.7 

50.2 

46.7 

47.6 

47.8 

47.9 

47.8 

47.3 

44.3 

408 

sigar, alcohol, beer . 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.4 

793 

71.5 

79.2 

Pioducts of agricultural industries . 

59.1 

58.5 

589 

58.6 

58.4 

59.3 

63.1 

53.7 

52.2 

52*0 

total agricultural products 

54.3 

54, 

55.4 

54.0 

53.9 

54.6 

45.0 

45.1 

45.4 

43.8 

( ommoditu* purchased 2 ) ... 

66,3 

66.5 

66.1 

66.3 

66.4 

66.4 

648 

66.0 

64.6 

66 J 

H holesale products ttt general 2) . 

59 7 

600 

l 

603 

59.9 

60.1 

60.6 

53.9 

535 

54.0 

53,0 

Sweden 











Merigcs Allmanna I,antbrukssdllskap) 











Average 1909 13 «* zoo. 








1 

■ 



Plant products . 

125 

130 

126 

127 

128 

126 

108 

99 

108 

108 

i>un products . 

133 

125 

124 

1 132 

132 

136 

130 

Ml 

133 

122 

M< it animals . . .... 

134 

135 

126 

123 

118 

120 

135 

132 

126 

120 

/ ivestock products . 

133 

127 

124 

129 

128 

132 

13! 

1)6 

131 

12 ! 

total agricultural products ... 

130 

128 

125 

128 

128 

130 

123 

Ml 

123 

117 

FtHmgstufls . 

139 

134 

133 

137 

139 

139 

140 

122 

133 ; 

129 

1 erturers . . 

94 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

94 

97 

95 

95 

Building materials . 

194 

194 

194 

194 

193 

191 

164 

162 

161 

162 

M ichinery and implements. 

208 

196 

196 

196 

196 

196 

179 

179 

177 

177 

S unifies. 

131 

130 

131 

128 

127 

123 

111 

106 

112 

109 

1 otal commodities purchased . 

146 

143 

143 

144 

144 

143 

135 

128 

133 

129 

Unculural wages . 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

164 

170 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 










■ 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 «■ xoo. 











i>] mt products. . . 


71.5 

69.3 

69*8 

65.8 

67.8 

60.8 

67.6 

69.7 

602 

instock products .. 

... 

65.5 

62.0 

62.7 

65.7 

643 

62.6 

53.1 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial products . 

... 

76.3 

75.9 

76.5 

76.6 

75.4 

67.6 

66.4 

69,7 

W! 

Wholesale products in general .... 

... 

73.7 

72.! 

72.6 

72J 

72,1 

66.0 

64.8 

68.4 

65*9 


0 New index-numbers, calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926*1930 « 100 . —» <!t 
2 Agricultural year: 1 July to 30 June. — 3 ) Calendar year 
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PRICES 


Fixing price of wheat in France. 

The price of new soft wheat, good merchantable quality, of the specific weight 
76 kg, has been fixed, by Decree of 25 August 1937, at 181 fcs . per quintal, to com* 
mence on 1st September 1937. 

This price to be increased monthly, by 1 franc per quintal, up to the end of 
January 1938, and by 1.50 fcs. per quintal from February to August 1938 inclu¬ 
sive. 

Deliveries effected by producers before 1st Septembre 1937 to be regulated 
on the basis of 180 fcs. per quintal. 

On these conditions the price is established as follows:— 


September .... 

. . . . 181 00 

March. 

.188 00 

October. ..... 

. . . . 182.00 

April. 

.1S9 50 

November .... 

. . . . 183 00 

May. 


December .... 

. . . . 184 00 

June. 

. 192 5 ° 

J anuary. 

. . . . 185 00 

July . 

.194 00 

February. 

.... 186 50 

August , . . . . 

. 1955 ° 


The above prices per quintal are increased by 75 centimes per half kg. for 
wheat of specific weight of from 76.5 to 79.999 kg. per hectolitre, and reduced by 
75 centimes per half kg. when the weight is from 75.499 kg. to 72 kg. per hecto¬ 
litre. When the weight is over 80 kg. the addition is to be fixed at a sum supe¬ 
rior to 5.25 fcs., and when under 72 kg. the reduction will be 1 franc per half kg. 


Prices of rice In Rangoon. 

Commencing on 1st April 1937, after the political separation of Burma from 
India, the prices of rice produced in Burma are no longer furnished by the Depart¬ 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India, but directly by the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma, Department of Commerce and Industry. Prices furnished by 
the latter, differ slightly from those previously sent by the Government of India* 
The new prices for the period from 2nd April to 13th August 1937 are as fo- 
low:— 




Varieties 




V arieties 


Dates 

Burma 

No 2 

Small 

mills, 

specials 

Big 

mills, 

specials 

Dates 

Burma 
No. 2 

Small 

mills, 

specials 

Big 

mills, 

specials 



(Prices in rupees and annas per 7,500 lb.) 



2 April . 

259 -O 

231-8 

222-8 

ii June . . 

253-8 

226-0 

220rQ 

9 » . 

265 -O 

237-8 

230 -O 

18 » . . 

249-8 

222-0 

216-8 

16 » 

260-0 

232-8 

225-0 

25 » . . 

245 -O 

217-8 

213-8 

23 » . 

260-0 

232-8 

225-0 

2 July . . 

253 -O 

225-8 

2 l 8-8 

30 » . 

255-8 

228-0 

222-8 

9 » . * 

251-8 

224 -O 

219-0 

7 May . 

254-8 

227-0 

222-8 

16 » . . 

258-8 

231 -O 

225-0 

14 » 

256-0 

228-8 

222-8 

23 » 

257-8 

23 O-O 

225-0 

21 » 

255-0 

227-8 

220-0 

30 » . . 

255 -O 

227-8 

222-8 

28 » 

256 -O 

228-8 

220-0 

6 August . 

262-8 

235*0 

23 O-O 

4 June . 

260-0 

232-8 

225-0 

t3 » 

271 -O 

343-8 

337-8 

















LATEST INFORMATION 


TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics for August already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Products and Units 


H 



May 

May 

Palestina Br. M. T. | 



Wheat . . 

, . xooo centals 

0 

0 

W beat flour 

. , > » 

0 

0 

Rve ... 


— 

— 

i». j rle> 

. . • 9 

0 

0 

ii.uze . . . 

• » 

0 

0 

Ritt 

9 1 

17 

0 

Indeed . , 

, , 9 1 

— 

—«■ 

• Uott . 

, , 9 1 

0 

0 

Kll . . . 

. . looo to. 

104 

4 

ter 

, > 9 


— 

i ese . 

. . > * 

0 

0 

ao . 

, R t 


— 

itH . . , 

. > 9 

0 

0 

.offee 

» » 

0 

0 


Iran 

June 

June 

Wheat. . . 

. . . iooo centals 

115 

205 

Wheat flour 

. . . 9 » 

0 

0 

B irley . . 

. . . 9 9 

36 

22 

Rite . . . 

. . . 9 9 

58 

0 

(. itton . . 

. . . » » 

32 

10 

A dol . . . 

. . . xooo lb. 

692 

278 

Butter . . 

. . . 9 9 

0 

0 

Cheese . . 

. . . * 9 

0 

0 

t aao . . . 

. . , 9 9 

— 

— 

lei ... 

. . » » 

0 

0 

utfce . . 

. . . 9 1 

0 

0 

Palestina Br. M T 



Wheat . . 

. . . xooo centals 

l 

0 

Wheat flour 

... 9 9 

0 

0 

R\e .... 

. . . 9 9 

— 


Barley. . . 
Maize . . . 

. , . t a 

. . . 9 9 

24 

0 

0 

1 

Rite . . . 

. . . 9 9 

19 

0 

Liseed . . 

. . . 9 9 

— 

— 

Co‘*on . . 

. . . > 9 

0 

0 

Wool , . . 

. . . xooo lb. 

77 

0 

Gutter , . 

. . . 9 9 

— 

— 

htese . . 

... 99 

0 

0 

< to . . . 

. , , 9 9 

— 

— 

i . . . . 

. , . 9 9 

0 

0 

•nee . . . 

. . . 9 9 

0 

0 

Romania 

July 

July 

heat . . 

. . . iooo centals 

777 

166 

e . . . 

. , . 9 • 

346 

7 

ley . . 

. . . 9 9 

251 

185 

... 

... 9 9 

6 

6 

«jtze , . 

. . . * » 

783 

1,914 

4Santo Domingo 



hzc . , , 

. . . xooo centals 

22 

14 

>Hon . , 

... 9 9 

6 

» 0 

»' <10 . , , 

. . * xooo lb. 

m 

' 1,814 

thee . . 

... 91 

1 1,263 


June June 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Exports imports 



July July July July , 


Wheat.looo centals 

Wheat hour ... » » 

Barley. * * 

Oats. » » 

Maize. » $ 

Rice. t » 

Cotton. i • 

Tea.xooo lb. 


690 476 

194 104 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley. . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 
Cotton . . 
Wool . . . 
Butter , . 
Cheese . . 
Tea .... 
Coflee . . . 


iooo centals 0 

» » 0 


1,627 260 

18 9 


Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 


536 692 

212 115 

0 46 

31 44 

256 146 

July July 


Maize . . . 

. . . xooo centals 

51 192 

Rice . . . 

... 9 9 

25 38 

Cotton . . 

... > 9 

1 0 

Cacao . . . 

. . . iooo lb. 

547 291 

Tea . . . 

... 9 9 

9,200 9,698 

Coffee . . 

. . « 9 

8,402 2,967 

INDO'CHXNA 


Wheat flour 

. . . xooo centals 


Maize . . . 

... > 9 

1,034 1,407 

Rice . . . 

... 9 9 

2,183 3.121 

Coffee . . . 

. . . xooo lb. 

Germany 

62 71 

August August 

Wheat . . 

. . . xooo centals 

0 41 

Wheat flour 


1 33 

Rye. . . . 

... 9 9 

0 0 

Barley . . 

...» a 

0 0 

Oats . . . 

...» 9 

0 0 

Maize . . . 

... 9 a 

0 0 

Rice. . . . 

... 9 9 

65 64 

Linseed . . 

... 9 9 

0 0 

Cotton . . 

... 9 a 

0 ! 

w °°' 1 »j: 

. . . xooo lb. 

... 99 

0 9 

0 7 

Butter . . 


0 0 

Cheese . . 


2 11 

Cacao . . 

. , » 9 9 

201 0 

Tea. . . . 

... » 9 

44 0 

Coflee. . . 

... » t 

0 0 


0 29,386 



































































































COUNTRIES 

Export* 

IMPORT* 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Products and Units 

1937 1936 

1937 X936 

Products and Units 

*937 *930 



August! August AugustI August 


Netherlands 


August August August| August 


Wheat ..... iooo centals 

Wheat flour ... * • 

3Rye. * » 

Burley. » • 

Out*. * * 

. > * 

gtice . » » 

Unseed. » * 

Cotton ..... » » 

Wool .ioo° lb * 

Butter. » * 

Cheese ..... * * 

Cacao. » * 

Tea. » » 

Coffee. » » 


Wheat.. centals 

Wheat flour . . • * 

Rice. » » 

Barley. » * 

Oats. » » 

Maize. » * 

Rice. » « 

Unseed. » * 

Cotton. * * 

Wool. iooo lb. 

Butter. » » 

Cheese. * * 

Cacao. * * 

Tea. • » 

Coffee. » » 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye. . . . 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
Unseed . . 
Cotton . . 
Wool . . . 
Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
Cacao . . . 
Tea . . . 
Coffee . . . 


Wheat.zooo centals 

Wheat flour ... > » 

Rye. » » 

Barley. * » 

Outs .. » » 

Maize. » » 

ft iff . a a 

Linseed. » » 

Cotton. * » 

Wool.zooo lb. 

Butter. * » 

Cheese. • » 

Cacao...... » • 

Tea. * » 

Coffee. » » 


95 193 Wheat.zooo centals 

41 55 Wheat flour ... » * 

35 21 Rye. » a 

0 0 Barley. a a 

18 20 Oats ...... a » 

60 159 Maize. » a 

21 22 Rice. a a 

15 10 Unsecd. » a 

24 15 Cotton. » 

55 o *8 w ° o1I . 000l . b ' 

0 0 Butter. a a 

22 18 Cheese. » 

18 20 Cacao. a » 


3,865 4,773 Tea 

Coffee . 


4 32,618 34,780 Coffee . ! ! . ! .* 


32 Unseed . 


217 248 

8 6 

l 3 

375 397 

49 75 

11.288 13.827 

12,719 11,625 

309 370 

II 7 

459 33 


Poland- Dantzig 

?!§ Wheat.zooo centals 

*92 69 112 wheat flour ... a a 

0 0 6 Rye . , , 

0 IJ7 659 Barley. a a 

l 42 114 Oats. a a 

0 Ifll I’Sf Maize. a a 

3 n ££ ''VI Ric *. * » 

0 Unseed. a * 

26 273 318 Cotton. * * 

6.124 22.227 13,847 Wool . . ! ! ! ! zooo lb. 

1,947 150 165 Butter. a > 

1,671 2,099 2,191 cheese. a . 

0 5,176 8.788 Cacao . ..... . . 


62 


United Kingdom 

Wheat.zooo centals 

Wheat flour ... a a 

Barley. a a 

Oats. a a 

Maize. a a 

Rice. a a 


11 j 

0 

u 

16 

‘ 

68 

24 

9" 

0 

0 | 


0 

154 

u 

0 

2,482 

4,206 

3.245 

0 

0 

44 

20 

11 


882 

1.248 

0 

269 

227 

0 

1,146 

1,021 

224 

9,619 

8,381 

215 

757 

758 

0 

1,803 

1.60' 

2 

87 

3 4 

162 

5,632 

6 ,*J 

27 

260 

1 * 

0 

384 

47 

84 

646 

U 


14,352 20,369 37,384 

567 774 88,518 

485 639 29.926 

326 348 1,656 

4,641 5,600 49,829 

564 1,036 1,100 


Switzerland 

Wheat. iooo centals 

Rye. » a 

238 Barley. » a 

54 Oats ...... a a 

154 Maize . ... a a 

39 Rice. a » 

0 Cotton ... a • 

257 (Wool.zooo lb. 

5 Butter. » a 

26 Cheese. a a 

2 Cacao. a a 

196 Tea. » » 

0 Coffee. » » 


0 482 733 


29 40 

1,045 

1.55 

0 0 

13 


3,060 2,509 

190 

22 

0 0 

344 

32 

2 2 

104 

115 

0 0 

2,008 

2.101 


2,1581| Coffee . ..... zooo lb. 


107,542 149,659 


a) Wool greasy. — 6) Wool scoured. 


Prof. Almsandro Brizi, Segretario generate dcll’litituto, Direttore responsabile. 



































































































































1 jfc & J pn4* fFOmhtg Tfcor^y, English; Friday ,( 
Saturday, Spanteh; Tmaday, Italtan; Wednesday, French. 

T/iey toil! 6e broadcast'from Rome t {420,8 m.) and Rome ft RO (£$.4 m.). 

The hour of broadcast is in Central European Time, which is one hour ahead of Creer^ 
wick Mean Time, and 5 hoars ahead of Eastern Standard Time in the United States* 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, A ustria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Cxechoslov- 
. akia: t — excellent, 2 *® good, 3 ** average, 4 ~ bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 m fairly good, 50 « average, 30 ** bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Sweden; 5 
*= excellent, 4 ** good, 3 *» average , 2 ==> bad, 1 ~ very bad; Netherlands: 90 *» excellent, 70 ** good, 
60 ** fairly good, 50 ** below average; Portugal: 100 = excellent, 80 = good, 60 «■ average, 40 ■» 
bad, 20 » very bad; Switzerland: 100 ~ excellent, 90 == very good, 75 — good, 60 = fairly good, 50 
■» average. 40 « rather bad, 30 ~ bad, 10 ~ very bad; V. S. 5. R.: 5 » good, 4 — above the average, 
3 *=> average t 2 = below average, 1 m bad; Canada: 100 = crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average yield of a long series of years; United States: roo = crop condition which promises a 
normal yield; Egypt: 100 =* from June 1934 , crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 =» crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 
World Wheat Supplies and Requirements 

After three years of very poor crops, which had greatly reduced the world 
reserves of wheat, the 1937 production is reported as very good on the whole 
and larger than the probable entire consumption. 

As we usually do at this time of the year, we present a general survey of the 
world statistical position of wheat in the present commercial season x August 
1937 to 31 July 1938. This survey aims mainly at determining by how much 
the 1937 crop exceeds the probable consumption, what increase it will bring to 
the stocks existing on 31 July 1937 and what will be the total stocks on 1 August 
1938 - 


I. — The 1937 WHEAT CROP. 

In spite of the generally unfavourable season, wheat this year has yielded a 
full production as a result of the increase in acreage cultivated. Wheat in fact 
has covered in 1937 an acreage above all maximums hitherto recorded, The 
tendancy to increase the acreage in wheat has been more or less general in all 
continents. Actually, however, almost the entire world increase is constituted 
by the Extension of the wheat fields of North America and particularly those of 

, Sr.if* Ingl. 
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the United States. The expansion is much less considerable in the other contin¬ 
ents, and though an extension has taken place in Australia, South America 
and Africa, the reverse is the case in Asia and Europe, where a decrease of acreage 
is to be noted. For the European countries it is true to say that the sudden 
reduction this year is due largely to Spain. For this country, in default of any 
reliable estimate a conjectural estimate has been made, which shows a heavy 
decrease compared with last year. 


World Wheat Area i). 

(million acres). 


YEARS 

Europe 2 ) 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 2 ) 

USSR. 

Average 1926-1930 .... 

71.4 

85 7 

22 7 

447 

11 * 

14 6 

250 2 

751 

1931. 

75 9 

85 0 

195 

49 2 

11 9 

15 1 

256 6 

91.2 

1932 . 

754 

86 5 j 

21 0 

49 7 

124 | 

16 1 

261 1 

85 3 

1933 . 

77 8 

76 9 

22 2 

47 2 

11 9 

15 1 

251 1 

82 0 

1934 . 

776 

68 9 

21 0 

50 4 

126 

128 

243 3 

87 0 

1935 . 

78 8 

76 9 

156 

49 4 

14 1 

12 1 

246 9 

91 7 

1936 . 

781 

75 9 

195 

49 9 

126 

126 

248 6 j 


Forecast 1937 . 

75 4 

95 4 

20 3 

49 4 

128 

14 1 

267 4 

• 


2 ) Area harvested not including China, Iran and Iraq. — a) Not including USSR 


On the whole the area cultivated to wheat in the world, excluding the 
U. S. S. R., China, Iran and Iraq, appears to be about 7 per cent, larger than last 
year and about 6 per cent, above the previous five-year average. 


World Wheat Production 1) 

(Million bushelsl. 


YEARS 

Europe 2 ) 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 2 ) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 2 ) 

U.S.S,R 

Average 1926-1930 . . . 

1.342 

1.315 

300 

518 

117 

164 

3,756 

836 

1931. 

1,437 

1,277 

263 

570 

131 

197 

3,875 

753 

1932 . 

1,489 

1,213 

286 

503 

140 

225 

3.856 

742 

1933 . 

1.746 

849 

345 

572 

124 

186 

3,820 

1,018 

1934 . 

1,549 

816 

290 

554 

153 

140 

3.502 

1,117 

1935 . 

1,576 

922 

198 

5T7 

137 

151 

3,561 

1,132 

1936 . 

1 484 

873 

297 

596 

115 

157 

3.522 

... 

Forecast 1937 . 

1,510 

1,090 

310 

1 

630 ! 

133 

167 

3.840 



2 ) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq. — 2 ) Not including U R $. 8. 
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The estimate of world production of wheat in 1937 that can be made at this 
time of the year is based on provisional figures for nearly all the countries of the 
northern hemisphere and on approximate forecasts for the countries of the south¬ 
ern hemisphere, where the harvest will be gathered in a few months* time. This 
estimate is therefore further subject to important revisions as the actual results 
of the harvests become known. 

The provisional figures now available indicate a world production in 1937 
greater than that of last year for all the continents. On the other hand, the 
average for the five-year period 1931-32 to 1935-36 is not exceeded except m North 
and South America and Asia, the 1937 harvests are lower than this average in 
Europe, Africa, and Oceania. 

To judge the degree of approximation to be expected in estimates made in 
October of the world production of wheat, it is to be borne in mind that owing to 
the large number of factors of compensation contained in the provisional estim¬ 
ate, it may be thus fairly near to the final estimate The experience of previous 
\ears shows that the October estimate is usually lower than the final estimate, 
and that, on the other hand, the percentage difference has fallen continously in 
the last few years, it was about 6 per cent in 1933, 4 P er cent ln * 934 > 2 per 
cent in 1935, and a little more than 1 per cent, in 1936 


Forecasts and final data of world wheat production . 

(in million bushels) 



f 1933 crop 

1934 crop 

| 1935 crop 

| i f »V> crop 

snris 

1 i 

Forecasts 
(October j 

| 1933) j 

Final data 

Forecasts ^ 

(October Final data 
1934 ) 

Fore cast b 
(October 
1935) 

Final data 

^ Force a&ts | 

(October 1 inal data 

| 1 

Europe 

1.670 j 

I 

1 746 

i ; 

| 1,477 | 

1,549 

1,540 

: 

! 

1.576 

1 450 1 

i 

1 1.484 

North America 

808 

849 

786 

816 

900 

922 

873 

873 

South America 

268 1 

345 

294 

290 

225 

198 

295 

297 

Asia 1) 

565 

572 

546 

554 

580 

596 

600 

5% 

Africa 

1 114 J 

124 

136 

153 

130 

137 

114 

115 

Oceania 

195 ' 

186 | 

1 147 

140 

140 

151 

138 

157 

Tot a 1 

3,620 | 

1 1 

3,820 

3,386 

3,502 

3,515 

3461 

1 

3,470 | 

l 

| 3422 

i 


1 ) Figures loi October forceist* slighth modified by the inclusion of figures for Turke> and Mauchukuo 


The provisional figures supplied by the various countries of the northern 
hemisphere, figures on which the 1937 estimate is based, appear to have le- 
flected in a fair reliable way the various seasonal influences and on the whole 
they should be subject to only small changes We think however that m 
contrast to the usual trend, these corrections will tend to slightly lower lather 
than to raise the present provisional estimates since it appears to us that some 
estimates have not yet taken completely into account the unfavourable effect 
of the weather conditions of the late spring and the summer This consideration 
does not, however, take from the present estimates their actual value which 
appears to us sufficient to form a fairly accurate basis for the examination of the 
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supply and of demand for. wheat during the current season, always with due allow¬ 
ance of course, for changes to which the harvests of the vSouthern hemisphere 
will still be subject and of which no reliable forecast can be made. 

It has already been noted that the good harvest this year is due principally 
to the large increase of the area under wheat. Actually, the season was un¬ 
favourable in almost all the continents. In Europe the winter was too mild 
and rainy with but small falls of snow and the crops being poorly protected 
suffered from the frosts which were infrequent but severe; the spring, though 
on the whole dry, was marked towards the end by sharp changes of temperature 
and periods of heat, while the summer was misty, damp, and stormy. In North 
America the prolonged summer drought endangered the Canadian harvest and 
damaged that of spring wheat in the United States. In North Africa, finally, 
the crops suffered equally from drought and scirocco. The unit world yield 
indicates clearly the effect of adverse weather conditions as it is very low and 
is almost the same as that of last year, which was one of the worst recorded 
up to that time. 


Unit Yields of Wheat (i). 

(bushels per acre). 


YEARS 

Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 

V 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 

*> 

U.S S.R 

Average 1926-1930. 

18.8 

15.3 

13.2 

11.6 

10.5 

11.2 

15.0 

11.1 

1931. 

18.9 

15.0 

13.5 

11.6 

11.0 

13.0 

15.1 

8.3 

1932 . 

19.8 

14.0 

13.6 

10.1 

11.3 

14.0 

148 i 

8.7 

1933 . 

22.4 

11.0 

15.5 

12.1 

10.4 

12.3 

J5.2 1 

12.4 

1934 . 

20.0 

11.8 

13.8 

11.0 

12.1 

10.9 

14 4 

12.8 

1935 . 

20.0 

12.0 

12.7 

11.7 

9.7 | 

12.5 

14.4 

12.3 

1936 . 

19.0 

li.5 

15.2 

11.0 

9.1 | 

12.5 

14.2 

... 

Forecast 1937 . 

20.0 

11.4 

! 

15.3 

i 

12.8 

10.4 

11.8 

14.4 



i) Calculated on the area harvested. — a) Not including U ft S R , China, Iran and Iraq. 


Consideration of the division of wheat production between the exporting 
countries and the importing countries shows that the former, taken as a whole, 
have obtained a very heavy output; in spite of the decline in Canada the total 
output of these exporting countries is . about 9 per cent, greater than that of 
the previous year, and 7 per cent, greater than the average of the previous 
five years. The group of importing countries was less fortunate; their total 
production although eight per cent, greater than last year remains about five 
per cent, lower than the average for the last five years. 

II. — Exportable supplies op wheat. 

The export surplus of the various exporting groups, is represented by the 
difference between total supplies existing in each country and internal require¬ 
ments for consumption and for the necessary minimum end of season carry-over. 
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The exportable supplies from the various surplus producing countries are 
arrived at as follows. 

North America. — The United States after four years in succession of 
wheat crops insufficient for domestic needs had in 1937 an abundant output 
which replaced them in the ranks of exporting countries. The output is estim¬ 
ated at 887 million bushels while domestic consumption is annually about 
660 million bushels. The new harvest added to the stocks existing at the 
beginning of the season (122 million bushels) makes a total supply of about 
1,010 million bushels which leaves an exportable surplus of about 240 million 
bushels after deducting the amount necessary for normal internal requirements. 
This year, however, an appreciable increase of domestic consumption above the 
normal level is to be expected as a result of the generally bad quality of the grains 
andgtheii poor specific weight; an abnormal proportion of the 1937 harvest seems 
unsuitable for milling and the amount of grain necessary to produce a barrel 
of flour appears to appreciably exceed the average. It therefore seems im¬ 
probable that the export surplus of the United States will exceed 180 million 
bushels of which about a half would actually be exported, the other half re¬ 
maining in the country to increase the minimum end of season carry-over. 

Canada. — Here the drought has caused very serious losses. The first 
estimate of the output gives a figure of 188 million bushels and even this is 
considered optimistic by certain sources of information. The quality is, on 
the other hand, excellent. The stocks of Canadian wheat including those in 
store in United States territory amounted on 1 August 1937 to 37 million bushels, 
a figure which is among the lowest registered for several years; the total sup¬ 
plies therefore amount to only 225 million bushels. If the amount needed for 
domestic consumption is taken to be 100 million bushels and the minimum 
carry-over to be 27 millions the supply of Canadian wheat available for export 
is scarcely 100 million bushels which is an exceptionally low figure for this 
country which, for a long time, has held first position as a supplier of wheat. 
Canada would thus have this year an export surplus smaller than half that 
of last year (220 million bushels), and a little over the quarter of the average 
of the last ten seasons. 

Argentina and Australia. — The quantities available for export from these 
two large exporting countries of the southern hemisphere can only be calculated 
conjecturally on the basis of crop forecasts that can be made at the present 
moment according to the crop condition several weeks before the harvest. They 
are indeed susceptible to very considerable modifications if the forecasts are not 
realised. 

In Argentina the beginning of the season was unfavourable, the consistent 
drought having hindered work and in some cases prevented sowings; the area 
sown exceeded only slightly that of last year and the crops have also suffered 
from the lack of humidity. However, since the middle of September, good general 
rains have fallen frequently and have again made probable a fairly large harvest. 
If the season is normal in November and December a yield a little over the average 
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can be expected with an output of about 260 million bushels against 248 million 
bushels last year and an average of 226 million for the five preceeding years. 
If this forecast is realised the new Argentine crop will leave after deduction of 
100 million bushels for domestic consumption, an export surplus of 160 million 
bushels to which are to be added the 22 million bushels of exportable stocks 
of the old harvest existing on 1 August in this country. The total export supply 
of Argentine wheat for the 1937-38 season would thus be about 180 million bushels, 
a figure almost the same as that of the 1936-37 season and the average of the 
previous five seasons. 

The official forecast of the Australian crop, which is normally communicated 
to the Institute at the middle of October, has been delayed this year presumably 
because the state of the crops was, at this time, fairly irregular in various regions 
by reason of the drought and the hot winds, and because the crop returns might 
have varied considerably according to whether the rains, of which the crops 
were in urgent need, immediately fell or not. Very recent telegrams say that 
beneficial rains have fallen almost throughout the principal wheat regions; and 
although these rains are somewhat late the prospects of the Australian output 
have been appreciably improved. We are thus led, taking into account the consi¬ 
derable increase (11 per cent.), in the area sown to wheat, to forecast a 
production slightly above that of last } r ear, at 160 million bushels against 150 
million in 1936-37 and an average of 172 millions for the previous five years 
If this estimate proves fairly accurate, Australia would be able to supply from 
the new crop an export surplus of about 105 million bushels taking into account 
a domestic consumption of 55 million. Adding to the export surplus of new wheat 
stocks of old wheat existing on x August which are estimated at about* 30 million 
bushels the export supply of Australian wheat for the 1937-38 season would amount 
to 135 million bushels and would thus exceed slightly that of the past season, 
but would remain considerably below the average for the preceeding five years 
(166 million). 

India — The crop harvested in India during the months of April and 
May 1937 was abundant and this country which had been practically absent 
from the international wheat market for several years recommenced, during the 
course of the past season, exports of wheat, the rise of the price of wheat having 
been a new incentive to the export of considerable quantities. A part of the 
surplus of the 1937 harvest has been already exported during the months of 
June and July last and it has thus been included in the statistics relating to 
the 1936-37 season. We estimate the balance at 15 million bushels, not taking 
into account the modifications which might be caused by the results of the 
approaching harvest of other food stuffs in this country and by the prospects 
of the new wheat crop to be harvested in the spring of 1938. 

[/. S. S. If. — No official estimate of the Soviet crop for 1937 has been 
published up to the present and moreover the figures for the 1936 output have 
not yet been communicated. By reason of the very favourable season from 
which the crops ^benefited everywhere during the spring and early summer it 
seems that in 1937 the wheat production is very abundant; it follows, however, 
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the poor crop of last year which necessitated drawing considerably on the 
country's wheat reserve. The new 1937 output will certainly leave after the 
needs of domestic consumption and the replenishment of stocks have been 
satisfied, a considerable export surplus. The estimate of this surplus is a matter 
of pure conjecture on account of the absence of statistical data and since, above 
all, the volume of Soviet exports does not always bear relation to the resources 
of the country but is often determined by the exigencies of the commercial 
policy and of the internal and foreign policy of the Government. By reason 
of the abundant 1937 harvest and of the fairly heavy exports that have already 
taken place during the first weeks of the current season we estimate the export 
supply from the U. S. S. R. at about 40 million bushels for the whole 1937-38 
season; a very much greater amount could not be absorbed by the international 
market without seriously affecting it 

European exporting countries *. — The four Danubian countries obtained in 
1937 widely different results from one country to another. Romania had an 
excellent crop, six per cent, greater than that of the previous year, which was 
already a maximum. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia have had abundant harvests, 
much greater than the average, but which remained distinctly below the excellent 
harvest last year. Hungary, Poland and Lithuania, on the other hand, had 
poor harvests, lower than that of last year and lower than the average. On the 
basis of estimates available at the present time the output of this group of 
countries, taken as a whole, is 420 million bushels, a figure lower than the record 
of last year (470 millions) but still considerably above the average for the 
previous five years (384 millions). The output of rye, which is consumed equally 
with wheat in Poland, Hungary, and Lithuania, was very poor in these three 
countries Maize is largely consumed as a human food in Bulgaria, Yugoslavia 
and Romania, and the harvest of this crop has been excellent in Bulgaria and 
more especially in Yugoslavia but under average in Romania. Further, the 
stocks of wheat remaining after the excellent harvest of last year in these various 
countries apear slightly above normal. Taking into account these various 
factors we estimate at 74 million bushels the exportable surplus of this group 
<>t countries; the exports will be provided in large part by Romania and the 
remainder by Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. The total exports of Euro¬ 
pean exporting countries were 94 million bushels last year and 38 million on 
average for the last five years. 

North Africa and other exporting countries . — Of the three exporting 
countries of North Africa, Algeria, and Tunis have had this year an excellent 
output of wheat, while Morocco has again, as in 1936, had a half crop by reason 
of the drought and severe heat which have seriously checked crops. The output 
of barley has been small in Algeria and Morocco and Only moderate in Tunis. 
The stocks of old harvests have, after the poor output of last year, been practic¬ 
ally exhausted in all three countries. All these conditions point to a very 
small export of wheat from North Africa during the 1937-38 season. Taking 
into account, however, the greater ease of marketing in France we estimate the 
export surplus from North Africa at 12 million bushels. Adding to this figure 
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the probable exports from the other minor exporting countries (Turkey, Chili, 
Uruguay, Iraq, etc.) the estimate for the exportable supplies from these various 
countries is about 20 million bushels. 

Taking these various estimates in total it can be seen that the quantities 
which could be put at the disposal of importing countries during the 1937-38 
season are estimated at 770 million bushels, a figure 80 millions higher than 
that of last year, but distinctly lower than the average for the 5 preceeding years 
(1,060 millions). 


Exportable supplies of wheat . 

(Million bushels) 


SEASONS 

Canada 

United 

States 

Argen¬ 

tina 

Austra¬ 

lia 

U.S.S.R 

x) 

India 

x) 

Danub 
coun¬ 
tries x)?) 

North 
Africa 
I) 3 ) 

Afloat 

Totals 

Average 1926-27 to 1930-31 

375 

270 

i 

225 

125 

33 

0 

i 

43 

11 

4! 

1,123 

1931-32 . i 

319 

420 

173 

192 

65 | 

3 

84 

27 

38 

1,321 

1932-33 . 

452 

330 

182 

191 

17 

0 

12 

21 

30 

1,235 

1933-34 . 

367 

220 

237 

158 

35 

1 

36 

23 

32 

1,109 

1934-35 . 

352 

55 

239 

151 

2 

1 

26 

36 

35 

897 

1935-36 

350 

20 

103 

136 

29 

2 

34 

26 

18 

718 

1936-37 . 

220 

- 

184 

129 

4 

19 

94 

22 

21 

693 

forecast 1937 38 . . . . 

100 

180 

180 

135 

40 

15 

74 

20 

26 

770 


1) Exports — 2 ) Including Poland and Lithuania — 3) Including the other minor exporting countries 


The exportable supplies of the four large exporting countries taken together 
is, in spite of the heavy fall in the Canadian export surplus, higher by 60 million 
bushels than in 1936-37 while the total supplies of other countries are only a 
little over those of last year. In the case of the four large exporting countries 
the heavy fall in Canadian exports has been more than compensated by the 
return of the United States to the lanks of wheat suppliers, Australia and Argen¬ 
tina have supplies about equal to those of the past season. The total export 
surplus of these two countries remains, however, lower than in the ten years 
preceeding 1935-36 with the exception of 1929-30 and 1925-26. The exporters 
of minor importance have, in total, exportable supplies much above normal; 
only in 1930-31 and I93 I “3 2 out of the last ten years have they had exports 
greater than those forecast for the current season. 


III. — Wheat Requirements in importing countries. 

European importing countries . — The estimate of the wheat crop in this 
group of countries is still approximate by reason of the absence of official estim¬ 
ates for certain of these countries that are not the least in importance, namely 
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France, Spain, Denmark, etc. The available estimates point to an aggregate 
crop of about 1,090 million bushels which is on the whole fairly good since it is 
76 millions greater than in 1936 and only 90 millions below the average for 
I93I-35 which, including three years of record production in these countries, 
is a very high average. The increase in output over last year is due in large 
part to the harvest obtained in Italy, Greece, Portugal, Switzerland, and the 
Baltic and Scandinavian countries. In Germany, Austria and Belgium the 
output is given as about the same as last year while m France, the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands, and Czechoslovakia crops are mediocre. For Spain, in 
spite of the more favourable weather conditions this year as compared with last 
year the production is roughly estimated be at about the same low level recorded 
in 1936, taking into account the effects which the civil war has had upon agri¬ 
cultural work in this countr>. In general, it appears that production is very 
different from one country to another, being good and even excellent m certain 
of them and moderate and even bad in others. 

The harvest of other food crops is also very different from one country 
to another. Rye production was moderate in the principal producing countries 
but good in the Baltic countries. Potato production has been very good m 
Germany and Czechoslovakia but not very satisfactory m France and Nether¬ 
lands Italy has had an abundant maize crop. The stocks of wheat from 
previous harvests remained fairly low in most cases, exceptions being in France 
and Czechoslovakia where they were still above normal. 

To all these factors influencing the probable import demand by Europe 
must be added the political and monetary factors which affect international 
trade Taking into account all these factors we have estimated the probable 
import demand by Europe at 420 million quintals, that is slightly below the 
figure of net imports for the past year 

The United Kingdom and the Irish Free State would, according to our 
calculations, absorb more than half of the probable European imports, that is 
about 220 million bushels out of the total forecast of 420 million bushels, the 
demand from Belgium and Netherlands will remain about 70 million bushels 
aud a similar amount will probably represent the total demand of France, Ger¬ 
many, and Switzerland, the remaining 60 million bushels will be divided be¬ 
tween the other countries of Europe. 

In our opinion, no country will this year be obliged to export amounts 
exceeding domestic needs as happened last year in Czechoslovakia and in the 
preceding years in France, Germany, Sweden, Portugal and Latvia. On the 
contrary, all will be obliged to import more or less considerable amounts with 
the possible exception of Sweden and Latvia. 

The estimate of 420 million bushels of net European imports in 1937-38 
represents a very moderate amount as compared with the imports of the seasons 
prior to 1932-33 when it fluctuated between a minimum of 515 millions 
and a maximum of 660 millions per year. In the following table are grouped 
figures for the production, probable imports and apparent consumption, in 
Europe during the current season compared with figures for the proceeding 
years. 


* xo 
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Production and apparent consumption of wheat in Europe. 

(million bushels). 



Importing Countries 

Exporting Countries (i) 

Total Europe 

YEARS 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

Imports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

exports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Produc¬ 

tion 

Net 

imports 

Apparent 

con¬ 

sumption 

Average 1 926-27 
to 1930-31 . 

953 

620 

1,573 

389 

43 

346 

1,342 

577 

1.919 

1931-32. 

975 

615 

1,590 

462 

84 

378 

1,437 

531 

1,968 

1932-33 .... 

1,209 

449 

1,658 

280 

12 

268 

1,489 

437 

1,926 

1933-34. 

1,290 

395 

1,685 

456 

36 

420 

1,746 

359 

2,105 

1934-35 .... 

1,213 

358 

1,571 

336 

26 

310 

1,549 

332 

1,881 

1935-36 . 

1,190 

352 

1.542 

386 

34 

352 

1,576 

314 

1,890 

1936-37 

1.014 

438 

1,452 

470 

94 

376 

1.484 

344 

i 1,828 

1937-38 (Forecut) 

1,090 

420 

1,510 

420 

72 

348 

1,510 

348 

1,858 


1) Bulgaria, Hungary, Romania, Yugoslavia, Poland and Lithuania — 2) Rounded estimate. 


Extra-European importing countries — The total imports of wheat by 
extra European countries, which normally oscillated between 160 and 200 
million bushels per year, has been reduced in the course of the last two seasons, 
in which it was only maintained at a little above 150 million bushels by the 
exceptional import requirements of the United States which had a net import 
of 33 million in 1935-36 and of 19 million in 1936-37 Among the countries, 
which a few years ago represented a valuable outlet for the disposal of wheat 
from exporting countries, several have become completely independent from 
abroad (Egypt, Union of vSouth Africa, Syria and Lebanon and Mexico), others 
have greatly diminished their demand (China, Manchukuo and Japan), mainly 
as a result of the considerable development that most of them have made in their 
internal production 

Kgypt anc * Syria and Lebanon this year obtained a large crop, and they will 
even be able to export part of their produce abroad The Union of South Africa, 
where production is reported as rather poor, can count on the stocks of previous 
harvests to ensure supplies in 1937-38, without having recourse to importation. 
Manchukuo and Japan had this year a much better production than last 
year and their demand will be low, taking also account of the difficulties regarding 
the balance of international payments. China, despite a rather poor crop 
does not seem in a position to import considerable quantities from abroad. 
Furthermore the import requirements of the United States have ceased, with 
the return of this country to its position of exporter. Demand from extra- 
European importing countries will thus be represented almost solely by regular 
importers such as Brasil, Peru, Netherlands Indies, Malay, the Philippines and 
many other countries which, not having a large internal production, import 
every year almost equal quantities of wheat. 
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We estimate thus that the extra-European demand for wheat during the present 
season can only be very much below that of last year. Compared with the 164 
million, which was the import total of this group of countries in 1936-37, we 
estimate the import requirements for 1937-38 at 115 million. 

World import requirements — In conclusion, the quantity necessary to 
cover the probable import requirements during the 1937-38 season should be, 
according to the information and estimates at present known, 420 million bushels 
for Europe and 115 million for the extra-European countries, making a total 
of 535 million. The world demand would thus show a considerable decrease 
compared with last year (602 million bushels); it would be slightly larger than 
that of the 1935-36 season, which was the smallest recorded for a long series 
of years, and would be almost equal to that of 1934-35 but would be very much 
lower than in any other post-war season. 


IV. — Supplies and requirements of wheat. 

According to all the information available the statistical situation of wheat 
in the world during the 1937-38 season is as follows. 

The world production of wheat, excluding the U. S. S. R. and China, as a 
result of the large increase in acreage in 1937 was l ar £ e * n spite of the rather 
unfavourable season, it is 9 per cent, higher than the very poor crop of last 
year. All continents have obtained better results than in 1936, but most of 
the increase is due to the United States. The production of the U. S. S. R. 
is reported as very large, that of China on the other hand is poor, but no official 
estimates for these two countries are yet available. 

In the exporting group of countries the total production, despite the deficit 
in Canada, is considerably larger than that of last year and the average, as a 
result, especially, of the good results obtained in the United States, the Danu- 
bian countries, India and Turkey. Yields anticipated for Argentina and Aus¬ 
tralia are quite good. 

The total production of the importing countries was less successful than 
that of the exporting countries, for though it considerably exceeds the production 
of 1936, yet it is somewhat below the previous five-year average. 

Taking into account the old-crop stocks existing in exporting countries at 
the beginning of the present season, the world exportable surplus in 1937-38, 
estimated at 770 million bushels, is about 80 million bushels, or 11 per cent, 
larger than last year, which had the smallest recorded for many years; almost 
the whole amount consists of the surplus from the new 1937 harvest, the export¬ 
able stocks from previous crops (105 million bushels) supplying only a very 
small proportion this year. 

The probable requirements of importing countries on the other hand are 
considered smaller than in 1936-37; for the European demand a total of 420 
million bushels, or 18 million less than last year is forecast; the demand of 
extra-European importing countries is forecast at 115 million bushels, which 
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is 49 million smaller than last year's estimate. Total world import requirements 
are estimated at 535 million bushels, against 602 million imported in 1936-37. 

In comparing the requirements of importing countries in the present 
season, namely 535 million bushels, with the quantity available for export from 
exporting countries, it will be seen that the exportable surplus available from 
the 1937 crop (665 million) exceeds the probable demand of importing countries 
by about 130 million, which will go to increase the stocks carried over to next 
season. 


World production , trade and stocks of wheat . 

(Million bushels). 



World Production 

World exportable supplies 

World 

imports 

World 
export¬ 
able end- 
of season 

3 locks 

SEASON 

Total 

i) 

Exporting 

countries 

Importing 

countries 

U S.S.R 

Total 

Aggregate 

excluding 

USSR 

USSR 

Average 1926-27 
to 1930-31 . . 

3.756 

2.612 

1,144 

836 

1,123 

1,090 

33 

795 

430 

1931-32 

3,875 

2,686 

1,189 

753 

1321 

1.256 

65 

809 

514 

1932-33 . . . 

3,856 

2.451 

1,405 

742 

1,235 

1,218 

17 

629 

609 

1933-34 . . 

3.820 

2,320 

1,500 

1,018 

1,109 

1,074 

35 

545 

564 

1934-35 .... 

3,502 

j 2 098 

1,404 

1,017 

897 

895 

2 

533 

371 

1935-36 .... 

3,561 

2,146 

1,415 

1,132 

718 

689 

29 

502 

245 

1936-37 . . . 

3,522 

2,304 

1.218 

... 

693 

689 

4 

602 

105 

‘Forecast 1937-38 

3.840 

2.535 

1,305 


770 

730 

40 

535 

235 


1) Excluding USSR, China, Iran and Iraq 


From these data, it may be concluded that exportable stocks, which con 
tinued to decline each year since 1 August 1933, when they reached their 
maximum, until they touched their minimum on 1 August 1937, will undergo 
an increase of 130 million bushels in the course of the 1937-38 season. On 
1 August 1938 stocks will be about 235 million, or at a level approximately 
as high as that regarded as normal before the great wheat crisis. As the 1937 
production provided a surplus over consumption requirements, despite a gener¬ 
ally unfavourable season but as a result of the extension of the acreage under 
cultivation, it must be considered probable that there will be a further accumul¬ 
ation of stocks next season, if the area under wheat remains about the same 
as it was in the past agricultural year. 


G, Capone, 
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APPENDIX 

In the following notes are given the detailed data on which the estimates contained 
in the present study are based 

I. — EXPORTABLE STOCKS REMAINING FROM PREVIOUS PRODUCTION. 

The exportable stocks, residual from the previous production, in existence on 1 
August, compared with those for the preceding five seasons, have been calculated, for 
the four large exporting countries only, in the manner indicated below The stocks 
in existence in the other exporting countries are excluded because there is an absence 
of data for exactly estimating them. 

United States — The official statistics record the stocks of home grown wheat 
in the United States on 1 July In addition to these stocks there must also be taken 
into account those of U S A grain admitted free mto Canada and lying there on 1 
July. These were as follows m million bushels. 


stocks 

\vtrtige 

1 M ^0 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

t9*f> 

*93 7 

On farms . 

In interior nulls and ele- 

V* 


04 

8} 

(>2 

41 

44 

22 

vators . 

34 

30 

42 

64 

48 

32 

22 

12 

Connnero'il wheat m store 
In merchant mills and eh- 
vators and stortd for 

55 

204 

16R 

124 

8l 

22 

25 

16 

others . . 

n 

41 

79 

107 

8* 

50 

5* 

53 

Flour in term* of wheat« 

18 


16 

*5 

20 

l3 

21 

*9 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lOTAL . . . 

USA wheat in bond in 



392 

393 

204 

(1) 108 

163 

(2) 122 

Canada . 


15 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 


T- ~ 

—1— 

— 

— 

——— 

— 

— 

—.— 

Total Stocks . . . 

l80 

342 

408 

397 

204 

168 

1*3 

122 

Dess minimum carry-over 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 


— 

——— 

——— 

... 

-• —- 

—.— 

——— 


Exportable Stocks . . 

84 

237 

3<>5 

202 

189 

63 

58 

17 


(1) Exclusive of Canadian wheat in bond but including 1.5 million bushels of wheat of for¬ 
eign origin — (2) Including 12 million bushels of the new wheat crop 


Canada — Official statistics record the subjoined estimates of residual stocks 
of wheat and flour in Canada on 1 August. In addition to these stocks there must 
also be taken into account those of Canadian grain admitted free into the United States 
and lying there on 1 August. They amounted to the following quantities in million 


bushels. 

A-verage 

1 926 30 

*931 

193a 

1933 

1934 

*935 

1936 

*937 

In Canada.. . 

75 

134 

132 

212 

194 

203 

IOO 

33 

In U. S. A. 

12 

6 

5 

7 

10 

11 

19 

4 

Total Stocks * * • 

87 

140 

*37 

219 

204 

214 

128 

37 

Dess minimum carry-over 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

Exportable Stocks . . 

60 

1X3 

no 

X92 

177 

^87 

101 

20 
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Argentina. — Taking into account exports and stocks on i January the export¬ 
able stocks on i August of each year were as follows in million bushels. 

^936*30 1931 1933 1933 1934 1933 1937 

Exportable stocks .... 62 49 33 50 90 57 32 22 

Australia. — Taking into account exports and stocks on 1 December export¬ 
able stocks on 1 August are indicated below in million bushels. 



Average 
1926 30 

193* 1933 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

*937 

Exportable stocks . 

. . 26 

49 38 

43 

73 

45 

34 

31 

The aggregate figures of the exportable stocks at the end of the season for the 

four large exporting countries 

as well as those of the floating supplies 

are as follows 


Exportable wheat stocks at end of season . 





(million bushels). 





Years 


United 
States 1) 

Canada 

a) 

Argentina 

Australia 

Quantity 

afloat 

Totals 

Average 1926-30 . . 


... 84 

60 

62 

26 

41 

273 

1931 . 


• • • 237 

113 

49 

49 

38 

486 

1932 


• 303 

no 

33 

38 

30 

5 M 

1933 . 


. 292 

192 

50 

43 

32 

609 

1934 . 


. . . 189 

177 

90 

73 

35 

5 b 4 

1935 . 

. . . 

... 63 

187 

57 

46 

18 

371 

193 6 . 


... 58 

IOI 

32 

33 

21 

245 

1937 . 


. . . 17 

10 

22 

30 

26 

105 


1) Including domestic wheat in store in Canada, 
the U. S A. 


2) Including domestic wheat in store m 


II. — Consumption op the exporting countries. 

In the following tables are given for each country the data on which the figures 
of home consumption in the four large exporting countries have been based. 

North America. — On the basis of the official data of production, commerce 
and stocks, wheat consumption in Canada and the United States in recent seasons 
may be calculated as follows in million bushels. 

Average 


Canada 

1926/27 

to 1930(31 

1931/3* 

1932/33 

* 933/34 

* 934/35 

* 935 / 3 3 

*936-37 

Production. 

-f Interior stocks on 1 Au- 

436 

321 

443 

282 

277 

276 

229 

gust. 

75 

134 

132 

212 

194 

203 

109 

Available supplies on 








1 August. 

— August-July net ex¬ 


455 

575 

494 

470 

485 

338 

ports . . .. 

295 

206 

263 

193 

164 

253 

194 

— Interior stocks on 31 








July . 

95 

132 

212 

194 

203 

109 

33 

= Consumption. 

121 

117 

100 

107 

103 

123 

Ut 
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Average 







United States 

19*6/27 
to 1040/41 

1931 / 3 * 

*9S*/33 

1933/34 

1934/33 

1935/3® 

1936/37 

Production. 

-f Interior Stocks on 1 

866 

942 

757 

552 

526 

626 

626 

July. 

186 

327 

392 

393 

294 

167 

163 

** Available supplies on 








r July. 

X,052 

1,269 

x,i 49 

945 

820 

793 

789 

— J uly-J une net exports . 

— Interior stocks on 30 

l6l 

126 

35 

28 

( 1 ) l 

(i) 28 

(1) *4 

June. 

210 

392 

393 

294 

167 

163 

122 

« Consumption. 

68l 

751 

*21 

623 

656 

658 

691 

(1) Net imports. 








Argentina. — The consumption in the last five years is 

estimated as follows: 


Average 
1926 30 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Million bushels. 

85 

94 

96 

92 

102 

91 

97 


Australia. — On the basis of official data for production, trade and end of season 
stocks the consumption in the last five years is estimated as follows. 



Average 
1926 30 

1931 

2932 

2933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Million bushels . . . 

. . 50 

52 

47 

6 r 

f >3 

55 

54 


III. — Exports. 

The quantities of wheat (with flour reduced to the corresponding equivalents in 
grain) exported during the last seasons (i August-31 July) from all the principal expor¬ 
ting countries are given in the following table. The data refer to net exports, that is, 
exports less imports. 

World wheat exports . 

Average 


Country 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1933/34 

1934/35 

1935/36 

1936/37 

Canada.. 

293 

208 

259 

190 

164 

245 

209 

United States. 

153 

120 

42 

32 

to 4 

(1) n 

(1) xo 

Argentina. 

164 

140 

132 

147 

181 

69 

16X 

Australia. 

98 

154 

148 

84 

106 

IOO 

98 

India. 

(1) X 

3 

z 

(1) 1 

1 

2 

19 

Bulgaria. 

2 

XI 

3 

4 

0 

I 

8 

Hungary. 

23 

18 

7 

29 

13 

17 

25 

Poland and Lithuania . . 

(1) 3 

3 

X 

2 

5 

9 

5 

Romania. 

8 

37 

0 

0 

4 

6 

38 

Yugoslavia. 

10 

15 

1 

I 

4 

X 

18 

Turkey, Iran and Iraq, . 

0 

4 

X 

3 

6 

2 

12 

Algeria. 

4 

0 

Q 

12 

13 

xo 

6 

Tunisia. . 

4 

9 

5 

0 

5 

4 

(1) 1 

Morocco . 

3 

8 

6 

8 

8 

5 

(1) 3 

Chile and Uruguay . . . 

(I) i 

(1) 1 

(I) 3 

(1) 2 

4 

5 

4 


—■i —■■■ 


.... 

-.— 




Totais . * . 

762 

736 

6x4 

5 H 

514 

476 

603 


33 

65 

17 

35 

2 

29 

4 

World Exports . . . 

795 

801 

631 

*548 

51b 

505 

607 


(l) Net imports, not included in the totals. 
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Taking account, however, of the fact that for several years part of the exports 
from Canada and the United States has not actually been shipped overseas but has 
passed from one to the other of these countries to remain in store at its destination, 
there have been deducted from the total exports above indicated, the amounts of which 
are increased from the beginning to the end of each season, the stores of Canadian wheat 
in the United States and those of United States wheat in Canada. On the other hand 
the inverse operation has been carried out when the amounts stored have decreased. 

IV. _ KrT Imports of Wheat in Europe 

The data of net imports of the various European importing countries, are given 
m the following table The figures of wheat include flour reduced to its equivalent 
in gram 

Net imports of uJuat into Europe (including flour in terms of wheat) 

(Million bushels) 


COl \ TRIES 

\\ LY 

1 " to 

KrtO 31 


1 n n 

»m 34 

i / 1 b 

1 30 

1 ir> */ 

United Kingdom 

2 U) 

24 0 

215 

21S 

200 

205 

10S 

Irish Free State 

18 

20 

is 

20 

l 7 

35 

I- 

Germany 

< 7 

- 3 

5 

*) f 

10 

3) O 

V 

Austria 

16 

14 

13 

10 

10 

7 

ro 

Bel go Luxemburg 

43 

47 

30 

H 

40 

39 

39 

Denmark 

11 

17 

12 

H 

39 

9 

0 

Spam 

4 

11 

0 

0 

n 

0 

2) 7 

Finland 

5 

1 

4 

f 

4 

4 

4 

France 

17 

77 

33 

*7 

I) IS 

S 

8 

Estonia and Latvia 

3 

2 

0 

0 

J1 2 

U <2 

1 

Greet e 

21 


-O 

1 r 

35 

1 5 

22 

Italy 

77 

33 

T 1 

0 

T2 

6 


Norway 

7 

9 

9 

0 

9 

8 

s 

Netherlands 


3 i 

27 

22 

20 

22 

21 

Portugal 

5 

3 

2 

1 

I 

3 ) 4 

O 

Sweden 

7 

7 

3 

I 

I) 2 

I) 2 

0 

Switzeiland 

18 

26 

23 

18 

39 

37 

18 

Czechoslovakia 

18 

25 

12 

O 

I 

2 

I) 9 

Malta, Albania, etc 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total 

620 

61 5 

449 

395 


35 2 

47* 


1 ) Net exports deducted from the totals — 2) Rough estimate 
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V- — European apparent consumption op wheat 

The following figures on apparent consumption of wheat in Europe have been 
obtained by adding to the interior production of each country the net imports (of 
wheat and flour in terms of wheat) without taking occount of variations of stocks 
between the beginning and the end of each year 


Apparent consumption of wheat tn the European importing countries 



Average 
19,26 27 to 

*93° 

(in millions bushels) 

1931 3* 1932 33 

1933 34 

1934 31 

*935 3* 

1036 37 

United Kingdom 

267 

278 

259 

280 

269 

270 

253 

Irish Free State 

20 

20 

19 

22 

21 

22 

20 

Germany 

191 

179 

189 

201 

177 

171 

194 

Austria 

2$ 

25 

25 

25 

23 

22 

23 

Felgo Luxemburg 

5 » 

61 

5b 

59 

58 

5b 

57 

Denmark 

2 1 

27 

23 

24 

32 

24 

18 

Spam 

i47 

145 

184 

138 

187 

158 

129 

Finland 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

9 

9 

France 

318 

341 

366 

370 

321 

293 

264 

Estonia and Latwa 

7 

5 

7 

9 

10 

7 

9 

Greece 

33 

35 

37 

39 

40 

42 

43 

Italy 

300 

278 

283 

307 

245 

2 38 

283 

Norway 

8 

9 

9 

O 

10 

10 

11 

Netherlands 

37 

38 

40 

38 

37 

38 

37 

Portugal 

15 

10 

25 

16 

25 

18 

9 

Sweden 

24 

24 

27 

28 

26 

22 

22 

Swit7erland 

21 

30 

27 

23 

25 

23 

22 

Oechoslm akia 

66 

66 

66 

73 

5i 

64 

46 

Albania, Malta etc 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

Total 

1 571 

1587 

1 657 

1 682 

1 5<>8 

G542 

1.453 


— __ 

— 

- 

— 

— 

_ 

- 


VI. — Extra-European imports. 

The imports of extra-European countries are calculated in a somewhat approximate 
fashion by taking the difference between aggregate exports and imports of European 
countries and also the quantities afloat at the beginning and end of each season It 
should be observed that the calculations do not make any allowance for loss in weight 
during transit or from handling at shipment and at discharge, for the consequences 
of sea accidents or for quantities consumed by crews and passengers. Thus the actual 
shipments to non-European countries are certainly below the quantities indicated by 
the following calculations It may, however, be assumed that the quantities which 
fail to reach their destination do not vary much from year to year, so that the proce¬ 
dure adopted may be adjudged generally as sufficiently exact. 


** to Ingl . 
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WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 


The data forming the basis of this calculation are given below in million bushels: 


Average 



1926*27 to 

1930-3* 

1931*3* 

*932-33 

* 933-34 

* 934-33 

* 935 - 3 ^ 

1936-37 

World exports (including 
U.S.S.R.). 

705 

80 X 


548 

516 

505 

607 

-f Quantity afloat at the 
beginning of the sea¬ 
son . 

4 * 

38 

30 

32 

35 * 

18 

21 

— Quantity afloat at the 

end of the season . 

41 

30 

3 * 

35 

18 

21 

26 

5= World imports .... 

795 

S09 

629 

545 

533 

502 

602 

— Quantity imported into 
European countries . 

620 

615 

449 

395 

358 

352 

438 

** Quantity imported by 
extra-European coun¬ 
tries . 

l 75 

194 

180 

150 

175 

x 5 ° 

164 


We have tried to obtain roughly in a more direct way the total ntt imports of 
the extra-European importing countries, by taking for all the countries not publishing 
monthly statistics the annual returns of foreign trade and from these we have cal¬ 
culated the arithmetic net average for two consecutive years, thus substituting for 
the statistics of the calendar year those of the nearest commercial season, For the 
countries publishing monthly commercial statistics we have retained the figures of the 
season i August to 31 July. The results of these calculations show that the diver¬ 
gences from the results obtained by the indirect method are smaller than might be 
supposed. 

Aggregate approximate figures of net imports of wheat in the extra-European countries . 

(million bushels) 


Average 


Importing countries of: 

1926*27 to 
1930-31 

*931-32 

*932-33 

1933*34 

*934-35 

*935-36 

*936-37 

North America.... 

19.1 


x 5 -i 

15*8 

1) 19.8 

1) 48.5 

1) 36-7 

vSouth America .... 

445 

42-3 

43-0 

45.6 

43-6 

47.8 

49*6 

Asia. 

, 68 0 

107.7 

97 *o 

66.9 

<> 9.8 

42.6 

349 

Africa. 

^ 4*3 

17.6 

9*6 

8.8 

ix.8 

9*9 

18.4 

Oceania. 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

i*5 

1.8 

2.2 

1.8 

Total . . 

. 1581 

184.9 

166.9 

138.6 

148,8 

I5I.0 

* 4*4 


JJ-ssyusiia. 


1) Including the net imports of United States. 
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PRODUCTION CEREALS 


Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 

Europe. 

Germany * During September rainfall was, generally speaking, sufficient through¬ 
out the Reich and was distributed very evenly. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to spelt this year 
is about 161,000 acres against 170,000 in 1936 and 256,000 on the average of the 
live years ending 1935, percentages 94 9 and 63 o The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 2,262,000 centals against 2 ,t 18,000 and ^,153,000, percentages 
106 8 and 71 7 

The corresponding figures for meslin are as follows Area — 1,473,000 acres, 
1,280,000 acres and 995,000 acres, percentages 1149 and 1478 Production - 
24,819,000 centals (42,792,000 bushels); 20,709,000 (35,705,000) and 15,830,000 
(27 294,000), percentages 1198 and 3568 

lustna During September the weather was rather cool and wet In the higher 
districts snow-falls and the first night frosts were reported 

The work of harvesting cereals was exceptional!} prolonged as the result of wet 
weather in August and September, and considerable damage was done to the crops. 
Spring cereals, particularly oats, were surprised by snow which fell in the higher dis¬ 
tricts, so that the crop was harvested only at the end of September Wet weather 
and the lateness of the harvest caused a delay also in the work of preparing the land 
for winter cereals At the end of October only winter barley was sown in most of 
the country 

According to the most recent estimate, production of meslin this year is about 
519,700 centals (551,000 bushels) against 262,700 (452,900) in 1936 and 257,500 (444,0*10) 
on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages 121 7 and 1242 

Belgium During September the weather was generally hot and sunny, except 
tor some wet, cold days that occurred in the middle of the month 

The preparation of the soil for winter sowing was actively pressed forward. The 
sowing of some rye and barley has already been accomplished 

Bulgaria The variable but generally warm, dry weather of September favoured 
the threshing and harvesting of cereals Delay in the w*ork of housing was caused 
in some parts of Sofia by heavy ram winch fell during the first decade of the month 
According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year is 
about 203,200 acres against 180,900 in 1936 and 223,200 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935, percentages in 2 and 90 2 The corresponding production is esti¬ 
mated at about 2,272,000 centals (3,918,000 bushels) against 2,133,000 (3,677,000 and 
2,370,000 (4,087,000), percentages 106 5 and 95 9 

Denmark: Area cultivated to meslin this year is 701,600 acres against 802,100 in 
1936 and 810,100 on the average of the five years ending 1935 jiercentages 94 9 and 

94 

Estonia * During the harvest and threshing w eather conditions were on the whole 
satisfactory. Production of meslin this year is estimated at 1,920,600 centals (3,311,400 
bushels) against 1,746,000 (3,010,400) in 1936 and 1,870,400 (3,224,800) on the average 
of the five years ending 1935, percentages 1100 and 102.7 

France: The second production estimates of cereals, published in the statistical 
tables above, are better than was indicated last month Yields per acre are better than 
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PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


Area and production of wheat. 


Countries 

f) AREA 


1937 

*937/ 
*938 

1 

1 

*930 

1936 / 

*937 

Aver. 
*93* 
to*935 

*93*/ 

*932 

t0 , 
*935/ 
1936 

- _ 

1936 

1936 / 

*937 

1937 

>37738 

Aver 

*xoo 

*937 

1937/38 

*936 

*936/37 

i.ooo acres 


| i,ooo cents 

Germany . 

4,879 

5,151 

5,471 

94.7 

89.2 

96,717 

97,597 

Austria 

642 

624 

554 

102.9 

116.0 

8,682 

8,424 

•Belgium . . 

423 

424 

391 

998 

108.4 


9,692 

Bulgaria 

2.861 

2.822 

3,023 

101.4 

94.6 

33,8% 

35,583 

•Denmark 

319 

296 

272 

107 8 

1173 


6,759 

•Spam 


10,768 

11,261 




72.896 

Estonia . 

166 

162 

140 

102.7 

11*9.2 

1,664 

1,460 

Finland 

242 

215 

99 

112.4 

245.0 

3,594 

3.265 

•France . . 

w) 12.772 

12,712 

13,276 

— 

— 


153,562 

Greece . . 

2,118 

2,065 

1,755 

102 5 

120.7 

20,177 

11,722 

Hungary . . 

3,784 

4.029 

3,932 

93.9 

% 2 

41,997 

52,674 

•Irish Fr St. 


255 

70 




4,704 

Italv 

12,820 

12,693 

12,260 

1*01 0 

104.6 

177.609 

134,744' 

Eat via . . . 

339 

319 

295 

1062 

114.6 

4,042 

3.163, 

Lithuania . 

516 

485 

507 

106 4 

101 6 

4,794 

4,766 

Luxemburg 

45 

45 

34 

100 0 

131.2 

714 

642 

Malta . . 

9 

10 

9 

95.9 

99.3 

196 

141 j 

Norway 

79 

75 

38 

106 2 

2083 

1,514 

1.257 

Netherlands. 

320 

374 

315 

85 6 

101 6 

7,716 

9345' 

Poland 

4,183 

4,305 

4,333 

97 2 

96.5 

39,463 

47.015 

Portugal . 

1,093 

1,157 

1,376 

94.4 

79.4 

8.724 

5,190 

Romania 

8618 

8,481 

7,893 

101.6 

109 2 

81,602 

77,231; 

Un Kingdom: 







i 

Engl andW. 

1,731 

1,704 

1,535 

101.6 

112.7 

29,299 

30.8671 

Scotland 

100 

94 

76 

106.7 

132 0 

2,509 

2.1281 

•N. Ireland 

4 

7 

6 

63 3 

72.1 


164 

Sweden 

726 

695 

701 

104.6 

103.6 

1*5,898 

12.915, 

Switzerland 

174 

172 

149 

101.3 

117 1 

3,697 

2.682 

Creches! 1 ) 

2,108 

2 , 2 % 

2,229 

91.8 

94.6 

29.758 

33,350 1 

Yugoslavia 

5,269 

5.463 

5,112 

96 5 

103 I 

51,752 

64.454 

Total Europe 

52,822 

53,436 

51,836 

98.9 

1019 

666,014 

640.615 

♦USSR 

a) 101,678 

96.116 

87,437 

105.8 

116.3 


... 


719 

509 

524 

141.2 

137 1 

11,515 

7.487) 

canaaa j g ^ 

24,855 

24,760 

25,106 

100.3 

99 ft 

101,399 

130.0441 

United > it?) 

47,079 

37,608 

35.540 

125,2 

132 5 

412,887 

311.4081 

States j s ) 

21,119 

11.212 

16,354 

188.41 

1291 

119,400 

64,469 

Mexico. 

1,273 

1,263 

1,229 

1008 

103 6 

6,730 

8,164 

Total N Am . 

95045 

75,372 

78.753 

12611 

120 7 

651.931 

521,572 

•Cyprus . . . 

e e * 

190 

1761 .. 



1,105 

Chosen . 

839 

818 

800 

102.6 

1*04.9 

6,625 

4.847) 

India . . 

33,222 

33,639 

33,825 

98 8 

98 2 

219,699 

211,008! 

•Iraq . . 

... 

3,000)3) 2.417 



• . . 

11.795, 

•Japan . . . 

, , 

1,686 

1,440 

t T * 



27,117' 

Manchukuo 

... 

2,682 

3,102 

1 . T 

• « < 

25,164 

18,406 1 

•Palestine . 

*. • 


472 




1.677, 

Syria a Deb, 

1,349 

1,316 

1,253 

102.5 

1*0*7 6 

*10*315 

9,4221 

•Transjordan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


898! 

Turkey. 

8,323 

8,843 

7,983 

94.1 

104.3 

84,188 

83,099 

Total A i ta $) 

46,415 

47,298 

46,963 

98.1 

983 

345.991 

326,782 

Algeria. . . 

4,062 

4,287 

3,907 

948 

104,0 

20',397 

17,864 

Egypt . . . 

1,421 

1.464 

1,549 

97.1 

91 8 

27.226 

27,421 

•Eritrea. , . 


40 

14 


• • • 

* 8 • 

249 

•Kenya 4 ) . . 



41 

. . . 


♦ • • 

• • • 

Libya . . . 

*‘*111 

80 

46 

137.7 

241*6 

592 

251 

F. Morocco . 

2.743 

3.194 

5) 3,019 

85.9 

— 

11,023 

7.341, 

Tunisia . . 

2,219 

* 1,221 

2,019 

18K7 

109.9 

11.023 

4,850 

Total N. Aft 

10,556 

10.246 

10,540 

103.1 

100.1 

70.261 

57,727 

•Argentina * 

6 ) 17.594 

6)17,503 

6 ) 17,954 

100.5 

98.0 


148.702 

•Chile. , . . 

... 

1,917 

1,826 


.. • 

. •« 

17,222 

•Uruguay . . 

... 

998 

1,116 


... 

... 

6,301 

•Un S. Africa 


2,133 

1763 

... 

.,. 

1 i4> 1 

9,717 

•Australia. . 

13,700 

12,351 

I3,982| 110 9 

98.0 


90,064 

•N. Zealand . 

.., 

... 

266 

... 

... 

... 

4,290 

Totals §. . 


n»jJ m .9 

1,704,107 

1,046,000 


f) Production 


Average 

1931 
to 1935 

* 93 */ 3 « 

to 

1935/36 


106,000. 
7.9%' 
9,254 
30,592 
7,214 
96,204 
1,398 
1,509 
190,015 
13.145,, 
45.891 
1,690' 


3,597 

6,737 

5,2721 

5,995 

5,582 

7 991 

7,942 

9 3fMj 

518 

1,190 

1,070 

*863 

165 

326 

236 

274^ 

620 

2.524 

2.094 

1.034 

8,353 

12.860 

15,575 

13.922 

43,549 

65.770 

78,357! 

72,58ft 

11,864 

14,540 

8.651 

19.773 

57,949 

136,001 

128,7)6 

%37« 

31,409 

48,8321 

51,445* 

52.34« 

W5, 

4.181 

3,547 

3,2261 


14.264 

2,978 

33,607 

46,830 

630.038 

571.965 

7,668 

200,458 

311,058 

96,724 

7,160 

623,068^ 

1,103 

5,47li 

210,269, 

7,44l| 

24.220 

22,777, 

1.598 

8,680 

1,379, 

55.732 

302,929, 

19,674f 

26,293 

57 

252 

149 

> 

72,224 

135,462 

17,670 

6,853 


103,139 

4,976 

1 ,0*8,M» 


I 

1937 | 1936 

* 937/38 1 * 936/37 


Average 

193* 
to 1935 

* 93 */ 3 * 
to 
» 935'36 


I,ooo bushels 


161,192 

14.469 j 

56,492 


2,774 
5,989j 

33,627 

69,994 

296,009 


162.6591 

14,040 

16,153 

59,304 

11.265 

121,490 

2,433 

5.442; 

255.932 

19.537 

87.788] 

7,839 

224.568 


176,6 
13,323 
15,424 
50,985 
12,023 
160,331 
2,33 
2,51! 
316.68! 
2I.90C 
76,483 
2.81; 


26,495 

6.162 

49.596 

86,252 


273. 
21.5241 
4,4701 
55,582 
107.421 


*937 

* 937/38 


*936 

* 936 ' 

*937 

»-IOO| 


]Aver. 

«*I0O 


99.1 91,2 
103 0 108.6 

95 3 1*10.8 


114.0, 119 1 
110.1'238.1 

172 II 15*35 
79 7| 91,5 
... I . . 

131.8 110.8 
1278 1124 
100 6 85 9 
111.2; 1380 
138 6, 119.0 
120,5 244 1 
82.6 92.4 
83 9 906 
168.1; 73.5 
105 T 140 8 

949 ! 93 3 

117.9 129 6 


1,110,003 /, 067,673] 



19,192* 
168.999) 
688.145, 
199,000| 
11,216 
1,086,552^ 

it,*041' 
366.165 


41.939 

i 7,192 

140.311 

576,648 

33,995, 

45,376 


987 

18,372 

18,372 

117,102 


*, 000,000 


12,478! 12,779 

216.740! 334.097 

519,013 518,430 

107.448 161.206 

13.606 11,933 

869,285\ 1338,445 

1.842) 1.838 

8,078 9,118 

351,680 350,448* 

19,658 3 ) 12.401 
45,194) 40,365 

- 37,960 

2,663 
14,467 
2,298 
92.884 
504,877 

32.7891 
43,822' 
86 
419i 
249 
5) 29,235 
14,256 
120371 


30.675 

2,795 

15 , 704 ! 

1,497, 

138,496 

544,633\ 

29,773 

45.701 

414 

* *418 
12,234 


96309 

247,832 

28,702 

10301 

16.195' 

150,106 

7,150 


225.766 

29,45ft 

11,421 

I448tti 

mm. 


153.8 
78.0 
132 6 ( 
185.2 
82 4 
125 0^ 

1*36 7| 
104.1 


136 7 
109 5 

foul 

1053 

114 2\ 
99.3) 


235.9 

130.2 

227.3 
121.7 


mi 


150 2 
50.6 
132.7 
123 4 
940 
1046 

liV. 1 

104 5 


1105 

1 * 1*88 

1*51*1 
114 2 
103 7 
103.5 

#5.1 

128.9 

973 


m 3 


See notes on page 775 ■ 
















4 *** and production of rye. 


Countries 

t) Area 



t) 

Pbouucxiok 




m 7 

l<137/ 

1938 

1930 

*936/ 

*937 

Aver¬ 

age 

193 * 

to 

*933 

*93 */ 
193* 
to 

*935/ 

*936 

/0 * 937/38 

*937 

*937/^8 

1936 

*930/37 

Average 
193* 
to *935 

*93*/3* 
to 

1935/30 

*937 

_ 

*937/38 

*930 

*936/37 

Average 
*93* 
to *935 

*93*/32 

to 

*935/36 

% *-222 
* * 937/36 

*936 

1936 / 
*937 
** roo 

Aver. 

*»IOO 

1936 

* 938 / 

*937 

**IOQ 

Avcjr, 

*»IOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Germany . . 

10,270 

11,154 

11.056 

92.1 

92.9 

149,081 

162,844 

171,328 

266,217 

290,793 

305,945 

91.5 

87,0 

Austria. . . 

801 

921 

947 

96.8 

94.1 

9.425 

10,420 

13,130 

16,830 

18,608 

23.4*7 

90.4 

714 

* Belgium . . 

378 

385 

479 

98.3 

78.9 


7,873 

10,608 

.. * 

14.060 

18.944 

*.. 

, 

Bulgaria . . 

456 

434 

517 

104.9 

88.1 

4,644 

4,469 

4,880 

8,293 

7.980 

8,714 

103.9 

9S.2 

♦Denmark . . 

343 

327 

350 

105.1 

98.1 


4,392 

5,490 

,,, 

7.842 

9,804 

. *. 


♦Spain . . . 


1,471 

1,466 


... 


10,110 

12,150 


18,053 

21.697 

... 

... 

Estonia . . 

367 

338 

363 

108.7 

101.2 

4,570 

3,384 

4,204 

8,161 

' 6,044 

7,507 

135.0 

108.7 

Finland. . . 

598 

593 

570 

100.8 

105.0 

6.816 

7,143 

7.766 

15,743 

12,755 

13,871 

123.4 

113.5 

France . . . 

1.636 

1,634 

1.712 

100.1 

95.6 

16,325 

15,764 

18,042 

29,152 

28,150 

32.218 

103.6 

903 

Greece . . . 

176 

160 

178 

109.9 

98.7 

1.473 

926 

1.270 

2,631 

1,654 

2,267 

159,1 

116.1 

Hungary . . 

1,516 

1,607 

1,568 

94.3 

96.7 

13,564 

15,744 

15,978 

24,222 

28,115 

28,532 

86.2 

84.9 

♦Irish Free 














State . . . 


2 

3 


* •. 


38 

48 

,. • 

68 

85 

... 

... 

Italy. . . . 

259 

261 

285 

99.4 

91.0} 

3,193 

2.914 

3,517 

5,701 

5.204 

6.281 

109.5 

90.8 

Latvia . . . 

705 

637 

618 

110.7 

1141 

9,228 

6,24) 

6,864 

16.479 

11,145 

12.257 

147.9 

134.4 

Lithuania . 1 

1,259 

1.216 

U31 

103.5 

102.3 

13,249 

11,935 

12,548 

23,658 

21,313 

22.407 

111.0 

105.6 

Luxemburg . 

19 

19 

19 

100.0 

101.3 

274 

251 

270 

489 

449 

481 

109.1 

101.7 

Norway . . 

15 

15 

15 

100.0 

94.9 

260 

238 

248 

465 

425 

443 

109.4 

104.9 

Netherlands. 

557 

554 

449 

100.6 

124.0 

10.163 

10,673 

9,168 

18,149 

19,059 

16,371 

95.2 

110.9 

Poland . , . 

14.141 

14,410 

14.160 

98.1 

99.9 

122,798 

140,302 

140.952 

219.283 

250.541 

251,701 

87.5 

87.1 

Portugal . . 

569 

388 

376 

146.4 

151.1 

2,600 

1.941 

2.573 

4,642 

3.466 

4.595 

134.0 

101.0 

Romania . . 

1,060 

1,041 

939 

101.8 

112.9 

9.350 

9,992 

7.063 

16,697 

17,842 

12,613 

93.6 

132.4 

Sweden . . 

519 

530 

547 

97.9 

94.8 

9,511 

7,779 

9.393 

16,984 

13.891 

16.773 

1223 

101,3 

Switzerland. 

37 

38 

42 

97.2 

89.1 

679 

603 

773 

1,213 

1,077 

1.381 

112.5 

87.8 

Czecho¬ 














slovakia . . 

2.413 

2.510 

2.531 

96.1 

95.3 

31,906 

31.667 

38:849 

56,975 

56.549 

69,374 

100,8 

82.1 

Yugoslavia . 

627 

628 

615 

99.9 

102.1 

4,614 

4.481 

4,593 

8,239 

, 8,002 

8.202 

103.0 

100.5 

Total Europe 

38m 

39.088 

38,738 

97.4 

98.3 

425,723 

449,711 

473.411 

760.223 

803,062 

845,380 

94.7 

89.9 

♦U.S.S.R. . 

... 

... 

62,627 

... 

... 

... 

... 

483,652 

... 

... 

863.667 

... | 

... 

. tw) 

700 

457 

555 

153*1 

126.2 

2,569 

1,704 

2,846 

4,588 

3,042 

5,082 

150.8 

90.3 

Limaua . 1 

v s) 

tTuittad 

193 

178 

157 

108.6 

122.6 

612 

694 

770 

1,450 

1JZ39 

1,375 

117.0 

1053 

States. . . 

,, 3.%0 

2.757 

3.021 

143.6 

131.1 

29,047 

14,310 

19,027 

51.869 

25,554 

33,977 

203.0 

152.7 

Total N, Am. 

4.853 

3,392 

3,733 

143.0 

130.0 

32,428 

16,708 

22,643 

57,907 

29.835 

40.434 

194.1 

143.2 

Turkey. . . 

875 

909 

670 

96.2 

130.6 

10,540 

9,889 

5,824 

18,822 

17,660 

10,400 

106.6 

(81.0 

Algeria. . . 

4 

4 

3 

97.6 

114.4 

23 

16 

17 

41 

29 

31 

142.6 

134.0 

♦French 














Morocco . . 

... 

7 

3 

... 

... 

... 

20 

12 

... 

35 

22 

... 

... 

* Argentina . 

6 ) 2,100 

6)2,204 

6) 1,731 

95.3 

121.4 

... 

4,189 

5,626 

... 

7,480 

10.047 

••• 

... 

Tpxats . 

43,822 

43,393 

0,144 

101.0 

101.6 

468,714 

476,324 

501 jm 

836,993 

850,586 

896,245 

984 

934 


W note* on page 775* 
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Area and production of barley. 




f) Area 





t) 

Production 






1936 

1930 / 

1937 

Aver¬ 

age 

1931 

to 

1935 

193 ri 
1933 
to 

1935 / 

1936 

7o 1937/38 


1936 

*936/37 

Average 
*93* 
to 1935 

1931/3* 

to 

*933/36 


*93® 

1936/37 

Average 
*93* 
to 1935 

1991/54 

to 

*935/36 

* > 937/30 

Countries 

1937 

*937' 

1938 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

IOO 

Aver, 

*= 1 O 0 

*937 

1937/36 

*937 

1937/36 

*936 

*936/ 

*937 

a»roo 

Aver. 

**IOO 


j 1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Germany. . 

4.235 

4,041 

3,958 

104.8 

107.0 

78.184 

74,937 

1 

71,837, 

162,886 

156,122 

149,663 

104.3 

1086 

Austria . . 

397 

403 

415 

98.5 

95.6 

5,505 

6,130 

6,123, 

2,016' 

11,469 

12.771 

12,757 

89.8 

89.8 

•Belgium . . 

61 

74 

86 

82.5 

71.1 

1.748 

1 * - - 

3,642 

4,199 

» • , 

. ♦. 

Bulgaria , 

530 

484 

569 

109.7 

93.2 

7.041 

6,674 

6,444 

14,670 

13,905 

13,426 

105.5 

109.3 

•Denmark. . 

906 

912 

860 

99.4 

105.4 

19,802 

21,994 

41,255 

45,823 

... 

*. - 

•Spain . . . 


4,528 

4,683 

» ♦ t 

- * - 1 


37 690 

52,784 


78,523 

109,968 

990 

... 

Estonia . . 


250 

263 



1,895 

1,915 

2.280 

3,949 

3.989 

4,750 

83.1 

Finland . . 

324 

324 

312 

100.0 

103.7 

3,909 

4.165 

3,958 

8,143 

8,676 

8,245 

93.9 

98.8 

France . . 

1.765 

1.837 

1,795 

96.1 

98.3 

21,963 

22.467 

23,516 

45,758 

46,807 

48,993 

97.8 

93.4 

Greece . 

566 

511 

536 

110.8 

105 6 

5,123 

3,388 

4.268 

10.673 

7,058 

8.892 

1512 

120.0 

Hungary . . 

1.180 

1,161 

1,152 

101,6 

102.4 

10,580 

14,514 

13.832 

22,042 

30.238 

28,818 

72.9 

76.5 

•Irish Fr. St. 

130 

124 


... 1 


2,739 

2,8361 


5,707 

5,908 


... 

Italy. . . . 

483 

482 

5101 

Too 1 

94.7 

5,149 

4,246 

4,944 

10,728 

8,845 

10,300 

121.3 

104.2 

Latvia . . 

449 

468 

458 

95.9 

98,0 

4,750 

3,639 

4,417 

9,897 

7,580! 9,202 

130.6 

107.5 

Lithuania . 

524 

529 

501 

99.1 

104 6 

5,407 

5,128 

5.369 

11.264 

10,683 11,185 

105.4 

100,7 

Luxemburg. 

5 

5 

8 

1000 

66.3 

68 

61 

99 

142 

134 

207 

105 9 

68.7 

•Malta 7 ) 


5 

6 


... t 


83 

113 


173 

236 


11*8*3 

Norway 

149i 

149 

143 

99.7 

103.8 

2,864 

2,531 

2.420 

5,%7 

5,273 

5,042 

113.2 

Netherlands 

122 

106 

69 

1160 

177,7 

3,064 

2,666 

1,715| 

6,384 

5,554 

3.573 

1149 

178.7 

Boland 

3,046 

2.933 

2,993 

103 9 

101.8 

28.219, 

30,8% 

31,894 

58.791 

64.367 

66,447 

91 3 

88.5 

Portugal . , 

194 

193 

171 

100.4 

113.2 

957 

769 

942 

1.994 

l,603i 1.962 

124.4 

101.7 

Romania . 
U 11 Kingdom 

3.780 

3,980 

4,411 

95.0 

85 7 

1 

19,071 

35,535 

28,929 

1 

39,732 

74,033 

60.270 

53.7 

65.7 

Engl, a W. 

823 

819 

879 

100 5 

93 7 

12,835 

14,851 

15,922 

26.740 

30,940 

33,171 

864 

80.6 

Scotland 

82 

72 

78 

113.5 

105.3 

1.725 

1.478 

1,626 

3,593 

3,080 

3,388 

116.7 

106.1 

*N. Ireland 

3 

3 

2 

98.2 

144 6 


62 

43 


130 

90 


90.7 

Sweden 

255 

255 

270 

99.6 

94 2 

4,306 

4,404 

4,746 

8.970 

9.175 

9,889} 

97 8 

Switzerland 

II 

10 

15 

102.5 

70.3 

181 

155 

253 ( 

377 

322 

528 

II 7.1 

71.4 

Czechosl.. . 

1.661 

1.571 

1.686 

105.7 

98.5 

23.322 

22,462 

26,570 

48,589 

46,797 

55 354 

103.8 

87 8 

Yugoslavia . 

1.030 

1,051 

1,043 

98.0 

98.7, 

8,443 

9,322 

8,959j 

17.590 

19,421 

18,665 

90.6 

96.2 

Total hurope $ 

21.861 

21,634 

22235 

iou\ 

98, jJ 

254,561 

272,337 

271,063 

530,348 

577,373 

564,727 

93.5 

93.9 

*U. S. S. K . 

2)21,574 

2)20,150 

18,869 

107,1 

1 

114.3' 



145,729 



303,607 

... 

... 

Canada . . 

4,320 

4,432 

3,741 

97.5 

115.5 

42,135 

34,523 

34,486 

87,781 

71.922 

71.846 

122.1 

122,2 

United States 

11.166 

8 322 

10.5% 

134 2 

105,4 

111,840 

70.777 

101,177, 

233.000 

147,452 

210,785 

158.0 

1105 

Total N Am 

15,486 

12,754 

14,337 

121.4 

108 0 

153,975 

105,300 

135,663, 

320,781 

219,374 

282.631 

146.2 

ms 

•Cyprus. . . 


MO 

107 


t 


908 

777, 


1,891 

1,6)8 

4 

1*33.4 

Chosen . 

2 ,685 

2.616 

2,481 

102*7 

1082 

30,112 

22,292 

22.578 

62.734 

46,442 

47,038 

135.1 

•Iraq . . . 


2,000 3) 1.270 


... 

... 

12,125 

3 ) 6,449 


25.262 

3) 13,435 


♦ •. 

•Japan . . 


1.918 

1,979 




33,098 

36 327, 

... 

68,955 

75,683 


•.. 

•Palestine 


494 




1,216 

1.045 

*15,019 

2,534 

2,178 


,,. 

Syria & Leb 

’ 795 

72 7 766 

109 3 

103.7 

' 7.209 

6,792 

6,322 

14,151 

13,170 

106.1 

114.0 

•Transjord. 

— 

— 

- 

— 

i — 


371 

535j 


772 

1,114 


1532 

Turkey . . 

4,408 

4.484 

3,762 

98.3 

1172 

50,375 

50,788 

32.890 

104,949 

105,810 

68,522 

99*2 

Total Ana . 

7,888 

7,827 

7,009 

100.8 

1127 

87,696 

79,872 

61,790, 

182,702 

166.403 

128,730 

109M 

141.9 

Algeria . 

2.951 

3,120 

3,240 

94.6 

91 1 

12,487 

14,150 

16,486 

26,015 

29,480 

34,347 

\ 88.2 

75.7 

Egypt • • . 

271 

282 

308 

95.9 

88.0 

5,074 

5,196 

4,847^ 

10,571 

10,825 

10,098 

97.7 

104.7 

•Eritrea. . . 

* « • 

91 

56 

• * « 

... 


440 

331 

916 

689 

• • » 

121.9 

Libya . 4 . 

346 

179 

407 

193.1 

85.2 

* *1,243 

261 

1,019 

* *2,589 

543 

2,124 

476.6 

F. Morocco 

4,201 

4,104 

5) 3,684 

102.4 

—> 

16,755 

33,651 

5) 25,173 

34,907 

70.108 

5) 52,444 

49,8 

— 

Tunisia . . 

1,503 

741 

1.240 

202,8 

121.2 

4,409 

1.653 

5,027j 

52,552 

9,186 

3,445 

10,472 

266.7 

87.7 

Total A fnca 

9.272 

8,426 

8,879 

110,0 

104.4 

39,968 

54,911 

83,268 

114,401 

109,485 

72.8 

76,1 

•Argentina . 

6) 1,915 

6)1,925 

6) 1,746 

99.5 

109.7 

... 

14.330 

13,694 


29,855 

28,530 

• » a 

, . . 

•Chile. . . . 

178 

161 

•,, 

... 


2,169 

2,394 

*.. 

4,519 

4,987 

a * • 

. . , 

•Uruguay . . ; 

... 

49 

18 

... 

... 

... 

381| 

129 

| 


794 

268 

1 - 

* k * 

«N. Zealand* 

... 


19 



... 

337 

306 

... 

703 

637 

... ! 

... 

TOTAMI 

54,507 

50,641 

52,450 

107.6 

1 

101*9 

1 

536,200 

512,420 

521,068 

1417,099 

1,067,551 

1,085,573 

104.6 

102.9 


See notes os page 775 . 






Arm and production of oats. 


f) Production 



(t) Hie years indicated ate those Ol the harvest, single years reterrmg to the northern hemisphere, double years to 
the southern. — *) Countries not -included in the totals. — $) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable am cultivated ta some countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area. —• 
to) Winter crop, — *) Spring crop. — x) Including spelt. — a) Area provided for in the Plan — 3! Average of three 
wars. — 4) Cultivation by Europeans only- — 3) Incomplete data — 6) Area sown — 7) Barley and mesllti 
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PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


in 1936, 10 centals (17 8 bushels) per acre for rye against 9.6 {17.2); 12.4 (25,8) per 
acre for barley against 12.2 (25.5); and 12.7 (39.6) per acre for oats against 11-4 (35.7). 
The average yield of oats is higher than that of the last three years and equal to the 
average yield of 193 *-35- The specific gravity of rye and oats is good {57.1 and 37,1 lb. 
per bushel), but it is mediocre for barley (50.4 lb. per bushel), though even for barley 
it is better than last year. 

For wheat, no official estimate of acreage and production has yet been published. 
Reports however show that threshing, which was almost finished in the west at the 
beginning of October and was in progress in other areas, confirms in most cases the 
previous forecasts namely variable yields, but on the whole rather lower than last 
year. 

The lack of any precise information on the area under cultivation makes it diffi¬ 
cult to draw any clear conclusions on the size of the probable deficit of this year’s 
production compared with last year On the other hand, it is reported that the grains 
are of excellent quality, very dry and of high specific gravity. 

Weather conditions were generally favourable for field work The drought was 
interrupted about 10 September by a spell of widespread rain, with a drop in tem¬ 
perature, that lasted until 20 September, when it was succeeded by another spell of 
fine weather that lasted to the end of the month The first week of October was 
again rather wet, but fine weather returned and lasted up to the middle of the month 

Field work, made imposvsible by drought up to mid-September was afterwards 
resumed, particularly the dressing of the soil The sowing of winter rye, oats and 
barley began in the north about the end of September and was continued thereafter 
on land that was mostly well prepared 

According to the preliminary, estimate the area cultivated to meslin this year 
is about 169,000 acres against 182,000 in 1936 and igi ,000 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935, percentages 93 2 and 88 6 The corresponding production is esti 
mated at about 1,789,000 centals (3,084,000 bushels) against 1,923,000 (3,316,000) and 
2,187,000 (3,711,000), percentages 030 and 81 8 

Greece By the middle of September the threshing ot cereals was completed 
everywhere, even in the mountain regions The latest cereal production estimate, 
though showing a slight diminution below the previous estimate, fully confirms the 
exceptionally abundant harvest of this year 

According to the most recent estimate, production of mixed grains this year Is 
about 982,700 centals (1,694,000 bushels) against 854,000 (1,472,000) in 1936 and 
757,400 (1,306,000) on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentage.s 1x5.1 
and 129 8 

Hungary During the three weeks, 15 September to 5 October, the weather was 
very variable On the whole, day temperatures were above average The rains, 
alternating with sunny weather, were favourable for field work, and the quantity of 
rain that fell was above average over 60 per cent of the country 

By 5 October the threshing of cereals was finished throughout the country 
According to the latest estimates, the specific gravity of cereals in the 1936-37 season 
appears as follows 


Wheat.59-65 lb. per bushels 

Rye.51-62 » » » 

Barley.44-55 » » » 

Oats.28-39 » » » 
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At the beginning of October, the sowing of winter cereals was in progress. 
Barley and rye sown early sprouted normally and are growing well, Sowing of winter 
wheat had hardly begun at this time. 

Insh Free State. The weather during September was variable with a good deal 
of rain, but generally speaking the work of harvesting was carried out with little 
difficulty. The quality of the crops is generally good. Wheat yields are about the 
same as last year* and barley yields about average, while oat yields are regarded 
as good 

Italy. During the first fortnight of September weather conditions were on the 
whole unfavourable for cereal crops. Consequently the work of preparing the fields 
for autumn crops was delayed. 

Latvia • During September warm and sunny weather prevailed and the temperature 
was between 1.5 and 2 5 degrees above normal. Only towards the end of the month 
did the first frosts occur 

Lithuania During September the weather was sunny, hot and dry Conditions 
were very favourable for field work and crops have been housed in dry weather. 

Production of meslin this year is estimated at 3,097,500 centals (5,340,600 bushels 
against 2,608,500 (4,497,500) in 1936 and 2,603,300 (4,488,500) on the average of the 
five years ending 1935, percentages 118 7 and 1190 

Xorway Area cultivated to meslin this year is about 11,000 acres against 10,800 
in 1936 and 13,000 on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages 102.2 
and The corresponding production is estimated at about 215,500 centals (371,600 

bushels) against 202,100 (348,500) and 222,900 (384,300), percentages 106 6 and 96 7. 

Poland * In the first decade of September, the weather was hot and mostly dry. 
The lack of rain which in some areas had lasted three or four weeks made it difficult 
to sow winter cereals at the usual tiiue Later almost universal rain which followed a 
sharp drop in temperature at the beginning of the second decade and also the return 
of hot calm weather enabled the resumption of the sowing of cereals which at the beginn¬ 
ing of the third decade was finished only in the southern provinces. 

Romania The sowing of winter cereals was continued during the first week of 
October The work was done in good conditions It is estimated that there will be 
an increase of 15 per cent in the area sown to winter wheat over that sown in the 
autumn of 1936 More selected wheat has been sown than in the preceding years. 

Vmted Kingdom Generally the weather in England and Wales during September 
was fine and warm At the beginning and at the end of the month temperatures were 
above average but during the middle of the month an unsettled and showery, but 
mainly cool spell was experienced Conditions were very favourable during the month 
for harvesting, which was practically finished by the end of September, and much of 
the autumn sowing was already accomplished in very favourable weather In parts 
of Scotland heavy rain retarded the harvest in the first half of September But mostly 
the weather was fair 

Cereal crops were generally reported free from disease in England and Wales, bunt 
and smut being less prevalent than usual The quality and condition of wheat are 
generally good, though in some districts the grain is rather small The quality and 
condition of barley are also generally good, but the crop is short in the straw Oats 
are good in condition, but the quality is variable, that of winter oats being good, 
whilst spring sown are light. In Scotland all crops were exceptionally fine In 
Northern Ireland winter cereals at the end of August had yielded fairly well, but 
spring cereals were not promising. 
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llae yield per acre of wheat in Great Britain was estimated at the end of September 
at 19.4 centals (323 bushels) per acre, barley, 16.8 (34.9); oats 17,2 (538) Yields 
in Bngland and Wales were below average for all cereals and lower also than last year. 
But in Scotland they were very high. The poor yields generally were due to the very 
wet winter which affected crops in the eastern counties. 

Sweden: Production of meslin this year is estimated at 12,233,500 centals 
(21,092,500 bushels) against 12,120,500 {20,897,600) in 1936 and 11,463,400 (19,764,800) 
on the average of the five years ending T935, percentages 100.9 and 106.7. 

Yugoslavia In the first two decades of September the weather was very variable, 
warm and rather wet In the last decade it was warm and variable, but generally fine 
and sunny These weather conditions were very favourable for preparations for sowing, 
and for the sowing itself of winter cereals, which had begun at the end of the month. 

U. 5 . S R. • On 5 October this year the harvest of cereals was completed over an 
acreage of 221,321,000 or 99 per cent of the plan, as against 211,461,000, or 98 per 
cent of the plan last year 

Threshing was completed over an acreage of 164,982,000, or 75 per cent, of the 
acreage harvested, against 185,710,000, or 88 per cent of the plan at the same date last 
year 

On 5 October the sowing of winter cereals was finished on an acreage of 82,085,000, 
or 90 per cent of the plan, against 85,542,000, or 91 per cent of the plan, sown at the 
same date last year 

In the second fortnight of September dry weather prevailed but towards the end oi 
the month and in the first decade of October there was rain over vast areas 

According to the information available, crops over most of the country are growing 
under favourable conditions of temperatre and moisture 

Am erica. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 October). The growth of cereal crops, fa\oured by 
general rains, has been good 

Harvesting has begun in the north. 

United States' In the last week of September the weather was fair and the tem¬ 
perature seasonable or a little below Field work advanced in most of the country. 
Despite moderate to heavy rains in the mid-west, soil moisture was still deficient 
and winter wheat seeding was delayed, but elsewhere it was progressing 

In the first week of October conditions were mostly unsettled with scattered 
showers and rather low temperatures in the north-east but rather warm in the central 
region. Rains were still needed in the mid-west where the soil was becoming dry and 
ploughing and seeding operations were consequently delayed. There was a good stand 
of autumn grains in some districts, but the seed was dormant where the soil was too dry. 

In the second week of October the weather was generally fair for autumn work, 
but much of the middle west remained too dry for seeding and germination of grains. 

Asi a* 

Japan: The harvesting, housing and threshing of spring wheat and barley were 
carried out under normal conditions. 

Palestine * Weather conditions were generally cool, with the exception of a warm 
spell at the commencement of the month. Westerly winds and cloudy skies in the 
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forenoon were the rule, with heavy dewfalis at night. Winnowing operations of wheat 
have been completed and the crop is on the market at normal prices. The quality 
of grain is of a high standard. All seasonal operations concerning barley are finished 
and export continues. It is expected that between 8,500 and 10,000 metric terns will 
leave Gaza during the season The grain is mostly of good quality but inferior 
in comparison to that of wheat. The harvesting of a fine durra crop is now com¬ 
pleted and threshing is general. Generally speaking production of all cereals is very 
much In excess of 1936 and the quality of grain is better. The earliest afir sowing 
was commenced towards the close of the month. Summer ploughing is becoming a 
general practice and tractors are seen in increasing numbers at work in most of the 
areas 


Syria and Lebanon , Harvesting, threshing and the housing of cereals have been 
carried out in normal time and in generally favourable conditions. There was almost 
no damage. The crop is on the whole between good and medium, but on the whole 
larger than that of last year Yields and quality are very satisfactory. 


Africa 

Aliena The quality of the grains of the second crop is excellent on the whole. 
September wavS marked by a sharp fall in temperature and storm showers, particularly 
on the mountain massifs and in the west and south. Such weather was favourable for 
field work 

Egypt Harvesting of summer millet is completed, and, preparation of the crop 
and storing are being carried out The yield per acre is expected to slightly exceed 
the average Sowing of autumn millet in the remaining areas was terminated in Upper- 
Kgvpt by the middle of the month, and the early crops began flowering and the for¬ 
mation of the ears Watering, hoeing, manuring and thinning are being carried out. 
The crop condition is satisfactory 

Kenya Sunnv conditions prevailed generally in August, although rain fell 
heavily in up-country districts during the first half of the month. 

French Morocco In September there were storms in several parts of the territory 
(Fez and Tazus^ and light rams have been general, with heavier rain in certain 
districts in the north (Rabat and Oudjdas) The temperature has been falling. 
The rivers have risen, as has the level of underground waters 

Preparatory work is being actively pushed forward on the European holdings. 
Provisions have been made for supplying the European farmers and natives with seed, 
and it is officially estimated that the sown areas will be probably at least as large as 
those of last year. 

Tuntsia. Weather conditions in September were fair with frequent and sometimes 
heavy rain At the end of the month field work was being done satisfactorily both 
in the European and native crops. 

Union of South Africa' In the south-west of Cape Province winter crops, favoured 
by warm, wet weather, were in excellent condition at the end of August On the 
south coast conditions varied from wet to dry, but crops still looked promising 

In the Karroo, few crops had survived the drought and cold winds. 

In the north-east and border areavS, crops were almost totally destroyed by drought. 

In the Transvaal cold winds and frosts at the beginning of August damaged winter 

crops. 
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Oceania 

Austraha According to a cable received on 18 October on the wheat crop con¬ 
dition, the weather in Western Australia during the past month was scarcely favourable 
with a lack of rain but this year’s wheat yield is expected to be larger than last year's. 
The crop condition in South Australia deteriorated during the month owing to hot, 
dry winds but is still satisfactory. There was also a lack of rain in New South Wales* 
except for a partial rainfall during the early part of October. The wheat crop condition 
is still fairly satisfactory but more rains are necessary to ensure a satisfactory harvest. 
The condition of wheat in Victoria also deteriorated during the last half of September 
but during the early part of October there was general rainfall and crop condition 
is now satisfactory. 

Current information on maize. 

Austria. At the end of September the harvesting of maize was in progress 
in low-lying areas The formation and the ripening of the ears was variable. Owing 
to the excessive humidity of the ears they were being left on the stalks after the 
tops and the foliage had been removed 

Bulgaria • The frequent rains that fell in August and the beginning of September 
as well as the rather warm weather favoured the growth of maize Production is veiv 
variable and rather poor in some districts, crops having suffered from drought in 
September in certain areas The rains that fell at the beginning of October consider¬ 
ably improved the condition of maize. The production, as forecast, is rather belov 
that of last year though it is up to the average. 

France: The rain that fell in the second decade of September was on the whole 
too late. In many areas of the southwest the growth of maize was not able to recover, 
the leaves and stalks were scorched and yields are very mediocre. The crop is reported 
as good in the east but below average in the south-east. On the whole, this gear's 
production is well below last year’s and is likely to be below the average. 

Hungary On 5 October the harvesting of maize was in progress. Kars are 
generally large and well developed and grains free of disease 

Italy A very satisfactory crop of summer sown maize is forecast. 

Portugal . On unirrigated lands maize suffered severely from drought in August 
and growth is retarded, on the other hand on irrigated land crops have grown well. 
At the end of the month the total crop was forecast as average. 

Romania * At the beginning of October the harvesting of maize was begun in 
the south The production is poor but is nevertheless large enough to leave an export¬ 
able surplus of about 3,300,000 centals (6,600,000 bushels), according to official 
estimates. The exportable surplus is estimated at a much higher figure from private 
sources. 

The prohibition of maize export is considered necessary by the Government owing 
the very high humidity of the maize of the present crop, which is for that reason not 
exportable; if exportation was free, it would encourage the exportation of maize of the 
1036 crop, which the country itself needs. 

Yugoslavia: The wet but warm weather of the first decade of September and the 
fine, sunny weather of the last decade proved very favourable for the ripening of maize 
particularly in the main producing areas. According to the first estimates made at 
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Area and production of maize. 



AREA 

Countries 

Aver. 

*95* 

*937 1936 to X 935 

~ ~ , *93*/ • 

*937/ *936/ *932 

1938 1937 to 

*935/ 
1936 : 


r,ooo acres 

Albania • . 

207 

195 

Austria . . 

159 156 

158 

Bulgaria . - 

1,653 1,486 

1,757 

•Spain . . . 

... ... 

1,076 

France, . . 

913 

844 

Greece . . . 

1 ) 652 *) 639 a ) 

614 

Hungary 

2,956 2,810 

2,812 


3,174 3,235 

3,246 

Italy . , ^ 

458 445 

344 

Poland . . 

228 218 

232 

Portugal . . 

1,057 

1,014 

Romania. , 

12,795 12,999 

12,124 

Switzerland. 

2 

2 

Czecho- / 4 ) 

*») 239 ') 212 V) 208 

Slovakia 1 3 ) 

... l ) 193 V) 163 

Yugoslavia. 

4 6,529 *) 6.765 *) 6,509 

Total Europe 

... 31.339 

30,222 

•USSR. . 

’) 6,618 7 ) 6,799 

9,181 

Canada 

161 164 

1451 

United States 

96,146 92.829(102.079 

•Mexico . 

... . 

7.786] 

Total S. Am. 

... 92,9931102,224} 

•China . 

... 11,506 

11,185 

Manchukuo. 

3,199 

2,736 

•Palestine 

.. *) 

12 

Syria & I*eb 

37 

59 

Turkey. . . 

1,041 

987 

Total Asia 

4.277 

3,782 

Algeria . . 

16 

21 

Bgvpt . . . 

1,578 

1.829 

Eritrea . . 

20, 

26 

•Kenya 9 ). . 

... 

136 

French Mo¬ 



rocco , . . 

1,087 1,124 

911 

•Italian So* 



maha 

4 f 

30 

Tunisia 10 ). 

20 | 

48 

Total N. Aft, 

2 ,7581 

2,835 

Argen- i t) 

... (15.973)1(16,266) 

ting \ n) 

11,930 

11 152 

•Chile. . . 

121 

121 

Un, of S, Afr. 

... •) 5.8081*) 5,839 

Totals . . 

... hmkJismm 


Production 


Average 
*93* 
to 1935 


Average % I” 7 


1936/ J93*/32 *937/ 1936/ i93*/33 

*937 to | 1938 1937 to *936 Aver* 

*935/361 *935/36 — 

*936/ 

-*- f -*937 .100 


1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels 


33,020 34.887 

.*.** 22,348 

11,297 
107,232 102,086 
117,938 107.128 
12 737 


4,327 . 

5.340 91.5 115 2 
35,629 94 7 92 7 

27.929 . 

20,095 ... 

8 244 

73!o33 1*05 0 146.8 
96.372 110 1 122.4 


93,370' 123.7241 118,327 166,733 220.936 211.2* 


47| 

4,163 «) 3,( 


831 91 

7.433 **) 5,46- 


2.760,•) 1.6141 .. 1 4.928*) 2,883 

114,211 87,1141 209,951 203,949, 155,561 


| 75 5 78.9 
4j 99.0 1346 


422.970 360,MR I 


• l 4, - w 1| 

859,82911.310,566 


755,304 , 643,96; 


102 9 135 0 


] . 


| . 74,281 

i 1,535,410 2,340,296. 


911 96 7 H94i 


135,146 

138 , 958 |i . 

241.333 

248,140 



46,772 

38 . 313 1 ! 89.890 

83,522 

68,416 

107 6 

1314 


«) 64 , ... 

. 

114 



402 

585 1 . . 

719 

1,045 



15,120 

10,6731 ... 

27.000 

19,059 



62,294 

49 , 571 1 ... 

111,241 

88,520 


... 

77 

I 2 «J . 

137 

225 



35.170 

38 . 162 ,. . . 

62,805 

68.146 



90 

214 ' ... 

161 

382 




1,852 ... 

. 

3,307 

... 

... 

6,644 

3,443 5.236 

11,865 

6,148 

44.1 

85.2 

220 

1 322 V 

j 394 

1 574 



55 

1 130 

1 1 

! 98 

: 232 ] 



42,036 

42 , 075 h ... 

75,066 

75 , 13 ^ 


... 

201 , 387 ] 

187,44 Jj . . 

1 - | 

359,621 

334 , 71 « 



* ' I 

1,521 ... 

.. 1 

2 , 71 ? 

... 

... 

49*626 i 

33 , 9751 ... 

88 , 618 ! 

60 , 669 ! 



, 888,143 

1 , 981,241 . . ' 

}i 1 


8 , 348 ,m 

... 

... 


* Not included in the total. — t) Area down. — 2) Maize sown in spring - 
4) Crop grown alone* —* 5) Mixed crop. — 6) Average 1934 and *<m — 

8) Average *93* to *933 and 1935. — 9) Cultivation by Europeans. — 10) M« 
harvested. 


3 ) Maize sown m summer. — 
7) Area fixed by the plan —* 
aize and sorghum. — 11 ) Area 
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the end of September the maize crop this year is reported to be exceptionally large 
even exceeding the very full crop of last year. 

The very damp and cool weather at the beginning of October was unfavourable for 
the drying of early maize already harvested and for the ripening of late maize. This 
might affect the final estimates of production. 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 October) The sowing of maize is almost finished. Ger¬ 
mination is irregular 

United States In the last week of September the weather was generally fair and 
seasonable The maize harvest was generally satisfactory. In the first week of Octo¬ 
ber husking and cribbing were in progress in fair weather. In the second week of October 
the weather was wet except in the mid-west, and in most localities the maize was too 
wet to permit active husking and cribbing. 

Surinam The crop condition of maize was quite good in the second quarter of 
1937 Prolonged rains caused damage particularly in low lying areas and did not 
permit re-sowing in the parts affected 

Indo-C hma The harvest was finished throughout Cambodia in the first twenty 
days of August On the whole the main crop of Cambodia gave a 15 to 20 per cent 
higher yield than last year and the estimate for the total production of Cambodia this 
year is about 7,000,000 centals (12,000,000 bushels), for the minor crop 1,430,000, 
(2,560,000) and for the mam crop 5,100,000 (9,100,000) It is an average crop com¬ 
pared with those of 1935 and 1934, but much larger than previous years as a result 
of the extension of the acreage 

In Cochinchina the harvest was also finished at the end of August of the abi u6e 
and moidie a chaudoc varieties, as a result of the heavy rain which fell at the time 
of the harvest The extension of acreage in these provinces did not pro\e very su< 
cessful Better results were obtained in the provinces of Bien hoa and Boria where 
the average yield was 9 centals (16 bushels) and where new extensions were predicted 
if economic conditions permitted 

In Ann am, crops harvested in August gave variable yields, partly normal but partl\ 
mediocre as a result of the drought In many provinces (Quang ngai, Binh dmh 
Phu yen) considerable sowing had been finished in August and the shoots were normal 
Sowing had also been carried out at the end of August in Van dinh, but in other 
districts rain was waited for 

fava and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 


Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the 

following 

details on the maize 

area 







Here* 

acres. 

Area harvested in August . 

285,700 

316,800 

Area harvested from 1 J anuary to 31 August 

3,818,600 

4,069,400 

Area of standing crops at the end of August 

1,031,200 

1,226,400 


Palestine Good yields of maize are being harvested throughout the growing areas 
Production is expected to be much in excess of 1936. The second sowing has not yet 
been put in hand. 

Algeria: Yields were reported to be rather higher than last year. 

Egypt' The early crops of autumn maize began to ripen in the south of the 
Delta, and harvesting is over in some patches there, while in the rest of th«> 
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country, flowering and formation of the cobs and grains are progressing. Crop con¬ 
dition is normal 

Tunisia. In the first area (north), maifce and sorghum crops gave satisfactory yields 

Current information on rice. 

Greece The harvesting of early rice had begun about the middle of September. 
On the whole, the crop condition of rice at the time of the harvest was very satisfactory. 
A large production is forecast 

Portugal At the end of August the crop condition of rice was good, except in 
areas where drought was persistent Production was forecast as quite good 

British Guiana It was estimated m August that, in spite of the previous heavy 
rains which had affected rice planting in some areas, the crop would be about average 
Surinam The early rainy season enabled the early planting of rice, whose crop 
condition was very good during the second quarter of 1937. A larger acreage has been 
planted this year 

latwan Rice of the 2nd crop is growing under good conditions. 

India There were very heavy rains in north-east India at the end of September 
but b\ the end of the first week of October the monsoon was withdrawing. Standing 
crops general 1 ) were m fair condition, but in the Punjab they had been damaged by 
strong winds and tela 


Area and production of rice , 


Countries 


Area 



Production or rough rice 

1937/38 

1936/37 

Aver 

age 

* 93 */ 3 * 

to 

1935/36 

% 1937/38 

* 937/38 

1936/37 

Average 

X 93 X /32 

to 

* 935/30 

50 

M 

0O 

* 936/37 

Average 

* 93 */ 3 * 

to 

* 933^36 

% 1937/38 

*93 6 / 

*937 

-,00 

m 

* 936 / 

*937 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

«* 100 

r.ooo acres 

| 1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb 

Bulgaria 

14 

15 

18 

92 4 

■ 

272 

315 

345 

605 

699 

776 

865 

788 

Italy 

352 

358 

340 

98 3 

wmm 

15152 

15.253 

15,074 

■ 

33,894 

33.496 

99 3 

Ifii] 

United States 


935 

857 

lEHTj 

mm 

UMk 

23,220 


18,154 

■ 

46.833 

■ g 


1279 

Burma 

M2 444 

12.691 

12666 

98 1 

98.2 


158.381 



351 951 





1 64.846 

1 65,125 

*63372 

996 

IQE 


mmt j 


I 

2111,632 

1 933,424 


. 

lndo China 









I 





Annan (ist 









1 





semestre) 

•) 799 

wmm 

943 

794 

848 

*) 6 621 

9,293 

7,684 

») 14,712 

wei 

17075 

712 

862 

Tonkin ( 5 th 






i 




: 




month) . 



1 198 


876 

P 11 875 

13,390 

13 407 

■> 26,388 

29 792 

29,792 

88 7 

886 


1) lirvt report — 3) Preliminary data - 3) Final estimate 


Indo-Chttta The rice crop of the third month has been very good throughout Ton¬ 
kin. The early crops of rice of the tenth month benefited in August from continuous 
rains and have scarcely been affected by floods, so that the plants were very well-grown 
at the end of August On the other hand the growth of the main crop of late rice was 
affected, par ticularly in low-lying areas, by floods The growth of mountain rice was 
good at the end of August. 
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In Annam, the rain that fell in August improved the conditions of the rice fields 
of the 8th, Toth and 12th months, and growth on the whole was satisfactory at the 
end of the month. Some damage, however, was done by floods in certain parts of 
central Annam and also in the higher rice fields of the 10th month in south Annam* 
The rice of the 8th month which had been harvested in certain parts of the north and 
centre gave good yields. It was reported earlier that the crop of the 5th month was 
rather mediocre owing to drought. 

In Cochinchina the return of the rains in August enabled the resumption, in the 
eastern provinces, of the work which had been interrupted in July. Sowing of early 
rice was undertaken in the province of Bien hou The transplanting of early rice and 
the sowing of mid-season rice were in progress at the end of August in the centre, as 
was also planting out in the west Rice of the third month looked well at the begin¬ 
ning of September and was blooming in places. Seedlings and rice planted out were 
on the whole growing very well in August as the result of recent rains, and the growth 
of floating rice was also good. 

In Cambodia in August steady rains enabled the preparation of rice-beds and fields 
for planting out, but field work was rather interrupted owing to the variable weather 
of the beginning of the season Seed-beds at the beginning of September were late 
and rice was only just planted out in certain parts (Kg-Speu, parts of Soairi6ng and 
Prey-veng) Planting out was finished on the Gulf of Siam 

The area sown in the province of Battambang was smaller than that of last year. 
On the whole the growth of the main rice crop at the end of August was normal though 
threatened by lack or excess of rain On the other hand there will be a considerable 
decrease in the crop of floating rice 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Kconomic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 



1037 

litres 

acre** 

Area harvested m August — 

Wet padi .... 

468,800 

487,800 

Dry padi .... .... 

5,400 

23,200 

Area harvested from t fanuary to 31 ingusl — 

Wet padi. 

7,500,400 

7 . 549 , 7 °° 

Dry padi. 

048.7°° 

967,500 

Area of standing crop at the end of August — 

Wet padi. 

1,187,100 

T, 1 74,OOO 

Dry padi. 

24,200 

26,400 


British Malaya According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to rice 
in 1936-37 is about 740,000 acres against 725,000 in 1935-36 and 740,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 193+-35; percentages 102 1 and 100.0 The corresponding 
production of padi is estimated at about 11,056,000 centals (24,568,000 bushels) 
against 11,849,000 (26,332,000) and 10,586,000 (23,524,000); percentages 93 3 and 104.4 
In August the weather was exceptionally dry generally throughout the inland 
region of rainfall, total precipitation for the month being below average for all except 
three (Taipong, Maxwell Hill and Tapah) of the stations from which records were 
received. In the west coast region the rainfall was up to average at Port Dickson, 
was below average at Malacca, whilst very little rain fell at Muar. On the east coast 










the first halt of the tnonth was dry but normal rainfall was fairly general during the 
second half of the month* 

The very dry weather delayed planting in Kedah and to a somewhat less*extefit 
in the Provinces of Wellesley, Krian and Perak generally. 

The Panchang Bedena and Taijong Karang areas in Silangos were as yet too 
short of water to allow of any start being made to cultivate land for the coming 
crop Further progress was made at Panchang Bedena in clearing stumps and timber 
and some cultivators had prepared nursery plots. In Kelantan good progress was 
made with the planting of dry padi lands, and wet padi was planted in the lower 
areas, but the planting on the higher lands awaited further rain. In Malacca the dry 
weather had resulted in planting dates being later than was expected 

Egypt Ripening is progressing in the early crops of summer rice, harvest being 
started in scattered areas there, while growth of the grains is progressing in the main 
crops, as well as formation of the ears in the late crops 

Crop condition is slightly above the average. 

Formation of the grains in the autumn rice crop and their growth are progressing 
in the early cultivations and some of the main ones Maturation has begun in some 
fields The crop is normal. 


The preliminary results of the potato crops. 

During the season just finished, weather conditions were favourable for 
potato crops Rain, that was at times even excessive, in the early stages of 
growth and sunny weather at the end of the season helped to produce the 
good results. 

Consequently, for the main potato producing countries, for which statistics 
are at present available, yields are good. 

Germany, which is the largest potato producing country (excluding the 
U S S. R.), reports a very large crop, which not only exceeds by 13 4 per cent, 
the good production of 1936, but is nearly 18 per cent, above the previous five- 
year average. This year's crop is thus a record for the last 20 years, and is 
quite near the maximum figure reached in 1913 and 1915, which centred around 
1,200 million centals (2,000 million bushels). 

In Poland, the second largest producer, the outturn, though not as high 
as the very high figure of 1936, yet exceeds the five-year average by nearly 
3 per cent. 

Statistics of production in France and Czechoslovakia* which occupy respect¬ 
ively 3rd and 4th place, are still lacking. For France, reports are rather pes¬ 
simistic, but for Czechoslovakia, according to semi-official reports, production 
should be about 2^5 million centals (440 million bushels); this figure, if con¬ 
firmed, would constitute also a record for that country 

In nearly all the other minor European producing countries also the crop 
is good. In fact, some countries, such as Bulgaria, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Switzerland report a very large production. On the other hand, Scotland 
has had a definitely poor crop; nor were yields satisfactory in the Netherlands. 

In North America, the United States reports a very large outturn, 238 million 
centals ($97 million bushels), which is very near the largest figures obtained 
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Area and production of potatoes. 




|j PnoBVcrxoN 


*936 

1 

% *937 


1936 

Average 

*93* 

to 

*933 

*937 

*930 

Average 

*93* 

to 

*933 

% *937 


Aver 

age 

"> xoc 


B 



| x.ooo centals 

x.ooo bushels of 60 lb. 

♦Albania 


1) 

1 




22 



36 

37 




32C 

332 

546 

964 

58.4 

37.846 

35.928 

56,813 

63,075 

59,876 

94,686 

105 3 

66.6 

ucnuvujr \ 

6,816 

6,569 

6,495 

103.fi 

105 0 

1,120,410 

985.336 

925,352 

1,867,313 

1,642,194 

1,542,222 

113.7 

121.) 

Austria . . 

536 

519 

496 

103.7 

108.3 

61.441 

52.22C 

56.790 

102.399 

87.032 

94,648 

117.7 

1082 

♦Belgium . . 

392 

396 

413 

99.2 

95 J 


71.109 

79,253 

T - - 

118,512 

132,086 



Bulgaria . . 

43 

35 

35 

122.1 

123.7 

2,966 

2.667 

1,844 

4,946 

4.445 

3,074 

111.3 

160.9 

•Denmark. . 

200 

187 

179 

106.9 

111.7 


28.407 

26,8851 

„ A T 

47,343 

44.808 



♦Spam . . . 

. . 

. .. 

1,087 

. ., 




109,215 



182,022 

e ft 


Estonia . . 


183 

172 



21,812 

22,721 

19,274 

36,353 

37.868 

32,122 

96.0 

113.2 

Finland . . 

230 

215 

197 

107.0 

11*6.7 

26.923 

29,158 

24,919 

44,871 

48,596 

41,531 

92.3 

108.0 

•France. . . 

2)3.460 

3,513 

3.487 

— 



336.227 

346,473 


560.367 

577,444 



♦Greece. . . 

S) 29 

48 

42 

— 



2,844 

2,085 

t * 

4,740 

3,475 



Hungary. . 

731 

733 

715 

997 

102.2 

57.512 

54,042 

36,914 

95,851 

90,068 

61,522 

1*06 4 

155.8 

State . . . 


334 

343 


... 


54,232 

56,298 


90,387 

93,829 



•Italy . . . 

i,040 

1.037 

1.004 

1*00.3 

103.7 


58,001 

53,116 


96*667 

88,524 



Latvia . . 

3J4 

296 

266 

106.1 

118.2 

37.873 

35,527 

29,461 

63,120 

59,210 

49,101 

106.6 

1*28.6 

Lithuania . 

445 

442 

435 

100.6 

102.3 

53,951 

45,751 

44,120 

89,917 

76,250 

73,532 

117.9 

122.3 

Luxemburg. 

41 

111 

41 

100.0 

100.9 

4,318 

4,411 

4,170 

7,197 

7.352 

6,950 

97.9 

103.6 

♦Malta . . . 


10 

7 




570 

541 


951 

902 



Norway . , 

128 

127 

120, 

100.6 

1065 

20,109 

20.852 

19,855 

33,514 

34,753 

33,092 

96*4 

101.3 

Netherlands 

336 

322 

384 

104.3 

87 5 

55,116 

55.260 

66,669 

91,858 

92,099 

111,113 

99.7 

82.7 

Poland. . . 

7,360 

7.150 

6,821 

102.9 

107.9 

702,836 

755,776 

684,604 

1,171,370 

1,259.601 

1.140,984 

93,0 

102.7 

♦Portugal. . 

« * % 

78 

79 

r - - 

* * t 


11,391 

13,075 

- ft ft 

18,985 

21,791 

. . c 


♦ Romania. . 


535 

490 




42,823 

38,101 

* ♦ ft 

71,370 

62,500 

- + i 


United King- 














dom 














England & 














Wales . . 

455 

457 

484 

99.7 

94.0 

65.744 

63.034 

69.700 

109.573 

105,056 

116,166 

104.3 

94.3 

Scotland. . 

135 

133 

140 

101.5 

96.3, 

20.048 

22,176 

21,634 

33.413 

36.960 

36,057 

90.4 

92.7 

•Northern 














Ireland. . 

125 

132 

136 

95.2 

92.0 


17,576 

20,527 


29,293 

34.212 



Sweden . . 

329 

330 

328 

99.7 

100.3 

38,956 

40,260 

41,253 

64.925 

67.098 

68,753 

96.8 

94.4 

Switzerland. 

121 

117 

114 

103.4 

105.7, 

17,970 

12,521 

16,580 

29,949 

20,868 

27,633 

1435 

I0&4 

Czechoal ^ 

104 

104 

96 

99.5 

108.2 

7,097 

8.995 

6,883 

11.828 

14,991 

11,472 

78.9 

103.1 

VoCVUUfll ’j 

1.810 

1.772 

1,728 

102.1 

104.7 

' 

226,939 

189,133 


378,224 

315,215 

« a 


♦Yugoslavia. 

... 

648 

612 


...j 


35 587 

31,593 

... 

59,310 

52,654 



Total Europe 

18,629 

18,105 

17.887 

102.9 

104.1 

2.352,950 

2*246,635 

2.126,835 

3,921,472 

3,744.319 

3.544,658 

104.7 

110.6 

♦U S.S.R. 

... 

18,723 

15,539 

. . . 


... 

... 

1,137,469 


,.. 

1,895.743 

... 

. * • 

Canada . . 

533 

496 

543 

107.4 

98.1 

41.799 

39.034 

44.246 

69,665 

65.057 

73,744 

107.1 

94.5 

United States 

3,224 

3.058 

3,513 

105.4 

91.8 

239,400 

197,998 

227,441 

399,000 

329,997 

379,068 

120.9 

105.3 

♦Palestine . 


4 

1 




198 

55 


331 

91 



♦Syria and Le¬ 














banon . . . 

... 

17 

18 




880 

887 


1,467 

1,478 



•Turkey. . . 


130 

108 


... 


3,956 

2*676 


6,593 

4,46(8 

!!! 



18 

17 

20 

105.3 

89.7 


1,005 

896 


1,675 

1*493 



Algeria . j ^ 

. •. 

24 

23 

... 

• • , 

•.. 

1,549 

1,127 

« • » 

2,582 

1,87ft 



♦Tunis . . . 

. • • 

,.. 

5 

... 

• « . 

««• 

s ft • 

130 

* • ft 


2171 



•Eritrea. . . 


*) 

*) 

... 


... 

4 

6 

... 

7 

9 ! 

... 


Totals. . . 

22486 

21,659 

21,943 

103.4 102.0 

ll 

2,634,129 ; 

2 , 483,667 

2 , 398,522 

1490,137 

4439473 

3 , 997,470 

106.1 

109.8 


s) Early crop. — t) Late crop. — ♦) Countries not included in the totals. — 1) Eess than 1,000 acres, 
a) PreMminery figure at x June. 
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in the last ten years, namely in 1934, 243 million (404 million) and in 1928, 
256 million <426 million). 

For the U> S. $. R., no official estimate is available; but the production 
forecast by the plan is the largest to be realised for some 20 years and would 
exceed by about two thirds the five-year average. 

Briefly, the year 1937 may be regarded as having been a good one for potatoes. 
The total production of the countries for which figures are available should be 
about 2,634 million centals (4,390 million bushels) against 2,484 million centals 
(4,139 million bushels) last year and an average of 2,399 million centals (3,997 
million bushels), or respectively 6.1 per cent, and 9.8 per cent, higher. 

V. B. 


Current information on potatoes. 

Germany: The rain that fell in September was very favourable to the main crop 
of potatoes, and at the beginning of October their crop condition, in the system of 
the country, was 2 4 as on x September this year. 

Anstna. At the end of September the lifting of potatoes was in progress. Frequent 
rains considerably hampered field-work. Early potatoes gave very good yields. 
The tubers are large and regular. The main crop however, was affected considerably 
by excessive moisture In the hilly and mountain regions yields are exceptionally 
high, paricularly in the case of industrial varieties. 

Belgium The lifting of potatoes was carried out under favourable conditions. 
Yields are fair for lots planted with inspected tubers, otherwise they are mediocre. 

France The potato crop, particularly that of late varieties, has been affected 
by the drought during August and the first ten days of September, and the yield is 
poor The late-season rains which fell over all the country during the middle of Sep¬ 
tember were favourable to the crops still in the ground but also caused most of the 
tubers to put up new shoots, for this reason and also because of widespread attacks 
of mildew the quality of the crops was poor and conservation difficult. 

Greece . According to the latest estimates the production of early potatoes is very large. 

Hungary; By 5 October, the lifting of early potatoes was finished, and that of the 
main crop was in progress. On the whole, tubers are large and in good condition. 

Irish Free State The weather during September was variable with a good deal 
of rain. Field work was carried out however without much difficulty A good yield 
of potatoes is promised. 

Italy: A good potato crop is expected. 

Luxemburg. The potato crop is quite large and the quality of the tubers generally 

good. 

Netherlands. The crop condition of potatoes for food at the middle of September 
had deteriorated. The foliage died early and for that reason the tubers remained small. 
The same applies to potatoes for potato-starch works, but to a lesser degree, and in 
some areas they have given very satisfactory yields. Starch content exceeds the average. 
In the system of the country the crop condition of potatoes was as follows. 

13 Sept. xs Aug 13 Sept 
1 93? *<>37 *93^ 

63 67 68 

67 69 63 


Potatoes for food .... 
Potatoes for potato-starch 
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Romania On 10 October, a normal production of potatoes was forecast. 

United Kingdom The weather during September was generally fine and warm. 
The lifting of the main potato crop though not yet general, was progressing at the 
end of September in many districts of England and Wales and tubers were mostly 
of average size So far there is very little disease reported. 

The yield per acre of potatoes in Great Britain was 152 centals (254 bushels). 
Yields generally were up to average and better than last year. 

USSR This year the potato crop is very large and considerably better then 
last year. 

Argentina In September the planting of potatoes made good progress in the 
west of Buenos Aires, and was already finished in the provinces of Santa F6 and 
Mendoza. 

Canada Hot, dry weather prevailed in the Maritime Provinces and parts of 
Ontario up to the middle of September, but main crops gave average yields and late 
crops promised generally very heavy yields In Ontario pests were well under control 
and lifting was m progress, crops being good In Quebec crops were heavy but diseased 
and of poor quality on the whole 

Palestine The production of potatoes has been very much in excess of 1036. 
The preparation of areas for autumn plantmg under irrigation is in hand Fairly 
extensive areas will be grown in the Ghor el Fara and in the coastal plains, and stored 
seed will be generally utilized 

Algeria For spring and summer crops yields were forecast as rather higher than 
last year. 


Sugar-beet crop condition and estimates of beet-sugar pro¬ 
duction. 

At the middle of September, the sugar-beet situation was rather uneven as 
a result of the very varied weather of the first half of the month Partic¬ 
ularly m the countries of central Europe, the weather varied not only from 
one country to another but from one district to another, with the result that 
roots progressed differently between different areas. As, during the second half 
of the month also, the weather was changeable, the sugar-beet crop was still 
Uneven at the end of September, though not to such a degree as a fortnight 
before Generally speaking, crop condition was satisfactory, even though in 
places the yield per acre was not altogether satisfactory 

In the first fortnight of October, cold, wet weather prevailed over a large 
part of Europe, especially north and central Europe. The sky was cloudy 
and rains fell almost everywhere with a considerable drop in temperature, so 
that the weather bore quite an autumnal aspect, 

These weather conditions had no effect on crops in the countries of southern 
Europe where the lifting of the beet was finished almost everywhere, nor were 
they unfavourable to the last stages of growth of the crop in central and north 
Europe; they did not even hamper the work of lifting, now begun and being 
effected normally. 
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$937*38 Season. — Analysis of sugar-beets. 


COUNTRIES 

> 

1 

a 

J 

I 

Sugar content 

Weight of augar per root 

m? 

1 "v; 




*937 


*w* 

*935 


0 * 

0*. | 02. 

02, 02. 

02, 

% | % % 

02 . 

02. 

02 , 


3 rd, WEEK OF SEPTEMBER, 


Denmark. 

18.8 

16.9 

1 ) 15.2 

15.8 

14.6 

ij 13.3 

16.6 

17.1 

*) 15.7 

3.1 

2.9 

Poland...... 

17.3 

14.7 

— 

13.3 

12.4 


17.3 

17.3 


2.3 

2.1 

United Kingdom; 
England and Wales 

12.6 

18.1 


14.6 

20.1 


16.6 

15.8 

. u . , 

2.1 

2,9 

Scotland. 

12.9 

— 

—. 

22.0 

— 


15.2 



2.0 


Chechoslovakia . . 

21.3 

19.4 

12.3 

15.5 

14.7 

13.4 

16.1 

18.3 

16.3 

3,4 

~3.6 


4 th. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 


Germany. 

23.6 

22.1 

18.8 

19.9 

20.9 

15.9 

17.3 

17.8 

17.5 

4,1 

3.8 

Denmark ..... 

19.9 

17.6 

2 ) 16.2 

15.2 

13.1 

a) 13.9 

16.6 

17.6 

a) 15.4 

3.2 

3.1 

Finland. 

18,5 

18.0 

*) 18.6 

17.7 

17.9 

x)24.8 

— 

— 

1 ) 15.4 



France . 

16.9 

18.2 

18.5 

16.4 

24.3 

16.3 

16.7 

15.5 

17.0 

3.1 

2.8 

Netherlands. . . . 
United Kingdom: 

25.2 

26.0 

3) 26,9 



— 

16.0 

16.6 

3 ) 16.7 

4.0 

4.3 

England and Wales 

13.5 

19.2 

— 

14.4 

20.4 


16.7 

15.9 


2.3 

3.0 

Scotland. 

13 9 

— 

— 

21.2 

— 

— 

16.1 


— 

2.2 


Czechoslovakia . . 

22.0 

20.1 

16.7 

14.4 

13.9 

10.7 

16.5 

l 

18.4 

1 

18.4 

3.6 

1.7 


3J 

2.6 

2.9 

3 J 

4.5 


3.1 


France . 


172: 


5 th. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER. 

U) 23.1 Jj 15.2 | - ]4) 13.8 jj 16.8 | - |<) 16.7 || 2.9 | 


J4) 3.3 


1 st. WEEK OF OCTOBER. 


Netherlands . . . 

26.9 

27.0 

\ 2 ) 28.2 

— 

— 

l — 

16.9 

2 2.3 

i) 177 

4.5 

6.1 

2) 5.0 

Poland. 

United Kingdom. 

18.5 

16.7 

3) 14.7 

127 

14 9 

2) 99 

17.7 

18.1 

2 ) 18.8 

3.3 

3.0 

z) 2.7 

England and Wales 

14.5 

19.3 

— 

14.0 

20.4 

— 

17.1 

16.2 

— 

2.5 

3.1 

— 

Scotland. 

141 


— 

20.9 

— 

— 

16.8 

*— 

— 

2.4 

_ 1 

—> 

Czechoslovakia . . 

22.0 

20.1 


14.3 

13.9 

- 

16.5 

18.4 

—- 

3.7 

3.7 




i 

2 nd. WEEK OP OCTOBER. 






United Kingdom; 












England and Wales 

15.3 

—* 


13.8 

— 

— 

17.8 

— j 

— 

2.7 

— 


Scotland .... 

14.6 



18.7 



16.9 

—. j 


2.5 




1 ) Average of four years — a) Average of three years. — 3 ) Year 1935 . — 4 ) Year 103 a. 


According to the latest analyses of sugar-beet, the sugar content per root 
is better in some countries than last year and on the whole in satisfactory, 
with the exception of Great Britain. 

It has already been stated in last month's Bulletin that in view of the 
increase in the acreage tinder beet and the not unfavourable weather conditions 
<Sf the present season, the European production this year will not be smaller 
than last year. The results of the usual inquiry, made this year by the Insti¬ 
tute among the various Governments or societies of sugar manufacturers, reveal 
in fact that according to the first preliminary estimates, there will be in Europe 
(excluding the U. S. S. R.), during the season just begun, an increase of 3 per 
cent, in the production of sugar-beet for sugar, compared with last season, and 
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Production of Beet-sugar {raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Total production during the season 

% *937-*« 

1937*38 *) 

1936-37 

Average 
1931-32 
to I933-36 

1937-38 l ) 

t93*-37 

Average 
1931-33 
to 1933-36 

1936-37 

mm tOO 

Average 

m too 

Thousand centals 

Short tons 


Germany .... 

44,721 

39.689 

32,914 

2,236,000 

1,984,424 

1.645,660 

113 

136 

Austria. 

3,219 

3,230 

4,087 

161,000 

161,480 

204,367 

too 

79 

Belgium..... 

5.313 

5,367 

5,308 

266,000 

268,345 

265,389 

99 

100 

Bulgaria. 

485 

241 

505 

24,000 

12,050 

25,244 

201 

96 

Uemnark .... 

5.181 

4.987 

3,841 

259.000 

249,300 

192,043 

104 

135 

Spain . 

4.519 

4,982 

6,006 

226,000 

249,000 

300,314 

91 

75 

Finland. 

220 

242 

165 

10.000 

12,122 

8,242 

91 

134 

France ..... 

20,095 

19.191 

21,930 

1,004.700 

959,600 

1,096,508 

105 

92 

Hungary .... 

2.866 

3,170 

2.649 

140,000 

158,477 

132,447 

90 

108 

Irish Free State . 

2.072 

2,148 

1,014 

104.000 

107.414 

50,686 

96 

204 

Italy. 

7,423 

7,187 

4 7,422 

371,100 

359,000 

371,072 

103 

100 

Latvia ..... 

1,058 

936 

798 

53,000 

46,776 

39,895 

113 

133 

Lithuania .... 

650 

596 

313 

32,500 

29.820 

15,654 

109, 

208 

Netherlands . . . 

4.681 

5,175 

5,002 

234,060 

258,769 

250,093 

90 

94 

Poland . . . 

12,125 

10,108 

9,452 

610,000 

505,382 

472,615 

120 

126 

Romania . . 

1.918 

1.737 

2.243 

96,000 

86,855 

112,166 

110 

85 

United Kingdom 

10.538 

12,991 

10,294 

527.000 

649,527 

514,685 

81 

102 

Sweden ..... 

6,768 

6,596 

5,512 

338,000 

329,803 

275,593 

103 

123 

Switzerland . . . 

265 

198 

177 

13,000 

10,000 

8,825 

133 

150 

Czechoslovakia . . 

15,883 

16.019 

14,063 

794,130 

800,930 

703,128 

99 

113 

Yugoslavia . . . 

1.010 

2.221 

1,749 

50,500 

110,073 

87,457 

45 

58 

Total Europe a ). . 

151,010 

147,011 

135,444 

7,549,990 

7,349,147 

6,772,083 

103 

111 

U. S S R . . . , 

55.116 

44,071 

29,733 

2,800,000 

2.203,000 

1,486,648 

125 

185 

Total Europe b) . ' 

206,126 

191,082 

165,177 

10,349,990 

9,552,147 

8,258,731 

108 

125 

Canada .... 

1,213 

1,725 

1,374 

61,000 

86,268 

68,682 

70 

88 

United States . . 

29,366 

27,911 

27.893 

1,468,000 

1,396,000 

1,394,630 

105 

105 

Total N. America . 

30,579 

29,636 

29,267 

1,529,000 

1,482,268 

1,463,312 

103 

104 

Japan . 

1,163 

1,069 

675 

58,000 

53,448 

33,736 

109 

173 

Turkey. 

1,323 

1,453 

1,066 

70,000 

72,626 

53,298 

91 

124 

Total Asta . . . 

2,491 

2,522 

1,741 

128,000 

126,074 

87,034 

99 

143 

Toviift 1 a) 

184*080 

179,169 

166,452 

9,206,990 

8,957,489 

8322,429 

103 

111 

TOTALS . . . 

239*196 

223,240 

196,185 

124)06,990 

11,160,489 

9309,077 

107 

122 


a) Not including U.S S R — b) Including U. S, S. R — i) Approximate data. 


an increase of n per cent, compared with the previous five-year average, as 
is shown in the accompanying table. The following countries register an increase: 
Germany, Bulgaria, Denmark, France, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Ro¬ 
mania, Sweden and Switzerland. Among the extra-European countries, the 
United States and Japan show increases. The total world production of beet- 
sugar (excluding the U. S. S. R.) should exceed by 3 per cent, that of the 
1936*37 season and by 11 per cent, the average. It is however not unlikely 
that in view of the great caution with which the first estimates were forecast, 
the present figures may be exceeded in the course of sugar manufacture. 

As regards the U. S. S. R., the estimate of production shows a very high 
figure. The figure given in the table was calculated on the basis of an increase 
compared with the average, in the yield per acre of sugar-beet, communicated 
by official reports. 
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Current information on sugar. 

Get many: The rain of September was very favourable to sugar-beet. Crop con¬ 
dition at the beginning of October was 2.4 as on 1 September this year. 

Austria: Towards the end of September the foliage of sugar beet was generally 
healthy. The presence of cercospora was reported from many places. The sugar 
content is still rather low. 

On 1 October crop condition, in the system of the country, was estimated at 2.1 
against 2 2 on 1 September of this year and 2.4 on 1 October 1936. 

Belgium. The mild and sunny weather of September favoured the growth of sugar- 

beet. 

Bulgaria: The work of harvesting sugar-beet was delayed by the rain which fell 
towards the end of September and at the beginning of October. However, the sugar 
mills began regular work at the middle of September and the despatch of beet to the 
factories proceeded normally. 

According to the most recent estimate production of beet sugar (rough) was at the 
end of the September 1937 about 30,000 centals (1,500 short tons) against 23,500 (1,200) 
in 1936 at the same date, percentage 127 4. 


Area and production of sugar-beet. 


Countries 

Area 

j Production 

1937 

1936 


% *937 

1937 

1936 

1 

Average 

1931 

to 

1933 

*937 

1916 

Average 

*93* 

to 

*935 

% *937 

I 936 

=* IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

** IOO 

1956 

— IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

** too 

1,000 acres 

x.ooo centals j 

1,000 short tons 

German} i) 

1,125 

961, 

833 

117 2 

1351 

308.945 

266.668 

I 

213.654 

15,447 

13,333 

10,683 

1159 

144 6 

Austria 

. 

93 

111 




20117 



1,006 

1,240 

% , * 


Belgium 

1(8 

117 

131 

it™ 

EX 


32,880 

35.019 


1,644 

1,751 



Bulgaria 

25 

12 

23 

214 8 

uSEi 

3.979 

1,371 

3,779 

199 

59 

18<* 

290,3 

105 3 

Denmark 

H 

94 


WlYfi 

96 8 


2) 40.052 

30,312 


2 ) 2.003 

1.516 

„ 


Finland 

8 

8 

6 

ILIIo 

ISE; 

1,653 

1,830 

l.38lj 

83 

91 

69 

904 

1198 

France 3 ) 

mmm 
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Poland 
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7 
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Canada . . 
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49 
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97.4 


180,560 

173 720j 
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1) Not including crops for seed. — 3) Sugar beet for factories. — 3) Including beets for usmes {xo8,ooo 
acres and 38,504.000 centals or 1,435.000 sh tons in average of 1930 to 1934) — 4 ) Area sown on x June. 
3 ) Area estimated by Wan. 
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PRODUCTION - SUGAR 


France The lifting of sugar-beet which had been delayed by tain was begun in 
certain districts at the beginning of October* Yields on the whole are reported as 
being hardly average in weight, but the sugar content is larger than last season* How* 
ever as a result of the rains that fell during the second decade of September the growth 
of beet was resumed and the size improved. On the other hand the sugar content 
has diminished and the purity of the juices will not be so good, thereby offsetting 
the increase in weight. 

Hungary: On 5 October, the lifting of sugar-beet Was in progress The roots 
are on the whole large and in good condition. 

Italy A good production of sugar-beet is forecast but the sugar content is rather 
low 

The production of raw sugar to 30 September T937 was 6,921,400 centals 
(346,000 short tons) against 7,016,200 (350,800) to 30 September 1936. 

Netherlands' In the north and south of Holland at the middle of September dis¬ 
coloration of the leaves on a large scale was reported, and in Zeeland the growth of 
the roots was small Nevertheless on the whole the crop condition of sugar-beet was 
fairly satisfactory and in the system of the country was 65 on 13 September 1937 
against 66 on 16 August 1937 and 71 on 14 September 193b 

Poland At the beginning of September the lifting of sugar-beet had begun through¬ 
out the country It was interrupted at the beginning of the second decade by rain 
and was resumed when the fine hot weather returned The yield per acre is considered 
as above the average 

Romania At the middle of October a poor yield per acre of sugar-beet was 
forecast, mainly as the result of the summer drought whose influence was not count¬ 
eracted by the later weather 

United Kingdom The weather during September was mainly fine and warm, and 
very favourable for field work The improvement in the sugar-beet crop reported in 
the previous month was maintained in some areas during September, but in others, 
with the early maturing of the crop, light yields were expected 

The yield per acre of sugar-beet in Great Britain was 104 centals (9 7 short tons) 
which is much lower than last year and even below the average of the last 10 years. 

Yugoslavia The cloudy, wet weather of summer and autumn was unfavourable 
for sugar-beet, whose production, according to unofficial and very approximate esti¬ 
mates, is forecast at about 9,500,000 centals (470,000 short tons) against 13,700,000 
(680,000) last year The quality of the beet is also reported as rather bad, particu¬ 
larly as regards the sugar content 

USSR.. According to the report of the Commissar for Agriculture the Govern¬ 
ment plan, which prescribed an average yield per acre of about 180 centals (9 short 
tons), will be exceeded, and the total production of sugar-beet this Season will be about 
one-third higher than that of last season 

On 5 Octobei the lifting of sugar-beet had been finished over 58 per cent of the 
cultivated area, and 73 per cent, of the beet lifted had been transported to the factories* 

Barbados* It was reported in August that the weather continued to be dry except 
in certain areas where good rains were experienced. 

British Guiana It was reported in August that some of the sugar factories were 
still grinding but with results not quite up to estimates. 

Surinam: In the second quarter of the year, the planting out of sugar-cane was 
begun at a favourable moment owing to rainfall and its crop condition was good, as 
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was also that of cane for harvesting. However, it was feared that the sugar content 
might have been affected by the rains of May and June. No serious insect damage 
was reported except for some attacks of grasshoppers. 

Wtndward and Leeward Islands: It was reported in August that the sugar crop 
in Antigua was expected to reach 740,000 centals (37,000 short tons) as compared 
with 476,000 (23,800) last season and 387,000 (19,300) on the average of the preceding 
five seasons. Percentages: 155.2 and 191.2. 

Good rains were experienced in St. Kitts but the sugar-canes were still short for 
this time of year. The rainfall in Grenada was reported to be below average for this 
season of the year. 

Jamaica: It was reported in August that the 1936-37 sugar crop had just been 
completed with an outturn of 2,388,000 centals (119,000 short tons) compared with 
2,049,000 (102,000) in 1935-36 and 1,403,000 (70,000) on the average of the preceding 
five seasons. Percentages: 116.6 and 170.2. 

Trinidad: It was reported in August that the young sugar-canes were looking 
well and prospects for the coming crop appeared good. 

Taman: The growth of sugar-cane on old plantations continued under normal 
conditions The planting of cane on new plantations was carried out satisfactorily 
and its crop condition is good, 

A Netherlands Indies The light rain that fell over most of the country was not 
sufficient for the growth of the cane, but on the whole the condition of the crop was 
satisfactory 

In the first fortnight of October little rain fell This had an unfavourable effect 
on old plantations The condition of the new plantations is satisfactory. In the 
highest districts the cane remained rather thin and there was great activity over the 
last plantings (Aneta) 

1 ndo-Chtna * In Tonkin the crop was on the whole good at the end of August, 
but plantations situated near hills were flooded in certain areas (Phuc yen and Hadong), 
the crop of the variety Mia-re in Hadong gave yields of raw cane per'acre, varying 
from 70 to 270 bushels (4 to 13 short tons) In Annam the crop was quite good at 
the end of August as a result of recent rains. Crops were also good 111 Cochinchina 

Egypt The weather conditions favoured the growth and formation of the inter- 
nodes of the sugar cane, and the sugary substance began to be formed in the early 
planted cultivations Few areas are being cut there for the local consumption The 
state of the crop is normal. 

According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sugar-cane in 

1936- 37 was about 67,000 acres against 63,000 in 1935-36 and 66,000 on the average 
of the five years ending 1934-35, percentages 106 b and 1005 The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 46,905,000 centals (2,345,000 short tons) against 
46,064,000 (2,303,000) and 46,512,000 (2,326,000), percentages 101 8 and 100 8 

Mauritius' It was reported in August that all sugar mills were operating, and 
reports from the fields and factories were satisfactory. 

Union of South Africa: The total production of cane-sugar from the mills for the 

1937- 38 season is provisionally estimated at 9,520,000 centals (476*000 short tons). 
This in an increase over last season's large production, the revised estimate for which 
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is 8,928,180 centals (446,400 short tons), and is well above the average of 1931-32, to 
1935-36, which was 7,408,230 centals (370,400 short tons) 

The August sugar-cane crop condition averaged 7 per cent, below normal. The 
weather was warm and windy and light rains fell during the month, but more rain was 
badly needed. 

General review of the production of vines in the Northern 
Hemisphere, 

September was quite a favourable month for vines in the west-central 
area of the European Continent, particularly in France, and also for vineyards 
not vintaged in Switzerland and Luxemburg; the rain that fell during the month 
and the rather high temperature enabled the gropes to grow and ripen normally; 
attacks of cochylis were reported however in Switzerland The condition of 
the Bulgarian vineyards also improved during the course of the month 

On the other hand, weather conditions with excessive rain and cold were 
unfavourable in the other areas and in most of the European vine-growing 
countries A considerable reduction was made in the foiecasts of Italy, Portugal, 
Greece, Romania and Austria. 

At the middle of October the situation was roughly as follows: France, 
Algeria, Tunisia and French Morocco seemed to have a total outturn much 
below the average, but from 5 to 10 per cent higher than last year 

The first estimate of the Italian production of grapes for wine gave a figure 
a little below the five-year average but slightly larger than last year. However, 
the bad weather that accompained the last stage of ripening and the vintage 
has, it is believed, reduced this comparatively satisfactory forecast, and it is 
not now certain whether the crop will reach the level of last year 

In Portugal, the vintage is reported as varying from poor to average and 
is probably larger than last year, when it was very mediocre, and is, it is 
believed, of about the same size as the 1935 crop. Information is completely 
lacking for Spain, but it is certain that only a small crop may be expected. 

Greece, which expected a good vintage, has seen the prospects decline more 
however, it seems, for table and grapes and grapes for drying than for grapes 
for wine. Information is quite contradictory. However, the production of wine 
seems to be mediocre and below the average but better than last year, when it 
was disastrous 

In the Danubian area, Romania, which expected at the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember quite a good vintage, seems now to have almost a small outturn, lower 
than last year and at least a quarter or a third below the average. Yugoslavia 
and Hungary are likely to have a production smaller than in 1936 but almost 
average. Only Bulgaria is likely to show good results. 

In central Europe, the vintages appear to be quite good in Germany, a 
little worse than average in Austria, and about equal in Switzerland; on the 
whole, they seem to be definitely larger than last year. 

In the United States, the monthly report at the end of September announced 
an excellent vintage in California, even larger than the record crop of 1935; 
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yields seemed to be poorer in the other lesser producing States, and, on the 
whole, the production of grapes at that time seemed to be a little above the 
maximum of the last six years, which was attained in 1935, and in any case 
would be much larger than in 1936* The increase in consumption, moreover, 
seems to require a further increase in the production of wine. 

The total of these forecasts puts the total vintage of the northern hemisphere 
(excluding the U. S. S. R.) this year a little above the 1936 vintage but among 
the very small productions and very much below the average. It is undoubt¬ 
edly dangerous at present to give actual figures, which must be so inaccurate, 
but it does not seem that we shall be very far out in predicting that the total 
production of the northern hemisphere, excluding the U. S. S. R., will be about 
3,100,000,000 Imperial gallons (3,700,000,000 American gallons) and in all prob¬ 
ability will not reach 3,300,000,000 (4,000,000,000). The 1936 production was 
calculated, on the basis of estimates not yet confirmed, at 2,930 (3,520) million, 
and the previous five-year average was 3,780 (4,780) million. It was 4,580 
(5,490) a record, in 1935. 

The very small size of the present vintage, following on the still poorer 
outturn of last year, is undoubtedly due to the unfavourable weather conditions 
of spring and summer in Europe and North Africa; the formation of the grapes 
was affected by the weather and their later growth was hampered both by lack 
and by excess of rain. An important factor in the poor size of the crop seems 
however to be a reduced productivity of vines from exhaustion ofter the super¬ 
abundant vintages of 1934 and 1935. On the other hand, a reduction in the 
acreage cannot, it seems, be blamed; the expansion started by the excellent 
vintages of 1934 and 1935 was checked by the psychological effects of the very 
poor results obtained last year and, partly also, as a result of the measures 
taken to reabsorb surpluses and sustain the market. 

In fact however, the decreases in acreage under vines, recorded in certain 
countries, were often much smaller than had been anticipated, and they seem 
to have been partly offset by the further increases among vine-growing countries 
of average or lesser importance. 


Current information on vines. 

Germany: The weather was favourable for the growth of vines in all the vine¬ 
growing areas. Clusters are numerous; mildew has only done slight damage in cer¬ 
tain vineyards. A good, and in places even very good quality crop is forecast. Briefly, 
the year 1937 will yield a production of must of both good quality and quantity. 

The crop condition of vines on 1 October was 2.5 in the system of the country 
against 24 on 1 September this year and 2.5 on 1 October 1936. 

Austria: The vintage was begun prematurely owing to rot. Consequently the 
sugar content of the must is not satisfactory. Acidity is as high as 12 per thousaud. 
A larger production than last year is forecast. On 1 October, the crop condition of 
vines was 2.8 against 1.9 on x September this year and 2.9 on 1 October 1936. 

Bulgaria: The variable but generally rather hot and dry weather of September 
improved the condition of vines, which had suffered from excessive moisture and cryp- 
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togamic diseases in the previous month In the middle of September the vintage had 
begun almost throughout the country and was about two weeks ahead of normal be¬ 
cause there were fears of further rain, which had, in fact, begun to fall heavily at the 
beginning of October As a result of the law concerning wines and alcohols the pro¬ 
duction of red wine will be forbidden in areas which are not officially recognised as 
vine-growing The approximate statistics of the acreage of vineyards as well as the 
production of gtapes and of wme are not yet available 

France Though it was generally hot and dry, there was in the middle of September 
a widespread rainy period with violent storms in the southwest, In most of the areas 
not yet harvested, the grapes improved following the rain, drought had checked the 
spread of enc ariose and as a result of the rain the foliage everywhere is very healthy. 

The vintage was almost everywhere early, being 10 to 15 days before the usual 
time It is confirmed that the crop will be scarcely average but better than that of 
1936 in the four main departments It will be below that of last year in Bordelais, 
in the Gironde, Dordogne and Bourgogne and in certain parts of the west, but in 
other areas the yields are reported to be much higher than last year and in some 
cases quite satisfactory On the whole, production this year is still poor but never¬ 
theless somewhat higher than in 1936 The grapes are everywhere of good quality or 
even excellent 

Gteece Drought and various cryptogamie diseases have seriously affected this 
year the production of grapes for wine, table grapes and especially grapes for drying. 

Forecasts predict that the vintage of all three classes will not attain the level of 
last year 

Hungary About 5 October, the vintage was in full swing throughout the country. 
Owing to rot, yields are rather low everywhere, while the quality is generally good. 

Italy According to the most recent estimate the production of grapes for wine 
this year is 127,781,000 centals against 139,254,000 in 1936 and 134,929,000 on the 
average of the five years ending 1935, percentages 107 2 and 94 7 

Luxemburg The sunny davs of the last fortnight of September had a favourable 
influence on grapes and the qualitv of the wine promises to be good 

According to the most recent estimate production of must this year is about 
1,099,900 Imperial gallons (1,320800 American gallons) against 1,524,900 (1,831.200) 
in 1936 and 1,724,000 (2,070,400) on the average of the five years ending 1935, P et ~ 
centages 72 1 and 63 8 

Portugal At the end of August attacks of mildew and oidtutn were reported among 
vines The crop varies from poor to average 

Romania About 10 October grape gathering was at its height According to 
private sources of information wine production will be of good quality but inferior to 
that of last year and the two preceding years 

Yugoslavia At the beginning of October the vintage w r as begun in all the vine¬ 
growing areas of the country According to the first estimates, the production of grapes 
this year will be much below that of last year Also the percentage of alcohol in the 
wine will be rather poor according to the first analyses of the must 

The frequent rains that fell in the summer and autumn caused the spread of pero- 
nospora, while the lack of sun reduced the sugar-content. The damage suffered by the 
vines was worst in the Banov ine and Danubian areas 

Palestine Weather conditions have been beneficial to the vegetation of vines and 
the maturation of gtapes The crop is suffering slightly from attacks of mildew, but 
the production of grapes is normal, as it was last year 
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Sym and Lebanon: The dry weather and high temperature kept the vineyards in 
good or even excellent condition. No damage has been recorded, A large production 
is forecast. 

Algeria: The vintage was completly finished at the end of September. The late 
rains during the month improved in places the yields of crops still on the vines. Fermen¬ 
tation took place normally. 

At the end of September official estimates of production of wine were between 
295 and 310 million Imperial gallons (355-370 American gallons) against 253 (404) 
in 1935 and an average of 304 (485) for i93*-*935* The quality of the wine is good. 
On 1 October, the condition of vines was considered as average. 

French Morocco: The yields are rather irregular. Some vineyards still suf¬ 
fered from the “ chergui ” (hot wind) in the second half of August however at Fez 
and particularly at Mekn&s the crop, though not large, has been satisfactory. On the 
other hand, on the coastal lands, at Casablanca in some cases the crop did not reach 
maturity on account of the humidity and high temperatures, and wine-making has 
been at times difficult On the whole the crop appears rather poor 

Tunisia * The vintage was finished at the end of September, wine-making was 
carried out at a favourable temperature It is confirmed that production is lower 
in volume than last year and the previous five-year average, but better in quality, with 
a high alcoholic content 

Current information on olives. 

France The olive crop is reported to be low on the Continent and in Corsica, 
where flic* did severe damage in the plantations, violent winds also caused consider¬ 
able shedding The yield per acre of oil, normally low because olives are only culti¬ 
vated in the least fertile areas, was further reduced by the increasing activity of para¬ 
sites which are resisted poorly, if at all 

Greece* In all the areas where olive-trees are grown the olive crop is reported 
as exceptionally large this year To the end of August no serious attacks of dacus 
were reported. 

According to the latest estimate, production of olive-oil this year is about 3,736,000 
centals (44,364,000 American gallons) against 1,600,000 (21,024,000) in 1936 and 
2,443,000 (32,107,000) on the average of the five years 1031-1935, percentages 21 x o 
and 138 2. Production of table olives this year, according to the same estimate is about 
1,719,000 centals against 295,000 in 1936 and 712,000 on the average of the five years 
1931-1035, percentages 582,3 and 241.4 

In order to keep up the price of olive-oil, whose production this year is reported 
to be large also in the other main producing countries, the Greek Government decided 
to reduce by 70 per cent, the tax on olive-oil for export, from 1 October However, 
the import of oil-seeds still continues, encouraged by Government measures, partly 
to supply local oil needs until the new harvest and partly to defeat a bull speculation 
by dealers, who are storing stocks of olive-oil, remaining from last year's crop 

Italy: At the middle of September the growth of olives was good but in some 
provinces there were complaints of shedding due to heavy rain, 

Portugal: During August diseases did damage to olive trees The crops were re¬ 
ported to be average. 

Palestine: Weather conditions have been beneficial to the vegetation of olive trees 
and to the development and maturation of olives Practically no attacks of insects 
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or cryptogamic diseases have been reported Production of olives is greatly in excess 
Of that of 1936 

Syria and Lebanon * The favourable weather conditions and the absence of damage 
enable a very abundant olive production, well above the average, to be forecast. 
The condition of olive trees is excellent. 

Algeria At the beginning of October, the official estimate of the probable produc¬ 
tion of olives was 3,129,500 centals, of which 2,906,000 were for oil and 224,000 for 
preserving The oil production was estimated at about 346,000 centals (4,550,000 
American gallons) These figures are much larger than those of the 1936-37 season, 
which was one of the worst recorded for many years, and also exceed the previous 
five-year average by about 200,000 centals or 8 per cent for olives for oil, and by 
about 8,000 centals (Am gal) or 2 to 3 per cent, for oil, but by only about 2,000 
centals (Am gal) for olives for preservation 

These however are advanced forecasts and, particularly in the province of Cons¬ 
tantine, present hopes will only be realised if rains come in October and November. 

Tunisia Despite some damage done by hail, olive-trees benefited from the Sep¬ 
tember rains in the south (Susa and Sfax areas) and production seems satisfactory. 
The crop is reported as average in the centre (he Kef and Tunis) and good in the north 
(Bizerte) On the whole the crop seems likely to be average 

The preliminary results and forecasts of the linseed crop of 
1937 - 38 . 

The preliminary estimates at present available of the production of linseed 
in 1937-38 refer solely to the northern hemisphere (excluding the 11 S S R.), 
whose contribution to world production up to 1931 was about a third From 
that year to 1933 there was a marked decline in the cultivation of flax, especially 
in Europe and North America, while it remained fairly steady m India 

The present flax season, under the influence of the policy of economic 
autarchy, followed by most countries, accentuates the tendency to an expansion 
of flax cultivation, that has taken place since 1934, especially in European coun¬ 
tries, in view of the large variety of industrial uses of linseed. The statistics 
available of the area cultivated to flax in the various countries of the Continent 
show, in fact, that its cultivation has generally and considerably increased 
this year, compared with 1936, the only exception is in the case of Belgium, 
where the acreage was slightly smaller than last season, but was 111.3 per cent, 
larger than the five-year average of 1931 to 1935. 

The large increase, compared with the average, that is noted in the case 
of Belgium is not restricted to that country but is general for all the European 
countries, with the exception of Hungary. The highest relative increase is 
shown by Germany which has almost quintupled the area cultivated to flax 
this year, while the smallest increase has taken place in Poland, which is among 
the principal producing countries of Europe, with about 40 per cent, and the 
Baltic group of countries with over 50 per cent In all other countries the 
increase in acreage is more than doubled compared with the average. 

In Europe, the course of the present season was on the whole favourable 
for the growth of flax crops as well as for ripening and sowing, so that threshing 
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Area and production of flax . 
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88.7 

82.8 
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... 11,832 

... 
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1.183,168 

... 
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109.1 

176.5 

44 

41 

23 l 

4,418 

4,128 

l 

2,287 

107.0 

193.1 


«) 5,85518) 5,798 6,766 

241! 468 377 

1.0811 1,180 1.770 

3.5941 3.457 3,230 


9)6.301 9 ) 7.438 9 ) 7*514 
469 350 


Linseed. 
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23 

128.1 

4 

3 

3 

108.2 

70, 

72 

33 

96.9 

II 

6 

2 

170.2 

77 

70 

50 

110.4 

. 

97 

45 


I5| 

»5 4) 

27 

103.4 

251 

16 

12 

— 






I r.ooo bushels 

: of 56 pounds 



599.1 

847 

715 a) 192 

1,512 

1,2761a) 343 

1183 

441.0 

112.3 

12 

13 

12 

22 

24 

22 ! 

92.2 

100.0 

211.3 

, . 1 

433 

175 

... 

772 

313 

• • • 1 


429.3 

*37 

42 

10 

67 

75 

19 

89.3 

359.4 

156.1 


247 

147 

... 

440 

262 




... 

* e s 

188 

• •. 

(#i 

335 

*.. 


*55.5 

95 j 

9514) 129 

169 

169U) 230 

100.0 

*73.3 

— 

... 1 

84 

63 

a • « 

149 

113 

.. 

1 

150.8 

517 

406 

307 

924 

725 

549 

127.4 

168.4 

150.7 

847 

809 

555 

1,512 

1.444 

991 

104.7 

152.7 

298.4 

•. • 

240 

89 

s • a 

428 

159 

... 

t • 4 

139.9 


1,579 

1,157 


2,820 

2,066 





299 

239 

• • « 

534 

426 



209.8 

' *187 

161 1 

78 

335 

288 

139- 

i 16.4 

24*1.5 

... 

... 

34| 

19 

... 

60 

34 ,: 

... 

86.5 

... 

... 

16,808 

... 

... 

30,014 . 

••• ! 


63.9 

415 

1,005 

940 

741 

1,795 

1,769) 

41.3 

44.1 

61.11 

4,278 

3,308 

5.639 

7,640 

5,908 

10,070 

I29.3j 

75,9 

111.3 

9.363 

8,691 

8,893 

16,720 

15,520 

15,880 

107.7i 

105.3 

176.5 

46 

42 

28 

82 

75 

5o! 

I09.0j 

... 1 

162.2 



46 

21 


82 

37' 


... 

' 146 

212 

223 

*260 

378 

399 

1 

68 . 7 . 

*65,1 

83.9 


40,786 

39,518 


72.832 

70,568 

... 1 


... 1 
\ 

... 

2,745 

1,749 


4,901 

. J ' 124 

... | 

44. 


f) The vears indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. — i) The corresponding figures in dry stalks (flax in raw «Rohstongel •) are as follows. 
*937-39**700,®oo Jb.; *936-3*8,400,000 lb, average 81,700,000 lb, — 2) Average *933 to 1935.—- 3) Flax and hemp- 
h*. 4) Average *934 and 1933 — 5) Total Area (for fibre and for seed). — 6) <f Dolgunetz Variety 7) Area 
harvested on 23 August representing 93 % of the area»fixed by the Plan {5,108,700 acres). — 8) Total area 
according to the plan, ■— 9) Area sown. 
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results for the countries which have already published their preliminary esti¬ 
mates are very satisfactory. 

The German linseed crop this season constitutes an absolute record and 
places this country in the second position in Europe. In Lithuania, where the 
size of the crop this year is about the same as in Germany, the increase compared 
with last year and the average corresponds exactly to the respective increases 
in acreage. 

In Eatvia, weather conditions were more favourable for the crop, 
and production this year is proportionately higher than in 1936 and the 
average. 

Poland has not yet communicated its estimate of production, but according 
to the crop report issued at the time of the harvest, it will be below average. 
The crop estimates also of Belgium, Estonia, France, the Netherlands, Ro¬ 
mania, Italy and other flax countries of lesser importance are not available. 
With the exception of the Netherlands and France, where crops were affected 
by bad weather conditions (in the latter country the estimated acreage also is 
smaller than in 1936) the information available for all countries forecasts yields 
varying from average to good. 

In U. S. S. R., the total area forecast by the plan for the present season 
remained almost the same as last year, but shows a decrease of 13.5 per 
cent, below the average. U. S. S R. occupies the second place among the 
linseed producing countries of the world with a crop which varied, during recent 
years, between a minimum of 15,000,000 centals (27,000,000 bushels) in 1934 
and a maximum of 19,000,000 (33,000,000 bushels) in 1931, or respectively 19 5 
and 20.3 per cent of world production For the present season all estimates 
of production are still lacking. The information recently supplied by the 
U. S. S. R. Government indicates that the crop will be larger than last year’s, which 
had been calculated according to the plan at 17,000,000 centals (30,000,000 
bushels). 

It is well known that, although it is a great flax producer, the U. S. S. R, 
figures in commercial exports of linseed with negligible quantities, for its pro¬ 
duction is almost entirely absorbed within the country. 

In North America, in the United States and Canada, the area cultivated to 
flax in 1937 showed a further diminution. For the two countries together the 
total area of the crop has been reduced more than in any other year since 
the War, with the exception of 1934. The decrease is 19.8 per cent, compared 
with last year and 38.4 per cent, compared with the average. However, the 
largest decrease was in Canada which has reduced by about one half the area 
under flax compared with 1936, while the corresponding decrease in the United 
States was only 8.4 per cent. Compared with the average, the reduction of 
the two countries respectively exceeds one third, with a larger proportion in 
the United States. 

Nevertheless, the total production of North American countries, according 
to the latest estimates is 4,694,000 centals (8,382,000 bushels) and shows an 
increase of 8,8 per cent, over last year 4,314,000 (7,704,000) but is still 28.7 
per cent below the five-year average 1931-35 (6,579,000) (11,748,000). 
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The season was favourable on the whole in the United States but very 
unfavourable in Canada, where summer drought destroyed a large part of .the 
crop, which for that reason was reported to be the worst for a great number 
of years. 

In British India, the area cultivated to flax in the last two years showed 
a recovery compared with previous seasons and for the present season it has 
reached the highest level for the last ten years; the crop also exceeds those of 
the same period with the exception of the 1935 production, which was only 
about 44,000 centals (79,000 bushels) larger. The highest yields per acre were 
obtained in the United Provinces which normally ranks highest among the 
producing provinces, despite the smaller acreage than in the Central Provinces 

In Argentina, the beginning of the present flax season was on the whole 
unfavourable as a result of drought which hindered the preparation of 
the soil and sowings particularly in the provinces of Cordoba, Santa-F£ and also 
in that of Buenos Aires Onl> in the province of Entre Rios were weather 
conditions normal The first estimate of the area sown under flax this year, 
whuh was despatched last month by the Argentine Government, shows the ab¬ 
normal situation at the beginning of the present flax season For the total of 
the country. a decrease of 15 3 per cent below the acreage of the 1936-37 season 
and 16 1 per cent below the previous five-year average is reported The de¬ 
crease in aiea is general for all the producing area of the country with the 
exception of the province of Enlro Rios where, on the other hand, an increase 
of 15 per cent over that of last year, which was 1,290,000 acres, is re¬ 
forced 

The condition of the crop was rather precarious up to the middle of Sep¬ 
tember particularly in the provinces of Santa Fe and Cordoba, where germi¬ 
nation and growth were seriously effected by drought, in the province of Buenos 
Aires, crop condition varied from average to good, while in the province of 
Entre Rios very good results were promised Since then, according to the 
lasest communique of the Ministry of Agriculture et Buenos Aires, good general 
rains fell and the general situation improved The crop condition of flax on 
20 October was considered as good 

Any estimate of the next Argentine crop, made at this time of the season, 
is liable to be a long way off the final results, for the period from now to 
the harvest is the most critical in the growth of the crop. 

Furthermore, this year, to the normal risks are added other doubtful ele¬ 
ments, especially the late development of the crop and the possibility that the 
sowing done, as it seems, after the rains of September* may cause an increase 
in the figure of the previous estimate to an extent that cannot even approxim¬ 
ately be forecast at present. 

These two exceptional circumstances make it still more difficult than usual 
to forecast the next Argentine crop; however, counting on a normal course of 
the season until the harvest and supposing that the change between the first 
and second estimates of the acreage sown will not be considerable, the Argentine 
production of linseed may be expected to be between 32 and 33 million centals 
(57 and 59 million bushels), which would be much smaller than in the 1936-37 
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season and the previous five-year average, which were respectively 41 million 
(73 million) and 39 million (70 million). 

No estimate of the area under flax is yet available for Uruguay, which oc¬ 
cupied third place among the exporters of linseed; reports at our disposal from a 
private source predict that the acreage in 1937-38 will not reach the figure of 
the previous season, though it would be above the average. 

Finally, in French Morocco the crop this year is about a third smaller 
than last year and the average. 

The main features of the present flax season may be summarised as follows: 
the acreage has further increased over last year in Europe and India; but a con¬ 
siderable decline took place in Argentina and North America; in the U. S. S. R. 
it is practically unchanged. * 

Crop results are reported as generally good in Europe and India but poor 
in North America In Argentina also a small outturn is expected. 

A. di Fulvio 

Current information on flax. 

Irish Free State Weather conditions in September were variable but rather wet. 
The work of lifting and housing of flax was not seriously hampered however The 
yield is estimated as below average. 

V S S R According to the report of the Commissar for Agriculture the pro¬ 
duction of flax this year is larger than last year 

Argentina (Telegram of 20 October) The growth of flax, favoured by general rains, 
has been good. 

Current information on cotton. 

Greece According to the latest official reports, the production of cotton this 
year is reported to be exceptionally large, and, if the weather continues to be favour¬ 
able until the end of the harvest, the production of cotton will not only cover, for 
the first time, the needs of the national textile industry, but will also leave a considerable 
surplus for export To assist the sale of this new article of export the government 
has granted a bounty of to drachma per kilogram of cotton exported abroad in 
exchange for a free currency Furthermore to prevent a drop in prices the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank has decided to grant this year to cotton growers loans up to 8 per cent 
of the value of their production 

Italy At the middle of September production of cotton, with the exception of 
the provinces of Foggia and Caltanissetta, was considered good. 

U S S R According to the report of the Commissar of Agriculture the cotton 
crop will be very large this year and the figure, forecast by the plan, of 3,482,000 
bales of 478 lb net weight will be considerably exceeded. Last year’s production 
was 3,551,000 bales 

On 5 October the annual plan of purchasing the cotton had been completed over 
38.7 per cent against 34 per cent at the corresponding date last year. 

Argentina According to the latest estimate made by the « Junta Nacional del 
Algoddn» the production of ginned cotton in the 1936-37 season has fallen about 
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Area and production of cotton. 
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74 
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143 2 
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74 
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98 
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31 
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- 
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— 
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i) Accor hu*, to tlu IMuti 2) See Summary of Government Cotton Reports — 3) Sea Island cotton — 
4) Nut UKlitUiug Burma — 5) Second report — 0) Revised estimate — 7) First estimite 


42,000 bales of 478 lb net weight compared with the July estimate, and is now 60 
per cent smaller than last season’s and 23 per cent below the average of 1931/32 to 
1934/35 This verv poor crop is due almost entirely to the severe damage done by 
the prolonged drought in the National Territory of the Chaco which normally pro¬ 
duces 70 per cent of the total Argentine production In this province the yield 
estimated at present is hardly 315 lb. of unginned cotton per acre against an ave¬ 
rage of 760 lb during the last 15 years. The total area cultivated to cotton in the 
r936-37 season is now estimated at 713,300 acres, against a previous estimate of 
1,015,400. This is 6 5 per cent below the 1935-36 acreage but 635% above the 
average of the previous fine seasons 

UntUd States During the week ending 22 September, the weather was very 
favourable over most sections of the cotton belt, abundant sunshine with seasonable 
temperatures proving very helpful to the crop in the eastern sections The progress 
and condition of the crop in Texas was generally good, with picking and ginning pro¬ 
gressing rapidly and being virtually completed in the south 

During the following week weather generally favoured the picking of the cotton 
crop and the harvest progressed rapidly virtually everywhere. 

According to the Cotton Report based upon conditions as on 1 October, and 
issued on 8 October, a crop of 17,573,000 bales is forecast, which would be the second 
largest crop on record, the record crop being that of 1926, with 17, 977 * 000 kales 
This is an increase of 1,475,000 bales on the preceding report, and compares with 
r2,399,000 bales in 1936, 10,638,000 bales in J935, and an average of 14,666,000 bales 
during the five-year period 1928-1932. The indicated yield per acre of 2493 Ik of 
lint is the highest on record for the United States, and compares with 197 6 Ik in 193k, 
and an average of 169.9 lk. for the ten-year period 1923-1932. The increase in 
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prospective production over that indicated last month, which is general throughout 
the cotton belt, is due to better than average condition for the maturing of the crop, 
together with extremely light lass from boll weevils. Harvesting was progressing rapidly, 
although a general shortage of pickers was reported. Ginning.s to 1 October amounted 
to 8,259,000 running bales, this is by far the largest figure on record for that date of 
the season, and indicates that about 4 million bales have been ginned in two weeks, 
alter 16 September (See* Summary of Government Cotton Repot h). 

During the week ending 12 October, temperatures in the Cotton belt averaged 
from somewhat below normal in the North-east to decidedly above normal in more 
southern portions There was considerable rain in the North-east parts of the western 
belt, but otherwise mostly fair weather prevailed Picking made good advance except 
in some eastern sections and locally in the West In Texas picking and ginning have 
progressed favourably, but there is little prospect for a top crop m northern districts 
because of the previous dryness. 

Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 

Provisional Final estimates Percent 


J fit Port ft/erred to I July 

estimates 
for dutes 
indicated 

193 7 / 3 » 

1936/3 7 

Average 

1932/32 

to 1935/36 

*937/38 
*936/37 Aver, 
w loo w 100 

Area in cultivation (acres) 

34 192,000 

30,960 OOO 

*4 382 000 

1x04 

99 4 

Report referred to i August 






Area left for harvest (acres.) 

x) 33 429 000 

2) 30 02ft OOO 

2) 31,697 000 

111 3 

105 5 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) 

Sr 

72 

3) 60 

— 

- 

Production 4) 

13 591 OOO 

1 2 399 OOO 

12 68l OOO 

125 8 

]„2 9 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb 

2i^ 3 

197 6 

3 ) * 7 M 

1x30 

124 5 

Cotton ginned to x August 3) 

* 42 , 9^3 

41,130 

83,771 

347 7 

l6l 1 

Cotton ginned to z 6 August 3) 

513 OOO 

208,500 

294 690 

247 0 

*74 « 

Report referred to 1 September 






Area left for harvest (acres) . 

♦ • 6) 33 * 736,000 

3 ) 30 , 088,000 

2)31,697,000 

112 i 

106 4 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) . . 

75 

59 

3) 60 

— 

- 

Production 4).. 

. , 10,098,000 

12 , 309,000 

12,684,000 

129 8 

176 9 

Yield of lmt per acre, in lb .... 

. 228 5 

197 6 

0 *79 3 

X J 5 6 

127 4 

Cotton ginned to x September 3) ...... 

. . 1 , 874,674 

1 , 374,247 

1 , 072,995 

*36 4 

*74 7 

Cotton ginned to 16 September 5) . 

. . 4,261,422 

3 , 709,965 

3 637,216 

115 0 

160 6 

Report referred to x October 






Crop condition (per cent of normal) 

. . 79 

62 

3 ) 59 

— 

— 

Production 4) ... . ... 

17 , 573,000 

12,390,000 

12,684,000 

* 4 * 7 

1385 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb . . 

249 3 

197 6 

3 ) *79 3 

*26 2 

*39 * 

Cotton g%niud to x October 5) . 

8 , 259,445 

6,031,950 

5,069,634 

1369 

16a 9 

Cotton gtnned to 18 October 5). 

11,068,000 

8 , 569,476 

7 , 7 t 9 f 69 * 

*29 2 

* 4 * 8 


1) Area in cultivation on 1 July less the ten year (1927-36) average abandonment 2 3 percent — «) Area 
actually harvested — 3) Ten year (1926 35) average — 4) In bale* of 478 lb net weight and exclusive of 
1 inter* — 5) In running bates, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of Haters —■ 6) Area in culti¬ 
vation on * July less 1 3 per cent of abandonment 
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British West Indus. Area and production of cotton are estimated as follows: 




1956-37 *935-36 

Area (in acres). 

Average 
1930 - 3 * 
to * 934-35 

% * 93«-37 
*935-36 Avemge 
*■ *60 «■ 100 

Sea Island variety. 
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• • ‘>37 
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. . , 

• • 191 
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British Virgin Islands. 
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• - 4 > 55 <> 
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St Vincent. 
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100 0 
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7 2T , 
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Total . . . 5,970 5,971 
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. 

52 
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— 

221 6 

— 
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91 O 

77 5 

St. Vincent. 


MO 

M 3 
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b 3 2 
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lotal 

6-? 1 

729 
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856 
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1) Season 1930 31 


India Weather conditions at sowing time in August were not quite favourable, 
as sowings are reported to have been delated in places by deficiency or excess of rain 
The condition and prospects of the crop, on the Whole, are reported in the first forecast 
to have been fairly good* 

Rainfall was heavy towards the end of September in north-east India but by the 
end of the first week of October the monsoon was withdrawing from the country 
Picking of cotton had begun in the Sind area at the beginning of October. 

(Telegram of 22 October): The 2nd estimate of the cotton acreage in Madras 
is 656,700 acres. Sowings are proceeding normally and the condition of standing 
crops is generally satisfactory* 

The sad estimate of the acreage planted to cotton in the Punjab is 3,773,000 
as against a corresponding figure of 3,490,060 last year and a five-year average of 
2,449,000* Percentages: to8.i and 154.1 The crop condition in the system of the 
country was 89 per cent* of normal 
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Indo~China: In Annum, the crop gave an unsatisfactory yield in Phu y$n, owing 
to the heat and violent winds from the interior; on the other hand in Ninh thuan 
and Binh thuan, growth was good at the end of August. 

French West Africa: The final estimates of the 1936-37 Cotton season in French 
Sudan are as follows; 78,900 centals of unginned cotton against 44,100 in 1935-36, yield¬ 
ing 23,100 centals (4,800 bales) of ginned cotton against 13,000 (2,700). The increase 
over the previous season is due to an increase in acreage and results would have been 
still better if late rains had not fallen in November and attacks of crickets had not 
reduced yields. The extension of area was restricted to selected varieties and, espe¬ 
cially, Budi, which seems to be particularly suitable and whose production was more 
than tripled compared with 1935-36, and at present it represents 39 per cent, of the 
quantity sold commercially, against 27 per cent, for Sahel cotton, 19 per cent, for Allen 
and only 15 per cent, for native cotton (30 per cent, in 1935-36). 

The above figures refer only to cotton sold for export, which includes a third at 
the most of the native cotton variety, whose production in 1937 is 45,000 to 55,000 
centals of unginned cotton. 

Algeria: Cotton plantations rather suffered from the drop in temperature that 
occurred in September, causing a reddening of the plants; also a rather serious attack 
of «earias» was reported. Nevertheless, a rather better outturn than last year was 
anticipated. 

Egypt: Weather conditions in September were very’ favourable for the ripening 
and opening of the bolls. Picking wa*s in full swing and in places was even finished and 
already the stalks 6f the cotton plant had been removed. The drop in the price of cotton 
and rise in the cost of labour, which, in upper Egypt, had been in places unobtainable, 
delayed for some days the beginning of the harvest. The average yield per acre this 
year is an absolute record being about 535 lb. of lint. In contrast to the volume of 
the crop, which is the largest one on record for Egypt, harvesting and ginning are 
rather slow. 

The percentages of the areas of the different varieties of cotton from 1913 
to 1937 are as follows: 
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100.0 

1936 . 

— 

9.4 

58.2 

U 

— 

4,2 

23.7 

5) 3.4 

100.0 

1935. 

—- 

17*8 

56.2 

2.0 

— 

4.9 

16.1 

3,0 

100*0 

*934. 

— 

24,2 

51.1 

3.3 

— 

3.1 

16.6 

2.7 

100.0 

*933. 

„ — 1 * 

21.7 

56.0 

2.7 


6*1 

6,9 

6.6 

100.0 

Average 1928 to 1933 . 

«— 

38.9 

44.8 


5.9 

1.3 


9.1 

100.0 

» 1923 * 1927 . 

0.8 

57.6 

36.0 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

2.2 

100.0 

» 19 x 8 » 192 * . 

4,3 

73.5 

17.2 

3.8 

— 

_ 

M- 

_ < 

1.2 

100,0 

» 19 x 3 * 1917 . 

36.5 

42.6 

20.6 


—* 

— 1 

—* 

— 

0.3 

100.0 


N0I4: The varieties AshmfitiJ and Zagdra, known commonly as *' Uppers ” have a staple Icugth from 1 l /«" 
to 1 */*"; all other varieties have a staple length from 1 *//' to 1 */»". and some of them (Maarad, Giza 26, Sakha 4 
And Sakha 11) much even 1 •/»"• 

1) These varieties ceased to appear in the statistics in 1924. — 2) Appeared for the first time in 1920 with 
a per cent, of 4*6. — 3) Appeared in 1924 with a per cent, of a.8 and disappeared in 1933. — 4) Appeared in 
*93* with a per cent, of 6.4* — 5 ) Mainly Sakha 4 i Giza 12, Giasa 3, Giza 36, CasuiU and Nahda. 
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Cotton ginned up to the end of September, in bales of 478 lb. net weight, 
was as follows 


Varieties 

*917 

1936 

*935 

*934 

*933 

*93* 

* 95 * 

Sdkellaridia. 

4,050 

5*530 

3 * 4 o 

8 070 

1,080 

5 730 

4 ,* 3 ° 

Other varieties above 

* V«" 

65 330 

53,790 

20,820 

22 710 

3 200 

5 570 I 


* V/' . . . 

3 , 8*0 

2,440 

3,500 

3 ,880 

1 090 

3 *30 j 

7*,440 

X Vi" • . - 

279 IXO 

516,080 

* 7;,340 

i )7 »6o 

138 700 

73,070 1 


Total . . . 

352 rt 7 * 

776, 

jo6,J5o 

jjr 6 jo 

* 34,070 

86,^00 

75,670 

Scarto . 

4,060 

5 > 5 Go 

2 , 600 

i,120 

1 170 

1,270 

*,330 

Total production (including 
Scarto) . . * 

) 2,308,600 

1,887,300 

x, 708 f 6 oo 

1 565,600 

* 776,900 

x,o.7 000 

1 , 3*7 300 

*) Second estimate 

The area of eac 

cotton variety cultivated in 1937, ln comparison 

with the corres- 

j>ondmg figures of the five preceding years is as follows 

Varieties 193 7 xj3t» *935 

IJ34 

*93 3 

*933 

Maarad 


«3 

74 

(thousands ucreb) 

85 57 

II 4 

72 

Sakha 4 


43 

43 

28 

10 

48 

— 

Sakdlandis 


167 

108 

3°9 

436 

406 

3*3 

Gi/a 7 


539 

4-*3 

280 

207 

12 ) 

36 

(» 17 H 12 


17 

6 

- 

- 

- 


Fuadi 


12 

20 

33 

41 

51 

t8 

Cura 3 


3 

<) 

IT 

IO 

7 

7 

\shniiim and /ag6r.i 


1 186 

1 036 

971 

i)U) 

1 049 

526 

Other varieties 


0 

T 

*3 

28 

C>9 

93 

Total 

J.o 53 

I t 78l 

2,733 

i 79# 

1.873 

IJ 35 


x) Mostly 456 


Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staph length , 
in halts of 47S lb net weight 
(ooo’s omitted) 


V at ictics 

*937 

1936 

*931 

*m 

* M3 

IQU 










| « 




Acres 

bales 

•) 

Acres 

bales 

Acra» 

Balts, 

Atrcn 

13 lies 

Urtfe 

j Hales 

\crts 

b Ucs 

1 ) lyOttg staple nbovc 1 * 

856 

750 

709 

592 

705 

551 

804 

460 

700 

442 

512 

361 

(lm lading SakiHundts) 

<0 kon« medium staple above 

067) 

014) 

(168) 

008) 

(309), 

! 

'I87> 

(436) 

(208) 

(406) 

M8 

(239) 

76 

(383) 

97 

(252) 

76 

1 */♦" 

51 

32 

36 

30 

54 

43 

68 

44 

5 ) Medium staple above x */•" 

1 186 

! 482 

1.036 

1,223 

974 

l r 135 

926 

1028 

1,055 

1225 

526 

567 

Scario 

~ 

45 

- 

42 

- 

40 

- 

34 

- 

34 

- 

23 

| 

2,053 

2,309 

1,781 

' 1887 

1733 

1769 

1798 

1566 

1873 

1777 

1135 

1,027 


*) First estimate — x) Mnarad, Sakha a, SaktUaridis, Giza 36, Giza 7 etc — 2) Uiza u I uMi Gur* 3, 
etc - 3) Aahratini and Aag6ra 
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PRODUCTION 


HEMP 


Nigeria: It was reported in August that ginning of cotton in Northern Nigeria 
was finished, the crop available for export being 160,000 centals (33,500 bales of 478 lb,) 
as compared with 192,000 (40,200) last season, Percentage: 83.3 

Nyasaland: It was reported in August that the cotton crop had suffered serious 
damage from bollwonn. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: According to the latest estimate, the area cultivated to 
cotton in 1936-37 was 475,000 acres of which more than 62 per cent, was devoted to 
the Sakellaridis variety. Compared with the acreage planted in 1935*36, there is an 
increase of 21 per cent, and of 35.6 per cent compared with the previous five-year 
average. The production of ginned cotton is 268,000 bales of 478 lb. net weight, 
against 201,000 in 1935*36 and an average of 158,000; percentages* 133 3 and 169.4. 
Abont 87 per cent, of the cotton produced in 1936-37 are of the Sakellaridis variety. 
In Kordofan, American rain-grown cotton shows further expansion. 

Tanganyika: It was reported in August that weather had been dry generally, 
but slight showers had occurred at the coast. Cotton buying had begun in the Lake 
Province; it was expected that the total crop would fall short of the original estimates* 

Current information on hemp. 

France: The harvest was finished in the west at the beginning of October and 
retting was in progress under good conditions. 


Area and production of hemp . 




Area 




Production 



COUNTRIES 


*93 6 

Average 

% 



A vet age 

% *937 

*93 7 


! 


1937 

1 (> u, 

1931 






to 193^ 

1930 , 

Aver 



to 193S 

1916 

Aver- 





1OO 

_1 

age 




100 

age 

1; 

| 1,000 acres j 

100 

1,000 pounds 

->■ 100 


Germany x) . 

17 

14 

2 

Fibre. 
120 8 

703 2 


9.929 

2 ) 8.238 



Austria .... 

3 ) 

1 

1 

81.3 

59 2 

176 

184 

286 

95 7 

61.6 

Bulgaria .... 

21 

15 

M 

137 1 

162 1 

9,714 

7,094 

5,012 

1369 

193 8 

Prance . 


9 

7 



9,524 

6.995 

* 


Italy. 

215 

188 

147 

114.5 

146 3 


192,484 

129,883 

T .. 


Poland. 

85 

83 

80 

101 4 

106 0, 

♦ * t 

26,875 

25,331 



Romania. 


124 

J17 




64,433 

55,793 



Czechoslovakia 

18 

18 

19 

96 9 

93 6 

8,929 

12,711 

12.005 

70.2 

74.4 

Yugoslavia . . * . 


132 

83 


... 


114,532 

64,473 


... 

U.S.S R. 

4) 1.511 

1,517 

1,812 

99 6 

83 4 

... 

... 

367992 

... 

... 

Syria & Lebanon . 

... 

5 

6 

... 

... 


3,237 

1 

3,410 

••• 

... 

Germany. 

17 

14 

He 

2 

mpset 

120.8 

id. 

703 21 


f 7.604 

f 4,308 



Austria . 

3) 

3 > „ 

3 ) 

95.2 

120.3 

132 

127 

104 

i04.2 

^ 126.2 

Bulgaria .... 

21 

15 

13 

1371 

162.1 

8.448 

5,587 

3,755 

151.2 

225.0 

Prance . 

« * . 

9 

7 


... 

... 

i 859 



Poland . 

85 

83 

80 

ioi .4 

106.0 

... 

42,896 

39,009 

... 


Romania .... 


124 

117 

# m 

... 

. •. 

50,919 

43,865 



Czechoslovakia . . 

' *18 

18 

19 

96.9 

93.3 

5,634 

8,379 

7,918 

67.2 

71,2 


1 ) Corresponding data of production, expressed in terms of air-dried stalks (Robstcngel) are as follows; 
2936 — 49,644,000 lb.; 2933 — — 3 ) Year 1935 — 3 ) Area less than 300 acres. — 4 ) Area forecast 

by the plan. 
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Bog S 


Greece; According to reports from the Ministry of Agriculture the experiments 
in hemp growing made by the Ministry have given very satisfactory results. The 
area tinder hemp in Macedonia reached this year about 300 acres. Naturally, this 
crop is very difficult to adapt to the climatic and soil conditions of Greece even in the 
north but the Ministry of Agriculture attaches a great deal of importance to the 
expansion of this crop particularly in order to obtain raw material for the national 
extile industries, and to restrict thereby importation from abroad. 

Hungary: The production of hempseed is satisfactory and the quality of the fibre 
average. 

Yugoslavia: The production of hemp for fibre is reported this year to be rather 
poor and will probably be well below last year's and the average of 1931-35. 

Argentina In September the sowing of hemp was in progress, generally favoured 
by weather conditions. 

Current information on hops. 

France: Picking, which was finished at the beginning of October, gave good yields 
of excellent quality. 

Hungary * The production of hops has been rather above average. 

Untied Kingdom' Hops finished their growth well and the quality of the crop 
was excellent. 

% 

Area and production oj hops. 



j Area 

Production 

COUNTRIES 


1936 

Average 

% 1937 


1936 

Average 

% 1937 

1937 

*93* 



1937 

*931 






to 1935 

1936 

Aver- 



to 1935 

1936 

Aver* 





~ 100 

age 




100 

age 









» 100 



1,000 acres 

= 100 

| 1,000 pounds 

Germany . . . 

23 

25 

24 

89.5 

96.4 


22.271 

15,285 



Austria. 


1 ) 

1 ) 




60 

98 



Belgium. 

2 

2 

2 

95.9 

122.8 


3,172 

1,924 



France . 


5 

5 




3,646 

3.439 



Hungary. 


x) 

1 ) 




199 

166 



Poland. 

9 

8 

2 ) 6 

107.0 

141.8 


4,268 

2 ) 3.220 



Romania.... 
United Kingdom; 


*> 





22 

46 



Engl, and Wales. 

18 

18 

18 

98.8 

101,4 


28,224 

24,192 



Chechoslovakia . . 

29 

29 

28 

98,0 

102.0 


27,007 

17,994 



Yugoslavia .... 


7 

5 




4,327 

3,175 



17. R. *S. &. 

12 

10 

3) 2 

124.3 

503.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada. 


1 

1 




1,603 

1.334 



United States. . . 

***35 

3? 

30 

m.i 

117.1 

44,*400 

23,310 

36,426 

190.5 

iii .9 


*) Am under 500 acres. — 3} Average 1932 to 1935. — 4 ) Average 1934 and 1935 - 


Current information on tobacco. 

Bulgaria: Weather conditions during the present agricultural season were very 
favourable for the growth of tobacco particularly for its quality which is reported as 
being very good. The frequent rains which fell at the beginning of October did not 
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PRODUCTION - TOBACCO 


hinder the work of harvesting, which is now nearly finished. The yield as forecast 
this year is slightly higher that than of last year, due mainly to an increase in acreage. 

France: Owing to drought, the crop is hardly average. 

Greece: The production of tobacco is forecast this year as lower than last year 
as a result of tne restriction in acreage, imposed by the Government with the object 
of improving the quality of the tobacco. And, in fact, the quality this year is re¬ 
ported to be much better than last year. 


Area and production of tobacco . 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to X93S 

% *937 

D 


Average 

*93* 
to 1935 

% *937 

1936 

_3 IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

*= IOO 

*930 

~ IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

** IOO 

x,ooo acres 

1,000 pounds 

Albania .... 


4 

3 




3,182 

2,613 



Germany 1 ) ... 

3 2 

32 

29 

101.4 

1118 

•.. 

72,501 

66,015 

•.. 

... 

Belgium ..... 

6 

7 

7 

93.1 

87.1 

... 

13.366 

15.115 

. *. 


Bulgaria. 

10! 

92 

69 

109.2 

146 3 

69,055 

66,838 

53,785 

103.3 

128 4 

Greece. 

226 

273 

187 

82.6 

120.6 

147.435 

178.506 

94,883 

826 

155.4 

Hungary ..... 

35 

37 

49 

96.1 

71 3 

48,785 

50,327 

61,474 

96 9 

79.4 

Italy. . 

80' 

80 

92 

99.8 

86.8 

94,799 

96,783 

100,909 

97.9 

93 9 

Poland. 


15 

12 




23,753 

18,432 

... 


Romania. 


45 

32 


" T « 


33,219 

19,227 



Switzerland . . 


1 

! 




1,543 

2,088 

* * t 


Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

24 

24 

98.6 

99.1 


33,229 

30,860 


, 

Yugoslavia .... 


44 

35 

... 



36,650 

23,939 

... 

... 

U S.S. R . 

503 

501 

510 

100.3 

98.6 

... 

608,478 

2 ) 354,728 



Canada . 

70 

55 

49 

127.4 

143.5 

56,000 

46,084 

48,701 

1215 

115.0 

United States. . . 

1,690 

1,637 

1,596 

117.6 

107.7 

1.475,000 

1,153,083 

1.266.355 

127.9 

116.5 

Japan . 

85 

87 

86 

98.1 

99 7 

142,750 

142,353 

145,813 

100.3 

97.9 

Palestine .... 



4 




... 

1,546 



Syria and Lebanon 


16 

14 

• • • 



11,925 

7,203 


... 

Turkey . 

... 

148 

124 

... 

... 


99,208 

77,690 

• • 

... 

Algeria . 

53 

55 

54 

96.0 

97.8 


38,678 

39,975 




i) Production for sale. — 2) Average 1931 to 1934* 


Hungary: By 5 October, the tobacco harvest was finished. The arrangement of 
the leaves for drying was in progress. 

Italy: A good crop of tobacco is forecast. 

Argentina: In September the transplanting of tobacco was carried out in good 
conditions, except in the district of Misiones where the work was hindered by drought. 

Indo~China: In Annam, the sprouting of the seeds in the seed-beds was normal in 
Binh thuan. In Cochincliina, seeds have been planted on high lands for an early crop. 

Palestine: Generally speaking, a good tobacco crop is now being picked. The 
second picking is already in progress. Production is expected to be much in excesl 
of last year's, with a good quality leaf. 

Turhey: To counteract the restrictions imposed on the cultivation of tobacco }n 
Greece and Bulgaria, the cultivation in Turkey was extended in the present season. 
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Particularly the Izmir district profited from this extension of area which exceeded by 
25 to 50 per cent the acreage of 1936, by means of very rapid planting and after the 
very favourable weather conditions of the previous season However, weather Conditions 
during growth were not at all favourable, for strong winds and drought which occurred 
at times decreased chances of a satisfactory production, whose quantitative yield is 
estimated at Bo-85 P er cent of tobacco crops Leaf formation also is unsatisfactory 
in places It is estimated that the tobacco crop in the Aegean region will be 70 to 
84 million pounds, while at the beginning of September it was estimated at 100 millions 
Algeria Rather better yields than last year were forecast 

Current information on other products. 


Cacao. 


Surinam Tn the second quarter of 1937 no considerable improvement was reported 
in the cacao crop The increase iu prices was checked and at the same tune interest 
in the crops has declined 

Trinidad In August, weather conditions for the coming cacao crop were satisfac¬ 
tory, but it was reported that witch broom was spreading 

Gold Coast and Togoland under British Mandate The crop situation in August and 
during the first half ^ of September was as follows 

Minor crop 1937 — Ashanti farmers were not selling freely and the 

residue ot the minor crop was expected to be marketed with the early major crop In 
the Central Province there was a strong tendency tor fanners to hold up the remainder 
of the minor crop, pre sumablv with the object of marketing it with the early major crop 
Similar news was reported from northern Togoland In the Eastern Province the last 
picking of the minor was* expected to merge with the early major, and similarly in the 
Western Province 

Major crop 1937-38 — The preliminary estimate of the crop was as 

follows (m million lb) Ashanti 2106, Western Province 24 6, Central Province 974; 
Eastern Province 225*7, Trans-Volta 43 7, Total 602 o 

Ashanti — Conditions for pod setting, growth and pod development wexe favou¬ 
rable The crop was rijiening more quickly than expected in some distrets There was 
considerable variation in the stage of development in the different areas It was expected 
that cacao would be marketed slowly in the near future as farmers were not selling freely 
and were unlikely to do so until they saw how prices were moving Harvesting, fer¬ 
menting and drying were in progress although the weather was unsuitable for the latter 
operation. Prospects for the crop were good 

During the first half of September very heavy rains delayed harvesting with the 
result that ripe and over-ripe pods might be seen on the trees in many districts Drying 
continued to be difficult owing to rain and lack of sunshine It was expected that the 
1937-38 production would exceed that of 193^-37 by about 5 % 

Western Province. — Condition were favourable for growth and pod develop 
incut but only moderate for drying, especially in the first half of September A normal 
crop was expected and marketing was in progress 

Central Province — Conditions for pod-setting, growth and pod development 
were reported in August to have been poor in all district except Cape Coast. During 
the first half of September growth and drying progressed satisfactorily The crop was 
being harvested as it became ready, but the quantity marketed to mid-September was 
less than at the same date last year, A normal crop was anticipated. 
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Eastern Province, — Conditions in August were moderate throughout tile 
southern portion of the province and favourable in the Kwahn district where the rainfall 
for the month was much above the average During the first half of September, Nsa- 
wam-Kibi reports stated that a lack of rain in those areas was beginning to have an 
adverse effect and that therefore a great deal would depend upon the weather conditions 
during the next few weeks In the Koforidua, Kvobo and Kwahn districts, conditions 
were favourable for growth and pod-development Movement was generally normal 
except in the Koobo district where little cacao was ready for sale and the bulk of the 
crop was expected to be harvested in December and J anuary Prospects were normal, 
Trans-V obTA — Conditions for growth and pod development were moderate, 
rainfall having been below the average During the first half of September conditions 
improved in the North owing to an adequate rainfall It was reported that the bulk 
of the crop would be harvested during December and January Prospects were normal, 
(rENERAiy — The preliminary estimate of cumulative percentage of crop expected 
to be ripe at the end of each month was as follows 



Auk 

St pi 

Oct 

Nov 

l)tc 

Jan 

Pebr 

Ashanti . 

• 15 

X 5 

50 

75 

90 


TOO 

Western Province . . 

. IO 

T 5 

30 

50 

75 

05 

TOO 

Central Province . . 

IO 

15 

40 

70 

S -5 

08 

TOO 

Eastern Province . . 

■ 15 

z 5 

45 

6$ 

90 

98 

IOO 

Trans-Volta. 

5 

IO 

25 

45 

70 

90 

IOC) 

Mean 1037-38 . . 

13 

rS 

38 

61 

82 

96 

JOO 

Mean 1936-37 . . . 

* *5 

^5 

45 

75 

90 

9 « 

IOO 


An examination of the figures obtained from i (> Key Observation Plots shows that 
there is an increase of to per cent in the total number of pods, on the trees at the end 
of August IQ37 compared with the total at the same time of 1036 There are, this 
year, fewer pods in the “Ripe, Green and \ y 2 ” an( l over classes, whereas the three 
“Small" classes show a considerable increase This indicates that the season may be 
prolonged and that a smaller percentage of cacao will be available at the beginning of 
the season, with a larger percentage towards the end It is difficult, however, to 
estimate what percentage of these small pods will reach maturity as a number of things 
may interfere with their development 

Movement, — Movement in August was as follows 


Autf. I\UK ly*6 
(million pounds*) 

Railway off-loadings, Takoradi , . 48 53 

Export 6 * 

Takoradi. , . . 75 48 

Accra.. , . . ... 17.2 10 0 

Other ports . 78 120 

All porH . 32 5 36 .7 

Eastern Frontier. — 0.4 

Total exports .... 32 5 57.x 


Nigeria: It was reported in August that in the South the middle cacao crop had 
been disappointing. 
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Tea. 


India • In North India weather conditions were generally seasonable daring August, 
and immediate crop prospects were fair. Statistics to the end of August recorded on 
increase of 2,182,480 lb, as compared with tlie outturn to the same date last year. 

In South India, crop prospects were satisfactory, and the outturn was 0.13 per cent, 
airead of that to the same date last year 

tndo-China The crop picked was good in North Annam in August, 

Japan: The crop condition of tea was quite good on 1 October 1937 and the weather 
was fair. 

Nyasaland It was reported in August that recent rains had improved the brea¬ 
kaway of tlie tea bushes after pruning, and prckspects for the next crop appeared good. 

Coffee. 

Brazil. The following table shows the stocks of privately owned coffee, lying in 
controlled warehouses on 30 June 1937, consisting of the 1035-36 and 1936-37 crops, 
in comparison with the corresponding figures of stocks on 31 March 1 <>37 and 31 Be- 
ceuibci 1036 These estimates were made by the « Departmente Nacional do Cafe 


* 

30 -\ 

^x-ni~t<n 7 

U~XII~i<)36 

State of Sao Paulo. 

11,410 

12,075 

j 0,038 

State of Mums Geracs. 

1,345 

1,146 

M 44 

State of Ivsperito Santo. 


767 

668 

State ot Rio de Janeiro. 

33 <> 

280 

260 

State of Parona . 

11 

22 

20 

In the railway stations and trucks of the State of 
Sao Paulo. 

1 , 53 * 

3.168 

3,080 

In the railway stations trucks and warehouses of 
Rio . '. 

491 

556 

_ 

Total . . . 


18,514 

I *>,210 


The quantity of coffee available for export in Brasilian ports on 30 September 
1937 was 4,226,000 centals, of which 2,773,000 were in the port of Santos The total 
quantity of coffee taken off the market since i03r to tlie end of August 1937 * s 
68,097,000 centals, of which 2,293,000 centals were destroyed during August. 

British Guiana ■ The wet weather of the last few months has made difficult the 
harvesting and drying of coffee. An average crop is expected for tlie present season. 

Surinam: The rain that fell in April was followed by early blossoming, the main 
blossoming took place in May and June Despite the shedding of berries caused by 
the loss of blossoms which followed continuous rains, a good coffee crop is expected. 
Losses caused by cribisis have not been excessive. 

The condition of coffee plantations in August was normal. 

Indo-China: In Annam, berry formation was poor at Quang tri. 

Philippines: The production of coffee beans in the 1936-37 season is officially 
estimated at 18,700 centals, which is slightly larger than in tlie previous season. 
The total cultivated area is estimated at 3,700 acres and the acreage harvested at 
1,700. 
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French Equatorial Africa • In September the condition of coffee plantations was 
generally considered satisfactory 

Kenya It was reported in August tliat coffee picking had begun, the quality of 
the first pickings was reported to be good 

Madagascar At the beginning of September the condition of coffee plantations 
was still average 

Uganda * It was reported m August that coffee picking had started, and yields 
above the average were exported 

Sierra Leone 4 In July the weather was very wet, the condition of coffee planta¬ 
tions was average 

Tanganyika It was reported in August that coffee picking had started in the 
Arusha-Moshi district 

Hawaii The production of coffee beans in the 1036 37 season reached the figure 
of 98,250 ceutals, which is slightly larger than in the previous season 

Groundnuts. 

Argentina For the 1057-38 .season an increase in the cultivated area of ground¬ 
nuts is expected in comparison with last season 

India Weather conditions at sowing time in August were generally favourable 
and the present condition and prospects of the crop are reported in the first forecast 
dated 21 August 1937, to have been generally good 

(Telegram of 25 October) According to the second estimate, the area cultivated 
to groundnuts this year is 7,014,000 acres against 5,291,000 in 1936-37 and 4,326 000 
on the average of the five years ending 1935-36, percentages T32 6 and 162 1 

Indo-Chtna' The harvest in North Arniam was satisfactory, at the end of August 
vegetation was fairly good in South Ann am and flowering had begun. The harvest 
at Tonkin was continued and was begun at Cambodia where it promised to be good 

Java and Madma The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 


nut area 

X937 1936 

acres acres 

Area harvested in August . ... 37,800 37,800 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 August 357,100 344,700 

Area of standing crop at the end of August 198,200 188,300 


Egypt Maturation of groundnuts began in the early plantations and in most of 
the general ones Harvest was begun by the end of the month in some areas, and 
the formation of the pods and grains is progressing in the late plantations Crop con¬ 
dition is slightly above the average 

Nigeria It was reported in August that in the north the groundnut season had 
ended and nearly all the season's groundnuts had been railed Up to 31 July total 
railings for the season amounted to 7*051,000 centals, and declared stocks in Kano 
at that date were about 157,000 centals. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria At the beginning of October the sowing of winter colza was finished 
everywhere. 

Bulgaria . According to the most recent estimate area cultivated to colza this 
year is about 14,900 acres against 6,600 in 1936 and 26,000 on the average of the 
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five years ending 1935; percentages 224.5 and 57 > 2 - The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 126,300 centals (252,600 bushels) against 51,900 (103,800) and 
196,100 (392,100); percentages 243 5 and 64.4. 

Production of sesame this year is about 22,300 centals (1,100 short tons) against 
39,600 (2,000) in 1936 and 64,000 (3,200) on the average of the five years ending 1935, 
percentages 56.3 and 34.8. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to sesame this 
year is about 94,700 acres against 102,200 in 1936 and 87,200 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935; percentages 92.6 and 108 5. 

Hungary * By 5 October, the sowing of winter colza was finished in most of the 
country The shoots have sprouted well and are growing vigorously 

Poland According to the most recent estimate the area cultivated to colza this 
year is about 146,500 acres against 137,500 in 1936 and 98,700 on the average of 
the five years ending 1035, percentages 1066 and 148 5 

Romania At the end of the first ten days of October the sowing of colza was 
completed throughout the country. The area sown was larger than in the preceding 
year. 

India: According to the first forecast dated 27 August 1937, the condition of the 
sesame crop appeared to be fairly good 011 the whole. 

Indo-Chma In Annam the crop obtained at Phu yen was good above all for 
the first sowings In Tonkin the summer harvest, almost completed, yielded 4.9 
centals per acre at Bat bat; at the end of August the preparation of the soil for 
autumn sowings was begun in the Tnyen quang district 

Palestine The harvesting of the sesame crop is general and the yields are very 
much in excess oi last year's crop 

Jute. 

Indo-Chtna The harvest at Tonkin gave a yield ot from 3,6 to 7,1 centals per 
acre. In Annam the harvest completed at the end of August was fairly good at Tanh 
Hoa and at Neghd on. 

Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany' The condition of fodder crops further improved in September compared 
with the previous mouth and the condition of the principal crops was considered above 
average. 

According to the most recent estimate, the area and production of the chief 
fodder crops in 1937 compared with the corresponding statistics of 1936 and the 


average of the preceding five years, are as follows 1 



% 

*936 

«= ion 

>937 
Average 
«=> xoo 



1936 

Average 

1931-35 


Area /thousand acres). 




Clover. 


3,816 

4.138 

95 1 

87.7 

Alfalfa. 

. 1.033 

908 

798 

*03.5 

129 4 

Mangels ......... 

Turnips. 

. 2,114 

.*,085 

2,034 

iox.4 

1039 

. 587 

567 

729 

103.6 

So 5 

Fodder carrots. 

. 36 

3 6 

I) 40 

103.6 

92.7 

Permanent meadows . . , 

. 13.857 

I 3 , 94 <> 

13,640 

99.4 

101 6 

of which: 


696 

95 ** 

96.6 


irrigated meadows . . . 

. 67 2 

70.2 

unirrigated meadows . . 

. 

J 3* 2 44 

12,682 

995 

104.0 


1) Average 1934 and 1935. 
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1937 

I936 

Average 

193**35 

% 

*93® 

XQO 

*937 

Average 

*»' IOO 


Production. 





Clover. 

. (000 centals) 

164,776 

206,474 

185,433 

79.8 

86.9 


(000 sli. tons) 

8,239 

10,324 

9^7* 



Alfalfa. 

. (000 centals) 

60,990 

66,066 

43.922 

92-3 

1389 


(000 sh. tons) 

3*049 

3,303 

2,196 


Mangels. 

. (000 centals) 

790,477 

833.923 

721,TTI 

94.8 

109.6 

Turnips. 

(000 sh. tons) 

39,523 

4i,6<>6 

36,055 



. (000 centals) 

>91.444 

19b,355 

191,443 

975 

too.o 

(000 sh, tons) 

9,57-2 

9,818 

9,572 


Fodder carrots. 

. (000 centals) 

8.638 

9,004 

>0.325 

<>5 9 

83-7 

Permanents meadows . . 

(000 sh. tons) 

43-2 

450 

5> 6 



. (000 centals) 

595.032 

613,281 

504,850 

97-0 

117-9 


(000 v sh. tons) 

29,751 

30,664 

25.242 



of which: 




irrigated meadows . . 

. (000 centals) 

32.498 

35,oii 

40.772 

98.8 

79.7 


(000 sh. tons) 

1,625 

1.75* 

2,038 



tmirrigated meadows . 

. (000 centals) 

562.534 

578,270 

464,078 

97 3 

121.2 

(000 sh. tons) 

28,126 

28,913 

23,204 




Austria: At the beginning of October the growth of mangels left much to be 
be desired owing to lack of sun. The cutting of the third crop of red ('lover and the 


The condition of fodder crops . 






Crop condition f) 




CROPS anti, COUNTRIES 



. . 

— 

— 

— 





1 October 1 

(T }7 

1 September 1937 

I OctolKT I>)^6 


“> ! 

b) j 

d~ 

«) i 

i 

----- 

c) 

«) ; 

6) ! 

! O 

Clover: 

! 



I 

i 





j 

Germany . 

27 


— 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.4 

1 — 

— 

Austria 1) . 

2.0 


— 

2.2 j 

— 

— - 

1.7 

— | 

! — 

Netherlands .. 

a) 66 | 

I _ | 

— 


— 

?) 62 

2) 71 


: — 

Alfalfa : 

| 






i 


j 

Germany . 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.5 i 

! __ 

| — 

Austria .. 

1.8 

— 

—. 

2.2 

—* 

— 

2.2 ' 

1 — 

— 

Nethei lauds 3) ....... . 

2 ) 70 

— 

— 

a) 68 

— 


2) 72 : 

1 

— 

Mangels : 







i 



Germany. 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.5 ! 

— 

— 

Austria. 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.4 j 

— 

•— 

Switzerland. 

— 

— 

2) 64 

— 

— 

2) 65 

2 ) 72 

~* 

““ 

Temporary Meadows: 










Austria 4) .. 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

1.8 

— 

— 

Norway. 

118 

—• 

— 

118 

— 

— 

105 | 

— 

— 

PERMANENT MEADOWS: 










Germany: 










irrigated meadows ..... 

2.5 

— 

— 

26 

— 

— 

2,3 

— 

— 

other meadows . 

2.8 

— 

— 

— 

3,0 

— 

2.5 1 

— 

— 

Austria. 

2.1 

—- 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

1.8 

—* 

— 

Sweden . 

107 


— 

107 

— 

— 

— 

100 


Pastures : 










Germany . 

2.9 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

Austria .. 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 


2.3 

— 

—■ 

Netherlands .. 

2 ) 65 



2 ) 59 

— 


») 78 

1 




a) Above the average. — 6) Average. — c) Below the average. — 4) Excellent. — e) Good. — /) Average* 
S) Poor. —* t) See explanation of the various systems on page 753* — i) Ked clover. — a) At the middle of the 
preceding month* — 3 ) Turnips. — 4 ) Kleegross. 
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fourth crop of alfalfa was hindered by wet weather As far as possible silos were 
used in eases where the preparation of hay was hampered Clover in the fields is 
growing well. Also the drying and housing of the second crop of permanent meadows 
was hampered by rain The growth of permanent meadows and pastures continued 
to be abundant at the beginning of October Alpine pastures have not been grassed 
much, owing to wet weather 

The outturn of hay from the first and second cutting of permanent meadows 
is estimated at 79,212,000 centals (3,961,000 short tons) against 103,177,000 (5,159,000) 
in 1936. 

Belgium' The second cutting of hay was not abundant, tossing was often diffi¬ 
cult, but ensilage was carried out under good conditions Pastures have sprouted 
again well The growth of turnips was good 

Bulgaria . The area cultivated to mangels and vetches and black peas this year 
shows a considerable increase, particularly for mangels, compared with last year. 
The acreages under millet and alfalfa show, on the other hand, a reduction 

The production of these principal fodder crops m 1937 with comparative figures 
for 1936 and the average of 1931-35 are given here 



1937 

1936 

Average 

% 

1936 

1937 

Average 

Vetches and black 


*90 35 



peas .... 

(000 centals) 8 686 

9,990 

6,301 

86 9 

1378 


(000 sh tons) *34 

499 

315 



Alfalfa hay. . . 

(000 centals) 3,406 

4,054 

3,399 

84 0 

IOO 2 


(000 sli tons) 170 

203 

170 



Milled (feed) 

. (000 centals) 2,400 

2,397 

i >323 

101 0 

1813 


(000 sh tons) 1 22 

120 

66 



Mangels .... 

. (000 centals) 3,784 

2,407 

939 

1572 

4032 


(000 sh tons) 189 

J 20 

47 



Denmark We give below the acreages of the principal fodder crops sown in 1937, 

1956 and the previous five-year a\eragt 






*937 

* 93 ^ 

Average 

1931 35 

% 

1936 
»* 100 

*937 

Average 
* 100 


(thouMivl acre 1 ?) 



Mangels . . 

• 3551 

3840 

3846 

92 5 

92 3 

Kohl-rabi . . . 


490 5 

5173 

992 

940 

Turnips for feed 

.... 405 

45 5 

— 

— 

— 

Permanent alfalfa 

. 44 5 

39 0 

31 2 

ii 3 9 

1427 

Clover and grasses 

for hay . . 687 5 

6351 

662 I 

1049 

103 8 

Clover and grasses not for hay 994*9 

1,076 2 

1.0774 

92 4 

92 3 

France: The production of maize for 

feed was 

very mediocre 

As a 

result of 


the drought of August and the beginning of September, the second cutting of rotation 
and permanent meadows was in most cases very poor and pastures also only yielded a 
very low production- For the season as a whole the production of rotation meadows 
was only passable but that of permanent meadows was large- The quality and food 
Value of both were good. Consequently, no lack of fodder need be feared in the com¬ 
ing winter, although it was necessary, in many areas, to begin the distribution of dry 
fodder in September, . At the beginning of October, the sprouting of grass was still slow. 
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Greece: The production of the main fodder crops was as follows: 


Rotation meadow (dried 


193? 

1936 

Average 

X93X to 1935 

% m? 

1936 average 

** IO 0 m I 0 Q 

fcay). 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh tons) 

2,432 

122 

2,539 

127 

1,761 

88 

95*8 

*38.1 

Clover (dried) .... 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

1,801 

90 

1,722 

86 

1,067 

53 

104 6 

1687 

Permanent meadow (hay) (000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

3,160 

158 

3.571 

179 

2,316 

116 

885 

136.4 


Hungary. On 5 October the foliage of mangels was still green, and the roots 
were healthy and well de\ eloped A production rather larger than the average is fore¬ 
cast. The third, and in parts the fourth cutting of clover gave good yields, and the 
fourth and in parts the fifth cutting of alfalfa also gave good results. The production 
of clover seed was average in most of the country Maize for green fodder and mohar 
gave good results on the whole 

The quantity and quality of the aftermath of permanent meadows was average 
After the rains, the grass on permanent meadows and pastures offered good feed 
for stock. 

Irish Free State Weather during September was variable with a good deal of 
rain, which considerably benefited pastures At the end of the month they were m 
excellent condition, and there was ample feed for cattle 

Italy The rain that fell during the first fortnight of September was favourable 
to the growth of fodder crops Feed for cattle is assured. 

Norway The following table shows the acreage and production of the principal 
fodder crops in 1937, 1936 and the previous five-year average 


Area (1000 acres). 

% *937 






1937 

1936 

Average 

1936 

Average 





1931 *933 

mm XOO 

— too 

Rotation meadows 


. . 

. ♦ . 

1,287 

1.338 

1,261 

96 2 

102 I 

Permanent meadows 

, 

. . . 

. . . 

378 

478 

452 

79.1 

836 

Turnips for feed . . 

. . . . 

. . . . 

. . 

3* 

32 

34 

96 3 

§9 3 

Kohl-rabi. 

.... 

. . . . 

. . 

15 

H 

ir 

106 7 

131 2 



Production 








1 000 bushels 

x 000 abort tons 

% 

*937 


*937 

1936 

Aver 
I93i 35 

193 7 

1936 

Aver 
*93* 33 

*9S& 

«* 100 

Aver 
«= too 

Rotation meadows 

56,864 

44,008 

45-6^4 

2.843 

2,200 

2,28l 

129 2 

T24.6 

Permanent meadows . 

8,064 

6.735 

8,360 

403 

337 

418 

119 7 

96.4 

Turnips for feed . . 

11,267 

11,298 

12,022 

563 

565 

601 

99*7 

93*7 

Kohl-rabi. 

5*337 

4,523 

3.690 

267 

2*6 

185 

ri8o 

144.6 


Netherlands Fodder beets were in general still in good condition on mid-Sep¬ 
tember, especially those on clay soils Kohl-rabi was also in satisfactory condition. 
Pastures too were satisfactory and had much improved compared with the previous 
month. It was possible to obtain a large quantity of grass for ensilage, but the yield 
was less on the higher soils than on the low-lying and peaty soils. 
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The condition of red clover, Alfalfa and fodder carrots and grasses was generaly 
satisfactory. ' • * 

Poland: At the middle of September the second cutting of hay was finished almost 
everywhere and the yield per acre was average. For clover on the other hand tbe 
Outturn was poor, and in places it was impossible to cut the second crop owing to 
drought. 

United Kingdom : The weather during September was generally fine and warm, 
with cooler showery spells in the middle of the month. Conditions were very favour¬ 
able for field work. Pastures improved during the month and held out very well on 
the whole, but further rain was desirable in the middle and south of England. More 
second cuts of clover were taken than usual, the crops being in very good condition. 
Autumn cultivation was well advanced. 

Turnips and swedes in England and Wales grew well during September where rain 
had fallen. The roots were generally on the small side. In some areas of Scotland 
also, turnips suffered from lack of rain. In Northern Ireland the crop was about average. 

The yield per acre of turnips and swedes in Great Britain was 361 centals (18.1 
short tons). Yields were much better in Scotland than in England and Wales. On the 
whole the yield was about average. 

Mangels in England and Wales were generally healthy and vigorous and of fair 
quality, but rather small, whereas in Scotland they were large. The yield per acre of 
mangels in Great Britain was 475 centals (23.8 short tons), which is below the average 
of the last 10 years. 

The area and production of the principal fodder crops are as follows:— 


% 1937 



*937 X 936 

Area in thousand acres. 

Average 

X 93 I-I 93 S 

I 93 « 

*» 160 

Average 
*» *00 

England and Wales:— 

Turnips and swedes , 

. 4 2 5 

449 

555 

94.6 

76.6 

Mangels. 


246 

247 

84.I 

83.7 

Scotland:— 

Turnips and swedes , 

. 332 

Production . 

346 

354 

96.0 

93*9 

England and Wales:— 

Turnips and swedes . 

. (000 centals) 107,070 

(000 sh. tons) 5,354 

124,970 

6,248 

133.130 

6,657 

85-7 

S0.4 

Mangels. 

. (000 centals) 79,860 

(000 sh. tons) 3,993 

104,920 

5.246 

99 , 9 TO 

4*995 

76.1 

79-9 

Scotland:— 

Turnips and swedes . 

, (000 centals) 115,810 

(000 sh. tons) 5,790 

132,790 

6,639 

118,650 
, 5.933 

87.2 

97-6 


Argentina: In September the condition of rotation meadows was normal in the 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa F£ and Entre Rios. The rain that fell towards the 
end of September improved conditions in the province of Cdrdoba and in the south 
of the Pampa. In the rest of the country the growth of alfalfa was retarded. The 
condition of pastures, except in the coastal region, was bad. Late rains caused a sti¬ 
mulation of growth, which promises a considerable improvement in pastures. 
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Canada • The area and production of turnips, fodder maize and alfalfa with com* 
parative figures for 1936 and for the five-year average 1931-35 are given here; 


Area (thousand acres) 


% *937 


1937 


Turnips. 189 


Fodder maize 


417 


Alfalfa. 846 

Production. 


Turnips. . . 
Fodder maize 
Alfalfa . . 


1936 

Average 

*936 

A\er 

1931 *935 

«= too 

*r 100 

182 

175 

IO4.O 

zo8.i 

409 

4 ii 

102 I 

IOI 3 

854 

679 

99 1 

124.5 


Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons 

% 


1936 

Aver 
*93* 35 

1937 

1936 

Aver 
*93* 35 

1936 
«* 100 

37.478 

38,208 

35.485 

1,874 

1,9x0 

I >774 

98.1 

77,620 

62,568 

67,028 

3,881 

3,128 

3>35* 

124 1 

45.980 

39,320 

32,362 

2,299 

1,966 

1,618 

1169 


% 1937 


Aver 
» 100 

IO5.6 
115,8 
142.1 


United States The production of hay from rotation meadows is now estimated at 
1,492 million centals (746 million short tons) 

Egypt The work is being carried out of the preparation of the land for the bersim 
crop, and cultivation was fimsed in some areas during September, Germination and 
growth are satisfactory. 
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Livestock in Norway. 


CL ASSIITC A1 ION 

| 20 June 

20 June 

20 Junt 

■1 

20 June 

20 June 

20 June 

20 June 

< 1937 

1936 

*935 


*931 

*91* 

*93* j 

*91° 

Horses 

189,583 

185,468 

182,614 

181.325 

180,183 

179,068 ! 

i 

176,823 

176,898 

Cattle . 

1.343,245 

1,348,446 

1,328,239 

1,294,497 

1,339,833 

1341.787 

1,309.656 

1,250.672 

of which tmlk cows 

807,778 

803 833 

796 444 

793,035 

809 892 

795,758 

776,590 

762,920 

Sheep. 

1,739,029 

1,748,600 

1.736,687 

1,697,698 

1,764,050 

1,735,932 

1,692,406 

1,588.186 

Goats 

321 655 

331,350 

334,015 

337,697 

343,042 

342,525 

344.352 

335,14* 

Pigs 

445 000 

410,000 

. 410,000 

550,000 

420,000 

303,966 

317,343 

338.859 

Poultrv (adult) 

3.481,373 

3,471,933 

3,436.544 

3.512,716 

3,543,658 

3.503,001 

3323,991 

3.098,184 


Livestock in Poland. 


The following table shows the number of livestock in Poland in the last 
9 years:— 


Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

30 June 1937 

3,883 

10,547 

(thousand) 
3,183 

403 

7.672 

30 » t<i $6 . 

3,824 

10,198 

3,024 

383 

7,059 

30 * *935 . 

3,760 

9,759 

2302 

355 

6,723 

30 » *934 • 

3© * *933 

3,764 

9.258 

2.554 

321 

7*091 

3,773 

8,985 

2,557 

278 

5*753 

3© » *93* . 

3,940 

9,461 

2,488 

248 

Hg 

30 » *931 

4,124 

9,786 

2,599 

237 

30 » 1936 1 

4,103 

9,400 

2,492 

227 

tss 

30 * 1949 . 

4,047 

9,057 

2,523 
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The 1937 figures ate provisional at present and may, after detailed calcul¬ 
ation, be modified but they show a general tendency that is not likely to be 
affected. 

This year the numbers of all classes of livestock reach their peak since 1929, 
with the exception of horses, whose number in 1937 was still below the maxi¬ 
mum of 1931. The largest increase in pigs, being 8.7 per cent.; for the 
other classes the percentage increase was as follows: goats 5.3 per cent., sheep 
5.2, cattle 3.4 and horses 1.3 per cent. 

It may be noted that the increase between 1936 and 1937 is larger that 
that between 1935 and 1936 only in the case of pigs, for all other classes it is 
smaller. 


Pigs in Czechoslovakia. 

The following table gives the numbers of the various classes of pigs on I 
July 1937,according to provisional estimates, and comparative figures for the five 
previous years:— 


ye^rs 



l ATE.GORIE8 


Sows tor reproduction 
(excluding those for 
fattening) 


6 months 
old and 
under 
1 year 


x year 
old 

and o\cr 


Other pigh not used for repioduction 
(including sows for fattening) 


voung pigs 
less than 
8 weeks o d 


Pigs 8 weeksj 
old and 
under 
6 months 


Pig* 

6 months 
old 

and over 


iui7 (1 July) 

l 3 862.694 

1 

13.352 

181,825 

381.122 1 

977.056 

1956 » 

3,188 697 

12.383 

153,653 

318.486 

769 444 

*<>35 * 

1 2,980 193 

12.110 

157,758 

259,664 

700,959 

*914 » 

3.887 837 

13 909 

154.686 

397,509 

1.011,757 

*911 * 

3.314 123 

13.949 

183,700 

339,581 

845,625 1 

1912 * 

! 3,082.456 

i ; 

j 12,687 j 149,885 

311,099 

1 

770,354 j 


I 859,848 

1.566.178 i 

1,453,203 

1,850.138 

1,574,623 

1,431,531 


449,491 
368,553 
356,479 
459,838 
356,645 
406 900 


There was an increase in the total number of pigs in 1937 of 21 1 per cent, 
compared with 1936, and the figure practically reached the record of 1934* 
view of this large increase, it is estimated that not only will the home demand 
for pork be covered by the national production, but that there will even peihaps 
be a surplus, if the Czechoslovakian demand does not increase m proportion. 


Production of wool in New Zeland. 


Wool production estimates for the 1936-37 season at 315400,000 lb. are 
practically as high as the record production of last season, 316,500,000 lb. Wool 
production statistics are not obtained directly but are based on the figures of 
exports and local consumption for twelve months, and an the annual census 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


of stocks taken on 30 June. Scoured and washed wool are converted to a greasy 
basis. Production for the last 5 years was as follows:— 

Estimated wool production in New 7ealand. 

Year ended 30 June 


1936*37 .million lb. 315.4 

1935-36 . » » 316.5 

1934-35 . » » 275.9 

1933-34 . » » 300.5 

*932-33 . » » 288.4 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium: The condition of livestock is causing anxiety many cases of foot and 
mouth disease have been reported. 

Milk production has suffered the usual seasonal decline. 

France Despite the rain that fell in the second decade of September and the 
decline of the epidemic of foot and mouth disease, milk production remained poor at 
the beginning of October. 

Greece' Conditions for feeding cattle in August and the first half of September 
were very good throughout the country, except in the islands (Samos, Chios, Lesbos 
and the Cyclades), where drought caused a scarcity of feed. The production of milk 
is forecast as lower than last year 

Irish Free State. Pastures at the end of September provided ample feed for cattle 

A reduction of about 6 per cent in milk production is reported as compared 
with the corresponding period last year 

Latvia The production of milk during September was equal to that of August, 
but was 5 per cent larger than that of the corresponding month last year. 

Netherlands In September feed for milch cows was quite good 

Compared with the corresponding month of last year milk production for the 
whole country was about 5 per cent, lower. It was about average in North Holland 
while in other provinces the decrease was about 4 to 10 per cent. 

United Kingdom' Milk yields in England and Wales were about average for the 
time of year, and in Scotland well up to the average at the end of September 

In Northern Ireland at the end of August, cattle were improving in condition with 
favourable weather and plenty of feed. There were many complaints however of 
mastitis among dairy herds. 

Argentina * The health of livestock was good except in the province of Corrientes. 

French Morocco: The rains which fell in September have improved the condition 
of the herds on the high plateau of western Morocco and in the north-east regions, 
where pastures began to grow green again and the animals found sufficient nourishment 
and numerous drinking points In the other regions the situation remained precarious 
and the condition of the animals poor, 

Tunisia: At the end of September, pastures were in excellent condition in the 
south (Sfax and Susa) and cattle also were in good condition Pastures were me¬ 
diocre, on the other hand, in the far south, 

Union of South Africa In the south-west of Cape Province conditions during 
August were extremely favourable, with heavy rains followed by warm weather, and 
both pastures and live-stock are in very good condition. 
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The south coastal area varied between districts, parts experiencing good rains 
and other parts drought 

The Karroo areas were suffering from drought at the end of August, causing heavy 
losses to sheep farmers The wool clip is expected to be of good Quality however 
In the north-west and north-east of Cape Province and the Transkei the severe 
drought already m progress was intensified during August Stock, particularly sheep, 
were losing condition, and many farmers were trekking aimlessly about In the north¬ 
west the only refuge seemed to be South-West Africa 

In Bechuanaland and Gnqualand West the weather suddenly became mild, 
cattle were m good condition 

In Natal also the weather became mild though remaining dry The drought 
was not yet serious but threatened to become so 

Similar conditions prevailed in the Orange Free State and Natal If ram comes 
soon conditions for the coming season will be good Vermin have taken toll of flocks 
and herds in some parts of Transvaal Wool clip prospects were good 

Current information on sericulture. 

Bulgaria According to the most recent estimate, silk worms eggs m incubation 
this year will be about 30,900 ounces against 26,000 in 1936 and 26 300 on the average 
of the five years ending 1935, percentages 1191 and 1176 The corresponding 
production is estimated at about 3,616000 pounds against 3025,000 and 2,924,000, 
percentages 119 5 and 12 ^ 7 

France According to the preliminary estimate, the quantity of silk-worm's seed this 
vear is about 12,600 ounces against 13 100 m 1936 and 17 000 on the average of the five 
V ears ending 1935, percentages 96 5 and 74 3 The corresponding production is estimated 
at about i 340 000 pounds against 1 486,000 and 2 010 000 percentages 90 2 and 66 6 
hidn China In Tonkin low lying plantations suffered from floods and the large 
number of leaies which became useless as a result of this seemed likelv to lead to a 
serious reduction m the breeding ot silk worms In North Annam leaf-production 
was poor and breeding less intensive but more successful m central Annam (Quang 
nam and Bmh dmh) the leaf harvest was on the other hand fairlv abundant at Bmh 
dtnh the health of the worms was unsatisfactory as a result of the bad weather 
conditions At Cambodia breeding was checked at the end of August the mulberry 
plantations being almost all submerged 

Japan Weather conditions were unfavourable for mulberries 
According to the most recent estimate production of spring cocoons this year is 
about 376,198000 pounds against 339 980,000 m 1936 and 399,551.000 on the average 
of the five years 1031-1935, percentages no 7 and 94 

The quantity of eggs hatched for summer and autumn cocoons this year is about 
2,713,000 ounces against 2,843,1*00 in 1936 and 3 130000 on the average of the five 
years 1931-1935 percentages 95 4 and 86 7 

Syria and Lebanon Silk worm breeding has profited from very favourable con¬ 
ditions all-round and production of cocoons promises to be excellent and much greater 
than last year 

According to the most recent estimate, the quanttty of silk worm eggs incubated 
in 1937 is about 32,500 ounces against 32,300 in 1936 and 49,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1935, percentages 100 5 and 66 2 The corresponding production 
Of fresh cocoons is estimated at about 2,537,500 lb against 2,107600 and 3*7#3>7oo, 
percentages 1204 and 67 1 
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COUNTRIES 


' Exporting Countries. 



<, Lithuania . . 

; JKland-Dantrig 
,1 Rumania . . 

J Vogoslavia . . 
U, $» 8. R. . . 
Can ada . . . 

•flpr.:: 

Uruguay. , 
lUjAls: by sea 4) 
f : by land 4) 

I **»q * • • * 

Iran . 

Manchukuo 
Syria 8tI*b.:Fr n 
Turkey . . . 
Algeria .... 

Egypt 

French Morocco 
Tunis .... 
Australia *. . . 


Importing Countrtei 


Uernmny . . 
Austria . . 
Rflgo-I/uxemb 
Denmark . . 


fsstonia . . . 
Finland . . . 
Trance .... 
Greece .... 
Irish Free State 
Italy .... 
Latvia .... 

"Storuay . . . 

Netherlands 
/BtwtfaaJ . . . 
^ United Kingdom 


^VwHseriand , 
Chechoslovakia 
^United States 


Colombia 
Fern . . . 

& 5) 


Chosen . . 

Taiwan 

Ifldo-China 

%SiSh mi 


m Malaya. 


N*w Zealand 


_ T " H1 - VE M0OTa(l (August .-July 3 I) 

rs Exports imports Exports Imports 

1036 1936-3; 1935*36 1936-37 1933*36 1935*36 1933*36 


Wheat* — Thousand centals (1 cental « 100 lb.). 



174 

609 

0 

0 


4,625 

683 


0 } 

0 

— 

— 


533 

1,805 

0 

0 


13,121 

8,600 


o 

0 

— 

— 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1,273 


0 

0 

—- 

— 


0 

466 

0 

0 


1,131 

1,165 


0 

0 

— 

— 



, , , 




22,528 

3,520 


1 1 

1 

— 

— 


929 

1,139 

0 

0 


10,781 

368 


0 

0 

— 

OT» 


•.. 



•« • 


758 

16,801 


0 

134 


MU 


3,927 

i 2,695 

31 

2 


104,917 

139,215 


88 

0 

— 

_ 


2,258 

2.249 

— 

— 


93,598 

39,414 




— 

— 




, , 

t ♦ T 

1 ) 

0 1 ) 

1,312 

t) 

0 1 ) 

0 

— 

OT, 





, , 

1 ) 

1 874 i) 

1,509 

x) 

0 1 ) 

24 

— 

— 


i .134 

200 

It 

0 


9,992 

435 


8 , 

292 

— 

OT- 

. 

,,, 




2) 

485 2 ) 

495 

2 ) 

135 1 *) 

140 

— 

-OT 


, * * 





2,982 

197 


0 

5 


ot- 



,., 



*> 

538 x) 

623 

1 ) 

0 U) 

0 

— 

OT- 




— 

— 

1 ) 

400 lx) 

531 


— 


— 

OT, 

tt.t. 

1 

15 

26 

0 


827 1 

181 


136 

6 

— 

-OT 





— 


2,814 1 

317 



— 


-OT 


421 

433 

0 

0 


3,566 1 

5,522 


626 

558 

— 

OT. 




... 



366 1 

3 


01 

1 

— 

— 



... 



3 ) 

403 , 3 ) 

2,309 

3 ) 

1,325 3 ) 

0 

— 

OT. 


295 

9 

24 

45 


205 . 

2,420 


692 ! 

183 

— 

-OT 


2 208 

1,545 

0 

0 


44,177 1 

43,935 


0 

0 | 


— 

W 










1 




0 

41 

3,687 

144 


42 | 

1,299 


18,610 

2 , 138 * 


_ 


I 

1 

105 

414 


10 

10 


5,293 

3,241 

— 

— 

u. 

73 

18 

1,832 

2,361 


2,609 

970 j 


26,247 

24,318 

— 

-OT 


7 

0 

269 

266 


406 1 

35 


4.027 

5,150 

— 

*“ 


10 

28 

20 

0 


84 

83 i 


153 

84 

_ 

-OT 


0 

0 

95 1 

193 


0 

0 1 


1,530 

1.618 

— 

1 — 


157 

597 

545 , 

71 ? 


1,132 

8,627 

! 

8,599 

16,110 

— 

t _ 



l 

' t > 



0 

0 


12,887 

8,823 

— 

OT- 


0 

0 

*' 626 | 

’"628 


0 

0 


7,320 

8,753 

— 

— 


0 ! 

1 0 

965 

373 


70 

11 


40,812 

9,144 

— 

— 


0 1 

0 

176 ! 

; 0 


0 1 

926 


596 

0 

— 

— 


0 1 

0 

253 j 

1 238 


0 

0 


3,847 

3,383 

— 

OT. 


0 j 

0 

1,127 

737 


55 , 

4 


11,398 

11,365 

— 

— 


01 

0 

t 

, 13 


0 

2.443 


22 

153 

— 

OT- 


118 

224 

1 9,619 

! 8,381 


1,810 

846 


110,684 

114,401 

— 

— 


0 

444 , 

108 

90 


795 

2,119 


1,148 

1,010 

— 

— 


0 

0 

482 

733 


5 

3 i 


10,636 

10,002 

— 

OT* 


356 

1 

24 

0 


5,211 

4 

1 

192 

1,302 


—- 


3.272 

1 133 

521 

4,446 


3.172 i 

163 | 


26,086 

30.269 

— 

— 


— 

— 




- 1 

— 

1 ) 

20,167 1 ) 

18,699 

— 

OT- 


— 

— 


... 


— 1 

— 

2 ) 

280 a) 

282 

— 

— 



.., 

... 



0 1 

0 


2,555 

2,576 

— 

OT- 


0 

— 

15 

— 


0 

—- 


32 

— 


— 


— 

— 

10 

12 


— 

— 


116 

100 

— 

— 



... 


... 


775 1 

160 


1,060 

3,734 

— 

— 


0 

0 

0 

0 


2 ! 

0 


50 

85 

— 

— 


*— 

— 


... 


— 

— 

1 ) 

7 *) 

45 

—. 

— 




. • * 

. • » 

1 ) 

0 jx) 

0 

1 ) 

2 1) 

1 

— 

— 

, , 

*~ 

— 

... 

« • 1 


— 1 

— 

2) 

3,942 2 ) 

7,683 

— 

— 


».. 


... 

... 


2 1 

2 


7 

1 $ 

— 

— 

t * 

,.. 

;;; 1 

... 


1 } 

1 t) 

1 

t) 

1,094 1 ) 

93 

— 

— 

Mr. 



... 

... 


584 j 

0 


13 

25 

— 

— 

♦ • 


... 

... 

... 

2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

a) 

231 2 ) 

170 


— 

• * 

15,874 

22,652 j 

20,572 

19,794 

336353 

288,534 

322,653 

286,116 

-** 

-OT 


1 ) Up to 30 June. — s) Up to 31 May, — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) From' 1 st April 193 ;, the Indian-statistics include the 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade ot Burma with other foreign countries. — 3 ) Froth tst April 1937- 









































COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 


Germany . . 
Btt 


Prance , . . 
Hungary . . 
Italy . . . 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Boland - DanU 
Romania 
Yugoslavia . 
0. S. 8, R, , 

f>tmrla , , 

United States 
Argentina 
Chile .... 
Uruguay 
Chosen 

India by sea 4 
Iraq .... 
Iran .... 
Japan . . . 
Algeria . . . 
French Morocci 
Tunis .... 
Australia . , 


1 Twelve monies v 

(August x-July *4 



Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (1 cental *» xoo lb.). 


2,845 

1,352 

4,417 

0 

0 

1.449 
7 
I# 
1,464 
8.870 
7,628 
2,148 
0 1) 
121 x) 
52 
855 
90 

0 x) 
1,663 2 ) 
554 
10 3) 
284 
11,063 


3,199 

1,247 

4,353 

0 

0 

2,163 
2 
74 
741 
9,759 
6,732 
1,761 
72 1 ) 
285 x) 
113 
399 
82 

4 1 ) 
3,687 2 ) 
843 
4 3 ) 
410 
12.147 


Importing Countries: 

Austria ..... 
Belgo-Luxemb. H. U. 

Denmark. 

Estonia ..... 

Finland. 

Greece 

Irish Free State . . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Haiti. 

Brasil. 

Colombia. 

Fern . 

Burma 5 ). 

Ceylon. 

China .. 

Netherlands Indies; 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-Chlna .... 
British Malaya. . . 
Manchukuo .... 
Palestine Br. m. t. . 
Syria &Leb,;Fr.m.t. 

Bgyirt. 

Union of South Africa 
Hew Zealand • . . 


918 x) 1.049 


991 1,282 

x) 602 1 ) 554 

0 x) 379 1 ) 361 

27 1,494 1.341 

3 x) 3,0% 1 ) 6 083 

Ox) 682 t) 587 

21 89 129 

0 54 73 

2 10 13 

is) 44 s) 200 


1336 i t PS 48,813 «,889 401 »,0441 


1) Op to ip June. — *J Op to 3« May. ~ 3 ) Op to JO April. - 4 ) From rtt April rpjr ttw Iafflaa .tattaUai iu 
trade of India witti JSsxma, and ewtode the direct trade of Burma with other toreign countriea. — 9 ) Flam lat A 
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TRAM — TOTAL WHEAT AMD FLOUR 



(2 



ESI 


mt 


Twklvb mouths (August i-July 3 *) 

Net Exports *) 

Net Imports ••) 

1936*37 I935-36 

1936*37 1935*36 


tWEtVE MOKTSI 

(August 1-July 31) 


ET EX,*)|NXT1m.**) 


Total Wheat and Flour f). 


iemany . . 
Nutria . . , 
telgo-Euxem. 
Mgatia 
bawnatk . . 


, , , , 
Ftoland . . . . 
Prance , . . . 
Greece .... 
Hungary. . . 
Irish Free State 

tfely. 

fcatvia 

X 4 ihuania , . . 
Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland-D ant rig 
Portugal . . . 
Romania . . . 
united Kingdom 
Sweden .... 
8 #ltxerland 4 ) . 
Chechoslovakia. 
Yugoslavia . . 


Totals Europe . 


Thousand centals (t centals < 
I 131 I 19,027 I - fl 


100 lb.). 



— 

257 

310 - 



— 

1,168 

921 - 

— 

0 

656 


— 3,062 

4,049 

— 

— 

4 

18 - 

2,161 

,, 



22.527 

3.519 

—- 

— 

io, 39 J 

8,881 - 

— 

— 

356 

105 

— — 

1,131 

— 

— 

481 

732 - 

— 

554 

0 

«— 

- 5.470 

— 

951 

1,155 

— 

- 10,950 

466 

2.935 

5,608 

19.851 

14,307 1 61,673 

24,603 


u. s. a st. 

gqwf>Hp ...... 

united States . . . 
Naiti ... 
Argentina .... 
Brawl. . . 

Chile . 

Colombia . . 

Peru . . 

Uruguay ... 
Bmraa 5 ) 

Ceykra. 

Ctitou . 

Chosen 
Taiwan . . . 

India: by sea 6) . . 

» : by land 6) 
Netherlands Indies* 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
tndo-China. 

tarn 


British Malaya. . . 

fctanebukuo .... 

Palestine: Br m t. . 
ggMk I*eb : Fr. m.t. 

Preach Morocco • , 

ETnion of South! Afr. 

Australia. 

ffew Zealand. . . * 


2,650 1 17087 - - I - 

- - I 116,507 152,057 - - - 

- 3.523 I - - 12,839 21,247 - 

- - 1) 299 1) 314 - 

- - 96,325 41,762 ~ - 

- ~ 1) 21,391 x) 20,099 - 

- x) 1,374 1) 124 - - 

- - a) 293 2) 294 - 

- - 2.5% 2,619 - 

1) 2,036 1) 1,865 - - - 

99 — - - 278 - - 

50 47 — - 588 549 - 

- - 707 4,668 - 

- - 21 65 - - - 

. - - 1) 7 i> 45 — 

- ~ 11,096 661 - - - 

... 2) 350 2) 355 - - - 

- - 1,321 1,709 - 

- - t) 803 t) 739 - 

- - 1 ) 506 1 ) 482 - 

t) 2 . 9 22 x) 251 — - - 

538 627 —* - - 

. - - 2) 2*278 2) 3.008 - 

. - - 1,808 1,631 - 

. ~ - 0 3,719 1) 7.575 - 

. - - D 1,999 1) 874 - 

28 — 824 164 — —< — 

- - 2,814 317 — - - 

- - 3,572 5,969 - - - 

. 334 - - 104 — 

. - 3) 2,314 3) 909 

- 22 - 2,741 366 - - 

. 565 - - 40 - 

- - 58,928 60,129 — 

. - - 2 ) 288 e) 436 - 

20*021 17*899 361*155 312*341 315*907 279*529 - 


•) Excess of exports over imports. — ••) Excess of imports over exports. 

f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of dour m 1,333.335 centals of grain, 
t) Up to 30 June. — a) Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) Wheat only, -* 5) Prom set April 3937. — 6) fm» 
tst April 1937. the Indian statistics Include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma fifth other 
Jorelgn countries. 











































COUNTRIES 



| Twklvb MOSTX8 (August X July Si) 

Exports 

Imposts j 

*936*37 1935*36 

1936-37 

1933*36 


Tvtet'm uovtpm < 

(August ijtdy 51 ) 


Exports {Impost* ' 



x) Up to jo l«ae. — 9) Up *0 jo Ap*& 

































8 tufas — BASLE* 

* th~*~-* . . .. . . ..... 


^fa:cesxBggs 

5 

< COUNTRIES 

|| Atjoust 

Twelve mouths (August x-Jnly 31 ) 

j Twelve acomnr* 

] (August i-July 3 *) 

II Exports 

| Imports 

| Exports 

| Imports 

| Exports 

Imports 

*937 

| 1936 

*937 

1936 

| 1930*37 

| *935-30 

j *930*37 

1935*3« 

luma 

*9«H6 

Mxporim g Countries: 



Barley* — Thousand centals (1 centals «* 

joq lb*}. 



Bulgaria . . . . . 

151 

18 

0 

0 

606 

43 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Denmark . . . * . 

98 

8 

2 

2 

1,695 

1*539 

1*426 

76 

— 

— 

< Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Hungary. 

58 

7 

0 

0 

638 

282 

0 

361 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

244 

0 

0 

— 

— 

I4thuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

328 

18 

0 

— 

— 

Poland * DanUig . . 

19 

543 

0 

0 

6,342 

7,728 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Romania .... * 

... 

... 

. . 

... 

13,755 

4,066 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Sweden . . ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

12 

0 

— 

— 

Chechoslovakia . . 

0 

62 

0 

0 

1,163 

806 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Jugoslavia .... 

23 

0 

0 

0 

192 

2 

1 

25 

— 

— 

V. S. S. R. 


... 

... 

... 

480 

14.125 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Canada . 

372 

940 

0 

0 

8,427 

3.684 

0 

0 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

1,007 

773 

165 

689 

2,332 

4,738 

8,145 

337 

— 

— 

Argentina .... 

86 

181 

— 

— 

7,032 

4,420 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chile. 

... 

... 

— 

— 

1 ) 1,491 

1 ) M5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India, by set* 4 ) • 

62 

0 

10 

1 

637 

41 

37 

119 

— 

— 

Han. 

... 

♦.. 

... 

... 

6,969 

3.312 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Iraq . 

... 


... 


z) 484 

1 ) 142 

z) 0 

1 ) 0 

— 


Manchukuo . , 


... 

— 


1 ) 22 

1 ) 24 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria &I#eb.;Fr m t 

5 

131 

3 

0 

1,177 

927 

26 

6 

— 

— 

Turkey. 




— 

1,472 

389 

— 

— 

— 

-* 

Algeria. 

49 

307 

I 

176 

1,395 

789 

595 

575 

— 

— 

%m>* . 


... 


... 

622 

1 

3 

14 

— 

— 

French Morocco . . 

... 

... 


... 

3) 4.251 

3) 1,914 

3) 0 

3 ) 0 

— 

— 

Union of South Afr 

... 

... 

... 


0 

1 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Australia ..... 

12 

81 

0 

0 

1.254 

1,240 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Jrkperttns Countries: 











Germany . , . . . 

0 

0 

307 

26 

0 

0 

3.207 

1,533 

— 

- 

Austria . 

0 

0 

57 

97 

2 

2 

927 

1,202 

—* 

— 

Bfet*o*Luxetnb. E. U. 

26 

51 

536 

590 

759 

457 

10*567 

9,251 

— 

*~ 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

56 

33 

— 

— 

Poland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

82 

— 

— 

France. 

0 

0 

117 

659 

6 

0 

5,801 

5,064 

— 

— 

Greece . 

.. • 

... 

... 

... 

0 

0 

178 

153 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

120 

0 

1 

II 

545 

453 

— 

—* 

Wf . 

0 

0 

! 16 

119 

0 

0 

745 

1*034 

— 

"* 

Marway . 

0 

0 

10 

39 

0 

0 

618 

336 


— 

Motherlands . . . 

31 

10 

264 

441 

468 

214 

4,641 

6*589 

— 

—• 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

6 

! 1,803 

1,604 

113 

8 

19,926 

22.254 

— 

— 

Switzerland «... 

0 

0 

102 

81 

0 

0 

2,983 

2.547 

— 

— 

Burma 5 ) , 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 


2 

— 

— 

* — 

Geyion. 

— 

— 

0 

1 

— 

— 

11 

16 

— 

— 

Chosen. 

! 11 

0 

0 

0 

13 

1 

13 

6 

— 

— 

BMb-Chma .... 

t .»• 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

japan. 

— 

— 

... 

... 

— 

— 

a) 299 

a) 70 

— 

**■* 

Palestine: Br m. t. 

... 

... 

*. • 


J) 24 

1) 1 

*) 639 

1 ) 486 

— 


Tools ....... 

212 

0 

2 

227 

206 

1,666 

842 

130 

— 


Ne w Zealand . . \ 

... 

... 

... 

1 ••• 

a) 0 

a) 0 

a) 10) 

a) 229 

— 


Totals . . . 

2,222 

3,m 

3,518 

4,755 


53,690 

62,400 

. 1 

32,983 

- 

— 


i) Up to 30 lane —* s) Vp to 31 May, — 3 ) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) Prom tat April 1937 the Indian statistics include the 
trade of India mb Hanna, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign eountrfea. — 3) Prom tat ApiM'iogJk 









































Tk/aa agtf" 


,3 


• 

i AVGUST 

Twelve months (August i-July 31) 

[ Twelve months 

1 (August r-July 35) 

CODNT&IE8 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

EXPORTS 

imports 


W? 


1037 

1936 





*935-38 

1933-36 

Lxporting Cottntns* 



Uats. — Thousand centals (i cental *» 100 lb.). 



Bulgaria ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 


— 

Hungary. 

0 

14 

0 

0 

169 

107 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Lithuania .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

518 

47 

0 


— 

Poland-Dantxig . . 

0 

113 

0 

0 

1.476 

2.595 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Romania . , . , . 

... 

... 

M • 

... 

670 

386 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Chechoslovakia. . . 

16 

29 

0 

0 

919 

82 

0 

13 

— 


Yugoslavia .... 

22 

0 

0 

0 

81 

73 

0 

0 


— 

USSR . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

139 

3.282 

5 

8 

— 

— 

Canada . 

104 

128 

208 

0 

2.285 

4.074 

3 

116 

— 

w- 

United States . . . 

21? 

2 

0 

0 

29 

204 

50 

22 

— 


Argentina .... 

Ill 

67 

— 

— 

8.436 

3,092 

— 

- 

— 


Chile . 

... 

... 

... 


1) 1.481 

1) 625 

*) 0 

*j) 0 

— 


Chosen . , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

1 

1 

4 

— 

— 

India by sea 4) . . 

3 

0 

— 

— 

9 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French Morocco 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3) 172 

3) 131 

3) 0 

3) 0 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

69 

1 

0 

0 

55 

215 

7 

0 

— 

-* 

Union of South Afr 

... 

... 


... 

90 

7 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Australia. 

4 

6 

0 

0 

121 

97 

13 

2 

— 

— 

New Zealand 

... 

... 

... 


2 ) 2 

2 ) 1 

2 ) 8 

2 ) 19 

— 

— 

Importing ( outlines 











Germany. 

0 

0 

150 

0 

l 

1 

1 118 

463 

— 

— 

Austria ..... 

0 

0 

50 

76 

? 

1 

848 

616 

— 


Belgo Luxemb E.U 

0 

0 

67 

16 

4 

0 

1,011 

898 

— 

— 

Denmark .... 

6 

0 

8 

3 

189 

440 

1,480 

142 

- 

— 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

129 

45 

- 


Finland . 

o 

0 

18 

20 

0 

0 

125 

769 

- 

— 

Trance / . 

1 

1 

42 

114 

6 

7 

2,393 

472 

— 

— 

Greece 

... J 

... 

, i 

. , 

0 

0 

93 

92 

- 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

— 

- 

Italy . 

0 

0 

40 

56 

1 

4 

589 

3,383 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 

0 

130 

11 

0 

— 

— 

Norway . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

132 

6 

- 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

10 

0 

94 

43 

1,138 

221 

709 

512 

— 

— 

United Kingdom. . 

2 j 

3 

87 

332 

36 

41 

2,085 

2,865 

— 

— 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

52 

15 

55 

180 

634 

279 

— 

-* 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

286 

259 

0 

0 

4,562 

4,415 

— 

- 

Uruguay . . 

... 1 

•.. 

.. 

. , 

1) 0 

0 1 

t) 10 

*) 0 

— 

— 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

2 

2 

I ~ 

— 

14 

13 

— 

— 

Indo-Chma .... 

... 

... 

. , 

, 

1) 0 

I) 0 

«) 0 

;*) 0 

— 

— 

Japan . 

— 


... 

... 

' 

- 

— 

2 ) 5! 

2 ) 49 

— 

— 

Svna and Lebanon: 
Pr ». t. ... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

5 

1 

1 

2 

- 

- 

Algeria . 

1 

172 

87 

8 

812 

259 

41 

46 

— 


ism . 

- 

- 

... 

... 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— - 

*■— 

Totals * . 4 

548 

336 

1,146 

944 

18,500 

16,782 

16,171 

15,253 




‘fade ,< I wrehrie 


May. — 3 ) Up to 3 J April — 4 ) 
the direct trade of Burma with 


From 1 st April 1937. the Indian statistics include 
other foreign countries. 


m 
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COUNTRIES 



Eioar whom Qaamt i-Awgwt st) | 


I EXPORTS 

Imports j 

| T 9 S 7 

t 936 

*937 

* 93 <S 



Exporting Countries, 


Spain . 

Italy . , . . . 
United States . . 

E ra** 1 . 

Burma 5 ) . . . , 
Chosen ..... 
Taiwan . . 

India: by tea 6) . 

» : by land 6 ). 
IndO'China . . . 

Iran . 

Iraq . 

Slam ..... 
Egypt . 


Kliee. — Thousand centals (z cental «* zoo lb.). 


I mporhng ( ounirtcs 


Germany .... 
Austria .... 
Belgo-Euxemb. E. U 
Denmark .... 
Estonia .... 
Finland 

France ..... 

Greece . 

Hungary . . , 

Irish Free State . 
Latvia .... 
Lithuania . . . 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland-Dantxig . 
Portugal . , . 

Romania 

United Kingdom . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 

USSR 
Canada .... 
Haiti . . . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Peru . . 

Ceylon. 

China ..... 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces , 
Japan ..... 
British Malaya. . 
Mancbukuo . . . 
Palestine* Br. m, t. 
Syria &Leb.: Fr.m.t 
Turkey . 

Algeria. 

Madagascar . . . 
French Morocco . 

Tunis.. 

Union of South Afr. 
Australia .... 
New Zealand . . 







M| 

. 

. 




— 



137 

316 

0 

0 


2.233 


1.760 


10 


19 

3,147 


246 

6 

178 

105 


815 

I 

DO 


1,489 


630 

235 

mJF- 

o.e 

.00 

— 

—• 

j*) 

314 

«) 

I 

675 




w 

1,176 

5.613 

— 

2 

— 


33.355 



14 


— 


1 

4 

0 

0 


45 

1 

57 


1 


2 

153 

r 

,,, 

. , 

... 

. •» 

a) 

| 

a) 

0 

2) 

0 

a) 

0 > 

1 

o 

345 

2,217 

2,858 

141 


14.186 

i 

22,018 

14,713 

2,971 

29.931 


... 

... 

... 

... 

. 3 ) 

292 

3 ) 

246 

3 ) 

1,022 

3 ) 

852 

513 

il 

0 . . 

... 

... 

... 

a) 

18.600 

a) 23,198 

2 ) 

12 

2) 

22 

37,558 


,,, 

»«• 

... 

... 

1) 

5 

x) 

6 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 

13 

1 

1,676 

ana 


... 

2) 

773 

2) 

649 

2 ) 

0 

a) 

0 

1 , 25 ! 

• a 

2.998 

— 



14,284 


24 011 


~~ 

— 

35,249 


... 



... 

x) 

2,439 

1) 

1,426 

x) 

2 

x) 

I 

3,070 

I * 

u 

65 

64 

424 

539 


339 


345 


2,720 


2,624 

561 

3 M’ 

0 

0 

61 

49 


0 


0 


464 


378 

0 

m 

54 

17 

159 

73 


427 


88 


1,238 


630 

220 

\au> 

0 

0 

9 

2 


0 


0 


113 


177 

0 


— 

2 

4 


— 


— 


15 


14 



— 

— 

2 ! 

22 


— 


— 


222 


179 

— 

4 > 

16 

33 

963 

1.271 


597 


222 


12,017 


10,845 

376 




1) 

0 

x) 

0 

X) 

459 

X) 

355 

0 

665 

0 

0 

38 

32 


0 


0 

270 


250 

0 

349 

0 

0 

6 

3 


0 


0 


51 


53 

0 

m 

0 

0 

2 

f 


0 


0 


15 


9 

0 

w 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


7 


5 

0 

5 

0 

0 

12 

5 


0 


0 


95 


79 

0 

m 

217 

248 

452 

414 


2,022 


1,239 


3,837 


2,730 

2,437 

4.414 

9 

68 

24 

93 


55 


139 


797 


745 

211 


0 

0 

17 

60 


0 


0 


50 


243 

0 


— 


# • • 


— 


— 

2 ) 

241 

2 ) 

216 

— 

654 

5 

27 

I “ 260 i 

i 166 


121 


117 


2,026 

1,737 

202 

2,490 


— 

11 i 

1 0 


— 




245 


184 

— 

234 

” 0 

0 

18 

1 23 


0 


0 


253 


276 

0 

m s 

0 

0 

126 

1 87 


0 


0 


814 


757 

0 

U 38 

2 

0 

17 

0 


2 


0 


246 


269 

0 

492 





1) 

12 

x) 

12 

x) 

709 

x) 

626 

21 

1,159 

5 

3 

*** 12 

**'32 


30 


15 

633 


690 

28 

783 






— 


— 

X) 

21 

I) 

26 

— 

44 


*— 1 




— 


— 

2 ) 

173 

a) 

235 

— 

356 




*1 


— 


— 

3 ) 

38 

3 ) 

133 

— 

267 





1) 

0 

I) 

0 

X) 

174 

x) 

584 

0 

737 

0 

0 

1,081 

| ’*942 


1 


2 


8,458 


8,177 

2 

11.926 



1 

i 

1) 

448 

I) 

386 

X) 

5,053 

X) 

6,328 

592 

j 6,842 




1 

1) 

113 

X) 

68 

I) 

33 

X) 

158 

263 

too 





a) 

118 

2) 

82 

2 ) 

1,363 

a) 

2,533 

246 

4,915 



!!! 


3 ) 

98 

3 ) 

67 

3 > 

n 

D 

158 

234 






1) 

1.461 

x) 

2,291 

l) 

8,623 

lx) 

9,197 

4,091 

'31 

•. * 



1 

2) 

20 

2) 

20 

2) 

1,093 

2) 

1370 

39 






84 

2) 

0 

a) 

281 

2) 

147 

0 

396 

0 

0 

’** 17 

1 *’*20 


0 

0 


301 


222 

0 

411 


— 

! 


— 


— 

x) 

0 

Id 

5 

— 

1 

6 

0 

* 118 

37 


32 


2 

676 


190 

11 



1) 

50 

X) 

33 

X) 

15 

1) 

38 

54 

65 

* * * 

*JL* 


1 *** 




4 } 

235 

4) 

42 

— 

187 

0! 

0 

*34 

, 7 


0 


0 

302 


3 ! 

0 

ilii 


1 

i) 

0 

I) 

0 

1) 

847 

lx) 

778 

0 


‘”34 

21 1 

***39 

1 


376 


156 j 


71 

X) 

37 

267 

s 

... 

3 ) 

1 

3 ) 

0 ! 

x) 

44 

41 

0 

71 

8,433 

6,022 

6,961 

4,129 


93,749 


79,450 

i 


72,633 


58,998 

122,153 

; **mJ 

L_j 


it uo to It July. — a) Up to «o Tune. - 3) Up to jt May - 4) Up to 30 April— 5) From irt April X 9 JB I 
Ibt April tpjy, toe Indian *t*ti»tie» include the trade ot India with Burma, and exdude thlt direct trade of Burma with I 
foreign countries. 





























































































COUNTRIES 


1936-37 1935-36 1936-37 1935-36 1935-36 1935**6 


rwaxvB uomm , 
I (August i-july 31 ); 


Exports Imports 


Exporting Countries: 


Cotton* — Thousand centals (1 cental 


United States . . . 

Haiti .. 

Santo Domingo . . 
Argentina .... 

Brasil .. 

Peru. 

Burma 4). 

India: bj sea 5) * • 
» : by land 5). . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Syria and Lebanon: 

Fr. m. t. 

Turkey. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . . 
Union of South Afr. 


Importing Countru 1 : j! 


Germany . . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgo-Luxemb. F, 
Bulgaria. . . . 
Denmark . 

Spain .... 
Estonia . . . . 
Finland .... 
France ... 
Greece .... 
Hungary . 

Italy .... 
Latvia .... 
Lithuania 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Poland - Dantzig 
Portugal . . , 
Romania . . . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland , . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
U. S. S. R. . . 
Canada . . . 

Chile. 

Colombia 
Ceylon .... 
China . . . 

Chosen .... 
Taiwan .... 
Indo-China . . 
Japan . . , . 
Manchukuo . . 
Palestine: Br. m. 1 
Algeria .... 
Australia . . . 



42 ! 

* 63 { 

28,443 

3137 

1,278 

774 

1 

— 

121 

126 

— 

— 



675 

1.030 

_ 

_ 

— j 

- 1) 

4,408 1) 

2,825 

— 

— 

— j 


1.751 

1,884 

— 


0 ! 

— 

91 ! 


0 

— 

HO | 

75 

17,249 

14,800 t 

1,979 

1,275 

— ! 

2) 

7 2) 

5 ; 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

28 

18 j 

— 

— 



40 

19 

3 

1 


... 1) 

371 r) 

279 1) 

0 1) 

0 

0 ! 

0 

81 

79 

0 

0 

— 

— 

321 

469, 

— 

— 

— 


8,738 

8,100 

— 

— 


3) 

1 3) 

0 3) 

1 13) 

1 

" : 


11 \ 

s 

1 

j 

10 

12 | 

! 

0 

471 

386 

1 

! 

2 ; 

574 

5,779 

7,265 

78 

45 

1 

1 1 

871 

877 

146 

144 

7571 

653 1 

2,938 

2,378 

20 

11 

0 > 

0! 

193 j 

180 

9 

10 

— ; 


204 

177 

12 

9 1 

0 

0 j 

132 

119 

24 

15 

1 

0; 

299 

279 

273 

318 

414 

3341 

6,955 

7,139 



0 

10; 

65 

no 

■**29 

”*40 ! 

0 

0 i 

552 

560 

272 : 

631 1 

0 

0 ! 

3,598 

1,909 

8 , 

7 1 

0 

0 1 

115 

97 

5 ! 

3 

0 

0 i 

43 

32 

4 j 

2 

0 

0 

75 

70 

65 

‘ 77 

16 

6 

1,360 

1,001 

154 

131 

2 

4 

1,636 1 

1,615 

25 : 

22 

— 

— 

555 

484 

j 

... 1) 

0 1 ) 

0 1) 

262 1) 

131 

646 

1.145 ! 

609 

672 

15.885 

15,169 

33 | 

39 

— 


754 

672 

31 ! 

34 

5 

1 

715 

549 

167 j 

159 

53 

48 

2,516 

2,129 

39 ! 

26 

2 

0 

410 

375 

1 


508 

0 

443 

512 

'”61 

”'71 

— 

— 

1,681 

1,357 



— 

— 3) 

43 3) 

19 



— 

— a) 

58 2) 

60 

2 

0 

0 

0 

20 

22 


\ 

1,213 

892 

504 

916 

1 

1 

0 

0 

31 

21 



— 

— 1) 

7 1) 

6 


1) 

17 1) 

9 1) 

252 1) 

107 


... 2) 

598 a) 

455 2) 

19,031 2) 

14,659 


!) 

3 1) 

0 1) 

673 1) 

392 


... I) 

0 1) 

0 1) 

11 1) 

15 

0 

0 

2 

1 

5 

5 

16! 

5 

0 

1 

52 

86 

2,743 

3,469 

66441 

64,642 

71,996 

63445 


1 ) Up to 30 June. — a) Up to sr May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) From ist April 1:937, the Indian statistics Inclwfe 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 1 > 











































TRADE 


WOO! 


834 s 



August 

Tkn months (Sept. 1-August 31) 

Twelve months 
(Sept. r-Aug. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 | *936 

1937 | *936 

X 936-37 | 1933-36 

1936-37 

1933-36 

* 933-36 

* 935-36 


Exparttng Countries 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

I a ) 

Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Peru. 

Uruguay. . .{$ 

Burma 5 ) . . . 

China . 

India: by sea 6 ) . . 
» : by land 6) . 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Manchukuo .... 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 
Syria &Leb.:Fr.m.t. 
Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis. 

Un. of S. Africa. * jj 

Australia. . . . { jj 
New Zealand . J 


* Importing Coutlines: 


Germany. . . 

Austria . . , 
Belgo-Luxemb. 

Scon. Un. 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark . . , 
Spain . . . , 
Estonia . . , 
Finland . , . 
France . . . , 
Greece . . . , 

Italy .... 

Latvia . . . . 
Lithuania . . . 
Norway . . . 

Netherlands . 


U> 

) b) 

I «) 
\b) 


I*) 

'it) 


Poland - Dantrig , 
Portugal 


la) 
l b) 


United Kingdom . 
Sweden . . . . 
Switrerland . . . 
Chechoslovakia . 
Yugoslavia 

u. a s. r. 


Canada . . 
United States 
Japan . . . 


I a) 
■\*) 


Totals . . . 


176 

1,426 

9,0% 

2,621 


15 

*2*465 


540 

4,275 

'**822 


82.72 

46.80 

55,20 

51.48 


0 

0 

4 

5.437 

1,559 

0 

57 


18 

5,509 

" 112 
71 
0 
13 
214 
375 
49 
95 
549 

1*4*352 

29 

86 

117 


558 

0 


74,260 


Wool# — Thousand lb. 


322 

22 

44 


1,118 


952 


1,(86 


1,900 

— 

1,819 

97 

53 


16,535 


16,103 


853 


569 

— 

6,962 

— 



253,321 


230,144 




— 

— 

3,924 

— 

— 


44,586 


48,976 


— 


— 

— 


•. • 

... 

2) 

28,074 

2) 

18,047 

2) 

529 

2) 

1,276 

— 

.., 

— 

— 

1) 

12,615 

x) 

11,674 


—- 


— 

— 




h) 126.226 

2) 

85,842 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

— 

... 

... 

... 

2) 

12,286 

2) 

9,425 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

— 

— 

0 

—- 


97 


— 


2 




• - • 


— 


35 373 


28.907 


— 


— 

— 

2,818 

419 

313 


69,018 


55.923 


6,799 


6,784 

— 

— 

.. . 

%tf 


— 


— 

3) 

18,345 

3) 

12,337 

— 


... 

. *. 

x) 

16,354 

1) 

9,665 

0 

99 

x) 

15 

— 

,.. 

... 

... 

2) 

12,053 

2) 

11,629 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

— 

... 

... 


2) 

5,485 

2) 

3,821 

2) 

1.475 

2) 

1,171 

— 


_ 


2) 

417 

2) 

123 

2) 

24 

2) 

18 

— 

948 

106 

2 


8,697 


4,930 


955 


223 

— 

1,248 

139 

176 


28.947 


14.793 


3,303 


2,079 



- -. 


1) 

5,260 

1) 

3,552 

x) 

60 

1) 

64 

— 




4) 

5,864 

4) 

1,444 

4) 

31 

4) 

20 

— 

49 

291 

42 


8,625 


1,107 


1,091 


518 

— 



*, - 

1) 245.142 

0 2! 1.356 

0 

203 

1) 

97 

— 




1) 

8,497 

x) 

5,988 

I) 

1,872 

x) 

2,015 

— 

6,997 

487 

234 


775,794 


732,907 


3,730 


9.222 

— 

4,491 

9 

2 


67,865 


64,627 


104 


157 

— 

2,242 

... 



236,936 


262,902 

0 

99 

3) 

90 

— 

5,650 




52,880 


52,812 

3) 

4 

3) 

13 


9 

15,600 

9,949 


284 


395 


174,664 


182,850 


7 

2,738 

4,092 


212 


1,146 


37,906 


35.991 

— 

22 

1.592 

1.041 


16! 


25! 


19,789 


23,671 

— 

3,214 

16.819 

7,987 


98.053 


68,859 | 

276,778 


220 794 

— 

2,019 

712 

525 


27.373 


26,500 


7,255 


5,426 

— 

0 

75 

152 


0 


0 


1,468 


1,612 

— 

33 

190 

212 


498 


392 I 

5,661 


4,921 

— 

0 

42 

68 


0 


0 


745 


895 

_ 

9 

553 

448 


273 


214 


6,830 


5.692 

— 

6,124 

22,227 

13,847 


77.189 


57.312 1 

317.295 


362,091 

— 




x) 

2,145 

x) 

1,523 

1) 

7,154 

X) 

10,657 

— 

“* 0 

*8,%4 

*2,478 


115 


212 


78,917 , 


39,256 

— 

15 

584 

851 


1,382 


42 


6,504 J 


8,871 


0 

157 

130 


0 


0 


1.834 


2,006 

— 

0 

88 

79 


20 


0 


906 1 


891 

— 

73 

168 

1% 


1,779 


1,111 


2,833 1 


2,820 

— 

397 

304 

381 


5,280 


3,499 


5.959 ; 


6,975 

— 

75 

511 

370 


977 


1,235 


6.909 


5,110 

— 

0 

2,482 

4,209 


287 


168 


50,027 


44,406 

— 

168 

157 

60 


3,217 


1,210 


3,2% 


3,042 





2) 

981 2) 

306 

2) 

1,486 

2) 

957 


20,369 

37*384 

33*391 

300,240 

321,201 


841,794 

879,321 

— 

—• 

2.070 

1,806 


— 


— 


21,945 


20,324 


40 

1,045 

1,579 


291 


256 


16,700 


15,973 

— 

71 

1,541 

2,765 


551 


1,074 


4l,%7 


43,222 

_ 

302 

950 

1,100 


1,334 


4,958 


8,303 


9,509 

— 



... 

1) 

0 

*) 

0 

x) 

47.633 

x) 

47,455 

— 




1) 

0 

O 

0 

x) 

15.368 

1) 

12,055 

— 

*1**087 

*i,*6l2 

***659 


7.774 


8,543 


26.048 


22,520 


0 

... 



31 


24 

1) 355,717 

x) 224,348 

—. 

... 

... 

... 

3) 

271 

3) 

833 

3) 215.223 

3) 232,090 

— 

71304 

120,135 

89341 

2308,783 

. 

238,913 

2345,678 

2,514319 

— 


a) «* Wool, greasy. — 6) Wool, scoured. — 1) Up to 31 July. — 2) Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) Up to 
April. — $) From zst April 1937 — 6) From xst April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and 
exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
































August Jj 

Exports 

Imports 

*937 j 19345 

*937 | *936 


Eight months (January x> August 31) 



Exporting Countries: 


Butler* — Thousand lb. 


Austria . 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Finland .. 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State , . 
Latvia ...... 

Lithuania .... 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland -Dantzig . . 

Romania. 

Sweden ..... 
Yugoslavia .... 

U. S. S. R. 

Argentina ...» 

Chile. 

Syria 0t Leb.: Fr. m. t. 

Turkey . 

Union of South Air. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 


/w/vriiMjg riwnfriss; 


Germany.1 

Belgo T.uxemb. E. V. 

Spain . \\ 

France.j 

Greece. 

Italy . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . [ 
Switzerland .... 1 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Canada . 

United States ... 1 

Peru.} 

Burma 5).j 

Ceylon.* 

China. 

India: by sea 6) . . 

> : by land ft) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . j 
Indo-Cbina . . . . j 

Iraq.i 

Iran.j 

Japan. j 

British Malaya . . 
Manchukuo .... 

Palestine: Bf. m. t.. 
Algeria ...... 

ljgypt ...... 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis ....... 


Totals . . . 


772 ; 

833 

0 

0 

4,429 

4,500 

4 I 

9 

0 

0 

18 

18 

27,756 

25,113 

— 

— 

230,944 

216,581 

3,102 

2,714 

0 

0 

18,076 

14,409 

1.669 

2,288 

0 

0 

23,292 

20,657 

1.365 

1.107 

0 

0 

8,629 

5,154 

5,957 

8.697 

0 

0 

31,15! 

40,074 

4.136 

4,528 

0 

0 

26,764 

25,027 

4,156 

4,209 

0 

0 

20,803 

20,624 

0 

0 

0 

0 

357 

362 

11,288 

1,669 

13,827 

0 

2 

85,136 

92,998 

3,245 

0 

0 

11,160 

15,377 



4 m 


1) 53 

x) 88 

*4,702 

*3,92 2 

0 

0 

34,460 

26,941 

22 

57 

— 

— 

185 

181 

* * « 


. . • 

1) 16,561 

1) 16.504 

"‘95: 

1,076 

— 

— 

13,931 

14,489 

1 




*) 9 

2) 15 

9 

7 

*" 11 

4 

183 

392 


.. . 

— 

— 

j) 4 

1) 13 


... 



1) 7.C46 

1) 7.591 

4.262 1 

6,127 

0 

0 

104,790 

118,847 

22.721 ; 

12.633 



224.253 

197,473 

0 

0 

18,991 

12,769 

0 

0 

2 

4 

115 

84 

26 

44 

670 

7,947 

150 

165 

4,691 

8,095 

123 i 

! « 49 

*** 71 

‘ * *101 

913 

701 

9 

0 

0 

2 

53 

0 

567 

774 

88.518 

82,601 

7.974 

6,471 

0 

0 

13 

20 

4 

2 

2 

0 

132 

0 

8^0 

2 

55 

952 

0 

2 

320 

4,733 

53 

82 

181 

1,182 

578 

597 

4 4 % 



• . • 

1) 0 

1) 18 

0 

— 

‘**71 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

49 

93 

— 

— 

55 

24 

‘*‘55 

68 

265 

150 

— 

— 

. . . 

... 

— 

- 

.7. 


... 

... 

2) ~ 2 

2) 2 



... 

... 

1) 0 

1) 0 




... 

a) 0 

2) 0 



*7 

. . . s 

3) 13 

3) 586 



. . . 


x) 335 

x) 348 

j-’ 


... 

... 

—- 

—• 

— 

_ 



— 

— 

0 

0 

”273 

*326 

2 

7 

1) 37 





x) _ 11 

0 

0 

*’*123 

"’no 

2 

2 

95,221 

94,224 

108,753 

97*529 

878,290 

860,190 


0 30.836 

0 10.401 


18 

37 

132.686 

f 

0 

0 

24,046 


0 2) 

0 

218 

0 

2 

412 

42,126 

AH 


— 

269 


24 x) 

298 

51,097 

476 


— 

22,642 

— 

0 2) 

0 

31 


130 

119 

750 

m 


115.467 100.024 

3.003 7,253 

7.027 7.752 

1) 432 ») 492 

4,742 414 

26 205 

733,886 736.593 

5.035 1.506 

1,499 366 

49 HO 

9,925 6.171 

1) 75 1) 234 

293 - 

481 505 

1) 717 1) 633 

602 639 

3' 3.633 s) 3,115 

1) 4.903 1) 5,631 

a) 1,528 2) 1,596 

2} 414 2) 311 

1) 15 1) 4 


586 3) U64 3) 7 

348 1) 2.840 1) 2,601 

- 2) 130 a) 68 

- a) 2,886 2) 2,806 

7 2,747 2,635 

37 1) 694 1) 734 

- 4) 1,314 4) 1.501 


1) Up to 31 July. — a) Up to 30 June • 
lit April 1937, the Indian statistics include 
foreign countries. 


- 3 ) Up to it May. — 4) Up to 30 April. — 5) From ist April 1937. ft I 
the tn&e of India with Burma, and exdude the direct trade of Burma Kith i 








































TRADE 


CHEESE 


1I36 S 



i) up to 31 July. 2 ) Up to 30 June. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) Up to 30 April — 5) Up to 31 March. *— d) Prom 
1st April 1Q37. — 7) From xat April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exdude the direct 
trade of Burma with Other foreign countries. 

































*T 


COUNTRIES 



Avotrex 

Eleven MONTHS {October i-August 31) 

-r— ' ’ --TT» 

Twelve months'- > 
(Oct. 1 -Sept. 30) :' 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

iKPORtrf^ 

*937 




[QQSDESS 9 


1933-36 , 

*935-56 ^ 


Exporting Countries: 




Grenada ..... 

... 


— 

Haiti . 

* * ^ 

e t e 

— 

Santo Domingo , . 

2,392 

425 

—- 

Brazil . 

t r t 

»- ■> 

— 

Equador . 

Trinidad . 

... 

... 

z 

Venezuela . 


, •. 

— 

Ceylon. 

Netherlands Indies: 

633 

373 

— 

Java and Madura. 

» .. 

... 

— 

Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 

1,664 

855 

— 

Ivory Coast . . . 

4,905 

1,446 


Gold Coast .... 
Madagascar .... 
Nigeria and Came- 

32.243 

36,676 

- 

roon: Brit. m. t. . 
S&o Thom4 and Priu- 

10.007 

8.477 

— 

cfpe Islands . , . 

1,409 

734 

_ j 

Togo: Fr. m. t. . . 

168 

1.936 

_ i 

t 

Importing Countries: 



I 

1 

Germany . 

201 

0 

11 . 755 ! 

Austria ...... 

( — 

—• 

747 1 

Belgo Luxemb. E. U. 

1 0 

66 

1.590 1 

Bulgaria . 


— 

55 i 

Denmark . 

1 — 

— 

362 1 

Spain . 

i ~ 

— 

—• 

Estonia. 

—» 

— 

33 , 

Finland. 

— 

— 

22 J 

France. 

0 

0 

5.176 ! 

Greece. 

i — 


... 1 

Hungary. 

j __ 

— 

461 1 

Irish Free State . . 

li — 

— 

119 

Italy. 


— 

159 

Latvia. 

i — 

— 

68 , 

Lithuania. 

jj — 

— 

86 i 

Norwav ...... 

j! —. 

— 

423 , 

Netherlands .... 

309 

, 370 

5,589 

Poland-Dantrig . . 

jl 1 

— 

882 

Portugal. 

! 2 ! 

2 

49 - 

Romania. 

> — ! 

— 

t • « 

United Kingdom. . 

326 I 

348 

*1,656 < 

Sweden. 

— ; 

— 1 

864 | 

Switzerland .... 

0 i 

0 

344 i 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

— j 

— 

500 i 

Yugoslavia .... 

, r I 

— 

260 • 

TJ. S. S. R. 

— 

— 

i 

Canada . 

—. | 

— 

1,329 ; 

United States . . . 

— ; 

— 

61,897 ; 

Chile. 


— 

Colombia .... 
Peru. 

— 


... i 

Uruguay ..... 

— 

— 

j 

Iran ....... 

— 

«— 


Tapan * .. 

— 



British Malaya. . , 
Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

”* 


... 

Syria &Leb.:Fr. m. t. 
Algeria. 

0 

~ 0 1 

”■ 0 

7 

Eitypt. 


— 

,, . 

Preach Morocco , , 

— 

«— 

• •. 

Tunis 

— 


0 

Union of South Africa 

«*- 1 

— 

1 

" 223 ; 

Australia . . . . . 

0 

11 

New Zealand , , . 

— 

— 

... j 

Totals . . . 

94499 

SI,IIP 

64,656 i 


Cacao. — Thousand lb. 


— 

1 ) 

7,654 

i) 8,104 


_ 


— 

8,228 

— 

1) 

2,842 

x) 33)2 


— 


*— 

3.618 

—• 


41,467 

40.040 


— 



40,259 

— 

a) 128,545 

a) 166,494 


— 


— 

279,988 

— 

a) 

32,095 

a) 37.007 


— 



45.096 

— 

t) 

26,107 

1 ) 26,107 


— 


— 

27,805 

—r 

4 ) 

16,755 

4) 16,852 


— 


— 

29,198 



8,475 

5,624 


— 


— 

6,102 

_ 

X) 

2.262 

1) 2,813 


_ 


_ 

3,995 



54,565 

49,617 




— 

52,927 

— 


113,001 

106,550 


— 


— 

108.840 

— 


643,670 

607,695 


— 



639,440 

— 

x) 

478 

x) 747 


— 



829 

- 


213,787 

197,524 




- 

201,931 

_ 


17,630 

30,062 




_ 

31.780 



18.391 

20,219 





2U82 

12,017 


2,906 

7 


145,144 


157,311 

7 

836 


— 

— 


12.516 


11,857 

— 

1,792 


134 

77 


20,829 


21.116 

123 

22 


— 

— 


1.239 


1,506 

— 

520 


— 



8.596 


9,676 


86 


_ 

_ 


597 


809 


18 


— 

— 


267 


260 


8,788 


522 

9 


84.788 


95,269 

9 




— 

x) 

2,762 

x) 

3,049 

— 

***721 


— 

— 


7.377 


9,059 

— 

37 


— 

— 


3.170 


3,217 

— 

1,118 


— 

— 


13.746 

i 

19,917 

— 

77 


— 

— 


1,036 

1,102 

— 

42 


— 

__ 


847 


994 

—. 

481 


— 

— 


7,035 


4.716 

— 

9.099 


6.010 

4.581 


121.319 


140.849 

5,181 

1,248 


— 

— 


13.290 


12,996 

— 

55 


4 

62 


891 

1 

1,047 

66 



— 


a) 

3,146 

2) 

3,419 


*3.832 


6,702 

7,238 


227.033 


271.097 

8.494 

1,012 


— 

— 


12,119 


11,043 

— 

326 


51 

53 


15,666 


16.786 

68 

1,354 





25.371 


25,232 

—- 

1)2 



_ 


2.293 1 

1,823 1 

— 



_ 

— 

x) 

15,309 


13,702 

— 

*i>88 


— 

— 


31,998 


25,082 

— 

40,609 


— 

— 


658,871 


529.052 

— 



_ 

— 

a) 

1,521 

,a) 

1,532 




_ 

— 

3) 

4,872 

3) 

4,597 

— 


X) 

9 

1) 26 

x) 

143 

!x) 

620 

26 



_ 

— 

a) 

505 2) 

688 

— 



_ 

— 

a) 

9 

2) 

26 

— 



_ 

— 

5) 

2.665 

5} 

2,150 

— 


I) 

139 | 

1) 134 

1) 

141 

x) 

99 

141 





a) 

465 

a! 

562 

— 

0 


— 

— 


7 


13 

— 

7 


108 

71 


412 


679 

71 




— 

x) 

498 

1) 

470 

— 



_ 

— 

4) 

86 

4 ) 

62 

— 

0 



— 


18 


35 

— 




_ 

x) 

2,044 

1) 

3,034 

— 

’*207 


37 

82 


14,253 


12.313 

104 




— 

3) 

2,727 

3) 

2,780 

*— 

86,204 

1344,346 

1331357 

1,467,621 

1321,646 

1,515308 



172,3$ 

m 

\m 


304 

104.H4 

3,497 

9,961 

3,349 

21,050 

M99 

1.047 

5,514 

152.54$ 

14,035 

1,091 

3,878 

276,198 

12,178 

17,183 

27.055 

1.845 

16,048 

27,847 

580,159 

1.784 

7.796 



*) Up to 31 July. — a) Up to 30 June, — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) Up to 30 April, — 3) Up to at March. 
























































COUNTRIES 


Two MONTHS duly I -August 31 ) 


Twelve month* 

(W 3<H 

Exports I import* 


*936 *936-37 *936-37 


Exporting Countries - 

Ceylon ...... 

China . 

Chosen. 

Taiwan. 

India: by sea 4) • • 

* : by land 4). . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-Chlna .... 

Japan. 


Tea. — Thousand lb. 


0 1 33,506 35,076 0 

:) 7,721 1 ) 8,431 1 ) 26 *) 

0 22 24 2 


x) 9,200 x) 9,698 x) 


0 202,290 0 

31 91,904 917 

0 154 22 

22,313 134 

600 299.691 4,021 

.. 3 ) 15.258 a) 1.764 

64 116,709 66 ) 

.28,479 - 

3,364 1,493 

x) 36,032 t) 1,012 


Importing Countries 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Bdgo-Euxemb. E.U. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Annin. 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

France . 

Greece. . 

Hungary .... 
Irish Free State . . 

Italy. 

|«*tvia.* 

Lithuania. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Dantaag , . 

Portugal. 

Romania . ... 

United Kingdom. . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia. . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

V. 8. 8. R. 

Gsnada . 

Doited States . . . 

Chile. 

Feru. 

Burma 3). 

g& : 

British Malaya • • . 
Jtanchukuo .... 
Folettine: Br m t. . 
Byrfa &Leb.; Fr. m. t. 

Turkey. 

Afcwk. 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis . 

#olim of South Afr* 

Australia. 

Hew Zealand ... 


725 75 

53 - 

57 0 

91 - 

73 - 


525 i) 1.120 x) 1,378 


1 ) 152 1 ) 97 

... 439 

i) 0 1 ) 540 z) 487 


0 33 22 

- 1 ) 64 1 ) 238 

0 765 1,025 

1 ) 1.232 1 ) 1,506 


150 10 809 

794 

2 668 
84 

U52 


9 7.015 

0 19,520 

1,168 5,251 

12,165 
0 721 

0 474 

2,504 
4 3,693 

16,987 
348 3 ) 18,448 


139 «) 10.223 


67,554 141,270 137,150 125,996 123,000 901,103 863,995 


1 ) Up to 31 July — 3 ) Up to 3 * May* ~ 3) Up to 30 April. — 4 ) From xst April 1937 , the Indian statistics include the 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5 ) From xst April *937 






































tfctfte'-w' COMWK' 


f 

l T - ~ rt -.- . ... ...... . *..." . .. . ... .*- ~*«~**i 



1 .. 

August 


j Two MONTHS (July 2 -August 3 *) 

TWBfcVE MONTHS * 
(July x-June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

J Exports 

| IMPORTS 

I 

iMPOKlt 


*937 

*93$ 

*937 

*936 

| *937 

| *916 

*937 

*936 

| *936-37 

* 936*32 

Exporting Countries: 
Costa Rica. 




Co 

Bee, ~ 

Thousand 

lb. 


56,170 


Cbba . 

_ 

♦.. 

— 

— 



— 

—■ 

4 ) 8,620 


Guadalupe. 

... 

... 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

952 

^ — 

Guatemala .... 

... 

... 

— 

— 

*. 4 

,,. 

—- 

—* 

108,677 


Haiti. 

_.. 

... 

— 

— 

i) 1,678 

i) 2,943 

— 

— 

56,412 


Nicaragua. . . . 

. •« 

' i .263 

— 

— 

* i *658 

,., 

— 


3 ) 23,788 

— 1 

Santo Domingo . . 

428 

— 

— 

2,430 

— 

— 

27,238 


Salvador. 

3.785 

3.437 

*— 

—* 

11,607 

10,245 

— 

— 

138,797 


Staxil. 

107,542 

149,659 

— 

4 — 

203,192 

290,226 

— 

— 

1,753,477 

«*. 

Colombia. 

52.009 

43,231 

— 

— 

100,430 

93,351 

— 

— 

534,138 

*44 

I>utch Guiana . . . 

320 

723 

— 

— 

542 

1,995 

— 

— 

7,000 

*4. 

Peru. 


... 

• •, 

... 

x) 496 

i) 639 

*) 0 

x) 0 

7,152 

J 

Aden: by sea . . . 

* * 

... 

— 

— 

i) 423 

i) 708 


— 

9,162 


India: by sea 5 ) . . 

NO 

331 

0 

0 

150 

915 

0 

0 

18.193 

m 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 





:) 8,402 

x) 2,967 


_, 

75,855 

. 

Outer Provinces . 

... 

... 

— 

—» 



— 

— 

152.426 

— 

Indo-China . . . 


... 

. • 4 

... 





937 

157 

Ivory Coast .... 

, * # 

... 

~ 

— 

. . 


— 

— 

*} 13.552 

— 

Angola .... 



— 

—» 


. , 

— 

— 

41,465 


Kenya . . . 

1,116 

1,733 

— 

— 

2,028 

3,545 


— 

39,143 

— 

Madagascar .... 

5379 

3,609 



5,924 

7,203 

— 

— 

61,139 

— 

Importing ( ountnes. 











Germany .... 

0 

0 

29,386 

25,098 

0 

0 

59,906 

57.748 

0 

380379 

Austria 

0 

0 

957 

1,056 

0 

0 

1,724 

2,002 

0 

11.513 

Belgo Luxemb. E. U. 

1.448 

137 

6,532 

9,352 

1,667 

249 

14,892 

19,443 

3,538 

113498 

Bulgaria .... 

— 

— 

95 

55 

— 

— 

174 

163 

— 

1 , 21 ? 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

2,222 

3,752 

— 

— 

5,406 

9.372 

— 

62,673 

Spain . 

.... 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 




—a 

Estonia . 

— 

— 

22 

11 

— 

— 

49 

57 

— 

223 

Finland. 

—. 

— 

3,865 

4,773 

— 

— 

7,632 

8.468 

— 

47,803 

France . 

2 

4 

32 618 

34.780 

4 

7 

72,819 

66 412 

37 

413.258 

Greece . 




“317 

— 

— 

i) 1,005 

i) 1,334 


14^63 

Hungary ..... 

— 

— 

317 

— 


692 

595 

— 

4>19 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

55 

22 

0 

0 

108 

97 

0 

547 

Italy. 

2 

0 

4,863 

4,848 

2 

2 

11,557 

8,519 

7 

81,183 

Latvia .. 


«— 

31 

37 

— 

— 

79 

49 

— 

342 

Lithuania. 


1 — 

37 

9 

— 

— 

68 

62 

— 

359 

Norway. 

— j 


3,741 

2.158 

— 

— 

5,529 

4.700 

— 

38 r 784 

Netherlands .... 

459 

33 

6.140 

1.526 

818 

53 

10.875 

2.798 

2,515 

64,884 

Poland-Dantrig . . 

2 ! 

0 

1,146 

1,021 

2 

2 

2,169 

2,434 

15 , 

12351 

Portugal. 

207 j 

132 

849 

933 

410 

509 

1587 

2,820 

2,231 | 

| 14,581 

Romania 

— . 1 



... 

— 

— 

, 



7,368 

United Kingdom . . 

489 i 

1239 

‘‘*721 

! 540 

855 

2,740 

1.944 | 

i,294 

15,126 

45,435 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

8,042 

1 7.948 

-— 

— i 

16,345 ! 

16 405 


105347 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia 

0 

0 

2,008 

2,101 

2 

0 

3.990 

5,410 

4 

34.300 



1,982 

1,931 

— 

— 

3,717 

3.572 

— 

24,877 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

20 

24 

— 

— 

42 1 

51 

— 

14,599 

V S S. R ... 

— 

— 



4— 

— 

i) 0 | 

i) 134 

—. I 

710 

Canada ...... 

11 

13 

2,328 

*2,207 

46 

42 

5,633 ! 

5.582 

276 

38,951 

United States . . 

419 

i 631 

96,801 

119,293 

754 

1.281 

210,928 ; 

238,226 

11,213 

1,760,838 

Chile. 



... 

— 

— 


7,242 

Uruguay. 


— 


. 

— 

•— ! 



— 

4,747 

Ceylon ..... 

0 

0 

"487 

282 

0 

0 

688 

655 

2 

3.243 

Burmu 0 ) ... 

0 

-u 

35 

w 

0 

— 

51 

— 

— 

— 

Iraq. 

... 

... 



1) o 

I) 0 

i) 143 

i) 90 

0 

1.918 

Iran. 






0 

187 

Japan . 

’JL* 

u.* 


*• * 

- 1 " 

— * 



— 1 

2 ) 11,111 

British Malaya, . . 

... 

... 


11. 

1 ) 712 

x) 575 

i) *2,033 

x) 1,667 

5,919 ‘ 

18,023 

Maochukuo .... 

JL 

— 



— 

— 



1 

529 

Palestine: Br. m t. 




• • 


. •. 


**271 

0 1 

3,206 

Syria & Leb.: Fr.m.t, 

0 

’** 0 

154 

99 

0 

0 

*370 

0 ! 

2,566 

Turkey . 





— 

— 

x) 930 

i) 805 

— , 

ILI05 

Algeria . 

0 

0 

*3*115 

2.934 

0 

0 

6.634 

5,465 

4 1 

30,688 

Bgypt ...... 



— 

— 

x) 1,133 

i) 1,570 

— 

17,291 

French Morocco . . 

_ 



t 

— 

— 

. . 

428 

— 

3) 4.66J 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

*174 

163 

0 

0 

441 

0 i 


Union of Sooth Afr, 




... 

4 4 4 

4 * » 

***675 

**‘754 

w! 

3L952 

4,123 

AstraUa ..... 

*’* 2 

! **’ 9 

“357 

287 

9 

13 

? 

Ne\’ Zealand . . , 
Totals . . . 

173,730 

200,100 

209,100 

227,557 

341311 

422,639 

491,968 

469,453 

2) 0 : 
3,175*268 | 

1 

x) 483 
3,451,97$ 


x) Up to 31 July, — a) Up to 31 May. — 3) Up to 30 April. — 4) Up to 31 March. — 5) Prow xst April *037, the Indian. 
statistic! imtude the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries — 6) Prom 
m April r 9 37, 














































STOCKS — CEREALS 


STOCKS 


Stock* of cereal* in farmers’ hands In the United States on 1st October. 


Percentage of total production 


Stocks in 1,000 centals 


Wheat. 

Oats . 

Maize (old crop) i) 



x) l>ata based on maize for grain 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Friday or Saturday nearest ist of month 


Specification 


October 1937 j September 1937 1 August 1937 jj October 1936 J October 193; 
1,000 centals 


Canadian in Canada. 

U. S. in Canada. . 

U. S, in the United States . . 
Canadian in the United States . . , 
Of other origin in the United States, 


Canadian in Canada. 

U S in Canada. . . ... 

U. 8. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States . 

Of other origin in the United States. 


Canadian in Canada. 

U. S in . 

U. S. in the United States. 

Canadian in the United States 
Of other origin in the United States 


Oats : 

Canadian in Canada. 

U. S. in Canada. 

U. S. in the United Stated .... 
Canadian in the United States . . 
Of other origin in the United States 


U. S. in Canada. .. 

Of other foreign origin in Canada . 
U. S. in the United States . . 

Of other origin in the United States. 


Total . 


im 



































Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland z). 


First day of month 


Products 

j October 1937 

| September 1937 

J August 1937 j 

|j October 1936 

| October 1935 


1 




r, 

000 centals 




Wheat: 







|| 

il 

;j 



Grain . .., . . . 


5,136 


6,000 


6,288 


2,856 

3,024 

Flour as grain... 


720 


720 


912 


8)6 

528 

Totaz. . . . 


5,856 


6,7 20 


7J00 


3,672 

3,552 

Barusy., . 


1,040 


840 


760 

i 

1,200 

1,040 

Oats.,. 


160 


160 


224 


160 

256 

Mae® , , . , .., 


2,448 


2,544 


2,256 i 


2,712 

2,736 , ; 


z) Imported cereals. 

Atzxfldstxr: BmmkdVs Corn Trade News. 


































STOCKS — CEREALS - COTTON 


-'*|2 g 


Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam x). 


* 



Saturday nearest zst of month a) 


PRODUCTS AND LOCATION 


October 1937 September 1937 1 August 1937 |l October 1936 October 1935 




1,000 centals 


WRBAT 






Antwerp 

1.251 

1,222 

1,528 

951 

1546 

Rotterdam 

401 

585 

1.127 

862 

512 

Amsterdam 

4 

7 

10 

17 

12 

ffcYE 






Antwerp 

20 

12 

13 

82 

27 

Rotterdam 

46 

22 

18 

20 

61 

Amsterdam 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barley 






Antwerp 

84 

137 

81 

230 

316 

Rotterdam 

77 

17 

11 

0 

18 

Amsterdam 

, 

I 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Oats 






Antwerp 

10 

29 

98 

22 

15 

Rotterdam 

0 

0 

4 

0 

3 

Amsterdam 

1 20 

12 

15 

27 

27 

MAizr 

1 





Antwerp 1 

0 1 

9 

8 

0 

158 

Rotterdam 

44 I 

> 17 

44 

7 

220 

Amsterdam j 

.6 j 

46 

69 

2 

4 


i) Imported cereal*? — 2) lor Antwerp the data refer to the list flay of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
day of the month indicated 

AnXiHORiTirs A ederlandsche Stir hltiaUr en Graanfactor Aft;, Amsterdam, and Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 
Rotterdam, Rotterdam 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


I^ast duv of month 


LOCATION 

| S< ptember 1937 

August 1937 

July 1937 

September 1936 

September 1933 


! 


2,000 centals 



2& consuming establishments 
tn public storage and at compresses 

Total 

! 

| 4 836 

33 837 

38673 

4,689 

17,116 

21,806 

6,295 

13.713 

1 20,008 

4142 

33 244 

; 

j 37,386 

i 3 498 

34 919 

: 

38 417 

Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 





Ihursday nearest 1st of mouth 


I/>CATTON 

October 1937 | 

[ 

September 1937 | 

August 1937 | 
x.ooo centals 

J October 193b 

| October 1933 

Bombay 1 } 

1 2 600 

2,660 

3,240 

2 776 

1804 

Alexandria 2 ) . 

| 897 

348 

460 1 

1,295 

773 

x) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers — 2 ) Quantities consumed In Alexandria, or returned to the interior of the 
country, are not included 


Authorities East Indian Cotton Assn and Commission it la Bourse de Mtnel ehBaswl, 








statics etntw ' ’ ' r ' V '* ’ 843 


Cotton stocks according to varlotiot« at Alexandria on 3 lot August. 



Cotton stocks in Europe. 




Thursday or Frida v nearest : 

tst of month 


I/X.ATIO V DESCRIPTION 

October 193? | 

September 1937 | 

August 1937 || 

October 1936 | 

October 1933 




1,000 centals 



I 

Great Britain 






\mencuii f 

1033 

1,122 

1.375 . 

1 121 

643 

Argentine, Brazil! m 

643 

609 

646 1 

971 

184 

Peru% mn 

387 

292 

278 

283 

330 

E'ist Indian I 

289 

341 

403 

308 

148 

Egj ptian Sudani se ! 

509 

584 

747 

787 

848 

W Indian, W and C African, and other 

319 

314 

332 

148 

89 

fOlAL 

| 

1 3180 

\ 

3262 

3,781 

3618 

2 J 42 

Bremen 



] 



American 

I 355 

287 

1 

495 

363 

437 

Other 

189 

1 

242 

258 | 

239 

320 

lotAL 

1 544 

529 

753 ( 

i 

602 

757 

te Hatrt 

1 

I 


1 



American 

I 461 

445 

540 I 

393 

236 

French colonial 

I 33 

34 

27 

27 

20 

Other 

134 

1 

132 

142 1 

166 

85 

iOT At 

1 628 

6U 

709 

586 

341 

Joial ( ontineni i) 






American 

845 

773 

1,164 

897 

955 

Argentine, Brazilian, Peruvian 

186 

243 

168 

331 

284 

Hast Indian 

89 

96 

97 

192 1 

164 

Egyptian 

W Indian, W and E African, and other 

63 

119 

55 

135 i 

70 

166 

93 

139 

110 

131 

TOTAXf 

1.302 

1,302 

_ 1 

1,665 

1652 

1,644 


1) 1 0eluding Bremen and X# Havre 

AOTHoalTUK* Liverpool Cotton Atstt and (for U Havre) Bulletin dt Cornspondanee de la Bourse du Havre 


















C $44 8 


WEEKLY PRICES 


PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly) 


BBSCKIPriON 


Wheat. 

Budapest (a) Tisza wheat, 78 kg p hi 
(pengo p quintal) 

Urmia Good quality (lei p quintal) 
Winnipeg No t Manitoba (cents p 60 lb ) 
Chicago No 2 Hard Winter (cents p 60 lb ) 
Minneapolis (cents p 60 lb ) 

No x Northern 
No 2 Amber Durum 
New York No 2 Hard Winter (tents p 
60 lb) 

Buenos Aires (a) Barletta, 80 kg p hcttol 
(paper pesos p quintal) 2) 

Karachi White Karachi, 2% barley, 1 1 0 

impurities (rupees p 656 lb ) 

Berlin Home grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations, Rra p quintal) 3) 
Hamburg (c 1 f, Km p quintal) 

* No 1 Manitoba 
Barusso, 80 kg p hi 
Antwerp (thanes p quintal) 

Home grown 

No 1 Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) 
Barusso (in bond) 4) 

Baris Home grown (delivery regional 
depots 76 kg p hi ,frs p quintal) s) 
London (Mark Lane) Home grown (sh 
p 504 lb on the farm) 

Liverpool and London (c 1 f , parcels ship 
ping current month, sh p 480 lb) 
Danubian (on sample) 

Russian (on sample) 

No x Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) 
No x Northern Manitoba (Pacific) 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) 

No. 2 Hard Winter (GuIf) 

RosafC, 63% lb. p bush (afloat) 

White Karachi, choice 
West Australian (cargoes) 

New South Wales (cargoes) 

Milan (6) Home grown, soft, “ Buono mer¬ 
cantile ” 78 kg p hi (lire p q ) 6) 


Rye. 

Berlin Homegrown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations, Rm p quintal) 3 ) 
Hamburg. Plata, 72 73 kg P hi (c i f, 
Rm p quintal) 

Budapest Pest rye (pengo p quintal) 
Warsaw Good quality (zloty p quintal) 
Winnipeg No 2 (cents p 56 lb ) 
Minneapolis* No 2 (cents p 56 lb ) 
Groningen (c) Home grown (fl p quintal) 


15 

1 oa 
j 1937 

8 


24 

Sept. 

1937 



Average 


Oct 

1937 

Oct 

1937 

Sept 

l 

Oct 

Oct 

Commercial 
Season x) 

*937 

1936 

*935 

1936.37 

I *935-30 

20 95 

20,52 

2065 

20 77 

2060 

j 

1764 

1786 

1904 

16.78 

535 

530 

530 

535 

515 

7 ) 470 

417 

* 486 

* 442 

14 2% 

134®/, 

140 s * 

135 T % 

132 7 , 

110® 

91% 

122 1 /. 

85 

108 1 4 

108 

116% 

n 112% 

112% 

120 s , 

122® 

130 

109V, 

114% 

112'/* 

121 

119® 8 

120 

137*4 

128 VJ 

141 

119% 


102 

106% 

103® , 

") 115% 

142®, 

IM% 

138*/, 

m% 

123» 4 

123 

131% 

128% 

127% 

131 7 

138% 

142 V. 

124 V, 

16 90 

15 80 

1510 

14 50 

14 55 

11 37 

901 

12 28 

9.53 

30- 4-0 

29-14-0 

31-8-0 

31-4-0 

31-1-3 

30-4-2 

25-13-0 

31-4-11 

24-7-6 

20 10 

2010 

20 10 

20 W 

20 10 

I960 

19 80 

20 52 

20 53 

15 53 

15 12 

15 57 

*) 14 77 

1440 

H 94 

10 19 

13 32 

951 

11 99 

II 98 

13 64 

13 40 

13 35 

10 70 

8 46 

1190 

874 

140 00 

14100 

136 00 

135 00 

132 00 

122 20 

92 25 

135 40 

100 90 

182 00 

182 00 

184 00 

173 00 

164 75 

139 70 

117 00 

154 50 

11080 

161 00 

163 00 

164 00 

159 00 

157 25 

128 70 

101 75, 

14105 

103 10 

182 00 

18200 

18200 

j 

181 00 

18100 

145 00 

82 85 

149 35 

9140 

r ) 42/6 

7 ) 43- 

T ) 42 6 

7 ) 41 6 

7 39 9 

39 1** 

27 9*4 

40 1*/, 

27/5 V, 

38 3 

38 9 

39/ 

389 

38 1% 

36 4 , 

, 25/5*, 

! 

• 38/1 */«: 

•25/5 

43/3 

44 - 

45/- 

43 9 

! 42 5% 

n q 1 

' 30/5*/? 

n q 

*29- 

10 )54/2 * 

53/1' a 

55 - 

f ) 52/9 

f)50 7% 

41 6* *1 

134 11 %l 

*46/0* 4 

32/9 

n q 1 

10 ) XI) | 

n q. 

n q 

n q 

•)U) 

n q. ) 
•)"> 

41 7* , 

34 10*4 

* 45/9*/, 

32/5V, 

45/5 1 4 

”)46 4 1 1 

**)49 3 

48 4% 

46/|0%| 

40 0*, 

f 32 4*4 

44/1 

30/5*/* 

43/9 

44 3 

46 9 

746/1% 

44/1% 

n q 1 

I n. q 

n q 

n q 

“>40 9 

*')39 9 

14 )42/~ 

**)40 6 

*040/5 1 g 

*035 6* 4 

*309* 

* 39 3 Vi 

* 28/9 

43 3 

44- 

45 - 

43/6 

42 I! 1 , 

40 3 

n q 

42 5*4 

• 31/7*/, 

45- 

46 - 

46 6 

**)45 4% 

**)44 2* , 

41 5* t 

"732 7* 4 

41 2* , 

|*30/2% 

45- 

46/- 

46,6 

M )45 4% 

**)44 2* , 

40/7* *1 

"730 11 

43 0*/, 

•29/9 

138 00 

13800 

13800 

13800 

13800 

123 00 

110 25 

125 30 

114 20 

I860 

I860 

I8 60 

18.40 

18 40 

16 10 

1610 

16.82 

16.68 

10 82 

10 87 

10 98 

n q 

n. q. 

7 55 

5 28 

10 30 

5.27 

18 95 

18 82 

18 93 

1890 

19 08 

1385 

15 51 

1717 

14 44 

24 25 

2425 

24 25 

24 25 

24 44 

1867 

1312 

21 58 

13.26 

83 % 

85 % 

93% 

90®/, 

88 % 

69% 

42 V, 

98V* 

43 7* 

72% 

71% 

% 

77 V, 

77 , /, ! 

84% 

%\ 

99 V, 

537. 

7 35 

n q 

755 

746 

800 

r 812 

1 

• 7.08 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q •» not quoted — n 
nominal — a) Thursday prices — b) Saturday prices — c) Prices on preceding 1 uesday 

x) August July — 2 ) 4s from February 1937 N° 3 Hard quality, basis 80 kg p hi — 3) Fixed producers’ price* for the 
prtte tenon of Berlin. See Govt Measures, No a, p 37, and f rop Report, Aug 1936, p 609, and July 1937, p 571 —4) Curn- 
meiciug Aug 1937 * " Bahia*' quality — 5 ) During August 1935 * spot quotations in the free market Sept xqyvAug 1936 # 
prices in the regulated market, delivery same month, subsequently, fixed producers* prices (see note in C top Report, Sept 2936 * 
p 691, and Sept 1937, p 75 ®)* — 6) Commencing Aug 1936, prices free at mills in Milan (set note in ( rop Report, June 1937 
P 474 ) — 7 ) New crop — 8) x7 Sept 104* — 9 ) Shipping October. 10) Shipping November — xx) N° 3 Northern Mani¬ 
toba, Atlantic — 13) New crop, shipping January-February — 13) Afloat 



wisfctY mats 


Description 


Waisaw: Malting, good quality (zloty 

p. quintal). .. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 
Prague: Halting, good quality; 68 kg. hi. 
(era. p. quintal) 3) ....... . 

Winnipeg:No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.) 
Chic*go:Feedhtg(on sample; cents p.48 lb.) 
Minneapolis: No. a Feeding (c. p. 48 ib.). 3) 
Berlin: Home grown fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations; Km. p. quint.) 4)- 
Antwerp: (in bond; francs per quintal): 

Banubian. 

No. 3 Federal.. 

London (Mark Lane); English malting, 
best quality (ah. p. 448 lb*, on farm) 
Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 400 lb.): 

Danubian, 3 % Impurities. 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea). 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb.) . . 

Plata (64-65 kg p. hi.) . .. 

Persian (Iraquian). 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter(fl.p q.) 


n. q. 

1 27/6 ! 

29/* j 
1 *>4I/- 
I ') 26 / 1 V, 
*) 26/6 
7.52 


n. q. 
28/- 
29/4 V* 
*)4I/- 
’) 26/6 
•)26/9 
7.50 


Braila: Good quality (lei p quintal). . . n. q. 
Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb } j 55 \'» 
Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 33 lb.) 32 V« 
Buenos Aires b)\ Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 6.30 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden¬ 
burg stations; Km. p quint 4). . . 16.30 

Paris: Home-grown, black and other (de¬ 
livery regional depofc&jfrs, p. quintal). 129.40 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown white | 

(sh. p. 3561 b., on farm) . . . . ^ . | 27/6 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f. parcels; ship- ; 
ping current month; sh. p, 320 lb.): 

Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) . . 29/9 

Plata (f. a. q.). ») 16/9 

Milan (r) (lire p. quintal): 

Home-grown. IQ 1.50 

Foreign. 98.00 


Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 
Chicago: No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.). 
Buenos Aires (b): Yellow Plata (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 
Yellow Plata. 


Cinquantino (Argentine “ Cuarentino ") 
Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; Ship¬ 
ping current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 

Banubian.. . . . . 

Yellow Plata . *. 

No. 2 White flat African ...... 

Milan (<?): «Alto Milanese* (lirep. quint.) 5 ) 


n, q. 
27/1 */• 
*) 26/9 
82.00 




Oct. 

Sept, 

1937 

*937 

26.00 

25.50 * 

350 

350 

132.00 

131.00 

62 •/• 

59 1 /. 

50 

58 

56 V, 

55 V, 

16.90 

16.70 

111.00 

106.50 

110.00 

107.75 

55/- 

55/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/3 

29/1 V. 

28/6 

39/6 

39/- 

T )26/10 l / 3 

T > 26/6 7 

•)27 h 

•) 26/6 * 

7.50 

7,40 

n q. 

a. q. 

53 V. 

53 Vt 

34 

34 

6.30 

6.25 

16.30 

16.10 

131.50 

131.25 

27/- 

26/6 

29/6 

w )30/3 

*) 17/1 V« 

mi 1 /, 

l 101.50 

101.50 

1 98.00 

98,00 

fl. q. 

n. q. 

80 

95 

' 6.82 

6.67 

1 100.00 

103.50 

> 105.00 

104.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

, 27/9 

27/6 

27/3 

•)27 /- 

) 82.00 

82.00 


131.00 128,00 

57»/. 58 


104.85 102.00 

103.20 n. q. 


25/9 B « n. q. 


Commercial/ 
Season x) \ : 

371 *, 93 S‘ 3 «; v 


25.12 * I19f 
321 24 2 ! 

135.05 * 431.70 


73.85 107.75 


27/1 Vs 25/11 Vs 16/9*/.*27/9 
37/9 40/9 7 ) 25/4% *40/6 


n. q. 

51 y. 
33 V* 

n. q. 

44 V. 
44 V. 

•__ 

1* 294 . 

1 34 V* 

32 V* 

: 

6.11 

5.94 

6.63| 

1 

6.25! 

!* 6.38 

16.10 

16.00 

16.00 j 

16.77 

16.79 

130.95 

• 114.35 

53.25; 115.80 

66.40 

26/- 

19/9 V. 

19/6 || 23/9 V. 

18/7V. 


18/5 j 23/4 V. 18/9 
17/2 Vt 16/3 V* 14/5 


95.00 93 .OO! 100.45! 92.60 


•23/5 *16/11 

22/4 16/0 V* 

n, q. *\ 7 h > 

85.55 81:25, 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. • not quoted. — n, ^ 
nominal. ~~ a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. /4 

1) Barter and oats, August-Tuly; maize, May-April. — t) Monopoly price, paid to producers, fqr delivery Prague; 

Crop Report Aug. 1036, p, 600, — 3) From August 1936, delivered barley only quoted. — 4) Fixed producers’, prices for $ffe 
price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. s, p. 57 , and Crop Report Aug. 1036, p. 6oq, and July * 937 *■ P* 

5) Maximum Axed price, Oct.-pec. xq$6, free at MtUn station, subsequently, free at producer’s station, 6) Shipping NowBeft 
and jratt. V , 7 ) Shipping Jan.-Feb. — 8) Shipping Dec.-Jan. — 9) Shipping Oct.-Nov. , 























WEEKLY PRICES 



| 15. 

oct. 

*937 



24 

Sept. 

1937 



Average 


- l)BSC»rrrxoN 

Oct. 

1937 

Oct. 

1937 

Sept. 

*937 

Oct. 

1936 

Oct. 

*933 

Commercial 
Season x) 

Rice (milled). 

Valencia (a). No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p- 








*930 

*933 

quintal)... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

m q. 

55.70 

• 57.30 

56.60 

Milan (ft) (lire P quintal): 







177.30 

159.20 

Vialone, oiled 2 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 180.00 

166.00 

161.85 

Maratelli, oiled 2 ). 

183.50 

I 183.50 

183.50 

n. q. 

* 158.00 

144.80 

144.60 

155.05 

136,60 

Originario, white 2 ). 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p 7500 lb,): 

156.50 

j 156.50 

i 

156.50 

n. q. 

131.00 

123.10 

127.85 

125.65 

121.75 

Np. 2 Burma .. 

282-8 

289-8 

285-0 

283-8 

•) 275-10 

239-8 

277-8 

2 64- 6 

253-8 

Small mills’ specials . 

255-0 

262-0 

257-8 

256-0 

T ) 248-2 

219-0 

245-3 

223-5 

227-4 

Big mills’ specials . . .... 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 

255-0 

260-0 

252-8 

250-0 

•) 242-12 

215-0 

243-0 

214-12 

219-9 

No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens , 

9.84 

9.93 

9.93 

9.61 

*) 9.48 

5.81 

4.54 

4.96 

4.18 

No 2 Japan, 40 % brokens . ... 

9.68 

9.60 

9.60 

9.28 

10 ) 9.15 

5.59 

4.22 

4.74 

3.96 

Marseilles ( 0 ): No. 1 Saigon (c. i f ; frs 








63.65 

54.80 

p. quintal). 

130.00 

136.00 

135.00 

125.00 

131.90 

72.70 

63.80 

Loudon (a) (c. i. f.; shillings p. cwt.): 








• 10 MV, 

•12/7 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 12/4 V, 

No. t> Italian good, oiled. 

17/6 

n. q. 

n, q, 

u )l5/7*/« 

n. q. 

n. q. 

w Tv. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• W'J, 

American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . . 

“) 15/6 

u )l5/|*/« 

M )15/I0V* 

“) 15/11*/. 

15/4 V* 

18/4 V. 

* 15/5 9 U 

No. 2 Rangoon or Bassein (Burma) 3 ). 

10/3 

10/3 

10 /- 

9/10*/, 

9/10 

71 9 */, 

8/6 

719‘It 

7/8 

No. z Saigon .. 

10/1 V. 

10 /- 

10/1 */■ 

9/ 9 

10 / l«' t 

7/11 */. 

8/3 

8 / 0 */. 

7/5 */« 

# Siam Super, white 3 ). 

10/7 l /. 

II/- 

11 / 1 1 /, 

11/3 

11/ 3 */, 

9/ 1 »/« 

9 10 */, 

910'It 

912‘1. 

Tokyo: Chumai (brown Japanese, average 







30.70 

29.87 

quality, yen p. koku). 

Linseed. 

* * * 


* 



29.68 

31.32 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (paper 








14.34 

12.28 

pesos p. quintal). 

16 60 

16.20 

16.20 

15.90 

16 00 

14.04 

13 30 

Bombay. Bold (rupees p. cwt ) ... . 

8-4-0 

8-4-0 

8-2-4 j 

8-2-4 

8-3-4 

* 7-1-0 

6-14-9 

7-6-7 

6 ^ 10-8 

Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.), 
onndon (c. i. f.; £ p long ton.) 

192.50 

192.00 

192.50 1 

1 

192.00 

191.25 

163.80 

151.60j 

162.25 

127.55 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

13-13-9 

13-12-6 

13-11-3 ( 

13- 7-6 

13- 5-7 

11-7-6 

10 - 12-6 

II- 6-4 

9-13-2 

Bombay Bold. 

15-18-9 

15-16-3 

16- 0-0 

15-16-3 

15-13-9 

13-9-0 

*3- 3-5 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

Duluth: No. 1 Northern (futures; cents p. 






1 

! 1 


I72V« 

1 *935*56 

56 lb.). 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (a) (piastres p. ardeb): 

«) 204 

1 

*0202 

*0 207 ' 

) 

! 

1 

u ) 199 

u ) 200 

1 

1 

w )203 Vi 

“) 174’/* 

191 

1936-37 

Upper Egypt. 

55.5 , 

53.9 

56.2 1 

55 8 

56.6 

68.4 

63.7 

77.8 

69.7 

Sakellandis. 

London: Sakellaridis (c.i.f., delivery Hull; 

51.7 | 

1 

49.9 

1 

51.7 

* 51.7; 

64.1 

60.6 

72.6 

* 64.0 

£ p. long ton) 4 ). 

Cotton. 

6 - 0-0 j 

1 

6-1-3 

6-7-6 » 

1 

l 

1 

6-3-9 

6-5-11 

! 

n. 6 - 12-6 

n. 6-11-3 

7-18-8 

n. 6-13-7 

New Orleans: Middling (cents p. lb.). . 

8.34 

7.74 

8.37 I 

8.31 

8 . 88 ! 

12.27 

11.16 

12.78 

11.64 

New York: Middling (cents p. lb.). . . 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

8.56 

8.05 

8.55 1 

8.53 

9.04} 

12.30 

11.27 

12.91 

11.74 

Broach, f. g. (futures). 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

*0163-8 

w ) 163-8 

lt ) 168-0 1 ») 178-8 

M ) 185-7 j 

u ) 220-0 

,4 )215 4 

224-14 

210-4 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

231-8 

* 228-4 

* 219- 0 

Oomra, fine (spot). 

Alexandria (a) (talaris p. kantar): 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. U. j 

l 

n. q. 

206-0 

* 214-14 

198-12 

Sakellaridis, f g. f. 

15,00 

14.20 

15.60 

15.95 

15.96 

18.90 

15,12 

19.22 

16.11 

Afhmuni, f. g f. 

10.70 

9.85 

10.95 

11.50 

11.59 

13.27 

12.24} 

15.19 

13.61 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents p. lb.). . 

10.25 

9.97 

10.16 

10.45 

11.18 

14.41 

! 13.39 

15.01 

13.88 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . . 

n. 4.95 

n. 4.95 

n. 5.05 

n. 5.05 

n. 5.21 

n. 5.65 

in. 6.41 

a. 5.78 

n. 5.86 

Le Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.). 

373.50 

373.00 

388.00 

388.00 

380.00 

347.10 

235.10 

366.60 

240.00 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair 5 ). 

5.67 

5.60 

5.74 

5.93 

6.21 

n, 8.04 

n. 7.49 

n. 8.26 

n. 7.58 

Middling. 

4.82 

4.75 

4.89 

5.08 

5.36 

6.93 

6.49 

7.11 

6.53 

Sfio Paulo, g. f. 

5.02 

4.90 

5.04 

5.23 

5.53 

6.98 

6.74 

7.21 

641 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

n. 3.89 

n. 3.78 

». 3.90 

n, 4.18 

n. 4.47 

n. 5.59 

5.65 

n. 5.71 

5.43 

C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

4.19 

4.08 

4,20 

4.43 

4.68 

5,75 

3.74 

5.85 

5.61 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

n. 8.54 

7.69 

8.25 

8.52 

8.77 

10.92 

8.64 

10.79 

9.18 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 

.... .. . JL . . . 

6.27 

6.07 

6.59 

6.75 

7.17 

7.52 

_ "I 

8.46 

7.49 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review* — n. q. *» not quoted, — n. *» nominal. 
— a) Thursday prices. — ft) Saturday prices. 

i) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — a) Producers’ prices including sacks; f. o. r. f from as Oct. 1936 to ao Feb. 1937 
and from ist Oct. 1937 ; during the intermediate period, prices free at wholesalers’ stows. See also this Crop Report, p. 46i< — 
3 ) As from June 1936 , “ London Standard — 4 ) Spot prices, delivery London, as from 15 Jon. 1937 . — 9 ) Commencing 
August 19 # the quotations are based on the official classification “ Universal Standards ’’ of 293 $ instead of that of xpsa; this 
refers to best quality “Super good middling” — 6 ) Revised prices: 10 Sept.; a73»8; 3 Sept.: 271 * 8 ; Aug. average; a 70 - 0 . — 
7 ) Revised prices: 17 Sept.; 246 - 8 ; Aug. average; 243 - 8 . — 8 ) Revised prices; 10 Sept. 242 - 8 ; Aug. average: 237 - 6 . — 
9 ) 17 Sept.; 9 . 85 ; 10 Sept. 9 . 44 ; 3 Sept? 9 - 03 * — 10 ) 17 Sept. 9 . 52 ; 10 Sept.; 9 . 19 ; 3 Sept.: 8 . 6 a* — it) Shipping (flfsMtar.,**' 
is) December futures. -- 13 ) September futures. — 14 ) April-May futures. - » ' *■ 































I 24 

Out. Sept. 

1937 *937 


Sept. Oct. Oct. 

*937 *93 & *935 


Commercial 

Season 


*936 *«5 


London, Provision Exchange {a) (shil¬ 
lings, j>. cwt.): 

English, No. x, lean sizable. 

Danish, No. x, sizable ...... 

Irish, No. x, sizable. 

Lithuanian, No. 1 , sizable. 

Dutch, No, x, sizable.. . 

Polish, No. x, sizable.. . 

Swedish, No. x, sizable. 

Canadian, No. x, sizable ...... 

Butter. 

Copenhagen (ft): Danish (era. p. quint.). 
Leeuwarden, Commission for butter quo¬ 
tations (ft); Dutch (cents p. kg.) x). . 

Antwerp (frs. p kg.). 

Germany (c)(liired prices, Rm.p. 50 kg.) *}: 

With quality mark. 

Creamery. 

London (d): English creamery, finest 
quality (shillings p. cwt ) . ... 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shillings 
p. cwt.): 

Danish creamery, unsalted. 

Estonian, unsalted.. . 

Latvian, unsalted. 

Dutch creamery, unsalted. 

Argentine, finest, unsalted. 

Siberian, salted . .. 

Australian, finest, salted. 

New Zealand, finest, sailed. 


105/- 103/- 

106/- 103/6 ! 

104/6 102/10 

100/- 97/6 

106/- 102/6 ; 

100/- 97/6 ! 

106/- I 102/6 1 

100/- 97/6 1 

1 1 


250.00 { 243.801 

88 I 83 V« 1 
24.30 25.00 


149/4 h 146/6 


92/- 91/9 

92b m 

91/6 91/10 

88/6 64/10 

90/3 69/7 

86/6 64/9 

90/3 89/5 

86/6 84/- 


232.40 i 207.15 


13000 130.00 

123.00 123.00 

140/M 129/1 


Milun (lire p. quintal)' 
Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1st quality, pro¬ 
duction 1933 3 ). . 

Purmigiano-Rcggiano, ist quality, pro¬ 
duction 1936 3). . 

Gorgonzola green, mature, choice. . . 

Rome* Roman PecorJno, choice 4) (hrep.q.) 

Alkmaar; Edam 40 + {40 % butterfat, 
with the country’s cheese mark) fac¬ 
tory’- cheese, small (florins p. 50 kg.) 

Gouda (<•). Gouda 45 + (wholemilk cheese, 
with the country’s cheese mark) home 
made xst qual. (florins p. 50 kg) . 

Xempten (e) (Rm. p. 30 kg.}: 

Soft cheese, green 30 % butterfat. . . 
Emmenthal from the AUgftu, whole- 
milk cheese, xst quality. 

London Provision Exchange (a) (shillings 
p. cwt.): 

English Cheddar, finest fanners . . . 
English Cheshire, Nat. Mark Selected. 

Italian Gorgonzola. 

Dutch Edam, 40 + ( 4 ). 

Canadian, finest white ( 4 ). 

New Zealand, finest white. 


1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1050.00 

1.050.00 

; 8l2.50j 

758.75 

!• 870.60 

775.45 

900.00 

900.00 

900.00 

900.00 

900.00 

, 834 . 00 ! 

701.25 

896.70 

73425 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

650.00 

1 650.0C 

! 650.00 

562.5C 

569.80 

506.98 

950,00 

950.00 

950.00 

950.00 

j 950.00 

975.00 

1 

1.095.00 

1,121.90 

865.50 

23.50 

24.25 

23.50 

23,25 

| 20.94 

j 17.55' 

19.87 

17.56 

| 

1444 

31.00 

31.00 

30.50 

29.00 

j 28.25 

23.80* 

27.00 

21.49, 

a» 

29.00 

29.00 

29,00 

29.00 

| 29.00 

1 26 . 0 oj 

26.00 

26.5Q 1 

26.00 

80.00 

80.00 

60.00 

80,00 

i 80.00 

1 

80.00* 

80.00 

80.00 

7740 

91/- 

91/- 

91/- I 

91/- 

1 

90- 

83/- j 

65/6 

*80/- j 

* S3 

100/4 

, 93/4 

93/4 

91/- 

•) 90/1 

83/4 

80/9 

78/3 

8w5 

105/- 

! 103/10 

102/8 1 

98 h 

i 98/3 

* 106/2 

MO/2 

• 106/7 , 

• 102/2 

69/- 

! 69/- 

67/3 i 

62/- 

62/10 

51/- 

61/10 

48/7 * 

44/4 

70/6 

70/6 

70/6 | 

69/6 

! 70/1 I 

69 ; 6 

60/4 

66/4 1 

fg 

70/6 

1 

70/9 

70/3 i 

67/6 

! 68/3 

1 

70/- 1 

59/M' 

_ l 

60/8 

nit 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. * not quoted. — u. « 
nominal — a) Average prices Thursdays, and Friday mornings. — ft) Thursday prices. — c) Wednesday prices. — 4 ) Average 
prices lor the week. — *) Saturday prices. ^ , , . 

1) Home prices are increased by a consumption tax of 35 cents |*r kg. it om 29 August to 18 September, and of 30 cents subs** 
queutly. — 2) See Crop Report, April X 934 » P- 306. — 3) Prices of 1935 cheese arc compared with the yearly and montm 
averages of cheese made in 1933 and * 934 ! prices of 193ft cheese with 1934 and 1935; The yearly averages refer to the perilsttjg 
Sept, to August. AS from 6 Oct. 1936, maximum prices, between wholesaler and retailer, for choicest quality, packing included, m 
to the end of February 1937 and te-commenclng July *937 these prices were f. o. r. sellers’ stations; during the intermediate Pteffoto 
free at retailers' shops. - 4} Export quality until the end of June 1937 ; subsequently Home consumption quality, — 

(revision) 89/10. 




























WEEKLY PRICES 


(if* 


‘’r% v 

K • 

13 

8 

X 

24 

Average 

v') Description 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 




1 


v t’ 

1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Commercial 

\j) ' 




1937 

1936 

*955 

Season 1 ) 









*936 

*935 

Eggs. 










Antwerp* auction: Belgian, average quab 










(frs. p. 100 ). 

78.00 

77.00 

79.00 

72.00 

68.50 

75.40 

77.00 

50.80 

48.35 

; Denmark (a): Danish for export (crs. per 









quintal). 

156.00 

156.00 

156.00 

150.00 

139.50 

150.80 

156.00 

108.20 

106.75 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, 57/38 gr. 









each, white (fl. p, 100 ): 

. Fixed price for export into Germany. 

5.20 

5.20 

5.20 

5.20 

') 5.20 

• 5.53 

1 

4.60 

3.83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw ( 6 ): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 

4.95 

4.95 

4,95 

5.00 

r ) 4.62 

5.02 

4.40 

3.46 

2.97 

each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 
including box). 

147.60 

145.22 

133.20 

132.20 

125.50 

116.73 

123.00 

100.19 

104.43 

> Berlin {c): German, big, new laid (Rm. 










, P* 100 ): 

1 . marked « GIS », 63 gr. each .... 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

12.00 

11.50 

10.77 

10.57 

marked « GIB », 55/60 gr. each. . . 
London Egg Exchange ( d ) (sh. p. 120 ): 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.00 

10.00 

9.26 

16/9 

9.34 

English, National Mark, specials. . . 

22 /- 

IV - 

22/6 

21/6 

21 /- 

23/0% 

19/9 

15/9 

Belgian, 15 Yt lb. p. 120 . 

n. q. 

I3'6 

13/7 V, 

13/6 

I3/0V. 

13/9 

* 11/8 ! 

* 10/8 V. 

*11/3% 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

15/3 

15/6 

•) 14/6 

*) 14/6 

■) 14/1 

15/3% 

14/8 ! 

12 / 8 */, 

12/5 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 3 ). . . 

20:9 

20 9 

21 /- 

20 / 1 V* 

in*', 

n. q. 

19/4% 

• 14/8% 

15/1 % 

Dutch, all brown, 67/69 grams each . 

16/4% 

16/3 

16'- 

16/- 

15/6 

16/10*/, 

16/9 

19/10 

13/2 % 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

8/5 V* 

8/9 

8 9 

8/5 

8'5 

8/4 

8'2 

* 7/2 V, 

* 7/1% 

Chinese, violet. 

9 9 

9 lov. 

9/10% 

9/7*/, 

m i i. 

9/4 ■/, 

9/5 V . 1 

* 9/2 */. 

• 8 / 10 % 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

J3'9 

14 3 

14/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

13/3% 

12'9 

* 12/8 % 

• 11/2 */. 

Ocean freight rates 3 } 










Shipments of wheat and maize. 






i 


*936-37 

* 935*36 

Kates m shillings per quarter: ! 

Churchill to United Kingdom. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

^ n. q. 

n. 4/ - 

1 

* 37- 

n. q. 

• 2 / 10 % 

n. q. 

Montreal to United Kingdom. 

4/1% 

4 1% 

3/9 ; 

3/3*/, 

3H'U 
n. q. 

2/3 1 

1/7% 

• 2/6 

* 2/1 

8 t. John to Liverpool). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

! n. q. 

"i $ 

* 2 / 10 % 

* 2 'l% 

1 New York to Liverpool 4). j 

3/9 

3/9 

3 9 

n. 3’3 

• 3/6 i 

1 n. 0. 

n. q. J 

* 1/6 

Northern Range to U.K./Continent . . , 1 

5'- 

V- 

5- 

4/6 

4'4*/, i 

n. q. 

2 '- 

• 2/9 j 

1/10 

, 6 «ulf to United Kingdom 4 ) . 

5 6 

5/6 

5'6 

5/6 

5/6 

n. q. 

2/6 

n. q. 

• 2/6 

Kates in shillings pet long ton: 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . ' 

j 

n.30’6 

n.30/6 

n.26/- 

; 

n.26/- 

25/3 

19/7 

16/3 

* 20/4 

*15/7 

Blade Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg .... j 

24'3 

24/3 

23/9 

22/3 

21/10 

16/6 

10/1 

* 16/10 

• 10/2 

North Pacific to United Kingdom. . . . 1 

; 'La Plata * Down River* 5 )/Bohia Blanca 

46/3 

45 3 

n.43/9 

n.44/- 

n.43/5 

24/4 

20'3 

*29/9 

* 20 /- 

to U. K./Continent . 

n.33/6 

1 

33/9 

33/3 

n.32'6 

32/5 

n.18/9 

16/- 

23/11 

16/6 

La Plata « Up River » 6 )/Necochea to 


U. K./Continent.! 

34/- ; 

34/3 

34'3 

1 34/3 

33/11 

20/1 

17/2 

25'2 

17/8 

'South Australia to U. K./Continent (in 


bulk). 

45/9 | 

1 

45/9 

45.3 

n. q. 

| 

•n.43/7 

27/2 

n.24/- 

34/1 

: 25 /- 

^Western Australia to U. K./Continent (in 

bags). 

n.44/9 

n.44/9 

n.44/9 

n, q. 

|* n.42/11 

n.25/9 

n.22/- 

37/3 

26/5 

, New South Wales to U. K /Continent (in j 


• . bulk).! 

Shipments of rice. 

n.41/6 

n.41/6 

n.41/6 

n.41/6 

*n.41/6 

n. q. 

I 

22/11 

34/11 

23/11 








*936 

*935 

Rales in skillings per long ton: 1 








— — “ 

-- 

Saigon to Europe.' 

48/3 

47/6 

47/3 

47/3 

46/6 

27/- 

25/3 

26/3 

* 22/7 

Burma to tl. K./Continent.j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. j 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

• 24/- 

• 21/8 


. % * Indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. *= 

’ »Qt quoted. — a. ■» nominal, — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. — b) Average prices for weeks 
Commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

t) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 2 ) From Feb. 1956 “ Extra special" quality. — 3 ) Average rata* for 
entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating often to contracts made, during a period extending back several months, 
to operate during the weeks specified. — 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5 ) “ ©own River " includes the ports of Buenos 
Aires, ©a Plata and Montevideo. —’ 6 ) “ Up River ” includes the ports on the Parand River as far as 8 an Lorenzo. Cargoes 
from port# beyond Ban Lorenzo {Colast ine, Santa Fe and Parani) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7 ) See note on p. 86 *. 
— 8) Eggs weighing 17 ib. pea: 120 . 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES BY COUNTRIES »> 


Groups 

Description 

j Average 

Sept, 

August 

July April- 

July* 

July* 

Agricultural 
year ») 



*937 

*937 

*937 *937 

*936 

Sept. 

*935 

1536 * 3 ; 

*935*36 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 




1 ' 

A I 

fWheat {Berlin) 3 )... 

20.10 

19.90 

20.80 20.80 

20.47 

20,12 

20.57 

20.48 


tRye (Berlin) 3 ). 

18.40 

18.40 

18.10 17.10 

1603 

16.13 

16.68 

16.71 


fBarley, feeding (Berlin) 3 ) .. 

16.70 

16.50 

16.30 17.80 

16.33 

16.18 

16.98 

16.95 


fOats (Berlin) 3 ).. 

16.10 

15.80 

17,60 17.40 

16.70 

16.53 

16.77 

16.73 


{Potatoes, red (Berlin) 4 ). 

4.30 

5.90 

8.64 1 * 5.35 

* 4.93 

* 4.82 

* 4;$2 

• 4.88 

A II , 

tOxen, live weight (Berlin) . .. 

86.00 

86.00 

84.00 i 83.33 

84.00 

83.33 

83.50 

83.83 


Calves, live weight (Berlin). 

95.40 

95.40 

93.20 ; 90.20 

122.73 

94 47 

96.75 

99.3? 


fPigs, 220*263 lb., live weight (Berlin). 

105 20 

107.00 

103 60; 99.00 

101.00 

101.73 

99.75 

101 . 2 a. 


Milk, fresh, per hectol., (Berlin). 

14.60 

14.60 

14.60 ] ! 14.60 

14.60 

14.50 

14.61 

14.58 


t Butter with quality mark. 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 ! 260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.00 

260.08 


fCUeese, Emmenthal variety (Kempteu) .... 

160.00 

160.00 

160.00 i 160.00 

160.00 

154,00 

160,00 

159.00 


tEggs, new laid, large, marked *' G. I. S. ” per 100 









(Berlin) . 

11.25 

11.25 

9 25! 9.62 

11.45 

11.07 

11.27 

10.55 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 5 }. 

0 220 

0.220 

0.220 0.208 

* 0.242 

0.240 

0,230 

0.235 


{Superphosphate of lime, 18 % (Hildesheim) 5 ) . 

0.314 

0.314 

0.303 0.309 

0.310 

0.289 

0.309 

0.288 


{Potash salts, 40 % (mine stations) 5 ) 6 ) . . . . 

5.00 

5.00 

4 91 ( 5.78 

6.61 

6.61 

6.48 

6,67 


Sulphate of Ammonia 5 ). 

0.430 

0.420 

0.410! 0.480 

0.605 

0.630 

0.600 

0.676 

B II 

Wheat-bran (Hamburg). 



... f 12.25 

12.25 

12 31 

12.25 

12.26 


Unseed cake (Hamburg). 

16.30 

16.30 

16 30 I 16.30 

16 97 

16.63 

16.47 

17.13 


Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

14 70 

14.70 

14.70 14.70 

16 50 

16 70 

15.15 

17.22 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

15.80 

15.80 

15,80 ! 15.80 

16.53 

16.10 

15 98 

16.70 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

15,50 

15.50 

15.50 ’ 15.50 

15.50 

14.67 

15 50 

15.29 


BELGIUM (Prices in Belgian francs per quintal) 





a r 

Wheat (Antwerp) .. 

132 00 

140.75 

145.40 150.65 

119.55 

82 15 

132.85 

98.05 


Rye (Antwerp)... 

127.25 

130.75 

133.30 *133.80 

69 40 

71.70 

* 112.35 

69.85 


Barley (Antwerp). 

125 75 

129.00 

130 90 * 130 10 

88 80 

81 45 

*116.35 

82.75 


Oats (Antwerp). 

(16 25 

124 00 

131.60 129 95 

96.00 

88.35 

109.80 

92.25 

A II 

Oxen, live weight (Curegem-Anderlccht) .... 

515.00 

515.00 

520.00 536.00 

512.00 

470.00 

i 50600 

483.25 


Calves, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) . , . 

798.00 

753.00 

738.00 774 00 

717.35 

695.00 

! 780.00 

717.00 


Pigs, live weight (Curegem-Anderlecht) .... 

583.00 

605.00 

633.00 521.00 

640.35 

660,65 

i 593.00 

646.00 


Butter (Antwerp). ‘ . 

2,500.00 

2,365.00 

2,148 00 1,892.65 

1,787.35 

1,811.65 

2.010.00 

1,880.00 


Eggs per 100 (Antwerp).. 

68.50 

53.25 

47.80 34.50 

53.70 

52.35 

48 50 

52.65 

B I 1 

Basic slag (Brussels) 5 ). 

1,38 

1.36 

1.37 1.35 

1.75 

1.50 

1.65 

1.55 


Superphosphate of lime (Brussels) 5). 

2.40 

2.40 

1.87 1 1.80 

2.05 

1.60 

1.90 

1.60 


Sylvinite-Kainite, 14 % (Brussels). 

28.50 

27.00 

29.00 29.00 

27.50 

20.85 

28 45 

24.50 


{Nitrate of soda, 15 Mi % {Brussels). 

112.25 

112.25 

112.25 112.25 

n. q. 

98.25 

* no 80 

103.85 


{Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % (Brussels). 

97.00 

97.00 

97.00 97.00 

n. q. 

83 00 

* 45 55 

88.60 

B II 

Maine, Plata (Antwerp) .. 

100 10 

94.05 

92.25 91.80 

81.05 

54 20 

83 05 i 

57.05 


Unseed cake (Brussels).. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ; ) 107 50 

108.35 

85.75 

♦111.55 

88.30 


Coconut cake (Brussels). 

118.00 

119.00 

119.50 11565 

101.50 

95.15 

107 30 

97.60 


Groundnut cake (Brussels) . .. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n.q. J )m.00 

108 35 

90.85 

*112 05 

! 98,15 


Palm-kernel cake (Brussels) . .. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 





A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen). 

18.34 

• 17.31 

21.12 20.66 

* 16.16 i 

12.46 

19.25 1 

13.50 


Barley (Copenhagen). 

17.62 

16.92 

18.03 18.99 

13.54 

12.09 

17.27 

12.06 


Oats (Copenhagen).. 

15.19 

17.25 

18.87 18 41 

14.70 

12.64 

15,98 

12.80 


tCows, live weight (Copenhagen). 

41.50 

39.75 

37.87 32.53 

38.07 

34.87 

34.34 

: 36,17 

A II 

tPIgs, live weight... 

187.50 

185.50 

170.80 169.33 

172.00 

163.13 

167 25 

165,75 


tButter (Copenhagen). 

243.80 

225.00 

210.80 193.55 

221.53 

193,83 

207.35 

! 205.05 

i 

tEggs. 

139.50 

112.40 

97,00 70,53 

t 104.83 

106.63 

101.95 

113.67 


* Indicate* that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review, — f Indicates that the series is pub- 
Hhec! in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics and used in the table of average monthly prices m gold francs 
*’r quintal. | Indicates that the series is published in the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics . . 

U Prices, for several Countries, of plant {A* t) and animal (A II) products sold by the farmer, also of fertilisers IB I) and 
^iicentiated feedingstufft for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer, are published quarterly (Jan., April, July and Oct,). Itt 
■nes where the market is hot indicated, the price is the average for the whole county, — a) July to June. — 3) See notes. a 
md 4 on pp. 644.845. — 4) Red and white potatoes as from 1935- - 5 ) Price* P«r of fertiliser material to too kg, — 6 ) Free 
ut buyers* stations, — 7 ) Msy only. 












































MONTHLY PRICES 


SP s 


I 




Average 

dsmwm 

Description 

Sept 

Aug 

July 

April* 

June 

1937 

Julv- 

Sept 

1936 

July 

Sept 

1935 

Agricultural 

year 



1937 

X937 

1937 




DENMARK (continued) 


Superphosphate 18 %. 

6 30 

6 30 

6 50 

650 

615 

6 13 

633 

621 

Potash salts 40 % . 

12 95 

12 45 

13 95 

13 95 

13 24 

12 43 

13 52 

13 32 

Sulphate of ammonia.. 

15.85 

15 65 

16 25 

16 25 

15 45 

15 50 

15 75 

15.76 

Nitrate of lime . 

15 80 

1560 

1620 

16 20 

1540 

15.45 

15 70 

15.71 

Rye, imported (Jutland) *. 

1890 

1840 

* 20,15 

20 55 

1284 

10.81 

16 80 

12.03 

Maire, Plata (Jutland) . . 

15 18 

1487 

14 32 

14 20 

13 83 

1133 

13 86 

I 2 A 2 

Wheat*bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

14 56 

14 42 

14 35 

1551 

1202 

1069 

14 32 

10.63 

Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen). 

16 68 

16 95 

17 12 

1702 

15 73 

1344 

1703 

13.89 

Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

17 88 

18 05 

1790 

17 92 

15 36 

13 36 

17 15 

13.58 

Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

17 84 

1800 

1790 

17 78 

17.34 

14 28 

17 97 

15.11 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) 

17 76 

1807 

17 85 

1739 

16 27 

13 12 

17 13 

14.36 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


f Wheat (Pans) 1). 

18100 

180 00 

15700 

154 00 

120 20 

76 60 

145 05 

8965 

Rye (Paris) a) .. . 

148 00 

142 00 


* 124 50 

99 00 

55 35 

• 128 35 

68.85 

Barley, malting (Paris) 2). 

176 00 

158 00 


• 12800 

98 00 

55 35 

• 126 80 

69.75 

fOats (Pans) . . 

130 95 

121 50 

•11625 

121 75 

90 20 

42 55 

113 20 

62 45 

§Wme, red, 10* (Montpellier) 3 ). 

fBeef, dead weight, and quality (Paris). 




15 00 

8 99 

4 50 

1300 

— 

868 00 

883 00 

916 00 

878 65 

642 00 

496 65 

739 00 

521.00 

♦Mutton, dead weight, 2nd quality (Paris) . . . 

1,11800 

1.064 00 

1.161 00 

1 181 00 

974 65 

989 00 

1,09000 

994.00 

fPigs, live weight (Paris) . .. 

70100 

700 00 

728 00 

600 00 

612 35 

388 00 

605 00 

455 00 

§ Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville) .. 

18.55 

18 55 

18 55 

18.55 

1855 

20 00 

18 55 

18.90 

{Superphosphate 14 % (North and East) . . 

36 20 

36 20 

3130 

31 30 

25 15 

26 20 

28 80 

24 90 

fSylvimte, rich, 18 %. . 

14 02 

1402 

1402 

16 30 

16 30 

14 80 

1630 

14 90 

Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) . 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

91 85 

7900 

•73 50 

• 8610 

• 76.65 

Sulphate of ammonia 20 4 % . . . 

100 00 

99 00 

n q 

9250 

83 00 

82 25 

• 88 20 

81.50 

linseed cake (North) . 

129 75 

* 11800 

n q 

92 35 

78 90 

55 10 

91 55; 

61.65 

Coconut cake (Coudekerqut). 

n q 

n q 

n q. 

n. q. 

87 50 

58 50 

• ”85*10 

1 

• 64.50 

Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

n q 

n q 

n q 

4 ) 9135 

5400 

5000 

5220 


GREAT BRITAIN (Puces in shillings and pence: "A” per cwt: "B" per long ton). 


A I 

Wheat . 

8/8 

9/5 

98 

9/10 V* 

7/4", 

4/11 */J 

8/9 V, 

5/11 V. 


Barley, feeding . 

12/3 

11/2 

9/6 

9/11 */. 

8/2 »/« 

8/3 V, 

96 

8/1 Vs 


Oats . . . . 

85 

8 10 

9/4 

8/9 */ 4 

6/7 V. 

6/8 

7/7 V* 

6/2 V. 

A II 

{Potatoes (London). 

6/6 

* 7/6 

n. q. 

10/2 »/, 

• 6/3 */i 

6/9 

* 8/7 9 U 

* 7/5 V. 

fBeef, dead weight (London) . 

69/1 

80/6 

79/11 

75/4 

69/9 

65/- 

65/7 

61/3 


fMutton, dead weight (London) . 

83/5 

88/1 

94/6 

105/5 

84/10 

76/3 

89/3 

74/8 


fpork, dead weight (London) . 

82'10 

78'2 

71/2 

73/i 

71 4 

65/- 

75/6 

•69/1 


Butter (London) . 

146/6 

144/8 

137/8 

133/9 

137 7 

122/5 

133/9 

125/- 


tCheese, Cheddar (London). 

90 /- 

88/6 

n q. 

91/10 

*77/1 

61/8 

•84/8 

*72/11 


Eggs, new laid per 100 (London) ....... 

18 9 

15/3 

14/- 

9/H ‘U 

14 6V4 

14/0 */« 

14/- 

13/7V, 

» I 

{Basic slag 14 % (London). 

43/- 

43 h 

43 h 

46 b 

43/- 

43/- 

44/3 

43/- 


Superphosphate, 16 % (London) . .. 

60/- 

60 /- 

60/- 

60/- 

56/- 

56/- 

58 h 

56/- 


Kainite 14 % (London) . . 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

55/- 

54/8 

55/- 

54/11 


{Nitrate of soda, 15 Y» % (London). 

160/- 

160/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

152/- 

» II 

{Sulphate of ammonia so 6 % (London) .... 

145/- 

143/- 

145/- 

145/- 

138/4 

138/4 

141/4 

141/4 

Bran, British (London). 

Bran, middlings, imported (London) ..... 

144/- 

146/2 

142/3 

140/4 

118/10 

103/5 

138/10 

111/7 


145/9 

144/5 

144/3 

144/9 

119/9 

106/3 

137/5 

106/3 


Linseed cake, English (London). 

Cottonseed cake (London) .. 

! Palm-kernel cake (Liverpool). 

204/9 

202/- 

199/- 

202/4 

184/4 

102/- 

194/2 

160/8 


117/9 
n q 

117/- 
n. q. 

117/- 

151/- 

120/10 

•151/- 

107/6 

133/5 

92/5 

121 /- 

113/7 

*140/2 

93/5 

1122/5 


*, f, { See notes on page 849. 

1) See note 5 ) on page 844, — a) Quotations on last day of the month. — 3) Price per degree and hectolitre. — 4) Prises 
in Coufkkeique 
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Avrraox 

GROUPS 

Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

April- 

Junfc 

1937 


mSM 

Agricultural 

year 

,, 1 


1937 

i 

1937 

1937 




ITALY (Price# in lire per quintal) 


A 1 


A II 


B 1 


B II 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


t Wheat, soft (Milan). 

138.00 

138,001 

138.001 

126.35 

121.25 

101.501 

123.75 

Wheat, hard (Catania). 

147.00 

147.00 

154.00 

13985 

129.65 

126 35 

134.45 

Oats (Milan). 

101.50 

101.50 

102.70 

107 25 

* 90.65 

84.85 

* 99.35 

TMaiae (Milan). 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

89 35 

80.00* 

85 35 

Rice, MaratelU (Milan). 

* 158.00 

158.00 

n. q. 

155 50 

157 90 

132.55 

151 10 

§Hemp, fibre (Milan). 

544.00 

544.00 

544.00 

544.00 

540.00 

420 00 

♦ 544.00 

fOlive oil 44 Sopraffiao locale 44 (Bari). 

760 00 

760.00 

760.00 

760.00 

613.35 

551.00 

68200 

jWiae, ordinary, xi*, hectol. (Bari). 

68.75 

65.00 

65 00 

55.00 

50 00 

7165 

51.25 

fOxen live weight (Milan ........... 

447 50 

• 435.00 

435.00 

42865 

536.00 

254.65 

380.65 

Lamb, dead weight (Rome). 

916.00 

816.00 

71900 

696 00 

860 00 

739 35 

714.10 

Pigs, live weight (Milan;. 

630.00 

630.00 

630.00 

556 65 

n. q. 

415 65 

• 511.80 

tCheese, Pannigiano-Reggiano (Milan) . . . 

900.00 

1,050.00 

1,032.00 

936.85 

81515 

663 15 

862.00 

Eggs, new laid, per 100 (Milan). 

52.50 

48 25 

43,15 

38.05 

44 00 

37.90 

45.70 

Wool, Italian (Rome). 

2,602.00 

2.602.00 

2,602.00 

•2,333.50 

2,065.00 

1.372 65 

•2,114.00 

Superphosphate of lime, 24*16 % (Milan) . . . 

24 75 

22.95 

22.35 

2260 

19.15 

19.75 

20 85 

Chloride of potash (Milan). 

2 ) 70.50 

2 ) 6860 

2 ) 68.00 

3) 68.00 

57.50 

42.75 

• 5785 

Nitrate of lime, 13*16 % (Milan). 

88.30 

86 80 

86 65 

8460 

79 40 

77 50 

81.25 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20-31 % (Milan) .... 

84.90 

82.95 

82 60 

81.75 

78 40 

75 75 

79.50 

Cyanamide of calcium, 15*26 % (Milan) .... 

68.85 

65 45 

64.55 

63 60 

58.55 

55.45 

60 75 

Copper sulphate (Genoa) .. 

n q. 

n. q 

177 00 

175 15 

• 132.00 

112 1 C 

* 166 40 

Wheat-bran (Genoa). 

52.90 

47 75 

43.90 

43 15 

43 30 

59.60 

45 05 

Rice-bran (Milan). 

53 70 

52.00 

51.60 

50 40 

46 95 

62.35 

50.60 

Linseed cake (Milan). 

85.50 

85 50 

85 50 

83 30 

79.20 

71.20 

83.95 

Groundnut cake (Milan). 

55.00 

55.00 

55 00 

55 00 

7150 

58.65 

65 30 

Rapeseed cake (Milan). 

36 50 

36 5(^ 

36 50 

36.50 

36.50 

1 

37.65 

36.50 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in florins per quintal) 


Wheat (Groningen). 

930 

10.22 

10 17 

9.98 

10 73 

11 72 

9.93 

Rve (Groningen) . . . 

746 

• 7 03 

n. q. 

• 8.41 

• 7.60 

6 75 

• 8.12 

Barley (Groningen). 

7.29 

7.27 

8.01 

8 24 

5 62 

445 

7.48 

Oats (Groningen). 

5.87 

6 24 

7.04 

7.24 

6.48 

5.70 

7.07 

Peas (Rotterdam). 


. - r 


• 13 53 

* 11,00 

9.40 

• 13.53 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam). 




74.83 

51.00 

54.83 

66 96 

§ Potatoes (Amsterdam). 


436 

n. q. 

3.57 

4.13 

3 75 

3 66 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 




75 83 

6133 

49 17 

66 75 

tPigs, live weight (Rotterdam). 




47.67 

37 50 

39 83 

43.54 

t Butter for export (Leeuwarden) 

83.50 

78.25 

76 62 

71.33 

59 75 

49 08 

6610 

tCheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar) ... 

41 88 

43 00 

40 30 

35 71 

35 65 

31.82 

35,15 

Cheese, Gouda 43 % (Gouda). 

56 50 

57.50 

51.20 

43 43 

43 43 

40 83 

44.00 

tEgga, per too (Rocrmond). 




2.86 

2.94 

3.03 

3.39 

Bask slag x)... 

0 102 

0102 

0101 

0 104 

0.105 

0.088 

0 115 

Superphosphate, X 7 %. 

224 

• 2.20 

n q. 

220 

•n 1,72 

1.76 

* 2.05 

Kainite x)... 




0111 

0.096 

0.078 

♦ 0106 

Nitrate 01 soda 15 % to t 6 %. 

n q 

• 6 05 

*5 94 

6 22 

I 590 

599 

600 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 Vi % .i 

520 

5.16 

486 

5 28 

4.99 

4.92 

509 

Maize (Rotterdam)... 



« • « 

6 63 

6.17 

4 44 

669 

Linseed cake, Dutch... .. 

*8 77 

866 

833 

8.57 

723 

5 14 

808 

Coconut cake, Dutch ... . 

8.54 

8 47 

8 23 

7.98 

6.73 

i 5.36 

756 

Groundnut cake, Dutch.. 

. 

8.10 J 

1 

807 

791 

7.88 

7 50 

4% 

788 


111*90 

109.60 

* 94,40 
83.00 
152*20 

502.50 
568.00 

57.10 
284.90 

* 641.05 

* 409.00 
704.00 

47.20 

1.809.90 

19.15 

51.30 

76.75 

75.55 

55,70 

130.00 

51,80 

57.00 

78.00 

68.10 

38.65 


10,99 

7.09 

4.83 

6.01 

9.50 
55.84 
3.80 
50.62 
37.87 
53.25 
34.70 
43.60 

3.19 

0.090 

1.76 

0.095 

6.03 

5 09 

484 

5.93 

5.51 
5.78 


POLAND (Prices in riotys per quintal) 


A 

Wheat (Warsaw). 

31.07 

30 30 

2911 

3IJ2 

2176 

16 78, 

2714 

19*91 


tRye (Warsaw). 

24.44 

24.06 

23.75 

25 41 

14.53 

11.92! 

20.75 

13.13 


tBarley (Warsaw). 

• 25,50 


n q. 

4 ) 26.70 

19.02 

* 15 53 

• 2420 

* 15.90 


Oats (Warsaw) .. 

22.30 

22,36 

27,21 

23.98 

15 11 

1124 

19.11 

15*14 

A IX 

Oxen live weight (Warsaw). 

76.50 

75 25 

74.20 

HI 

65.72 

64.33 

66.20 

63*20 


Pigs, live weight (Warsaw). 

113.50 

113.50 

11180 

96.58 

92 92 

96 33 

9442 

88*74 


Butter (Warsaw). 

327,00 

297.00 

271.00 

298.00 

257*67 

287.00 

289,75 

292.18 

! 

fBggs, new laid, per roo (Warsaw). 

8.58 

1 


6.75 

5.63 

5.69 


7.36 

7,25 


*. t, ft see notes on sage 849 . 

x) mass per unit of fertiliser material in xoo kg. — a) Base 50 / 5 a K* 0 . — 3 ) June only, base 30 / 5 # K*Q. — 4 ) April only. 



























































MONTHLY TRICES 


















































































































AVERAGE MONTHLY PRICES IN GOLD FRANCS PER QUINTAL C) 


Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

*937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

*936 

*935 

1936 



Wheat. 











Budapest: Tlasa.. 

12.47 

12.44 

12 58 

11.97 

12.27 

12.53 

967 

9.34 

9*75 

9.7L 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba. 

14,94 

1486 

1642 

13.81 

14,66 

15.52 

11.72 

10.15 

10.57 

*9.53 

Chicago: No 2 Hard Winter. 

126! 

13 07 

14.59 

14.02 

14.68 

15.66 

13.52 

13.13 

12.79 


Buenos-Aires; Barletta. 

14 71 

1422 

14 43 

13.25 

13.87 

13.93 

11.40 

8.74 

10.86 

Berlin: Home grown. 

Hamburg {c, i. £.): 

l ) 24 82 

l ) 24.58 

25.68 

25.68 

25.68 

25,68 

24.21 

24.25 

25.48 

25.14 

Manitoba No. 1 . 

1778 

17 77 

18.70 

1633 

17.28 

18.09 

14.00 

12.20 

12.91 

11.44 

Barusso. 

1649 

1666 

1682 

16.15 

16.80 

17.02 

13.18 

9,90 

12.18 

8.74 

Antwerp: 

No. r Manitoba (Atlantic). 

17 10 

17.20 

18 27 

15.92 

16.94 

1843 

13.19 

11.64 

12.60 

11.23* 

Barusso .. 

*) 16.32 

*) 16 56 

•) 16.77 

15.57 

16.16 

16.96 

13.26 

9 57 

12.12 

8.58 

Paris* Home grown. 

Liverpool and London (c. 1. f.): 

») 1951 

*) 20 66 

18.29 

21.19 

21.08 

20.96 

29.23 

17.79 

21.51 

• 9.21 

16,56 

• 7.08 

French (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

No 1 Manitoba (Pacific) ...... 

*} 17 63 

•) 16.98 

8 ) 18.20 

16.09 

17.05 

17.94 

13.57 

1182 

12.52 

11.18 

No 3 Manitoba (Pacific). 

16 32 

*) 1599 

*) 17.62 

1534 

16.12 

16 93 

13.08 

10.93 

11.98 

10.16 

No 2 Hard Winter. 

153 

15.38 

16.69 

15.13 

n. q. 

16 01 

n q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

Rosa ti . 

‘) 1409 

«) 14 30 

*) 14.92 

n. q 

15.68 

15.97 

12.14 

10 10 

* 12.51 

8.64 

Choice White Karachi 

14 95 

14.56 

15.56 

14.61 

15.68 

16.04 

1363 

10 70 

12.90 

n. q. 

West Australian (cargoes) ...... 

15.40 

15 15 

1617 

14.98 

16.18 

16 26 

14.05 

10 79 

12.28 

9.61 

Milun: Home grown, soft . 

22.22 

22.22 

22.22 

•) 21.10 

19.97 

19.97 

29 66 

27.38 

26.71 

26.63 

Rye. 











Berlin: Home grown.. 

») 22 72 

x ) 22 72 

') 22 35 

21.11 

21.11 

21.11 

19 64 

1967 

20.68 

20.29 

Hamburg Plata . ........ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16 33 

16 19 

16.32 

15.95 

8 24 

6.07 

7.81 

6.31 

Budapest Home grown. 

Warsaw. Ilome grown. 

11 54 

11.60 

11.69 

12.47 

12.47 

12 28 

7.56 

8.25 

8,07 

7.65 

14.21 

1399 

13.81 

15 57 

14.38 

14.37 

8.95 

7 48 

8.86 

7.77 

Minneapolis:No. a . 

| 934 

940 

11.10 

11.88 

13.17 

13.51 ! 

1 

10 25 

5.72 

8.53 

6.72 

Barley. 











Bratla: Average quality. 

») 762 
«) 14.08 

*) 751 
l ) 13.97 

l ) 8.22 
n. q. 

820 
14 40 

7.93 

14.40 

787 

14.40 

5 28 
1603 

612 
16 19 

5.83 
* 16,43 

6.67 

* 16.85 

Prague: Malting, average quality . . . 

8.03 

7.85 

951 

8.47 

9.37 

9.95 

818 

4.70 

6.60 

5.11 

Winnipeg: No 4 Western. 

763 

7 52 

847 

8.38 

9.74 

11.04 

1088 

5.72 

800 

732 

Minneapolis* No. * Feeding. 

Berlin: Home grown, fodder. 

Antwerp: Dauubian. 

') 20.62 
10.88 

l ) 20.38 
11.18 

*) 20.13 
1161 

22.22 

11.66 

21.98 

11.74 

21.73 

12.01 

20,01 

9.61 

20 04 
749 

20.99 

8.93 

20.33 

7.97 

Liverpool and London (c. i f.): 

11.33 

11 01 

12.61 

11.82 

12.56 

12 61 

1042 

706 

* 898 

7.88 

No. 3 Canadian Western. 

*} 1068 

*) 10 72 

* 1151 

1145 

11.89 

12.25 

8.03 

641 

7.82 

6.68 

Plata ... 

Iranian. 

*) 10.79 

*) 10.12 

10.89 

10.44 

10.47 

11.23 

793 

6.61 

1 

7.58 

6.56 

Oats. 











Winnipeg: No a White. 

Chicago: No a White. 

Buem»-Aire»: Current quality ..... 

Berlin: Home grown.. 

Paris: Home grown.. 

London and Liverpool (c. 1 . f.)* Plata . 

10.22 
701 
6.18 
*) 19.88 
14.12 
*) 873 

10.12 
6.64 
6.14 
*) 19 51 
13.94 
4 ) 8.61 

12 55 
9.60 
6.41 

21.73 

13 54 
9.20 

11.19 

10.44 

6.31 

21.73 

16.64 

9.15 

11.19 

11.47 
6.86 

21.48 
16.74 
9.36 

11.49 

11.57 

6.87 

21.23 

16.61 

9.38 

8.96 

969 

6.03 

19.51 

19.31 

7.88 

718 

6.97 

7.25 

19.55 

994 

8.56 

7.97 

8.12 

6.23 

21.48 

16.52 

7.60 

7.67 
8.72 
• 5.74 
26.44 
9.62 
7.15 


(•) The Hold franc adopted i* that of the former Latin Monetary Union. Up to the end of Septmber 19$6, in g^dfran^i 

were obtained by converting original prices into Swiss francs, since they could still be 

(iovdinniii%si ivoviix /aft 1016 ) original priced were converted into American dollars, nnd multiplied W 

\ m Sffig Ween the current dollar and the former franc of toe Lag; 

Monetary Union, I* *•*»* *»h*«** th# difference between the rates of exchange of the national currency considered^ and the parity 
'uth the dollar did 

in other cases the *▼«**% ™«t v* *'•* , — 

Manitoba, Atlantic. 4) »* 3 Manitoba, Atlantic. 
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PRICES IN <KU> IfeANOS 


Description 

Sept 

Aug 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept 

Sept 

Year 

1937 

1937 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

*93« 

*935 

*934 

*933 

Maize. 











Braila Homegrown .. 

Chicago. No 3 Yellow. 

* Buenos Aires Yellow Plata . . . 

Liverpool and London (c. 1 f) 

Yellow Plata . 

No 2 White African . .... 

Milan. Homegrown. 

n. q. 

12 65 

6 68 

940 

9 32 
1321 

n q 
1262 
6.53 

9 15 
893 
13 21 

7 15 
14 37 

6 65 

925 

9 19 
13 21 

6 95 
1458 
633 

8.83 

945 

1321 

6 59 
16 37 
669 

916 

965 

1321 

662 

1606 

6.55 

9.26 
n. q. 
1321 

603 
13 73 
619 

806 
n q 

20 74 

692 

1007 

4.58 

5 55 

5 72 
2016 

568 

1018 

5.32 

6.81 
n. q. 
19.16 

6 55 
9.88 
4.74 

532 
♦ 636 
18.98 

Rice. 











Milan* Originario . .. 

Rangoon No 2 Burma. 

Saigon No x Round white. 

London (c i f ) 

No 2 Burma. 

No x Saigon. 

Tokyo: Chumai. 

21 10 
928 
1021 

1467 
15 14 

21 10 

9 13 

10 32 

1445 
14 76 
19 71 

20 87 
859 
899 

13 37 
13,24 

2061 

844 

8 86 

1319 

1323 

2061 

8 57 

8 67 

13 29 
13 35 
2026 

20 55 
868 

8 78 

13 26 
13 45 
1950 

3014 

8 56 
1060 

12 31 

13 58 
19 82 

3365 

8 83 

8 93 

1206 

1175 

1933 

28.13 

823 

909 

1171 
12 02 
1871 

30.90 

8.50 

8.49 

11.41 

1105 

18.12 

Cotton. 











New Orleans* Middling . 

Bombay (Futures). M g Broach, f g , 
Alexandria* Sakellaridis, f g f ... 
Liverpool 

Middling American. 

M. g Broach, f g. 

Sakellaridis, f. g f. 

59 93 
59 65 
11048 

74 65 

n. 62 26 

122 15 

69 78 
l 61 17 
! 12149 

i 

82.38 
n 69 91 
129 17 

8159 
66 62 
130 64 

93 23 
n 78 30 
135 66 

84 76 
74 11 
13143 

9796 
n. 62 42 
146 25 

88 54 
74 56 
134 44 

10157 
n. 83 34 
157 22 

93 94 
7612 
148 53 

104 75 
n. 83 67 
16609 

82 96 
7122 
123 31 

9761 
78 80 
147 62 

77 52 
6452 
9909 

1 87.72 
72.40 
115 42 

81 16 
68.53 
11162 

93 70 , 
7560 
139.23 j 

1 

8048 

73 30 
106 06 

93 03 
7915 
119 93 

Beef. 









i 

! 


Berlin* Domestic (live weight). 

Paris* Domestic (dead weight) . . . 
London* Domestic (dead weight) . . . 

10621 
93 58 
103 14 

10621 
10133 
120 82 

103.74 
106 69 
119 50 

103 74 
123 71 
11967 

103 74 
123 61 
11521 

10127 
113 41 
100 78 

103 74 
129 51 
9662 

! 10393 
102 11 
* 89 19 

103 83 1 
112 76 ; 
93 83 | 

10100 

97.03 

90 74 

Mutton. 











Paris: Domestic (dead weight) . . . 
London: Domestic (dead weight) . . 

120 53 
12447 

122 10 
13221 

135 22 
141 31 

15710 

15695 

16153 

15738 

166 34 
15505 

199 75 
13714 

206 86 
•11007 

186.13 

118.40 

204.71 
120 27 

Pork. 











Denmark: Domestic (live weight) . . . 
Rotterdam: Domestic (live weight) . , 
Berlin: Domestic (live weight) ..... 

Paris: Domestic (live weight). 

London: Domestic (dead weight) . . . 

126 89 

129.92 
75.57 
123 60 

12625 

132.14 
80 33 
117.32 

115 84 

12795 
84 79 
106.42 

109.22 
79.94 
124 73 
82 84 
102.32 

11743 
80 71 
12103 
8268 
11086 

11525 
7960 
12103 
80 83 
112.4! 

121.88 

82.28 

12473 

117.94 

111.31 

10355 

9269 

127.44 

82*42 

97.45 

115.60 

72.91 

12434 

103.94 

•HJ.3I 

108.89 
8046 
119 29 
75.97 
104.21 























Daacfttrnow 

1 

Sept 

1937 

August 

1937 

July 

*937 




Sept 

*980 

1 

Sept 

*938 

Y *“ J 

*930 

*918 i 

Rutter. 


• 






; 



Copenhagen* Danish ... 

16499 

i 15314 

142 97 

132 82 

126 37 

13191 

152 70 

152 28 

14086 

129.7? 

teeuwaraen Dutch. . ... 

140 94 

13209 

129 20 

124 54 

118 97 

116 05 

119 77 

120 61 

11247 

mM 

Hamburg Schleswig Holstein. 

321 10 

321 10 

321 10 

321 10 

32110 

321 10 

321 10 

32168 

32138 

mm 

Danish .... 

200 47 

18989 

179 58 

170 35 

164 34 

169 71 

190 97 

188 33 

17859 

167.02' 

Argentine . . .... 

n q 

» q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

141 53 

150 77 

n. q 

*14551 

* m.m 

Australian, salted . . . 

17410 

173 12 

16824 

16106 

157 39 

153 59 

163 11 

163 84 

14977 


New Zealand, salted 

174 85 

17463 

170 23 

163 16 

15913 

154 45 

163 49 

164 46 

15092 

J30r 

Cheese. 











Milan Pannigiano-Reggiano 

*) 14494 

169 09 

166 19 

152 99 

151 78 

147 83 

18930 

172 70 

17175 

16396 

Alkmaar Edam 40 + 

70.69 

72 59 

67% 

66 68 

58 21 

5514 

67 70 

84 36 

6962 

61,04 

Kempten Emmenthal variety 

19760 

19760 

19760 

19760 

19760 

19760 

197 60 

190 54 

19777 

189-68 

London 











English Cheddar 

*) 13431 

l ) 132 85 

n q 

n q 

n q 

12562 

120 23 

95 22 

11956 

11530' 

Canadian 

l ) 104 59 

») 105 95 

11851 

117 45 

11515 

moi 

10738 

8217 

99 41 

mm 

New Zealand . . . 

94 39 

104 63 

108 92 

110 26 

107 82 

100 30 

104 33 

81 67 

90 95 

im 

Eggs (per 100). 











Denmark Danish (per quintal) 

| 94 40 

76 50 

65 79 

46 52 

49 67 

46 34 

88 99 

83 65 

73 46 

72.05 

Roermond Dutch, for export 




4 83 

464 

4 93 

644 

689 

6 24 

M3 

Warsaw Polish, average quality 

5 07 

3 95 

392 

360 

306 

3 14 

369 

390 

402 

401 

Berlin German, big, special quality 

13 89 

13 89 

1142 

1142 

1142 

12 78 

1482 

1423 

1331 

1344 

London 











Danish . 

1 890 

781 

n q 

6 37 

584 

5 57 

847 

813 

805 

7.82 

Dutch 

! 9 79 

8 71 

831 

755 

694 

6 59 

9 67 

897 

8 77 

830 

- - 

! 

_- 


_ _ 

__ 

_ 


, - _ 

-- 

-MM. 


i) New make 


EXCHANGE RATES 

RlLATION OP VARIOUS CURRKNCItS TO THUR PARITY WITH THF U S DOLLAR l) 



1 

j 

Actual 

Exchange Rates 

| 

Parity 






(*) 

1 *5 

8 

1 

U 

17 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Sept 

Sept 


*937 

1037 

1937 

*937 

*937 

40332 

40 160 

40163 

40 123 

i 

40 114! 40116 

71959 

n 33 067 

n 33 024 

n 33 006 

n 32 987 

n 33 062 

23 542 
16 950 

j 16 846 

16 851 

16837 

16 826; 16 829 

100.000 

100 043 

100 019 

99 984 

99 985 

99 984 

45 374 

22142 

22 113 

22 108 

22 079 

22 143 

32 669 

n 6 231 

n 6 325 

n 6312 

n 6 358 

n 6493 

6633 

3 365 

3295 

3 424 

3 419 

3 382 

82397 

4 9611 

4 9537 

4 9527 

49466 

49623 1 

29 612 

n 19 742 

n. 19 742 

n 19 737 

n 19 750 

n 19 75Q 

61798 

37 447 

37 403 

37 385 

37 347 

37 438 

1 8911 

1 5.263 

84 396 

| 5 261 
28873 

5 26! 
28850 

5260 
26 82) 

5 260 
28822 

5 260 
28 905 

68 057 

55 276 

55 283 

55 282 

55 279 

55 110 

18.994 

18 887 

18 8871 

18900 

18 896 

18 890 

1013 

n 0 735 

n. 0728 

n 0 735 

n ©728 

n 0 726 

45.374 

| 25574 

25 539 

25 533 

25 500 

25 575 

32.669 

23 003 

22 991 

I 22 969 

22 %2 

22 966 

> 5.016 

1 3.512 

I 3 500 

II 

3 498 

3499 

i 

3 496 

3 495| 


National clrrencirs 


Germany reichsmark 
Argentina paper pes<» 

Belgium belga 

Canada dollar 
Denmark crown 
Spam peseta 
France franc 4) 

Great Britain £ sterling 5) 
Hungary pcngO 
India rupee 

Italy lira 

Japan yen 
Netherlands florin 
Poland slotv 
Romania leu 
Sweden crown 
Switzerland franc 

Czechoslovakia crown 


3 


Percentage devi ition from pantv with U S 
dollar premium (+) or discount (—} 


J3 » 8 

Oct Oct 
1937 I J937 


1 | 24 

Oct , Sept 
1937 1 1937 


04- 

04- 

05- 

05- 

54 0- 

541 - 

54 1 - 

542- 

28 4,- 

284- 

285- 

285 - 

06 — 

0 6- 

07- 

0 7i— 

00 

00! 

00 

00» 

512- 

513- 

513 — 

51 3- 

80 9- 

806- 

807- 

805- 

493 - 

503- 

48 4- 

485 - 

398- 

39 9- 

399- 

40 0- 

333 - 

33 3i- 

33 3 - 

33 3- 

39 4 — 

395 - 

39 5 - 

396- 

410 — 

41 0,- 

410- 

41 0- 

00 

0 0- 

0 1 - 

01 - 

65 8- 

65 8- 

659- 

65 8- 

188- 

1881- 

18 8- 

188 — 

06- 

06- 

05- 

0 5 — 

274- 

281- 

274- 

281- 

43 6 ! - 

43 71- 

437 - 

438- 

296 — 

29 61 — 

29 7- 

297- 

302- 

30 31- 

30 2- 

30 31- 

03- 

04- 

04- 

OS- 


17 

Sept 

1937 


05 
541 
285 
07 
00 
512 
801 
400 
398 
333 
394 
410 
0! 
858 
190 
05 
281 
43* 
297 
303 
05 


1) rarities and current rates are both expressed in IT S cents per unit of the foreigu currency (The £ sterling is expressed 
In dollars) The dollar contains o 8886706 grams of flue gold 1 c 40 9 % lw than formerly — 2) Former paritj — 3) New 
parity os from March 1935 — 4) 2 Indochinese piastre m ro francs the actual rates vary onl> slightly from this — 5) Quo* 
tatious far the Egyptian pound are omitted its relationship with the £ ‘tterhug being fixed (97 J /a piastres x £ sterling), ^ w 
6) New parity as from 1 Oct 1936 — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct 1936 

















PRICES — INOEX-NUMBEJIS " '■ 


$56 S 

'** *+*« -- . > . . ..— .*. ".- ' U*... .m... — ■■■ „ .■».. ..... 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other price-indices of interest to 
the fanner, as published in the different countries, are given in the following pages. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value ana significance of 
the data available, they are reproduced in their original form, without attempting formally to 
tmite them. 

In addition to the original data a summary table is given below. 


1 

Ihd ex-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index numbers 

Index-numbers 

Countries 

of prices 

ol wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 

of agricultural 

prices 

of agricultural 

! prices 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 


1 


Index-numbers for September 1937 




in comparison with August 193 ? j 

[j in comparison with September 1936 

Germany (products sold by farmers) .... 


2.9 




■ 

0.0 



Germany (wholesale prices). 

— 

0.9 

—- 

0.5 

— 

0.5 j 

4 

1.7 

England and Wales. 

+ 

4.4 

—- 

1.1 

4- 

6.8 ! 

4 

14,3 

Argentina. 

+ 

24 

— 


4- 

19.5 



Canada . 

-t 

1.4 

— 

0.7 

4- 

15.7 

4 

11.3 

United State*: Bureau of Agric. Economics. 


4 l 

— 


— 

4.8 



United-States: Bureau of Labor . 

— 

0.6 

— 

0.1 

4 

2.3 

4 

7.1 

Finland. 

+ 

1.1 

4 

1.0 

4 

14.1 

4 

13.0 

Hungary. 

4- 

3.7 

4 

2.1 

+ 

15.3 

4 

10.3 

Hew Zealand. 

4 

0.7 

— 


+ 

12 4 

— 


Netherlands.. . 

— 

1.5 

— 

0.9 

+ 

22.6 

4 

22.8 

Poland. 

+ 

0.7 


0.0 

4 

17.9 

4 

9,0 

Sweden. 


00 

— 


+ 

3.2 

— 





Index-numbers for August 1937 




j in comparison with July 1937 | 

| m comparison with August 

1936 

Belgium. 

+ 

0.7 



+ 

15.1 



United States: Bureau of Labor. 

— 

3.3 

— 

0.5 

4- 

3.2 

4 

7.2 

Lithuania. 

— 

2.1 


0.0 

4- 

23 7 

4 

15.6 

Yugoslavia ' ,e ? cta , ble Production .... 
s f animal production ....*. 

f- 

4- 

4.2 

0.9 

;! + 

2.2 

{ : 

22.5 

5.6 

} - 

14.1 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(Base: first quarter of 1929*: 100). 


Countries 

*935 

1936 

*937 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

1 st 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 




Germany (products sold by fanners). 

76.1 

75.8 

76.3 

79.3 

76.8 

74.6 

74.8 

77.8 

77.1 

Germany (wholesale prices) .... 

77.9 

78.6 

78.7 

79.1 

79.5 

77,8 

77.8 

78,3 

79.5 

England and Wales. 

85.4 

83.3 

85.4 

85.4 

87.5 

89.6 

92.4 

95.8 

95.1 

Argentina . ,. 

69.0 

74.4 

78.2 

78.8 

86.8 

87.5 

95.0 

100.5 

102.7 

Belgium 1) . 

100.5 

110.1 

108.0 

102.1 

104.2 

113.2 

111.6 ! 

109.9 

4 ) 118.8 

Canada ..... . 

64.5 

67.3 

67.7 

66.6 

73.5 

80.8 

90.2 

90.1 

86.4 

Irish Free State. 

57.0 

60.7 

58.3 

63.2 

65.0 

69.3 

67.4 

75.3 

”83.6 

United States; Bur. of Agr.Economics 

71.9 

74.7 

73.3 

71.9 

82.9 

83.6 

88.4 | 

87.0 

United States: Bur. of Labor . . . 

74.1 

73.5 

73.5 

72.2 

78.2 

80.9 

87.0 j 

85.0 

82.2 

Finland... 

72.0 

72.6 

75.1 

72.0 

73.5 

75,7 

82,2 

81,3 

82.2 

Hungary . 

59.6 

64.8 

61 j 0 

53.6 

52.9 

56.6 

59.6 

58.8 

60.3 

Lithuania. 

33.2 

35.6 

36.2 

36.9 

38.9 

43.0 

46.6 

47.4 

4 ) 47.3 

Hew Zealand 2 ). 

108.4 | 

i 120.4 

120.6 

120.8 

129.4 

131.9 

137.2 

143.9 


Netherlands . . . . 

55.7 

54.6 

| 53.6 

55.7 

57.9 

57.9 

62.1 

66.4 

70.7 

Poland 3 ) ... 

46.1 

49.7 

1 45.4 

48.2 

47.7 

51.5 

54.1 

57.8 

58.9 

Sweden 2 ) . . . .. 

106.9 

1085 

106.6 

106.0 

117.7 

1(8.3 

121.4 

120*2 

122.1 

VtnwwiMwfc. / v «ge fc able production. . 

50.4 

60.7 

i 60*3 

51.4 

44.6 

48.5 

49.6 

50J 

4) 53.6 

Yugoslavia | ftnimal producticm # , 

50.6 

54.5 

51.9 

53.1 

58.9 

1 

60.9 

59.4 

59,4 

4 ) 61.6 


■tXBase: xst Quarter of 1932 -»xoo. — 2 ) Base: xst quarter of 1931 — 100 . — 3 ) First month of each quarter compared 
With January 1929 . — 4 ) Average of July and August only. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER ») 


Description 

Sept 

*937 

August 

*957 

Julv 

*937 

June 

*937 

May 

1937 

April 

*937 

Sept. 

193* 

Sept 

1 *935 

; 

i 

Year 










1938 37 

'935-a*' 

Germany 2) 









6) 

(Statmtisches Reichsamt) 











Average for corresponding mouths 











1909 10/1913 14 *» 100 





1 






Cereals 

107 

110 

103 

102 

101 ( 

103 

too 

99 

105 

104 

Edible potatoes 

[ 110 

128 

137 

112 

122 J 

116 

110 

113 

1 115 

m 

Plant product « 

108 

115 

117 

103 

107 

107 

102 

102 

107 

\ 107 

Meat animals 

I 93 

94 

95 

97 

96 

95 

95 

94 

1 94 

96 

Dairy and poultry products 

104 

108 

113 

117 

113 

109 

100 

104 

| 106 

106 

Lne stock products 

1 % 1 

99 

101 

104 

102 

99 

96 

97 

1 98 

99 

lotal agricultural pn ducts 

100 

103 

. 104 

| 

104 

103 

101 

100 

98 

1 100 

101 

Germany 3) 









1 

_ 

(Statietwches Reichsamt) 









1936 

*935 

1 913 * 100 








^ 1107 

1 - 


1 oodstuffs of pi mt oriRjn 

1145 1 

1169 

1182 

115 7 

1155 

1145 

1114 


114 1 

1134 

livestock 

89 9 

907 

88 9 

87 4 

862 

85 7 

92 6 

1 904 

89 4 

84 2 

1 ivestock products 

111 9 

1119 

107 8 

107 8 

107 8 

109 4 

1117 

1100 

1094 

1071 

I eedingstufft 

104 4 

1046 

107 0 

108 3 

107 7 

107 3 

103 5 

103 4 

1075 

1046 

Total agricultural products 

( 105 4 

106 4 

105 7 

1046 

104 1 

103 9 

1059 

i 103 7 

| 1049 

102-2 

lertili/crs 

54 6 

54 0 

52 9 

55 8 

57 1 

1 606 

65 2 

1 667 

668 

668 

Agricultural dead stock 

1127 

1127 

1127 

112 7 

1127 

1128 

1118 

{ lit 1 

1116 

HI 1 

7 tntshedmmufacture ( ‘konsumgdtex ) 

1349 

133 6 

133 3 

132 9 

132 5 

131 8 

1284 

| 123 8 

1273 

124 0 1 

W hdesale products tn genital 

1062 

106 7 

1064 

1061 

105 9 

j 105 8 

104 4 

102 3 

1041 

1018 

England and Wales 

1 

! 

, 



| 



1 


{Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 

1 


1 



1 





Average for corresponding months 











of xqu 13 «* 100 

! 










Agricultural products 4 ) 

1 142 

136 

134 

134 

136 

143 

133 

128 

126 

| 

123 

Feeding stuffs 

114 

119 

122 

119 

119 

124 

99 

81 

93 

i » 

I utilizers 

92 

| 92 

91 

91 

91 

91 

87 

87 

1 89 

88 

If hdesale products *« general 5 ) 

! 1212 

1 122 5 

124 2 

122 7 

124 4 

122 7 

1060 

100 1 

104 4 

995 

Argentina 

1 

1 








1 

1 

{Banco Central de la keptibllca Argentina) 


1 

1 








1936 *• 100 

1 


I 








Lcreils and linseed 

103 8 

1016 

1 103 2 

97 7 

102 4 

i 102 6 

883 

70 7 

826 

67 2 

Meat 

1039 

97 3 

1 957 

92 6 

863 

83 4 

967 

91 5 

91 0 

1 840 

Hides and skins 

120 3 

122 7 

| 125 8 

1181 

123 9 

139 4 

89 0 

800 

91 0 

1 80 5 

Wool 

151 4 

147 1 

143 3 

1449 

153 9 

1604 

1091 

i 799 

1076 

' 746 

I>aitj products 

123 7 

; 110 2 

982 

91 7 

85 8 

87 3 

908 

120 2 

85 5 

888 

l orest products 

98 8 

j 1002 

1002 

98 7 

978 

978; 

95 8 

91 5 

96 3 

1 922 

Total agricultural products 

1089 

1063 

1070 

102 4 

105 7 

1071 

91 1 

t 76 5 

1 

866 

1 721 



-- products sold by „ -- . 

V«t payments as from August 1933 and the Cattle I mergentx Act pax ments as from Septeml>er 193 1 
flutist, reduced to base >ear 1913 «* 100 — 6) Agricultural year z JuJj to 30 lune 


5) Calculated bv the 
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PRICES — INDEX-NUMBERS 


Description 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May 

April 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Year 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

1936 

*935 

*930 

*935 

Belgium 











(Belgische Boercnbond 











Boeienbond beige) 

Average ot corresponding months 
1909-14 « 100 . 

Held products. 


579 

567 

1 

1 

543 

576 

594 

471 

447 

508 

438 

livestock products. 


637 

637 

604 

559 

547 

584 

582 

576 

532 

Total agricultural products . 


619 

615 

585 

565 

562 

548 

540 

555 

502 

Bent. 


650 

650 

650 

645 

645 

610 

560 

605 

551 

Agricultural wages. 


855 

855 

855 

850 

845 

790 

735 

778 

737 

Fertilizers . 


452 

447 

433 

433 

431 

438 

405 

427 

394 

FtedingStutfs. 


604 

596 

601 

573 

601 

565 

446 

513 

444 

Total prodwtxon expenses [included those 










630 

not specified 1 . 

... 

738 

736 

735 

727 

731 

705 

634 

689 

Canada 

(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 











Internal Trade Branch) 
iqah 100 . 











Field products (gram, etc.). 

84.8 

84.6 

97.7 

85.1 

89.0 

94.4 

74.2 

59.1 

65,8 

57.1 

livestock and livestock products . . . 

88.4 

85.5 

83.9 

81.4 

85.7 

86.3 

74.7 

75.5 

75.3 

73.9 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

861 

84.9 

92 5 

83.7 

87.8 

91.4 

74.4 

65.2 

69.4 

63.4 

Fertilizers . 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.5 

74.3 

75 8 

74.5 

75.8 

Consumers' goods (other than foodstuffs, 
leverages and tobacco) . 

79.0 

7,, 

79.0 

78.5 

78.2 

77.7 

76 5 

75.0 

75.5 

75,7 

Wholesale products tn general .... 

85.0 

85.6 

87.5 

846 

85.1 

86.1 

76 4 

72 4 

74.6 

72.1 

Irish Free State ! 





| 


1 




(Department of Industry and Commerce) 1 
Average 1911-1913 — 100 . 1 

Agricultural products in general .1 

j 

1 

! 


! 

1 

110.5 

, 

107.9 

| 1 

! 106.5 

103.6 

i 1 

91.8 , 

80.6 1 

90.6 

83 0 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909 10 to 1913-14 » 100 

Cereals . 

' ! 

Ill 1 

119 

1 

1 

139 

139 

' 

\ 

i 

149 

154 

i 

! 

130 j 

i 

1 

1 

1 

97 1 

1 

1 

108 

103 

Cotton and cottonseed . 

74 

90 

106 

107 

112 

117 

106 , 

90 1 

100 

101 

Fruits . . . 

! 121 1 

123 

145 

157 

152 

142 

105 ' 

82 

100 

91 

Truck crops (market garden crops) . . 

117 

1 104 

% 

124 

139 

127 

153 

101 , 

113 

127 

Meat animals . 

144 

1 151 

144 

137 

133 

130 

123 

131 , 

12 ! 

117 

Dairy products . 

123 

119 

116 

113 

116 

120 

128 

102 

119 

108 

Chickens and eggs . 

119 

109 

102 

95 

96 

104 

119 

126 1 

115 

117 

Miscellaneous . 

115 

[ 128 

113 

119 

133 

138 

141 

96 

122 

97 

Total agricultural products . 

llfr 

1 123 

125 

124 

128 

130 

124 

107 , 

114 

108 

Commodities purchased 1) . 

130 

I 132 

133 

133 

134 

134 

127 

123 

124 

125 

Agricultural uages 1) . 

126 

— 

123 

— 

— 

112 

2)110 j 

3 ) 102 1 

106 

95 

United States 

(Bureau of Dabor) 







t 

1 

1 

j 



1926 «= 100. 











tereals . 

91.9 

92.0 

105.2 

105.7 

113.9 

119.2 

102.0 

83 5 j 

88.1 

82.4 

livestock and poultry .. . 

106.7 

108.2 

105.0 

98.3 

95.9 

93.6 

83.8 

92.0 

84.8 

84.9 

Other farm products . 

71.2 

71.4 

75,1 

77.4 

79.0 

83.4 

78.6 

70.4 

76.0 

73*4 

Total agricultural products . 

85.9 

86.4 

89.3 

88.5 

89.8 

92.2 

84.0 

79J5 1 

80.9 

78.7 

Agricultural implements . 

94.2 

94.2 

94.2 

94.1 

93.8 

92.1 

94.2 

93.7 1 

94.1 

93.7 

Fertilizer materials . . 4 ...... . 

71.8 

71.7 

71 3 

70.5 

70.6 

70.7 

67.6 

67.2 

65.9 

66.3 

Mited fertilizers . 

74.8 

74.8 

74.2 

72.3 

72.2 

72.0 

69.4 

67.8 

68.3 

70.6 

Cattle feed . 

81.2 

82.9 

116.5 

116.9 

139.9 

146.8 

107.5 

67.9 

94.0 

88.4 

Non-agricultural commodities . . . , . 

87.6 

87.6 

87.5 

86.8 

86.7 

86.9 

80.9 

80.8 

80.7 

80,2 

Wholesale products tn general. .... 

87.4 

87.5 

87.9 

87.2 

87.4 

88.0 

814 

80.7 

80.8 

80.0 


i) 1910-1914 •• 100 — *) October. 







































Stats' 
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Description 

Bept. 

1937 

August 

1937 

July 

mi 

Jude 

*937 

May 

*937 

April 

*937 

Sept. 

*93$ 

Sept. 

*935 

Year 

Finland 


: 







: 1936 

*933 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 «* xoo. 











Cereals .. 

103 

101 

106 

112 

116 

117 

89 

77 

91 

80 ’ 

Potatoes. 

69 

77 

83 

59 

65 

71 

59 

65 

74 

75 

62 

Fodder. 

70 

67 

67 

70 

74 

75 

64 

59 

64 

Meat. 

86 

89 

87 

86 

83 

79 

80 

77 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 

95 

92 

85 

81 

83 

85 

81 

85 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

89 

88 

87 

86 

87 

88 

78 

77 

79 

76 

Wholesale products tn general . 

104 

103 

103 

103 

104 

103 

92 

91 

1 

92 

90 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 «* xoo. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

83 

80 

80 

78 

79 

79 

72 

. 82 

— 


Wholesale products tn general . . . . 

Lithuania 

(Idetuvos Bankas) 

1926*29 a* IOO. 

96 

94 

94 

94 

95 

94 

i 

i 

j 87 

92 



Cereals. 


46 

50 

49 

48 

48 

37 

37 

37 

39 

Cattle, fowls . 

«.. 

51 

50 

50 

51 

50 

! 47 

28 

40 

30 

leather, hides, wool.. 

Meat, dairy products and eggs .... 


60 

59 

59 

62 

62 

1 53 

37 

50 

38 

* • • 

42 

42 

41 

42 

41 

! 39 

32 

38 

35 

7 ota! agricultural products . 

i 

47 

48 

47 

48 

1 

47 

41 

33 

39 

35 

Wholesale products in general . 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909 * 13 ■» 100 . 

t 

52 

f 

i 

52 

1 

s - 

1 

1 ' 

! 

i 

I 

I 52 

i 

I 

| 

! 

52 

i* 

1 

47 

44 

45 

! 

1 

I 

j 

45 

1 

Dairy products . 

119.1 

113.6 

113.9 

112.6 

i 108.3 

• 97.6 

122.6 

97.6 

i 105.6 

! 91.3 

Meat .. ‘ . 

159,3 

160.4 

l 164.3 

163.4 

; 164.5 

i 164.5 

156.5 

151.0 

i 161.5 

i 157.6 

Wool . . 

175.3 

175.3 

169 7 

180.9 

, 190.8 

! 184.6 j 

105.3 

80,4 

| 111.5 

82.2 

Other pastoral products . 

151.0 | 

167.2 

151.6 

153.1 

151.8 

; 145.1 ! 

123.7 

107.9 

! 123.6 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

| 144.4 

143.4 

142.5 

144.1 

144.5 

i 138.1 | 

128.7 

108.7 1 

1 

122.9 

107.2 

b'teld products . 

139.1 

139.8 

129.3 

’ 130.6 

138.4 1 134.3 

118.4 

125.4 

124.2 

126.0 

Total agricultural products . 

Norway 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 

144.3 

143.3 

i 

142.1 

143.7 

1 

144.3 

1 

1 

; 138.0 

1 

128.4 

109.2 

! 

123.9 

1936-37 

x) 

108.8 

*935 36 
*) 

Average 1909 x 4 — xoo. 





i 





Cereals. 

172 

175 

173 

172 

172 

171 

153 

142 

154 

144 

iVitatoe*?. 

171 

203 

227 

188 

134 

142 

97 

132 

132 

165 

I'ork. 

129 

126 

123 

108 

103 

102 

115 

113 

110 

109 

other meat . .. 

194 

207 

206 

185 

165 

154 

150 

148 

148 

146 

^oiry products.. 

167 

161 

158 

156 

153 

153 

135 

140 

139 

139 

Fm ... 

142 

I 120 

109 

98 

96 

101 

127 

103 

113 

102 

r '>nceatrated feediugstuffs. 

154 

154 

152 

153 

151 

148 

130 

126 

130 

12* 

Maiase.. 

148 

146 

145 

146 

139 

136 

134 

Mg 

130 

113 

lertiUrers. 

89 

89 

| 90 

90 

90 

90 

84 

83 

87 

82 

; 


1) Agricultural year: x April* 31 March. 
































HUCES W0Et4r0M3BRS 


Specification 

Sept. 

*937 

August 

*937 

July 

*937 

June 

*937 

May 

*937 

April 

*937 

Sept. 

*936 

Sept. 

*933 

Year 

Netherlands 









1936-3 7 
a) 

*935-3* 

a) 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 — 100. 











Plant products. 

63 

65 

64 

61 

62 

61 

57 

51 

58 

$0 

.livestock products.. 

65 

66 

66 

63 

63 

64 

52 

50 

57 

51 

Total agricultural products . 

65 

66 

66 

62 

62 

63 

53 

51 

57 

51 

Agricultural wages. ......... 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

Wholesale products in general 1) . . , 

76.9 

77.6 

77.5 

76.3 

76.7 

77.1 

4) 62.6 

61.8 

3) 63.8 

3) 615 

Poland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1928 «* IOO. 









1936 

*933 

Raw plant products . .. 

52.5 

53.1 

56.9 

61.6 

55,8 

54.2 

37.2 

32.5 

38.1 

33.9 

Meat animals. 

46.8 

46.4 

47.9 

42.3 

41.9 

43.7 

40.7 

42.1 

38.7 

35.5 

Dairy products and eggs. 

51.4 

46.8 

43.4 

43.8 

47.0 

47.6 

39.1 

43.3 

40.4 

41.2 

Products directly sold by farmers . . 

50.4 

49.7 

51.4 

51.9 

49.6 

49.5 

39.7 

37.7 

38.7 

35.8 

Flour and groats. 

54.4 

55.7 

54.3 

60.2 

57.5 

56.7 

44.0 

35.8 

41.2 

36.7 

Meat and lard-fat. 

52.3 

50.7 

50.2 

46.7 

47.6 

47.8 

47.6 

50.2 

44,3 

40.8 

Sugar, alcohol, beer . 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71,3 

71.3 

79 4 

71.5 

79.2 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

592 

59.1 

58.5 

58.9 

58.6 

58.4 

54.2 

55.1 

52.2 

52.0 

Total agricultural products . 

54.7 

54.3 

54.9 

55.4 

54.0 

53.9 

46 4 

46.3 

45.4 

43.8 

Commodities purchased 2) . 

663 

66,3 

66.5 

66.1 

66.3 

66.4 

649 

66 2 

64.6 

66.3 

Wholesale products in general 2) .. . 

Sweden 

(Sveriges Allmantia I*antbruks»hUskap) 
Average 1909 13 *■ 100. 

59 6 

1 

59.6 

! 

1 

60.0 

1 

60.3 

59.9; 

1 

1 

60.1 

54 7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

541 

54.0 

53.0 

Plant products . 

120 

125 

130 

126 

127 

128 

112 1 

1 

100 

1 

108 

108 

Dairy products. 

134 

133 

125 

124 

132 

132 

134 , 

112 

133 

122 

Meat animals. 

I3B 

134 

135 

126 

123 

118 

133 1 

1 

1 132 

1 

126 

120 

Livestock products . 

135 

133 

127 

124 

129 

128 

134 

117 

131 

121 

Total agricultural products . 

130 

130 

128 

125 

128 

128 

126 1 

111 

123 

117 

Feedingstuffs.. . . . . j 

140 

139 

134 

133 

137 

139 

139 

125 

133 

125 

FerUaters . . . 

93 

94 

93 

94 

94 

94 

94 

97 ! 

95 

95 

Rullding materials. i 

194 

194 

194 

194 

194 

193 

164 ; 

! 1^2 j 

161 

162 

Machinery and implements. 

217 

208 

196 

196 

1% 

1% 

179 j 

179 

177 

177 

Sundries. 

130 

131 

130 

131 

128 

127 

113 1 

1 

107 

112 

109 

Total commodities purchased . 

148 

146 

143 

143 

144 

144 

135 

129 

133 

129 

Agriculural wages . 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

174 

170 

164 

170 

a Yugoslavia 

I (National Bank 

'of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 «* IOO. 




: 

■ 


t 

I 



Plant products. 


74.5 

71.5 

69.3 

69,8 

65.6 

60.4 

78.1 

69.7 

68.2 

livestock products. 


66.1 

65.5 

62.0 

62.7 

65.7 

64.9 

53,6 

60.0 

56.6 

Industrial products . 

... 

78.0 

76.3 

75.9 

76,5 

96.6 

69.2 

67,3 

1 

69.7 

66.7 

Wholesale products in general . 

... 

75.3 

73.7 

72.1 

72,6 

72.3 

67.0 

67.8 

68.4 

65.9 


x) ladex-numbcr. calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926 1930 » too. — a) Agricul 
tural year: July to 30 Jane. — 3) Calendar year. — 4) 1-26 September 
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PRICES 


861 S 


Price of rice in Italy. 

The Ministry of Corporations has fixed the maximum wholesale price per quintal to be paid 
to the producer, free on rail at producers' stations, including sack, as proposed by the “ Knt* 
Nazionale Risi ”, for the qualities “ Originario camolino ”, “ Maratelli and P 6 ” The waTiwnm 
price for “ Vialone " rice is not fixed as the production is limited 

From i October 1937 to 30 September 1938 the prices in lire will have the following 
variations 


> 

OriRinarm 

Camolino 

Maratelli 
and P 6 

1 October 1037-31 January 1038 . . . . 

, . l 60 00 

185 00 

1 February-31 May 1038. 

.... 162 00 

187 00 

1 June-30 September 1938 . 

... 164 00 

189OO 


Egg prices in Roermond. 


Prices of Netherlands eggs, white, 57 to 58 gr, per egg, ex Roermond. expressed in florins 
per roo, aie given below for the period in which they did not appear in the ( rop Report 


IWt( 

1 si!* 

lor txport 

i- * a 

U'K* 
for other 

Date 

i w* 

for txport 

EWP* 
t n other 


IO 

Gtrm.int 

destinations 


to 

Germ in> 

destinations 

K) July 1037 

4 00 

3 75 

20 August 1037 

. . 5 20 

3 00 

> 3 >> )• 

4 00 

3 7 ° 

27 » > 

. . 5 20 

4 10 

^0 » )) 

. . 4 OO 

3 55 

3 September » 

. 5 20 

420 . 

<> August > 

5 20 

3 7° 

10 » > 

. . S 20 

440 

13 b 

. 5 20 

3 bo 

17 »» > 

5 20 

4 00 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


LATEST INFORMATION 

TRADE 

Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics tor September already available. 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Exports 


1937 1936 


Imports 


1937 1936 


COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Exports 


m 7 1936 


1937 1936 


Colombia I 

Wheat.1000 centals 

Wheat flour ... » » | 

Rice. * » J 

Cotton. » * , 

Cacao. iooo lb. 


! 

June i June 


i I 


New Zealand 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . 
Linseed . . 

wool j J{; 

Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
Cacao . . . 
Tea . . . 

Coffee. . . 


xooo centals 


1000 lb. 


June 


0 

0 * 

0 

0 

0, 

5.318, 
3,6971 
26,634' 
f 5,604 ( 

24' 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0] 

4,231 
5,040 i 
26,1581 
15.25 2 

0 | 


June 


19 

1 

15 

5 

1 % 


12 ) 

Oi 
25! 

1 
5 
3 
0 > 

Ol 
0 

- J - 


Nr.W Zi ALAND 


Wheat . . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley 
Oats 

Maize . . 
Rice . . . 
Linseed . . 

Wool 

Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao . 

Tea . 

Coffee . 


I «) 
1 b) 


xooo centals 


xooo lb. 


July j July 

0 1 
0 , 

O' 

0 
01 
0 | 

0 

3.170 
7.661! 

23.023 
14.264 


Oi 

37' 

1,100 

57i 


July 


13 

oi 


o’ 

°! 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 

1 

3,106] 

4,941 

28,221 

14,370] 

0 , 


l 


0 

66 

1,118! 

24! 


UmrcD St vies 


Wool 


1000 lb. 


Indo*China 

Wheat flour . . . xooo centals 

Maize. * > 

Rice ...... * » 

Coffee.1000 lb. 


Jamaica 

Coffee ..... 1000 lb. 


August August August 


0 
172 
1,014 
57 


July 

4 

10 

41 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

128 

1,193 

75 


(August 


0 21 , 116 , 17,547 


1,4941 

3 , 577 | 

II 


231 


40 


1,175 - 

3,639i ... 
9 ... 


547 


47 


Iraq 


August August! 


Wheat. . . 
Wheat flour 
Barley . . 
Maize 
Rice 
Linseed 
Cotton 
Wool . 
Butter 
Cheese 
Tea. 

Coffee 


xooo centals 


1000 lb. 


Germany 


August; August 


1 
I 

145 

11 * 

614 

,i! 

0 | 


41 
8 

477] 

81 

Hi 
0 , 

1,997, l,673i 

0! 2 

0 0, 

0 2 


0 

i; _ 


! - 


0 

71 1 
0 
2 

496 

75, 

1 


0 

20 

0 

0 

586 

51 


Sept . Sept j Sept | Sept 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye.... 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . 
Linseed . 
Cotton . . 

wool) •>; 

Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
Cacao . . , 

Tea. 

Coffee. . . , 


2000 centals 


00 lb. 


Denmark 


xooo centals 


xooo lb. 


Wheat . 

Wheat flour 

Rye 

Barlej 

Oats . . 

Maize 

Rice 

Linseed . 
Cotton 
Wool 
Butter 
Cheese 
Cacao 
Tea . 
Coffee 


Estonia (see over ) 

Wheat.1000 centals. 

Wheat flour . . . 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bl» 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

4 

192 

35 

0 


5! 

4 

1 

440 

4! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 


‘1 

1 

01 

0 

Ol 

55 1 

0 , 

S' 

o' 

U| 

0 

a 


30 

3' 

0 

199 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 


27,146, 27,593 
1,7461 1,486| 


0 

0 

0 

Oi 

0 

0 , 


1,681! 

59 

86 

333 

25 

5.3% 

700 

291 

516 

8.805 

2.244 

20.373 

8.133 

15.324, 

858 

31,290 


I 

250 

15 

313 

1 

34 

1,019 

2 

42 

22 

538 

~ 4 
836 
185 
8,329 


36 

0 

9 

6 

6 

60 
354 
215 
439 
7.432 
3,801 
14,381 
5.598 
15,084 
776 
28 643 


389 

8 

49S 

0 

0 

35t> 

0 

1 ! 

)5 

869 


2 P< 

lti 

7.34v 


a) Wool greasy. — b) Wool scoured. 







































































LATEST INFORMATION 


COUNTRIES 
Products and units 


Estonia ( concluded ) ' 

Rice.xooo centals 

linseed. * i 

Cotton ..... » a 

Wool .iooo lb. 

Butter. > * 

Cheese ..... a » 

Cacao • • 

Teh. » a 

Coffee.. a » 



COUNTRIES 
Products and Units 


Sept. Sept Sept Sept 


Italy ( concluded) 


Wheat . . . . 

Wheat flour . . 

Rye. 

Barley . . . 

Oats . . . . 

Maize ... 

Rice 
Linked 
Cotton . . 
Wool . . . 
Butter . . . 

Cheese . 

Cacao . , 

Tea . . . 

Coffee 


Wheat 

Wheat flour . . 
Rje . . 


Barley . 
Oats . . 
Maize . . 
Rice . . 
Linseed . 
Cotton . 

Wool ] *> 

Butter. . 
Cheese . 
Cacao . . 
Tea . . . 
Coffee . 


Wheat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye . . . 
Barley . . 
Oats . . 
Maize . 

Rice . . . 
Lmsced . , 
Cotton . 
Wool . . . 
Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
Cacao . . . 
Tea . . 
Coffee . . . 


Netherlands 


0 115 

0 1.683 

33 956 

0 548 

36 315 

6.973 23.565 

1.698 16! 

1,700' 2.619 


Tea . 

. . i 

• 

0 

0 

185 

302 

t offee . . . 

. . » 

> 

4 

4 

27,342 

30,629 

HUNGARY 






Wheat . 

. . xooo centals 

299 

2,054 

0 

0 

Wheat flour 

. . * 

> 

85 

108 

320 

0 

0 

Rice. . , . 

. . » 

• 

222 

0 

0 

Barley. . , 


* 

29 

66 

0 

0 

Oats . . . 

. , » 

» 

0 

47 

0 

0 

Maize . . . 

. . > 

» 

164 

0 

0 

123 

Ricp . . . 

. . » 

» 

0 

0 

20 

22 

Linseed , . 


> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cotton . . 


» 

0 

0 

32 

45 

Wool . . . 

♦ . iooo lb. 

0 

no 

24 

22 

Butter . . 


i 

1,444 

1,770 

0 

0 

Cheese . . 

i » 1 

i 

42 

33 

0 

0 

Cacao , . 


» 


— 

668 

902 

Tea . . , . 


■ 



55 

40 

Coffee . . . 


» 

— 

— 

370 

397 

Italy (see over) 






Wheat * . 

. . xooo centals 

3 

7 

455 

774 

Wheat flour 

. . * 

» 

164 

0 

396 

13 

8 

Rye. . . . 

. . * 

» 

0 

0 

15 


Wheat. 
Wheat flour 
Rye. . . 
Barley . . 
Oats . . . 
Maize . 

Rice 
Linseed 
Cotton . . 

wool; ;> 

Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
j Cacao . . 
Tea . . . . 
Coffee . . 


Poland* Dantzig 

Wheat.xooo centals 

Wheat flour ... » * 

Rye. * * 

Barley. * » 

Oats. » • 

Maize. » * 

Rice. * » 

Linseed. » * 

Cotton. 

Wool.xooo lb. 

Butter. * » 

Cheese. * » 

Cacao. * » 

Tea. * » 

Coffee. * * 


m 7 

X9j6 

*937 

J *938 

Sept 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

2 

0 

28 

44 

0 

0 

13 

88 

0 

0 

339 

m 

\ 

137 

145 

4 

0 

0 

144 

138 

0 

0 

262 

422 

18 

0 

5*589 

3,971 

57 

0 

492 

53$ 

88 

75 

64 

ISO 

4.367 

4,054 

1,001 j 

1.265 

— 

— 

1,323 

1,133 

— 

—- 

22! 

9 

2 

0 

5,893 

6,356 


xooo centals 


0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 

55 18 

4 4 

368 309 


250 12! 

22 24 

150i 337 

511 82 

01 0 

319| 227 


601 26 

2011 798 

64 29 

2.729 2,672 


i 

7 

116! 

272 

160 

67j 

173 

122 

489 

12 

19 

112 

li 

0 

9RH 

332 

386 

565 

to 

4 

458, 

0 

1 

59 

260 

567 

1611 

73 

108 

465| 

10,207 

11,951 

2 j 

12,529 

11.374 

77 i 

291 

600 

5,657| 

15 

7 

2,037, 

267 

7 

5.2!2 ( 

1 

0 

238 

1 

1 

0 ! 

0 

; 177 

O' 

2 

648 

0 

184 

1,104 

0 

0 

189 

0 

0 

0 

6 

15 

21 

234 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

146 

20 

15 

2,247 

972 

3,344 

0 

150 

2 

20 

— 


1,116 


— 

344 

2 

2 

1,087 


«J Wool greasy. — b) Wool scoured. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


V 



COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Products and Units 

*937 

1936 

*937 

IQ36 

Products and Units 

*937 

*93« 

*937 

*93« 

United Kingdom 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Sept. 



Sept 

Sept. 

Sept 

Sept 

Wheat. 







Czechoslovakia (concluded) 






xooo centals 

190 

34 

7,386 

8,501 







Wheat flour . . . 


158 

177 

604 

653 

Wool . . . 

. . . iooo lb. 

57 

22 

933 

2,359 

Barley. 


» » 

.. . 


2,644 

2,816 

Butter . , 


0 

0 

176 

119 

Oats . 


■ a 

t 


91 

117 

Cheese , . 


176 

57 

298 

313 

Maize . 


a a 

254 

233 

6,140 

6,680 

Cacao . 


_ 

— 

1,177 

1,82! 

Rice 


» a 

13 

22 

87 

52 

Tea 



— 

154 

143 

Linseed 

. . . 

a a 



299 

544 

Coffee . 


— 

— 

1,927 

2,064 

Cotton 


a a 

xooolb. 

41 

46 

1,006 

975 






Wool . 


7.196 

14,196 

29,489 

34,282 







Butter 


i a 

1.038 

505 

70,118 

97.577 

ARGENTINA 





Cheese 


» a 

18! 

196 

29,994 

23,629 

Wheat . 
Wheat flour 

. . . iooo centals 

1,855 

131 

2,318 

186 



Cacao . 
Tea . 


» a 

a a 

1,019 

877 

1.257 
1 030 

3,444 

47,466 

5,009 

49,124 

— 


Coffee 


a a 

492 

1,252 

481 

703 

Rye. 

Barley 


5 

35 

379 

310 

— 

I 


Sweden 





Oats . 
Maize . . 


267 

19,215 

355 

25,149 



Wheat . 


iooo centals 

17 

185 

% 

112 

Linseed 


2,323 

3,384 

— 

— 

Wheat flour . . 


2 

2 

0 

0 

Cotton 


33 

137 

—■• 

— 

Rv«* 


* a 

1 

0 

0 

4* 

Wool * 

. iooo lb 

6,332 

7,672 

— 

— 

Barley . 


a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 b) 

... a a 

2,945 

2,791 

— 

—» 

Oats . . 


a a 

0 

0 

45 

8 

Butter 

a a 

112 

366 

— 

—■ 

Maize . 


a a 

0 

0 

166 

74 

Cheese . 

a a 

249 

331 

— 

— 

Rice 


a a 

0 

0 

13 

8 







Linseed . 
Cotton . 


a a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

74 

45 

104 

29 


Brazil 





Wool . 
Butter . 


iooo lb 

a a 

0 

5.902 

0 

4,072 

1,991 

0 

2,143 

0 

Coffee . . 

iooo lb. 

127,070 

146,061 

- 

- 

Cheese . 


a a 

0 

0 

223 

311 







Cacao . 


a a 


— 

705 

1,135 


Burma 





Tea . . 


a a 

—» 

_ 

77 

93 







Coffee . 


a a 

— 

— 

8,481 

8,964 

Wheat 

. . iooo centals 

0 

— 

19 

1 — 






Wheat flour 

, . a a 

0 

_ 

531 - 


SWIIZERLAND 





Burley 

• a a » 

— 

— 

0 

— 

Wheat . 







Maize 

a 

3 

— 

— 



iooo centals 

0 

1 

782 

931 

Rice , . 

. a a 

5,064 

— 

3 

— 

Rye . . 

.... 

a a 

0 

0 

7 

3 

Linseed 

a l 

— 

— 

01 ~ 

Barley 


a a 

0 

0 

208 

141 

Cotton . 

» a 

6 

— 

— 

— 

Oats . 


a a 

0 

0 

283 

320 

Wool . . 

. . iooo lb 

18 

— 

— 

— 

Maize . 


a a 

0 

0 

172 

90 

Butter . 

. . a a 

— 

— 

57 

— 

Rice 



0 

0 

10 

17 

Cheese . 

. . * > » 

— 

— 

9 

—* 

Cotton . 



0 

0 

33 

17 

Tei ... 

. . . a a 

4 

— 

384 

— 

Wool . 


iooo lb. 

35 

29 

324 

1,153 

Coftee . . 

. . . a a 

— 

— 

29 

— 

Butter 


» a 

0 

0 

9 

13 







Cheese 


9 » 

4,786 

4,277 

234 

287 


Siam 





Cacao 

Tea 

Coffee . 


a a 

0 

15 

254 

397 







a a 

2 

0 

2 

0 

159 

2,079 

170 

2,326 

Rice . . . 

. . . iooo centals 

1,327 

3,416 

- 

- 

Czechoslovakia (ire over) 






Kenya 





Wheat .... 
Wheat flour . . 

iooo centals 

a a 

6 

28 

I 

23 

1 

12 

0 

2 

) 

Coffee . . 

. . . iooo lb 

1,109 

2,915 

- 

- 

Rye . . 


a a 

0 

66 

2 







Barley . 


a a 

0 

210 

0 

0 

New Zr aland 





Oats . . 


a a 

28 

15 

0 

0 







Ma»e 


a a 

0 

0 

102 

241 

1 

o, 

3^. 

. . . iooo lb. 

1,784 

3,898 



Rice . 


a a 

0 

0 

65 

79 

... a a 

2,317 

3.964 


,,, 

Linseed 

.... 

a a 

0 

0 

20 

15 

Butter . . 

... a a 

25,064 

27,783 

— 

— 

Cotton . 


a a 

3 

5 

152 

133 

Cheese. . . 

. . a a 

12,705 

12,730 

... 

... 


a) Wool greasy — t>) Wool scoured. 


PRODUCTION 

Burma. —- At the end of October the monsoon was generally regarded as favorable. The 
raihfall was above normal. Floods occurred in the middle rains, but the destroyed areas were 
replanted. Standing crops were in good condition. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretano generate dell’lstituto, Dtrettore responsabile. 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Csechoslov* 
akia: t «* excellent, 2 m good, 3 «* average , 4 bad, 5 *» very bad; France: 100 «*» excellent, 70 ** good, 
So ** fairly good, 50 ** average, 30 « bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Sweden; 5 
*» excellent , a *» good, 3 « average, 2 » bad, 1 ** very bad; Netherlands: 90 « excellent, 70 « good , 
bo «m fairly good, 50 «• below average; Portugal: too *» excellent, 80 good, 60 m average, 40 » 
bad 20, « very bad; Switzerland: joo «■ excellent, 90 » very good, 75 «'*good, 60 » fairly good, 50 
average, 40 «- rather bad, 30 ** bad, 10 ** very bad ; U. S. S . R,: 5 «* good, 4 «« above the average # 
3 average, 2 *« below average, 1 ** Canada: 100 » crop condition promising a yield equivalent 
to the average vteld of a long series of years; United States: too «* crop condition which promises a 
normal yteld; Egypt: too *■ from June rg34, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 
yield of the last five years . — For other countries the system of the institute is employed: 100 *= crop 
condition which promises a yield equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 

Wheat: world production and international trade in 1937-38. 

The latest estimates, of the wheat crops of various European countries, 
that were received by the Institute during November, do not affect the statistics 
already known, except for a few minor revisions. Poland, Lithuania and Fin¬ 
land have slightly raised their provisional estimates while Greece and Latvia 
have slightly lowered theirs. Official estimates are still not available for Bel¬ 
gium, Denmark, France and the Irish Free State, so that we consider that 
the estimate of total European production, estimated last month at 1,510 million 
bushels, need not for the present be revised. 

In North America, the second official estimate of the Canadian crop shows, 
as usual, a small decrease below the September estimate; the final estimate, 
which in recent years has been very close to the November estimate, as is seen 
from the following table, will be published next January, 

No revision of any importance is to be noted in the estimates of other 
countries of the northern hemisphere. 

' In the southern hemisphere, where wheat is now approaching the harvest, 
the latest reports from Argentina stated that the condition of the crop, which 
had improved after the good rains of October, had again deteriorate 
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Year 

193 * 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 


Estimates of the Canadian wheat crop. 

(Million bufthelft) 


September 

November 

EituU 

Estimate 

Estimate 


. 27J 

298 

32t 

. 467 

43* 

443 

4 283 

272 

282 

. 277 

275 

27$ 

4 291 

274 

282 

* 233 

233 1) 

229 

. 188 

183 

« .. 


1) Subject to revision next January 


as a result of late frosts on 30 October and xo and 16 November, which seemed 
to have done serious damage in the main producing areas. The Government 
will publish the first provisional crop estimate only in December; last month 
we anticipated a production of 260 million bushels, against 248 last year and 
an average of 226, on the basis of the increase in acreage and a unit yield 
rather above the average. This forecast was made with the express reserve 
that the weather conditions of November and December should be normal, 
with no mischance such as rust or late frosts which sometimes seriously 
jeopardizes the outcome of a season. Now it is revealed that one such mischance 
has occurred at a critical stage in the growth of Argentine wheat, and 
although it is very difficult at present to calculate the precise consequences, 
we are obliged to make a rough estimate in order to revise our October 
estimates of world production in X937. We reduce therefore the probable total 
crop of South America, taking into account also the probable production of 
Chile, Uruguay, etc., from 310 million bushels forecast in October to 280 mil** 
lion. We have thus a drop of about 30 million, with resetvation that a fur¬ 
ther revision may be made when more precise information is received by the 
Institute 

For Australia, whose production we forecast last month at 160 million 
bushels, the first Government estimate (ib3 million bushels) coincides almost 
exactly with the forecast. Of the various States, the two largest producers. 
New South Wales and Victoria report rather smaller crops than last year, while 
South Australia and Western Australia have distinctly higher productions than 
in 1936-37* 

In the Union of South Africa the crop, having suffered from drought, 
shows, as was forecast, a considerable drop from last year, but stocks left over 
from last year will enable internal requirements to be satisfied, without having 
recourse to import. 

Taking into account the revisions suggested by the statistics and reports 
received by the Institute in November, world wheat production in 1937 is 
slightly lower than we estimated last month. 

v As regards international trade in wheat, world net exports in the first 
two months of the season were 41 million bushels in August and 37 million 
in September against 47 and 52 million in the corresponding months of 1936 
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WorW tdtatf production X) 

(UUUon burin*). 


VEAKS 

Bwqpea) 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Aria 2 ) 

Africa 



U«S4&3t 

Awn* 1924-1930 . 

MH 

m 

300 

518 

117 

164 

xsst 

m 

103). 



263 

570 

131 

197 


m 

19*2. 

1,489 


286 

503 

140 

225 

%M6 

m 


1,746 

849 

345 

572 


186 

3JP0 

ws 

1*34.. 

1,549 

816 

290 

554 


140 

3,5flfe 

U*7 

1935 . 

1,576 

922 

198 

577 j 


151 

3,561 

U32 

1936 ..... . 

1.484 

873 

297 

596 

115 

157 

3,522 


Forecast 1937 ....... 

1,510 

1,085 

280 

630 

133 

170 

3*808 

•• 


x) Not including China, Iran, Turkey and Iraq — 3 } Not including OSS 


This represents for the two months a total decrease in world demand below last 
year of about 10 million bushels a month, while our forecast made last month 
of a world import demand of 535 million bushels for the whole season meant 
only an average decrease of 5 5 million per month below last year's figures. Ne¬ 
vertheless, we maintain this estimate, for the decline of the first two months 
must certainly become smaller as the season progresses. 

The sowing of winter wheat for the coming 1937 crop in the northern 
hemisphere proceeded in favourable conditions in almost the whole of Europe 
with the exception of some parts of the western Mediterranean where the 
excessively wet autumn hampered work and caused a rather uneven germina¬ 
tion. But on the whole the condition of the newly sown crops seems quite 
good and, in many areas, better than last year. Numerical estimates of the 
area under cultivation are not yet available, but the impression is that the 
acreage under wheat is going to be at least as large as last year. In the 
U, S. S. B the season was on the whole favourable for winter sowing, though 
in some parts a certain delay in the work is reported. 

In North America, sowings were effected in generally good conditions and 
towards the end of November crops had grown well except in some parts of 
the west, where moisture was not yet sufficient. Again this year a large acreage 
under winter wheat is expected, and, though it may not reach the record of 
last year, it should nevertheless be very close to it. But it will not really be 
possible to fix the area of winter sowing until the official estimate published 
at the end of next month is known. 

Very heavy rain is reported from Canada in a large part of the area affected 
by drought, and large reserves of moisture in the sub-soil are being formed; 
this will be very important for the beginning of the next spring wheat crop. 

In North Africa, the autumn rainfall was rather variable and wheat fields 
varied in condition from one district to another, but on the whole they were 
rather good. Sowing proceeded in favourable weather in India. 

G. Capone * 
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PRODUCTION of durum wheat 


m $ 


The world production of durum wheat. 

Several large producing countries have published statistics on their production 
of durum wheat, and we reproduce them in the following table, but it mtifirt; 
be remembered that their total only represents a fraction of the total world 
production of durum wheat, for Argentina, India and the U. S. S. R., where 
hard wheat is produced on a large scale, have not yet made any estimate of 
this crop. 

Durum wheat production in some important producing countries. 


Countries 

Durum wheat production 

Million bushels 

Proportion of the total 
output of wheat 
,937 ,936 Average 

, ,931-33 

% % % 

Italy ........ 

• • 750 58.4 

570 

2 5 3 

26.0 

21.3 

Canada . 

• • • • 1) 3°7 «5 3 

Z ) 178 

1) 16 2 

6.7 

2) 6.3 

United States , . . . 

. 28 3 82 

21 8 

32 

13 

3 2 

Algeria . 

. 23 4 186 

22 9 

68 8 

62 6 

699 

French Morocco . . . 

.... 110 85 

20 O 

60 0 

694 

685 

Tunisia . 

.... 11 0 44 

95 

60 0 

45 5 

66 6 


]) September estimate — 2) Year 1935 only. 

The Institute recently conducted an inquiry into durum wheat production 
in the various countries, in order to ascertain the relative importance of this 
wheat to the total production, and although a reply is still awaited from some 
countries, the following interesting information may be supplied. 

In Europe durum wheat is cultivated in Italy (20-25 per cent, of the total 
crop), in Czechoslovakia (40 per cent), in Greece (almost half the acreage, but 
there is reason to believe that hard wheat is counted among durums) and in 
Malta (almost entirely durum wheat) A smaller proportion is produced in 
Bulgaria (5 per cent.) and Romania (3 per cent.) and an almost negligible 
proportion in Germany and Poland 

The production of durum wheat in North America is shown in the table. 

In South America, Columbia reported a proportion of 15 per cent., Chile 
xo per cent, and Uruguay 8 to 10 per cent.; these three countries regularly 
supply statistics of durum wheat, but there are no estimates available yet 
for 1937-38. Argentina reported a proportion of about 30 to 40 per cent., 
but it has not yet any statistics on hand, and only after the results of the agri¬ 
cultural census, just taken, are known, will it be possible to collect on a 
reliable basis the estimates of different qualities of wheat. 

In Asia, Cyprus and the French Mandated States of Syria produce solely 
durum wheat. In India, where the production of this wheat can be estimated 
on the average at about 40 million bushels (about tz per cent, of the total), 










the Government, at the suggestion of the Institute, proposes to obtain detailed 
statistics of the durum wheat yield in 1936, when the final estimate of the crop 
is made in August 1938. 

In Africa, apart from the three countries of French North Africa, which 
already publish regular statistics of durum wheat production, there may be 
mentioned Tripolitania (25 per cent,), Cyrenaica (80 per cent.) and, with 
negligible proportions, Kenya (1 per cent,) and Union of South Africa (2 percent,), 

0 , C. 


Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats. 
Europe. 

Germany During October rainfall was well distrbuted throughout the country 
as in the previous month. Soil moisture was considered sufficient in 67 per cent 
of the agricultural land, fairly considerable in 4 per cent and poor in about 29 per 
cent Sowings of winter cereals have grown well and look satisfactory Mild weather 
has particularly favoured the germination of winter rye but all winter cereals are grow¬ 
ing better than last year’s crops, 

Crop conditions on 1 November, in the system of the country, compared with 
those of 1 November 1936 were as follows winter wheat 2 5 (3 o), winter rye 2 5 (3.0) 
winter barley 2 4 {2.8) and winter spelt 25 (29) 

Belgium October was fine and mild with only light and infrequent rams The 
first sowings of winter wheat have sprouted well 

Bulgaria After the moist and warm conditions of the first half of October, 
the weather was fine and dry up to the last days of the month when wet condi¬ 
tions returned. Despite the weather, gathering and threshing of the crop were com¬ 
pleted at the end of the month in all parts The conditions were very favourable, 
however, for the sowing of winter cereals Wheat and barley sowings were finished 
in nearly all parts Sprouting and growth were good as a result of warm weather 
and plentiful soil moisture. Tlie conditions, by enabling deep ploughing, were favour¬ 
able for preparations for spring sowings 

According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to spelt this year is 
about 24,100 acres against 30,100 in 1936 and 27,20 on the average of the five 
years ending 1935, percentages, 80 o and 88 4 The corresponding production is esti 
mated at about 274,200 centals against 315,300 and 237,1 oo, percentages, 87 o and 115 7 

The area cultivated to meslin this year is about 201,200 acres against 214,200 in 
193b and 223,200 on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 93 9 and 
90 2 The corresponding production is estimated at about 2,272,000 centals (3,918,000 
bushels) against 2,594 000 (4472,000) and 2,370,000 (4,087,000), percentages87 6 and 05 9 

Estonia Winter cereals were in better condition than a month earlier and at the 
same date a year ago The condition of winter wheat, according to the system of 
the country, was 3 5 and that of winter rye 3 7 

France' October was, generally speaking, fine and dry General tain however 
at the end of the month relieved the drought that often made field-work laborious 
in the centre, north and east. In the west the rainfall during October was heavier 
and floods occurred in some departments of the south-west at the beginning of Nov- 
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ember, A fall in temperature was accompanied by snowfalls In mountain areas of 
the south-west. 

Preparation of the land and winter sowing proceeded rapidly in very good 
weather and are early. Wheat sowing had progressed well at the end of October and 
the first shoots were generally rapid and vigorous, despite some damage by field- 
mice, it is officially considered that wheat-fields this year will cover rather a larger 
acreage than last year, but as an estimate has not yet been published, the infor¬ 
mation is vague. The acreage under minor cereals seems to be average; the sprouting 
of winter rye, barley and oats has been good and the growth of the young plants 
was very satisfactory at the beginning of November. 

Greece: The latest estimates of the cereal crops ate generally Rightly smaller 
than the earlier figures, the decrease being greatest in the case of wheat but much 
smaller in the case of rye, barley and oats. 

The weather conditions of September and mid-October were favourable for 
preparatory work and for sowing 

According to the mast recent estimate, the area cultivated to meslin this year 
is about 161,600 acres against 135,400 in 1936 and 133,900 on the average of the five 
yearsending 1935; percentages, 1194 and 1207 The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 985,000 centals (1 698,200 bushels) against 853,900 (1,472,300) and 
757,400 (1,305,900); percentages, 115.3 and 1300 

Hungary • During the three weeks between 5 and 26 October, weather was dry, 
sunny and warm. Precipitation over much of the country was very light Day 
temperatures were normal during the first two weeks and above normal during the last 
week Night frosts were frequently reported. 

Autumn sowing is in progress everywhere. At the end of the period mentioned, 
the sowing of winter rye and barley was finished The crops sprouted well and grew 
evenly Early-sown winter wheat also sprouted well and was growing vigorously 
The late crops, however, did not germinate easily owing to the drought In some places, 
neither winter sowing nor Feld work for spring crops could be completed. 

Irish Free State, The weather during the greater part of October was mild and 
dry, so that conditions for late harvesting and for prepartion for autumn sowings 
were good 

Italy * The weather between mid-September and mid-October was generally 
unfavourable to cereal crops in north and central Italy Heavy rains delayed or im¬ 
peded the preparations of land for sowings and held up the growth of seedlings in 
mountainous areas In south Italy and in the islands weather conditions, though 
unfavourable in the second half of September, were better in the first half of October 
when rainfall was normal and enabled work and sowing to progress By 15 October 
the sowings of wheat and other cereals were completed in all parts except some of the 
hilly and mountainous districts 

Latvia * October was marked by drought and high temperatures which somewhat 
delayed the sowing of winter cereals. 38 per cent, of the crop correspondents reported 
that winter wheat was in average condition, 48 per cent, that it was better than aver¬ 
age and 14 per cent, that it was below average. Corresponding figures for winter rye 
were 32 per cent., 59 per cent, and 9 per cent. 

Poland: The mild, sunny and rather wet autumn experienced in the greater part 
of the country was favourable for sowings and for the growth of winter wheat. The 
condition of the wheat, rye and barley crops on 15 October was 3.5 against 2.6 for 
wheat and rye and 2,9 for barley at the same date last year. According to the 
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PRODUCTION 


CEREALS 


Area and production of rye . 


COUMRirS 

f) Area 

f) Production 

1937 

iq 3 ^ 

I93b 

393 b 

1936 / 

1937 

Aver 

age 

1931 

to 

1935 

1931 / 

1932 

to 

1935/ 

1936 

o A !937 
/0 *937/3* 

1 > 93 ? 
j 1937/38 

1936 

*936/37 

1 

Average 
*93* 
to 1933 

*93*/32 

to 

*935/36 

*937 

*937/3® 

1036 

*936/37 

Average 
*93* 
to X933 

*93*/33 

to 

1955/36 

1 

% ^ 

/0 *937/38 

4936 

*936, 
*937 
- IOC 

Aver 

1 

“ 100 

*936 

*936/ 
IQS'* 
- loo 

Aver 

«*xoo 

1 

000 acres 

|| 1,000 centals 

i 000 bushels 

Albania 

8 

1 

7 

7 

106 1 

1157 

1 64 

65 

1 

74 

114 

116 

132 

98 7 

864 

Germans 

10 270 

11,154 

11.056 

92 1 

1 92 9 

j 149 081 

162 844 

171328 

266 217 

290 793 

305 945 

915 

870 

Austria 

891 

921 

947 

96 8 

l 1 94 1 

, 9 425 

10 420 

13 130 

16 830 

18,608 

23 447 

904 

71 8 

♦lielgiunt 

378 

385 

479 

98 3 

i 78 9 

1 

1 

7 873 

10 608 


14060 

18 944 

. 

. 

Bulgaria 

456 

489 

517 

93 l 

88 1 

I 1 4,644 

4 585 

4,880 

8 293 

8 188 

8 714 

101 3 

95 2 

♦Jlemn irk 

343 

327 

350 

105 1 

1 98 1il 

4 392 

5,490 


7 842 

9,804 



♦Spain 


1,471 

1,466 


1 

t. 

10,110 

12,150 


18 053 

21 697 



Lstom 1 

368 

338 

363 

109 0 

1014 

4,541 

3 384 

4 204 

8 109 

6 044 

7,507 

1342 

108 0 

Finland 

598 

1 593 

570 

100 8 

1 105 0 

J 9127 

7 143 

7.768 

16 299 

12 755 

13,87! 

127 8 

1175 

I*rance 

1636 

1.634 

1,712 

100 1 

95 6 

16 325 

15 764 

18 042 

29,152 

28,150 

32,218 

103 6 

905 

Greece 

176 

' 160 

178 

109 9 

I 98 7! 

i 1 J 450 

I 926! 1.270 

2 588 

1 654 

2 267 

156 5 

1142 

Ilungarv 

1.516 

1,607 

1.568 

94 3 

96 7 

12 849 

J 15 744 

15.9781 

22 945 

28 115 

28.53 2 

816 

80 4 

♦Irish I ree 


f 



1 1 









State 


2 

3 


1 


1 38 

48 

| 

68 

85 

1 


Italj 

259 

261 

285 

99 4 

1 91 0J 

3 193 

2914 

3,517 

5 701 

5 204 

6.281 

109 5 

90 8 

Lat\ li «) 

705 

637 

618 

110 7 

1 114 li 

9 228 

f 6 241 

6,864 

16 479 

11 1451 

12.257 

(1479 

134 4 

Lithuania 

1.259 

1.216 

U3I 

103 5 

102 3 

13 249 

11 935 

12.548, 

23,658 

21 313 

22.407 

! Ill 0 

105 6 

Luxemburg 

19 

1 19 

19 

100 0 

101 3 

274 

251 

27C* 

489 

449 

481 

109 1 

101 7 

Norwav 

15 

1 '5 

15 

100 0 

94 9i 

260 

238 

246 

465 

425 

443 

| 109 4 

1049 

Netherlands 

557 

554 

449 

100 6 

124 0, 

10,926 

10,673 

9 168 

19511 

19 059 

16 371 

102 4 

1192 

Poland 

14.141 

14.410 

14,160 

98 1 

99 9 

1 128 530 

140 302 

140 95^ 

229 518 

250 541 

251 701 

916 

912 

Portugal 

5691 388 

376 

| 146 4 

151 1 

2 600 

1 941 

2,573 

4 642 

3 466 

4,595 

134 0 

101 0 

Romania 

1,060 

1 041 

939 

101 8 

112 9! 

9,350 

9 992 

7,063 

16 697 

17,842 

12613 

93 6 

132 4 

Sweden 

519 

530 

547 

97 9 

94 8 

9511 

7,779 

9,393 

16 984 

13 891 

16.773 

122 3 

101 3 

Switzerland 

37 

38 

42 

97 2 

89 f 

679 

603 

773 

1213 

1.077 

1,381 

J 1125 

87 8 

Czecho 














Slovakia 

2,390 

2 494 

2.512 

95 8 

95 2 

32,730 

31 667 

38 849 

58 447 

56 549 

69 374 

1103 4 

842 

Yugoslavia 

627 

628 

615 

! 99 9 

102 1 

4614 

4.481 

4,593 i 

8 239 

8 002 

8,202 

103 0 

1005 

Total k u rope 

38076 

39134 

38726 

973 

983 

432650 

449892 

473485 

772 590 

803386 

845512 

962 

914 

♦USSR 



62627 




• 

483 652 



863 667 


• 

Canada 

894 

635 

712 

140 8 

125 6 

3219 

2 397 

3 615 

5 749 

4281 

6 456 

1343 

890 

United 














States 

3,960 

2,757 

3,021 

143 6 

131 1 

29047 

14310 

19 027 

51 869 

25 554 

33 977 

203 0 

152 7 

Total N Am 

4,854 

3392 

3,733 

1431 

1300 

32266 

16,707 

22642 

57618 

29835 

40433 

1931 

142 5 

Turkey 

875 

909 

670 

96 2 

130 6 

10 540 

9,889 

5 824 

18 822 

17,660 

10,400 

106 6 

1810 

Algeria 

4 

4 

3 

97 6 

1144 

23 

16 

17 

4! 

29 

31 

142 6 

1340 

♦French 














Morocco 

• 

7 

3 


* • 


20 

12 


35 

22 


... 

♦Argentina I 

>) 2,125 ( 

5)2,204 ( 

5) 1,731 

96 4 

122 8 


4,189 

5,626 

. 

7480 

10047 


* 

Totals J 

43,809 

43,439 

K 

43,132 

101.8 

101.6 

475,479 

476,504 

501,968 

849,071 

850,910 

896,376 

99.8 

94.7 


See notes on page ft 74 
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Area and production of barley . 


COUNTJUKS 

i) Area 

f) Production 

1937 

*937' 

1938 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

Aver 

age 

1931 
to 

1935 

1931 / 

1932 

to 

1935/ 

*93* 

0 12 11 

/0 1937/38 

1937 

1937/38 

1936 

i93*/37 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

x933/3<> 

1937 

*937/3# 

1936 

1936/37 

Average 

0 / *937 

1937/38 

193 * 

1936 / 
1937 
» 100 

Aver 

* 100 

to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/3* 

1936 

1936 / 
*937 
= 100 

Aver. 

■9»XOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Albania 

11 

11 

13 

981 

83 7i 

1 

108 

95 

I 

142 

226 

198 

295 

1140 

764 

German} 

4,235 

4,041 

3,958 

104 8 

107 0 

78 184 

74,937 

71,837 

162 886 

156,122 

149 663 

104 3 

1088 

tustrm 

397 

403 

415 

98 5 

95 6 . 

5,505 

6,130 

6,123 

11,469 

12,771 

12,757 

89 8 

89.8 

♦Belgium 

61 

74 

86 

82 5 

71 \\ 


1 748 

2,016 

% 9 

3 642 

4,199 



Bulgaria 

530 

537 

569 

98 8 

93 % 

7,044 

7 109 

6,444 

14,675 

14810 

13 426 

99 1 

109 3 

•Beam irk 

906 

912 

860 

994 

105 4 


19,802 

21 594 


41,255 

45,823 


... 

♦Spam 


4,528 

4,683 



. 

37 690 

52 784 


78,523 

109,968 



rstoma 

220 

250 

263 

880 

83 7 

1,807 

1,915 

2 280 

3,765 

3 989 

4,750 

94 4 

79 3 

PtnUtul 

324 

324 

312 

100 0 

103 7 

3,836 

4,165 

3,958 

7 992 

8,676 

8,245 

92 1 

969 

Irante 

1,765 

1,837 

1,795 

96 1 

98 3 

21,963 

22,467 

23,516 

45 758 

46.807 

48 993 

97 8 

934 

Greece 

566 

511 

536 

1108 

105 6 ! 

5,051 

3,388 

4 268 

10,523 

7 058 

8,892 

149 1 

1183 

Hungary 

1,180 

1,161 

1,152 

101,6 

102 4 

10.412 

14,514 

13 832 

21692 

30 238 

28,818 

717 

75 3 

•Irish Tr. St, 


130 

124 

# 1 

! 


2,739 

2.836 


5 707 

5,908 

121*3 

„ 

Italv 

483 

482 

510 

100 1 

94 7 

5,149 

4,246 

4,944 

10,728 

8845 

10300 

1042 

h it via 

4^9 

468 

458 

95 9 

98 0 

4,750 

3 639 

4,417 

9,897 

7,580 

9,202 

1306 

107 5 

Lithuania 

529 

529 

501 

99 9 

105 5 

5,449 

5,128 

5,369 

11,353 

10,683 

11 ; ,I85 

1063 

1015 

Luxemburg 

5 

5 

8 

100 0 

66 3, 

68 

65 

99 

142 

134 

207 

105 9 

68 7 

♦Malta 8) 


5 

6 


l 


83 

113 


173 

236 

, 

,, 

Not wax 

149 

149 

143 

997 

103 8 

2,864 

2,531 

2 420 

5,967 

5.273 

5,042 

1132 

1183 

Netherlands 

122 

106 

69 

1160 

177 7 

3 091 

2,668 

1,715 

6,439 

5,559 

3,573 

1158 

1802 

Poland 

3,046 

2 933 

2,993 

103 9 

101 8 

28,881 

30.896 

31,894 

60 169 

64,367 

66 447 

93 5 

906 

1 ortugal 

194 

193 

171 

100 4 

1132 

957 

769 

942 

1,994 

1,603 

1 962 

124 4 

101 7 

Romania 

3,780 

3,980 

4,411 

95 0 

85 7, 

19,0711 35,535 

28 929 

39 732 

74 033 

60,270 

53 7 

65 7 

1 11 Kingdom 





i 









I ngl a W 

823 

819 

879 

100 5 

93 7 

12.835 14.851 

15 922 

26.740 

30,940 

33 171 

864 

806 

Scotl md 

82 

72 

781 113 5 

105 3 

1,725 

1,478 

1,626 

3 593 

3.080 

3,388 

116 7 

106 1 

•Jv Ireland 

3 

3 

2 

98 21 144 6 


62 

43 


130 

90 


... 

‘"Widen 

255 

255 

270 99 6 

94 2 

4,306 

4,404 

4,746 

8.97C 

9,175 

9,889 

97 8 

907 

Switzerland 

11 

10 15 

102 5 

70 3 

181 

155 

253 

377 

322 

528 

1171 

71 4 

s/tthosl , 

1,658 

1,565 

1,680 

105 9 

98 7 

24 582 

22 462 

26,570 

51 2 U 

46,797 

55 354 

109 4 

925 

A ugoslavia 

1,030 

1,05! 

1,043 

98 0 

98 7 

8 443 

9,322 

8.959 

17 590 

19.421 

18 665 

906 

94 2 

/ ftal X urof>f 

21844 

21692 

22242 

100 7 

98 2 

256 262 

272869 

271205 

533891 

568 481 

565,022 

93 9 

94 5 

•t S S R 

2)21,574 

2)20.150 

18.869 

107 1 

114.3 



145,729 



303,607 


... 

Canada 

4.331 

4.432 

3,741 

97 7 

1158 

41 265 

34,523 

34 486 

85 969 

71 922 

71.846 

119 5 

1197 

1 mted States 

11,166 

8 322 

10 5961 134 2 

105 4; 

111,840 

70,777 

101,177 

233 000 

147 452 

210,785 

1580 

1105 

/ otal V A m 

15*497 

12 754 

14*337 

121 5 

108/ 

153105, 105,300 

135663 

318969 

219*374 

282*631 

145 4 

1129 

•Cyprus. 


HOI 107 




908 

777 


1,891 

1,618 

m 


Chosen 

2,685 

2.616 

2,481 

102 7 

108 2 

30,112 

22.292 

22,578 

62,734 

46 442 

47.038 

135 1 

1334 

♦Iraq 


2,000 

3) 1.270 




12.12513) 6,449 


25 262 

3 ) 13 435 


.. 

Japan 

1 866 

1.918 

1,979 

97 3 

943 

34 727 

33 098 

36 327 

72,349 

68,955 

75,683 

104 9 

956 

•Palestine 



494 


. 1 


1,216 

1,045 


2,534 

2.178 


. . 

Syria 8jt ]>b 

795 

727 

766 

109 3 1 103 7, 

7,209 

6,792 

6,322 

15,019 

14 151 

13 170 

106 I 

1140 

•Iransjord. 



- 

_ 

- | 


371 

535 


772 

1,114 


. 

Turkev 

4,408 

4,484 

3,762 

98.3 

1172 

50,375 

50,788 

32,890j 

104,949 

105,810 

68,522 

99 2 

153 2 

Total Aita 

9,754 

9*745 

8*988 

1001 

108 6 

122423 

112,970 

98117 

255051 

235358 

204413 

1084 

1248 

Algeria 

2.951 

3,120 

3,240 

946 

91 1 

12,487 

14,150 

16,486 

26,015 

29.480 

34,347 

882 

75 7 

Egypt 

271 

282 

308 

959 

88 0 

5,074 

5.196 

4 847 

10,571 

10,825 

10 098 

97 7 

1047 

• Eritrea 


91 

56 


. 


440 

331 


916 

689 


. 

Eil)\a . . 

346 

179 

407 

193 1 

85 2; 

1 243 

2b! 

1,019 

2,589 

543 

2,124 

476 6 

121.9 

F, Morocco 

4.201 

4,104 

5) 3.684 

102 4 


16,755 

33 651 

5) 25,173 

34,907 

70 108 

5) 52,4441 

49 8 

— 

Tunisia 

1,503 

741 

1.240 

202,8 

121 2 

4,409 

1,653 

5,027| 

9,186 

3,445; 

10,472 

266 7 

87 7 

7 otal Afnca 

9*272 

8,426 

8,879 

110 0 

104 4 

39,968 

54,911 

52.552| 

83,268, 

114,401 \ 

109,485 

728 

761 

•Argentina 

6) 1,927 

6) 1*925 

6) 1,746 

1001 

1104 


14.330 

13 694 


29,855 

28,530 

. 

• 

•Chile 


178 

161 


j 


2,169 

2,394 


4,519. 

4,987 

. • 

.. • 

•Uruguay 

. 

49 

18 

• 

. 


38! 

129 


| 794! 

268 

... 

•• 

•N Zealand 7 ) 

31 i 

26 

27 

1215 

1134 

, 

373 

306 


778 

637 

... ! 

... 

Totals 

563*7 

52,617 

54,446 

1074 


571.758 

546.050 

557,537 

1.191.179 

1,137,614 

1,161,351 

104.7 

102.6 


See not« on page S 74 
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Area and production of oats . 




f) Area 



\ 


f) Production 






1936 

1936 / 

X937 

Aver¬ 

age 

X93X 

% 222 

* 937.38 

1937 

1937/38 

1936 

1936/37 

Average 

1931 
to 1935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 



Average 

1931 
to *935 

1931/32 

to 

1935/36 

/0 1937/36 

Countries 

X937 

1937/ 

1938 

1935 

*93i/ 

1932 

to 

1935/ 

1936 

1936 

1936 

1937 

S>c XOO 

Aver. 

=* 100 

1937 

1937/38 

1936 

1936/37 

1936 

1936 / 

1937 

93.100 

Aver. 

■» XQO 


j 1,000 acres 



1,000 centals 

x,ooo bushels 



Albania . . 

24 

25 

24 

97.2 

100.7 

181 

190 

234 

565 

595 

730 

95.0 

77.4 

Germany. . 

7,030 

6,866 

7,791 

102.4 

90/2 

129,378 

123,865 

135,125 

404,304 

387.074 

422.261 

104.5 

95.7 

Austria . . 

698 

713 

755 

97.9 

92.4 

9,116 

9,421 

9,180 

28,488 

29,439 

28.687 

%.8 

99.3 

♦Belgium . . 

521 

534 

648 

97.6 

80.5 

, * 

12,196 

15,245 


38.111 

47,640 


124!o 

Bulgaria . . 

269 

299 

299 

90.1 

90.1 

2,734 

2,998 

2,205 

8.544 

9,368 

6.890 

91.2 

♦Denmark. . 

928 

933 

943 

99.5 

98.4 

« , 0 

18,437 

22,120 

57,616 

69,123 



♦Spain . . . 


1,358 

1,917 

... 


* « * 

12.183 

14.774 


38,070 

* 46,169 


.. • 

Estonia . . 

358 

341 

350 

104 9 

102.3 

3.168 

2,509 

3,106 

9,900 

7,842 

9,706 

1*26.2 

102.0 

Finland . . 

1,122 

1,087 

1,142 

103.2 

98.3 

14,771 

14,357 

14,815 

46.159 

44,864 

46,295 

102 9 

99.7 

France . . 

7,952 

8,134 

8,312 

97.fi 

95.7 

100.477 

92.914 

105,481 

313.989 

290,354 

329,626 

108.1 

95.3 

Greece . . . 

415 

335 

336 

123.8 

123.2 

3.169 

2.081 

2,244 

9.904 

6,502 

7,013 

152.3 

141.2 

Hungary . . 

572 

529 

560 

108.2 

102.3 

5,184 

5,776 

6,053 

16,201 

18,049 

18,914 

89.8 

85.7 

♦Irish Free 










State . . 


559 

617 




11,580 

13,211 


36,188 

41.283 



Italy . . . 

1,069 

1,075 

1.093 

*99.4 

97.9 

13,629 

10,545 

12,165 

42,591 

32,952 

38,015 

1*29.3 

I12.0 

Latvia . . . 

828, 

838 

784 

98.8 

105.7 

9,029 

6,270 

7.808, 

28,214 

19,595 

24,401 

144.0 

115.6 

Lithuania . 

861 

883 

867 

97.6 

99.4 

8.595 

7310 

8,274 

26.860 

22.845 

25,856 

117.6 

103.9 

Luxemburg . 

65 

65 

69 

100.0 

94.1 

924 

836 

1,002 

2,887 

2.612 

3,132 

110.5 

92.2 

Norway . . 

2MJ 

210 

231 

100.3 

91.4 

4.260 

3.775 

3.835 

13,314 

11,797 

11,983 

112.9 

111,1 

Netherlands. 

358 

333 

339 

107.4 

105.7 

9.420 

6,988 

6,277 

29,438 

21,836 

19.615 

134.8 

150.1 

Poland . . . 

5,672 

5,572 

5,458 

101.8 

103.9 

53,132 

58,204 

55,256 

166.035 

181,887 

172,675 

91.3 

962 

Portugal. . 


657 

442 

110.1 

163.6 

2,360 

1,847 

1,962 

7.376 

5,770 

6,132 

127.8 

120.3 

Romania . . 

1,986 

2,035 

96.0 

93.7 

8.388 

18.676 

14,446 

26.211 

58,362 

45.144 

44.9 

58.1 

United Kin¬ 
gdom: 












Engl, and 
Wales . . 

1,222 

1.420 

1,510 

86.1 

81.0 

20.250 

24,192 

26,746 

63.280 

75,600 

83,580 

83.7 

75.7 

Scotland . 

816 

829 

840 

98.5 

97.1 

15,322 

14,381 

15,178 

47.880 

44,940 

47,432 

106.5 

100.9 

•N. Ireland . 

257 

265 

282 

96.9 

91.0 


5,796 

5,87« 


18,112 

18.370 



Sweden . . 

1,641 

1,654 

1,629 

99.2 

100.7 

27,673 

27,293 

25,755 

86.476 

85.291 

80.484 

lbV.4! 

10*7.4 

Switzerland. 

27 

26 

35 

104.1 

77.5 

514 

440 

647 

1,605 

1,375 

2,022 

116.8 

! 79.4 

Czecho¬ 
slovakia . 

1,920 

1.888 

1,972 

101.7 

| 97.4 

30.255 

26.860 

29.417 

94.547 

83,938 

91.928 

112.6 

102.8 

Yugoslavia . 

846 

890 

902 

95.0 

! 93.8 

6,565 

7,342 

6.686 

20.517 

22,942 

20.894 

89.4 

98.2 

TotalEurope 

36,605 

36.655 

37,775 

99.9 

96.9 

478,494 

469,070 

493,897 

1,495,285 

1,465,829 

1,543,415 

102.0 

96.9 

•U. S S. R. . 

2 ) 43,193 

2 ) 43,525 

42,460 

99 2 

101.7 

i 


329,727 



1,030,389 

... 


Canada . . 

13,049 

13,118 

13,468 

99.5 

96.9 

93,319 

92,405 

118.509 

291.622 

288.764 

370.342 

101.0 

78.7 

United States 

35,933 

33,213 

37,553 

108.2 

95.7 

368,640 

252,512 

310,094 

1.152.000j 

789,100] 

969.044 

146.01 

118.9 

Total N. A m. 

48,982 

46,331 

51,021 

105.7 

96.0 

461,959 

344,917 

428,603 

1,443,622 

1.077,864 

1,339,386 

133.9 

107.8 

Syria & Leb. 

27 

28 

30 

93.9 

87.6 

237 

241 

278 

741 

752 

868 

98.4 

85.4 

Turkey . . 

554 

1,099 

433 

50.4 

127.7 

5,307 

4,751 

3,715! 

16,583 

14.846 

11,611 

111.7 

142.8 

Algeria. . . 

477 

473 

476 

101.0 

100.3 

2.866 

3,869 

2,931 

8.957 

12,090 

9,160 

74.1 

97.8 

Fr. Morocco 

94 

80 

5) 66 

116.8 

— 

926 

425 

5) 497! 

2,894 

1,328 

5) 1,552 

218.0 


Tunisia . . 

126 

62 

65 

204.0 

195.1 

. 441 

220 

481 

1.378 

689 

1,502 

200.0 

91.7 

Total N.Afr. 

697 

615 

607 

113.3 

.114.6 

4,233 

4,514 

3,909 

13,229 

14,107 

12,214 

93.7 

108.3 

♦Argentina . 

6) 3,237 

6) 3.158 

6)3.434 

102.5 

94.3 


17,461 

19,061 


54,564 

59,566 


... 

♦Chile . . . 

.. . 

282 

202 



... 

2,206 

1,966 

,.. 

6,894 

6,144 


. . . 

♦Uruguay , - 

... 

213 

181 




1,449 

841 

... 

1 4,529 

2,62* 

... 


•New 














Zealand 7). 

286 

316 

371 

90.6 

77.2 


1,410 

1,311 

... 

4.407 

4,096 


... 

Totals 

* 6,865 

84,728 

89,866 

102.5 

96.7 

950/230 

* 23,493 

930,402 

2 , 969 , 4(0 

1 

! 

2 , 907,494 

115.4 

102,1 


(t) The years Indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere/ double years to 
the soutbera. — *> Countries not included in the totals. — f) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the 
probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production are available bat aot those of area. — 
<*) Winter crop. —> s) Spring crop. — x) Including spelt. — 2) Area provided for in the Plan. — 3) Average of three 
years. — 4,) Cultivation by Europeans only. — 5) Incomplete data. — 6) Area sown. — 7) Area includes that for 
chaff, hay, feeding-off, etc, — 8) Barley and meslin. 
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report of the State Meteorological Institute, the crop condition of winter cereals 
remained unchanged in the second half of October 

According to provisional estimates, the production of straw of winter cereals 
is 281,800,000 centals (14,090,000 short tons) and of spring cereals straw 105,600,000 
(5,280,000). The relative {decreases below last years production are 249 per cent, 
and 18 per cent 

Romania: Prepartion of the land for sowing of winter cereals was effected in 
very good conditions By 10 November sowing was almost finished. Early sown 
crops have sprouted normally and are growing well It is estimated that the acreage 
under winter wheat this year will be higher than last year. 

•United Kingdom * The weather during October was mainly fine and dry, though 
rain fell in the last week Good progress was made with stubble cleaning, but plough¬ 
ing and autumn sowing were delayed by the hardness of the ground in many districts. 
In Scotland conditions were good for late harvesting Grains of all cereals were of 
good or very good quality on the whole 

Czechoslovakia September this year was a month of average temperature but 
rather wet, with the exception of the eastern border regions October was warmer 
and drier. The .sowing of winter cereals, though delayed in places at first by wet 
weather, was already mostly completed or being completed on 1 November, especially 
after beet and potato crops Wheat has sprouted well in warm wet weather and is 
growing very satisfactorily. 

The crop condition of winter cereals was definitely better this year than last 
year at this time On 1 November crop condition in the system of the country 
was 2 1 for wheat and rye, against 3 2 for wheat and 3 3 for rye last year. From 
several areas the appearance of numerous field-mice was reported, threatening winter 
cereals Slugs also have been prevalent in many places. Otherwise no insect da¬ 
mage or disease worth noting has been reported 

According to the most recent estimate, the [area cultivated to meslin this year 
is about it, 600 acres against 15,300 m 1936 and 17,400 on 1 the average of the five 
years ending 1935, percentages, 95 o and 83 8 The corresponding production is 
estimated at about 191,000 centals (329,000 bushels) against 202,000 (348,000) and 
246,000 (425,000), percentages, 947 and 77 5 

Yugoslavia Despite the extended use of selected varieties, particularly of wheat, 

'' bankut ’ ’ and " starabanatska " having now replaced nearly all other varieties, 
especially in the main growing areas, the unit yield was not very satisfactory this 
year and can be described only as average The yield of other grains was also 
mediocre, particularly in the case of rye and oats 

During tlic first two decades of October weather was variable, cloudy, rather 
cold and wet with many instances of morning fog Snow fell in mid-October on the 
high plateaux During the second decade weather became warmer, dry and sunny 
These conditions were very favourable for preparatory work and for the sowings 
of winter cereals which were in full swing at the beginning of November. 

U. S 5 . R.- By 10 November threshing was completed over an area of 185,972,000 
acres, or 83 per cent, of the acreage harvested. At the same date winter cereals had 
been sown over an area of 89,061,000 acres, or 97 per cent of the plan against 
92,144,000, also 97 per cent of the plan, by 10 November last year. 

In the second and third decades of October and the first decade of November, 
the weather was on the whole mild In the second decade of October there was more 
or less heavy rain almost everywhere while in the third decade it was rather dry. 
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In the first decade of November, there was rain in some areas and even heavy rain 
in north Caucasus and south-west Ukraine. 

According to reports of the meteorological service, the condition of the winter 
grain crops at the end of the first decade of November, in most of the Ukraina 
was better than average or good. The mild and wet weather of October and the 
first decade of November and the normal fall in temperature were favourable for 
the growth of the sowings which are now tillering. In the southeast of the Donetz 
province, in the south of the Nikolayev and west of Odessa where rains have not 
been plentiful, the crop condition of winter cereals was generally satisfactory and 
average or good on well prepared land 


America. 

irgentiwe (Telegram of x7 November)- In the cereal growing area, comprising 
the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa be, Entre Rios, Cordoba, and the Territory of 
La Pampa, the condition of cereals varies from average to good In the north of this 
area the threshing of wheat is making good progress. 

Canada' The preliminary estimate of the area to be sown to winter wheat this 
year is 690,000 acres. The revised estimate of last year's sowings is 781,000 acres 
while the average of the preceding five years was 626,000 acres, percentages, 88 3 and 
110.2. The condition of the crop on 31 October was 93 as compared with 107 a 
year ago Rye sowings are estimated at 517,000 acres against 79c),000 acres and an 
average of 590,000 acres, percentages, 64 7 and 87.6. Condition on 31 October was 
84 against 76. 

The proportion of land intended for next year’s crops that had been ploughed up 
to 3T October 1937 * s estimated at 45 per cent, compared with 46 per cent, up to 
the same date in 1936 

Umted States. Winter wheat showed some improvement in the last week of October 
except in central States and along the Pacific Reseeding was resumed on a large 
scale throughout Kansas, although the subsoil moisture was still deficient 

The first week of November favoured the grow th of winter cereals but most of the 
west continued dry In parts of Missouri and Iowa the plant has a poor stand and 
much reseeding will be necessary 


Africa 

Algeria. Temperatures were very changeable with intervals of scirocco There 
were floods in Oran. Sowings have begun generally The rain will probably 
result in good sprouting especially in the west and along the coast. Work was done 
in good conditions in the west and in fairly good conditions in the east. 

Egypt: Tillage was in active progress and small areas in some provinces were 
already sown with wheat during the last two weeks of October. Germination and 
growth are satisfactory. Tillage and sowing were retarded especially in Lower Egypt 
owing to rainfall at the end of the month. 

The early crops of autumn millet in Middle Egypt are progressing towards matu¬ 
ration and harvesting was begun in few areas. Formation of the cobs is in progress 
in TJpper Egypt. Crop condition is slightly above the average. 

French Morocco: Rain returned at the end of September throughout Morocco, The 
temperature everywhere dropped considerably. However in some areas of the south 
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the rainfall was still insufficient. Barley fields already sown permit a forecast that 
in parts of the country the acreage under this crop will be above average* Durum 
wheat for sowing has been bought by the Administration to be distributed with the 
aid of the Societes Indigenes de Prevoyance, in the areas that at present lack it. 
Field work was in full swing aud a large use of fertilisers is reported. 

Union of South Africa: The first estimate of wheat production in the 1937-38 
season is 7,220,000 centals (12,030,000 bushels). This is a heavy drop of 25.2 per cent, 
from last year's production of 9,646,000 (16,077,000), and is also 16.8 per cent, below 
the five-year average of 8,682,000 (14,470,000). 

The wet weather that had adversely affected crops in the south-west was succeeded 
by fine spring weather in September and crops improved. On the south coast, follow¬ 
ing heavy rains cereals were looking fine. But in the Karroo crops were suffering from 
lack of rain. In the border districts and northwest no harvest was expected at the 
end of September as a result of the prolonged drought 

In the Orange Free State drought and the hard soil have delayed ploughing. 
Most of the winter crops would be ruined unless rain came soon. 

In the Transvaal fine rains fell in the higbveld in September and the wheat crop 
was very promising at the end of the month., but conditions were still too dry in 
the centre 


Oceania. 

Australia: The latest estimate of the production of wheat by states in the 1037-38 
season is as follows- Western Australia 18,095,000 centals (31,659,000 bushels), against 
12,775,000 (2r,291,000) last season, South Australia 23,400,000 (39,000,000) against 
17 220.000 (28,715,000), New Suuth Wales 28,500,000 (47,500,000) against 32,902,000 
(54,837,000), Victoria 24.000,000 (*jo,ooo,ooo) against 25,707,000 (42,845,000). 


World maize production and trade. 

I. — OnXKRAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

For the production and international trade of maize there are two periods 
which are of special importance The first comprises the months of October 
and November, when the crop of the northern hemisphere is assured and one can 
estimate sufficiently closely the volume of production compared with world 
requirements; the second period comprises the months of March and April, when 
a similar estimate may be made for the southern hemisphere. The period Octo¬ 
ber to November coincides with the beginning of the commeicial season in the 
important producing regions in the northern hemisphere (Danubian season) and 
marks th^ middle of the Argentine season which began six months before. It 
is the best time to examine what has happened during the six previous months 
in international trade and to estimate the extent of world exports during the six 
following months. 

The forecast of consumption in the various countries and consequently the 
estimates of the quantities required for exports from the countries that have 
surpluses of maize to the countries, which do not produce sufficient or none at 
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all, are generally more difficult than for the other cereals, but this year they are 
extremely hazardous. For this season it is not enough to examine the maize 
production in various countries and the barley and oats produced in the maize 
importing countries in order to be able to predict sufficiently closely world 
requirements. Owing to the fact that various countries have made it compulsory 
to mix maize flour with wheat flour (the maize quota varying from 5 to 12 per 
cent) for the manufacture of bread for sale, we have quite a new statistical 
element to take into account. It is a fact of no less importance for international 
trade that during this season there have been exceptional oscillations in maritime 
and insurance rates for sea transport, as a result of the international political 
situation and war activities Owing to the increase in the tendency to autarchy 
in various countries maize has been assigned various economic functions accor¬ 
ding to its relative importance with other cereals and to the fodder available 
in these countries In view of these new tendencies there may be other 
changes in the use of maize, so that any estimate of the increase in maize 
consumption in the near future can onl) r serve as an indication. 


II — Acreage under maize in the Northern Hemisphere 

The statistics published by the various maize producing countries up to 
the middle of November are sufficient to give a general impression of the 
maize season in the northern hemisphere By taking the statistics which are 
available for the United States and Canada and those of the foui Danubian 
countries, Italy, Manchukuo and Turkey, a definite estimate can be made of 
the acreage of maize and the harvest results of the hemisphere as a whole, 
provided that due allowance is made for the additional information of the 
other producing countries, which are relatively fairly important (U. 8 S. R , 
Mexico, India and Egypt) 


1 — Area of maize m the northern hemisphere 


(Millions of acres) 




1036 

Avi rage 

1031 1935 

United States, Canada . .... 

ob 3 

93 0 

102 2 

Danubian countries 

Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria 

-*3 0 

24 2 

23 2 

European maize-importing countries 

Austria, Greece, Italy, Czechoslovakia . . 

4 9 

4 9 

47 

Manchukuo, Turkey . 

4 2 

4 2 

3*7 

French Morocco. 

1 1 

1 I 

« 09 

General total . . 

* 3 ° 4 

1274 

134 7 


The area of maize that has been harvested in the United States, which are 
the largest producers not only in the northern hemisphere but in the world, shows 
an increase of 3 6 per cent over last year, though it is about 5 8 per cent. 
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below the average of 1931-35; and it must be remembered that this average 
includes the very small acreage of 1934, that was due to the disastrous drought. 
To obtain a true view of this increase over of the 1936 crop it is well to remember 
that the 1936 season was a year of very reduced acreage, owing to the drought. 
Consequently the area under maize in the United States in 1937 is rather low 
compared with the years previous to 1934, in which year the Government 
policy of reducing acreage in order to keep up prices of agricultural products 
was begun. The increase in the acreage under maize compared with 1936 (small 
in the main producing states of the north centre but large in the great plains 
states) is to be attributed largely to the very reduced supplies of fodder in the 
country, to the high price of maize and to the favourable weather conditions 
at the time of sowing (March-April 1937). Moreover it must be remembered 
that during these months the United States imported large quantities of maize 
from Argentina (9.4 million bushels during March and 6.2 million bushels during 
April) and that the price of yellow maize No 3 at Chicago was, on the average, 
n4 cents per bushel during March and 133 cents per bushel during April 

In the second centre of production in the northern hemisphere, namely 
the Danubian States (Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria) there is 
be noted a check in the tendency to increase the acreage, especially during recent 
\eais Actually, this check occurred in Romania, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria, 
but not in Hungary In the latter country the gradual increase in acreage under 
maize continues and is accompanied b> an increase in the acreage under barlev 
and oats, but b> a decrease in the acreage under bread cereals (wheat and rye). 
This tendency is due to the difficulties met by this country in the exportation 
and sale of bread cereals, and to a continuous increase in the raising of 
livestock 

I11 the European maize producing but also importing group of countries, 
that have already published statistics the area is practically the same as last year, 
but there is an increase, compaied with the five-year average, of 3 (> per cent. 
Italv which is the most important country of this group has reduced her acreage 
1 3 per cent compaied with last year; this decrease offsets the increase in the 
other three countries The countries in this group aie evidently tending to 
increase, or at least not to diminish the acreage under maize in order to reduce 
as fat as possible their imports from abroad. 

In Manchukuo, maize cultivation is increasing slightly but continuously, 
while in Turkey have occured oscillations up to 1933, when the acreage showed 
a large increase, reaching a maximum, but later there was a tendency to reduce 
the acreage, which fell to a minimum in 1935, but thenceforth made gradual 
recovery. The area of maize harvested in French Morocco is much lower than 
that of 193O as a result of drought wffiich destroyed the crop ovei wide unirrigated 
areas. 

On the whole, the acreage of the thirteen countries considered show's a slight 
increase (2.3 per cent) over 1936 and a more apparent decrease (3.2 per cent) 
below the previous five-year average. There is some reason to believe that this 
picture will not have to be greatly revised when the other countiies of the northern 
hemisphere are added 


*** St. 11 Jngl. 
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III - Unit yield of maize in the northern hemisphere. 

It is clear that the large production of maize in the northern hemi¬ 
sphere in the present season is not at all or only to a small extent due to an 
increase in acreage, it is rather due to the season being generally favourable 
for maize growing. The weather reports, made in the United States from 
15 April on maize growing, reported good, though not too favourable, condi¬ 
tions right from the beginning of sowing to maturation Sowing was delayed 
to the end of April and took place in unfavourable and wet weather during 
May. Hut thereafter the crop made good and rapid progress, passing well 
the critical period of growth 


2 . - Unit-yield of maize in the northern hemisphere. 


(Bushels of 50 lb per acre) 




1 *6 

Avcraw 

i'»U 1W 

United States, Canada . .... 

2 7 0 

lb 5 

22 

D.inubian countries 




Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria 

. 21 5 


20 ■> 

Europe ail maize-importing countries 

Austria, Greece, Italy, Czechoslovakia . . 

Manchukuo, Turkev . 

French Morocco . 

• D ^ 

. 270 

4 8 

30 8 

2b 1 

10 (> 

20 8 

5 
b 7 

(General unit-yield . . 

. 26 5 

rS (> 

22 5 


From the most recent available information (12 November) the unit yield 
of the United States is estimated at 27.6 bushels per acre against 16.5 in 1936 
and 22.9 iti the previous five year average In comparison it should be noted 
that in the five-year average 1931-35, the highest yield was in 1932 with 26.5 
per acre and the lowest in 1934 with 16.0 per acre. 

In the Danubian group of countries the season was excellent for Yugo¬ 
slavia and Hungary, not so good for Bulgaria and very bad foi Romania. For 
the latter country, which is the largest producer in Europe, sowing was carried 
out late, owing to cold wet weather. At the end of May and the beginning 
of June the crop suffered from the drought that is often characteristic of the 
Romanian climate. At the end of August and in September rain fell but did 
not much improve crop conditions. According to the latest information, that 
will probably have to be considerably revised later, the unit yield in Romania 
will be onfy 13.0 bushels per acre against 17.0 in 1936 and an average of 17.4 
in 1931-35. In recent years the lowest yield in Romania was in 1933 with 
15.0 bushels per acre and the highest in 1931 with 20.3bushels per acre. 
Yugoslavia on the other hand had a record production, higher than the 
previous maximum of 1936 During the whole period of growth in that 
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country there was an excellent combination of fine weather with plenty of 
rain. At harvest time the weather was rather wet and this will have eventually 
reduced the yield. The unit yield of Yugoslavia, estimated before the wet 
weather that has since arrived, was about 32.2 bushels per acre. In Hungary 
the weather was as favourable as in Yugoslavia so that the yield is 35.9 
bushels per acre, about equal to the record of 1936. 

Among the group of European maize producing and importing countries, Italy 
reports a record production 36.9 bushels per acre against 32.6 in 1936 and an 
average of 29.1. In Italy weather conditions were rather unfavourable for 
the preparation of the soil for maize, but the period of germination was 
excellent and the weather was favourable in the first stages of growth; at the 
middle of July crop Conditions which were very good almost throughout north¬ 
ern and central Italy ensured the high yields obtained. Austria, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and Greece (especially the latter) had lower yields in 1937 than in 193b 
but above the average. 

Production in French Morocco was exceptionally low owing to drought 
in the middle of July. 

On the whole, the thirteen countries considered ha\ehad ven iavourable 
yields, higher than in 193b and above the average. 


IV. Prow ction oi« maize in the northern hemisphere 

As a result of the acreage of these thirteen countries being rather higher 
than last year and only a little below the average, and owing to the very 
favourable unit yields, the production of the northern hemisphere is very large. 
The success of the production of certain countries in 1937 will have a consi¬ 
derable effect not only on the internal economy of the various countries but 
also on international trade in maize and fodder cereals. For example, the 
United States with their large production this year aie likely, from being im¬ 
porters as they were in the last two seasons, to become exporters. Similarly 
Yugoslavia and Hungary in the commercial season of 103,7-38 will he large 
sources of supply for world demand for maize. 

The total production of the United States according to the latest estimates 
is as high as 2,651 million bushels against only 1,529 in 103b and 2,334 * n 
previous five-year average This large production will affect both internal con¬ 
sumption and world trade. In comparison it should be noted that the largest 
production of the United States in the last thirteen years was 2,927 million 
bushels in 1932, and the smallest in 1934 with 1,478 (see the table for the United 
States in the next section). This year’s crop therefore is not an absolute record, 
but it is a very large production when compared with the outturns of the last six 
years, among which were two exceptionally small crops. 

The Danubian group shows a considerable production which is however 
about 46 million bushels lower than the extremely high figure of 1936, as a 
result solely of the poor crop in Romania, and production is about 40 millions 
above the average. Two of the countries in the group, namely Yugoslavia 
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3. - Production of maize in the northern hemisphere. 


(Millions of bushels of 50 lb ) 





AveraKi- 
OHI !<)}*> 

United vStates, Canada. 

2.‘>57 3 

L 535 4 

2 , 34 ° 3 

Danubian countries 




Romania, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria 

5*5 7 

5 <J! .i 

475 5 

European maize-importing countries 




Austria, Greece Italy, C/echoslo\ akia 

1 (>2 (t 

150 2 

12b <5 

Manchukuo, Turkey . 

1 M 2 

110 5 

«7 5 

French Morocco . 

5 - 

T1 i) 

0 t 

General total . . . 

3,454 2 

L W) 5 

3.035 0 


and Hungaiy, show this year absolute recoids for the last thirteen years 
The pioduction of Bulgaria on the other hand is lower than last year and the 
average 

In the maize importing group of counties, Italy and Czechoslovakia have re¬ 
cord productions, the former is due solely to the very high yield, and the lattei 
to a large increase in acreage and also to a high unit yield The production 
of this group will be about 12 million bushels above last year and more than 
36 millions above the average, mainly as a result of the increase in Italy 

The productions of Manchukuo and Turkey taken together is 1 5 per cent 
higher than last year and 2() 5 per cent above the average As was stated above, 
production in French Morocco is very low, being hardh 44 1 per cent of last 
year’s figure This country will need to import m the KH7-3N season From 
Yugoslavia have alreadv been reported the first demands for maize for French 
Morocco on that market 

On the whole, the thirteen countries show a total production of 3,454 mil 
lions bushels which is 13 <S per cent above the average and is as much as 45 S 
per cent higher than last year’s poor crop This percentage is likely to be very 
little revised when the other countries of the northern hemisphere aie added 
owing to the very large relative importance of the countries already considered 
in the production of the northern hemisphere as a whole 

V — International trade in maize 
A) Exporting countries and centres . 

At the present time the world maize market is dominated by two important 
influences: first, the large United States crops representing a reserve foi world 
trade in case of failure in Argentina and secondly, the heavy maize exports 
from Argentina during the first half of the Argentine season, causing a sharp 
reduction in the exportable stocks of that country. 

As is seen from the following table, the United States, that in 1933-34 was 
an exporter of small quantities, became more and more an importer until the 
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very large imports of the 1936-37 season. In fact, during the eleven months 
1 November 1936 to 30 September 1937, the United States imported as much as 
95,4 million bushels becoming the second largest importer after the United 
Kingdom. It is clear that Argentina will have to find other markets for the large 

4. — Excess of imports over exports of maize m the United States 
in the last 4 commercial seasons (1 November -31 October). 

(1000 ot bushels of «><> lb ) 



Mon r«s 


1 37 j 

1935/36 | 

1934 35 

1 

1933/34 

November 



1 

1 6.260 ! 

1,642 

295 

L 

1,197 

December 



1 4.421 

2,083 

1 059 

!_ 

346 

Tanuary 



| 5,393 

1.854 , 

1,854 


no 

Februun 



1 8,641 

551 1 

1,791 

I— 

201 

Marc h 



1 9437 | 

1,153 

3.283 

_ 

189 

April 



t 6.208 1 

1 039 

1.429 

— 

138 

M.w 



1 8.598 i 

862 

3 027 

1 — 

315 

fum 



13.810 - 

154 l 

6.118 

— 

126 

Tuly 



f 15 724 

1,224 

5 642 

— 

449 

\mkuM 



11 185 

1,492 

8.508 

— 

220 

s< ptember 



5,728 

4 142 ) 

2,984 

1 

126 

Oilobr r 




8 098 

4,681 

1 

244 



t it al 

|i) 95,405 

23,986 , 

40,671 

— 

2,921 


1) it months 


amounts that 111 recent years she has been sending to the United States Fortu¬ 
nately an increase in maize consumption is reported from various parts of the 
world The foregoing table also illustrates the elasticity of demand for maize in 
the United States After the crop of 2.397 millions bushels haivested in 
()ctober-November 1933, the United States exported small quantities month 
by month until the disastrous crop of 1934 From September 1934 the United 
States imported large quantities of maize from Aigentina, totalling 40.7 
million bushels It is interesting to note that although the 1935 crop was com¬ 
paratively large, being 2,297 million bushels the country still had to import 24.0 
million Only in June 1936 did exports shghtl) exceed imports The second 
disastrous crop in 1936 obliged the United States to import heavily and conti¬ 
nuously Monthly imports of last season varied between 4.4 million and 15.7 
million bushels. Notwithstanding the approach of the plentiful crop of this 
year, imports for September exceeded exports by 5.7 million bushels, a sign of 
the shortage of foddei grains 

In order to bring out the relation between maize trade and production 
in the United States, the following table has been prepared showing the distiibu- 
tion of exports for periods of six months and the monthly aveiages for the 
3 ears 1925 to 1936. 

It will be noticed that there is no correspondence between production and 
exports Exports were greatest, not after the record crop obtained in 1932, 
but after the 1928 crop In 1930, after a production of 2,080 million bushels the 
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5. — Maize production and net exports of United States. 

(iooq of bushels of 50 lb.). 



Produc¬ 


Net exports or net imports (4 ) 


Crop year 

tion in 
Sept -Oct 
of the 
first >ear 
indicated 

in the first 
six months after 

m the remaining 
six months up to the 

Total for the season 

aivi commercial reason 

(Novemtier-Oetober) 

the harvest 
(November April) 

end of the season 
(May-Octot»er) 

Absolute data 

20 

produc¬ 
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a* IOO 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 
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... 



~ 



10 b> (103^/37) • 

1.529.327 

4- 40,361 

1 6,728 

*) 4 55,045 

1- *9*173 

a )4 95,406 

4 ’ 7.949 

4 6.2 

103 1 (I93V3G) ... 

2,296,669 

4 8.323 

i 1,386 

4- 15,665 

l 2,610 

4 23,988 

l 2,000 

4 1.0 

Average 1030-11134 
( 1930 / 31 - 1 * 134 / 35 ) . 

2,291.025 

4- 358 

, » 

1 4,582 

T 

g 

4 4,940 

4 413 

4- 

Nj 

1034 (1034/35) • • 

1,478,027 

i 9,712 

1,618 

»• 30.959 

» 5.161 

i 40,671 

r 3.390 

t 2.8 

1933 (1033/34) . • • ! 

1 2.396.525 

2,181 

362 

740 

122 

2.921 

244 

0.1 

J93-J (193.2/33) • • . • | 

! 2,926.871 

3,925 

654 

2,571 
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6.496 

539 

02 

1031 ( 1 031/3*9 ■ • 1 

2,573,265 

1,283 
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3,834 

638 

5,117 

425 

0.2 

193° (1030 31 ) • • • • 

; 2.080,437 

524 

87 

902 
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1,426 
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0 1 

Average 1925-1 yju 
(it, 25 ^ 6 - 10 ^ 0 / 30 ) 

2.629 601 

/ 5,960 

2,661 

3.705 

618 

19,665 

1 1.618 

07 

rt) 2 «> ( 1929 / 30 ) . . 

2,521,032 1 

4,811 
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1.610 
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6,421 
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0.3 

1928 ( 1928 / 20 ) . . . | 

2,665.516 

35,628 

5,937 

4,492 

748 

40,120 

3,342 

1 5 

1927 ( 1927 / 28 ) . . . . ! 

2,616.120 

13,622 

2,272 , 

4.756 

791 

18,378 

1,535 

0.7 

T 02 <) ( 1926 / 27 ) ... • 1 

2,546.972 j 

9.976 
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240 

39 

- 10,216 
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04 
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2,798.367 , 

15,767 

2,630 j 

7,421 

1,244 

23.188 

1.933 

08 


1) 5 months Mav-Septembet inclusive i) 11 mouths November 1016-SeptemlKT mt 7 molusivt 


United vStates still exported while, after the laiger crop of 2,297 million bushel* 
harvested in 1935, there was an import excess of 24.0 million bushels. 

Exports represent a very small proportion of production, as may be seen 
from the last column of the table above. The only constant feature noticeable 
is that, generally, exports are larger in the first six mouths following the harvest 
while imports became prominent towards the end of the commercial year. The 
appearance of the United States as an exporter thus occurs, as a rule, in the 
( second half of the Argentine year when prices on world markets are usually 
well maintained by the decrease in Argentine supplies. 

This year's crop is about equal in size to that of 192K but there is a great 
difference in the outturns of the crops obtained in the preceding years. The 
crop of 1928 followed three plentiful harvests but that of 1937 came after two 
disastrous seasons (193b and 1934). In 1937, however, livestock numbers were 
10 per cent, below the average. Consequently, supplies of feed grains (maize, 
oats, barley and sorghum) per unit of livestock will be very large in the com¬ 
mercial year 1937-38, particularly in the Corn Belt States, where livestock was 
much reduced in the drought years. 

The expansion which will certainly occur in the rearing of pigs, meat and 
dairy cattle and poultry as a result of the plentiful supplies of coarse fodder 
and maize will have an effect on maize export prospects in the United States in 
1937-38. Moreover, it is expected that the Government will intervene with advances 
to maize growers for the purpose of regulating supply and maintaining prices. 
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In the light of the evidence of previous years and the specific features of 
the year, it may be expected that the United States will export substantial 
quantities if demand proves to be considerable and if prices are at a fairly high 
level. In the absence of these conditions, supplies in the United States may 
be absorbed by domestic consumption but at prices considerably below those 
of last year 

The contributions of the various countries to world maize exports are 
indicated in the following table. 


6. — Net exports of maize of the principal exporting countries and groups 
of countries , bv commercial seasons (Mav-Apnl). 
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91 

295 

768 

605 

7 263 

229 

2,744 

265 
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l uimt »*1 South \ftka 
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3 693 

3,705 

1 901 

0 

8 

94 

1 007 

12.090 

902 

10,822 
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40,940 42.510 44.379 43.704 36.395 436.746 30 . 161 ' 361.931 28.647 343,774 


1) Rumania \in{o^li\iu Hunt; u s tiul JhiUann 


Throughout the period under review, Argentina maintained its position 
at the head of the exporting countries followed at a great distance b\ the four 
Ibmubian countries taken together The third place in recent years has been 
held by Indo-China whence exports are directed mainly to France and where 
maize glowing has developed steadily under the influence of remunerative prices 
Exports from the Union of South Africa, as a result of the light crops of u»- 
cent years, show' wide variations from vein to yeai 

A feature oi the year iq37~dS is the large montlv shipment*- horn Argentina 
which reached J5.4 million bushels in May of this year The monthh exports 
of the Dunubian countries are also remarkable foi thev surpass the average 
monthly exports of the five \ears iqjo-ji to IQJ4-J5, and those of the two 
years previous to the current year with the exception of August and Septem¬ 
ber, owing to the prohibition of exports from Romania. The South African 
contribution is expected to be large, for the current crop in this countn is 
the largest of recent years, reaching 88.6 million bushels against an average 
in the preceding quinquennium of only 60.7 millions. 

The total monthly exports of the first five months of the current Argen¬ 
tine year from the eight countries considered considerably exceeded the monthly 
averages of both the quinquennium and the two previous years 
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In view of the special position occupied by Argentina in the world maize 
trade it would be useful to examine the maize production and trade of this 
country The main feature is that it exports more than 80 per cent of its 
total production. Notwithstanding the increase in domestic consumption, the 
volume of exports has expanded continuously during the last 13 years The 
average exports of the five years 1925-26 to 1929-30 were 223.3 million bushels 
and rose to an average of 255.0 millions in the following five years Greatest 
exports were recorded in 1931-32 after the bumper harvest of 1931 In most 
years, the shipments of the first six months following the harvest were much 
heavier than those of the second half of the year 


7. — Maize production and export s of Argentina . 

(rooo bushels of 56 lb ) 


Crop year 

and commercial season 
(May April) 

Produc¬ 
tion in 
April-May 
of the 
first year 
indicated 

| Exports 

m the first 
six months alter 
the harvest 
(May October) 

m the remaining 
six mouths up to the 
end of the season 
(November April) 

Total for the season 

Absolute data 

Vo 

produc 

tion 

-»* 100 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

i<H7 ( 1037 / 38 ) 

359,619 

197,669 

32,945 

1 ) 53,549 

(8,925) 




1936 (193^/37) 

397,622 

168,454 

28 076 

194 323 

32,387 

362,777 

30 231 

912 

1933 ( 1915 / 36 ) 

451.950 

166 722 

27,786 

138,892 

23,149 

305 614 

25 468 

676 

Average 1930 34 ) 









( 1930/31 i934 / 35) 

304,862 

144,196 

24,032 

110 811 

18469 

255007 

21250 

836 

J934 (X934/35) 

256 919 

122 424 

20,405 

89,426 

14 905 

211,850 

17653 

82 5 

1933 (1933/34) 

267,765 

109,397 

18.232 

106.452 

17,743 

215,849 

17,987 

806 

1932 ( 1932 / 33 ) 

299,334 

154,510 

25.751 

76,647 

12 775 

231.157 

19.263 

77 2 

X 93 t ( 1931 / 32 ) 

419,668 

234.664 

39,109 

159 935 

26,656 

394.599 

32,885 

940 

1930 ( 1930 / 31 ) 

280,623 

99,984 

16,665 

121,594 

20 267 

221,578 

18,464 

790 

Average 1925 29 









( 1925/26 1929 / 30 ) 

278,560 

139069 

23,176 

84237 

14 039 

223,306 

18,609 

802 


1 ) Quantity exportable on 1 November 1937 calculated after taking into account the export surpluses estimated 
by the Argentine Government on 22 October 


With regard to the current year, exports will come from an outturn, accord¬ 
ing to the latest estimate of 359.6 million bushels and from the small supplies 
carried over from the previous year According to the official estimate of 22 
October, the stocks left over from the previous season on x April this \ear 
were 18.6 million bushels, so that total stocks on that date were 378 2 mil¬ 
lion bushels Total stocks on 1 May were 347.7 million, for during April Ar¬ 
gentina exported 30.5 million bushels. Deducting from this total net exports 
of 197.7 million bushels from 1 May to 31 October this year and internal 
requirements of 96.5 million, our estimate gives total exportable stocks on 
1 November of only 53.5 million bushels 

This figure is extremely low compared with corresponding statistics for 
previous years; divided among the six remaining months, it is hardly 8.9 
million bushels a month, and will be the poorest supply from Argentina in 
recent years. There were however also small exports in the second half of 
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the seasons 19*5-36 and 1938-29, when total exports in the six months Novem- 
ber to April were respectively 54,0 million and 74.8 million bushels. 

On the basis of these provisional data it may said that total exports 
from Argentina could attain a maximum of only 251.2 million bushels. The 
increase in the internal consumption of the country is explained by the pro¬ 
longed drought which compelled stock raisers to make more use of maize 
than usual. 

World demand is aready turning with greater interest to the second source 
of supplies, namely the Danubian countries In this region good stocks are 
available In fact, Romania, despite the poor production this year, which 
has induced the Government to prohibit exportation, still has available large 
stocks from the 1936 and also this year's crop. Opinions vary on the total 
available for export, but it seems reasonable to estimate that Romania will 
be able to export 16 to 20 million bushels in the 1937-38 season The crop 
this year however has a very high degree of humidity, so that the Government 
has strictly forbidden the transport of maize with a degree higher than 14 per cent. 

8. — Maize production and net exports of Danubian countries 
(Romania, Yugoslavia , Hungary and Bulgaria ). 


{1000 bushels of 36 lb ) 



Produc¬ 
tion 1 x 1 
Sept -Oct 
r»f the 



Net exforts 



Crop year 

in the first 
six months after 
the harvest 
(November-Apnl) 

in the remaining 
six months up to the 
end of the season 
(May October) 

Total for the season 

and commercial season 
( No\ ember-October) 

Absolute data 

% 

1 produc 
tion 
■» IOO 

first year 
indicated 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

Total 

Monthly 

average 

iotal 

Monthly 

average 

*9*7 (19*7/3#) 

*936 (1936/37) 

515 682 
56)281 

33,278 

5,546 

1 ) 24,857 

4,971 

2) 58,135 

5,285 

. 

*93* (1935*36) 

426 554 

12 385 

2 064 

14228 

2,371 

26 613 

2,218 

62 

Average 1930 34 
( 1030/31 1934/35) 

470,261 

36,969 

6061 

23 474 

3 913 \ 

59,843 

4,986 

12 7 

*934 <1934*35) 

507,393 

24,948 

4 157 

13 200 

2 201 

38148 

3,177 

75 

1933 <1933/34) 

428 833 

26 4)2 

4.401 

19.220 

3 205 

45 632 

3.803 

tO 6 

1932 ( xq $ 2 *$$) 

555273 

58 446 

9,740 

41.758 

6 960 

100 205 

8.350 

18j0 

1931 <193* 31) 

459.556 

42,349 

7 059 

25,672 

4279 

68021 

5.669 

14.8 

1930 (1930/31) 

400,248 

29692 

4.949 

17519 

2 921 

47,211 

3 933 

11.8 

A\erage 1923*29 

< 1923/26 1929 / 30 ) 

395,701 

33,089 

5,516 

23133 

3854 

56,222 

4685 j 

124 


x) 5 months May-September 1937 — j) it months November i ^-September 1937 


The largest exporter in the Danubian area this season will be Yugoslavia, 
which produced a record crop immediately after the large 1936 crop This 
year the parts of the country that generally produce only a deficient maize crop, 
have also had a large crop. This is a factor that greatly affects the volume of 
exportable supplies. It is officially estimated that exportable stocks will reach 
the figure of 35 million bushels. Already in October many inquiries were 
being made for Yugoslavian maize by the Scandinavian and central European 
countries and French Morocco. 


Si. xi In (). 
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Hungary also has large supplies available for export this season. In the 
1934-35 and 1935-36 season this country was a large maize importer owing to 
poor crops. In the 1936-37 season Hungary resumed her role of exporter after 
the large 1936 crop. This year's record crop will enable her to export even 
larger quantities than last season An exportable surplus of 16 to 20 million 
bushels does not seem to be an exaggerated estimate for Hungary. This country 
also is already exporting large quantities to the Scandinavian countries, par¬ 
ticularly overland via Stettin and Hamburg To estimate the surplus for export 
it should be noted that the total production of the 4 Danubian countries is 
515.7 million bushels against 561.3 million in 1936 In this region also there 
is no very close relation between production and export, as internal demand is 
very elastic However, the size of the crop fully justifies the estimates of the 
possibilities of export 

Indo-China, the Union of South Africa and the Netherlands Indies will also 
be able to supply considerable quantities to offset the poor supply available 
from Argentina during the six months November 1937 to April 1938 

In view of the uncertainty about the trend of consumption in the near 
future, it is not possible to foresee the extent to which trade will have to have 
recourse to the stocks of the United States, but certainly the latter constitute 
a providential reserve for the world consumption of fodder 

, B) Importing countries 

For the purpose of examining the international trade in maize from the point 
of view of importation we re-group the 19 main importing countries into two 
groups—first, the non-maize-producing countries and second the maize producers 
which are also importers (see the names of the countries m table 11) 

Maize imports into the first group are largely determined by their own produc¬ 
tion of barley and oats, as these two cereals are the main substitutes for maize in 
feeding livestock In the second group besides the production of barley and oats 
a strong influence on imports is the home production of maize itself. 

The production of barley in the non-maize-producing countries in 1937 was 
slightly higher than that of 1936 and also that of the five-year averages 1925-29 
and 1930-34; their oats production in 1937 which was higher than in 1936 is below 
the two averages and marks a slow decline in oats production in these coun¬ 
tries Consequently, on the basis of the relative production of barley and oats 
in this group of countries the demand for maize should be maintained at the 
same level as in 1936-37 Similar conclusions may be drawn from the figures 
on barley and oats production in the maize producing countries The produc¬ 
tion of maize in this group, moreover, marks a record mainly due to the targe 
crop in Italy An examination of the statistics of production in this country 
shows a slow but sure increase in this crop, that should in the various countries 
cause a diminution or cessation of imports from abroad This economic tendency 
is found in almost all the maize producing and also the importing countries. In 
the present situation a further increase will be achieved rather by improvements in 
technique, increasing unit yields, than by an extension of the acreage under maize. 
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9. ~ Production of maize, barley and oats, during the last 13 years 
in the xp principal maize-importing countries, by groups of countries X). 

(Millions at bushels of 56 lb for maiae, of 48 lb for barley and of 3* tb for Oats) 


Products and groups 
of countries 

1937 


1033 ; 

Average 

1930*34 

*934 

1933 

*933 

*93* 

1930 

Average 
*925 39 

Maize 

1 group t) . 

U group 1 ) . . 

I 

2271 

mi 

1950 

: 

205*6 

1 

I 225 7 

192.0 

213 9 

1773 

2?90 

~842 

Total 

2271 

j 2262 

1950 

205.6 

' 

2257 

1920 

213 9 

177 3 

219 0 

184.2 

Bariev 

1 group x) 

II group 1 ) 

265 4 
427 7 

1 

2610 

4060 

272 9 
456 2 

2609 
474 1 j 4625 

262 7 
450 9 

2610 

5120 

2491 
432 1 

2481 

5131 

254.5 
490 1 

Total . 

mi 

1 

6690 

7291 

730J 

723.4 

7136 

7730 

6812 

7612 

744j6 

Oats 

I group *) 

IT group 1 ) 

1 

800 7 
1.002 8 1 

779.2 
969 6 

792 5 
1,103 2 

8491 

1,108,9 

800 9 
1,047 6 

9105 

1,1526 

909 0 
1,176 2 

822 9 
1,037 6 

813 5 

1 1305 

898.8 

1,1606 

total 

1.S03 5 ! 

1,7488 

1,895.7 

1,958 0 

1,848 5 

2,0631 

2,0852 

1860 5 

1,944 0 

2,059 4 


1 ) For countries contained in the two groups see table 11 op page 891 


To resume, the production of maize, barley and oats in 1937 in the 19 lar¬ 
gest importing countries is large enough to make unnecessary in 1937-38 an 
increase in maize imports compared with 1936-37. It must be added that these 
factors, though very important, are not the only influences determining the vo¬ 
lume of maize imports. The large production of potatoes and sugar-beet in va¬ 
rious countries provides a considerable reserve of fodder that may have the effect 
of reducing maize imports 

To make the situation of the 10 maize importing countries clearer, we have 
prepared the following table showing their apparent maize, barley and oats 
consumption on the average of 1930-31 to 1934-35 and in the last two seasons. 

In view of the fact that the 1937 maize, barley and oats production in these 
countnes under consideration is not very different from that of last year, the 
consumption of these three cereals in the 1936-37 season enables us to estimate 
approximately the consumption requirements for the 1937-38 season. The con¬ 
sumption of maize in the first group (non-maize-producing countries) is clearly 
very variable because it is a function not only of supplies but also of the price of 
maize in relation to the prices of other fodder cereals During the economic de¬ 
pression, the reduction in maize imports was more or less general with the exception 
of the United Kingdom. In the 1936-37 season the consumption of this group was 
larger than in the five-year average amounting to 301 1 million bushels against 
253.0 millions. The maize producing group consumed in the 1936-37 season 313*9 
million bushds against 308.7 with the difference that the average quantity imported 
was larger than that of last season. For barley the percentage of the last two 
seasons shows on the average a decrease in consumption in both groups. Owing 
to the shortness of the series of statistics no reliable conclusion can be drawn on 
the tendency to reduce the consumption of barley. This tendency may, however. 
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lo. — Apparent consumption of maize, barley and oats {production -f net imports) 
in the ig principal maize - importing countries, by groups of countries i). 

{Millions of bushels of 56 lb. for the maize, of 48 lb. for barley and of $a lb, for oats). 



1937/38 

*936/3? 

*935/36 

Average 1930/31 
to *934/35 

Products and groups 
of countries 

Produc* 
tion 2 ) 

Produc* 
tion 2 ) 

Net 

import 

3) 

Appar¬ 

ent 

consum¬ 

ption 

Produc¬ 
tion 2) i 

1 

Net 

import 

3) 

Appar- j 
ent ! 
consum¬ 
ption 

Produc¬ 
tion *) j 

Net 

import 

3) 

4 

Appar¬ 

ent 

consum¬ 

ption 

Maize: 

I group 1 ). 

11 group 1 ). 

227.1 

226.2 

301.! 
4 ) 87.7 

301.1 

313.9 

195.0 

234,0 
3 ) 79.1 

234.0 
274.1 ! 

205.6 

253.0 
103.1 | 

253.0 

308.7 

Total . . . 

227.1 

226.2 

4 ) 3888 

615.0 

195.0 

3) 313.1 

508.1 

205.6 

356.1 

561.7 

Barley: 

I group 1 ) .... 

II group 1 ) . 

265.4 

427.8 

261.0 

408.0 

79.0 
4 h 10.4 

340.0 

397.6 

272.9 

456.2 

79.7 
3)- 4,3 

352.6 

451.9 

256.2 

474.1 

103.7 

2.6 

359.9 

476.7 

Trial . . . 

693.2 

669.0 

4) 68.6 

737.6 

729.1 

5) 75.4 

804.5 

730.3 

106.3 

836.6 

Oats: 

I group 1 ) .... 

II group 1 ) . 

800.7 

1 , 002.8 

779 2 
969.6 

18.0 

4 ) 12.0 

797.2 

981.6 

792.5 

1,103.2 

13.3 
5) 7.5 

805.8 

1.110.7 

849.1 

1.108.9 

38.1 

19.0 

887.2 

1.127- 

Trial . . . 

1803.5 

1,7488 

4) 30.0 

1,7788 

1,895.7 

5) 20.8 

1,916.5 

1,958.0 

57.1 

2,015.1 


*) For countries contained in the two groups see table 11 on page 891 — 2 ) The figures of production for 
maize relate to the crops harvested in Sept ember-October and those for barley and oats to the crops harvested 
in June-July of the first of the years indicated — 3) Net imi>orts in the 12 months from August of the 
first year indicated to July of the second. — 4) For 2 months tn Spam aud for 10 in Japan — 5) For 11 
months in Spam. 


be deduced from the very slight decrease in total production of these 19 countries 
compared with the averages of 1925-29 and 1930-34. In view of the excellent 
opinion that livestock breeders have of the nutritive value of this cereal this 
tendency seems, however, to be unlikely to continue. 

With regard to oats, however, it is certain that there is a tendency to reduce 
the consumption. The total consumption of oats in these countries in the 
*Q36-37 season was only 1,778.8 million bushels against 1,916.5 million in 1935-30 
and an average of 2,015.1 million. The comparison of the two averages of oats 
production, namely 1925-29 and 1930-34, shows a decrease of about 101 
million which certainly cannot be accidental. 

After the general examination of maize consumption let us look a little more 
closely into the course of trade in maize in the main importing countries. 

The largest importer in the world is always the United Kingdom which in 
the 1936-37 season imported the new record quantity of 144.1 million bushels out of 
a.total of 361.8 for the 19 countries under consideration; it is thus takes about 40 
per cent, of the total. The average imports in the first five months of the present 
season are lower than the monthly average of the 1936-37 season, and rather higher 
than the five-year average; therefore a decrease in the imports into the United 
Kingdom in the present season may be forecast, unless imports in the second half 
of the season increase. As was stated before, the second largest importer in the 
world last season was the United States for special and quite exceptional reasons, 
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ix. — Net imports of maize into the ig principal maize - importing countries 
during the last seven Argentine commercial years (May-April) and during the 

first five months of this year. 

(rooo bushel** of 36 lb) 


COUNTRIES 

AND GROUPS OF COUNTRIES 




*937/3* 


1936/37 

* 935/36 

Average 
*910/3r- 










*934/35 

September 

August 

>> 

1 

a*inf 

1 

S' | 

8 j 

3 ? 

If 

S3 « 

31 

1 

*3 

Monthly 

average 



Total 
for year 


* United Kingdon 

- Netherlands 

- Germany 

- Belgo Luxemburg Union 

- Denmark 

- Irish Free State 

- Norway 

- Sweden 

Total of 1 si group . 


Countries which import but do not produce maize 


10,511 

9 622 

9,630! 9.149 

9 094112 012 

144,144 

1,661 

2,331 

3,327 

2,401 

2370 

3,108 

37 294 

9 637 

7,842 

7,504 

7,047 

4,980 

1,148 

13,775 

2,398 

2 559 

2 724 

2,79! 

2,547 

3,009 

36,109 

1,819 

1 146 

1,622 

1,964 

1,992 

1,746 

20,956 

933 

1941 

1,165 

622 

1,197 

846 

10,153 

567i 

197 

394 

575 

433 

496 

5.953 

299 

1 169 

850 

783 

720 

447 

5 366 

27225 

| 25.807 

27.216 

25,332 

23.333 

22,812 

273750 


n,399 136,794. 
3.001 36 0181 


741. 

2,798 

786 

892 

456 

194 


8 889 
33 581 

9 452 
10,700 

5.472 
2 327 


20269 243233] 


II — Countries which import and produce maize 


X 

- Itfllj 

606 

1,098 

811 

| 354) 

346; 

367j 

4 405, 

992 

2 

- France 

3,004 

1,374 

1,508 

1,650 

1,146 

2,410. 

28.9201 

1,934 

1 

- Spain 3) 

• • 1 

. 


* * *299 

. 1 

1321 

*) 264, 

292 

4 

- Czechoslovakia 

18! 

346 

457 

240 

266! 

3,189 

344 


- Portugal 

39! 

315 

102 

87 

24! 

41 

4%l 

52 

6 

- Greece 

63 

94 

201 

122 

154 

220 

2 642. 

190 

7 

- Austria 

858 

1 1101 

1,264 

1272 


1,037 

!2 448 ( 

1.086 

8 

Poland 

12 

28j 

71 

2011 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

- Switzerland 

307 j 

213 

319 

280j 

1 122 

359 

4 307 1 

305 

JO 

- Canada 

2 807 

2 524 

2,016! 

319] 

697 

1 53! 

18 369 

578 

II 

- Japan 2 ) 

1 

. i 

i 

1 

1 531 

1069 

12 826 

685 


J oial of 2 nd group 

7877 

7 102\ 

j 6,749 1 4.584 

4 052 

6 231 

j 

I 74 776 

5.48/1 


Glni kal Total ] 

35,702'32.909 33,965,29,916 27,385 29,043 

1 111 

j 348,526 25,750, 


8,839 
4.374 
1.582 
2.452 
1,889 
1.373 
510 
720j 

21739\ 


1,175 

2.967 

466 

1,032 

204 

178 

1,452 

24 

382 

628 

98, 


11.901 

23,212 

3504 

4,126 

622 

2,279 

13,035 

0 

3,665j 
6 941 
8220 


65781 8.042 j 96 515 

»i 309,014 29,781 357,386 

1 1 I 


106,063 

52.494 

18.983 

29,420 

22,672 

16.480 

6.122 

8,637 

260.871 


14j098 
35,605 
5 594 
12.389 
2.453 
2.138 
17.424 
287 
4,590 
7 531 
I 181 


l) z months — a) Not included in tht totals 


The United States in the period Maj 1936 to April 1937 imported 56 o 
million bushels, the largest monthly average being m Match 1937 Next to 
the United States come the Netherlands and the Belgo-Uuxemburg Union 
which imported larger quantities, at 37.3 million bushels and 36.1 respectively 
The import movement in the first months of the present season lead us to 
expect imports into these countries to be about equal to those of 1936-37, In 
the 1936-37 season France also imported considerable quantities though thev 
were below the average Very large increases occurred in Canada and Japan. 
Canada imported 184 million bushels against an average of 7 5 millions and 
Japan 12.8 millions against only 1 2 millions of bushels. 

Imports into Germany in 1036-37 being only a little higher than in 1935-36 
but below the average, did not provide any reason to expect a huger quantity 
in the present season But in fact, the large imports into this country in the 
first months of the 1937-38 Season which totalled 5.0 million bushels in May 
and reached 9 6 millions in September places Germany in the second position 
amongst importing countries, immediately behind the United Kingdom The 
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heavy German imports constitute an increase in demand on the World market, 
In the first half of the season Germany imported mostly Argentine maize* 
but in the second half will probable import from the Danubian region, and 
perhaps also from the United States, which between them will have the hugest 
supplies available. No precise estimate of Germany's requirements in the second 
half of the season can be made. The large imports are undoubtedly connected 
with the introduction of the compulsory mixture of maize flour with wheat 
flour for bread-making (Regulation of 4 March 1937). The quota of maize 
must not be less than 7 per cent of the quantity of flour used 

As regards probable imports in the second half of the season, it is to be 
noted that Germany has had a record production of potatoes, and it will be 
thus able to supply large quantities of additional fodder. The manufacture of 
dried potatoes will supply this year large quantities of fodder, with a nu¬ 
tritive value about four times that of potatoes in their natural state, for the 
consumption of which official circles are making intense propaganda. 

The compulsory mixture of maize flour was also introduced in Italy and 
Portugal. In Italy the proportion of maize flour is 5 per cent from 1 to 30 No¬ 
vember and 10 per cent from x December The influence of new regulations 
are shown in a stimulus in demand on the internal market particularly for 
barley and rye White maize is also much in demand because it is considered 
to be more suitable for mixing The increase in maize consumption in Italy 
will probably have no repercussions on the world market because Italy this 
year has a record crop of this cereal. 

The Portuguese Government have made compulsory the mixture of maize 
and rye flour with wheat flour The quota of maize and rye flour varies from 
one province to another, and for second quality bread is between 11.1 per cent 
and 12 5 per cent In the districts where there is only one quality the quota 
is 12 per cent In case of need, the Ministry of Agriculture will be able to 
raise the latter quota for the single quality of bread up to 20 per cent. Imports 
during the first months of the present season lead us to expect a gradual 
increase in maize imports into Portugal 

Owing to the poor fodder crop of this year, Poland, which in recent years 
had almost ceased to import maize, this season has begun to import large 
quantities again. 

In the preceding table of the leading maize importers Finland does not 
appear because before 1933 her annual imports did not amount to as much 
as 2 millions of bushels but for several years there has ocurred a slow but 
steady increase in maize imports To explain the economic reasons for her 
importation of maize, in the accompanying table the production of barley and 
oats in the last 13 years and the import of maize are shown. 

As maize serves mainly as a fodder for pigs and poultry it is clear that 
the increase of the number of pigs and poultry is the reason for the increased 
importation of maize. A strict parallelism between the increase of maize im¬ 
ports and the number of pigs and poultry may be noted. The maximum of 
maize imports ocurred in 1935-36 with 3.9 million bushels, after the poor 
barley and oats crop of that year. 
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12 . — Maize imports into Finland in relation to the home production of barley 
and oats and the numbers of pigs and poultry* 


.-. . .... —.. 

Year 

or commercial season 
(1 AuguBt- 3 * July) 

Production 

Maize 
imports 
during the 
12 months 
* August- 
31 July 

Barley 

Oats 



MEMMSm 

mass wmm 


of 4a ib. 

of 32 lb 

o(J 6 lb. 

1937 UW/3$) . 

8,143 

45,208 

I) 366 

*936 (* 936 / 37 ). 

8,676 

44,864 

2,878 

*935 (*933/36). 

7,620 

41,950 

3,913 

Average rgjo 34 ( 1930(31 1934(35) 

8,243 

46,541 

1,438 

J934 (1034/35) . 

9,581 

53,483 

1,024 

*933 (*933/34) . 

8,199 

43,782 

2,953 

*93* (*93*/33) . 

8,217 

46.125 

1,886 

*93* (*93*/3*) . 


46,138 

925 

*930 (*930/3*) . 

7,569 

43,176 

402 

Average 1935-29 ( 192 if 26 - 1929 ( 30 ) 

6,485 

39,904 

193 


Number 
of pigs on 

1 September 

j 

Number of poultry 
over 6 months 
old on x September 

Fowls 

Other 


1.000 

1,000 

* "459 

‘*2,879 


510 

2.844 


496 

2,975 


435 



414 

2,741 


446 

2,227 


395 

1,907 


— 

— 

— 


9 

9 


9 

9 

7 

7 

5 


x) 2 months* August and September 1937 


VI. — Maize prices. 

To provide an idea of the course of maize prices on world markets in 
recent months, we give below the monthly quotations on the Liverpool- 
London market where there are continuous arrivals of maize from all pro¬ 
ducing centres. In view of the fact that maize is a substitute for barley and 
oats and vice versa , the prices of the latter cereals are also given in gold for 
purposes of comparison with the prices ruling before the devaluation of sterling. 

13 . — Average monthly prices of maize, barley and oats , 


I,iverpool-3*ondou Chicago 

(gold pnees in .hillings aod pence {m ^ ^ , 












Maize 

U Plata 
Yellow 

Barley 

Canadian 

N 3 

Oats 

Ea Plata 

Maize 
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October 

1937 









7/7 

J0/9 

7/- 

67 

September 

» 









7/6 

10/1 

b(ll 

105 

August 

# 









7/3 

9/IO 

6/IO 

IO4 

July 

» 









7/4 

11 h 

7/3 

119 

June 

» 
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. 

. 

. 



7 b 

TO/t) 

7/1 

12 I 

May 

# 









7/3 

IT U 

7/5 

135 

October 

1936 









6/1 

8/6 

6/1 

108 

September 

» 









6/4 

8/3 

6/2 

1*3 

August 

» 









6/9 

8/xo 

6/6 

113 

July 
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5/7 

7/4 

5/TO 

90 

June 

» 









5/i 

5/i 1 

5/S 

64 

May 

» 









4/it 

5/9 

5/n 

63 

October 

1935 









4/7 

5/6 

7/1 

83 

September 
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4/5 

i'7 

6/9 

83 

August 

2 









4 Is 

5/3 

5/9 

82 

July 

» 









4/2 

5/4 

5/4 

84 

June 

» 









4/5 

5/*o 

5/5 

84 

May 

» 









4/6 

6/5 

5/7 

87 
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The table also shows maize prices at Chicago which generally reflect the situa- 
tion in the United States, which, though it is the world's largest producer, 
consumes nearly all its production. In the season which began on I November 
193 7, prices at Chicago will have an important influence on all world markets in 
view of the possibility of the United States becoming an exporter of this cereal. 

The prices of the three cereals on the Uiverpool-London market moved this 
year on a much higher level than that of 1936 and 1935. It is enough to point 
out that, while the gold price of maize was 4/7 in shillings and pence per quintal 
in October 1935, and 6/1 in October 1936, the price had reached 7/7 in October 1937. 
Prices of the other cereals moved similarly Among the comparisons offered 
by the table, it is worth noting that, between July and October of this year, 
oat prices, contrary to the the general trend were lower than maize prices 

Prices at Chicago were maintained fairly high up to September of this 
year owing to the shortage of supplies From October, as a result of the 
more plentiful supplies, prices fell rapidly 

In the first half of November, the fall continued, reaching, on the ave¬ 
rage 55 cents per bushel This great reduction in prices is now the subject 
of an enquiry by the United States Government which will probably take steps 
to prevent an excessive fall in farm income 

V. DESMIREANr. 

Current information on maize. 

Germany: According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to maize 
for seed this year is about 94,600 acres against 47,700 in 1936 and 14,900 on the 
average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 198 3 and 633 3 

Bulgaria The variable but generally damp, warm weather of the first half of 
October encouraged the growth and ripening of maize 

The finer and drier weather of the second fortnight assisted ripening and was 
favourable for the harvesting and saving of the crop, which were finished at the end 
of the month The forecasts made last month for an average or rather poor crop 
remain unaltered. 

Greece The prolonged drought of last summer adversely affected the growth of 
maize and only the last crops benefited from the recent rains Despite the increased 
area, production is expected to be much below that of last year, though larger than 
crops of earlier years 

Hungary * Harvesting and bringing in of maize was almost completed by 26 Oct¬ 
ober. The ears are well grown and the grain healthy and full 

Italy. It was confirmed on 15 October that spring maize had yielded well m all 
districts Bad weather hindered the process of drying the crop and conditions were 
unfavourable tor the ripening of summer maize, but the latter is on the whole in 
good condition 

Portugal: In September maize on irrigated lands was favoured by good weather. 
Forecasts of a good crop were confirmed, even though crops on unirrigated lands were 
estimated as poor. 

Romanta: By the end of October the maize harvest was finished. It was carried 
out under good conditions 

Yugoslavia. The wet, cool and variable conditions of the first'three weeks of 
October were unfavourable for the drying of the spring-sown maize and delayed the 
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France. , . 
Greece. . . 
Hungary 

Poland. . . 
Portugal . . 
Rom an ia . , 
Switzerland. 
Caecho- / 4) 
Slovakia! 5) 
Yugoslavia. 

Total Europ* 

•U 8. 8.R. . 

Ca nad a 
United States 
•Mexico . * 

Total N. Am. 

♦China . . 
Manchukuo 
•Palestine . 
Syria & bcb. 
Turkey. . . 

Total Asia . 


n*»t { 

Eritrea . . 
•Kenya 12) . 
French Mo¬ 
rocco . . . 
•Italian So¬ 
malia . . 
Tunisia * 3 ). 

Total N. Afr. 

Atgea- l x) 

•its 1 x l *‘ 

•Chile. , . . 
Un, of S. Air 
Toxaxa , . 



• Wok included In the total. — x) Area sown. — a) Maise town in spring. — 3) M*uze sown in summer. 
4 ) Crop grown alone, — 5 > Mined crop. — 6 ) Average 1934 a»d 1931 — ?) Area tod by the plan 
*) Average 193* to xm And 1935. — 9) Unofficial figure — xo) Nil* maize. — rt) Stfi maim — to) Cul 
vatltm by Europeans. — 13) Kaixe and sorghum, — 14) Area harvested. 


***** 51 , ** 
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ripening of the later sown crops. The open, warm and dry weather of the last decade 
of the month brought about an improvement. Production is large as a result of the 
high yields which surpass the records of 1934 and 1936. Very high unit yields have 
been secured in the Danube, Morava and Sava banovines and in the Belgrade district. 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 November): The growth of maize is late, as there 
have been complaints of very low temperatures in the producing areas. Crop condition, 
however, is still good. 

Indo~Chtna: In Cambodia, the very wet or cloudy weather of September did not 
enable maize to dry quickly, and the last crops harvested or those soaked in transit 
have only been imperfectly conditioned. 

In Tonkin, the September floods delayed in some districts (La phu) the prepara¬ 
tion of the land for the autumn season in the river basins; elsewhere preparations 
were making good progress (Thuyen quang). In the latter province, the rather unim¬ 
portant summer and 3rd month crops gave poor results. 

In Annam, crop yields were from 6 to 7 centals (it to 13 bushels) per acre in 
the centre (Quang-nam); in south Annam the harvest was bad on high land but 
quite good in river basins; in the far south, production was on the whole satisfactory. 
August and September sowings on high land in south Annam had grown satisfactorily. 

Java and Madura: The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 


Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following 

details on the maize 

area: 

*937 

1936 


acres 

acre** 

Area harvested in September. 

277,000 

346,400 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 Sept¬ 
ember . 

4 091.600 

4.415.600 

Area of standing crops at the end of Sept¬ 
ember . 

I.084.300 

1.221.700 


Egypt-* Harvesting of autumn maize is being carried out in the early and general 
cultivations in the south of the Delta and maturation is progressing in the early cultiva¬ 
tions of the remaining districts where harvesting was begun in a few areas. Crop condi¬ 
tion is normal. 

Kenya: In September the weather was generally dry throughout the highlands, 
but the lower altitudes at the coast and Lake Victoria experienced satisfactory rains 
Maize in growth was well reported upon and a good crop was expected. 

Current information on rice. 

Greece: Propaganda for an expansion in the rice crop was increased this year. 
The area and production this year are not yet known but, according to recent infor¬ 
mation, the conditions in September and October were favourable to rice and the 
outturn is expected to exceed last year’s. 

Italy: The rice harvest was carried out in the first half of October. Results 
ore confirmed as good in spite of the crop having suffered in September from diseases 
and damage done by bad weather. 

Portugal: At the end of September the rice harvest was already well advanced; 
yields were regarded as satisfactory and it is forecast that production will be at least 
sufficient for consumption. 

U, 5 , S, R.: According to reports from the main rice growing areas, the average 
unit yield was very high this year, being estimated at no less than 21.4 centals {47.6 
bushels) per acre. The acreage under rice was forecast by the plan at 374,000 acres* 
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The fiveyear average from 1931 to 1935 Was 318,000 acres* the average production 
was 5,020,000 centals (11,356,000 bushels) and the average yield per acre 15-8 centals 
(35.3 bushels) 

British Guiana: It was expected in September that the rice harvest would start 
in the next few weeks and an average crop was forecasted 

Taiwan? The growth of second crop rice was progressing under normal conditions. 

Indta According to a cable of 23 November, the second estimate of the area 
sown in Burma this year is 12,686,900 acres The area destroyed is put at 224,900 
acres, leaving 12,462,000 acres likely to mature There is thus a net increase of 18,200 
acres over the first estimate of the area likely to mature 

In both Lower and Upper Burma crop condition is reported to be favourable 
and a good outturn is expected 

Indo-Chtna The condition of standing rice at the end of September was gener¬ 
ally satisfactory everywhere The only serious damage was caused by flooding, in 
particular in the low fields of Tonkm, the far north of Annam, south Atrnam, and 
in some provinces of Cochin-China 

In more detail, the situation was as follows in the various parts of Indo-China, 
with the exception of Laos 

In Tonkm, second or 10th. month crop* — Mountain and dry rice suffered much 
from flooding and excessive rain in some parts (Pku tho and Than thuy), elsewhere, 
vegetation was fairly good or good in the north where there was still standing rice; 
yields were good in central and southern provinces (13 to 174 centals or 30 to 38 7 
bushels per acre) Early rice was ripening in good condition and some of the har¬ 
vested crops gave satisfactory yields (8 to 16 centals or 18 to 36 bushels), fairly 
considerable damage was reported to have been caused by lodging or shedding as 


Area and production of nee . 


Countries 

Area 

Production 0 * rough rice 

1937/38 

1938/37 

Aver 

age 

1931/32 

to 

*935/36 

% 1937/38 

1937/38 

2936/37 

Average 

X93i / 3* 

to 

1933/36 

I937'$8 

1936/37 

Average 

1931/32 

to 

1933^6 

% 1937/36 

1936 / 

X937 

a* I0O 

Aver¬ 

age 

*“100 

1936 / 

1937 

— zoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

•* 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

2,000 bushels of 45 lb 

Bulgaria . , 

14 

22 

18 

! 

644t 770 

272 

I 

i 

4571 345 

605 

1015 

767 

59 5 

788 

Italy . 

352 

358 

■ 

98 3 

■77iT 3 i 

Han 

15,152 

15,253 


m 

33,894 

33,496 

993 

100 5 

UnitcdStatcs 


935 

857 


PPP 

miM 

23,490 

21,075 

18,154 

■ 

46 833 


1115 

1294 

Burma 

12462 


12.666 

102 9 

984 


158.381 

m 


351 951 




India ») 

64,846 

65,125 

63,372 

996 

■PErJ 


950 253 

870 058 


2 111 632 1,933,424 



ImloChma 














Annam (sat 














semester) 

*) 799 


943 

79 4 

848 

*) 6,621 

9.293 

7.68< 

*) 14 712 

m 

mSMEl 

71 2| 

862 

Tonkin ( 5 th 














month) . 

yfJKTj 

1256 

U98 

83 6 

876 

*) 11,875 

13,390 

13,407 

») 26,388 

24 756 

29,79 2 

88 7 

886 

Japan 

7,874 

7 859 

7,870 

mg 


274 114 

275 547 


609 129 

612313 

537,789 

995 

1133 


269 

489 

378 

551 

712 

- 

15,275 

10,475j 


33943 1 

i 

23,277 


. 4 . 


3) Hirst report — a) preliminary data. — 3) JPwal estimate 
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the result of a typhoon in the Nam dinh area. As regards season rice, the losses caused 
in low lying fields in some areas were only partly made up; elsewhere and fairly genet* 
ally in the higher districts, condition was fairly good, average br good; flowering occur* 
ted in moat places and ripening also in a few areas. 

In Annam, the 8th. month rice was rather seriously damaged in the extreme 
north (Tanh-Hoa); it was good in other provinces in the north and centre (22 to 27 
centals or 50 to 59 bushels per acre in some areas, Quang-Binh and Quang-Nam); it 
was good or very good in south Annam in low fields but only normal or below aver* 
age in the higher fields which suffered from a shortage of water in July and August, 
10th month rice was growing normally as a result of rain and, if floods did not 
occur, a good harvest was expected in central Annam. The situation of 12th. month 
rice was good in south Annam, including the extreme south. 

In Cochin-China, sowing and replanting were carried out in good condition. The 
floating rice sown at the beginning of the rains showed very satisfactory growth but 
later sowings were less vigorous. Replanted rice was good and flowering of early 
crops was normal in some provinces (Giadinh, Cholon, Tanan). Continual showers in 
September, however, submerged low fields and in the northwest (Chandoe, LongxuySn, 
Sadec) floods caused serious damage which had not been estimated. 

In Cambodia, work continued in September and replanting was finished almost 
everywhere at the end of the month. 

Java avid Madura * The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the rice area: 


Area harvested m September :— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi.. 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 Septem¬ 
ber .— 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 

Area of standing crops at the end of September 

Wet padi. 

Dry padi. 


1937 

193 & 

acres 

acres 

352,100 

376 IOO 

1,50° 

5.400 


7,859,500 

7,925,800 

957,800 

970,900 

930,900 

898,000 

43,200 

36,800 


Egypt * Harvesting of summer rice is in active progress, and 60 per cent, of the 
crop had been accounted for by the end of October. Harvesting, threshing and sto¬ 
rage for the remaining portion of the crops are in full swing. The rains which fell 
at the end of the month had no serious effect except in slightly retarding harvesting 
and spoiling some of the grains on the thrashing floors. The yield per acre is on the 
whole slightly above the average. 

Harvesting of autumn rice is being carried out in the early cultivations and the 
yield per acre is expected to be slightly above the average. 


World production of potatoes. 

Since the publication of the October Crop Report the production of 
Czechoslovakia has been communicated to the Institute. The figure, though 
not quite up to the semi-official estimate mentioned last month, represents a 
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Area and production of potatoes, 


PRODUCTION 


♦Albania . . 
Germany | 

Austria . . 
•Belgium . . 
Bulgaria. . 
♦ Denmark. . 
•Spain . 
Estonia . . 
Finland . . 
•France. . . 
•Greece, . . 
Hungary . 
•Irish Free 
State . . . 
Italy . . . 
Latvia. . . 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg. 
•Malta . 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
•Portugal 
•Romania 
United King¬ 
dom 

England & 
Wales . 
Scotland * 
•Northern 
Ireland. . 
Sweden 
Switzerland 

CzechosI | jj) 
•Yugoslavia. 
Total Europe 


*V S.S R. . 

Canada . . 
United States 

•Palestine . 
•Syria and Le¬ 
banon. . . 
•Turkey. , . 

•Algeria. i 

•Tunis . . . 
•Eritrea. , . 

•Chiier. . . 

Tot4t4. * , 



9) Early crop, — t) Late crop, 
a) Preliminary figure of i June 


•) Countries not included in the totals. — x) Less than 1,000 acres — 
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very large crop, slightly exceeding last year’s good production and almost 22 per 
cent, above the previous five-year average. It constitutes a record lor the last 
15 years, 

Poland, the second largest producing country (excluding the U, S. S. R.), 
has raised her production figure by 13^,000,000 centals (220,000,000 bushels), 
and the 1937 crop at present represents, as in the case of Czechoslovakia, a record 
for the last 15 years, being about 10 per cent, above the large crop of 1936 
and nearly 22 per cent, above the average. 

The United States have reduced their previous estimate by about 4,400,000 
centals (7,300,000 bushels), but production can still be considered large. 

Other revisions among lesser producing countries have not greatly affected 
world production. Even though the French crop was not satisfactory, the 
estimate made in October of the good results of the 1937 season can be upheld 
or even enlarged, as a result of the large outturns of Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 

The total production of the countries for which figures are at present avail¬ 
able is 3,062 million centals (5,104 million bushels) against 2,768 million (4,614 
million) last year and a five-year average of 2,641 million (4,401 million), an 
increase respectively of 10.6 per cent, and 16 o per cent. 


Current information on potatoes. 

France The harvest, which was completed in October, seems to have given much 
the same yield as last year In some cases, quality is unsatisfactory as a result of 
sprouting of tubers just before lifting, and also of attacks of mildew 

Greece The rains of September nd October were favourable for potatoes which 
were being lifted at the beginning of October Some disease damage occurred m Eubea 
and Crete Notwithstanding an appreciable increase in area, production this year is 
expected to be slightly smaller than last year owing to the decrease in yields 

Hungary On 26 October, lifting of the main potatoe crop was still going on in 
some areas The tubers are generally good in appearance, large and healthy 

Im>h Free State The yield of potatoes this year is estimated as about average 

Italy • The results of the last potato lifting, taken in the first fortnight of October, 
confirm the forecasts of a good producion 

United Kingdom The weather during October was mainly fine and dry, but rain 
fell in the last week Conditions were excellent for the lifting of potatoes, which was 
practically completed by the end of the month Most varieties were of good qualify 
and fair size, but some were small Disease was rather less prevalent than usual, except 
in parts of Scotland The forecast yield per acre in England and Wales is 145.6 centals 
(7 3 short tons), or 5 6 (o 3) more than the ten-year average of the forecasts made 
on 1 November. 

Chechoslovakia: The potato crop is exceptionally plentiful but it is partly affected 
by rot, particularly the yellow edible varieties. 

Argentina* In October the planting of potatoes was in full swing in the south 
east of the province of Buenos Aires and in Mendoza* Hail did very serious damage 




in the provinces of La Riotfa, Catamarea, Salta and Jujuy and in the trairrigated arena 
of 'Tueuman. Crop condition was excellent however in the province of Boeaos Aires 
and the south of Sante "Pi. 

Algeria: Weather conditions favoured the growth and maturation of potatoes. 


Production of beet-sugar and world sugar stocks. 

In central and northern Europe weather conditions in the second fortnight 
of October and the first decade of November were autumnal with heavy rain 
and variable but generally rather warm days that favoured the last stages of 


Production of beet-sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Production 
(i Sept -31 October) 

Total production during 

THE SEASON 

% i937-3» 

*937 38 

1936-37 

1937*38 I) 

1936-37 

Average 
X9$*-3* 
to 1935*36 

1936-37 

— 100 

Average 

W» too 

Thousand centals | 

Germany ...... 



13.158 

12.063 

46.609 

39*689 

32.914 

117 

142 

Austria.. . 

. . 


882 

890 

3.351 

3,230 

4.087 

104 

82 

Belgium ....... 

. . 


1.639 

1695 

5,313 

5,367 

5.308 

99 

100 

Bulgaria . 

, , 


279 

135 

573 

241 

505 

238 

114 

Denmark *. 

. 



( „ 

5.181 

4.987 

3,841 

104 

135 

Spam 

Fifiltud ••*•?«» 





4519 

4,982 

6 006 

91 

75 



72 

89 

220 

242 

165 

91 

134 

Prance . 

, , 


569 

523 

20.095 

19,191 

21,930 

105 

92 

Hungary . 

, . 

*) 

15 

2 ) 30 

2.647 

3,170 

2,649 

84 

too 

Irish Free State . * 



85 

3 

2.066 

2,148 

1.014 

96 

204 

Italy.♦ . 



7,032 

7,324 

7 423 

7,187 

7,422 

103 

100 

leAtvia.. 

, 


389 

326 

1058 

936 

798 

113 

133 

Lithuania . 

, , 


485 

271 

650 

596 

313 

109 

208 

Netherlands. ..... 



1 990 

2 109 

4.681 

5 175 

5,002 

90 

94 

Poland . 





12.125 

10,108 

9 452 

120 

128 

Romania 



459 

453 

1,918 

1,737 

2.243 

no 

85 

United Kingdom 



2228 

3 131 

10,528 

12.991 

10,299 

81 

102 

Sweden. 



6,768 

6 596 

6.945 

6.596 

5.512 

105 

126 

Switzerland . 





265 

198 

177 

133 

150 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

. 




16 360 

16,019 

14,063 

102 

116 

Yugoslavia . . . 

« • 



. 

1,010 

2,221 

1,749 

45 | 

58 

Total Europe a) 

• 


- 

- 

153 537 

147,011 

135,449 

104 

113 

U S S, R. 

. 


— 

— 

55.116 

44,071 

29,733 

125 

185 

Total Europe ft). 

« • 


- 

- 

206,653 

191,082 

165,182 

109 

126 

Canada ....... 



, , 

. 

1,213 

1,725 

1,374 

70 ; 

88 

United States. 

• • 


— 


29,366 

27,911 

27,893 

105 | 

105 

Total North America. 

• • 


- 

- 

36.570 

29,636 

1 

29,267 

m 

[ 104 

Japan . 

. 



- 

_ 

1,168 

1.323 

1,069 j 
1,453 

675 

1,066 

109 

91 

173 

124 

Total Asia 

• • 


- 

- 

2,491 

2,522 

7,74/ 

99 

143 

General Totals . . 

it 

i 


- 

- 

186,607 

241,723 

179,169 

223,240 

166,457 

196,190 

104 

108 

112 

123 


<) Dot >t»rtiKHng V. 9 S. a. — 6) Including TJ.8-.S. R. — i) Approximate data — a) Production to tbeend 
of September 
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P«0DWTfON OF REET-SUGAR AND SUGAR STOdfcS 


growth of late beet crops and the work of lifting and despatch to the factories* 
On the whole the beet arrived at the factories in good condition, though in 
same cases it was very dirty, having been lifted in fields saturated with water. 

As a result of this favourable weather and the good harvest conditions, 
some countries have made the first increases in their provisional estimates of 
the probable beet-sugar production and in all probability other countries will 
do the same when more accurate data are available of the quantity of beet 
delivered to the factories and their sugar-content. 

With the aid of these first data, the forecast of total European beet- 
sugar production (excluding the U. S. S. R.) in the present season has been 
raised I per cent, over last month’s estimate. 

Reports from the U. S. S. R. confirm what was said at the beginning of 
the season, namely that the crop is very large and for this reason no revision 
has been made of the figure published in the October Crop Report, pending 
more accurate information. 

In the table of beet-sugar production have been added the statistics of 
the quantity of sugar manufactured from the beginning of the season to the 
end of October; the quantity manufactured so far this year is at present a little 
less than last year, because the season began rather later this year in many 
European countries. 


* * * 

Now that statistics are available of the total stocks of cane- and beet- 
sugar at the beginning of the new 1937-38 season for a good number of Euro¬ 
pean countries and also for Canada, Cuba, the United States, Puerto Rico, Java 
and the Philippine Islands, which are the largest extra-European producers or 
exporters, we have accordingly constructed the accompanying table comprising 
the period from 1 September 1931 to 1 September 1937. To these figures 
have been added also those of floating stocks, to obtain combined statistics, 
that do not represent total world stocks, but approach very closely to them. 

Sugar stocks in Europe decreased gradually from 1 September 1931 to 
1 September 1934; but after the increase at the end of the 1934-35 season, 
due to the large production of that season, European stocks again declined to 
reach this year on 1 September the lowest figure recorded in the period under 
consideration. 

Almost all European countries contributed to this reduction during the 
I 936-37 season, with the exception of the United Kingdom where stocks on 
1 September 1937 had risen 52 per cent since 1 September 1936, Hungary 
where stocks had risen 28 per cent, and Sweden which showed an increase 
of only 2 per cent. The largest reductions were in Germany 12 per cent., 
Austria 40 per cent., Belgium 17 per cent., France 41 per cent., Italy 23 
per cent., the Netherlands 27 per cent., Poland n per cent., Romania 57 per 
cent, and Czechoslovakia 27 per cent. Sugar stocks in extra-European coun¬ 
tries have also diminished every year since 1 September 1932, at a more rapid 
rate even than European stocks; but, while in Europe almost all countries 
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Visible slocks of sugar on 1 September 1). 


COUNTKZB* 

1937 

*93$ 

1935 

1934 

1933 

*93* 

*93* 




(Thousand centals) 



Germany. 

7*081 

8,029 

8,188 

5*657 

7,597 

16,453 

16*378 

Austria. 

1,228' 

2,033 

1,422 

196 

315 

154 

672 

Belgium. 

1,144 

1,387 

1,437 

1,162 

1,252 

1.455 

1,874 

Bulgaria . 

37 

386 

522 

1,019 

697 

655 

783 

France. 

4,178 

7,117 

8,647 

4,491 

5,304 

4,833 

6*784 

Hungary. 

774 

606 

620 

646 

875 

600 

1,043 

Italy . . . 

3,554 

4.608 

5,928 

5,895 

4,669 

5.741 

5,922 

Netherlands. 

2.185 

2,976 

3,450 

4.332 

3.327 

2,937 

3,530 

Poland. 

1.744 

1,953 

2,317 

2,154 

3.783 

3,893 

5.822 

Romania. 

763 

1,786 

1.131 

871 

425 

1,179 

2,205 

United Kingdom.. 

5.714 

3,754 

4,852 

5.944 

6,989 

4,663 

4,828 

Sweden. 

2.705 

2,657 

2,754 

2,972 

2,156 

2.088 

2,568 

Czechoslovakia ......... 

1,565 

2,145 

2,183 

1,997 

2,989 

4,676 

6,905 

Total Europe . . . 

32,672 

39,437 

43451 

37,336 

40,378 

49,327 

59,314 

Canada . 

2.273 

2,165 

2,176 

2,141 

2,127 

2,103 

1,847 

Cuba . 

28.352 

26.422 

28,149 

45.623 

49,567 

52,369 

56,042 

United States (ports). 

3,574 

8,986 

14,493 

17,271 

9,513 

11,804 

12,088 

Puerto Rico. 

5,979 

4,827 

4,378 

7,300 

1,975 

3,814 

3,836 

lava. 

14.286 

19.784 

34,763 

52,316 

65,610 

64,280 

43.610 

Philippines. 

2) 1.102 

507 

419 

1,014 

22 

516 

0 

Afioat. 

10,494 

5,732 

8,422 

5.29! 

5,534 

7.165 

5.776 

Total . . . 

98*732 

108*860 

136*251 

168*292 

174,726 

191378 

182*513 




(Thousand short tons) 



Germany . . . . . .. 

354 

; 401 

409 

283 

380 

I 823 

819 

Austria. 

61 

102 

71 

10 

16 

! 8 

34 

Belgium . . . . 

57 

! 69 

72 

58 

63 

i 73 

94 

Bulgaria . 

2 

: 19 

26 

51 

35 

| 33 

39 

France . . . . . ... 

209 

356 

432 

225 

265 

1 242 

339 

Hungary . . . 

39 

i 30 

31 

32 

44 

30 

I 52 

Italy ' . 

178 


296 

295 

233 

1 287 

2% 

Netherlands . 

109 

i 149 

173 

217 

166 

147 

176 

Poland . 

87 

' 98 

116 

108 

189 195 

291 

Romania . 

38 

t 89 

57 

44 

21 

59 

no 

United Kingdom . ... 

286 

! 188 

243 

297 

349 

233 

241 

Sweden . 

135 

; 133 

138 

149 

, 108 

104 

128 

Czechoslovakia . 

78 

! 107 

109 

100 

; 149 

234 

345 

Total Europe . 

1,633 

1,971 

2,173 

1.869 

! 2.018 

2,468 

2.964 

Canada ... 

114 

108 

109 

107 

106 

105 

92 

Cuba . 

1.418 

| 1,321 

1,407 

2.281 

2.478 

2,618 

2,802 

United States (ports) . 

179 

| 449 

725 

864 

' 476 

590 

604 

Puerto Rico . 

299 

291 

219 

365 

99 

191 

192 

Java . ... . 

714 

i 989 

1,738 

2.616 

; 3,280 

3.214 

2,180 

Philippines .. 

2) 55 

1 25 

21 

51 

! 1 

26 

0 

Afioat . 

525 

| 287 

421 

265 

277 

358 

289 

Total . . . 

4,937 

5,441 

6,813 

8,418 

8,735 

9,570 

9,123 


x I Many of these figures arc taken from Ucht’s Monthly Report on Sugar and Weltsuckerstat%$tik — 2) Estimated 


Sugar production. 

(U. S. S. R. not included). 





193<>'37 

1935-36 

1934-35 

*933-34 

1932-33 

193 X -32 

1930-31 






(Thousand centals) 



Europe . . . 

Total . . . . 


. . . . 

147,049 

634,713 

| 136,806 

I 579,818 

j 151,877 | 
549,835 

132,322 

543.882 

| 121,607 

[ 523,445 

1 1 

130,183 | 
556,427 

188,231 

601.247 






(Thousand short tons) 



Europe . . . 
Total .... 


♦ • * • 

7,352 

31.735 

6,840 ! 
28,990 

7,594 | 
27,491 i 

i 

I 6,616 

27,194 

6,080 

26,172 

6,509 

27,821 

9.411 

30.062 
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contributed to the decline, in the rest of the world the reduction was due 
almost solely to the island of Java, which alone for a long series of years has 
undergone the sacrifice of a severe restriction of cultivation. Last season, in 
addition to the reduction in Java, there was a drop in the United States* 
stocks, so that on i September 1937 extra-European stocks had been reduced 
since 1 September 1936 by 28 per cent, in Java and 60 percent, in the United 
States and these reductions more than counteracted increases in other countries. 
By adding together European, extra-European, and floating stocks we obtain 
a total of world stocks, that on 1 September 1937 was 10,100,000 centals (500,000 
short tons) lower than a year before. 

By comparing the statistics of stocks, production, imports and exports an 
estimate may be made of the probable sugar consumption. Calculated on 
this basis, the world consumption of sugar in the 1936-37 season should prove 
considerably larger than that of the 1935-36 season. 

World sugar consumption up to the 1930-31 season inclusive remained 
about stationary for some years; but from 1931-32, consumption increased con¬ 
tinuously right up to the 1936-37 season just ended, when probable woild 
consumption exceeded that of the previous season by about 17,600,000 centals 
(880,000 short tons). This further confirms the rather improved situation of 
the sugar industry after so many years of crisis caused by overproduction 

K R. 


Current information on sugar. 

* 

Austria: By the beginning of November 85 per cent of the sugar-beet was har¬ 
vested and 75 per cent, despatched to the factories, where 2/3 were converted into 
sugar. The quality of the beet was rather poorer than last year 

Belgium Sugar-beet yields were variable and generally below average but showed 
a high sugar content 

Bulgaria. As a result of the agreement made between the sugar-beet producers 
and the sugar manufacturers, the acreage under beet this year has been greatly increased, 
it is, in fact, almost double that of last year The unit yield is reported as slightly 
above average and a large production is forecast Lifting was delayed by rain in the 
first half of October but was resumed in the second fortnight in fine, dry weather. 
Saving was finished at the beginning of November and the despatch of beet to the 
factories continued normally and in quantities almost double those of last year 

France . The growth of sugar-beet was rather retarded and they were still small 
after the vSeptember rains. Under the influence of the fine weather of October, lifting 
progressed well and was early. Yields per acre are on the whole rather higher than 
last year but, as the acreage was somewhat smaller, total production will be hardh 
up to that of 1936, but sugar-content is a little higher. Briefly then, the production 
of beet-sugar should be slightly larger than last year. 

Hungary: On 26 October, lifting and bringing in of beet were in progress The 
roots are healthy and generally well developed. 

Irish Free State: The sugar-beet crop this year is variable, and is not expected 
to yield quite as well as average 
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Area and production of sugar-beet. 


Countries 

| Area 

| Production 

] 

*937 

j 

*936 

Aver¬ 

age 

*93* 

to 

*935 

% 1937 

9 

1936 

Average 

*93* 

to 

*935 

*93 7 

*936 

Average 

*93* 

to 

*935 

% *937 

1936 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

» 100 

1 

,*936 

« xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1 

000 acres 

x,ooo centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany i) 

i 

! 958 

961 

833 

99.7 

115.0 

308.945 

266,668 

213,654 

15,447 

13,333 

10,683 

1 

115.9 

144.6 

Austria . , 

100 

93 

Ml 

106.8 

89.5 

21,524 

20.117 

24,802 

1,076 

1,006 

1,240 

107.0 

86.8 

Belgium , . 

118i 117 

131 

100.5 

90.4* 

. - . 

32,880 

35.019 

‘*199 

1,644 

1,751 



Bulgaria . . 

25 

13 

23 

184.1 

109.9 

3.979 

1,765 

3,779 

88 

189 

225.4 

105.3 

Denmark 2 ) 

! 102; 94 

105 

107.7 

96.8 


40.052 

30.312 

... 

2,003 

1,516 

.. 

. 

Finland 

i 81 8 

6 

106.0 

129.0 

1,874 

1,830 

1,381 

94 

91 

69! 102.4 

135.7 

France 3). . 

4 ) 702 

710! 770 

— 

— 


177.604 

187,168 


8,880 

9,358 

1 * - - 

, 

Hungary 

j 117 122: 114 

96.1 

102.1 

24,313 

24,790 

19,624 

1.216 

1,239 

981 

! 98.1 

123.9 

Italy . . | 

3171 299 

230 

105.8 

137.7 

! 73,069 

58,021 

53,300 

3.653 

2.901 

2.665 

l 125.9 

137.1 

Latvia . . . j 

i ... 

29 

28 




2 ) 5,177 

4,683 


2) 259 

234 



Lithuania . 

I 20 17 

11 

114.3 

173.5 


3,758 

1.976 


188 

99 



Netherlands. 

1 103 

106 ! 103 

97.8 

100.3 

31,218 

36,117 

34,492 

1,561 

1,806 

1,725 

I 86.4 

90.5 

Poland . . . 

, 365 ; 300 294 

121.6 

124 2 


56,938 

53,172 


2.817 

2,659 

I 

... 

I*nit King • 

i 




I 









Kngl uiuiW 

. 3071 349 323 

! 87.9 

94.9 ... 

75,869 

65,145 


3,793 

3.257 

‘ • 

1 • • * 

Scotland 

7 

7 

4 

1 106.3 

196.6 

, 

1.525 

732 


76 

37 

! ... 

1 

Sweden , 

! 126 

127; 113 

99.3 

111.9 

40 367 

39.675 

35,261 

2.018 

1.984! 1.763 

j 101 7 

114.5 

Swit*erlaud . 

1 

4 

4 ... 



1.433 

1,249 

. • • 

72 ' 62 

i... 

... 

C/echoslov 

| 448 

381 392 

117.5 

114.3 

106.272 

104.928 

88,225 

5 314 

5,246 4,411 

: 1013 

, 120.5 

Yugoslavia 

i 

» 

85! ••• 

... 

r ... 

13,617; 

12.852 


681> 643 


! ... 

C S S K 

5)2.943 , 3.104 

3.238 

94 el 90.9 

! 465,177 

371,039! 

243,261 

23.259 

18.5521 12,163 

j 125 4 

’ 1912 

, 1 
Canada . | 

j 47) 56! 49 

83.8i 95.0 

| 8.380 

11.900 

9.262 

419 

595 

463 

i 70 4 

90.5 

r s \ . . j 

778 776j 799 

100.3) 97.4 

j 184,000 

f80,560 

1 173,720 

9,200 

9,028 j 8 . 686 ]! 101.9 

j 105.9 


1) Not including crops for seed •- 2) Sugar beet for factories — 3) Including beets for distilling (averaging 
loh.ooo acres and 28,504,000 centals or 1,425,000 sh. tons from 1930 to 1934) — 4) Area sown on 1 June — 
s) Area estimated by the Plan, 


Italy: The sugar-beet crop is confirmed as being on the whole good, but the 
sugar content is rather low. 

United Kingdom: Sugar-beet in the generally dry weather of October maintained 
the improvement of the previous month. Though roots are .small, they are of fair 
quality, and the sugar content is high. The yield per acre was estimated on i Nov¬ 
ember to average 168,0 centals (8.4 short tons), which is about 45 centals (2.2 short tons) 
less than last year and 22.4 (1.1) less than the ten-year average. 

The sugar-content was about 18 per cent, as against 17.4 per cent in October 
last year. 

Czechoslovakia: The yield of sugar-beet is larger than that indicated by the last 
reports though the latter were good. Much of the crop must therefore be utilized 
for stock. The sugar content is below that of normal years. 

Yugoslavia: The restrictions imposed by the sugar factories on beet supplies resulted 
in a substantial decline in the cultivated acreage. The frequent rains and cloudy 
weather of the last two months reduced the sugar-content of the roots but increased 
the weight of foliage and roots. The production of beet and, consequently, of sugar 
are expected to be much smaller than last year, a result which may enable the large 
stocks to be reduced, make it possible to remove the restrictions and induce growers 
to increase the crop area next year. 
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r 5 N R.. On 25 October the collective farms (according to the plan, the acreage 
under sugar-beet for sugar in the whole country was 2,943,000 acres of which 148,000 
were in State farms and the remainder, 2,795,000 were in collective farms) had completed 
the beet harvest over an area representing 93 per cent of the plan, giving a yield 
of 384,708,000 centals (19,235,000 short tons) of sugar-beet By 10 November the 
production of sugar-beet had reached 430,000,000 centals (21,450,000 short tons) and 
the harvest was nearly completed At the same date, the quantity of beet despatched 
to the sugar factories amounted to 86 per cent, of the harvest The total production 
of sugar-beet this year is thus considerably larger than last year (371,000,000 centals 
or 18,550,000 short tons) and will exceed 440,000,000 (22,000,000) 

When the Crop Report was in the press, it was reported that production of beet 
was estimated at 465,000,000 centals (23,260,000 sh tons). 

Argentina Weather conditions in October were favourable for the planting oi 
sugar-beet 

Batbatlo<r Heavy rains in certain parts of the island were reported in Septem¬ 
ber, but general rains were wanted In some districts the drought had affected the 
sugar canes 

British Guiana In September grinding of the new sugar crop had begun on 
most of the estates. 

Jamaica It was reported in September that the growing sugar cane had suffered 
from the lack of rain and that if the dry weather continued it might have an adverse 
effect on the coming crop 

St Kitts-Nevis In September the sugar crop showed an improvement, but 
it was reported that more rain was needed 

Taiwan Canes of the old plantations were growing under quite satisfactory 
conditions and those of new plantations under normal conditions 

Netherlands Indies Weather was wet in Pasoervean during the second halt of 
October but elsewhere the canes were suffering from drought though condition was 
still .satisfactory and, in some places, even very good White grub was rejiorted 
to be widespread but was itself attacked by linearsia. 

In the first half of November, there was little rain The young cane plant¬ 
ations suffered somewhat from drought and canes began to lose colour Work is a 
little behindhand (Aneta) 

Indo-C hma In Tonkin, the crop varied from one province to another but was 
rather good at the end of September In Annam, the crop was good on the whole, 
but the typhoon ot the end of September did some damage in the far north (Tanli-Hoa) 

Japan According to the most recent estimate, the production ot cane sugar this 
year will be about 2,928,000 centals (146,000 short tons) against 2,648,000 (132,000) in 
1936*37 and 2,018,000 (100,900) on the average of the five years ending 1935-36, 
percentages, rio6 and 1451. 

Egypt The sugar cane crop grows satisfactorily and the early cultivations were 
approaching maturation, the rest of the cultivations are progressing. The operations 
in progress are watering and cutting of the crops destined for local consumption 
Crop condition is normal 

Mauritius: Weather conditions in September were satisfactory for harvesting. 
The sugar crop was estimated at 7,055,000 centals (353,000 short tons) as compared 
with 6,621,000 (331,000) in 1936-37 and 4,992,000 (250,000) on the average of the 
preceding five seasons Percentages: 1065 and 141 3 
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Union of South Africa: Sugar-cane crop condition averaged 9 per cent, below 
normal in September. The weather was very dry throughout the sugar-belt, the 
highest rainfall measured being 1.61 inches in Zululand. 


Current information on vines* 

France: Yields are very variable but on the whole do not appear likely to be 
much higher than last year. Alcohol content is high, quality is generally good, in 
spite of the high temperatures during fermentation, that had caused fears for the 
good preservation of the wine. 

Greece: Gathering of grapes was finished everywhere by the middle of October 
except in the higher districts. Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather conditions 
of September and October and the spread of mildew a much larger production of 
must is expected than was obtained last year, when production was poor, but the 
yield will not reach the level of previous years. Gathering of table grapes, which 
are also expected to yield a plentiful crop, was still going on in the first half of 
October. 

According to the most recent estimate, the total area cultivated to vines 
(for must) this year is about 300,600 acres against 375,700 in 1036 and 350,200 on 
the average oi the five years ending 1035; percentages, 103.0 and 1115. The corre¬ 
sponding production is estimated at about 70,718,500 Imperial gallons (84,026,600 
American gallons) against 42,213,200 (50,(194,200) and 70,854,100 (05,807,600), per¬ 
centages, 167,5 and 88 6 

Area cultivated to vines for table grapes this year is about 50,200 acres against 
51,300 in 1936 and 42,400 on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 
o'' o and 11 s 4 The corresponding production is estimated at about 1,507,000 centals 
against 04)5,000 and 1,573,000 percentages, 151.5 and 959. 

If angary At the end of October, the vintage w r as finished almost everywhere. 
Production is generally below average The quality of grapes is very variable 

Italy' Heavy rain in the first fortnight of October affected adversely the \ul¬ 
lage the quality of the grapes is not good and the sugar and alcohol contents are 
low. A poor production is confirmed. 

According to an official report, wine production in Italy this year is 
about the same as last year (740 million Imperial gallons or 8H9 million American 
gallons) compared with the j 031 -35 average of 846 million Imperial gallons (1,010 mil¬ 
lion American gallons), a decrease 0112.5 per cent. 

Portugal: Rain in the second half of September favoured vines. Ripening w'is 
normal. Wine production is forecast as larger than last year. 

Romania: By 20 October the vintage was nearly finished. Production will be 
below average as a result of the rain that fell just before the vintage Quality also 
will be worse than last year. 

Czechoslovakia: Vines were affected by wet weather during the ripening period 
and grapes began to rot. The quantity eliminated was larger than usual. The 
crop was smaller but the quality of the wine is generally good. 
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Yugoslavia; During the first half of October the gathering of grapes was finished 
in the banovine of Primorze where production is reported to be light and below the 
outturn of a year ago. Quality, however, is good. 

In the principal areas of production, that is, in the banovines of the Danube, 
the Sava and the Morava, serious damage was caused by the September hailstorms. 
The excessively wet weather of the last two months resulted in mildew attacks in 
the same areas. 

Production this year is not on the whole equal to last year's either in quantity 
or in quality 

Argentina: Hail at the beginning of October rather seriously damaged vines in 
several parts of Mendoza, Salta and Jujuy In La PJoja and Catamarca the con¬ 
dition of vines was average 

Algeria Rain rather affected the last mountain vintages A very large increase 
in fumagtne in the vineyards is reported Crop condition was a\erage. 


Current information on olives. 

France' The ripening of olives was very early and the picking of early crops 
had begun in certain central departenients (Var) Yields varied, production general!> 
is poor, owing to the ravages of dams and other influences reported earlier 

Greece The rains of September and the first half of October stopped the shedding 
of olives caused in August by the prolonged summer drought and fa\oured growth 
In many areas, especially in Chios and Mytilenc where preventive measures were 
inadequate, damage has been caused by dacus ranging from 10 to 30 per cent 
Despite these unfavourable conditions, prospects of a plentiful crop are confirm¬ 
ed by recent information from the main areas of production where a decrease in 
olive oil prices is reported To check the fall, the Government, in addition to the 
import duty, has imposed a special tax on native or imported oilseeds intended for 
the manufacture of oil. 

Italy * The crop condition of olives in the first fortnight of October was quite 
good, but considerable shedding was reported as a result of insect attacks. Crop 
forecasts varied from good to mediocre. In some districts of Liguria yields were low. 

According to an official communication, the production of olive oil in Italy 
is estimated this year at 5 1 million centals (07 million American gallons) against 
3.5 million (45 million) in 1936-37 and an average of 4 5 million (60 million) in 
the five years 1931-32 to 1935-36 Percentages, 148 5 and 1130. 

Portugal: Rain in the second fortnight of September favoured olive-trees. Oil 
production will be larger than last year and the year 1935-36. 

Argentina: Drought and winds in October seriously damaged olive-trees in tlie 
provinces of La Rioja and Catamarca 

Algeria ■ Rain assisted the growth of olives particularly in Oranie. Some attacks 
of dacus are reported in the Miliara district. Crop condition is good. 
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Area and production of flax. 



f) AREA 

f) Production 

Countries 

1937 

1936 

n 

% *937 

1937/38 

1937 

*936 

Aver. 
*93* 
to 1933 

*937 

*936 

Aver. 
*93* 
to 1935 

% *937 

1937/38 

*937/38 

1936/37 

*93*/3* 

to 

1933/36 

1936 

*936/ 

Aver¬ 

age 

*937/ 

1938 

*936/ 

*937 

*93*/3* 

to 

1935/36 

1937/38 

*936/37 

*93*/32 

to 

*935/36 

1936 

*936/ 

Aver. 


x,ooo acres 

*937 

xoo 

- ioa 

x,ooo centals 

1,000 pounds 

*937 
*• zoo 

— zoo 


Fibre . 


Germany 1 ) . 

141 

109 

23 

129.1 

604.1 

785 

657 

2 ) 163 

78,543 

65,679 

2 ) 16.346 

119.6 

Austria . . . 

7 

6 

5 

123.0 

135 6 

18 

16 

14 

1,797 

1,564 

1,432 

114.9 

♦Belgium . . . 

70 

72 

33 

% 9 

211.3 


480 

230 

• « • 

48,029 

22.977 

Bulgaria . . . 

il 

7 

2 

155.6 

429.3 

’'*14 

3 

4 

1.408 

315 

445 

447 4 

Estonia . . . 

77 

70 

50 

110.1 

155.8 

249 

192 

143 

24.860 

19.211 

14,313 

129.4 

♦InshFree State 

• • • 

5 

2 

## t 

• « « 

• • • 

21 

8 

• • m 

2,121 

831 

♦Finland 3 ) . . 

9 

11 

11 

87.4 

87.0 



36 


3,571 


♦France . . 

. . 

97 

45 




* 563 

253 

• • . 

56.317 

25,278 


Huugarv . . 

10 

9 

4) 7 

1 i 2.5 

136.2 

* 38 

39 

4 ) 24 

3,808 

3,868 

4) 2.395 

*98.4 

Italy 

15 

15 

9 

102 1 

1663 

66 

71 

44 

6.579 

7,094 

4,361 

92 7 

Latvia . . . 

171 

166 

113 

103.0 

150.8 

566 

409 

334 

56.571 

40,874 

33,431 

138.4 

Lithuania 3 ) . 

218 

208 

145 

105.0 

150 7 

679 

635 

4721 

67,865 

63,482 

47,233 

106 9 

Netherlands . 

43! 

33 

14 

130.6 

298 4 

302 

2711 

105 

30,192 

27,137 

10.473 

111.3 

♦Poland . . . 

360 

330 

257 

109 1 

139.9 


821 

693 


82,109 

69.297 


♦Romania. 


71 

62 




261 

159 


26,090 

15,930 


l T n Kingd 













♦ North Ir 

19 

25 

13 

75.2 

143.0 


113 

68 


11.274 

6.839 


Czechoslovakia 

48 

40 

23 

118 1 

209 8 

227 

210 

100 

22.687 

21,026 

9,962 

i07 9 

♦Yugoslavia . 

, 

34! 

29 




264 

225 


26.352 

22.481 


/ 4ul Europe 

741 

663 , 

391 

1120 

187 4 

2244 

2.503 

1 , 403 , 

294.310 

250.250 

140.391 

1177 

*V S S R 4 ) 

<>) 4,709 

5,310 

5.689 

887 

' 82 8 

. . 

11.685 

11,832 

t 4,418 

1 168.454 

1.183.168 

. . 

Lgvpt 

1 7 

6 

1 4 

I 109 1 

176.5 

44 

41 

23 


4.128 

1 2.287 

107.0 

J 11 \t X 

) 748 

669 

395 

1 112.3 

188.1 

2,988, 

2,544! 

1,426 1 

298,728 

254,378i 

142,678 I 

117.5 


Linseed. 


480.5 

125.5 

3i6.3 

173.7 


159 0 
150 8 
169 2 
143 7 
288 3 


227 7 
2096 

193 1 
209.4 











r.ooo bushels 












of 

46 pounds 



Germany . . 

141 

109 

21 

129 l 

604.1 

847 

715 2 ) 192 

1*512 

1,276 2 ) 343 

1185 

441.0 

\ustnu . . 

4 

3 

3 

108 2 

112.3 

12 

13 

12 ! 

22 

24 22 

92.2 

100.0 

* Belgium . . 

70 

72 

33 

96.9 

211 3 


433 

175 


772 313 

t # 


Bulgaria . . 

11 

7 

2 

1556 

429.3 

37 

38 

10 

67 

68 19 

97 6 

359.4 

Lstonui . . . 

77 

70 

50 

HO 1 

1558 

231 

247 

147 

412 

440 262 

93 5 

157 4 

•Frince 


97 

45 




. 

188 


... 1 335 



Hungary 

15 

15 

4 ) 27 

103 4 

55 5* 

95 

95 U) 129 

169 

169,4) 230 

iooo 

73 3 

Italv . . . . 

19 

16 

12 

121 1 

159 6 

112 

84 

63 

200 

150 113 

133 8 

177 5 

Latvia . . . 

171 

166 

m 

103 0 

1508 

517 

406 

307 

924 

725 549 

127.4 

168.4 

Lithuania 3 ) . 

218 

208 

145 

105.0 

150.7! 

847 

§09 

555 

1,512 

1,444 991 

104 7 

152 7 

♦Netherlands 

43 

33 

14 

130 6 

298 4 


240 

89 


428 159 



•Poland . . . 

360 

330 

257 

109 1 

139 9 1 


1.579 

1,157 


2,8201 2,066 



•Romania . . 


71 

62 




299 

239 


534 426 



Czechoslovakia 

48 

40 

23 

118 1 

209 8 

187 

161 

78 

335 

288 139 

116.4 

241.5 

• \ ugoslnvm 


1 34 

1 29 




34 

19 


60, 341 



1 olttl but ope 

* 704 

6341 398 

1110 

1758 

2885 

2,568 

1,493 

5,153 

4.584\ 2668 

112 5 

1 193 2 

♦l S S R 

7 ) 5,855 

7) 5.798 

6,766 

101 . 0 ! 

865 ( 

• 


16,808 


. 1 30,014 


1 . . 

( an.nla 

241 

468 

377 

51.5 

63.9 

385 

1.005 

940 

687 

1,795 1,679 

38.3 

409 

United States 

1,081 

1.180 

1,770 

91.6 

61.1 

4,275 

3,308 

5,639 

7,634 

5,908 ( 10.070 

129 2) 

i 758 

India .... 

3,594 

3.457 

3,230 

104 0 

1113 

9.363 

8.691 

8,893 

16,720 

15.5201 15.8801 

107.7 

105.3 

Egypt .... 

71 

6 

4 

109 1 

176 5 

46 

42 

28 

82 

751 50 

109.0 

162 2 

♦Eritrea. . . , 

... 1 

11 

4 




46 

21 


82I 37, 



*Fr Morocco . 

< 

43 

49 



146 

2121 

223 

260 

3781 399, 

*68 7 

65,1 

♦Argentina * , 

8)7.339,8) 7.438 

8 ) 7.514 

98.7 

97.7 

, 

40,786 

39.518 

1 

72.8321 70,5681 


... 

♦Uruguay. . . 


469 

350 

1 .. 1 

... 


2,745 

1,749 


4,9011 3.124 ( 

.. 


TOfAtTX . 

5,627 

5,745 

5,779 

97.9 j 

97.1 

16,954 

15,614 

16,993 

30,276 

27,8821 30,347 ^ 

108.6 

99*8 


t) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double 
years to the southern. — 1 ) The corresponding figures in dry stalks (flax in raw « Robstengel *) are as follows. 
1937-393,700,000 lb ; 1936-318,400,000 lb, average 81,700,000 lb — 2 ) Average 1933 to 1935 — 3 ) Flax and hemp 
- 4) Average 1934 and 1933 — 5) 0 Dolgunets " variety — 6) Area hanestcd on 23 August representing 93 % 
of the area fixed by the Plan (5,108,700 acres) — 7 ) Total area according to the plan — 8 ) Area sown 
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PAODUCTlbN — FLAX - COTTON 


Current information on flax. 

Greece: The recent attempts to introduce flax in Greece have met with suc¬ 
cess. The area this year is larger than last year at about 2,500 acres. Conditions 
in September and October were favourable for growth and a good outturn is 
expected. 

Irish Free State: The flax crop yield is estimated as rather lower than last year. 

Czechoslovakia: The flax crops in some areas were rather short but fibre quality 
was fairly satisfactory generally. 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 November): The condition of flax varies from average 
to good. 

Current information on cotton. 

Bulgaria: The wet weather of the first half of October had an unfavourable effect 
on the cotton crops by delaying picking and the opening of bolls and damaging, though 
slightly, the bolls already opened. However, the rather dry and fine weather of the 
second half of the month appreciably improved the outlook and the crop was expected 
to be plentiful. 

Greece • The condition of unirrigated cotton crops, which previously had been 
rather poor owing to the drought of the summer, improved appreciably with the 

Area and production of cotton. 


Area |‘ Production of ginned cotton 


Countries 

,1937/3# 

| Aver- 

j age 

1936 '3 71 193 2 

1 to 
j 1935/36 

1 

% 1937/38 

1 

, 1 

1937/ 1 

1938 1 

i 

i 

| Average 
1036/ | 1931/32 

1937/ 

1936 / 

1 

Average 
1931/32 | 

% 1937-3# 

1936/ 

1937 

1 

Aver¬ 
age i 

J 937 | 

! 

I 

t0 

1935/36 | 

1938 

1937 

t0 l| 

1935/36 1! 1936 ' 
jj 1937 

Aver¬ 

age 


• 1,000 acres 

*» 100 

*■ 100 

1,000 ceutals 

x,ooo bales of 478 K>. | 

«■» xoo 

— 100 

Bulgaria. 

in 

78 

44 

145.2 

'1 

254.6! 197 

140 

74 

41 

29 

1 

16 

140.3 

264.4 

Greece ... 

181 

154 

74 

117.5 

245.4 

364 

279 

1461 

76 

58 

31; 

130 6; 249.4 

U. S. S. R. . . . 

|i > 5.163 

5,024 

5,068 

- 

-| 

i 

1) ! 

16.645 

16.976 1 

9,309 

1) 

3,482 

3,551 

j 

l,947j 



United States 2) . 

! 33.736 

30.0281 31,697 

112.3 

106.4 1 

87.202 

59.267! 

60,629 

18243 

12,399 

12.684 

147.1 

143.8 

Mexico. 

! 856 i 844 1 390 

101.5 

219.3 

1,558 

1.717; 

1,000 

326 

359 

209! 

1 

90.8 

155.9 

Montserrat 3) . . 

- 5 

5 

3 

1 109.9 

170.6 

5 i 

5' 

6 

1 

1 

109,4 

84.4 

St. Vincent 3) . 

| 5; 5 

2 

; 85.0 

259.0 


3 ! 

2 


1 

*) 



Burma. 

: i 

i 5371 519- 396 

103.5 

135.6 

— l 

452 

318 


95 

67 



India 4) 5) ... 

20,7l5j« 20,481 

19,724 

101.1 

105.0 

— i 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Egypt . 

2.053! 1,781 

1.657 

115.3 

,7 ) 

123.9: 11,035! 

9.021 j 

7.127 

7) 

2,309 

1,887 

1,491 

122.3 

154.8 

NyasaJand .... 

- 


44 


■ 

4 °! 

48j 

35 

8 

to 

A 

1 

82.5 

115.3 


*) Less than 500 

1) According to the Plan — 2) See: Summary of Government Cotton Reports . — 3) Sea Island cotton 
4) Not including Burma. — 5) Second report — 6) Revised estimate. — 7) First estimate. 
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assistance of tbe rains of September and October, The crops in irrigated regions were 
in better condition. Ripening was hastened by the warmer and drier weather of 
October. Owing to the higher yield per acre and the increase in sowings over last 
year, a very plentiful crop is exacted this year. 

Italy: On 15 October cotton production was reported to vary from one distrct 
to another, the Sicilian harvest was on the whole estimated as satisfactory. 

Yugoslavia: Cotton growing was attempted for the first time in the Banat, 
giving very satisfactory and quite unexpected results 

r. S. 5 . Rr According to the provisional estimates, cotton production this year 
is larger than last year On ro November 70 per cent of ilie harvest plan had been 
completed. 

A rgentina The rain that fell in the second decade of October favoured the work 
of cotton planting in the Chaco, Corrientes, the north ot Santa F6 and Kntre Rids. 
In the latter province, however, the rainfall was, insufficient In TucumAn and Santiago 
del Kstero and the north of Cordoba the preparation of the soil and sowing were hamp¬ 
ered by drought 

ratted SlaU s During the week ending iq October, the cotton crop has been 
large}\ gathered in southern portions of the belt. In northern districts picking 
made mostly good ad\ance ni eastern sections, but slow m western owing to rain. 
There was more or less moisture damage to the staple of unpicked cotton in the 
western States. 

During the following week, unseasonably cold weather prevailed throughout the 
cotton belt, with frost or freezing temperatures exUndirg into central sections. 
Rainfall was liea\} in the east, light to moderate in most east and central sections, 
but practical!} a rainless week was reported freni the western half of the belt While 
further growth of cotton was stopped b\ low temperatures in most northern parts, 
there was no extensive frost damage 

During the wreek ended ^ November the weather in the cotton belt was generally 
warm and dry except that there was considerable rain in the north-eastern districts. 
The picking of the remaining crop made almost an uninterrupted progress except 
locally, and the harvest was nearly completed in the western belt A considerable 
amount of cotton was still in the fields in the north-eastern districts of the cotton 
belt, but the harvesting %vas making rapid progress. 

According to the Cotton Report based upon conditions as on 1 No\ember, and 
issued on 8 November, a crop of 18,243,000 hales is forecast, this would be by 
far the largest crop on record for any year in the Tinted States, and the same is 
true also for the indicated yield per acre of 238 8 pounds of lint (See Summary of 
Got i mate at Cotton Reports) Most of the unpicked cotton was open and subject to 
weather damage. Inclement weather would, therefore, materially interfere with 
picking and result in a considerable loss in the fields This report is an estimate of 
the amount of cotton that was expected to be ginned allowing for average loss 111 
the fields The amount of cotton fginned from the 1037 cro P P rior to 1 November 
1957 1* also the largest on record for that date Moreover, in most States the 
average gross weight of the running bales is considerably above 511 pounds, w r hich is 
the average of the last seven years. 

During the week ended 10 November, the picking of the cotton crop in the 
northern portions of the belt made good advance, 
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PRODUCTION-COTTON 




Summary of Government cotton reports, 
by cotton season. 



Provisional 
estimates 
for dates 
indicated 
1937/58 

Final estimates 

Percent. 

1937/38 

1956/37 Aver. 

■■ 100 ■» xoo 

J Report referred to i July: 

* 936/3 7 

Average 
1931/32 
to 1933/36 

Area in cultivation (acres). 

. . 34,192,000 

30,960,000 

34,382,000 

1x0.4 

99-4 

Report referred to x August. 






Area left for harvest (acres). 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production 4). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

• ■ 1) 33,439,000 

. . 81 

. . i 3 , 593 ,ooo 

. • 333.3 

a) 30,028,000’ 
73 

12,399,000 

1976 

2) 31,697,000 
3) 69 
12,684,000 
3 ) * 79-3 

1*1.3 

125*8 

XI3.0 

105*5 

iaa.y 

134.5 

Cotton ginned to z August 5). 

. . 142,983 

4 I ,*30 

88,771 

347.7 

161.1 

Cotton ginned to 16 August 5) ....... 

Report referred to t September: 

. . 515,000 

208,309 

294,690 

247.0 

* 74*8 

Area left for harvest (acres) ...... 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production 4). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

* • 8) 33 , 738,000 

. • 75 

. . 16,098,000 

. . 228.5 

*) 30,028,000 
59 

*2,399,ooo 

197.6 

3 ) 3 *» 697 ,ooo 
3) 60 

12,684,000 
3 ) * 79.3 

112.3 

129.8 

113.6 

106.4 

126,9 

127.4 

Cotton ginned to 1 September 5). 

. . 1,874,874 

*, 374,247 

1.072,995 

136.4 

174.7 

motion ginned to T6 September 5). 

Report referred to x October: 

. . 4.361,422 

3 , 709,965 

2.657,216 

115.0 

160.6 

Crop condition (per cent, of normal) . . 

Production 4). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

- • 79 

. . 17 , 573,000 

■ • 249-3 

62 

*2,399,000 

197.6 

3 ) 59 
12,684,000 
3 ) * 79-3 

141.7 

126.2 

138.5 

1390 

Cotton ginned to x October 5) . .. 

. . 8,200,201 

6,031,950 

5,069,634 

136.9 

162.9 

Cotton ginned to 18 October 5). 

Report referred to 1 November: 

. . 11,068,285 

8 , 569,476 

7 , 749,691 

129.2 

142.8 

Production 4). 

Yield of lint per acre, in lb. 

. . 18,243,000 

. . 258.8 

12,399,000 

1 97 6 

12,684,000 
3 > 179 3 

m; i 

131.0 

M 3 « 
*44 3 

Cotton ginned to z November 5)., 

. , 13,164,096 

9 , 882,530 

9 , 477 , 33 * 

133.2 

138.9 

Cotton ginned to 14 November 5).. 

. . 14,949,000 

10,767**40 

10,612,133 

138.8 

140.9 

1) Area in cultivation on 1 July less the ten-year (1927-36) 

average abandonment 2.3 percent. — 

«) Area 


actually harvested. — 3) Ten-year (1926-35) average. — 4) In bales of 478 lb. net weight and exclusive of 
linters. — 5) In running bales, counting round bales as half bales and exclusive of linters. — 6) Area in culti¬ 
vation on 1 July less 1 3 per cent, of abandonment. 


Haiti: Total ginned cotton exports in the fiscal year i October 1936 to 30 Sep¬ 
tember 1937 were 118,865 centals (24,867 bales) against 126,860 (26,540) last year, 
a decrease of 6 per cent. 

St. Vincent: The close season terminated on 15 August, 1937, and planting ope¬ 
rations immediately began in spite of very unfavourable weather conditions. The 
dry season was unusually prolonged and the total rainfall for August and September 
was rather less than 65 per cent, of the average. By the end of September, 45,757 lb. 
of seed had been sold by the Government Cotton Ginnery, as compared with a total 
of 37.949 lb. in 193b; percentage: 120.9. Germination on the whole was quite fair, 
but subsequent growth suffered. This was especially marked in the Seward districts 
where much supplying, and even replanting, in extreme cases, was necessary, but, 
surprisingly good stands were obtained on the Windward side. By the end of 
September growth was generally fairly satisfactory. It was reported that there had 
been a marked reduction in the incidence of angular leaf spot disease as compared 
with early growth in 193b, and that the plants presented a very clean, healthy 
appearance. This may, perhaps, be attributed to the mercuric chloride treatment of 
the seed, which was omitted in 1936. As a result of the severe weather conditions 
most growers have been unable to plant as large an area as they had hoped, and in 
consequence the total acreage shows a reduction as compared with that of last year. 
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India: Cotton picking in the Punjab was in progress on 12 November 1937. 
Crop condition in the system of the province was 88 per cent, of normal. 

Indo-Chtna: In Annam, the crop looked very well at the end of September in 
certain districts (Binh-Thu&n), and dowering was beginning in others (Ninh-Thuan). 

Egypt: In the first fortnight of October the opening of the bolls still on late crops 
progressed normally under good weather conditions Picking was finished in Upper 
Egypt and south of the Delta, except in a few districts where the second picking is 
beginning. North of the Delta, the first harvest was practically finished and the 
second well advanced At the beginning of November the liarvest was completed 
throughout Egypt Unit yields are definitely better than last year, when they were 
very good Ginning outturn is equal to or better than last year 

Percentage of cotton bolls attacked totally or partially by Pectmophora gassy- 
ptella and Eanas imulana up to 15 October: 


Varieties 

Sakellaridis 





*037 

Per cent 

. 41 

I 93 f 

l*er cent 

5 <> 

Maarad . . 


. . 

. . . . 

. . . 

. 48 

56 

Giza 7 . . 

. . . . 

.... 

.... 


♦ . 39 

55 

Ashmuni and Zagdra . 

. . 

• * • 

. . . 

. . 26 

39 

Cotton ginned up to the end of October, in bales of 478 lb net 

weight, was as 

follows 

Varieties 

1937 

1936 

1935 

1934 

1933 

1932 1931 

Sakellar.tiis . 

21 , 06 # 

32 ,x 8 o 

< 2,144 

42,230 

30,868 

42024 4 *> 634 

Other varieties above 

1 •/." . 

*01 ,*33 

i6< 892 

108,358 

7 3 430 

40 060 

* 9.433 j 

1 V«" . 

IX It 1 ' 

10,x <>7 

M ,772 

13 IM 

1 7 016 

22,305 330,710 

x *V' . 

5 U 825 

373 , 3*6 

307,3 67 

4 19,740 

418 861 

203,690 1 

Total . . . 


t A 0,6 14 

67 », 7 K 

57M4J 

507,403 

-<A?6/ 1 ' 5,344 

Scarto .* . . 

10,905 

I 4,«2 5 

IT 708 

20,177 

7,469 

♦>,054 8,6 77 

lota) production (including 

Starlo) ........ 

•) 2,308,600 

1,887,200 

1,768,600 

1,565,600 

I>776,t)00 1 

r,02 7,000 1,317.300 


*) First estimate 

Nigeria' In September it was expected that, if weather conditions remained 
favourable to cotton growing during October, the crop would be at least equal to 
that of last season 

Uganda . The acreage planted lo the end ot September was estimated to be 
1,676,000 as compared with 1,412,000 acres planted to the same date last year. 
Percentage: 1187. The above figure is subject to revision when the 1937 mean plot 
size for all district has been ascertained, but there is no doubt that the acreage under 
cotton in Uganda is larger than it was last year The condition of the crop, although 
not good in some areas was, on the whole, reasonably satisfactory 

Tanganyika: In September weather conditions generally were hot and dry 
throughout the territory. A partial failure of the Mwanza cotton crop was reported, 
and it was expected that the final figures would probably be 33 per cent below 
original estimates. 
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Current Information on hemp. 

Italy The hemp crop is regarded as satisfactory 

Yugoslavia It is forecast that the production of hemp for fibre will be satisfac¬ 
tory m quantity, but quality is reported as rather bad, owing to excessive rain in 
September and October 


Area and production of hemp . 


COUNTRIES 

1 

1 

Area | 

} Production 

1937 

1 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

1 

% 1937 1 

| 

1937 


Average 

1931 

to 1933 

% *937 

1936 

*- 100 

Aver 

age 

-® 100 

1 

1936 

- 100 

Ater 

a*e 

100 

1 

r,ooo acres 

1,000 pounds ! 


Fibre 


Germany i) 

19 

14 

2 

1332 

775 6 


9.929 

a) 8,238 

! 


Austria 

3) 

1 

1 

81 3 

59 2 

1 176 

184 

286 

95 7! 

61 6 

Bulgaria 

2 ! 

16 

13 

132 0 

162 11 

8 448 

7,288 

5,012 

1I5 9| 

168 5 

France 


9 

7 




9,524 

6 995 



Italj 

214 

185 

147 

1157 

145 9> 

237 741 

192.372 

129.883 

123 6 

1810 

Poland 

85 

83 

80 

101 4 

106 0 

1 

26.875 

25,331 



Romania 


124 

117 


93 6 |i 

*8,929 

64.433 

55.793 



Czechoslot akia 

18 

18 

19 

96 9 

12,711 

12,005 

70 2 

74 4 

Yugoslavia f 


132 

83 



114 512 

64 473 



USSR 

4 ) 1.511 

1.517 

1,812 

99 6 

814j 

! 


367 99^ 



Syria & Lebanon 


5 

6 


1 

1 


3,237 

3.410 




Hemp seed 


Germany 

19 

14 

2 

133 2 

775 6 


7 604 

4 308 



Austria 

l) 

3) 

3) 

95 2 

120 0 

132 ! 

127 

104 

104 2 

P 68 

Bulgaria 

21 

16 

13 i 

132 0, 

162 1 

9.714 , 

5,325 | 

3.755 , 

182 4 

258 7 

France 


9 

7 1 

1 


I 

1 

1 859 



It lit 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.100 

7 758 

4 620 

78 6 

112 0 

Poland 

85 

83 

80 

101 4 

106 0 

, 

42,896 

39 009 



Romania 


124 

117 




50,919 

43,865 



Czechoslovakia 1 

18 

18 

19 

% 9 

93 6 

5,634 

8.379 

7,918 

67 2 

71 > 


i) Corresponding data of production exprcv'-td in term* of air dried stalks (Rohstengcl) are as follows 
11336 — 40 644,000 lb 1935 — 41 , 191 , 0001 b — 2 ) Year 10 *5 — 3 ) Area le»s than 500 acres — t) Area t >rt-c e*t 
by the pi in 


Current information on hops. 

France * The good quality of the present crop is confirmed, and almost the entire 
crop was sold at the end of October 

Hungary By the end of October hop puking was finished, Yields arc rather 
above average. 

Yugoslavia The general weather conditions of the year and the frequent rams 
of September and October in particular were unfavourable for Uojks in the banovmes 
of the Drave and the Danube which are important areas of production It is re¬ 
ported that more than 30 per cent of the crop was destroyed by Peronospora. 

Owing to the poor quality of the outturn, the demand for Yugoslav hops on 
foreign markets has declined considerably and prices, despite the small outturn, 
are lower. 
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Area and production of hops. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

*937 

*936 

Average 

1931 

to X93S 

% 1937 

1937 

1936 

Average 

1931 

to 1935 

% 1937 

*936 

*» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

0 * 100 

1936 

cm IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

—> IOO 

1,000 acres 

i.ooo pounds 

Germany. 

23 

25 

24 

89.5 

96.4 


22,271 

15,285 



Austria. 


i> 

1 ) 

T 



60 

98 



Belgium . 

2 

2 

2 

95.9 

122.8 


3.172 

1.924 



France . 

... 

5 

5 

* • - 



3.646 

3,439 



Hungary. 

... 

1 ) 

1 ) 



• 

199 

166 

... 


Poland. 

9 

8 

a) 6 

107.0 

141.8 

i 

4,268 

2 ) 3.220 



Romania. 


1 ) 

1 ) 



1 — 

22 

46 



United Kingdom: 






♦ 





Engl, and Wales. 

18 

18 

18 

98.8 j 

101.4 

1 ••• 

28,224 

24,192 


j ... 

Czechoslovakia . . 

29 

29 

28 

* 98.0 

102.0 

1 ... 

27,007 

17.994 



Yugoslavia . . . 

... 

7 

5 

i ... 1 

... 

j 

4,327 

3,175 


| * * • 
j ... 

U, S SR,.. . 

12 

10 

3) 2 

124(3 

503.8 

i ~ 


- 


1 

Canada . 


i 1 

1 1 



;i ... 

! 1,603 

1.334 

1 

i ... 

United States, . . 

35 

; 31 

; 30 

’ uu 

- i 

117.1 

! 

j 44,400 

! 23,310 ] 

36.426 

: 190.5 

! 121.9 


i) Arta under «soo acres. — 2) Average 1032 to 1^35 — 3) Average 1 03 4 and 193 V 


Current information on tobacco, 

France; The drying ol tobacco, whose quality is perfect, wa* in progress at the 
end of October in good conditions. 

(>recce: The dry conditions of the summer were favourable for the tobacco crop, 
the quality this veaf being very good in all parts The decrease in area and yields, 
however, indicate that production will be below the very plemilul outturn of last 
year though larger than earlier crop's. 

Harvesting and curing were done in favourable conditions in nearly all parts. 
At the beginning of October harvesting had not been finished in the higher districts 
of Drama, Rhodope and Cavalla where ciops suffered from hail. 

Hungary: Tobacco picking was finished by 26 October Yields are generally 
above average. 

Irish Free State: The tobacco crop promises a better yield than in any recent 

year. 

Italy; Forecasts of a good tobacco crop are confirmed. 

Yugoslavia: Frequent rain in September and October was very favourable for 
the tobacco crop, particularly in the banovine of Primorze, where production this 
year is reported to be of record size. Production is also reported as large in the 
banovine of Vardans. But the quality in both areas is reported to be poorer than 
in recent years. 

Argentina: Weather conditions' in October were fair for transplanting tobacco 
ip Cdrdoba, Tucuman and Salta. In Catamarca this operation was made difficult 
by drought. In Salta and Corrientes an increase in acreage compared with last year 
was anticipated. 
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Canada: According to a recent report of the Department of Agriculture, the 
tobacco acreage in 1937 was 18.9 per cent, greater than last year and 34.0 per cent, 
above the 1931-35 average. Production is larger by 54.8 percent, and 46.5 per cent, 
respectively. The bulk of the crop is grown in Ontario where there was an increase 
of approximately 24 per cent, in acreage over 1936, the greater part of the inrease 
occurring in the fiue-curcd type on account of the low yield of 1936, the shortage of 
stocks and the steadily increasing demand for this type. With exceptionally favourable 
weather conditions throughout the harvesting season, this variety showed superior 
leaf quality for all districts. The crops of Burley and datk tobacco also appear to 
have turned out satisfactorily. In Quebec, the warm growing season of 1937 
beneficial for tobacco aud growers were able to harvest crops that were fully deve¬ 
loped and in goad condition. The small crop of British Columbia is reported to be 
of good average quality. 


Area and production of tobacco . 


COUNTRIES 


Area 



1 Production 

1937 

1936 

Average 

I 93 i 
to 193s 

% *937 

| »937 

193ft 

Average 

* 93 * 

to *93<t 

% * 93 ? 

1936 

IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

=> 100 

1936 

- 100 

Aver- 

ttgC 

IOO 

x,ooo acres 

1,000 pounds 

Albania. 


4 

3 



1 

! 

3,182 

2.6B 



Germany i) ... 

32 

32 

29 

101.4 

111.8 


72,501 

66.015 



Belgium. 

6 

7 

7 

93.1 

87.1 


13.366 

15,115 



Bulgaria ..... 

101 

106 

69 

94.7 

146 3| 

! 69,055 

93.098 

53,785 

74.2 

i28 4 

Greece . 

226 

273 

187 

82.7 

120.7* 

140.624 

178,506 

94.883 

78.8 

148 2 

Hungary. 

35 

37 

49 

96.1 

71.3 

46,751 

50,327 

61.474 

92.9 

76.1 

Italy. 

80 

80 

92 

99.8 

86.8 

94,799 

96,783 

100.909 

97.9 

93 9 

Poland , . , 


15 

12 

... 


... 

23.753 

18,432 



Romania . . 

, . 

45 

32 

... 



33.219 

19,227 



Switzerland 


1 

1 




1.543 

2,088 

. , 


Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

24 

24 

98.6 

99.1 


33.229 

30,860 



Yugoslavia .... 

... 

44 

35 

... 


i 

36,650 

23,939 

... 


U S. S. R. 

j 503 

501 

510 

100.3 

98.6 

[ 

608,478 

2) 354,728 

1 •• • 


Canada ... 

65 

55 

49 

1189 

134.0 

71.352 

46,084 

48,701 

1548 

r 146 5 

United States. . . 

1,690 

1.437 

1,596 

117.6 

107.7 

1,485.000 

1,153,083 

1,266,355 

128.8 

117.3 

Japan . 

85 

87 

86 

98.1 i 

99.7 

142,750 ] 


145,813 | 

100.3; 

97.9 

Palestine. 


7 

4 



1 ... i 

1 142,353 | 

1,546 



Syria and Lebanon | 

i 

16 

14 



j • • . 1 

i i >25 

7.203 1 

1 


Turkey. 

j 

148 

124 

... 

... 

1 138,892 ! 

99,208 | 

77,690 

140.0 

I7S.S 

Algeria. 

1! 

j! 53 

55 

54 

1 

96.0 

97.8 

i ... j 

! 38,678 

i 1 

39,975 

! 



1) Production for sale — a) Avctage 1931 to 1934* 


Cuba: According to information received from the National Commission for 
Propaganda and Defence in Havana, the tobacco yield in the region of Vuelta-Abajo 
during 1936-37 reached 19,328,000 lb. (19,855,000 lb. in 1935-36). The yield inc¬ 
luded 18,419,000 lb. of tripe and 909,000 lb. of cape (19,284,000 lb. and 571,000 
respectively in '1935-36). The area of land devoted to Vuelta-Abajo was about 
42,700 acres (43,200 acres in 1935-36). The Semi-Vuelta crop reached 2,230,000 lb. 
in 1936-37 (2,607,000 lb. in 1935-36) and “the area covered was 6^100 acres lb. as 
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against 6,800 acres in 1935*36. The area of land devoted In the region Partido 
Was about 1,800 acres in 1936-37 against 2,400 acres in 1935-36. 

Turkey: The coining crop is estimated to be between 130 and 150 million lb. 
including 84 to 88 million lb. from the Izmir area, but official statistics are not 
yet available. In view of the fact that tobacco producers are required by existing 
laws to eliminate all damaged and unusable leaves (green, blackened and scorched) 
from their stocks, it is believed that the new crop coming on the market will am ount 
to 140 million lb. To judge from the condition and the varieties in quality, the 
crop was not entirely successful. The quality of the crops in the Aegean area has 
suffered in particular from the summer drought. Prospects of disposal of the new 
crop are rather promising owing to the interest taken by large firms and the 
likelihood of free trading and the market situation is easier as a result of the 
possibility of removing stocks. 

Nvusaland It was reported in September that tobacco nurseries in the Southern 
Province wen* doing well, and it was expected that planting out would begm about 
the end of November. 

Current information on other products. 

Cacao. 

ttta-il According to the Cacao Institute of Balila the production of cacao 111 the 
T037 3S season m Uu state ot Bahia is estimated at alxnit 2,646 000 centals, approxi¬ 
mate 1\ equal to last season s production 

Haiti Total cacao exports 111 tin fiscal >ear 1 October 1030 to 30 September 
jo}, were centals against 3(1,200 last vent - a decrease of T2 per cent 

Itimdad In September the weather continued ideal for the joung cacao, and 
a good ciop was expected m spite ot witohbroom 

(told toast avd logolawd nndn British Mandate Mvjor chop T037-3S ~~ The 
statement, made in the previous Report, that less cacao would be available at the 
beginning of this sc tson than was the case in 1036-37 is confirmed for all districts. 
The crop situation m the second half ol September was as follows 

Ashanti - Weather conditions were favourable tor growth and pod deve¬ 
lopment but most unfavourable tor drum* owing to the number of wet (lavs being 
well above the 10 \ear average Tins also seriously interfered wntli harvesting and 
theretore to some extent with marketing as it was difficult to prepare cacao tor sale, 
Quality was stated to be fairly gcxxl but since large numbeis oi ripe and over-ripe 
pods were still to be seen on the trees the probability was that it would deterio¬ 
rate* should wet weather continue and harvesting be further delayed It was esti¬ 
mated that about | 5 million lb had been marketed and 16 S were in fanners' hands 
at the end ot September 

W estern P r o viuce - Weather conditions had the same effects as m 
Ashanti and movement was reported to be almost at a standstill The cacao which 
was available was only of fair quality 

Central Province — The weather had not such adverse effects on 
normal operations as was the case m Ashanti and the Western Province, and con¬ 
ditions were favourable for growth though only moderate for harvesting and drying* 
The fall in price resulted in marketing and movement being considerably slowed 
down. A new round system having been opened up in the Swedru district and 
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Swedru buyers having established themselves in almost every village, it was 
stated to b: probable that a considerable quantity of cacao, formerly exported through 
SaRpond, would now be diverted to Winneba It was estimated that about 2 ,2 
million lb. had been marketed and 4.5 were in farmers 1 hands at the end of Sep¬ 
tember As usual at that time of year the cacao was under-fermented and contained 
a quantity of slaty beans 

Eastern Province. — The ranfall in the Nsawam-Kibi district was 
adequate and the possibility of the continued drought affecting the crop in this area 
liai become remote Weather conditions obtaining throughout the province were si- 
mil ir to those in Ashanti and the Western Province Heavy rains seriously impeded 
harvesting, drying and marketing but it was stated that they should be beneficial 
for growth and pod-development The delay in harvesting was expected to cause 
a deterioration m quality and since cacao already picked could not be properly 
dried it was thought to be probable that some mould would result. The drop in 
prices did not deter marketing as fanners had only very small quantities ready tor sale* 
Quility was only fair It was estimated that 17 2 million 11 > had been marketed 
and 170 were in farmers' hands at the end of September. 

Trans-Volta. — In the Northern section, Jakisari-Aharaansu, weather 
CDilitious interfered to a large extent with harvesting and drying but were favou¬ 
rable lor growth There was little movement, although the drop in price at the 
end of August brought about a small rush to sell Quality was reported to be good. 
About o 7 million lb had been marketed and 1 o were in tarmers' hands. 
In the Southern section a new flush of flowers had appeared on the \0u11g 
farm*. Conditions were favourable lor pod-setting and growth although onl> mode¬ 
rate for hirvesting and drying It was stated to be possible that, given 110nu.1l 
weather, th^se pals might mature and prolong the season. The decline m price 
hil not affected marketing to ativ extent The quality was reported to be tairlv 
go > 1 although sin ill flat beans were in evid nice, cause 1 by the dry weather earlier 
in the season 

Movement —- Movement in September was as follows 

St pt J ) *7 Sept JMf 


(million pounds) 

Railway off-loading , Takoradi. 2 to 1^2 

Hxports 

Takoradi. jij 1 > <> 

Accra . ... . . . 137 is 

Other ports. ... ^3 \ \ 

411 ports ... 2# 1 31 S 

Eastern Frontier . - 01 

Iotal exports . . 48 1 9 


Xigcna It was reported m September that marketing of neu crop cacao was 
expected to begin about the middle of October, and it was throught likely that the 
supplies available would be at least equal to last season's crop 



Tea. 


U. S S. R * According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to tea this 
year is about 107,000 acres against 05,000 in 1936 and 75,000 on the average] of the 
five years ending 1935, percentages, 112 7 and 143.8. The corresponding production 
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is estimated at about 13 503,000 lb against 10 847,000 and 2,785 000, percentages, 
124 5 and 484 8 

/wdta In North India weather conditions were generally seasonable during 
September and crop prospects were fair to good In South India, heavy north-east 
monsoon weather was experienced and crop prospects were favourable 

In North India, statistics to the end of September recorded an increase of 
10 04^,500 lb. as compared with the outturn to the same date last >ear In South 
India the outturn was 14 2 per cent ahead of that to the same date last vear 

Indo-Chma In Tonkin, tea picking progressed normallv at Pliu the and production 
was quite large at Thanh ba the crop had grown well 

Nyawland It was reported in September that the new tea season opened auspi- 
cioush after good rainfalls in all areas 

Coffee* 

lira il According to the Departamento National do l aft the total quantity of 
toff 11 removed from the 111 irktt from 1931 to the end of October 1937 was 71 752000 
centals Quantities dcstroved 111 September and October were 1 501 000 centals and 
2 211000 centals rcsptctuclv The quantity of codec held at Brazilian ports on 31 
October 1037 v ' as 1 178000 centils including 1 081 000 centals at Santos 

Hath Ihc total coffee exports in the fiscal vear t October 193030 September 
s t 37 were 54 0 900 centals igamst 795700 in the previous veer a decrease of 31 
per cent due to the poor results of the last coffee season 

\ K a\aqua Wc athcr conditinns m tht 1937 38 season hav c been v ariable Accord¬ 
ing to the report tor September the prospects for the crop this season are average. 
/ ml) ( hina In Ionkm the crop was good at the end of September 
1 Tun h I puiton d [fn 1 The condition of coffee plantation on 1 October was 
iv u age 

( >U d h me According to the Stpttmber reports the pioduction of coffee in 
the io3~ 3s season l** estimated it 210 200 centals agunst 144 400 last season The 
icrt tgt (if codec plantations 111 193- 3S is 77 100 against 75 670 acres 111 193b 37 
hntxa Ucoidmg to reports of 1 November the production of coifee 111 the 1037 
193S sc 1 son is estimated at 50-. 900 centals a decrease of 30900 from the previous 
cstim itc compand with a vicld ot 3O2 300 m 193b 3- A\eath<.r conditions m Oc¬ 
tober wen gem rail v favourable for coffee crops 

Uganda It was rtpolled in September tint the mam coffee crop was being picked 
and arrivals were he ivv 

Sana leone Weather conditions in September were quite iavourible for the 
<offte crop whose condition was average 

l anganyiha It was reported in September that the bulk of the Buhoba coffee 
crop had already been exported and showed in increase oui last vear of 50 per cent 
The Arusha Mosln main coffee crop w as being pie ked 

Groundnuts* 

Bulgaria Statistics relating to groundnuts have been issued since 1926 when the 
crop first reached considerable dimensions In 1930 and 1931, however, cultivation 
was almost abandoned but since 1932 it has expanded rapidly The area cultivated 
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to groundnuts this year is about 7,950 acres against 4,180 acres in 1936 and 1,370 
acres on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages, 190.5 and 580.0. 
The corresponding production is estimated at about 63,500 centals against 43,800 
centals and 12,000 centals, percentages, 144.9 and 529.1. 

Argentina: The planting of groundnuts was in progress in October in the centre 
of C6rdoba and the north of Sante Fe and Entre Rios. 

TJmted States' According to the estimate of 1 November, the production of 
groundnuts this year is about 1,277,000,000 lb. against 1,300,540,000 lb. in 1936 and 
1,098,872,000 lb on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 98.2 and 116.2. 

Indo-Chwa: The harvest was in progress at the end of September in some dis¬ 
tricts of Tonkin (Tanli hoa), where floods rotted part of the nuts in low plantations. 
In Anuam, growth was normal and nut-formation in progress in parts (Quang-nam) 
In Cambodia (Oudong district), the harvest was in full swing and a good crop was 
confirmed 

Java and Madura . The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details of the ground¬ 
nut area 

acres atrc» 

Area harvested in September .. 42,000 50,200 

Area harvested from 1 January to 30 September v>9, 100 395,100 

Area of standing t raps at the end of September . ?<>2,000 190,500 

Egypt At the end of October about half the groundnut crop was harvested 
The yield per acre was expteted so far to be 5 per rent above the average. 

Nigeria It was reported in September that recent rains had been favourable 
to the growth of the new groundnut plants. 

Colza and sesame. 

Germany The crop condition on 1 November m the system of the country, 
compared with the same date last year, was for winter colza 2 4 (2 8) and for winter 
rape also 24 (2 S). According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to 
colza this year is about 90,000 acres against 102,000 in 1936 and 116,000 on the 
average of the five years ending 1935 percentages, 96 7 and 85 1 The corresponding 
figures for rape are as follows 32,000 acres, 32,700 acres and 33,300 acres, percen¬ 
tages, 09 8 and 98 o 

Bulgaria According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to colza this 
year is about 14,900 acres against 6,540 in 1936 and 26,050 on the average of the 
five years ending 1937, percentages 227 8 and 57 2. The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 120,300 centals (252,600 bushels) against 41,650 (83,300) and 
196,100 (392,100), percentages, 3033 and 64.4 

Area cultivated to sesame this year is about 12,960 acres against 17,430 in 1936 
and 21,760 on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 74.4 and 59.6. 
The corresponding production is estimated at about 22,300 centals (1,100 short tons) 
against 60,700 (3,000) and 64,000 (3,200), percentages, 36.7 and 34.8. 

Greece: According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to sesame this 
years is about 95,300 acres against 102,200 in 1936 and 87,200 on the average of 
the five years ending 1935; percentages 93.3 and 109.3. The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is estimated at about 242,000 centals (12,000 short tons) against 304,000 (15,000) 
and 147,000 (7,000); percentages 79.9 and 164.9. 
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Hungary: On 26 October, winter colza showed good sprouting and a very satis¬ 
factory appearance. In many places, there was already an exuberant vegetation, 

Poland: On 15 October condition of winter colza was 3.8 against 3.4 at the 
corresponding date last year, 

Romania: At the end of October winter colza was looking very well, 

Czechoslovakia: Winter colza shows very good growth. 

Yugoslavia: Colza production this year will be rather poor owing to the decline 
in area and to the damage caused by bad weather. The poor outlock has given rise 
to a likely demand for colza and the increase in the price has induced growers to sow 
a larger acreage to winter colza. At the beginning of November, the crop condition of 
winter colza was rather poor owing to cold weather and the heavy rain of October, 

India: The area cultivated to sesame this year is 2,766,000 acres, according 
to the second estimate, as against 2,544,000 last year and an average of 2,577,000 in 
1 93 1 - 35 - Percentages, 108.7 and 107.3. The crop condition is on the whole fairly good. 

hi do-China. The harvest was good in Annam. In Tonkin, the yield was 2.4 to 
4,0 centals per acre in certain districts (Langsatn) 

Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany: As a result of goorl weather conditions, in certain districts it lias been pos¬ 
sible to leave livestock on pastures Fodder production this year is very large and of good 
quality The condition of clover and pasture was respectively 2.7 and 3.0 on 1 November 
1037 against 2.7 and 2 9 011 r October 1937 and 2 6 and 2.0 on r No vernier 1936. 
According to recent estimates, the area of fodder maize this year was about r66,000 
acres against 140,000 acres in 1936 and an average of 101,000 acres in the previous 
five years, percentages, 114.2 and 163.0. 

RdgiuM. During October the weather was hue and mild with only a few, light 
showers. Yields ot mangels are on the whole good. Chou-uioollier which has been 
much more widely grown this year, has given a very high yield. The turnip crop 
is good. Clover is on the whole a good crop but in some parts is rather unsatisfactory 
owing to drought. Meadows and pastures continued to be luxuriant and provided 
plenty of feed. 

Ihtlgana: According to the latest estimates for 1936 and 1037, the area cultivated 
to mangels and vetches and black peas this year shows a considerable increase, par¬ 
ticularly for the latter, compared with last year, The acreages under millet and alfalfa 
show, on the other hand, a reduction. The production of these principal fodder crops 
in 1937 with comparative figures for 1936 and the average of 1931-35 arc given here: 

% *937 




1937 

*936 

A"erage 

1936 

Average 





* 93*-35 

J 00 

100 

Vetches and black peas 

(000 centals) 

8,686 

4,698 

0,301 

184.9 

137-8 

fooo sh. tons) 

434 

235 

3*5 


96.2 

Alfalfa hav ..... 

(000 centals) 

3.270 

4,071 

3,309 

80.3 

(000 sh. tons) 

163 

204 

170 



Millet (feed). 

(000 centals) 

1.341 

2.378 

1.323 

5 <M 

IOT .4 

(000 sh. tons) 

67 

no 

66 

160.6 


Mangels....... 

(000 centals) 

3.784 

2,232 

936 

403.2 

(000 sh. tons) 

189 

112 

47 



Estonia: Up to the end of October the weather was mostly warm. 

The production 


of fodder was above average both in quality and quantity and feed for livestock was 
satisfactory. 
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PRODUCTION — FODDER CROPS 


France: The xuild, wet weather of the end of October prolonged the late feeding 
season, and at the end of the month, meadows were still being used for pasture in all 
districts, the aftermath being abundant. But total production this year will on the 
whole be below average owing to the previous drought that affected the second crops 
in particular. 

Greece: According to the latest estimates, the acreage this year under rotation 
meadows for hay for drying is 22.8 per cent, larger than last year and 57.9 per cent, 
above the average of 1931-1935. The area cultivated to clover, however, is 10 .t per 
cent, lower this year than last year but 21.T per cent, above the average, according 
to the revised 1937 estimates. 

The production of the main fodder crops was as follows: 




*937 

1936 

Average 
*93*-35 

0 } 

1936 " 
ioo 

*93 7 
Average 

-■ 100 

Rotation meadow 







(dried hay) . . . 

(000 centals) 

2.438 

^539 

1,701 

06.0 

1384 


(000 sh. tons) 

122 

127 

88 



Dover (dried) . . 

(000 centals) 

1, 7 8 9 

1,722 

1,067 

103.9 

167,6 

(000 sh. tons) 

89 

80 

53 



Permanent meadow 






(hay). 

(000 centals) 

3.138 

3,571 

2,316 

87.9 

* 35-5 


(000 sh. tons'* 

L 57 

170 

no 




Hungary: The third and, in places, the fourth clover cut and the fourth and in 
some places, the fifth alfalfa cut yielded good results Clover and alfalfa crops for 
seed produced variable yields. The mangel crop shows large and healthy roots Lifting 
and bringing in were being carried on at the end of October. Yields of vetch, mohar 
and fodder maize were very satisfactory and of good quality. 

Aftennath of permanent meadows was poor in quantity and quality. Pastures 
have suffered from drought but both permanent meadows and pasture still afford a 
satisfactory bite for animals. 

Irish Free State: The weather during the greater part of October was mild and 
dry. Feed supplies were adequate for all normal requirements, but milk yields were 
slightly below the average for the season. 

Italy: Fodder crops benefited from heavy rain and were giving yields more than 
sufficient for the requirements of livestock. Feed supplies therefore were abundant in 
the first fortnight of October, except in Sardinia, where production was rather poor 
as a result of drought. 


Latvia: As a result of the warm autumn, the second cut of clover and other 
grasses was satisfactory in quantity and quality. 


Poland: The acreages of the 

principal fodder crops are 

as follows. 




*937 

1936 

Average (> % ’ 

I931 

*? 700 

1937 

A 

•*> 100 



Aren (r,ooo ncrt*q 



Mixtures of cereals and legumes . 

393 

2Q2 

(i) 266 

1344 

147.8 

Lupins. 

932 

909 

87H 

102.5 

106.1 

Field peas. 

Serradilla. 

150 

669 

122 

662 

T3O 

f>55 

122.6 

101,0 

*15.8 

102.1 

Dover. 

2,138 

2,372 

2, 2T2 

90. r 

Cj6.6 

Vetch and horse beans. 

34i 

3°5 

325 

112.0 

104.9 

Mangels and fodder carrots . . . 

634 

613 

53° 

™ 3-5 

119.7 

Other feed crops. 

237 

212 

26l 

111.9 

90.8 


(1) year 1935. 
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The preliminary estimates of the yield of the first cut of clover and natural 
meadows, compared with those of last year and with the quinquennial average are 
as follows. 


% 1937 




1037 

19368 

Average 
1931 *93*5 

* 93 $ 

« 100 

Average 
«• 100 

Clover (first cut) . . 

Permanent meadows 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh tons) 

27.337 

i,3<>7 

4 y .«55 

2.493 

32,090 

1,649 

54 8 

82.9 

(first cut) . . . 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh tons) 

110,404 
5,820 

132,630 

6,631 

129,849 

6,492 

87 8 

89.6 


The unit-yields oi fodder beet vary between average and good 
The second cutting of hay was carried out in favourable conditions according 
to 90 per cent of the agricultral correspondents 

The condition of clover on 1 5 October was 3 1 against 3 2 at the same date 
last year 

United Kingdom The weather in the first three weeks ot October was exception¬ 
ally fine and dry, but during the last week rainfall was general with heavy falls 
in the southwest The amount ot sunshine was below normal especially in eastern 
districts Ro )t crops were affected by the lack of rain, their condition being moderate 
and size small, and mildew was reported from many districts, including parts of 
Scotland The yields per acre 111 Kngland and Wales were estimated on 1 November 
as follows turnips and swedes 230 centals (12 \ 2 short tons) per acre, compared with 
2So (14) last year and a ten-year average of 260 (13), mangels 390 centals (19 y 2 
short tons) against 430 (21 M) aud 410 (20 * 2 ) 

Pastures tended to became bale but improved with the late rains, and are 
holding out reasonably well 

t -'(hoshwakta Tlu matig<l crop is plentiful but 111 many areas wet and in 
danger of rotting The ftxlder crops from fields for both green and dry feed were 
very large Meadows are being mown a third time in some districts Qover stubble 
is yielding a second and alfalfa a fourth cut Mixed stubble has also yielded well 
Pasture is plentiful 

The area and production ot tlu principal fodder crops and the yield of strave 
are shown below 


Broad beans and horse beans 

1 >37 


A 3 1 rajjt 

1931 to 193s 

1 >36 

100 

m* 

- IOO 

(gram) . . . 

v s 

7 

8 

114 2 

1053 

Vetch . 

50 

50 

33 

j 00 7 

153 2 

Spring mixtures . ... 

M 7 

M 3 

102 

96 0 

M 4 4 

Winter mixtures ... 

7 

10 

8 

767 

92 2 

Clover (hay). 

T, 8 c >2 

1. 93 <> 

1,820 

08 0 

104 0 

Green fodder (hay). 

330 

307 

590 

107 3 

84 6 

Temporary meadows (hay) . . 

07 

07 

78 

9b 4 

So 2 

Permanent meadows (hay) . . . 
Leguminous and graminaceous feed 

3.105 

3,110 

3 . *39 

99,8 

98 9 

crops (hay). 

256 

267 

202 

96 I 

12b 9 

Cereal straw (barley, oats) for feed 
Cereal straw (wheat, rve, meslin 

3 . 57 « 

3.4 S 3 

3 

103 6 

98 0 

and spelt) for litter *. 

4.503 

4,801 

4.742 

93 8 

94 9 
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Production. 





1937 

1936 

Average 

193**35 

% 

193 *> 

tOO 

1937 

Average 

too 

Broad beans and 








horse beans (grain) (000 

centals) 

13 ° 

xi8 

103 

109.9 

I26.X 

Vetch (grain) . . . 

(000 

centals) 

601 

607 

358 

99*0 

167.9 

Vetch (straw) . . . 
Spring mixtures 

(000 

centals) 

813 

861 

485 

94-4 

167.7 

(grain). 

Spring mixtures 

(000 

centals) 

2,193 

2 , 3*5 

1,448 

94 7 

* 5 * *5 

(straw). 

Winter mixtures 

(000 

centals) 

2,895 

3,432 

1,960 

844 

* 47*7 

(grain). 

Winter mixtures 

(000 

centals) 

104 

126 

*05 

82 3 

08.5 

(straw). 

(000 

centals) 

162 

235 

*55 

69.0 

104 6 

Clover (hay).... 

(000 

centals) 

«2,271 

100,595 

61,398 

81.8 

*34 0 


(000 sh. tons) 


5 ,° 3 ° 

3,070 



Green fodder (hay) . 

(000 centals) 

io .552 

10,651 

9,119 

99 * 

**5 7 

(000 sh. tons) 

528 

533 

456 



Temporary meadows 








(hay). 

(000 centals) 

2,380 

2,753 

2,281 

865 

1043 


(000 sh tons) 

ixy 

* 3 « 

* *4 



Permanent meadows 








(hav). 

(000 centals) 

102,<)t>2 

123,866 

90,300 

83.. 

113 9 


(000 sli tons) 

5 ,* 4 « 

* 93 

4,520 



Leguminous and gra¬ 








minaceous feed 








crops (hay) . . . 

(000 centals) 

4 . 77 <> 

5 , 57 * 

b 394 

85 K 

140 s 


(000 sh tons) 

230 

279 

170 



Cereal straw (barley 








oats) for feed . . 

(000 centals) 

68,418 

75,501 

70,< 47 ° 

<10 () 

<16 4 


(000 sh tons) 

3 . 42 f 

5.775 

3.348 



Cereal straw (wheat, 
rye, meslin and 
spelt for litter) 








(000 

centals) 

105,824 

I 47 .i 8 <> 

122,309 

71 h 

8(> 5 


(000 sh tons) 

5,291 

7.389 

6,11 5 




Argentina * In October the condition of rotation meadows and pastures was average 
in the corn growing area, except in the north of Santa Fe, the south of Cordoba and 
the national territory of La Pampa.| 

In the provinces of Santiago del Kstero and Tucuman the situation, on the other 
hand, was precarious owing to drought 1 


)'Canada * The following are the latest estimates of production of certain fodder 


crops. 


Hay and Clover . 

. (000 centals) 

* 937 

259,700 


(000 sh tons) 

* 2,985 

Alfalfa. 

. (000 centals) 

4 *,920 


(000 sh tons) 

2,096 

Fodder maize . 

(000 centals) 

80,440 


(000 sh. tons) 

4,022 

Tmips, etc. . , 

(000 centals) 

36.334 

(000 sh tons) 

1,817 


% 1937 


1(>?6 

\verag< 

193 * *935 

x«n6 
- 100 

Average 

too 

2 76,060 
1,803 

259,102 

12,<)55 

94 * 

IOO 2 

39,320 

1,966 

3^,362 

I,6l8 

106.6 

129.5 

62,568 
3,* 28 

67,028 

3,35* 

128.6 

120.0 

38,208 
j ,910 

35.485 

1.774 

95 * 

IO2.4 
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Egypt: Late sowing of clover in Lower Egypt and the early sowing in Upper 
Egypt are being carried out. The general sowing is almost finished in Middle Egypt 
although cutting of partial early areas was commenced in some of its regions. Irri¬ 
gation and manuring of some of the early-sown cultivations are in operation. Germina¬ 
tion and growth are satisfactory. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

The lamb feeding situation in the United-States. 

According to the report of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the lamb 
feeding situation or 1 October 1937 was as follows. There was expected to be a 
large increase compared with last year in the number of lambs to be fed in the 
maize belt and Texas, whereas in the western States the number was likely to be 
considerably smaller. The total for the whole country in the 1937-38 season 
was thought likely to show a considerable increase over the number fed in the 
1936-37 season, but the extent of the increase depended on the uncertain 
disposition of the Texas lamb crops. 

In 1936 the feeding situation in Texas was very good and only a relatively 
small proportion were sold in the autumn of that year. The bulk were fed in 
the production area and sold as yearling lambs from March to June. This year 
the situation in Texa* is much less favourable and sales and movements to 1 
October were of record numbers. Many were sold for feeding in neighbouring 
states. Movements into Java of feeder lambs w*ere 2 y 2 times as large as last 
year up to 1 October, and were also a little larger, though below* the average, 
into the maize belt States. Into the western states, however, they were smaller. 
In Colorado there w r ere prospects of a slight increase in feeding. 

The total slaughter from December 1937 to May 1938 may well be about 
the same as last season, but the distribution is likely to be considerably 
different. 

The large number of Texas lambs to be fed this year wdll probably be mar¬ 
keted before, 1 March 1938, and shipments of grass fat yearling lambs from 
March to May, w*hich were heavy last year, may be much smaller in 1938. 


Livestock in Surinam. 




3 * December 1930 
3* * *935 

3* * *934 

$i * 1933 

3 t * WW 

31 * *90 

U * 1930 


Horses 

Asses 

Mule* 

Cattle 

470 

UI 9 

173 

20,439 

461 

1.204 

245 

19,362 

393 

1.165 

I 264 

, 18,882 

361 

1,209 

325 

18,245 

28 ! 

J 108 

1 206 


298 

I 1.132 1 

! 219 | 

15,612 

297 

1,049 

229 1 

15,146 


Sheep 

Goats 

Pig* 

Buffalo*. 

517 

■*.204 

6,937 

60 

311 

3.821 

6.530 

14 

476 

1 3.673 

6,231 


462 

1 3.413 


28 

259 

1 3.532 ! 

5,693 

0 



7.197 

17 

216 

2.961 

5,435 

17 
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Livestock, poultry and egg production in Chosen. 



\l \RS 

Horses 

Assc s 

Mules 

L itlk 

Sheep 

(»OUtS 

31 December 1 n6 

51 560 

3 997 

1 065 

1 702 979 

12143 

39 534 

,51 

1935 

52 608 

4 369 

1 269 

1679470 

9 388 

34 395 

31 » 

1934 

53,804 

4 735 

1,436 

1 671,185 

5 473 

31 177 

3t * 

1933 

52 924 

4 890 

1 462 

1 663 136 

2 675 

28 652 

V » 

1932 

53 887 

5 371 

1 418 

1 664435 

2 208 

27 363 

3i » 

1931 

54 100 

5 389 

1,595 

1 637 019 

1609 

25 601 

H » 

1930 

55 544 

5 909 

1,767 

1611585 

1 

1561 ; 

1 

23,813 


__ 

MARS 

1 | 

1 re- l 

1 1 

1 w Its 

i 

Dutks 

l 

Turktvs 

Hen cm.* 1 ) 

000 

31 

Decemt ei 1 

1 573 590 

7 118089 1 

35 011 

1090 

232 570 

31 

* 1035 

I 616 408 , 

7 117 147 

37,772 | 

I 117 

226 874 

31 

» 1934 

1 583 513 1 

7 178 725 

36 269 1 

1056 1 

1 227 416 

31 

» x Ml 

1 425 142 

6868 037 

28 656 | 

1 1150 

214 962 

3* 

> 193 

I 339 473 

6 601 477 

24 397 1 

1 1345 

i 205 055 

1 

TMJ 

1 348 199 

6 294 672 

21430 

1210 

198 169 

31 

1910 

1 386 891 

6 146 643 

17 439 

— 

187 752 


1) Prt luctun durim, the uu 







Livestock, poultry and egg production in Kwangtung Territory. 


Yf \RS 

1 

11>r*t s 

! 

Vssta ^ 

r 

Mub 

tattle 

r | 

1 Shu p 

! 1 

<»U lt*» 

31 Dectmbt r 1 >36 

6 no 

I 

27 519 

20 650 1 

19 235 

1 657 1 

4 676 

31 i<Ms 

7 351 

22 907 

26 863 

20 691 

1 345 f 

5 275 

31 * 1 H4 

7511 

22 665 

26 810 

21 958 1 

1 1453 

5 053 

31 » 

7 131 

24 511 

25 706 

23 126 

H00 . 

5 436 

31 * 1M2 

9 971 

24 966 

25 525 

29 780 

1 2 985 ! 

6 826 

31 » 1 >3i 

9 157 

24 285 

26 777 

27 188 

2 830 

6465 

31 * IM<> 

I 

8 108 

22 556 

_ 1 

26 690 

26 234 

| 2 2W) j 

5 783 


M \RS 

I'lgs J 

I ouls 

Oets< 

Ducks 

J urkes s 

Hen 1) 







000 

31 December 

110 763 I 

350 463 

3 573 

52 411 

87 

26 226 

31 * 1935 

108 890 1 

329 915 , 

3 011 ; 


163 

22 085 

3* ♦ 1934 

117812 , 

314 630 

2 65? 

45 522 

112 

20 124 

3X ♦ *933 

131829 

318 347 

2 331 ! 

46201 

56 

17 427 

31 * X932 

142 045 1 

344 400 

5 307 

45 220 

132 

16 438 

31 * 1931 

143 347 , 
132869 ! 

297 512 

4 397 1 

39283 

106 

9619 

31 * X930 

278 !% 

3 973 

1 

, 35973 1 

85 

9 039 


i) Production during the a ear 
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Native Livestock in the Netherlands Indies. 

a) Java and Madura. 



~ 

I 

* 

Cattle 



- " 



YFARS 

Hor*»e* | 

C ittlt 

on dairy 

Shet p 

Go its 


Buffaloes 





f irms 





1936 


226 474 

3 530 166 

23 493 




2 039 094 

1935 


222 296 

3,602 212 

l 22 609 

— 

— 

— 

2 044 784 

1934 

. , 

230 586 

3 839 687 

1 22 108 

— 

— 

_ 

2 101 172 

1933 

. , 

236 943 

4 079 349 

21 612 

— 

— 

__ 

2 144 411 

1932 


247 342 

4 124 651 

20 976 

1 588 023 

3 421 665 

113,486 

2 195 912 

1931 


250 187 

3 755 672 

20 299 

— 

— 


2 258022 

1930 


249 435 j 

3 642 190 

18 125 




2 125 629 




b) Outer Provinces. 






l 

l 


Ccitlh 






Y1 ARS 

Horsts j 

C ittlt 

n <J ur> 

Simp 

G< lt<* 


Butt does 


— — 

1 


lurtns 





1936 


429 556 

872 037 

16 313 




1 172 922 

1935 


419 706 

873 621 

17 177 

— 

— 

— 

1 128 221 

1934 


407 b2 

861 598 

15 949 


— 

— 

1 116 767 

1933 


413 109 

883 280 

15 049 

— 

— 

— 

1 149 029 

1932 


433 4% 

907 59-) 

17213 

215 944 

646 898 

1 146 300 

I 157 110 

1931 


405 2>5 

925 589 

10 327 


— 

— 

1 133 417 

1930 


431 633 

91! 912 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 152 443 


Livestock in New Zealand. 

Livestock stations toi ic)>7 ind the pmedmv four vears are lit 1 e given 


1 1 1 n ■» imi wu 


Horses 

lotil cattle 


277 7 ‘><> 

\ 3 S <> 101 

2~< 1*0 

4 -’54 U 7 S 

272 <>m> 

4 p»o 

273 000 

4 }OI 12s 

4 

- 7 * «‘>7 
T«)2 02 V 

Diirv tows (111 milk and 

dr\ ) 

1 )i t > *i~4 

1 9>f ->07 

J 95* 01)4 

1 9 ?-* ->** 

1 

^5 97-' 

Sheep shorn in sc ison 
Jun< 

ending 

27 3i<> i s 5 

- f * 7 * 477 

2 > 030 <>5 j 

25017 050 

1 ■> 

Ot»<> 4OO 

b unbs shorn in season 
June 

ending 

1 4°3 

3 01 S O4S 

} 520 202 

} 50s 00 s 

z 

<)>0 S}~ 

Limbs tailed 111 sc 1 son 

J une 

< ndmg 

JO St it) 02 7 

1 ■> 000 017 

J 5 OSo 402 

15 27S 707 

[5015 f>2 S 

sheep including lambs 1) 


31 305 S » S 

30 1 m 7 ° 1 

20 O7O 754 

2h O40 03S 

*7 

7 s 5 

Pigs 


SOJ 4 10 

SoS 

7 t>2 755 

000 *03 


5 or 5 ^ 

1) On Vpul llu 

>thu In 

stov.k numbers ut is on 

, 1 T muary 





The most mipoitant item to be noted is the number of sheep which, 
at 11,305,818 is the highest til the histor\ oi the Dominion The previous 
highest wns ^0,841 281 in iqjo The nunibei of cattle at 4 }8q,ioi is also 
a record figure, the previous highest having been recorded in iqjo when it 
was 4,301,128 The number of pigs shows a slight decrease irom the recoid 
ot last vear But the number of horses continues last year's slight recover} 
from the decline that had continued for a quarter of a centur) 
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Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

France: At the end of October, livestock were still underfed as a result of the 
summer drought. The epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease, which was slackening, also 
caused deterioration in their condition. The seasonal decline in milk production is 
above normal. 

There is also reported a rather heavy drop in the number of farm stock. 

Latvia * Milk production in October was at a slightly a lower level than in 
September but higher than it was at the same period last year. 

Netherlands' In October feed for livestock was fairly good to good; in some 
provinces (Friesland and North Holland) it was even very good Compared with the 
corresponding month of last year milk production in the country as a whole was 
about 8 per cent less. The decrease in the various provinces was as follows; 5 per 
cent, in Friesland, Drente, Overijssel and Limburg, 7 *4 P er cent, in Groningen 
Gelderland, North Holland and North Brabant, 10 per cent, in South Holland and 
Zeeland and over 10 per cent in Utrecht. 

United Kingdom It is not anticipated that there will be any material change 
in the numbers of cattle and sheep to be fattened this winter, but in some areas there 
were reports of a slight increase in the number of ewes kept for breeding. Both 
cattle and sheep made progress during the month but milk yields are more difficult 
to maintain then usual The outlook in Scotland is good, with plenty of keep 

Switzerland The Office of Price Statistics of the Swiss Farmers’ Union reports 
that, under the very favourable conditions for pasture, the yield of milch cows in 
September was very good The average of 536 milk and cheese societies report an 
increase in deliveries of 4 4 per cent compared with September last year This 
increase occurred in almost all the cantons. Compared with the quantity delivered 
in September 1913, the increase is about 20 per cent 

Argentina 4 The condition of livestock is on the whole satisfactory, except in the 
provinces of Santiago del Kstero, Tucumdn and the national territory of Chaco, 
where drought has considerably reduced feed supplies In October the shearing of 
sheep was in progress with yields varying from below average in the centre to satis¬ 
factory in the coastal provinces 

Union of South Africa In the north-west of Cape Province conditions were causing 
anxiety at the end of September In most cases stock have had to be moved to 
secure better grazing, while maize is practically the only available feed. Wool was 
of exceptionally good quality. On the south coast, following heavy rains, stock were 
in good condition. In the Karroo the drought situation was serious. Heavy stock 
losses had occurred, and the lamb crop was poor, but wool prospects were on the 
whole good In Bechuanaland conditions at the end of September were dry but still 
favourable. In Griqualand West the situation was bad. Stock were already in poor 
condition from drought On the border conditions varied but cattle, on the whole, 
were in good condition. Light rains fell in September in the Transkei but more were 
needed to improve pastures. In Natal heavy stock losses from drought occurred in 
September in the high veld, whereas in the midland area losses had occurred from 
rains and a cold spell with sharp frosts. In the Orange Free State the severe drought 
was not broken by light rains at the beginning of September. Water supplies were 
running low and hay was the only feed. Stock were in very poor condition, Pros- 
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pects for rain were favourable, but if it did not come the farmers' situation would 
be desperate. In Transvaal fine rains on the highveld greatly improved conditions 
in September. The veld is fine and stock, though still weak, were rapidly improving. 
In the centre and western highveld, however, it was still very dry and animals were in 
poor condition. In the lowveld conditions were better with fine rains, but cold 
weather had caused losses. 


The world silk situation. 

I. — World production of cocoons in 1937. 

The following is a summary of the 1937 silk year based on official data 
contained in the table below and on private estimates and other information 
received by the Institute. 

In Japan, temperatures during the winter were frequently high and the 
growth of mulberries for spring rearings was generally good and in places 
above normal. Frosts and insects did not cause serious damage. Weather 
conditions were generally favourable for spring rearings, but rather unfavour¬ 
able for the growth of mulberries and the summer-autumn rearings owing to 
drought and damage caused by rain in the middle of September. The quantity 
of eggs placed in incubation for the spring rearings, which had shown an 
almost continuous increase up to 1933 when it reached a maximum, decreased 
considerably from then until 1936 In 1937, however, there was a slight 
recovery. The quantity of eggs placed in incubation for the summer-autumn 
rearings, which have also tended to decrease during recent years, was below 
that of 193b. On the whole, the quantity" of eggs placed in incubation this 
year was 1.7 per cent below that of 1936 and 13 7 per cent, below the 1931- 


Production of fresh cocoons. 
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to 1935 

*930 

Aver¬ 
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,000 ounces 

% 100 

as IO 0 

1,000 pounds 

« 100 
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Bulgaria . . 


31 

26 

26 

1195 

118.0 

3,616 

3.025 

2,924 

119.6 

123 7 

Prance . . . 


13 

13 i 17 

96.5 

74 3 

1.412 

1,486 

2,010 

95.1 

70.3 

tlreece . . . 


62 

57 

58 

107.81 105.8 

6,617 

5,993 

4,839 

1104 

136.8 

Italy . . 

. . , 

1 ) 542 

465 

510 


— 

70,438 

71,257 

67,683 

98.9 

104.1 


) «> 

206 { 

208 

220 

98.7 

93.6 

31,975 

32,812 

31,073 

974 

102 9 

Caosen . , . 

* f t) 

148! 

140 

131 

105.7 

112.8 

18,173 

KM] 

14,693 

100 9 

123.7 

Japan .... 

1 j) 

2.339 

2,295 

2.726, 

101.9 

85.8 

376.198 

pvlx.-M 

399.551 

110.7 

94.2 

• t ti 

2.713 

2,843 

3.130 

95,4 

86.7 


343,183 

356.059 

89.7 

86.5 

Syria and Lebanon . 

32 

32 

49 1 

100.5 

66.2 

2,538 

2,108 

3,784 

| 120.4 

! 67.1 

Totals 


6.066 

6.079 

M#T ! 

100.1 

88.6 

818.789 

817*853 

882*616 

100.1 

1 92.8 


s) Sprint cocoons. — I) Summer-autumn cocoons. — *) Approximate figure, referring to the quantity of 
eggs distributed to producers 
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1935 average. The total production of cocoons is practically equal to that 
of last year and 9.5 per cent, below the average. Yields this year were 
greater than those of 1936 and the average. In 1937, 136 lb. of cocoons per 
ounce of eggs placed in incubation were obtained, whilst in 1936 the yields 
was 133 lb. and the five-year average was 129 lb. 

In Italy, mulberry production was below average but more than sufficient 
to cover rearing requirements. During May, and the first days of June, the 
season was generally favourable for rearing, which developed normally at 
this period: during the second half of June, however, weather was unfavourable 
owing to high temperatures and there was a considerable mortality of silk 
worms. In some important producing areas disease caused some damage, due 
particularly to the muscardine which made an appearance even in higher 
districts where it is rarely found. Consequently, despite the increase in the 
quantity of eggs placed in incubation over 193b, the production of cocoons 
was only about equal to that of the previous year It is of interest to note 
that this year autumn rearings were undertaken for the production of white 
cocoons with apparently good results. The present total production of cocoons 
in Italy is still a good deal smaller than the average of the years 1926-30 
(about no million lb). But, during the years 1936 and 1937, there was an 
appreciable increase compared with the two previous years as a result of the 
steps taken by the authorities to assist sericulture, in particular those gua¬ 
ranteeing a minimum price to reareis and export bonuses 

As for China, no direct information on the volume of total production this 
year is available. Private information indicates that the spring crop, which 
at the beginning of the season was expected to be larger than that of the 
previous year, was later estimated to be equal to it, and therefore satisfactory 
It appears that the excessive moisture brought by the heavy rains impeded 
the normal development of the mulberries with the result that the crop of 
leaves was insufficient for requirements. The autumn crop was expected to 
show a good yield but it is difficult to ascertain what the actual results w r ere, 
as many spinning factories have been forced to suspend work owing to the 
Sino-J apanese hostilities 

In the V. S S. R , according to the Government’s plan, State cocoon pur¬ 
chases in 1937 wer ? t° reach 52 2 million lb compared with 46 7 million lb 
in 1936. On 10 June they had reached 15 million lb. of cocoons from the 
new production, including 13 million lb in the Central Asian Republics and 
the remainder in Transcaucasia During the second decade of June, pur¬ 
chases had begun in the new areas of pioduction, namely Dkraina, the Azov- 
Black Sea region, Crimea and Transvolga. 

In Chosen, the outturn of spring cocoons is estimated at 32 million lb or 
about 3 per cent, above the average, but below the level of last year The 
results of the spring rearings are estimated to be good and above normal. Autumn 
rearings, which are growing continuously, also gave good results, though 
yields are not equal to those of 1936. The production of autumn cocoons 
was more than 18 million lb. or about 24 per cent, above the average, 
and about equal to that of 1936. In all, the quantity of eggs placed in 
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incubation this year was 1.5 per cent, larger than that of 1936 and 6.8 per 
cent, above the average, whilst the production of cocoons was r.3 per cent, 
below that of last year, but 9.6 per cent, above the 1931-35 average. The 
yields in 1937 were 142 lb. of cocoons per ounce of eggs placed in incubation 
against 146 lb. in 1936 and an average of 131 lb. 

The situation in the producing countries of lesser importance is as follows. 

In Bulgaria, the season began unfavourably, incubation being appreciably 
delayed by rain and low temperatures. Supplies of leaves, despite damage 
caused by hail in some areas, was generally sufficient for requirements. The 
quantity of eggs and the production of cocoons appear to be definitely larger 
than those of 1936 and the average. The yield was IT7 lb. of cocoons per 
ounce, that is, practically equal to the yield of 1936, but above the average 
of 1931-35 {*** lb.). 

In France, rearing conditions for silkworms were excellent up to the end 
of June. Temperature and moisture were favourable at the beginning of July 
but the mulberry leaves were rather too forward for the age of the silkworms 
at this period. The season was not too favourable subsequently owing to the 
very hot weather experienced in various regions towards the end of the rearing 
period. It is interesting to note that the number of rearers, w'hich in recent 
years has declined rapidly and continuously, showed an increase on 1936. 
According to the approximate results of the silk enquiry published at the 
beginning of October b\ the Ministry of Agriculture, the yield this year was 
112 lb per ounce of eggs placed in incubation against 114 lb. in 1936 and an 
average of 119 lb in the five years 1931 to 1935. 

In Greece, reanngs during the spring developed favourably, the rains of 
the end of Ma\ causing no appreciable damage to mulberries or to rearings. 
The quantity of incubations in Macedonia and Thrace was estimated to be 
larger than in 193b and the total production of cocoons is expected to be 
appreciably larger than that of last year and the average. The yield in 1937 
was 107 lb of cocoons per ounce of eggs placed in incubation against 104 lb 
m 1936 and a 1931-35 average of 83 lb. 

Direct information on Spain is not available. As the main sericultural 
areas are not directly exposed to the damage caused by hostilities (the most 
important district is Levante comprising the provinces of Murcia, Alicante, and 
Valencia) and as weather was, on the whole, rather favourable, there is reason 
to believe that satisfactory results were secured in 1937. It is very unlikely 
that cocoon production will reach the level of past years, particularly as Spain 
has shown a marked declining tendency in sericulture for some time. 

In Hungary, mulberries were late in budding, but, in general, with <-ome 
exceptions, weather conditions were good. The quantity of eggs placed in 
incubation is thought to be smaller than in 1936, a result apparently due to a 
decrease in the number of rearers. The season was favourable hut cocoon 
production is estimated to fall below last year's level. 

No information is available on the results of the year in Romania and 
Czechoslovakia but, owing to the rapid decline in sericulture in these countries, 
they now contribute an almost negligible part of total world production. 
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As regards the Oriental countries which have not been considered above, 
it is known that in Syria and Lebanon conditions in spring were favourable 
for the growth of mulberries and for rearings, particularly in Latakia where they 
were excellent. The quantity of eggs placed in incubation in Lebanon and in 
Latakia, which are the only two countries of importance, was about equal to that 
of last year, but the production of cocoons was greater than that of 1936. Yields 
were better this year at 78 lb. per ounce of eggs, against 65 lb. in 1936 and an 
average of 77 lb. 

Estimates of production in Iran for this year are lacking but it is known 
that measures have recently been taken in this country with a view to develop¬ 
ing the silk industry according to modern methods As a result of this j>oUcy, 
the production of cocoons in 1936 was twice as large as that of 1935, and it 
may be presumed that cocoon production in 1937 was appreciably greater 
than that of the previous year; it is consequently hoped in interested quarters 
that in two or three years the country will be able to provide for its own requi¬ 
rements. 

The most recent information on the colonies and protectorates of French 
Indo-China indicates that the silk season made a good beginning but concluded 
in poor conditions owing to the unfavourable weather of the summer. Planta¬ 
tions in Tonkin suffered from floods, and a substantial reduction in rearings 
seems likely to result. In Annam, the excessively high temperatures of June 
and July caused damage; in Cambodia rearings were suspended at the end of 
August when mulberries were almost submerged. On the whole, therefore, the 
sericultural season has given rather unsatisfactory results and the production 
of cocoons is believed to be poor. 

Conditions were generally favourable in Turkey, both for mulberries and 
for rearing. In the Brusa, the main producing area of the country, the quan¬ 
tity of eggs placed in incubation was slightly above that of 1936 and 
yields are estimated to be very good with a total production of nearly 4.4 
million lb. 

In Brazil the prospects for the 1937-38 season, which has just begun, are 
good. It is interesting to note the important steps taken by the authorities in 
this country to develop sericulture, namely bonuses to the most successful rearers, 
free grants of land and distribution of young mulberry plants to cultivators 
who undertake to plant mulberries on a given area, etc. 

Finally, as regards the silk-producing countries of Africa, which are all of 
modest importance (Egypt, Tripolitania, etc.), the season was normal and results 
vary from good to fairly good. 

To sum up, the 1937 silk year in Europe has given mediocre results on the 
whole, for despite an increase in the incubations over the previous year, the 
production of cocoons was only equal to that of 1936. The European crop, 
to judge from the estimates for the four principal producing countries and from 
approximate estimates for the producing countries of minor importance, amounted 
in 1937 to 84.7 million lb. against 84.9 million lb. in 1936. Production of both 
these years, though slightly exceeding the 1931-35 average (81.x million lb.) 
is considerably below the 1926-1930 average (134 million lb.). 
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In Asia also, the weather conditions were not at all times favourable tot 
rearings, but, on the whole, the results of the year were fairly good. For all 
the Asiatic countries, excluding China and India, cocoon production for this 
year may be estimated at 755.3 million lb. against 754.2 millions lb. in 1936 
(an increase of 0.1 per cent.) and 823 9 million lb. in 1931-35, an decrease 
of 8.3 per cent. The 1937 production is also n per cent, below the 1926-30 
average. 

The marked development of sericulture which has occurred in recent years 
in Brazil and in the U. S. S R. continued in all probability in 1937. 

In the few African countries, where silkworm-rearing is practised on a 
very limited scale, the results of the year appear to be slightly above the average. 

The total world production of cocoons, excluding that of China and India, 
is estimated this year at 890.0 million lb against 887 4 million lb in 1936 
(an increase of o 3 per cent) 940 7 million lb during the period 1931-1935 
(a decrease of 5.4 per cent) and 1 013 5 million lb dunng the period 1926-1930 
(a decrease of 12 2 per cent) A necessarily rough estimate based on this cocoon 
production indicates that the world production of raw silk in 1937 is about 
84 million lb. excluding the production of China and India 

Simultaneously with a stationary or decling production of raw silk, there 
hits occurred a continuous increase in the world production of artificial fibres 
(rayon and short fibres) According to statistics from authoritative quarters, 
the production of rayon in 1936 was about 1,003 million lb and that of short 
fibres about 298 million lb giving a total of 1,301 million lb compared with 
1 074 million lb produced in 1935 It is estimated that production has almost 
quadrupled in 10 years for it 1927 m was barely 310 million lb 

It is interesting to note that, in 1936, Japan, the largest silk-producing 
country in the world, also became the largest producer of artificial textile fibres, 
the United States now having ceded first place The production of artificial 
fibres is making rapid progress in Germany, Italy and Great Britain but ap¬ 
pears stationary or on the decrease in France and Spain. 

IL - Trade, prices and stocks of raw silk 

DURING THE COMMERCIAL YEAR 1936-37 

The silk market began the >ear July iq36-June 1937 with a lower than 
average world production of raw silk and an upward tendency in the prices of 
iaw f materials. Transactions consequently began activeh and continued so 
for much of August. In September there was a weak tendency wdtli almost 
normal price variations but signs of recovery were noticeable m October with 
an increase in transactions and a rise in prices. This tendency was more marked 
in November. Speculation developed and prices rose on all markets under 
the influence of reduced supplies and of the currency depreciation which had 
taken place in various countries. The last month of 1936, however, showed a 
reaction, mainly the result of information of an American consumption during 
November which was less than expected. Prices during this month on the 
principal markets were variable and generally not maintained. 1937 brought 
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nothing of great interest Except for the first half of January, when markets 
were very animated with prices occasionally reaching record levels, the first 
quarter passed quietly with variable prices and business quiet. During the 
second quarter these was a weak tendency with moderate falls The year 
closed with markets quiet but prices of raw silk were appreciably higher than 
those of the end of June 1936 

United States. — Imports , consumption , stocks and prices m New York , 
of raw silk bv commercial season 



Imports 

Delh eries to mills 

Stocks at the 
end of the period 

Prices in New York - 
Crack, XX (78 %) 
U/*5» Spot 

SEASON 


From 

Japan 


Japa 

ncse 

silk 


Japa 

nese 

silk 


Total 

lotal 

lotal 

m dollars 
per lb 

in gold 
francs 
per kilogr 


(lb) 

% 

(lb) 

% 

(lb) 

% 



1934-35: 









Tuly September 

15.931,300 

98 

13 564 900 

95 

10 307 500 

93 

1,17 

7 91 

October December 

15 718800 

98 

17,159 300 

97 

8 867,000 

94 

1 30 

8 85 

January March 

14 009 100 

97 

17 956 500 

97 

4 919 600 

93 

1.43 

9 72 

April June 

15 772 100 

98 

15 041 300 

os; 

5 650 400 

94 

140 

9 55 

Total and Average 

61 431,300 

98 

63,722,000 

97 

- 


133 

900 

1935-36: 









July September 

17,173,400 

96 

17 622 000 

96 

5,201 800 

92 

1 72 

1162 

October December 

18 393,200 

89 

16 206,200 

92 

7,388,800 

86 

2 15 

14 63 

January March 

14,227 600 

92 

1 14,3%,000 

92 

, 7,220 400 

86 

1 86 

12 51 

4pril Tune 

10 733,000 

93 

13.191.200 

93 

1 4,762,200 

83 

1 64 

II 15 

Total and Average 

1936-37: 

60 527,200 

93 

61,415,400 

94 

1 

— 

184 

1248 

July September 

15 939,800 

95 

16,727.300 

94 

3 974,700 

85 

1.73 

11.67 

October December 

18 825 100 

92 

16.826 600 

91 

5 973,200 

89 

1 92 

13.01 

January March 

16 128,900 

89 

16 489 700 

91 

5,612 400 

82 

2.02 

1368 

April June 

15,525.600 

92 

15,011 200 

91 

6,126 800 

86 

1,90 

12*84 

1 otal and Aierage 

66 419 400 

92 

65054 800 

92 

— 

— 

1,89 

1280 


An examination of the more important markets shows the following devel¬ 
opments 

The monthly imports of raw silk into the United States in the years 1936-37 
averaged 5,534*900 lb compared with 5,043,900 lb. in 1935-36 and 5,119,300 lb 
in 1934-35, an increase of 9 7 per cent and 8 1 per cent, respectively. Imports 
were lowest in July, the first month of the year, and highest m November 

of the same year Average monthly deliveries to mills were 5,421,200 

lb. against 5,118,000 lb in 1935-36 and 5,310,100 in 1934-35. The total 
movement of silk in the United States m 1936-37 was thus larger 

than in any of the three previous years, both imports from abroad and deli¬ 
veries to mills being larger than those of the years 1933-34 to 1935-36. 

Imports, however, exceeded deliveries and there was thus an increase in stocks 
during the year from 4,762,200 lb at the end of June 1936 to 6,126,800 lb, g,t 





the end of June 193?, an increase of about 29 per went. Prices on the American 
market in 1936-37 toe* an irregular course. In July and the first two decades 
of August 1936, they w»e fairly rapidly but at the end of August they weakened 
and this tendency continued during the greater part of September. In October and 
November prices rose steadily. The market situation was satisfactory tinder 
the influence of greater economic activity and as a result of the tripartite 
monetary agreement. In the last days of September the market became slower, 
giving the impression of a change in trend. In December it was undecided 
but quiet. An appreciable recovery occurred in the middle of January but 
this phase soon came to an end and in February prices showed a not too well 
defined but continued tendency to fall whilst from Hay to June there was no 
appreciable change. Average prices in the April-June quarter of 1937 were 
about 16 per cent, above the corresponding prices in 1936. 

The raw silk requirements of the American market are covered, as is 
known, almost entirely by Japan. In 1936-37, however, and in the preced¬ 
ing year, a stronger demand for Chinese silk was noticeable. It appears that 
the propaganda undertaken by the Governments of many silk producing 
provinces (Chekiang, Kiangsu) with the object of improving the quality of the 

Japan. — Exports of raw silk and prices in Yokohama, by commercial season. 


SEASON 

Exports 

Prices in Yokohama 
Quality D, 
grade 13/15, White 
(basis for Open 
Contracts) 

To 

America 

To other 

Countries 1) 

Total 

in yen 
per too 
km 

in gold 
francs 
per kilogr. 


(lb) 

(lb) 

m 



1934-35: 






July-September . .. 

16385.300 

2,360.600 

18,745,900 

473.35 

7.21 

October-December. 

14.099.800 

2,440.400 

16.540300 

563.75 

84! 

January-March. 

I 14.037.500 

2.639.300 

16,676.800 

607.10 

8.89 

April June. . 

13.902.400 

3,081,100 

16.983300 

606,25 

891 

Total and Average . . 

S8.425.000 

10J2J.400 

68,946,400 

562,60 

8.37 

1935-3*: 






July-September. 

18,539.900 

2.297,500 

20,837,400 

767.50 

11.44 

OctobeT-Oecember... 

15.055.600 

2,815,700 

17,871300 

905,40 

13 39 

January-March.. . 

11,201,500 ; 

2.332.500 

13,534,000 

787.90 

11.64 

April-June.,. 

9383.300 | 

2,039.900 

11323,200 

711.70 

1067 

Total and Average . * 

54,090,300 

9,495,600 

63,565,900 

793.12 

JI.79 

1936*37$ 






July-September.. 

17.165.400 

2,231,000 

19,396.400 

749.60 

11.29 

October- December . . *. 

19,194.700 

2,772.900 

21.967.600 

843 35 

1228 

I 

10.717,900 

2,172.300 

12,890,200 

895.85 

13 03 

April* June.. 

13.077.900 

1,701,000 

14.778,900 

836.70 

12 36 

Total and Average . . * 

60,155m 

$377300 

69,033,100 

831.40 

1224 

■ 


1) Far tin nett part to European countriea: the remainder to Australia, India, Egypt, etc. 
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product and facilitating sales abroad, particularly in America, may have 
had something to do with this increase but, in any case, the annual exports 
of raw Chinese silk to the United States are very modest (about one-twentieth) 
as compared with Japanese exports* 

As regards Japan, the average monthly exports of raw silk from Yokohama 
and Kobe in 1936-37 were 5,752,800 lb. against 5,297,200 lb. in 1935-3&, an 
increase of 8.2 per cent, but they were slightly smaller (0.2 per cent.) than 
those of 1934-35 which were 5,745,500 lb. Exports were lowest during the 
months of January, February and June 1937, which averaged 4.4 million lb. 
Prices at Yokohama during the season 1936-37 showed a course more or less 
similar to that at New York and reached 900 yen per 100 kin, one of the 
highest levels of the year, in the second half of November. During the first 
half of the year 1937, except for some extraordinary activity during the first 
half of January (with quotations of 935 yen per 100 kin), due apparently to 
internal speculation, the Japanese market was changeable but only within narrow 
limits. The average prices of the April-June quarter of 1937 were I 7 P er cent, 
larger than those of the same quarter in 1936. The great activity of the Chinese 
market already noted in 1935-36 owing to the substantial exports from Shanghai 
was maintained fairly well in 1936-37. The total exports were only slightly 
smaller than those of 1935-36 but they appreciably exceeded those of the years 


China. — Exports of raw silk and prices in Canton, by commercial season . 


SEASON 

■ T ' 5 | 


America 

- --- 

1 (lb ) 

1934-35: i' ! 

* 1 

July-September .... . i 

195,500 ! 

October-December ' 

390.400 j 

January March I 

260.400 ! 

A}ml June ... 

295,400 | 

Total and Avttage . 

i 1,141,700 

1935-36: 

f 

i 

July 7 -September . . 

‘ 1,526,300 1 

October !»ec ember . . 

1 1,549,000 ! 

January-March . . , 

347.700 ■! 

April-June ... , 

226,500 

Total and A vet ape . . 

j 3.649,500 

1936-37: 


Juty-Septembor. 

589,300 

October-December. 

1.248,100 

January-March . 

812,900 

April June. 

594,000 

Total and Average . . . 

3,244,300 


Exports 


i 16 ices in 

Canton - 




!j N S 

Crack 




K. R 

14 in 


| 

j i 

i< (C 1 f , 

dehverv 

To 

i I 

! To other j 
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York } 


! i 
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!' *- 

— 

Europe 
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! in dollars 

in 

1 ; 


| of r S 

1 francs 


! 

1 1 


1 peril. 

'per kih.tfr. 

(Hf. 

! <«>)' ‘ ; 

(lb ) 



436,900 ! 

! 1,336,000 

! 

! ! ,968,400 i 

' 0 97 ; 

j 

1 6.54 

890,800 

625,800 j 

J ,907,000 

!; 1.07 

7 29 

373.700 i 

i 239, 500 ! 

873,600 

1 21 

! 8.26 

462,600 

! 760,100 i 

, 1 

1,518,100 ! 

, 1.27 

i 8.68 

! 

2,164,000 

2,961,400 1 

! j 

1 ! 

6,267,100 

i; u ’: 

j 7.69 

1,303,300 

| j 

! 827,100 i 

3,656,700 : 

i‘ 

;i 

| 9.01 

1,369,700 

1 905,600 ; 

3,824,300 , 


9.68 

345,100 

; 310,000 ; 

1,002.800 , 

1 r. 

8.57 

503,400 

j 499,700 i 

1 j 

1.229.600 | 

1.20 

!l 

8,12 

3,5 V, 5% 

2,542,400 

9,713,400 

; i 

1.30 

! 

8.84 

766,900 j 

1,123,700 

2.479,900 

! 

;* M3 ; 

8.98 

1.135.300 

774,500 

3,157.900 

; 1.46 I 

9.89 

540,400 

649,800 

2,003,100 

l 60 ! 

10.77 

452,800 

648,200 

1,695,000 

1.43 1 

! | 

9.67 

2.895,400 | 

3,196,200 

9,335,900 

j 1.45 

9.83 
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I 933~34 and * 934 - 35 * The decrease from the level of 1935-36 was apparently 
to be attributed to the more lively demand by the national silk industry. 
Exports from Shanghai, which in recent years have accounted for three-quarters 
of the total exports of China, were somewhat smaller in 1936-37 than in the 
preceding year, while exports from Canton were larger. It is of interest to 
note that in 1934-35 the exports of silk from China to Europe were larger 
than those to America, and in 1935-36 they were about equal, while in 1936- 
1937 the situation, was reversed. In all, the average monthly exports from 
Shanghai and Canton in 1936*37 were 778,00a lb. against 809,400 lb. in 1935- 
1936 and 522,300 lb. in *934-35* 

To secure uniformity, the Chinese commercial silk year has been made to 
accord with that of other markets. Actually the Season in Shanghai begins in 
June and that in Canton in May. 

Prices at Shanghai showed little difference from those of the Japanese and 
American markets with rising tendencies in October-November 1936 and in 
January 1937 after the announcement of an increase in sales in America and 
Europe, and a variable course with slight oscillations during the rest of the 
year, which closed with slightly better prices, due more to internal speculation 
based upon prospects of a rather light spring outturn than to the actual situation 
of the world market. 

With regard to Italy which is both an importing and an exporting country, 
the following table gives the figures of imports and exports of raw silk without 
taking account of the trade in waste products. It is well to point out that 

I fitly. — Imports of raw silk by commercial season . 


sr A son 


Imports 


From Japan 


From Chiua 


From other 
i ouut nos 


Total 


1934 * 35 ; 


(no “ ‘(iii) < (ti>) ' (\b) 


July-Sept emitter ... 

< >etob« i-T>ecembn „ . 

J.imwrv-Murvh . 

\pubJune ... ... 

I <rtai . . 

1935 - 36 ; 

July Septcmbei . 

Or tober-J Unt-mber. 

J^uuai? March. 

April-June.. 

Trial . . 

1936 - 37 : 

July Sept ember. 

Oct obei - tx*ccml icr. 

January-March. 

April-June. 

Trial . . 


*1 

0 . 

22,900 

13 900 

36,800 


22,000 

28,900 > 

19,000 

69.900 

’j 

13.700 

14,600 

9,700 

58,000 

:» 

39.200 ' 

18,100 

8 400 

; 6'.700 

i! 

94.9u0 

84.500 ‘ 

51,000 

' 250.400 

!' 

j 

65,900 

j 

27,100 ! 

32 000 

125,000 

1 

93 500 

23,800 ' 

24 000 

143,300 

<i 

40,100 

2,000 

2.900 

45,000 


41,000 ; 

0 ! 

400 

41 m 

r 

l! 

240.500 ' 

>. 

54.900 < 

59 500 

i 554.71X; 

i 

1 

f 

36,400 J 

t 

1,800 ! 

2.200 

1 

! 40 400 


26,700 

14,800 , 

1,800 1 

' 43.300 


65.300 ! 

3.500 

18,500 s 

87.300 

91,900 

6,600 

56.000 i 

i 

154,500 

1 

;i 

f 

220.300 | 

26.700 , 

78.500 

1 

! 325,500 

i 











THE WORLD SILK SITUATION 


938 s 

two governmental measures put into force in 1935 have exercised a definite 
influence m the Italian silk market. The first, issued in March, prohibited 
the import of silk except under licence from the Ministry of Finance. Imports 
consequently fell to almost 230,400 lb. in 1934-35 as compared with 1,170,000 lb. 
in 1933-34 The second measure, issued in October, required holders of raw 
silk to declare their stocks to the competent authorities and to sell the pro¬ 
duct abroad This provision led to an increase in exports of Italian silk 
which, however, owing to the decrease m production have been much smaller 
m the last three years than the average exports of former years (the average 
of the years 1926-27 to 1929-30 was 12,786,900 lb). 


Italy. — Exports of raw stlk and prices m Milan , by commercial season . 
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crease in exports towards the United States in October-December 1936 and 
January-March 1937 as a result of two large collective contracts concluded 
during the periods indicated* Raw silk prices in Italy showed a rather different 
course in 1936-37 from that of other markets. The first quarter July-Septem- 
ber began with rather high prices, which, however, declined slightly towards 
the end of the period. During October-December, export prices in lire, owing 
to the new exhangevalue, showed an appreciable increase. In the first months 
of 1937 the upward tendency continued and the sericultural year closed on a 
note of expectancy. The average June price showed a weakening compared 
with the previous months. 

It may be mentioned that only a slight proportion of the cocoon production 
is put on the world market because the most important producing countries 
themselves convert it to raw silk and this is the commodity which forms the 
object of the important international transactions described above. 

At the end of 1936-37, visible world stocks of raw silk were estimated at 
about 15,430,000 lb against 17,640,000 lb on 30 June 1936 and 22,100,000 lb 
at the same date in 1935 Stocks held by the Japanese Government were 
on 30 June 1937, 6.4 million lb compared with 7 9 million lb. on 30 June 1936 
and 106 million lb on 30 June 1935 World stocks thus underwent a further 
reduction m 1936-37 and this may have an effect on prices m 1937-38, espe¬ 
cially as the world raw silk production in 1937 was not large and certainly 
below average 


M. Costa 



TRADE — WHEAT 


Exporting Countries. 


Bulgaria .... 
Hungary .... 
Lithuania . . . 
Poland-Dantrig . 
Rumania . . . 
Yogoslavia . . . 
t7,S. S.R. . . . 
Canada .... 
Argentina . . . 

Chile . 

Uruguay. . • 
India: by sea 4 ) • 

» : by land 4 ) 
Iraq .... 

Iran . 

Manchukuo 
Syria 8tLeb.:Fr m t 
Turkey . . . 

Algeria. 

Egypt . . 

French Morocco . 

Tunis. 

Australia .... 


Imparting Countries’ 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgo-Xuxemb, E. tr. 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia . 

F inlan d. 

France. 

Greece. 

Irish Free State 

Italy . 

Latvia. 

Norway . , . . . 
Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
United States . . . 
Brasil. . . . 

Colombia . . . 

Peru . . 

Burma 5 ) .... . 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Chosen. 

Taiwan ... 
tftdo-China .... 

A Maiaya . . 
Palestine. Br. m. t.. 
Union of South Afr. 
New Zealand . . . 


1936*37 *936-37 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (1 cental 


0 669 996 

0 632 3,859 

0 0 0 

0 0 705 

0 *1748 *3*147 

1 ) 1.399 1 ) 8 1 ) 

1 I 7.469 | 25.127 

4,1131 4,567 


1 ) 345 1 ) 

778 1 

1) 2 1) 


0 

! 0 

250 

121 

0 i 

0 

503 

11 

! 4 1 

1,089 

786 

M ' 

4 

2217 

0 

! 0 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

195 | 

! 34 1 

7,386 

8.501 

313 

258 

17,005 

17 

185 

95 

M2 

17 

628 

202 1 

0 

1 

782 , 

931 

1 

1 

1,264 1 

6 

23 

17 

2 

362 

24 

37 1 

1,607 

292 

272 1 

3,456 

4.879 

425 

793 


4,625 t 

0 

13.121 

0 

0 I 

0 

1,131 | 

0 

22,528 

1 

10,781 1 

0 

758 ; 

0 

104,917 

88 

93,598 i 

— 

0 2 ) 

0 

1.874 

27 

9.992 1 

8 

519 2 ) 

172 

2,982 

0 

538 \t) 

0 

410 t 

— 

827 } 

136 

2.814 


3,566 1 

626 

366 | 

0 

404 ,2) 

1.325 

205 

692 

44.177 ( 

0 

42 

18.610 

10 

5.293 

2,609 

26,247 

406 

4,027 

84 

153 

0 

1.530 

1,132 

8,599 

0 

12,887 

0 t 

7.320 

70 

40,812 

0 

596 

0 

3.847 

55 

M.398 

0 

22 


20,418 28,568 48,083 I 38,916 41,144 j 336,905 322,788 


1 ) Vp to 31 August. — a) up to 30 June. — 3 ) Up to 3 * May. — 4 ) From 1 st April 1937 , the Indian statistic* include the 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 5) From j 8 t April 1937 . 
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I936'37 1936-37 


Exporting Countries; 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (1 cental 


Germany . . . 
Bulgaria . . * 
Spain .... 
France .... 
Hungary . . . 
lialv . , . 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Poland - Dantzig 
Romania . . 
Yugoslavia . . 
V, S, S R . . 
Canada . . . 
United States , 
Argentina . . 

Ch»e. 

liuguay 

Ctmsen 

India, by sea 4 ) 
Iraq 

Iran . . 
Japan .... 
Algeria .... 
French Morocco 
Tunis .... 
Australia . . . 


Importing (ountnn j 

Austria 

Belgo Luxemb. E U ] 

Denmark. 

l.stonm . 

Finland. j 

Greece . . 

Irish Free State . . » 
Norway .... 1 
Nether lamia . . . 
Portugal . . . , 

United Kingdom . . 
Sweden . . . 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Haiti .... 

Brazil . . 

Colombia 
Peru . , . 

Burma •>) . . 

Ccvlon. 

China . 

Netherlands Indies’ 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
lndo*China .... 
British Malaya. . . 
Manchukuo .... 
Palestine Br. m. t. . 
Syria fit Lcb :Fr,m.t. 
Egypt . ... 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand ... 1 


Totals . . . 


0 

1 

59 

0 


1 

34 I 

268 


1 


134 

9 

19 

0 

0 


14 

19 j 

0 


0 


86 

**121 

198 

82 

90 


287 

390 

~I5! 


202 


2*845 

85 

107 

0 

0 


144 

196 I 

0 


0 


1.352 

164 

396 

13 

8 


345 

865 

24 


14 


4,417 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 1 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

01 

0 


0 


0 

0 

177 

0 

0 


0 

319 ; 

0 


0 


1.449 

... 

• « ■ 

... 

... 


... 

• 24' 

, , 


# 


16 

18 

13 

0 

0 


34 

0 


0 


123 


• • . 



x) 

156 

1 ) 118 1 ) 

0 

x) 

15 


1,464 

601 

741 

■” 13 

*** 11 


1,167 

1,501 

22 


23 


8,870 

848 

804 

0 

7 


1.589 

1.403 , 

1 


13 


7,628 

131 

186 


— 


259 

308 1 

— 


— 


2,148 


... 

... 

... 







2 ) 

0 

... 

... 


... 



,.. 

, , 


,, 


121 

* * • 




x) 

2 

t) 4 1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 


52 

120 

'**47 

0 

0 


230 

75 

0 


6 


855 

,,, 

•. • 

... 

... 

1 ) 

It 

1 ) 8 1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 


90 


... 

... 





% € 


, , 

2 ) 

0 

•.. 

,,. 

... 








3) 

1,663 

41 

31 

5 

3 


*'*83 

* *104 

9 


7 


554 

,,, 

,,, 


... 







2 ) 

10 

24 

54 

... ^ 

21 


*47 

' 78 

1.635 ' 

1 

1 

9 


34 


284 

839 

651 

0 

0 


1.841 

0 


0 


11,063 

! 

1 

27 

44 


5 

3 

41 


87 


49 

4 

20 

7 

17 


6 

24 1 

8 


35 


78 

4 

3 

15 

8 


6 

6 

27 


18 


25 

0 

0 1 

1 0 ; 

0 


0 

1 0 

0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

34 

34 


0 

0 

75 


89 


0 

0 

0 

1 * 

1 


0 

0 

2 


1 


0 

0 

0 

1 17 ! 

13 


0 

0 

25 


21 


0 

0 

0 

! 22 ' 

24 


0 

I 0 

25 


78 


1 

l 

7 1 

116 

, 125 


63 j 

! 7 

208 


263 


433 

0 

0 

0 

i 4 


0 i 

1 0 . 

2 


7 


0 

160 

177 

604 

653 


249 

! 392 

1,361 


1,411 


2,042 

2 

2 

0 

0 


4 

1 4 1 

0 


0 


26 

28 

1 

0 

1 


195 , 

» 1 

1 

0 


2 


348 

- 

- 

*•’ 

... 


- 

~ 1 
~ 1 





0 * 

0 

— 

*‘*53 

— 


0 

— 

117 


— 


1 1 



24 

26 



— 1 

54 


51 


221 


..... 


1 ... 


i 

- 1 ) 

71 

X) 

72 


— 

_ 





— 

- i) 

45 , 

X) 

45 


— 



... i 

! 


! 

... 




0 



... 




‘ 

i 




142 



1 

! * * * 

0 

43 !i) 0 i) 

261 li) 

310 


It 





1) 

0 

if 0 1 ) 

35 

t) 

37 


0 

9 

22 

1 

6 


14 

42 

7 


7 


189 




1) 

2 ,D 0 1 ) 

2 

1} 

3 


30 

::: 

•.. 


1 !!! 

1) 

2 

1 ) 0 r) 

0 

I) 

1 


5 

1 

3*210 

l 

3*658 

1,097 

1,096 


6*799 

7360 | 

l 

2*852 


2,85$ 


48,826 


x) Up to 31 August — a) Up to 30 June. - 3) Up to 31 May — 4 ) Prom 1 st April 1937 the Indian statistics include the 
trade of India with Burma* and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 3 ) Prom tst April 































TRABE 


TOTAt WHEAT ANB FLOUR 


Two months (August i-September 30) 


Net Exports •) Net Imports ••) 


Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 


bt Ex*)|NetIm.**) 


Total Wheat and Flour |). — Thousand centals (1 centals *» 100 lb.). 


Germany. 

Austria ...... 

Belgo-Luxem. E. U. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Es t onia . 

Finland. 

Fiance. 

Greece . 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 
Poland-Dantzig. . . 

Portugal. 

Romania. 

United Kingdom 

Sweden. 

Switzerland 4 ) . , . 
Czechoslovakia. . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Totals Europe . . 


506 413 — 


413 2,198 - 


31 21 - 

843 2,025 - 

1,793 5.206 17189 


35 II - 

339 - 

2,899 - 


9,934 38,525 


U.B.S.R.. . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Haiti .... 
Argentina . . 
Brasil. . . . 


Colombia . . . 

Peru. 

Uruguay .... 
Burma 5 ) . . . . 
Ceylon. 

0hina . 

Chosen 
Taiwan . 

India: b> sea 6 ) . 


4.280 13,406 - 

2,466 - - 

*2,029 2.566 - 


- 1 ) 1.607 

- 8.918 

2.101 6,204 


!’*) 2 |I) 6 j 

| i ,538 ! *Kl32 


- I 12,839 

- j*) 299 

96,325 I - 

- U) 21.391 

- ,z) 124 

- a) 326 

- ! 2,596 

2.008 - - 


21 

4 ) 


* : by land 6). 



,,, 

! 




2 ) 347 


Netherlands Indies- 




I 






Java and Madura 


— 



— 

- 1 ) 95 x) 

95 

— 

1,311 

Outer Provinces . 


— 

— 

... 


- 1 ) 60 t) 

60 

—» 

867 

Indo-China. ..... 








— 

563 

Iraq. 



.... — 

- X) 

160 1 ) 

53 


3,101 


Iran. 



... 

... 




2 ) 538 

— 

British Malava. . . 




1 

... 


. 



3 ) 2.278 
1,808 

Monchukuo .... 



— 

| 

_ 

— 1 ) 366 1 ) 

1,117 

— 

2,738 

Palestine: Br m t . 


_ 



_ 

— 1 ) 47 x) 

58 

_ 

2,056 

Syria Fr.m t. 


9 

116 - 

— j 

_ 

116 18 


624 


Turkey . 



. . — 

- X) 

345 x) 

10 - 


2.8)4 

— 

Algeria. 


’*374 

545 - 


846 

1,069 - 

— 1 

3.572 


*g«n>t. 


, ,. 


... X) 

1 

- —- 1 ) 

4 ! 

334 


French Morocco . , 









a) 908 

Tunis. 


* 267 

— -1 

*“ 17 

’"561 

*J_* J..' 

* *39 


366 

Union of South. Afr. 



... — 

1 ) 

3 1 ) 

2 — 


565 


Australia ..... 


i.948 

4,502 - 


5,491 

7359 - 

— 

$8,928 

— 

New Zealand. . . . 


... 

... ... j 






330 

Totals . . . 


13,435 

27,243 17319 

18,913 

34326 

51,900 39,390 

39,468 

361325 

315,178 


*) Excess of exports over imports. — ••) Excess of imports over exports 

t) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour — 1 , 333.333 centals of grain. 

1 ; Up to 31 August. — a) Up to 30 June. — 3 ) Up to 31 May. — 4 ) Wheat only. — 5 ) From rst April 1337 . ~*» 6 ) From 
lit April 1937 , the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other 
foreign countries. 
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* 

September 

I 

Two MONTHS (August i-September 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-Jfuly 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports | 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*937 | 

1936 

*937 | 

1936 

*937 | 

*936 

*937 | 

1936 

1936-37 

*936-37 

Exporting Countries: 

Germany. 

0 

0 

Rye. 

86 

— Thous 

9 

and centa 

0 

Is (1 cent 

1 

al ®» xoc 

405 

lb.). 

15 

1 

3.232 

Bulgaria. 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

254 

0 

Spain. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

Estonia. 

, 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

172 

405 

Hungary. 

222 

320 

0 

0 

379 

481 

0 

0 

2.816 

0 

Latvia. 

0 

267 

0 

0 

0 

4% 

i 

0 

0 

623 

205 

Lithuania .... 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

36 i 

0 

0 

47 

0 

Poland-Danteig . . 

2 

648 

0 

0 

45 

1,414 

0 

0 

4,790 

0 

Romania .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


2.684 

0 

Sweden . 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

4 

0 

9 

4 

166 

Yugoslavia . . 

29 

8 

0 

0 

48 

1 

0 

0 

92 

0 

U, S. S. R. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 293 

1 ) 359 

.) 0 

1 ) 0 

1,552 

0 

Canada ..... 

41 

298 

2 

1 

153 

600 

4 

\ 

2,034 

3 

Argentina .... 

5 

379 

- 

- 

29 

521 



3,394 

- 

Algeria. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

8 

16 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Importing ('em nines. 

Austria ..... 

l 

1 

I 

478 

376 

3 

1 

2 ! 

1 i 

1 

772 

j 657 

I 

17 

i 3,852 

Belgo-Luxtmb. E.U. 

0 

0 

184 

211 

0 

6 

204 

540 

39 

U26 

Denmark ..... 

1 

0 

| 313 

j 495 

1 

0 

501 

906 

0 , 

3.809 

Finland ...... 

0 

0 

19 

j 16 

0 

0 

54 

38 

1 

1.418 

France . 

0 

1 

i 0 

2 

j 9 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

27 

Grcce . 

0 

! 0: 

0 

! 0 

1 

0 

' 0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

Italy ...... 

0 

i 0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

32 

0 

141 

Norway ..... 

0 

! 0 

150 

337 

0 

0 

195 

491 

0 

2,933 

Netherlands . . . 

272 

j 160 

67 

1 82 

334 

175 

148 

259 

2.028 

1.237 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

6 

27 

1 

140 

Switzerland , . . . 

0 

0 

7 

3 

0 

0 

7 

19 

0 

604 

Chechoslovakia . . 

l 

0 

66 

2 

1 

1 

67 

3 

3 

15 

United States . , , 

403 

0 

0 

343 

981 

0 

0 

976 

303 

2.045 

Palestine: Br. m. t , 

- 

- 

... 

... 


- 

*> 13 

*) 5 

- 

120 

French Morocco . . 

... 

... 


•• 


... 

... 

... 

2 ) 0 

a) 0 

Totals . . . 

m 

2,119 

1374 

1,921 

2,276 

4 ,m 

2,394 

3,993 

20,881 

2M79 

__ u 


i) Up to 31 August. — a) Up to 30 June. 
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BARLEY 


COUNTRIES 


Lx pitting Counittes 


Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Spain . 

Bungary 
Latvia 
Lithuania 
Poland-Dantzig 
Romania . . . 
Sweden . . 
Chechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 
U. S S R. 

Canada 
United States 
Argentina 
Chile 

India by sea 
Iran . . . 

Iraq 

Mancha kuo 
Syria & Leb: Pr 
Turkey . 

Algeria 

Egypt . 

French Morocco 
Union of South Afr 
Australia 


m t, 


Importing < amines 

Germany 
Austria 
Belgo Luxemb E U, 
Estonia . . 

Finland 
France ... 

Greece ... 

Irish Free State 
Italy ... 
Norway . . 

Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Switzerland 
Burma 5 ) 

Ceylon . . 

Chosen . . 
Indo-Chma 
Japan . 

Palestine; Br m 
Tunis ..... 
New Zealand 

Totals . 


September 

Exports | Imports 
1937 I X93 6 ! 1937 


38 

440 

29 

0 

0 

184 

0 

0 

29 

776 

1.416 

35 

77 


0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

173 

0 

0 


149 


3,420 


1936 


Two worths (August i-September 30 ) 


Exports 


1937 


1936 


Imports 


1937 


1936 


Twelve worths 
(August 1 -July 31 ) 


Exports 


i93<*-37 


Imports 


i9$6-37 


Barley* — Thousand centals (1 centals *» 100 lb). 


45 

0 

0 


189 


63 


0 


0 

606 

199 

1 

0 


538 


207 


4 


2 

1,695 

66 

0 

0 


88 


73 


0 


0 

638 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

1,104 

0 

0 


203 


1647 


0 


0 

6,342 

. •. 

... 





t • • 




.. . 

13,765 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

2 

210 

0 

0 


0 


272 


0 


0 

1,163 

2 

0 

0 


52 


2 


0 


0 

192 



« . . 

1 ) 

1,360 

1 ) 

186 

1 *) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

460 

1,283 

0 

0 


1,148 


2 223 

1 

0 


0 

8.427 

482 

158 

792 


2,423 


1.255 


323 


1,482 

2,332 

310 

— 

— 


121 


490 


— 


— 

7,032 


— 

— 






— 


— 

s) 1,491 

6 

6 

4 


139 


6 


17 


5 

637 



,, 

1 ) 

614 

*) 

477 

0 

0 

x) 

0 

i 6,969 i 



... 








, 

.) 484 




>) 

0 

0 

7 


— 


— 

24 

305 

4 

0 

i 

1 ! 


436 


7 


0 

1.177 1 



— 

.) 

207 

1 ) 

6 


— 


— 

1,472 

194 

1 

106 


71 


502 


2 


281 

! 1,395 | 




1 ) 

28 

1 ) 

7 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

i 

| 622 












i) 4,251 

,. 

... 


JO 

0 

0 

0 11 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

0 

II 

°l 

0 

| 


42 


92 


0 


0 

1 

1.254 

i i 

0 

1 

333 

1 

1 

6 | 

! 

! 

1 

1 

0 

■ 

0 


640 


32 

1 0 ! 

0 

52 

138 

( 

0 


0 


108 


235 ( 

2 1 

22 

1 360 

1,445 


40 




1,896 


2.035 ' 

759 ; 

0 

0 

0 

f 

0 


0 


0 


3 

i °- 

0 

0 ! 

0 


0 


0 


0 


°l 

0 ! 

0 

82 

964 


1 


0 


199 


1.623 ! 

1 6 1 

0 

0 i 

1 


0 


0 


0 


>2| 

0 5 

0 

0 I 

0 

1 

0 


0 


121 


0 1 

11 

0 

28 1 

44 

1 

2 


0 


45 


163 | 

Of 

0 

1 51 1 

82 


0 


0 


61 


121 I 

0 | 

122 

489 1 

259 


205 


132 


754 


700 

468 

0 

2,644 ( 

2,816 


1 


7 


4,446 


4,420 

113 ‘ 

0 

' 208 | 
A 

141 


0 


0 


310 


222 

_ 0 , 

— 

u 

0 i 

0 


— 


— 


1 

0 


2 

— 1 

... 

. . 

... 

i) 

11 

*) 

0 

I) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

13 ! 


1 







,,, 



0 ! 

— 

* ' 1 

... 


— 


— 




,, 

— j 


... j 

... 

0 

35 

I) 

0 

I) 

3 

1 ) 

44 

109 j 

0 

2 

199 


361 


0 


4 


426 

206 j 


... 







... 


... 

0 

4,361 

5,419 

6,997 


7,890 


8,163 


8,943 

f 


11,809 

64,127 J 


0 

1.426 


0 

IS 

0 

0 

12 

2 

1 

0 

0 

U45 


37 

0 

0 

26 

595 

3 

0 

0 

0 


3.207 
927 
10,567 
56 
34 
5,SOI 
178 
545 
745 
6IS 
4,641 
19.926 
2.983 
2 
H 
13 
! 

299 

639 

842 

164 

42,464 


1 ) Up to 3 x August — a) Up to 30 June — 3 ) Up to 31 May, — 4 ) From 1 st April 193 * the Indian statistics include 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 3 ) From tsi April 1937 , 












































TRADE 


MAIZE 


COUNTRIES 


K14LVEN months (Nov i Sept 30) (Sov^x-oS^i^ 
s Exports Imports Exports Imports 

1936 1936-37 I 1935-36 1936-37 1 1935-36 1933*36 1933*36 


Exporting Countries 


Maize. — Thousand centals (i cental « too lb.). 


Bulgaria . . 
Hungary .... 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia .... 

U.SSK 

Haiti 

Sauto Domingo 
Argentina . 

Brazil 
Chile . . 

China 

India, by sea 4 } . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China . . . . 
Iraq I 

Manchukuo 
Syria and Iyebanon' 
Pr m t. 

Turkey 

Egypt . 

Madagascar 
French Morocco 
Union of South Afr 


Importing Countries 

Germany .... 
Austria 

Belgo - Luxemburg 
Econ Union 
Denmark . ... 

Spain. 

Estonia 

Finland. 

France ... 
Greece . . . 

Irish Free State . . 
Italy . . . . 

Latvia 

Norway . . . . 
Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Dantzig . . 
Portugal . . . 
United Kingdom , . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Peru 

Chosen 

Japan . 

Palestine Bnt m t 
Algeria 

Tunis. 

Australia 
New Zealand 


123 

0 

0 

2,474 

1,822 

0 . 

0 

0 

0 

123 

2,440 

32 

10 | 

7,228 

_ 


... 2 ) 

15,294 a) 

15,914 2 ) 

0 a) 

0 

104 

0 

0 

12,349 

1,374 

2 

0 

... 


... 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

12 1 ) 

1 >*) 

0 


— 

- 2) 

2 2 ) 

3 

— 

*■— 


— 

- 1) 

277 1 ) 

188 

— 

— 

25,149 



202,112 

151,361 

— 

— 

*,, 

— 

- 3) 

35 3 } 

71 

— 

— 


111 

... i) 

0 3 ) 

0 3) 

0 3 ) 

0 

- 1 

— 

- 2 ) 

292 2 ) 

100 

— 

— 

0 

— 


2 

2 

— 

— 


_ 

- 1 ) 

3,546 !x) 

2,305 

_ 

_ 


— 

- 1 ) 

1.463 lx) 

628 

— 

— 

, 

— 

1 ) 

7,282 1 ) 

7,569 

—. j 

— 


— 

1 ) 

6 1 ) 

5 


— 

.. 

— 

0 

2,239 1 ) 

1.571 

— i 

— 

0 

0 

0 

4 

78 

1 . 

2 



1 ) 

4 1 ) 

0 i) 

0 f i) 

120 



1 ) 

52 1 } 

1 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

9 

* r « 

e 1 ' 

... 1 ) 

518 1 ) 

328 1 ) 

0 I) 

0 


.. 

... 3) 

390 3 ) 

572 |3) 

0 3) 

0 



0 

5,252 1 ) 

1,446 U) 

1 l) 

4 

0 

5,3% 

60 

0 

of 

26,848 ! 

4 121 

0 

481 

| 

497 

1 

0 

6 878 

6 664 

27 

1,349 1 

U21 

422 

475 

19,007 , 

17457 

0 

1,019 

356 

0 

0 

14,085 

3,686 

0 ! 

0 ! 

0 

0 

0 

252 j 

0 

0 1 

! 146 1 

150 

0 

0 

1.442 

1,966 

0 

1,683 

1,394 

14 

3 

14,081 1 

13047 

0 

34 | 

14 

0 

0 

1,107 l 

1487 

0 

522 

187 

0 

0 

6,325 | 

4,195 

0 

339 | 

! 202 

0 

0 

2 781 

3.948 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

118 

0 

0 

319 

227 

0 

0 

3 068 . 

2.498 

0 

930 

1,422 

2 , 

2 

18896 

18,094 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

174 1 

0 

0 

22 

27 

0 1 

2 

413 | 

348 

233 

6,140 

1 6 680 

2,398 [ 

1,366 

74.264 

70,313 

0 

166 

! 74 

o 

0 

3,838 

1,301 

0 

172 

1 90 

0 1 

0 

2,420 

1,567 

0 

102 

! 241 

18 

0 

1,357 

2.294 

0 

1,571 

1 232 

216 1 

51 

11.792 

2,463 

2 

3,210 

1 2,320 

63 j 

283 

53,492 

9,183 



2 ) 

0 a) 

0 a) 

3 a) 

33 

.. 


1 ... *) 

19 1 ) 

1 1 ) 

257 1 ) 

440 

— 

... 

1 

— , 

— 4) 

4,410 U) 

3,708 



I 0 

49 ! i) 

36 1 ) 

337 1 ) 

no 

8 

3 

1 21 

65 

20 

62 , 

54 

0 

11 

t 29 1 

0 

5 

220 

63 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

4 1 

21 

... 


2) 

0 a) 

0 2 ) 

140 2) 

53 

25,646 

23,621 

15,667 

259,302 j 

1 

187,626 

268,086 

176,477 


t ) Up to 31 August, — a) Up to 31 July — 3) Up to 30 June. — 4) Up to 31 May. — 3) From ist April 1937 * the 
statistics include the trade ol India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries, 














i 


September 


COUNTRIES 


Exports 


Nine months (January i -September 30 ) *Se?sJ) 

Exports | Imports Exports 1 Imports 


hxpurlmg (countries, 


Thousand centals (1 cental ** 100 lb.). 


Spam ...... 





~~ 

... 


_ 


— 1 

Italy . 


137 

145 1 

4 

1 

2,370 

1,905 

14 

21 

3,147 j 

United States . . . 


325 

1 

155 

123 

1,141 

m 

1,643 

753 

235 1 

Brasil. 



... 

— 

- 3) 

314 3) 

675 

— 

— 

1,176 , 

Burma 5 ) . . 

6 ) 

5,064 

— 

3 

- 7) 

38,417 

— 

17 

— 

— 1 

Chosen . . 





... 1) 

45 x) 

57 1) 

1 x) 

2 

153 

Taiwan , 




, 

3) 

1 3) 

0 3) 

0 3) 

0 

1 

India by sea 6 ) 


404 

i .728 9) 

1,722 

130 

14,590 

23,746 10) 16,436 

3,101 

29,931 1 

» by land 6 ) 


.. 


t * a 

3) 

320 3) 

288 3) 

1.137 3) 

936 

513 , 

IndoChina .... 


... 

... 


... 1) 

22.177 1) 

26.654 a) 

16 2) 

30 

37,375 

Iran 



, t fe 


... 1) 

6 x) 

6 1 ) 

0 1) 

0 

13 1 

Iraq 



... f 


3) 

773 3) 

649 3) 

0 3) 

0 

1,251 1 

Siam . 


i.327 

3,416 1 

— 


15,822 

27,427 


— 

35,249 

B&pt . 


... 

f 

j 


•• *> 

2,593 1) 

1 

1,678 x) 

1 

2 x) 

1 

3,070 

//«; r'lwg (ountnn 



l 




i 



l 

1 

| 

Germany ... 


83 

55 

700 

354 

422 

400 , 

3.421 1 

2,979 

561 , 

Austria . 


0 

0 

54 

52 j 

0 i 

0 1 

519 | 

429 

0 

Bdjiu Luxemb E U. 


34 

21 

122 

122 

461 

109 

1,360 

752 

220 

Denmark ... 


0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

116 

177 

0 

Pstoma . ... 



— 

3 

2 

—■ 

— 

18 

15 

— 

I inland 


— 

— 

32 

29 | 

— 

— 

254 < 

209 

— 

Prance. 


22 

33 

956 

1.826 

619 

255 

12,973 

12,672 

376 

Greece . . . 


0 

0 

55 

40 | 

0 

0 » 

541 | 

458 

0 

Hungary 


0 

0 

20 

22 

0 

0 

290 1 

272 

0 

Irish Free State . . ] 


0 

0 

3 

10 | 

0 

0 

54 1 

63 

0 

Latvia . . . 


0 

0 

2 

1 . 

0 

0 

>7 ) 

10 

0 

Lithuania . i 


0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 , 

7 

0 

\orwav . . 


0 

0 

II 

6 

0 

0 

106 

85 

0 

Netherlands 


332 

386 < 

565 

465 

2,354 

1,624 , 

4,402 * 

3 195 

2,437 

Poland-DanUig 


15 

21 

234 

58 

70 

160 

1,031 1 

803 

211 

Portugal 


0 

0 

10 

189 j 

0 

0 

60 | 

432 

0 

Konnuid 


— 

— 


1 *• 1 

— 

2) 

273 2) 

253 

— 

United Kingdom 


14 

23 

* 130 

135) 

135 

140 l 

2,156 

1,872 

202 

Sweden , . 

1 

— 

— 

13 

8 ! 

— 

— 

258 | 

192 

— ) 

Switzerland 

1 

I 

0 

0 

10 

17 

0 , 

0 

263 

293 

01 

Lxecbo^lovakia 


0 

0 

65 

79 

0 1 

0 

879 1 

836 

0 

\ uposlavia . . . 


0 

1 0 

53 

12 

3 * 

0 

299 

282 

0 

1 S S K 





... x) 

14 x) 

15 1) 

744 x) 

699 

21 

Canada .... 


3 

5 

’“48 

10 

33 

20 ! 

681 

700 

28 

Haiti 


— 


... 


— 

- 1*1 

21 2 ) 

26 

— 1 

Chile . 


— 

i _ i 



— 

— ,3) 

173 3) 

235 

— t 

Colombia 


— 

— 



~ | 

— Is) 

73 3) 

149 

1 

Peru 



1 


j . * -) 

0 2, 

0 .a) 

174 2 ) 

584 

0 

Cevlon , .... 


0 

1 0 

905 

996 

1 

2 

9,363 

9,173 

2 

China . 


... 



4 — 

448 a) 

386 2) 

5,053 2 ) 

6,328 

592 

Netherlands Indies: 






1 

175 jx) 




l 

ju\a and Madura 




4 # 

1 ... x) 

124 >1) 

33 U) 

158 

263 1 

outer Provinces . 



1 *" 


... x) 

184 lx) 

138 U) 

1,638 1) 

3,200 

246 , 

Japan . 


.. • 

, , , 


} • • • 4) 

98 ,4) 

67 U) 

32 4) 

158 

234 1 

British Malaya 






1,461 a) 

2,291 (*) 

8,623 2 ) 

9,197 

4,091 

Manchukuo 





1 ... x) 

40 1 1 > 

26 1) 

1,434 1) 

1643 

40 

Palestine: Br m. t . 





... I) 

92 1} 

0 1' 

342 J) 

207 

0 

Syria fit Ueb.: Fr.m.t. 


0 

0 

‘“21 

1 29 

0 

0 

322 

251 

0 

Turkey . . 



— 



— 

1) 

0 1) 

5 

— 

Algeria. 


24 

I 

16 

1 21 

56 

3 

692 

ill 

11 

Madagascar 





1 . . I) 

56 1) 

36 1} 

15 x) 

38 

54 

French Morocco , 


-1 

—.* 


1 

— 

3) 

337 3) 

64 

— 

Turns . 


0 

0 

“*77 

, ’ 12 

0 

0 

379 

43 

0 1 

Union of South Alt. . 





, ... X) 

0 1) 

0 x) 

988 1) 

864 

0 | 

Australia . 


* 48 

‘ *28 

2 

1 7 

424 

184 

73 

44 

267 1 

New Zealand . . . 




... 

| ... 2 ) 

1 *> 

0 la) 

j 

50 a) 

52 

0 

Totals . . . 

6) 

7,832 

5,863 9) 

5,993 

4,158 7) 105,118 

89,176 j 10) 79,803 j 

65,159 

121,970 J 

I 


x) Up to jt August - a) Up to 3* July, — 3 ) Up to 30 Jane. - 4) Up to 3 x May - 5) Up to 30 April ~ 6) IudtfJjtt 
i % nsu thousand centals carted from Burma to India — 7) Including x 7 , 36 c thousand centals exported from Burma to India 
from i*t April *037 — 8 ) Prom xst April 1937 , the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the 
direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. — 9 ) Including 1,732 thousand centals imported from Burma into India. 
xo) Including 16,410 thousand centals imported from Burma Into India front xst April 1937 


















TRADE — LINSEED 


948 S 



! Sei*xuibfr 

Nine months (January 1 -September 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-l>ec 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

|| Exports 

Imports 


1937 

| 

1937 

| 1936 

|| *937 

1 *93<> 

*937 

| 1936 

j »93« 

10*0 

Lxportmt, ( ountrm 



Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 cental ** 

100 lb.). 



Lithuania . . 

63 

28 

0 

0 

1 172 

246 

0 

0 

525 

0 

Romania 

. . 

. 

1 . 

. 

2 ) 3 

i) 2 

2) 0 

2 ) 0 

39 

0 

Argentina . . . 

2,323 

3 384 

- 

— 

30,660 

23,326 

— 

- 

32 743 

- 

Uruguay 

. 

. 

- 

- 

h) 943 

2 ) 1,305 

— 

— 

1,648 

' - 

China 


.. 

— 

— 

a) 260 

2 ) 707 

— 

— 

812 

1 

India by sea 5 ) 

822 

929 

0 

0 

3,794 

5,202 

0 

0 

6.959 

0 

» by land 5 ) 

- 




— 

- 

3) 160 

3 ) 190 

- 

1 308 

Iraq 



— 

~ 

1 ) 24 

x) 14 

- 

- 

24 

1 - 

Preach Morocco 



— 

— 

3) 48 

3) 26 

— 

— 

211 

i ~~ 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

New Zealand 


... 



2 ) 4 

s) 2 

2 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

9 

0 

Importing Countries 





1 






Germany . . 

0 

0 

29! 

215 

1 0 

0 

3 126 

3,620 

0 

4 824 

Austria 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

7 

8 

2 

13 

Belgo Luxemb E U t 

4 

9 

215 

164 

! 63 

101 

I 865 

1767 

124 

2 419 

Denmark 

- 

- 

42 

31 

1 ~ 

- 

392 

343 

- 

449 

Spam . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Estonia 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

20 

3 

20 

Finland 

0 

0 

2 

20 

0 

0 

112 

no 

0 

136 

France . . . 

0 

! 0 

548 

556 

6 

3 

4 99! 

5027 

4 

6 179 

Greece . 

0 

0 

10 

4 

0 

0 

84 

41 

0 

71 

Hungary . . 

0 

01 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19 

4 

0 

1 4 

Irish free State 

0 

0 

14 

10 

0 

0 

82 

89 

0 

120 

Italy ... . 

0 

0 

>44 

130 

0 

0 

1,321 

826 

0 

1 194 

Latvia . . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

43 

26 

12 

35 

47 

59 

Norway .... 

0 

0 

76 

48 

0 

0 

458 

397 

0 

1 473 

Netherlands . . . . 

10 

4 1 

458 

707 

103 

81 

5 131 

5 489 

10! 

] 7 287 

Poland-Dantrig , . 

0 

2 * 

0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

78 

1 0 

United Kingdom . . 

0 

0 ! 

299 

544 

0 

1 

4,667 

4,770 

1 

6 088 

Sweden .... 

- 

- 

74 

104 

— 

— 

855 

625 

— 

, 808 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

20 

15 

0 

0 

475 

357 

0 

536 

Yugoslavia . . 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

154 

60 

0 

95 

Canada . 

0 

0 

56 

78 

3 

30 

524 

544 

101 ' 

726 

United States . . 

— 

— 

1,125 

1,015 

— 

— 

12,813 

5,277 

— 

| 8 604 

Burma 6} . . 

0 

- 

0 

— 

0 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 

Japan . 

... 

.. 

„ , 


4) 0 

♦) 0 4) 98 

4) M0 

0 

284 

Palestine. Br m t 

- 

0 


... 

— 

- 1 ) 19 

1 ) 24 

— 

27 

Algeria . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

29 

1 

3 

2 

Egypt . . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

x) 10 

1 ) 2 1 } 0 

t) 2 

4 

7 

Australia. 

0 

0 

78 

11 j 

0 

0 

644 

375 

0 

515 

Totals . . . 

3,222 

4,356 

3.460 

3,654 

36.146 

31.158 

38,039 

30.111 

43,438 

41,248 


. », 1) U P, t0 , 31 Auguit — a) Vp to ,1 July — 3) Dp to 30 June — <) Up to 31 May — j) Prom ut April i»t 7 . the 
Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 
6 ) rrom 1st April 1937 










Ixporting Countries: 


United States . . 

Haiti. 

Santo Domingo . 
Argentina . . . 

Brazil. 

Peru. 

Burma 4) . , . . 
India: b> sea 3) . 

» : by land 5). 
Netherlands Indies: 

Java and Madura 
Iraq ... 

Iran . . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Pi m t . , 
Turkey 

Egypt . 

French Morocco 
l mow of South Aft 


/»»/* rting t outfit fes" 


Germany . . . 
\us>tria . , . 
Brlgo-Euxemb. E 
Bulgaria 
Denmark . . . 
Spam .... 
Estonia , , . 



2.960 

137 

641 

1 



0 


Finland . . . 
France .... 
oieece .... 
Hungary . . 
Italy .... 
I^itvia . . . 
Uthuaxiia 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands 
Poland * Dantxig 
Portugal . . . 
Romania . 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
U S. 8 R. . . 
Canada . . . 
Chile , . . 

Colombia . . . 
Ceylon . . . 
China . , . 
Chosen .... 
Taiwan .... 
Indo-Chinn . . 
Japan .... 
Manchukuo . . 


Palestine; Br. 


a. t. 


Algeria . . 


Australia . 


Totals . . . 




x) Up to si August. — a) Up to 30 June. — 3 ) Up to 31 May. — 4 ) From *®t April 193 7- — 5) From 1 st 4prtt 
the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 






















950 S 


TRAM 


WOOL 


COUNTRIES 


Twelvf months (Sept. i*August 31 ) (s^^Ah^I) 

s Exports Imports Exports Imports 

1936 1936-37 I 1935-36 X936-37 I 1935-36 1935*36 1933*36 


hxf fttng Contents 


Wool. — Thousand lb. 


Hungary. 

Irish Free State . 

Argentina . . . j jjj 

Chile . 

Peru 

Uruguaj | 

Burma 4) 

China. 

Indio* by sea 5) • . 

» by land 5) 
Iraq 
Iran 

Manchukuo . 
Palestine. Br m t 
Syria & I*eb : Pr m,t. 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco 
Tunis 

Un of S. Africa. { jj 

Australia . . . j jj 

New Zealand . J fj 
\ 6 } 


Imp rung Countrin 

Germany. . . . { j} 

Austria . 

Belgo-Luxemb. | a) 
Econ Un \ b) 

Bulgaria 

Denmark. 

Spam . 

Estonia 

Finland. 

France . 

Greece ..... 

H*ry.{?! 

X.uh ia 
Lithuania 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . [ jj 

Poland - Dantzig . . 

Portugal 

Romania 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

V. S 8 . R. . . J $ 

Canada ..... 
United States . . . 

. 

Totals . . . 


0 

110 

24 

22 

1,118 

952 

1,133 

1,900 

— 

— 

1,186 

1,748 

75 

57 

16.535 

16,103 

853 

569 

W" 

— 

6,432 

7,672 

— 

— 

253,323 

230,144 

— 


■— 

— 

2,945 

2,791 

— 

— 

44,586 

48,976 

<— 

— 

— 

—• 

... 

.., 

»., 


,2) 28,074 

2) 18,047 

is) 529 

2) 1,276 

— 

— 


,.. 

— 

— 

•x) 12,615 

1) 11,674 


— 

— 

— 

• ». 




,x) 129,108 

1) 90,183 

it) 0 

x) 0 

— 

— 

... 




1) 12,622 

1} 9,949 

\D 0 

1) 0 

— 

— 

18 


0 

— 

97 

— 

1 2 


*— 

— 

«.. 


— 

— 

35,373 

28,907 


— 

— 

— 

6,715 

7,688 

368 

452 

69,018 

55,923 

6.799 

6,784 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, @ 


— 

— 

is) 19,952 

2) 14,121 

— 

— 



.. • 

... 

18,35! 

11,338 

170 

35 

— 


... 




ft) 12,053 

2) 11,629 

2) 0 

=) 0 

— 






6,746 

6,329 

1 777 

1,321 

— 






520 

205 

399 

20 

— 

— 

1,960 

985 

22 

42 

8,697 

4,930 

955 

223 

— 

— 

1,585 

1,711 

139 

79 

28 934 

14,793 

3,303 

2.079 

- 

—• 

T + - 




6,019 

4,0% 

60 

64 

— 






2) 14,010 

2) 3 102 ,2) 31 

2) 33 

— 

— 

353 

112 

170 

33 

8.625 

1,107 

1,091 

518 

— 

— 


* 



248,252 

213,150 

203 

97 

— 

— 





8,997 

6,512 

1,984 

2.174 

— 

- - 

52,151 

52.206 

287 

26 

775.794 

732,907 

3.730 

9,222 

— 

— 

4601 

3,633 

2 

2 

67,865 

64,627 

104 

157 

— 

— 

1,784 

3,898 



236,912 

262,902 

1) 99 

1) 90 

— 

— 

2.317 

3,964 



55,085 

52,812 

1) 4 

O 13 



4 

4 

8,805 

7,432 

284 

395 

174,664 

182,850 



11 

7 

2,244 

3,80! 

212 

1 146 

37,906 

35.991 

— 

— 

9 

15 

313 

586 

161 

251 

19,789 

23,671 1 

— 

— 

4.398 

2 897 

5.789 1 

7,366 

98 053 

68,859 

276,778 

220,794 ! 

— j 

1 

2.138 i 

2,033 

575 | 

1 111 

27,373 | 

26,500 

7,255 

5,426 


1 

0 1 

0 

22 1 

9 

0 

0 

1468 

1,612 

— 

— 

20 

90 

538 I 

869 

498 

392 

5,661 

4,921 

— 

— 

0 I 

0 ! 

64 

117 

0 

0 

745 

895 

_ 

— 

20 

0 

421 

518 

273 1 

214 

6,830 

5.692 

— | 


4,109 

6,852 

18.753 

9,21! 

77.409 j 

57,312 

317.295 

362,091 

— 1 


322 

240 I 

423 

289 

2.388 

1,676 

7,467 

11,050 

— * 


18 l 

0 

5,589 

3,97! 

115 

212 

78,917 

39,256 

— 

— 

57 

0 

492 

538 

1,382 

42 

6,504 

8,871 

— 

— 

0. 

0 

163 

260 

0 

0 

1,834 

2,006 

— 

— 

« 

0 

119 

66 

20 

0 

906 

891 

_ 

— 

212 

no 

207 

251 

1,779 

Mil 

2,833 

2,820 

— 

— 

260, 

567 

161 

569 

5,280 

3.499 

5,959 

6,975 

_ 

| 

73 1 

108 

465 

306 

977 

1,235 

6,909 

5,110 

— 

— 

20 , 

15 

2 247 

5,463 

287 

168 

50,027 

44,406 



399 1 

183 1 

16$ 

33 

3,217 

1,210 

3,296 

3,042 

— 

— 

*7,196 1 




x) 1,089 

1) 306 

1) 1,676 

1) 999 

_ 

— 


14,196 

29*489 

34.282 

301,179 

321,201 

841.794 

879,321 


— 

— 1 

_ 1 

1,991 

2,143 

— 

— 1 

21,945 | 

20,324 

_ 

_ 

35 

29 

324 

1,153 

291 

256 1 

16,700 , 

15,973 


_ 

57 

22 

933 

2,359 

551 

1.074 

41,967 1 

43,222 

— 

— 

789 

192 

434 

597 

1,334 

4,958 

8.303 ( 

9,509 

— 

— 



... 

... 

0 

0 

50.312 1 

49,077 


— 

... 

... 

... 


0 

0 

15,939 I 

14,667 

Mm 


430 

862 

937 

1.140 

7,774 

8,543 

26,048 1 

22,520 

MM 


18 

0 

16,896 

19,637 

31 

24 

376,833 

241,894 

— 

— 

••• 

... 

•• 

... 

3) 271 

3) 833 

1 

3) 215.223 |0 232.090 



102,542 

114,940 | 

1 

99,644 

104,790 

2,631,557 

2,402.714 

1 

2,672,981 

2£3»m 




*) m Wool, greasy, — b) Wool, scoured. — 1) Up to 31 July — 2} Up to 30 June — 3 ) Up to 31 May - From rst 
wm‘ with Inaia “ SUtl “' C ‘ inCl “ d * tlW tetd * Qt Indto with B U rma.«d ewludVlhe direct tnde 






















TRADE — BUTTER 951 S 


* 



September 

Nine months (January x'September 30) 

Twelve months 
(January i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


m 7 | 193d 

1937 | 1936 

*937 | 1936 

1937 ( 1936 

1936 

1936 


Exporting Countries: 


Butter* — Thousand lb. 


Austria . 

959 

814 

0 

0 

5.386 

Bulgaria. 

2 

24 

0 

0 

22 

Denmark. 

27,146 

27.593 


— 

258,092 

Estonia ..... 

3,627 

4.032 

0 

0 

21.702 

Finland ...... 

2,105 

2,456 

0 

0 

25,397 

Hungary. 

1,444 

1.770 

0 

0 

10,075 

Irish Free State . . 

5,580 

7,319 

0 

0 

36,731 

Latvia. 

4,070 

4,032 

0 

0 

30,834 

Lithuania .... 

5,068 

3,805 

0 

0 

25,869 

Norway ..... 

4 

4 

0 

0 

362 

Netherlands . . . 

10,207 

11,951 

2 

2 

95.344 

Poland-Dantrig . . 

972 

3,344 

0 

0 

12,132 

Romania. 


... 



2 ) 68 

Sweden ..... 

5,902 

4 072 

0 

0 

40.382 

Yugoslavia . . . 

29 

60 

— 

— 

214 

U. S. S. R. 





ii) 25,602 

Argentina .... 

112 

366 

— 

— 

| 14,043 

Chile. 


* 53 


... 

j 3 ) 9 

Svria ft Leb.: Ft. m. t. 

II 

0 

13 

! 194 

Turkey ... 



— 


,D 7 

Union of South Afr. 


... 

... 


1 ) 7,112 

Australia. 

7,804 

10.318 

0 

0 

112,595 

New Zealand . . . 

hnpotting ( outlines. 

25,064 

| 

i 

27,783 



249,319 

Germany. 

0 

0 

20,373 

14,381 

0 

Belgo-Luxemb. B. U. 

4 

9 

355 

86 

31 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Prance . 

516 

1,698 

161 

161 

5.207 

11 recce ...... 

— 

— 

55 

57 1 

— 

Italy . 

88 

75 

64 

130! 

1,001 

Portugal. 

4 

0 

0 

9| 

57 

United Kingdom 

1.204 

602 

70,118 

] 97,577 ! 

9.178 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

9 

13 

4 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

176 

119 

840 

Canada . 

53 

214 

7 

1 o 

373 

United States . . . 

49 

64 

220 

| 538 

624 

Peru. 





-') 0 

Burma 5 ) .... 

0 

~ 

‘"57 

, — 

0 

Ceylon. 

— 

1 — 

57 

66 

— 

China... ... 

— 

1 — 



— 

India: by sea (>) . . 

0 

15 | 

*”53 

| '" 57 

267 

» : by land 6 ) . 
Netherlands Indies: 

— 1 



! 


Java and Madura. 

— 

_ 



— 

Outer Provinces . 

_ 



..« 

— 

Indo-China .... 



, 


2 ) 2 

Iruq. 



j 

... 

D 7 

Iran. 



• • • 

•.. 

3) 0 

Japan. 



... 1 

! 

4) 13 

British Malaya . . 




I 

1 

2 ) 335 

Manchukuo .... 

— 

—- 

1 

1 


Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

_ 

— 


' ‘ 355 

— 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

"355 

4 

figypt. 





D M 

French Morocco . . 

— 

— 

.., 


— 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

90 

“l37 

2 

Totals . . . 

102,024 

112,473 

92,152 

113,701 

989,447 



5.313 


9 

1 

9 

7,802 

13 


42 : 


0 


0 

73 

0 


244,172 ! 


— 


— 

322,328 

— 


18,521 j 


0 


0 

24.152 

0 


23,113 


0 


0 

.30,836 

0 


6,927 


0 


0 

10,401 

0 


47,395 


1,459 


9 

58,032 

II 


29,061 


0 


0 

38,118 

0 


24,430 


0 


0 

32,252 

0 


366 


0 


0 

423 

0 


104,949 


20 


40 

132,686 

71 


18,722 ! 


0 


0 

24,046 

0 

2) 

141 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

218 

0 


31,013 ; 


2 


412 

42,126 

414 


240 


— 



269 

— 

1) 

22,157 

1) 

24 

1) 

309 

51,097 

476 


14,855 


— 


_ 

22,642 

— 

3 ) 

15 

3 ) 

0 

3) 

0 

31 

0 


445 


132 


130 

750 

161 

O 

13 


— 



33 

— 

D 

7,624 

1) 

0 

1) 

0 

9,273 

0 


129,165 


0 


4 

185,672 

4 


225,256 ! 

j 





313,168 



0 j 


135.840 i 


! 

114,405 

0 

i 

1 166,245 


53 ! 


3.360 


7.339 

68 

8,139 


9.793 


1,191 


3,915 

12,679 

4351 


— 


529 


600 

—* 

780 


776 


4,804 


545 

1,113 

864 


0 


26 


214 

II 

340 


7,072 j 

! 

804.004 


834.170 

9,237 

1,095.624 


4 1 


5.044 


1.519 

7 

3,223 


2! 

! 

1,676 


485 

379 

496 


4.949 , 


57 


no 

5,130 

119 


661 ! 


10,148 


6,709 

825 

9,872 

2 ) 

18 a) 

75 ! 

2 ) 

234 

26 , 

467 


— 1 


348 


— 

_ 1 

— 


— 


538 


571 

— j 

805 


■ 

21 

717 

2) 

633 

— 

939 


165 1 


655 


697 

218 

944 


- 

3) 

3.940 

3 ) 

3,371 

— 

| 5.022 


_ 

1) 

5.382 

l) 

6,318 

_ 

9,196 


— 

1) 

1,949 

0 

2,114 

— 

3,078 

2) 

2; 

2) 

470 

2) 

379 

4 

917 

1) 

2 

1) 

15 

Id 

4 

2 

13 

3 ) 

0 3) 

0 

3) 

7 

2 

II 

4) 

586 |4) 

1,164 

4) 

7 

924 

13 

2) 

348 12} 

2,840 


2.601 

631 

4,105 


- 1) 

148 

1) 

115 

— 

190 


— 

i) 

3,741 

1) 

3.657 

— 

5,494 


7; 


3,104 


2.989 

9 

4,394 

t) 

37 < 

1) 

778 

1) 

822 

42 

K3I6 



3) 

1,581 

3) 

2,075 

— 

4.017 


4 ! 


1,265 


1,400 

4 

2,026 

1 

978,414 | 

997,035 

998,918 

1337,739 

1334,030 


0 Up to m August — s) up to II July. - 3 ) Up tr /30 June ~ 4 } Up to 31 May. — 5) Prom 1 st April 1937. — 0) Prom 
'vt April** 1937 , tbeln^an statistics include ^the trad* of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other 
foreign countries 








































TRADE 


952 S 


— CHEESE 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 


Austria . . 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 
Estonia . - 
Finland . . 
Italy . . 
Eatvia . . 
Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantssig 
Romania . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . 
Australia . . 
Turkey . . . 
Union of South 
Australia . 

New Zealand 


Importing Countries: 


Afr. 


Germany . . . 
Belgo-Iyuxemb. E. U 

Spain . 

France. 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 
Irish Free State . 
Portugal .... 
United Kingdom 

Sweden. 

U. S. S. R. . . 
United States . . 
Chile ... 

Peru. 

Burma 5 ) . . . . 

Ceylon. 

India: by sea 6 ) . 
Netherlands Indies: 

Java and Madura 
Indo-China . . 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

Japan. 

British Malaya 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 
Syria & Lcb.: Fr.m.t, 
Algeria .... 

Egypt. 

French Morocco 

Tools ..... 


Totals 


September 

Exports | Imports 
*9 37 


1936 


*937 


1936 


Nxnf months {January 1 -September 30) 


1937 


Exports 

1936 


Imports 

*937 


*93 6 


851 
628 
1 746 
40 

1,607 1 
4.367 j 
9 1 
II 

368 i 
12,529 
150 

*4*786 

176 

498 

14,848 

249 


1.402 

12,705 


4 

29 


42 

243 


106 


0 , 
42 1 


2 ! 

60,070 | 


Cheese. 


Thousand lb. 


Twelve months 

(Jan. 1 <Dec, 31 ) 


Exports 


1936 


Imports 


311 

161 

141 


7,291 


5,948 


1,592 


1.495 

8,620 

564 

0 

0 


2,313 


2.930 


0 


0 

4,206 

1,486 

4 

2 


15,230 


16,034 


20 


15 

21,008 

13 

0 

0 


397 


117 


0 


0 

198 

1 001 

4 

2 


10,371 


7.952 


20 


11 

10,864 

4,054 

1.001 

1,265 


36,026 


24.152 


6,468 


7,324 

42.845 

7 

0 

0 


154 


64 


0 


0 

119 

185 

0 

0 


518 


642 


2 


2 

972 

309 

60 

26 


3,062 


2.4% 


262 


163 

3,404 

11,374 

77 

88 


102.074 


91,810 


564 


639 

125,311 

2 

20 

11 


1.288 


110 


168 


161 

441 


... 


2 ) 

44 

2 ) 

26 

2 ) 

35 

2 ) 

20 

128 

4,277 

234 

287 


28.519 


32,545 


2,566 


2.260 

40.737 

57 

298 

313 


1,003 


1,052 


1,989 


2.068 

1,554 

476 

7 

2 


2.974 


2,650 


35 


24 

4,676 

9,%8 

79 

117 


55.788 


44.778 


957 


719 

81.891 

331 

— 

— 


2,134 


2,048 


— 


— 

2.818 




1 ) 

20 

x) 

60 

x) 

9 

0 

0 

90 




1 ) 

1,579 

T) 

1.224 

x) 

185 

1 ) 

137 

1,369 

104 

11 

11 


9,656 


6.235 


93 


60 

12,454 

12,730 

... 



140.812 


133,658 

2 ) 

2 

2 ) 

0 

185,722 

13 

8,133 

1 

j 

5,598 


134 


205 


1 

1 

57,629 ! 

46.875 

1 

1 

262 

37 

5,152 

5,108 j 


280 


265 


37,618 


37,7% 

366 j 

1,700 | 

2.619 | 

2,952 . 

l 

18.186 j 


16.934 I 


21,511 


23.658 

23,345 ! 

46 

13 , 

18 1 


611 1 


373 , 


580 


291 

705 1 

33 

0 1 

0 


734 


527 i 


0 


0 ! 

767 ! 

236 

2 I 

2 1 


1.056 


1.160 i 


31 


75 j 

1,814 j 

4 

26 1 

86 


108 


90 1 


154 


212 

121 j 

399 

29,994 

23,629 


4,242 


4,464 t 


240,953 


213,939 

6,023 * 

— 

223 

311 


— 


— i 


1,512 


2.337 

— I 




1 } 

26 

I) 

40 

i) 

472 

1 ) 

494 

90 1 

* “88 

j ’4,811 

5*796 


899 


862 ! 


42.175 


42,064 

1,135 j 




3) 

9 , 

3) 

15 \ 

3 ) 

33 

3) 

22 

26 , 

— 

1 





- 2 ) 

467 

2) 

364 


— 

Q 

__ 


0 S 


— 


46 


— 

— ; 

— < 

13 , 

18 


— j 


— 


150 


134 

i 

1 0 

97 | 

; 106 


44; 


2 


922 


752 

2 ! 

i _ i 

( i 



_ 1 
1 


__ 

X) 

1,208 

x) 

1,102 

I 


' ... ! 



0 1 

2 ) 

2 

2) 

399 

2) 

362 

2 ! 


... 


!d 

13 

x) 

7 

I) 

24 

X) 

24 

7 ! 




b> 

0 

jo 

0 

31 

0 

3 ) 

2 

0 ! 

— 


. . 

1 

— 


~ 4) 

35 

41 

40 

— • 


! ••• ; 

... 

2 ) 

18 

!■*) 

4 2) 

258 

2) 

176 

18 



... 

r) 

15 

ix) 

55 

x) 

1,490 

x 1 

1,034 

57 

‘**51 

‘**57 

73 


406 


278 ' 


575 


708 

470 

2 

994 

955 


40 


57 


8,404 


8,104 

84 

... 

... 

... 

1) 

35 

X) 

18 

X) 

4,484 

1 } 

4.493 

44 

j — 




— 


— 

3) 

1,841 

3) 

1,819 

— 

| 0 

”*192 

‘*262 


40 


95 


1,953 


2,017 

104 

j 

49,798 

i 

i 

54,291 

47,179 

I 

448,149 


401,984 

439,891 

403,992 

584*809 


*936 


1.678 

0 

22 

6 

20 

8.453 

0 

2 

269 

869 

223 

55 

3.505 

2,555 

53 

1.241 


238 

99 

0 


61,507 

50,832 

32.512 

370 

2 

88 

346 

300,628 

3,530 

756 

59,851 

44 

648 

220 

1,184 

1,733 

602 

62 

2 

168 

337 

1.845 

957 

11,025 

7,771 

3,67? 

2,915 


563,096 


1 ) Up to 31 August. — a) Up to 31 July. — 3) Up to 30 June. — 4 ) Up to 31 March. — 3 I From rat April * 937 . - 
6 ) From xst April 1937 , the Indian statistics include Ihc trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma 
with other foreign countries. 






































trade — Cacao 953 S 




September 

1 

Twflvi months (October 1-September 30) 

Twelvf months 
(O ct i bept 30) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Import* jj 

Kxp< 

JETS 


iMfORTS j| 

1 SPORTS 

Imports 


*937 | 

1936 1 

*937 j 

1936 |) 

1936 37 | 

1935 36 

1936 37 | 

*935 36 |J 

1935 36 

*935 36 





Cacao. — ' 

thousand 

lb 






} xp)rftnft Countries 













Grenada 

220 

117 

_ 

_ j 

7 877 

8228 


_ 


_ 

_ 

— 

Haiti 

174 

88 

— 

— 

3 168 

3611 


— 


— 

- 1 

— 

Santo Domingo j 

| 


— 

— 

1) 41467 

1) 40 040 


— 


— 


— 

Brazil 

1 


— 

— i 

,*) 128 545 

3) 166 494 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Equador 

2 205 

I 179 

— 

— 

43 475 

45 096 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Tnnidad 

1 102 

1 142 

— 

i 

i 28 415 

27 805 


— 


- 

- I 

— 

Venezuela j 

1 764 

2 205 

— 

— 

1 28 660 

29 198 , 


— 


— 

- 1 

— 

Ceylon j 

187 

481 

— 

— 

! 8 662 

6 102 j 


— 


— 


— 

Netherlands Indies 




i 









Java and Madura 1 

1 


— 


ji) 2 762 

1) 3 503 


— 


- 

— 

—- 

Cameroon fr m t 

6 912 

3 309 

— 

— 

1 61 476 

52 927 1 


— 


_ 1 

— 

— 

Ivory Coast 

564 

2 286 

— 

— 

1 113 565 

108 812 , 


_ 



- 

— 

Gold Coast 

28 050 

31 795 

— 


672 000 

639 440 ! 


— 


— 

_ 1 

— 

Madajsiwnr 



— 


1) 503 

1) 805 | 


— 


— 

1 - 

— 

Nigeria and Came 


i 


1 





j 



roon Brit m t 

14017 

6 826 



i 227 800 

204 349 


— 


__ 1 

— 1 

— 

Si 1 lnm£ ami Prm 













ape Islands 

, 529 

1 717 

- 

— 

18 162 

31 775 


_ 


- 

- 1 

— 

1 ogo 1 r to t 

f 168 

963 

- 

- i 

18 559 

21 182 


— 


) 


— 

lnj In ( uttnc 






| 







Germany 

192 1 

0 

15 324 

15 084 

3 100 

1 7 


160 468 


172 395 

- 


Anstri 1 

— 


895 

1 182 

— 



i 3 411 


13 038 

— 

— 

lklM Cuxerab K U 

0 

49 

1 552 

3 880 

134 

123 


22 38! 


24 m 

— 

— 

B ilgiria 

- 


f 17 

53 


— 


1 3 >6 


1 5^9 


— 

lx nnmk 



836 

238 


— 


9 434 


9 914 

— 

— 

Sp nn 




— 




- 


— 

— 


I “t )U1 1 

— 


88 

3) 


— 


686 


844 

- 

- 

I tnluni 



31 

44 




298 


304 


— 

1 nnee 

ft 

0 

7 266 

8 845 

522 

9 . 


92 054 


104 114 


— 

i re tec 

- 


183 

157 

— 

- 1 

i 

3 045 


3 638 

— 

— 

H mgurv 

— 

- 

668 

902 


—■ 


8 047 


9 961 

j — 

— 

Irish I ree State . 


- 

68 

132 




3 239 


3 349 

— 

- 

1 Ul\ 1 

- 


1 323 

1 133 




15 069 


21 0)0 

— 

— 

I itMA 



112 

95 

— 

— 


1 bl 


1 199 


— 

I ithu mil 



29 

53 




877 


1 047 

- 

— 

Norwuy 

- 


201 

798 

- 



7 236 


5 514 

— 

— 

Mt th< rlando 

291 

600 

5 65/ 

II 696 

6 301 

5 181 


126976 


1 *>2 545 


— 

1 ol m l Iiant zij^ 


— 

i 116 

1 038 

— 



14 405 


14 035 

— 

— 

1 ortu^al 


1 2 

82 

46 

7 

66 


972 


1 091 

— 

—> 

R mania 

— 




- 

— 

) 

>4>8 

2] 

>450 

— 


I nitcd Kingdom 

1019 

! 1237 

3 444 

5 009 

7 718 

8 494 


230 476 


276 108 

1 — 

— 

Sweden 

- 

1 

{ 705 

1 135 


- 


12 824 


12 178 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

0 

1 15 

! 254 

397 

>1 

1 68 


15 920 


17 183 

— 


Czechoslovakia 

II 

l 

, l 177 

1 821 

— 



>6 i50 


27 0)5 

- 

— 

Jugoslavia 

*1 _ 


| 179 

22 

- 

i _ 


2 471 


1 84) 

— 

— 

USSR 1 

1 





1 ~ 

r> 

16 627 

x) 

15 346 

1 


Canad 1 j 

1 - 

1 _ 

1272 

2 765 

1 


33 270 


27 847 

- 

- 

l nited Stales 



I 56 553 

51 108 




715 424 


580 159 

— 


Chile 


— 

t 


- 

- 

n 

152! 

0 

1 )32 

— 

— 

< rfombi i 


— 



— 


) 

4 925 

I) 

4 79> 

- 

— 

Ptru 1 





) *> 

) 26 

) 

143 

) 

620 

1 _ 

— 

T TUKUU5 





Jl 


a) 

551 

) 

750 


— 

Ir m 

— 

— 




| ” 

m 

9 


26 

1 " 


Japan 

— 

— 



— 


U) 

2 665 

4) 

2 150 

1 __ 

— 

British Malaya 





! ) 139 

1 134 

, ) 

14! 

) 

99 

- 

— 

Palestine Br m t 

_ 

— 



1, - 

— 

*> 

547 

1} 

717 

j 

— 

Syria &Ub Pr m t 

— 

— 

2 

0 

1 

- 


9 


13 


— 

Algeria 

0 

0 

7 

7 

108 

71 


419 


686 


— 

Bgypt 





— 

I __ 

[*) 

509 

i) 

472 

1 — 


French Morocco 


— 



— 

— 

(3) 

86 

3) 

79 

ll - 

1 - 

Tunis 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

— 

— 


18 


35 



t nion of South Africa 


- 



— 

~ 

I) 

2 480 

1) 

3 164 

- 

— 

Australia 

0 

22 

101 

90 

37 

104 


14 357 


12 403 

— 

— 

New Zealand 





- 

— 

') 

2 831 

*) 

3 080 

- 

— 

Totals 

frm 

54053 

99 242 

§ 

11,423 222 

1,403 650 

1, 

569 306 

1,532 644 

1 

- 


x) Up to 31 August — 2 ) Up to M July. - 3I Up to 30 Juue — 4 ) Up to 31 March 



954 S 


TRADE 


TEA 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting ( ounfrus 


Ceylon ...... 

China . 

Chosen 
Taiwan . 

India by sea 4) . 

* : by land 4). . 
Netherlands Indies. 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-China . . 
Japan . 


mb. 


State 


U 


Importing ( ountrus 

Germany 
Austria 
Belgo-Luxe: 

Bulgaria 
Denmark 
Spain . . 

Estonia . 

Finland . 

France . 

Greece. . 

Hungary 
Irish Free 
Italy . . 

Latvia. 

Lithuania 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 
Portugal . . 
Romania . 

United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
USSR, . 
Canada . . . 

United States 
Chile .... 

Peru . . . 

Burma 5 ) 

Iraq. . . 

Iran . . 

British Malaya. 
Manchukuo . . 
Palestine: Br. m t. 
Syria &Lcb.:Fr. m. t. 
Turkey . . 

Algeria. 

3«ypt. 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis. 

Union of South Afr. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . . 


Sl I'Tl MBLR 

Exroms j Imports 
*937 I * 9*6 I *937 


14.546 


52.852 


5,721 

2 


49 


73,263 


13,730 ] 


40.332 j 


5.569 


0 

2 

‘"44 

59,688 


1936 


Thru, months (July x-September 30) 
!j^ Exports | Imports 


1016 


1937 


1916 


Twelve months 
(July i-June 30) 


Exports 


X936-37 


IMI'OKIS 


1936*37 


Tea. 


Thousand lb 


0 

0 


48,054 


48,808 


0 


0 

202.290 


« 4 4 

I 3 ) 

7,721 

2 ) 

8,431 

2 ) 

26 

2 ) 

31 

91,904 



] i) 

22 

0 

24 

1 ) 

2 

O 

0 

154 











22.313 

' * 247 

1 ’ ‘ 686 

\ 

126.923 


tii.347 


* *1 *133 


i ,285 

299,618 



! 

I 








15,752 



li) 

18 142 


18,107 

1 ; 

75 

0 

115 

| 116.709 

— 

— 

1 ) 

5,287 

1 ) 

4,647 


— 


— 

28,479 



;) 

370 

2 ) 

278 


108 

2) 

130 

1 3,364 



1 

1 

1 




1 

1 




N 

O 

£ 

.r _ 

858 

776 

1 

1 

l 

108 I 

0 


2.586 


2,266 

150 

75 

66 


— 


— 


154 


163 

— 

51 

55 


0 


2 


141 


176 

2 

9 

15 




— 


15 


31 

— 

185 

139 


- 


— 


271 


311 

j 

II 

9 

1 

I 

_ 


_ 


22 


“22 

— 

26 

IK 

1 

— 




62 


51 

1 — 

185 

302 


2 


2 


677 


703 

1 15 

15 

9 


- 


— 


S3 


245 

1 

55 

40 


— 


__ 


97 


93 1 - 

2 831 

2.169 


412 


4 


6 532 


5.370 , 342 

22 

9 ! 


— 


— 


68 


Ifl I - 

4 

7 


_ 


— 


15 


13 

1 

4 

11 1 


_ 


— 


18 


11 


64 

29 ! 




—. | 


112 


68 


2,037 

2,441 


49 


24 


6.294 . 


6,823 

~ 12 

344 1 

240 


0 


0 i 


882 


628 

! 

20 . 

15 i 

1 

_ 


— 


79 , 


75 

} 

1 



__ 


— 

’) 

66 

2) 

31 

- 

47 466 

49 124 1 


17.478 


17.600 1 

125,787 


126 921 

70,804 

77 l 

93 1 


— 


1 


201 


236 


159 

170 J 


7 


7 1 


355 


388 

31 

154 j 

143 


— 


— 


300 


291 


73 1 

2 


— 


— 


115 


55 

-- 

i 


jo 

5,322 

1 ) 

1,931 

0 

4 592 

0 

7 178 

10,507 

3,219 

1 ‘2,890 

I 



— 


9.207 


7,106 

; 

8,007 

9,037 


_ 


— 


21,537 


21,345 

1 

1 






_ 


152 ' 

2) 

97 


"388 

— i 


68 


_ 


877 I 


— 

— 1 



1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

2 

») 

1.036 | 

0 

1,074 

91 








t 



0 i 

... 


2 ) 

112 

2 ) 

*130 

V 

494 

2) 

624 

1,168 ! 




— 


— 

1 ) 

3,402 

0 

3,536 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

O 

68 

0 

13 

68 


0 


0 


46 


90 

0 




— 

1 

— 

0 

126 

t) 

381 

— 

* 236 

"311 


0 


2 


1 003 


1.336 

4 




— 


— 

I) 

2.366 

1 ) 

2.599 





... 


... 





348 ! 

375 

* ‘ 207 


— 




’ 1.404 


'774 

— 



1 ) 

46 

r > 

163 

i) 

2,701 

1 ) 

2,661 

668 1 

‘3.710 

3,428 


132 


161 


11,171 


12,622 

608 

•* 


?) 

13 

!*) 

13 

2) 

1 118 

2) 

1.193 

163 1 

70,922 

72,509 

230,268 

211,683 

207,555 

1 

209,234 

901,550 S 

__ 

1 _ 



„ 



J 


1 

f 


0 

917 

22 

134 

4.021 

1,764 

661 

1.493 

1.012 


10.809 

794 

668 

84 

1,252 

99 

293 

3,280 

m 

511 

22,869 
225 
7i 
82 
362 
27,322 
4.081 
397 
730 
439,361 
990 
1,786 
1.215 
401 
32.849 
38,923 
92.273 
5,988 
I 191 

7,013 

19,520 

5.251 

12,181 

721 

474 

2.504 

3,693 

15,779 

19,903 

3,4ft 

15.448 

48,797 

11,325 

865,369 


1) Up to 31 August. — 2) Up to 31 July — 1) Up to 31 May — 4) From ist April 1937, the Indian statistics include tl»c 
trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with othei foreign countries *,) Tiom ist April 1937 






















TRADE 


COFFEE 


955 S 


COUNTRIES 


b tporttng ( ountrim 
Costa Rica 
C uba 

Guadalupe 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Nicaragua 

Santo Domingo 

Salvador 

Brazil 

Colombia 

Dutch Gunna 

Peru 

Aden by sea 
India b> sea 5 ) 
Nttherlands Indies 
Tava and Madura 
Outir Provinces 
tndu China 
Ivory Coast 
Anfc, >lu 
Xinyi 
M id ig licar 

hnf rim^ ( unhu 
Carman y 
Austri 1 

Belgo I uxunb i l 

Bulg irui 

Denmark 

Spain 

l stonifl 

I inland 

i ranee 

Greece 

Hungary 

Irish Free State 

Itah 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Norway 

Netherlands 

Poland Dantrig 

Portugal 

R umm 

t mted Kingdom 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia 

Yugoslavia 

l S S R 

Canada 

l mted St ites 

Chile 

I ruguay 

ceylon 

But mu () 

Iiaq 
Ir tn 
Japan 

British Malaya 
M inchukuo 
Palestine Br a t 
Syria & teb Fr.m t 
Turkey 
Algeria 

Egypt. 

French Morocco 
Tunis . 

Union of South Aft 
Australia 

New Zealand . . . 
Totals . . 


Ski ti mbi r 

Ihrue months (July i September 30) 

Twtlvi- months 
(July i June 30) 

Exiorts 

Imports 

TXIORTS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

X937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1936 37 

1936 37 


476 

2 216 

542 

127070 
39 287 

604 


I 109 


0 

0 

130 


4 


0 

2 

267 

2 

126 

492 

0 

24 

317 


0 

7 


0 

0 

0 

172,675 


Coffee. - Thousand lb 


359 1 

— 

— 


4 522 


2 101 


— 


— 

56174 

I 

— 

— 






— 


— 

4) 8620 


— 

— 






— 


— 

952 









—- 


— 

108,677 

2 240 

— 

— 


5 587 ! 


7 308 


— 


— 

56 412 


— 

— 

1 ) 

1 596 

0 

3 084 


— 


— 

36 980 

1 530 

- 

— 


2 200 


3 960 


— 


— 

27 238 


- ] 

— 

*) 

11607 

t) 

10 245 


— 


— 

138 797 

146 061 ; 


~ 


330,265 


436,287 


— 


— 

1 753 477 | 

42 457 1 

— 



139 716 


135 807 


— 


— 

522 354 1 


! 

_ 

O 

542 

1 ) 

1 995 


— 

. 


7000 




2 ) 

4% 

) 

639 

.) 

0 

3) 

0 

7 152 


- 

— 

X) 

944 

I 1 ) 

I 601 


— 


— 

9 162 

2 299 

0 

0 


754 

l 

3 214 


0 


0 

18193 


— 

__ 

X) 

18 206 

X) 

6 570 l 

_ 


__ 

75 855 


- 


l) 

42 472 It) 

32 214 


- 


— 

152 426 




) 

62 

) 

71 

1 ) 

26 

I 1 

20 

937 



— 

0 

4 643 

I) 

1 345 


— 


— 

15 313 


— ^ 

— 






— 


— 

41465 

2 915 


- 


3 137 


6 460 


— 


__ 

39 143 



— 


7 200 


5 924 

I 

— 


— 

61 139 

0 

tI 290 

28 643 


0 


0 

1 

91 197 


86 391 

0 

0 

1056 | 

1 065 


0 


0 


2 780 


3 067 

o I 

60 

8 289 

8 728 


1 797 


309 


23 184 


28 169 

3 538 j 


99 

119 


— 


— 


276 1 


282 


— 

8 329 

7 348 


- 


- 


13 735 j 


16 722 

- 


20 

9 




_ 


68 


66 

_ 

— 

1 898 

4 107 


— 




11 j30 


12 575 

~ 

4 

27 342 

30 629 


9 


13 


100 161 


97 041 

37 


1 173 

864 

) 

~ 




3 351 


3 276 

— 

- 

370 , 

397 

I 

— 




1 060 I 


994 

““ 1 

0 

42 1 

31 i 


0 


0 


150 1 


128 

0 

0 

5 893 

6 356 

1 

4 


4 


17 450 


14 875 

7 


26 

24 ' 

1 

— 


- 


108 


7t 

— 


15 

29 

1 



- 


84 


90 

— 


2 729 1 

' 2 672 

1 

— 


— 


8 2>9 


7 374 

— 

7 

5212 1 

I 3 062 


1085 


60 


16 087 


5 860 

2515 

2 

1 087 

492 | 


41 


4 


3 256 


2 928 

15 , 

187 

2 053 | 

; 899 


536 


697 


3640 


3 719 

2,231 1 





_ 




390 

) 

395 

— 

1 252 

48! 1 

703 


1 347 


3 993 


2 425 


2 000 

15 126 


8 48! | 

1 8 964 






24 826 


25 369 

— 

0 

2 079 

, 2 326 


2 


0 


6 069 


7 736 

! 4 


1 927 ! 

1 2 064 , 

1 

— 


- 


5 644 


5 637 

„ 

_ 

1 362 

1 13s 

f 

— 




3 448 


2 776 

— 

_ 


1 

— 



,x) 

128 

x) 

137 

— 

II 

2714 

, 3 029 


71 


55 

1 

8 347 


8611 

276 

459 

III 100 

• 127 994 


1 069 


1 739 

1 

322 026 

i 

366 220 

H 213 

- 1 




_ 



) 

470 

| > 

593 

*"• 1 

0 

1 267 

410 


0 


0 


955 


I 102 

2 1 


1 26 



7 


— 


77 


— 

— 

| 

! 


1) 

0 

l) 

0 

1) 

218 

X) 

141 

0 1 
0 


1 


-) 

712 

) 

575 

|*> 

2 033 

-> 

1667 

5 919 

_ 




— 


— 

1) 

86 

I) 

68 

— 



i 

1) 

0 

I) 

0 

'») 

617 

X) 

306 

0 1 

0 

278 

282 

0 

I 

0 

648 


556 

0 




_ 


— 

ji) 

1521 

X) 

1704 

— 

0 

2 103 

2 606 


0 


0 

1 

8 737 


8073 

4 





- 

1') 

2 344 

X) 

2 531 

— 

0 

346 

298 


0 


0 1 

787 


728 

0 


0 

2 

X) 

0 

,«> 

4 445 

X) 

5 739 

13 

2 

344 

315 

9 

15 

1019 

2) 

1069 

75 



2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 


24 

75 

0 

199,845 

230,431 

245,640 


580,603 

666,289 

1 

695,686 


726,885 

3,178,441 


7 

128 

157 


1) 


180 579 
11513 
113,896 
1*217 
62 673 

223 
47 803 
413 278 
>4 163 
4 319 
547 
81,183 
342 
359 
38 784 
64,884 
12 551 
14 581 
7368 
45 435 
105,547 
34 300 
24 877 
14 599 
710 
38 951 
1 760.838 
7242 

4 747 
3 243 

1918 
187 
II tit 
18023 
529 
3 206 
2566 
11,105 
30 688 
15596 

5 102 
3104 
31,952 

4123 

538 

3,450,792 


1 ) up to 31 August 3 ) Up to 31 Jul> 3) Up to 31 Mav - t) Up to 31 March — 5) Prom ist April 1937 . the 
Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 
6 ) I roni ist April 1937 
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STOCKS 

Total wheat in the United States i). 





First day of month 


I ocahon 

October 1937 j 

Tuh i>37 

| \pnl io )7 

|j October 1936 j 

| October 1933 

I 

i 


1 000 cuituls 



On farms 

200 248 J 

13 128 

43 034 

( 1 ) 135 303 

1 ) 161501 

Iu mUrioi nulls md elevitors 

94 384 | 

7 387 

1 24161 

68 190 

61 825 

Commercial wheat in stoie 

84 898 

9718 

20,845 

1 49 709 

47,822 

In merchant mills and lttached elecators 2 ) 

68 432 

27 140 

37 876 

1 66 171 

69 602 

Storid for others in merchant mills .) 

14 464 

4 600 

I 714 

5610 

4 741 

Into! 1 S 1 In at as fjratw 

46242b 

bl 973 

J27 630 

* 324 m 

345491 

Hour (m terms of grim) in mtrchmt mills 2 ) 

15 115 

11404 

12 275 

^ 14 275 

,11 830 

1 tal ( S hsai 

477 54J 

73 177 

139 90 7 

339 258 

157 121 

Canadian wlic it 111 store in bond in the l S 

868 

3187 

7 213 

j 11406 

12 360 

Wheat of other origin in st< re 111 bond in 
the U S 

0 

0 

0 

I 

1 0 

22 

Iotal wm u i\ rnr 1 S 

478,409 

76354 

147 118 

350,664 

369,703 


i) Incomplete data whuit in transit thit h is not bcin puichased bv m<reliant millers md whtat Hour othir than tint in 
mills, are not included Also w he it m transit to nurclnnt mills mil ittochid ck vatort, and stocks of wheat bought to 
arrive‘ it merchant mills, have been omitted bcciusi the grtato pirt ot this wheat is ilriadv included in tht dati gmn of 
stocks at thest mills *) Iht figures of the Bun iu ot Census jurtml quarttrlv nusus are rusul to rennitnt ill mitts 
t) Revised figurts 




STOCKS 


CEREALS 


Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


957 S 




Iriday or Saturday nearest 1 st of month 


bPFCIFI CATION 

November 1937 j 

October 1 >37 j 

| September 2937 j 

| November 1936 j 

November J 935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat 


! 

| 


1 

Canadian in Canada 

43 170 

43 634 

28 330 

79 028 

143 645 

U b In Canada 

1 466 

1 046 

869 j 

0 

0 

U S in the United States 

78156 

84 898 

82 759 

45 854 

50 596 

Canadian in the United States 

1448 

868 

1528 1 

I 13 369 

192230 

Of other origin in the United States 

0 

0 

0 | 

1 0 

11 

Total 

[ 124240 

130 446 

113 486 

138 251 

213482 

K u 

\ 


1 



Canadian in Canada 

721 

732 

594 1 

1291 i 

2 490 

U S in Canada 

463 

595 

504 

0 i 

0 

V S in the United States 

l 3 488 

3 289 

2 998 

3 477 

5 089 

Canadian in the United States 

0 

0 

0 

323 

0 

Of other origin in the United States 

0 

0 

0 1 

57 

48 

Total 

4*7,? 

4 616 

4 096 

5 148 

7627 

ft Mill V 

1 


f 

1 


C uiadian in Canada 

5 98! 

6090 

3 915 

I 7 136 

4 884 

U S in Canada 

1 42 

81 

153 

o 

0 

U S m the United States 

6417 

6 467 

5 584 

i 9 586 

8 849 

Canadian in the United Stite# 

142 

147 

123 I 

1 089 

54 

Oi other origin in the United States 

1 0 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

lotal 

| 12 5 82 

j 12 785 

9 77 3 

17811 

1 

13787 

MS 

t iminu in Canada 

1 3 121 

1 1 %l 

967 i 

I 

5 927 

4 655 

1 S in Canada 

880 

105 

135 

0 

0 

l S in the Umted States 

8 676 

9 150 

7 101 

15 564 ! 

14 624 

Canadian in the United States 

0 

0 

0 

2 

50 

Of i Lher >rigin in the United States 

0 

0 

0 

f 0 

0 

Total 

12677 

1 11216 

6 201 

j 

j 21493 

19 329 

iv /> 


1 




t S iu Canada 

l 

1 1 

1 

1 6 

1 

Of other fort ten origin m Canada 

2 722 

2 102 

2 395 1 

I 280 

629 

T S in the United States 

. 2 898 

1 3166 

30b 

2 395 

1 154 

of other origin m the United States 

j 128 

27b 

0 

| 211 

172 

Total 

1 j 749 

1 5 544 

) 411 

>692 

19^6 

Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe. 


i 

- 

Siturdav nearest 1 st of mouth 


Pa< i»t tin j 

November 1 h7 

| October lot j 

j September 1 j p 

|November 1 )-jt j 

j November 




1 000 centals 



Wheat (and flour in terms of vram) 

>6 262 

13032 

12 029 

20 371 

17 184 

K>< 

456 

490 

389 

634 

245 

barley 

2 052 

2880 

2 796 

1 3 004 

2 280 

O its 

579 

30! 

410 

774 

515 

Maixe ' 

1 

29030 

25 752 

20 736 

23 981 | 

i 1 

17 486 

1 





—„— 
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STOCKS 


CEREALS 


Cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany. 


PRODUCTS 

| Percentage of total production | 

| Stocks In 1,000 centals 

31 Oct. 
1937 ! 

30 Sept. 
1937 

31 Oct 
1936 

31 Oct. 

1935 

j 31 Oct, 

j *937 | 

1 . 

30 Sept 
1937 

31 Oct. 

1936 j 

31 Oct 
*935 

Winter wheat. 

59 

67 

64 

64 

j 

50,700 

57.600 

62.100 

60,400 

Spiring wheat. 

77 

81 

78 

80 

8,300 

8.700 

5.600 

6.900 

Rye. 

59 

68 

66 

68 

88,000 

101,400 

107,500 

112,100 

Winter barley. .. 

48 

56 

45 

47 

10,600 

12.300 

11,200 

10,400 

Spring barley. 

67 

73 

72 

70 

37.600 

41,000 

36.000 

36.800 

Oats. 

80 

89 

83 

81 

103,500 

115,100 

102,800 

95.900 

Late potatoes. 

76 

93 

78 

— 

851.500 

1.042,000 

768.600 



Authority: Marktbericktstdle beim Reichsndhrstand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. I. A.) 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 


Last day of month 

Products i October 11)37 | September 1037 j August 1937 || October 1936 | October 1935 

1 r,ooo centals 


Wheat: 


Grain. 

Flour for bread . . 


22,223 

1 1,856 

22.723 

1.773 | 

17,628 

1,371 

14,678 

1,830 ! 

30,029 

2,535 


Totai 2 ) . . . 

24,800 

25,186 

19,533 

17,220 : 

1 

33,550 

Rye: 


1 

1 


! 


Grain. 

Flour foi bread . . 


21,868 

1.662 ; 

22,068 i 
1.576 

18,208 

1.360 

13,812 

1,144 ! 

25,379 

1,642 


Total 2) . . . 

24,313 

! ] 

24,385 

i , 

20,208 j 

15,494 ; 

| 

27,787 

Barley . 

Oats . 


6,065 
3,594 j 

1 1 

1 

6,438 

3.508 | 

5,322 

2.687 

2.641 i 

2,908 j 

4,114 

3,887 


1 } Excluding the quantities in transit aud the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries). — 2) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 cental 
of wheat-flour =» 1 , 388.89 centals of wheat, i,ooo centals of rye-flour *» 1,470.59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1). 


First day of month 

Products November 1937 | October 1937 | Septemtier 1937 jj November 1936 | November 1935 


1,000 centals 



! 





Wheat: 

I 

f 





Grain. 

5,400 

5,136 I 

6,000 

3,624 

3,120 

Flour as grain. 

696 

720 

720 

720 

624 

Total . . . 

6,096 

5,856 

6,720 

4,344 

3,744 

Barley. 

1,300 

1,040 

640 

1.440 

1.520 

Oats. 

128 

160 

160 

128 

192 

Maize. 

2,736 

2,448 

2,544 

3,264 

2,448 


j) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomftaU's Corn Trait News. 
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Commercial cereals in Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam t). 


Saturday nearest ist of month a) 


Products and i 0 cation 

November 1937 

October 1937 

September 1937 ] 

November 1936 1 

November 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat 

Antwerp 

1 

1 1 352 

1,251 

1,222 

1243 

1,546 

Rotterdam 

i 769 

401 

585 

583 

954 

Amsterdam 

[ 2 

4 

7 

13 

12 

Rye 



> 



Antwerp 

55 

20 

12 

54 

27 

Rotterdam 

77 

46 

22 

19 

88 

Amsterdam 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Baklki 


1 




Antwerp 

471 

84 ' 

137 

452 

316 

Rotterdam 

1 71 

1 77 

17 

18 

309 

Amsterdam 

3 

! 1 

0 

6 

2 

Oats 

1 





Antwerp 

10 

(0 

29 

15 

15 

Rotterdam 

0 

i 0 

0 

0 

JO 

Amsterdam 

20 

i 20 

12 

1 

f 25 


Maih 

Antwerp 

5! 

! 0 

1 

9 

15 

158 

R (ttidam 

13 

1 44 

17 

4 

138 

Amsterdam 

16 

i ,6 _ 

46 

1 

2 

5 


i) {inputted <ere<d* 2 ) For Antwerp the dat 1 refer to the hut duy of the preceding month, for Amsterdam to the first 
1 \ < f the month indicated 

\muomtikh Vfdtrland\(ht 5 ,U > blexaUr en (rtuanfacUr Ahj , Amsterdam, and ( hambcr of u ommene and InAusttv for 
7 fu riant R dtcrd »m 


Cotton stocks on hand in the United States. 


Iv&ht dty of month 


Location 


Octobet 19 

ptember iqa*’ 

August I H7 

October 1936 

October 1)35 





1 000 centals 



1 i < nstmiing cst ibhshmeuts 
ti public st» ngt and at compresses 


6 928 

47 674 

4836 

33 862 

4 687 
17114 

1 6849 

39 215 

1 

5245 

41 432 

fOi Al 

54 602 

38 668 ( 

21,801 

| 46064 

46677 


Cotton stocks at Bombay and Alexandria. 



-■“ - “ ■ 

i 

Thursday nearest ist of month 


Location 

1 

November t | 

Octobei 1937 j 

Septunt>er ijn7 jl Novtmbet 193 £ i 

| November 1035 

_ 



, 1 

! 

1 000 centals 

- 

- 

bomba y 1 ) 

Mexaudru z) . . 

• 

2,208 

1705 j 

2 600 I 

897 1 

2 660 

348 

KJN» 

i _ 

t 


1 ) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and millers — 2 ) Quantities consumed m Alexandria, or returned to the Intenor of the 
country, are not Included 

Authorities Fast Indian i otton Assn and ( ommtmon 4e la Bourse Ac Mmet el Bassal 
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Cotton stocks in Europe. 




Ihursday or Friday nearest ist of month 


FOCATIOTS Drst RIMION 

Nm ember iqs? 

r 

October rqv? 

September 1937 

1,000 centals 

1 November 19^6 

November iot5 

Great hrttain 



i 



American 

1,605 

1033 

1,122 ! 

1,251 

880 

Aigentine, Brasilian 

577 

643 

609 1 918 

106 

Penman 

436 

387 

2V | 

292 

314 

Fist Imlmn 

234 

289 

341 

304 

119 

Fgt ptiau Sudanese 

460 

509 

584 

715 

712 

\t Indian, W and F African, and other 

305 

319 

314 

161 

65 

Imai 

Bremtn 

3617 

3180 

3262 | 

, 

3641 

2196 

Ament in 

542 

355 

297 

429 

49 2 

Other 

264 

189 

242 

w 

309 

T >T\i 

he Ua re 

806 

1 

1 

544 

1 

529 

7bi 

i 

SOI 

Americin 

866 

461 

445 

702 

272 

French colonial 

36 

3? f 

34 

28 

15 

Other 

| 

107 

134 1 

132 

145 | 

71 

Torn 1 

T(tal C intuun* z) 

1009 

1 

628 1 

6 11 

1 

87 

\ 

338 

American 

1,631 

845 

773 

1261 | 

1 039 

Argentine, Brasilian, Peruvian 

247 , 

186 

243 

387 

280 

Fife! Indian 

59 

89 

% 

161 

HI 

Egyptian 

56 

63 . 

55 . 

94 

130 

W Indian, W and F African ind other 

| 

133 

119 | 

1 

135 1 

.54 | 

I3i 

It r« | 

2,126 

1 

1 102 | 

1 

1,302 

2057 | 

7,7/5 


i) Including Bremen ind Le lime 

ALTHORniJS Luerp )ol i t! n Isiu and (for Fe Hivre) Hull* tin d* C »re p njtincc dt 1 1 h du liaire 





WEEKLY PUCKS 
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PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 


(All quotations are spot, unless otherwise stated The monthly averages 
are based on the weekly quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly) 


DESCRIPTION 


Wheat. 

Jlu id pest (a) lis/a wheat 7 S kg p lil 
fpoigo p quintal) 

Urtilu Uood quality (lei p quintal) 
Wiutiipig No 1 Manitoba flintsp 60 lb) 
Chit *g > No z Hard \\ inter (cents p 60 lb ) 
Mima ipohs (vuits p (o lb , 

\ > 1 \nt Ltn.ru 
N \mber Duriuu 
New V ik No * Hud Minter (cents p 
< lb ) 

Ilntn Viusfui HiuktO So kg p lmtul 

fpipir jksoh p lUltltttl) ij 

k ir ulu \\ lutt Kar ichi . bark v r 1 
nui unties fruptiw p r vf» lb 1 
B*rlm H mu fcrowu diet it Brandi n 
burg itntnn* Rm p quiiitd) D 
ft tililU, i if Rm I quintal) 

\ i Manitob 1 
J 1 is St kji, P hi 
\u v rp (trims p quint ili 
FI 1 n grown 

\ 1 Minit il \ (Vttuitii) {in I md) 

It truss fin b ml cl 

* i Hum iioun (thlivm rigirnut 
h p >th *»♦ k*, p hi trs p qmtital O 
I I n (M irk kune) Kntnr Mown fsl* 

I <504 lb u the farm 

I vttpod ui 1 b id I in ft if p iritis ship 

jim luittul mouth sh p 4S1 lb) 
burnt nut (>u sample* 

Russi in {< 11 sample) 

N 1 Northern Manitoba {Atlantic 
N 1 Northern Mamttbi (Pacific \ 

N 3 Northern Mumtubu (Piufi ) 

\i Hart Uinter (bull) 
k >b*ft lb p buth (ifloit) 

White Kir-ulu choice 
Wist Australian (cirkas) 

N<w South Male*, kargi -m 
MU in (l) lie mi griwn soft Huonotucr 
cantik 7 H kg p hi [lire p q ) t) 

Rye. 

B tliu Home grown (fret at Brandtn 
buig stations Rm p quintal 1 3 ) 

II miburg Plata 72 7% kg V hi (c 1 f 

Rm p quintal) 

Budapest peat rve (pengo p quintal) 

M irsuw (jiiod quality (slotv p quintal) 
Minmpeg No 3 (cult# p 50 lb) 
Minneapolis No 2 (cents p 56 lb ) 
Gioulngen (r) Home growti (fl p quintal) 







A\FRAUL 



i i \ 

e 



! 





* * ] 

r j 

*y 







Nov 

Nov ' 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

N >v 

Nov 

Commtrct il 
Stison 1) 

1937 

1937 

1 >37 

1937 

*937 

IJ36 

*935 

— —-— 







I93<* 37 

vO 

7105 

20 90 

[ 

20 92 

1 

1 

1 

20 75 

1 

2076 

1800 

1 

1 

18 34, 

"i 

1 

1 

1904 

16 78 

Ml 

5b 

530 

54 j , 

534 

470 

455 

* 486 

* 442 

147 

135% 

139 1 , 

150 3 ,1 

141% 

108% 

86® J 

122% 

85 

n 100 

n %’ , 

n. 103 

107 

108 * . 

123 

n 114 

130 

109% 

108 1 * 

101 ' 4 

110 s 4 

113% 

f 114% 

135’ , 

122 

141 

119% 

% l * 

90 

101% 

104' , 

7 1 103% 

138% 

107 4 , 

138% 

111% 

lh , 

111** 

<19 « 

121 

123 4 » 

134* , 

127 4 

142*« 

124% 

14 20 

14 70 

15 60 

1760 

1647 

1084 

815 

1228 

9 53 

10 11 0 

29 15 0 

30 \2 0 1 

30-0 0 

i 

30 7 7 

29-0 7 

25-8 10] 

| 31-4 11 

24-7-6 

20 30 

20 30 

20 10 

20 Hi 

1 

2010 

20 00 

20 00 

20 52 

20 53 

15 37 

b (5 

16 12 

16 72 

15 81 

11 79 

9 87 

13 32 

9 51 

11 71 

11 81 

11 % 

12 00 

12 32 

10 11 

7 96j 

1190 

874 

140 00 

140 00 

140 00 

140 00 

13940 

123 00 

92 80 

135 40 

100 90 

181 50 

181 00 

186 00 

185 00 

183 80 

137 10 

112 801 

b4 50 

11080 

15900 

15900 

160 00 

160 001 Ibl 60 

124 00 

95 30 

141 05 

10310 

183 00 

183 00 

182 00 

182 Otfj 

j 182 00 

14600 

80 70 

149 35 

9140 

40 

40 6 

41 6 

42 6 

42 4% 

J 

38 P 

25 10* J 

40 1% 

27/5% 

*)36 10* 

37 3 

38 9 

! 

38 6 

t 

1 38 7% 

H )35 1 % 

23 P J 

• 38 P« 

* 25 5 % 

3U 9 

41 l 1 , 

43 1% 

4) 6 

43 9% 

n q 

29 2% 

n q 

*29 - 

53 I0 l x 1 

52 3 

*)54 10* 4 

*) 56 9 

,) 54 9 1 
*)*55 6 
“)46 6% 

40 10 s 4 

33 3% 

* 46 0 1 4 

32/9 

54 4 1 

52 9 

*)55 

•>% 

41 9 I 

32 10% 

*45 9** 

32/5% 

19 )4-> i 

43 7*, 

H H5<* 

l, )46 9 1 

39 10 

30 2 | 

44 1 , 

30/5 V* 

l4 )39 7‘ a 

‘W 10 l , 

*•>42 3 

43 9 i 

44 1% 

n q 

n q 

n q ‘ 

n q 

l, )40 6 

l *)39 6 

‘*)40 6 

“>40 1 

u )40 7* , 

»)3> 

‘*)26 10 * 

* 39 3* 4 

* 28/9 

42 6 

42 6 

43 6 

43 3 

43 9 l 

38 9* , 

n q 

42 5*4 

* 31/7% 

%40 6 1 

»)41 9 

*) 44 9 

*) 45 6 J 

45 6% 

% 39 7 
u )39 2' , 

,4 )29 3 j 

”)*28 8’ J 

432% 
43 0% 

•30/2% 
*29 9 

138 00 

138 00 

1 

138 00 

i 

138 00 

138 00 

123 25^ 

111 30j 

1 

L3 30 

114 20 

18 80 | 

1 

j 18 80 

j 18 80 

18 60 

18 60 

16 30 

1630 

i 

16 82 

1668 

”) 10 47 

I *)1064 

») 10 74 1 

10 74 

1083 

751 

5 03 

10 30 

527 

1857 

18 75 

18 75 

IS 75, 

1884 

14 72 

1611 

17 (7 

14 44 

24 12 

23 75 

1 23 75 

24 07 

24 11 

18 50 

13 37 

21 58 

1326 

76’, 

72 

1 81% 

82% 

85 % 

75% 

4l*i 

98*4 

43% 

72% 

66 1 « 

72% 

71% 

73 % 

91 4 . 

49 1 , 

99 4 

53 V, 

717 

720 

790 

7« 

* 7 72 

7 79 i 

6 65 

• 8 12 

* 708 


* Indicate* that the product waa not quoted during p irt of the peri id under review - u q - n>t quoted - u *n<MtNA? 
— a) lhursdav prices — b) Saturday prices - r) Prices on pm tiling luesdav 

1) August July — 4) As from Februarv 1937 3 Hard basis 80 kg p hi - 3) Fixed prolucers prices t *t the pna 

"KWH of Berlin See bovt Measures, No ir p 74 and (rip Report Aug np> p 609 and fulv D3' P 57x — 4) Commenting 
Aug 1937, u Bahia " — 3) During August 1935 spot quotations m the free market Sept t»n Aug ny prices m the regUr 
1 Wed market, delivery current month subsequently fixed producers prices (see notes in (rop he pvt Stpt 193b, p 691, and 
Sept 1937, p 730) — 6) Commencing Aug 1936 prices fret at mills m Milan (see note in L r p Report June 1937, p 474) ■—* 
7) X3 Oct ?o*% — 8) Afloat — 9) Shipping November — 10) Shipping December — u) N° 3 Northern Manitoba, Atlantic, 
Shipping November — n) New crop shipping January February — 13) New crop shipping end November — 14) New croft 
^ hipping December 
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12 

Nov. 

1937 


39 

Oct. 

1937 

22 

Oct. 

1937 



AVERAGE 


Description 

5 

Nov. 

1937 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

It Commercial 
Season 1) 


1937 

1936 

*935 

1936-37 

| *935-36 

Barley. 

Wai saw: Malting, good quality (zloty 
p. quintal). 

23.50 

24,00 

25.25 

25.75 

25.75 

26.00 

16.15 

* 25.12 

♦ 15.97 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). 

363 

370 

367 

360 

357 

325 

237 

* 321 

242 

Prague: Malting, good quality; 68 ’kg. hi. 
(ers p. quintal) 2) .. 

133.00 ! 

133.00 

132.00 

132.00 

132.00 

135.10 

129.50 

* 135.05 

* 131.70 

Witimpeg:No 4 Western (cents p. 48 lb.). 

60 %; 

57% 

58% 

59% 

60 V. 

58% 

30% 

66V* 

34 V. 

Chicago:Feeding(on sample; cents p .48 lb.) 

50 : 

52 

50 

50 

49% 

74V* 

86% 

43% 

74 V. 

45 V* 

Minneapolis: No. a Feeding (c. p. 48 lb ). 3 ) 

55 V, 

53 V, 

54% 

53 V, 

*) 54'/. 

38 V, 

77V* 

39 V. 

Berlin: Home grown, fodder (free at Bran¬ 
denburg stations, Rrn, p. quint.) 4 ). 

17.00 

17.00 

16.90 

16.90 

16.90 

16.60 

16.6C 

16.94 

16.98 

Antwerp: (in bond; francs per quintal). 
Danubian .. 

110.00 

110.00 

110.50 

110.00 

110.70 

103.35 

70.50 

107.75 

74.10 

No. 2 Federal. 

... j 

105.00 

103.75 

103.00 

») 105.15 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

London (Mark Lane): English malting, 
best quality (sh. p 44 8 lb., on farm) 

57/6 

57/6 


57/6 

56,*2% 

42/- 

42/4*/, 

* 41/2 

38/3 

Liverpool and London (c.i.f , parcels, ship¬ 
ping current month; sb. p. 400 lb.): 
Danubian, 3 % impurities. 

n. q. ; 

n.q. 

57,6 ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 


’ 

n. q. 

*23/5 

n. q. 

Russian (Azoff, Black Sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

*)27 /- 

• 27/6 

n. q. 

14/4% 

n. q. 

* 14/10 

Canadian No. 3 Western. 

28/6 

27/10% 

28/- 1 

28/6 

28/9 V, 

26/3 V, 

16/2% 

•27/9 

18/0 V, 

Californian malting (sh. p. 448 lb ) . . 

37/6 

39/- 

*) 39- j 

*) 41/- 

') 40/3% 

41/9 

23/10% 

*40/6 

24/8 V. 

Plata ( 64-65 kg- P- hi.). 

ln )25,7 V. 

")26/3% 

M )26/1% I 

")26i- 

,ft ) 26/4 

2I/6 1 ', 

14/11 V, 

25/0 V* 

15/1IV, 

Persian (Iraquiao). 

26/1 % ' 

26/4% 

V 26/7 */« { 

•) 26/4% 

*) 26 7*/. 
7.39 

"»l/4 

147V, 

23/11 

15/4% 

Groningen a): Home-grown, winter(fl p.q } 

7 12 

7.32 | 

1 

7.30 ! 

i 

7.25 

7.61 

4.65 

7.68 

4.91 

Oats. 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . . j 

n. q. t 

| 

n. q. ; 

i 

i 

1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

n. q. i 

1 

n. q, j 

303 

• 274 

* 294 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lb.) 

47% 

47 3 ,« ! 

53% ( 

54% 

54 1 


31% 

52% 

34% 

Chicago: No. 2 White (cents per 32 lb.) ; 

33% 

33 % ! 

33% ! 

33% 

32 %j 

46’V; 

31 

49*/, 

32% 

Buenos Aires b): Current quality (paper \ 
pesos p. quintal). 

6.05 I 

i 

6.32 j 

6.35 1 

6.25 

626! 

5,,; 

n. q. 

6.25 

* 6.38 

Berlin: Home-grown (free at Branden- ; 
burg stations; Rm p. quint. 4 ) . 1 

16 50 , 

16.50 

1 

16.30 i 

16.30 

1 

16.30s 

127.00' 

16.20J 

16,20 

16.77 

16.79 

Paris. Home-grown, black and other (de- j 
livery regional depotsjrs. p. quintal). 

126.90 

125,15 } 

122.00 ; 

122.75 

119.85 ! 

56.76 

115.80 

66.40 

London (Mark Lane): Home-grown white ’ 
(sh. p. 356 lb, on farm). 1 

26/9 

27.3 J 

27/6 | 

27/6 

27 4* j 

2I/4%J 

18/6 

23/9 •/* 

18/7 V. 

Liverpool and London (c.i f. parcels; slop¬ 
ping current month; sh. p 320 lb.): 
Canadian, No. 2 Western (Atlantic) . , 

n. q. 

n q. | 

29/1 1 /, ! 

29- 

29’ 1 V, 

f 

*22/10 | 

18/1% 

23/4 V* 

18/9 

Plata (f. a. q.).! 

w )16/7% 1 10 ) 16/9 | 

15 )!6/10% 

i# )16/9 

w )16/i0% 

*W'l%j 

**>13/2% 

16/3% 

14/5 

Milan { c ) (lire p. quintal): J 

Home-grown . 

101.50 | 

101.50 

1 

101.50 * 

101.50 

101.50 

94.50 

98.00 

1 99.60 

• 97.10 

Foreign . .. 

98.00 ! 

98.00 

98.00 : 

98.00 

98.00 

95.001 

t 

93.50 

| 100.45; 

! \ 

92.60 

Maize. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal). . 

1 

330 I 

J 

1 

320 1 

320 

325 

1 

f 

245 

212 

! 

1 

* 264 I 

243 

Chicago; No. 3 Yellow (cents p. 56 lb.}. ; 

54 

56 ‘ 

58 | 

64 V, 

% 66 

108% 

62 V, 

| 103 V*l 

72 V* 

Buenos Aires {h)\ Yellow Plata (paper 
pesos p. quintal).. 

755 i 

7.62 

7.70 ! 

727 

7.1B 

5.40 

4.40 

| 5.85 

4.51 

Antwerp (in bond; francs p. quintal): 
Yellow Plata . 

98.00 i 

98.50 

97.00 \ 

9525 

97.85 

72.30 

53.70 

78.65 

56.75 

Cinquantino (Argentine *' Cuarentino ”) I 

102.00 ! 

102.50 

102.50 ! 

106.00 

104.35 

8125 

57.90 

83.10 

60.45 

, Liverpool and London (c.i.f., parcels; ship- j 
ping Current month; sh. p. 480 lb.): 
Daanblan.. 

j 

n. o. 

n. q. 

i 

n. q. | 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 23/1 

* 16/3 

*23/5 

♦»6/n 

• Yellow Plata.! 

28'l V. 

28/3 

28/7% ! 

27/7 V, 

27/7 % 

20/5 V* 

15/6% 

22/4 

16/0 V* 

, No. 2 White fiat African.j 

27/3 j 

27/7% 

28/3 j 

*)27 /- 

* 27/3% 

n. q. 

* 16/5% 

n. ft. 

*17- 

Milan (c): «Alto Milanese* (lire p. quint.) 5 ) 

: 

86.00 j 

86.00 

82.00 

82.00 

82.00 

84.00 

83.90 

85.55 

81.75 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q, *» wo# quoted, — 
H. «» nominal. a) Prices on preceding Tuesday. — b) Thursday prices. — c) Saturday prices. 

. *) Barley and oats, August-July; maize, May-April. — 2 ) Monopoly price, paid to producers, for delivery Prague; see 
Crop Report Aug. 1936 * P* 609 . — 3 ) Pram August 1936 , delivered barley only quoted. — 4 ) Fixed producers* price* for the 
price region of Berlin. See Govt. Measures, No. 2 , p. 57, and Crop Report Aug. 1936 , p. 609 , and July 1937 , p. 571 , — 
5 ) As from Oct. 19361 m&timum fixed price for yellow and other except white homegrown maize; Oct-Pce. 1936 . free at 
station, subsequently, free at producer's station. — 6 ) 15 Oct: 53 V*- ~ 7} 15 (revised); 103 , 00 . — 8 ) Alloat. — o) Shi p* 
ping Nov.-Dee. — 10 ) New crop, shipping Jan.-Feb. — 11 } Shipping Dec. — 12 ) 15 Oct. (revised); 63 %. 
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Average 




12 

5 

*9 

32 

— 

— 


—- 


Description 

Nov 

Nov 

Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov 

Nov j 

Commercial 


*937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

*937 | 

1936 j 

*935 

Season \) 







l 


*936 

*935 

Rice (milled). 






I 




Valencia (a) No 3 Betiock (pesetas p 










quintal) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 1 

56 5C 

* 5730 

5660 

Milan (/) (lire p quintal) 






1 




\ intone, ailed 2 } 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

160 00 

192 10 

177 30 

15920 

Mriratelli idled 2 ) 

183 50 

183 50 

183 50 

183 50 

183 50 

140 00 

161 10 

15505 

13660 

Origluario, white .) 

154 00 

155 00 

156 50 

156 50 

156 50 

12100 

13260 

125 65 

12175 

Rangoon (rupee* and annas p 7500 lb ) 










No 2 Burma 

273-8 

272-8 

286-0 

277-8 

284-1 

251-4 

270-0 

264- 6 

253-8 

Small millfo specials 

246-8 

245-0 

258-8 

250-0 

256-10 

228 12 

242-2 

223- 5 

227-4 

Big mill* special* 

245-0 

250-0 

260-0 

250-0 

255-8 

222-2 

235-10 

214-12 

219-9 

baigon (l«do Chinese piastres p quint d) 










No 1 Round white *s < broking 

869 

8 45 

8 95 

9 28 

9 59 

646 

4 58 

496 

418 

No * Japan 40 broken* 

8 53 

8 28 

8 78 

9 11 

9 36 

6 30 

4 28 

4 74 

3% 

Marseille a (a) No 1 Sugou (c i i frs 










p quintal) 

118 00 

11700 

125 00 

124 00 

128 75 

80 00 

67 25 

63 65 

54 80 

London (a) (t 1 f shillings p cat t 










No * Spanish Belloc h tiled 

n 0 

n q 

n q 

ft q 

n q 

n q 

12 3 

*10/4*, 

* 12/7 

No 6 Italian good oilcil 

176 

176 

17 6 

17 6 

* 17 6 

n q 

n q 

n. q 

* 14/0 */. 

American Blue Roue extra fame 

15/4 1 t 

15 9 

16 6 

16 6 

15/10* 4 

17 7 * * 

168*4 

18 4*/, 

• 15/5 •/. 

N > 2 Rangoon 01 Basse in (Burma) 3 ) 

*) 93 

•) 9 4** 

10 I 1 * 

10 - 

I 0 'l *4 

# ) 8 / 

) 7(4’. 

7/9*/. 

7/8 

No x Saigon 

’> 8 4»t 

) 86 

93 

99 

9 9 l 4 

> 8/3*4 

) 78*4 

8/0 V 4 

7/5 V. 

Sium Super white 3 ) 

«) 9 l l « 

•) 9 6 

M 7*, 

11 9 

11 3 

•) 9/1 8 4 

’) 8 5* j 

9 0 V, 

9/2 V. 

j Avo c hunui (brown Japanese in eragt 










quihty >en p k *kuj 





s > 

29 65 

30 16 

8 

09 

•VJ 

Linseed. 










l>ucn >** Aik* (a) burn fit quality (pijicr 










fesos p quintal) 

15 45 

15 8 i 

16 55 

16 70 

1651 

14 00 

12 59 

14 34 

12 28 

Bi ml u B< Id (rupee* p cwt ) 

7 12 6 

7 13-0 

7-15 0 

8 2-0 

') 8 - 2-6 

* 7-2 3 

6-12 7 

7-6-7 

6-10-8 

Autwirp Plata (in bond frs p quint ) 

19100 

191 50 

194 50 

196 00 

193 50 

160 35 

14400 

162 25 

12755 

>n« 1 11 iif £ p 1 iig t >n 










Pliti (It h\ 1 t\ Hull 

I2-H-9 

11 2-6 

13-10 0 

13-b-0 

13-12 6 

11-4-4 

9 19-6 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

B mhav )kld 

15-5 0 

15 7-6 

15 12 6 

15 15 0 

15-16-6 13-12-10 

12-14 3 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

Duluth No r N »rthcrn (future* ttnlM 










-)< lb) 

1 j 198 

**) 190 1 , 

*) 197 

,fl ) 202‘, 

,0 ) 202 *, 

w )204* s 

*°) 172 

191 

172 V* 

Cottonseed, 








*93 f 37 

*935 36 

Mrvuudnu (a) (piastre* p ardtl 









1 

1 PP* r fio pt 

50 7 

52 3 

52 5 

53 8 

53 9 

74 5 

614 

77 8 

697 

Salvf U rruhs 

46 8 

48 1 

487 

49 9 

5u0 

68 8 

57 3 

72 6 

* 640 

I nl n SaktUmdi* (e 1 f dcllvnv Hull 










£p long ton d 

5-15-0 

n 5 17-6 

n 5 18 9 

n 5 15 0 

6 0-6 

n 78 5 

n 5-17 7 

7-18-8 

n 6-13-7 

Cotton. 










N**« Orleans Middling (cents p lb) 

8 14 

7 85 

8 22 

8 38 

821 

12 18 

11 97 

12 78 

11 64 

New \ork Middling (cents p lb ) 

SU 

7 89 

8 32 

8 49 

8 39 

12 22 

II 99 

12 91 

11 74 

B unta* (rupets p 784 lb ) 










lln u.h f g (futures) 

*<)I63 12 

,, )I54-I2 

“) 160-8 

») 165-0 

**) 164-2 

“)2l7-n »)222 10 

224-14! 210-4 

Brnaih, f g (spot) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

237-8 

* 2*8- 4 

.* 219- 0 

Oomra tint (spot) 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

203 3 

215-12 

• 214-14 

198-12 

Alexandria (a) (talaris p kuntar) 









! 

Sakcllaridia f g t 

14 95 

15 30 

15 05 

14 95 i 

14 80 

19 47 

17 43 

19 22 

16 11 

Ashmutu f g f 

9 80 

9 75 

10 05 

10 35 

10 24 

1309 

1387 

15l9i 1361 

Bremen Middling (IT S cent* p lb ) 

9 81 

9 54 

10 13 

10 32 

10 17 

14 29 

14 39 

15 01 

1388 

M g Broach f g (pence p lb) 

n 4 45 

n 415 

n 4 h 

n 4 45 

n 4 75 

n 5 52 n 6 62 

a. 5 78 n 5 86 

I e Havre Middling (Onlf frs p 50 kg ) 

, 347 50 

33700 

361 50 

363 00 | 

37180 

357 35 

♦ 252 75 

366 60 

24000 

Liverpool (pence per lb) 

1 

I 








Middling, fair 5 ) 

5 43 

1 540 

5 63 

569 j 

5 67 

n 7 94 

n 7 62 

n. 6 26 

n 7 58 

Middling 

463 

4 55 

4 83 

4 89 1 

4 84 

6 78 

661 

7 H 

6 53 

$4o Paula, g f 

( 488 

5 80 

5 03 

5 09 j 

5 02 

6 89 

6 95 

721 

6 81 

BroTth good staple, f g 

n 3 78 

) n 365 

n 3 83 

n 3 97 

n 3 87 

n 546 

591 

n 5 71 

5 43 

C F Ootnra superfine 

408 

I 3 95 

413 

4 27 

4 17 

564 

6 04 

5 851 5 61 

bgvptian Sokeliaridia f g f 

I n 841 

1 n 8 24 

n 8 52 

n 845 

829 

1145 



918 

Upper Egyptian, f g f 

1 6 19 

1 

1 601 

1 

623 

6 37 

631 

740 

7 45 

L 846 

749 

* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n 

q not qmUd 

— n *» 

nominal* 


3) Producers* price** including sucks tor from 22 Oct i)tt» to 20 Feb t 9 $y 


— a) Thursday prices - b) Snturda> prices 
x) Cottonseed Sept Aug, cotton Aug Jul> 
and from sat Oct 19s 
~ w * 3) As from June 1 

August rosy the quoUwwun ».-» v-~ *... -- — 

refers to best q uali ty "Super good middling “ — 6) Shipping Jan Teb - 7) Shipping Ieb Match - 8) r3 Oct 33,to, 8 OcU 
33,30* * Oct 53,00, Sept average 33*8 9) Kevised prices 1 Oct and 24 Sept 8-3-6 Sept average 8 - 3-7 * 

*o) December futures — 11) April May future* 
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Bacon. 

London Prov ision 3 xchauge (a) (shil 
hugs P cwt ) 

English, No 1 , lean sizable 
Danish, No 1 sizable 
Irish, No i, sizable 
Lithuanian, No T , sizable 
Dutch, No 1 , sizable 
Polish, No 1 , sizable 
Swedish, No 1 , sizable 
Cauadian, No 1 , sizable 


Butter. 

Copenhagen (ft) I) uusli (ers p quint ) 
Leenwarden, Commission tor butter quo 
tations ( b) Dutch (cents p kg ) 1 ) 
Antwerp (frs p kg ) 

Oermany (c)(fixed prices, Rm p 50 kg ) 2 ) 
With qualit> mark 
Creamery 

London (d) Lnglish creamen, fine'd 
quality (slulhngs p cwt) 

London Provision Exchange {a) (shillings 
p cwt) 

Danish creamen unsalted 
Estonian, unsalted 
Latvian, unsalted 
Dutch creamery, uusaltcd 
Argentine, finest, unsalted 
Siberian, salted 
Australian, finest, salted 
New Zealand, finest, salted 


Cheese. 

Milan (lire p quintal) 

Parmigiano Reggiano* 1 st qualitj, pro 
duction 193 s *) 

Parmigiano Reggiano, rst quality, pro 
duction i<nb 3 ) 

Gorgonzola green, mature, choice 
Rome Roman Pecorino choice 4 ) (lire p q ) 
Alktnaar Edam 40 i (40 0 butterfat, 
with the country * cheese mark) fac 
torv cheest small (tlorins p <yo kg ) 
Gouda (t) Gouda 45 \ (wholemilk cheest, 
with the country’s cheese mark) home 
made 1 st qual (florins p *0 kg) 
Itempten (c) (Rm p 50 kg) 
vSoft cheese, green 20 ° 0 butterfat 
Emmenthal from the Allgftu, whole 
milk cheese, 1 st quality 
London Provision Exchange (<*) (shillings 
p cwt) 

English Cheddar, finest farmers 
English Cheshire, Nat Mark Sele» ted 
Italian Gorgonzola 
Dutch Edam, 40 t ( d) 

Canadian, finest white (d) 

New Zealand, finest white 


19 

1 : 

5 1 

29 

1 « 

"l 

- - 

Average 

1 Com mere tal 

Nov 

1937 

1 Nov 1 

1937 1 

1 

Oct 

| Oct 

Oct I 

Nov 

Nov 

|| Season 

1937 

j 1937 

I J937 1 

! 1 

1936 

*935 

*936 

| >93$ 

l 

1 

l 1 

1 

91 - 

91/- 

9! - 

I 

, 91 - 

, 1 

, %/7 

1 

89/- 1 

l 

83/1 

91/9 

! 89/11 

1 90/- 

90/- 

90- 

90- 

1 96/- 

90/ | 

85/7 

93/8 

1 88'6 

1 88 /- 

87/6 

87/- 

87/- 

1 92/1 

88/1 | 

82/4 

91/10 

68 8 

83/- 

83/- 

83- 

83/- 

89/2 

82/9 

78/5 

84/10 

82/1 

1 86 /- I 

8 b/- 

86 - 

86 /- 

, 92/5 

86 /- 

61/2: 

89/7 

l 85/4 

83/- 1 

83/- 

83/- 

83/- 

1 89/2 

83/- 

76/5 

84/9 

1 80/- 

| 86 /- 

86 /- 

86 /- 

86 '- 

. 92 5 

86 /- < 

81/2 

89/5 

1 85/2 

! 83/ -, 

83/- 

83/- 

1 

83- 

89/2 

80/- 

75 h 

84/- 

79/3 

I 

276 00 

1 

296 00 

277 00 

272 00 

1 

1 264 75 

214 50 

220 50 

1 

1 

l 207)5 

l 

192 30 

1 104 

IH 

108 

102 

1 98% 

70 1 < 

58 *U 

1 57 ■/. 

48 V. 

26 50 

26 75 

24 45 

24 85 

24 54 

2105 

19 I5j 

| 19.00 

17.90 

1 130 00 

130.00 

130.00 

130 00 ! 

[ 130 00 

13000 

130 00 ! 

130.00 

130.00 

j 123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00! 

1 

123.00 

123 00 

177/4 

177/4 

168 - 

168 /- 

162/2 

131/10 

130 8 1 

129/1 

119/6 

151 - 

159 6 

15! - 

148- | 

144 7 

122 2 

1 

124/5 

j 119/1 

112/9 

n q 

150;- 

n q 

135/6 

* 134/- 

n q 

n q 

♦ 105/7 

* 81/11 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n 9 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 n q 1 

• 86/1 

139 6 

i50'6 

146 6 

138/ | 

134 7 

99 9 

108 2 

I 96/1 j 

93/4 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1* 97/1 1 

* 82/10 

n q 

148- 

n q | 

n q 

n q 

98 9 1 

- 99/3 

, * 100/2 

* 90/7 

135 6 

150 6 

! 51 - I 

138/6 1 

136/4 

107/3 

101/2 

1 99/10 

897 

137/- 

150 6 

151 - 

139/- 

i 

136/6 

108/6 

101/11 

( 100/8 

! 

91/1 

1280 00 

1 050 00 

1.05000 

1 

1050 00 [ 

1 050 00 

800 00 

73900 

l 

1 

* 870 60 

775 45 

1,150 00 

900 00 

900 00 j 

900 00 ! 

900,00 

850 00 

69000 

! 8 % 70 

73425 


650 00 

650.00 1 

650 00 , 

65000 

65000 

54400 

; 569.80 

508.90 

950,00 

| 

950 00 

950 00 

950 00 

1 

| 950 00 

975 00 

1 162 501 

1,121.90 

86550 

22 75 

21 75 

2125 

22 50 j 

1 23 00 

16 06 

> 

16 90 

17.56 

14 84 

29 50 

29 50 

30 00 

31 00 

30 70 

22 50 

24 7 o | 

21.49 

19.75 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

2900 

2900 

26.00 

2650 

2600 

80 00 

l 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 1 

80.00 

80 00 

1 

80 00 

77.00 

93- j 

93 - 

93- , 

93- , 

91/10 

84/9 

73 

•80 h 

• 77/8 

123/8 i 

123 8 

121/4 1 

121/4 

105 11 

90/1 

90/6 

78/3 

80/5 

109/8 1 

109/8 

109/8 

108 6 

105/11, 

1057 

109/8 

*106/7 

•102/2 

65/- I 

66/6 

66 /- 

67/6 1 

67/10 

50/4 | 

53/10 

48/7 

44/4 

73/6 , 

73 6 

72/- 

70/6 . 

70/10 

72/4 

57 10, 

66/4 

60/3 

73/- 

74/- 

72/6 

69/9 1 

73/2 

71/11 

52/2 

m 

48/9 


• Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review — n q » not quoted ~ n *» 
ummal — a) Average prfits Thursdays, und rnd.iv mornings — ft) Thursday prices — c) W ednesday prices d) Average 
mces for the week - e) Saturday prices 

1 ) Home pnees are increased by a consumption tax of 50 cents per kg from 10 Sept to 2 Oct, of 45 cents from 3 to 16 Oct, 
>f 40 cents from 17 Oct to t> Nov, of 30 cent* from 7 to 11 Nov, and of 40 cents subsequently — z] See (rah Report , April 
934. P 306 — 3 ) Prices of 1935 cheese are compared with the yearly and monthly averages of cheese made in 1933 and 
934. puces of 1936 cheese with 1934 and 1935 The >early averages refer to the periods from Sept to August As from 6 Oct 1936 , 
naxiinum prices, between wholesaler and retailer, for choicest quality, packing included Dp to the end of February 1937 and 
t commencing July 1937 these prices were f o r sellers stations, during the intermediate period, free at retailers' shops — 
i> 1 xpoit quality until the end of June 1937 , subsequently Home consumption quality 



mm 


05 ® 


Description 


Eggs. 

Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qua!. 

(frs p. zoo). 

Denmark (a): Danish for export (era. per 

quintal). 

Roermond, auction: Dutch, $ 7/58 gr. 
each, white (fl. p 100 ): 

Fixed price for export into Germany. 

" Price for other destinations. 

Warsaw ( 6 ): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 
each, various colours (zloty p. * 440 , 

including box) . . . *. 

Berlin (r)* German, big, new laid (Rm. 
p. 100 ): 

marked « G 1 S », 05 gr. each .... 

marked • G Hi », 55 /ho gr. each. . . 
lyondon Egg Exchange (d) (sb. p. 120 ): 

English, National Mark, specials. . . 

Belgian, 13 *, lb. p. 120 . 

Danish, 1 # lb p 120 . .... 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p 120 2 ). 

Dutch, all brown, ( 17 /(*<> grants each . 

Polish, 51 / 5 -’ grams each . . . 

Chinese, violet . . . . 

Australian, 16 lb. p. iso . 


Ocean freight rates 3) 
Shipments of wheat and maize. 

Kate', in shilling per quartet: 

Churchill to United Kingdom . . 
Montreal to United Kingdom .... 

St. John to l,rverpool 4 ). 

New York to Liverpool 4 ) . 

Northern Range to U K /Continent . . . 
Gulf to United Kingdom 4). 

Rates in shillings per lung ton: 

Danube to Autwerp/Uamburg ..... 
Black Sea to Antwerp* Hamburg .... 
North Pacific to United Kingdom. . . . 
Da Plata «Down River* 5 )/BahiaBlanca 

to U, K /Continent. 

Da Plata • Up Rivet» 6 )/Necochea to 

D K /Continent . 

South Australia to U K /Continent (in 

bulk). 

Western Australia to U. K /Continent (in 

bulk). 

New South Wales to U K /Continent (in 
bulk). 


Shipments of rice. 

Rates in shillings per long ton: 

Saigon to Europe. 

Burma to U. K /Continent . . 


12 

Nov. 

*937 

5 

Nov. 

1937 

39 

Oct. 

*937 

22 

Oct. 

*937 

j Average 

Oct. 

*937 

Nov. 

*936 

Nov. 

*935 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 








*93« 

*935 

78.00 

80 00 

78.00 

7600 

77.60 

70.50 

73.50 

50.80 

48.35 

160.00 

176.00 

176.00 

166.00 

162.00 

160.50 

176.00 

108.20 

106.75 






5.41 

4.80 

3.83 

3.75 

... 

... 




5.15 

4.78 

3.46 

2.97 

1 151.20 

140 40 

140.40 

140.40 

143.40 

136.37 

134.71 

100.13 

104.43 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

H.25 

12.00 

11.50 

10,77 

10.57 

10.25 

- 

K).25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.00 

10.00 

9.26 

9.34 

25/- 

24 6 

23/6 

22- 

22'4 V, 

22 9 

24'l V, 

16/9 

15/9 

n.q. 

n q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

HZ- 

* 13/9 

* 10/8 V, 

*11/3 V. 

16*6 

16 6 

n q. 

15/3 

* 15 4 

16 6 V* 

17/6 V. 

12/8 V.) 12/5 

7 ) 24 3 

’)23'6 

n. q. 

20'9 

* 20'9 

n. q. 

23/6 

• 14/8 V* 

15/1 V, 

17'6 

17*1 V. 

16*9 

16 7% 

1 16 6 

17'9 

* 18 6 V. 

13/10 

13/2 V* 

83 

8 4*, 

n. q. 

83 

! 85«„ 

87 

8/6 

* 7/2 V. 

'* 7/1V* 

9 1V, 

93 

93 

9 4*, 

• 9 6*4 

9 6 

9/2 V, 

• 9/2 V, 

* 8/10V. 

12 9 

1 1 

12/10 V* 

12/10 1 /, 

13- 

13*5 1 s 

13,7 

12 3 */i 

* 12/8 V 4 

•112 V, 

1 ' 

l 

i 1 

1 

l 

! 

I 

1 

I 1 


1 

i 



1936-37 

_ 

1935*36 

n. q. 

n q. 

I j 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•2 r IOV, 

n. q. 

43 

43 

! 4/3 , 

43 

4 2 1 /* 

24 

2- 

• 2/6 

* 2/1 

n q. ' 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

* 2/9 

* 2 0V, 

•2710 V. 

* 2 1V, 

4 - 

3'6 

3/6 , 

3'6 

3 7 1 ', 

n. q. 

1 6 

n. q. 

* 1/6 

4'- 

4- 

4/6 1 

4 6 

49 

* 26 

2/- 

• 2/9 

1/10 

56 ! 

5 9 

6- | 

6- 

59 

mq j 

26 

n. q. 

* 2/6 

{ 

n, q. I 

n. q, 1 

n.29’- 

n 29'- 

n,29'9 

2IA- 

16*3 

•20/4 

*15/7 

24 9 ' 

24(9 1 

24 f 9 

24 3 

| 24 5 

16 I0 1 ', 

10/10 

*1610 

* 10/2 

n 45'- | 

n.45- 

n.47/ - j 

n.47- 

464 

27 6 

21/- 

*29/9 

*20/- 

t 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n 33 6 , 

n.33 3 

n.33 6 

20/- 1 

16 6 

23V1 

16/6 

346 | 

34 6 

34 6 j 

34/3 

1 34 3 *4 

20 11 

17 6 

25/2 

17/8 

n 47'- 1 

n.47 f - 

n 47 - | 

n.46 3 

J 46 2 1 

27/10 1 

n.25 6 

34/1 , 

25/- 

n. q. 

n q. 

1 

n q. 

0. q. 

! n. q. 

n. q. n.24’6 

34/9 1 '. 

23,11 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 

n q | 

V 

n. q. 

j*n.4D6 ) 

n30 3 

24 6 

54/11 

23/11 



f 


1 ’ 

! ! 

I 


1 *936 j 

*935 

51/3 

51/3 

5f/~ 

51/- j 

: 

49 5 

29’3 

26/- 

26/3 l 1 

* 22/7 

n. q. 

n. Q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 24/- 

* 21/8 


* indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during port of the period under review. — n. q — not 
quoted, — a. ** nominal, — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated — b) Average prices for weeks 

commencing on preceding Mondays. —• c) Thursday prices, — A) Prices on preceding Monday 

1 ) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug.-July. — 2 ) From Feb. 1936 " Extra special ” quality. — 3 } Average rates for 
entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating to contracts made, during a period often extending back several months, 
to operate during the weeks specified. — 4 ) Rates for parcels by liners. — 5 ) " Down River " includes the ports of Buenos 

Aires, Da Plata and Montevideo. — 6) “ Up River ” indudes the ports on the Parand River as far as San Dorenzo. Cargoes 

from ports beyond San Dorenxo (Colastine, Santa and ParanA) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 7 ) ‘'Specials^ 1 '. 


























PRICES — INDEX-NUMBERS 


966 S 


EXCHANGE RATES 

RELATION OP VARIOUS CURRENCIES TO THEIR PARITY WITH THE U. S. DOLLAR X) 



Parity 

Actual Exchange Rates 

Percentage deviation from parity with U, S. 
dollar: premium (+) or discount {—) 

National currencies 


(0 

12 

5 

29 

22 

12 

5 

39 

22 



Nov 

Nov. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Nov 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Oct. 




1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

m? 

1937 

Germany: reichsmark . . . 


40.332 

40.333 

40.306 

40 164 

40.160 

0.0 

- 0.1 

- 0.4 

- 0.4 

Argentina: paper peso . . 


71.959 

n. 33.241 

n. 33.286 

n. 33.080 

n. 33.008 

- 53.8 

- 53,7 

- 54.0 

- 54.1 

Belgium; belga.j 

a) 

3) 

23.542 

16.950 

[ 16 971 

17.017 

16.899 

16.856 

i- 27.9 

1+ 0.J 

- 27.7 

4- 0.4 

- 28.2 
- 0.3 

- 28.4 

- 0.6 

Canada- dollar. 

100.000 

100.049 

100.052 

100 036 

100.011 

0.0 

1 0.1 

0.0 

0.0 

Denmark: crown. 


45.374 

22.252 

22.297 

22.161 

22.101 

-510 

- 50.9 

- 51.9 

- 51.3 

Spain: peseta. 


32.669 

n. 6.244 

n. 6.244 

n. 6 212 

n. 6.319 

- 80.9 

- 80.9 

- 81.0 

- 80.7 

France franc 4 ). 


6.633 

3 387 

3.394 

3.369 

3.385 

- 489 

- 48.8 

- 49.2 

- 49.0 

Great Britain: £ sterling 5 ). 


8.2397 

4 9857 

4.9950 

4.9647 

4 9515 

- 395 

- 39.4 

- 39.7 

- 39.9 

Hungary: pengo. 


29.612 

n. 19.837 

n. 19.747 

n. 19.742 

n. 19.742 

- 330 

- 33.3 

- 33.3 

- .33.3 

India: rupee. 


61.798 

37.644 

37.694 

37.456 

| 37.384 

- 39.1 

- 39.0 

- 39.4 

39.5 

Italy: lira. j 

2) 

*6) 

8.911 

5.263 

j 5.262 

5.264 

5.260 

I 5.260 

1 - 40.9 

i 00 

- 40.9 

1 0.0 

, - 41.0 

1 - 0.1 

- 41.0 

- 01 

Japan: yen . 


84.396 

29 037 

29.070 

1 28.894 

t 28814 

— 65.6 

1 - 65.6 

- 65.8 

- 65.9 

Netherlands: florin. .... 


68.057 

55.326 

55,272 

| 55.287 

55.283 

- 187 

, - 18.8 

- 18.8 

- 18.8 

Poland* zloty . . . 


18.994 

18 917 

18.892 

18.892 

18.887 

- 04 

! - 0.5 

. - 0.5 

- 0.6 

Romania: leu. 


1.013 

n. 0.730 

n. 0.729 

n. 0.728 

n. 0 728 

- 279 

- 28.0- 

! - 28.1 

- 28.1 

Sweden* crown. 


45.374 

25.703 

25.750 

25.589 

25.525 

- 434 

- 43.2 

, - 43.6 

- 43.7 

Switzerland: franc. 


32.669 

23.079 

23.210 

23 093 

23.023 

— 294 

- 29.0 

— 29.3 

- 29.5 

Czechoslovakia* crown . . . j 

2 ) 

n 

5.016 

3.512 

j 3510 

! ! 

3 500 

: 

3 501 

1 

»- 300 

1- 0.1 

- 30.2 

- 0.3 

- 30.2 

- 0.3 j 

- 30.2 

- 03 


l) Parities and current rates arc both expressed in V S cents per unit of the foreign currency (The £ sterling is expressed 
in dollars). The dollar contuins 08886706 grams of fine gold, 1 e 400 w ,> less than formerly. — 2) Former parity 3) New 
parity as from 31 March 1935 — 4} 1 Indochme.se piastre - to francs, t the actual rates vary only slightlj from this - - 5) Quo 
tations for the Egyptian pound are omitted, its relationship with the £ sterling being fixed (<>7 *, piastres 1 £ sterling) 

0) New parity as from 5 Oct 1936 — 7 ) New parity as irom 10 Oct ry36. 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural and other products of interest to the farmer, 
as published by the various countries, are given in the following pages* Owing to the substantial 
divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the data available, they are 
reproduced as originally received, without being formally united 

As supplementary Information the following comparative summary table is given: 


I 


Percentage variations m the 

mdex-numtieis of prices rtf 


Countries j 

agricultural i 

products , 

all products j 

agricultural | 

products 

nil products 




October 37 in 

companm 

m with 




1 

September 1037 j 


September 1936 


Germany (products sold by former 1 ) 


00 


4 

1 

2.0 



Germany (wholesale price*). 

— 

04 

- 03 

♦ 

1.2 

4- 

1 5 

England and Wales. 

— 

56 

- 22 * 

4* 

3.9 

4 

10 2 

Argentina. 

4- 

28 

_ 

4- 

23.5 



Canada . 

+ 

03 

- 0.5 

4 

1 J .2 

4- 

97 

United States: Bureau of Agric Economics 

i 

5 1 

— 


74 



United-States: Bureau of Labor ... 


64 

- 23 

, _ 

4.3 

4 

4.8 

Finland .. 

4- 

2.2 

00 

4- 

12.3 

4- 

11.8 

Hungary. 

— 

16 

- 3.1 

4 . 

39 

4* 

22 

New Zealand. 

4 

20 

— 

4 

19.4 



Netherlands. 

— 

1 5 

4- 0.1 

4* 

18.5 

4- 

12.9 

Poland. 

— 

3.5 

2.0 

•1 

10.0 

4 

5.2 

Sweden .. 

4 

0.8 

— 

4- 

56 



*“*«"»*• ; :r^a ion . ' • • 

■b 

6.8 

0.3 

J + 2.4 

1 + 

i 4- 

32.7 

3.6 

! + 

16.1 




September 10*7 in comparison with 





August 2037 J 


August 1936 


Belgium... 

+ 

1.8 

— 

4- 

15.0 



Irish Free State. 


0.6 

— 

4- 

15.8 



Irish Free State x). 

— 

3.3 

—• 

4* 

15.9 



Lithuania. 


0.0 

0.0 

1- 

14.6 

4 - 

10.6 


1 ) August 1937 in comparison with July 1937 and August 1936 respectively. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER >) 


I 

Oct 

bept 

Description 



i|37 

_ 1 

*937 

Germany 2 ) 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

Average for corresponding months 

IV 09 10/1913 14 «. 100 



Cere ds 

109 

107 

Edible potatoes 

108 

110 

Plant products 

108 

108 

Meat animila 

92 

93 

Datiy and ]X)ultr> products 

100 | 

104 

I tu ^uk and hvesUcK products 

94 

[ % 

Total agricultural products 

! 

I 100 

i 1 

[ 100 

! 

Germany 3 ) 1 

1 1 

! 

(st itistisches Kddmmit) j 

i)t 3 100 

1 oixhtuff* of plant origin j 

[ 1144 

1145 

livestock 

1 887 

89 9 

11 v<stock products 

, 1117 

HI9 

l ct dingstutfs 

| 104 6 

104 4 

J dal aKtuuUural pr ducts j 

1 1050) 

i 105 4 

UrtUin rs 

i ! 

1 54 6 

\grkt«Hui d dead stock 

\ 1127 1 

1 1127 

/ wished manufaitun *( Krmaumgiiltr ) 

135 6 

134 9 

Whilesale products tn general 

105 9 

! 1062 

England and Wales 


I 

(Mnustr> of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Avenge for corresponding months 
of 1 )11 13 100 


1 

1 

dpunllurat product), 4 ) 

134 

! 142 

Fading stuffs 

120 

I 114 

Fertilizers 

92 

92 

Wholesale prnduit s tn generals) 

1185 

1212 

Argentina 

(Bunco Central de la Repuhlica Argentina) 
ipati »» loo 



Cereals and linseed 

1128 

103 8 

Meat 

104 4 

103 9 

Hides and skins 

108 9 

120 3 

Wool 

1388 

1514 

Dairy products 

919 

123 7 

Forest products 

988 

988 

Total agricultural products 

111 9 

1089 


August 

July 

June 

May 

Oct 

Oct 









Year 

1937 

*937 

*937 

*937 

1936 

*933 









1936 37 

*935 36 







«) 

•) 

no 

m 

102 

101 

102 

101 

105 

104 

178 

137 

112 

122 

108 

111 

115 

119 

115 

M7 

103 

107 

104 

105 

107 

107 

94 

95 

97 

% 

92 

95 

94 

96 

108 

113 

117 

113 

100 

100 

106 

106 

99 

101 

104 

102 

95 

% 

98 

99 

103 

104 

104 

103 

98 

100 

100 

101 







1936 

*935 

1169 

1182 

1157 

115 5 

1106 

1110 

1141 

1)34 

907 

88.9 

87 4 

862 

89 4 

915 

89 4 

84 2 

It! 9 

107 8 

107 8 

107 8 

1116 

. 1102 

109 4 

1071 

1046 

107 0 

108 3 

107 7 

103 8 

! 103 9 

107 5 

1046 

106 4 

105 7 

104 6 

104 1 

1038 

, 1042 

104 9 

1022 

54 0 

52 9 

55 8 

57 f 

65 3 

670 

668 

668 

1127 

1127 

1127 

112.7 

1120 

111 1 

1116 

| 1111 

133 6 

| 133 3 

132 9 

132 5 

1294] 123 9 

1273 

1240 

| 1067 

I 

| 1064 

1 

106 1 

105 9 

104 3 

| 102 8 

I 

1041 

| 1018 

1 

1 

1 

136 

134 

134 

136 

129 

1 

j 

120 

126 

i 

1 

1 

123 

119 

122 

119 

119 

101 

86 

93 

j 87 

92 

91 

91 

91 

87 

87 

89 

88 

122 5 

! 

124 2 

I 

122 7 

124 4 

107 5 

‘ 1009 

1 

104 4 

1 995 

1016 

103 2 

97 7 

102 4 

880 

721 

| 82 6 

672 

97 3 

95 7 

92 6 

86 3 

940 

909 

910 

1 840 

122 7 

125 8 

1181 

123 9 

905 

91 9 

1 910 

i 805 

1471 

143 3 

1449 

153 9 

110 7 

, 84 5 

1076 1 746 

110 2 

1 982 

917 ! 

85 8 

860 

1 1134 

855 

888 

1002 

1002 

987 ; 

97 8 

952 

949 

96.3 

92.2 

106 3 

I 1070 

102 4 

105 7 

906 

| 787 

866 

72,1 


1) I’or an explanation of the method of calculating the nick x numbtrb reference should tw made to the Institute’s puhll? 
Lfttimj Index numbers o } Prices 0/ Agricultural Products and other Price minis 0} interest t > the former (Rome 1930) *hd to toe 
(*op Rtpoflt January r<>?2 pages 77 to 79 Juh t«>*2 page 502 March 1034 pagt2Ti December iu>4 page «>)6 — a) tude*- 
uumbers of products sold b> farmers - 1) Index numbers of wholesale prices - 4) Revised index numbers dut to the Wheal 
Act payments as from August 193a and the Cattle ^mergence Act payments as from September 11)34 — 3) Calculated by the 
reduced to base-year 1913 * *00 — 6) Agricultural yean * July to 3c June 






D* saurnoN 


Belgium 

(Belgische Boerenbond 
Boerenbond beige) 

Avenge of corresponding months 
i >og 14 » 100 

Field products 
livestock products 
Total agricultural products 
Rent 

Agricultural wages 

Fertilizers 

FeCdingstuffs 

Total production expenses (included those 
not specified) 


{Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Internal Trade Branch) 

192ft * 100 

Field products (grain etc ) 

Livestock and livestock products 
Total Canadian farm products 
Fertilizers 

Consumers good «(other than foodstuffs 
beverages and tobicco) 

Wholesale products in general 

Irish Free State 

(Department of Industry and Commerce) 
Average 1911 1913 - 100 

Agricultural products in general 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909 10 to 1913 r4 «® 100 

Cereals 

Cotton and cottonseed 
Fruits 

Truck crops (market garden crops) 
Meat animals 
Dairy products 
Chickens and eggs 
Miscellaneous 
Total agricultural products 
Commodities purchased 1) 

Agricultural wages 1) 

United States 

(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 "» 100 

Cereal* 

Livestock and poultry 
Other farm products 

Total agricultural products 
Agricultural implements 
Fertilizer materials 
Mixed fertilizers 
Cattle feed 

Non agricultural commodities 
Wholesale products in general 


Oct 

Sept 

August 

July 

June 

May 

1937 

1937 

*937 

1937 

*937 

*937 


588 

579 

567 

543 

576 


649 

637 

637 

604 

559 


630 

619 

615 

585 

565 


650 

650 

650 

650 

645 


855 

855 

855 

855 

850 


451 

452 

447 

433 

433 


609 

604 

5% 

601 

573 


739 

738 

736 

735 

727 

86 3 

848 

84 6 

97 7 

851 

89 0 

86 5 

884 

85 5 

83 9 

814 

85 7 

864 

661 

649 

92 5 

83 7 

87 8 

745 

745 

74 5 

74 5 

74 5 

745 

78 9 

79 0 

79 1 

79 0 

785 

782 

84 7 

85 0 

856 

87 5 

846 

85 1 


1063 

1069 

1105 

107 9 

106 5 

93 

j 

111 

119 

139 

139 

149 

67 

74 

90 

106 

107 

112 

99 

121 

123 

145 

157 

152 

130 

117 

104 

% 

124 

139 

136 

144 

151 

144 

137 

133 

128 

123 

119 

f 16 

113 

116 

127 

119 

109 

102 s 

95 

96 

113 

115 

128 

113 ! 

119 

133 

112 

118 

123 

125 

124 

128 

113 

130 

132 

133 

133 

134 

126 



123 



770 

91 9 

92 0 

105 2 i 

105 7 

1139 

98 5 

106 7 

108 2 

1050 

98 3 

95 9 

70 1 

71 2 

714 

75 1 

77 4 

790 

804 

859 

864 

893 

885 

89 8 

94 2 

94 2 

942 

942 

941 

938 

72 5 

718 

717 

713 

705 

706 

74 9 

74 8 

74 8 

742 

723 

722 

83 6 

812 

82 9 

1165 

1169 

1399 

864 

87 6 

876 

87 5 

868 

867 

85 4 

874 

87 5 

87 9 

87 2 

874 


>936 19*3 m6 tm 


484 508 438 
608 576 532 
569 555 502 


98 1 863 906 


65 8 

57 1 

75 3 

73 9 

694 

634 

74 5 

75 8 

75 5 

75 7 

746 

1 

72 1 

1 

906 

830 

108 

103 

100 

101 

100 

91 

113 

127 

121 

117 

119 

108 

115 

117 

122 

97 

114 { 

108 

124 ; 

125 

106 

95 

881 

82 4 

848 

849 

760 

m 

809 

78 3 

941 

93 3 

659 

663 

683 

m 

940 

88 4 

807 

802 

808 

60,C 


1) 1910-1914 *» 100 
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DESCJOTtlON 

Oct. 

*937 

Sept. 

*937 

August 

*937 

July 

*937 

June 

*937 

May 

*937 

Oct 

1936 

Oct 

*935 

Year 

_ 










1936 

*935 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
rg «6 *» roo. 











Cereals. 

108 

103 

101 

106 

112 

116 

100 

84 

91 

80 

Potatoes. . ... 

59 

69 

77 

83 

59 

65 

53 

59 

74 

75 

Fodder . 

82 

70 

67 

67 

70 

74 

67 

60 

64 

62 

Meat. 

80 

86 

89 

87 

86 

83 

74 

71 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 

(00 

95 

92 

85 

81 

83 

83 

90 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 

91 

89 

88 

87 

86 

87 

81 

79 

79 

76 

Wholesale products tn general . . 

104 

104 

103 

103 

103 

104 

93 

92 

92 

90 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1013 * 100 

Agricultural and livestock products . 

80 

83 

80 

80 

78 

79 

77 

87 



Wholesale products *» general .... 

93 

96 

94 

94 

94 

95 

91 

95 

- 


Lithuania 

(Jyiettivos Bankas) 

I()j6 2i) IOO. 











l create. 


44 

46 

50 

49 

48 

38 

36 

37 

39 

Cattle, iowls . . . , . 


51 

51 

50 

50 

51 

46 

29 

40 

30 

Leather, hides, wool . . 


61 

60 

59 

59 

62 

1 57 

40 

50 

38 

Meat, dairy products and eggs .... 


44 

42 

42 

41 

42 

41 

34 

38 

35 

/ otal agricultural products . . . 

... 

47 

47 

48 

47 

48 

42 

34 

39 

35 

Wholesale products w general . 


1 52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

47 

44 

45 

45 

New Zealand 

(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1009-13 ~ 100 . 











Dairy products. . ... 

122.4 

119.1 

113.6 

113.9 

112.6 

108.3 

109.8 

111.4 

105.6 

91.3 

Meat ... . ... . i 

161.7 ! 

159.3 

160.4 

164.3 

1634 

164.5 

159 4 | 

1502 

161.5 

157.6 

Wool . . . 1 

175 3 1 

175.3 

175.3 

169 7 

180.9 

190.8 

105 6 

920 

1)1.5 

82.2 

Other pastoral products. 

165 0 | 

151.0 

167.2 

151.6 

153.1 

151.8 

132.7 

1125 

123.6 

96,7 

All pastoral and dairy products . 

147 5 

144.4 

143.4 

142 5 

144.1 

144.5 

124 5 

1176 

122 . 9 ; 

1072 

r teld products . 

136.5 

139.1 

139 8 

129.3 

130.6 

(384 

118.1 

125 6 

124.2 

126.0 

Total agricultural products . 

147.2 

! 1443 

143.3 

142.1 

143 7 

| 

144.3 

1243 

117.8 

123 9 

108.0 

Norway 

(Kgt. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 ** 100 . 

Cereals. 

173 

172 

175 

173 

172 

172 

149 

143 

*936*37 

*) 

154 

*935 3« 
*> 

144 

Potctoe®, .. 

167 

171 

203 

227 

186 

134 

117 

139 

132 

165 

Porte. 

127 

129 

126 

123 

108 

103 

116 

118 

110 

109 

Other meat .. 

185 

194 

207 

206 

185 

165 

139 

143 

(48 

146 

Dairy products.. 

170 

167 

161 

158 

156 

153 

139 

140 

139 

139 

Rggs. 

139 

142 

120 

109 

98 

96 

142 

132 

113 

102 

Concentrated feedingstuffs. 

154 

154 

154 

152 

153 

151 

128 

129 

130 

123 

Make. 

150 

148 

148 

145 

146 

139 

132 

118 

130 

U3 

Fertilisers. 

93 

89 

89 

90 

90 , 

90 

89 

83 

87 

82 


t) Agricultural year: t April *31 March, 


/ 






















PRICES IND£X-)4ma£]tS 


SPECIFICATION 

Oct. 

1937 

Sept. 

August 

Joiy 

Jua 

393: 

1937 

1937 

3937 







Netherlands 






(Bureau of Agriculture) 






Average 1924*25 to 1928*29 ™ 100 






Plant products. 

61 

63 

65 

64 

61 

livestock products . . . 

65 

65 

66 

66 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

64 

65 

66 

66 

62 

Agricultural wages . 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

Wholesale products in general 1 ) . . . 

77.0 

76.9 

77.6 

77.5 

76 

Poland 






(Central Bureau of Statistics) 






1928 »=< xoo 






Raw plant products ... .... 

51.0 

52.5 

53.1 

56,9 

61 

Meat animals. ... . 

43.6 

46.8 

46.4 

47.9 

42 

Dairy products and eggs. 

49 5 

50.8 

46.8 

43.4 

43 

Products directly sold by farmers . 

48.3 

50.3 

49.7 

51 4 

51 

Flour and groats. 

52.5 

54.4 

55.7 

54.3 

60 

Meat and lard-fat .... .... 

488 

52.3 

50.7 

50 JZ 

46 

Sugar, alcohol, beer. 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71.3 

71 

Products of agricultural industries . . 

57.4 

59.2 

59.1 

58.5 

58 

Total agricultural products . 

52.8 

54.7 

54.3 

54 9 

55 

Commodities purchased 2 ). 

66.0 

664 

66,3 

66.5 

66 . 

Wholesale products in general 2 ) . . . 

584 

596 

59.6 

600 

60, 

Sweden 






(Svenges Alim Anna I^antbruk^Allskap) 






Average 1909 13 m 100 

I 





Plant products , ... 

120 

120 

125 

130 

126 

Dairy products. 

138 

134 

133 

125 

124 

Meat animals. 

127 

138 

134 

135 

126 

Livestock and livestock products . . . 

136 

135 

133 

127 

124 

Total agricultural products . 

131 

130 

130 

128 

125 

Feedingsluffs. 

14) 

140 

139 

134 

133 

Fertizers. 

93 

93 

94 

93 

94 

Building materials. 

192 

194 

194 

194 

194 

Machinery and implements. 

217 

I 217 

208 

196 

1 % 

Sundries. 

130 

130 

131 

130 

131 

Total commodities purchased . 

148 

148 

146 

143 

143 

Agriculural wages . 

193 

193 

193 

193 

193 

Yugoslavia 






(National Bank 






of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 






1926 *• 100. 






Plant products. 

85.3 

79.9 

74 5 

71.5 

69 

livestock products. 

67.0 

67.2 

66 1 

65.5 

62 

Industrial products . 

82 0 

804 

78.0 

76.3 

75, 

Wholesale products in general . 

80.0 

781 

75.3 

73.7 

72 



68.8 
70.0 I 68 . 


t ) Index-numbers calculated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, base 1926-19-^0 -» 100. 
tUTttl year: x July to 30 June. — 3) Calendar year. — 4) 28 September * 31 October 


a) Agrlcul 






































LATEST INFORMATION 


TRADE 


Statistics received too late for inclusion in the tables and statistics tot October already available. 



A uxuat I August August August 


Estonia (comlufrd) 


*937 1936 1937 X936 


86! 79 

22} 9 

9 13 


United Kino do m 


Wheat 
K>«. . , 

Bariev 
Oat* . . 
Muor . . . 


W heat . . 
Wheat flour 
Rye. 

Earley . , 
Oats , 
Maize . . , 
Rice. . . . 
Linseed . . 
Cut ton „ 

Wn *; “}; 
Butter . . 
Cheese 
Cacao . . 


rooo centals 


Estonia (see over) 


Wheat . . 
W heat flour 
Rye ... 
Barley . * 
Oats . , . 
Maize . . . 
Rice . . . 
bi tweed . , 
Cotton . , 
Wool . . . 
Butter . . 

' Ueeae . * 


Wheat. . . 
Wheat flouT 
Barley. . . 
Oats . . . 
Maize . . . 
Rice 
Linseed 
I Cotton . . 
j Wool . . . 
Butter . . 
Cheese . . 
Cacao . . 

1 Tea . . . . 
i, ( Coffee . . 


74.961, 50.695* 
858 79.084, 
683 ! 31.460 
2.363, l,133l 

6.129! 65.394 


0; 

0 

2 % i 

10 

Switzerland 





0 . 
0 

Si 

573 

67: 

2l! 

Oil Wheat 


1000 centals' 

0 

0 

848: 

967 

M 

0 

0 

6,835 

54, Rve . 


. . » » 

0 

0 

20i 

66 1 

59 

567! 

331 [1 Bariev 
516;j Oats 



0, 

0! 

3761 

291 

Ji 

0 

330! 



0 

0; 

323, 

334 

0 

0 

7041, 

467 Maize 


» « 

0 

0* 

12$ 

174 

0; 

2' 

11.748 

7,106 1 Rice . 


» » | 

O' 

0: 

0! 

17! 

65 

77! 

18 

3.763, 

4.597!! Cotton 



0; 

70' 

53 

0, 

0 

20,527; 

24.079 f Wool . 


1000 lb. j 

11) 

4j 

489! 

1,016 

11 

9 

9,039 

4.702 j! Butter 


. . * » j 

0! 

0 

9i 

77 

212, 

Cl 

17,176! 

17.9961! cheese 


. . » A { 

3,666 

2,597i 

0! 

282. 

280 


0! 

983; 

928 j Cacao 


. • » ' 

!3 

664) 

635 

! 

o| 

31,173 

31,453 ! Ten . . 


. . * » 

2 

2! 

154 

148 

1 

i 

| 

1 

O 


, . » * 

0, 

2 

1,819! 

I 

1,124 


0; Wheat . . 
0) Wheat flour 
174* Barley . . 
05 Maize . . 
0| Rice . . . 
0 Linseed 
5 Cotton , . 
0 \ Wool . . . 

11 Butter . . 
97 * Cheese . . 

0 ; Tea . . . 
Oil Coffee . . 


a ) Wool greasy, — 6) Wool scoured. 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION ON PRICES 

Some quotations on Friday 19 November 1937, *** given in the following tabic. 
The qualities and price-units used in various markets will be found in the table 
‘Weekly Prices by Products” pages 961/965, 


Wheat 


Budapest. 

Winnipeg.. . . . . 

Minneapolis . . 

New-York. 

Buenos Aires. 

Hamburg: N® i Manitoba . . « . 

* Barusso. 

London - Home-Grown. 

Liverpool and London* 

Danubian. 

Russian . 

N® r North Manitoba (Atlantic) 
N® 1 North. Manitoba (Pacific) . 
N® 3 North. Manitoba (Pacific) . 

Hard Winter N® 2. 

Rosaft^. 

Karachi. 

Australians . . 


Rye 


Hamburg 
Budapest 
Warsaw . 


Oats 


Buenos Aires. 

Paris. 

JfOndoir Home Grown 
Liverpool and London: 
Canadian N° 2 Western 
Plata. 


20.72 

ns 7. 

»3‘/i 

14.40 

n a * 

II Q<> 

40 0 

n. q 

39 9 

r) 33/1 »/t 
1) 53/1 ' , 

1 ) 44/1 1 a 

1) w- 

2) 41 - 

40 t • 

40 1/6 


IO ,»>2 
18 55 
24 */ 


Barley 

Warsaw*. . . . a poo 

London , . . 5 7 'h 

Liverpool and London 

Danubian ... 1. n. q. 

Russian .... 11 <1 

Canadian N® 3 Western. 27 9 

Californian. 37'6 

Plata . . . . .2) 26/- 

Iraqian. ah 


6.1 s 
125 «5 
26/9 

n n 
2) 16/7 1 a 


Linseed 

Buenos Aires. 75 75 

London. Plata. 12-15-0 

* Bombay. 15-0-0 

Duluth. .4) 194 1 | 


Cotton 


New Orleans . 

New York. . 

Bombay Broach, f. g. f futures 
Alexandria Sakellandi*. f. g f 
>» Ashmum. ... 

Bremen Middling. 

» Broach f g . , 

Le Havre . . . 

Liverpool Middltug, fair . . . 
Middling . 

Sao Paulo, g f. . . 
Broach, g f. 

C P Oomras’ fine. 
Sakcllandis, f g. f. 
Upper Egyptian, f. g f. 


Bacon 


London English 
Danish 
Irish 

Lithuanian 
Dutch 
Polish 
8wt dish 
Canadian 


Copenhagen 

Antwerp 

I,oudan English . 

Danish . . 
Estonian 
Latvian . . 
Dutch 

Argentine . . 
Siberian . . 
Australian. 
New Zealand 


7 90 
7 «4 
) *57-o 

*5.15 
9 85 
9 

n 4 40 
332 00 
5-35 
4 55 
4 80 
11 3-72 
4.0a 
n. 8 20 
0 01 


95' 
9V - 
fty r 9 

85 - 

HH - 
85 - 
88 - 
85 


250 00 

35 50 
108/ 
*4 3 /- 
n q. 
n. q 

132 /- 
n. q 
n. q 
x 20/6 
xai/- 


Cheese 


Buenos Aires . . . 
Liverpool and London: 

Danubian. 

Yellow Plata . . 

N® 2 African , . . 


7 55 

n, q 
28/- 

27/JO v* 


London* Cheddar . 

* Cheshire 

» Gorgonzola (Italian) 

* Edam 40 % . . . . 

* Canadian ... 

» New-Zealand . . . 


n h 

123/8 
taq/H 
65/6 
72/6 
71/4 


RICE 

S«ugou. N® x, 25 7 # . . 



» N° 2, 40 ®/ 0 



Marseilles. 



London: N® 3 Bellocli. . . . 



» Italian. 



* American Blue Rose . 



» N® a Rangoon. . . 


- 2) 

* N® 1 Saigon . . . 


3 ) 

» Siam Super , . 


2) 


Eggs 


9 ro Antwerp* Belgian . 

8 89 London, English ... 

120 00 * Belgian. 

n q » Danish. 

17/6 * Northern Irish («Specials») 

15/ » Dutch . 

9 - » Polish ( 53/53 gr) . . 

rj - • Chinese. 

9'3 • Australian.. 


78.00 
* 5 /- 
u. q 
16/9 
24/6 
*7 h 

m 
9/17* 
23/- 


1) Shipping December. — 2) Shipping Juu Peb. - 3) Shipping Peh -Mar. — 4) December futures. — 

5) April-May futures. 


Prof, Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dcll'lstituto, Direttore responsabile* 

9T*Xt~**Sp 
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TlNty ukU m broadcast from Rome 2 (245.5 rru) and Rome 2 RO (25.4 m.). 

The hour of broadcasts Is in Central European Tims, which Is one hoar ahead of Greeni 
lefcft Mean Time, and 5 hours ahead of Eastern Standard Time in the United States. I 


MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i « excellent, 2 m good, 3 «=» average, 4 « bad, 5 ~ very bad; France: xoo *» excellent, 70 « good, 
60 =» fairly good, 50 =*«* average, 30 « bad; Estonia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and Sweden; 5 
«* excellent, 4 « good, 3 » average, 2 « bad, 1 - very bad; Netherlands: 90 ** excellent , 70 ** good, ' 
60 « fairly good, 50 ®* below average; Portugal: xoo « excellent, 80 «= good, 60 ■» average, 40 » 
bad 30, « very bad; Switzerland: 100 = excellent, 90 « very good , 75 = good, 60 » fairly good, 30 
** average, 40 ** rather bad, 30 ™ bad, 10 « wry bad; U, S. S. R.: 5 «* good, 4 » a&ow the average, 

3 »* average, 2 = Mow average, 1 ~ bad; Canada: 100 *» crop condition promising a yield equivalent 

to the average yield of a long series of years; Untied States: 100 ** crop condition which promises a 

normal yield; Egypt: 100 «• from June 1934, crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average 

yield of the last five years. — For other countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 =» crop 
condition which promises a yuld equal to the average of the last ten years. 


See latest information at the end of the Crop Report 


VEGETAL PRODUCTION 

Wheat: world production and international trade in 1937-38. 

The first official estimate of the Argentine crop published on 15 December 
confirms the report that the late frosts at the end of October, and even more 
those of November, did serious damage to wheat crops, which at mid-October 
still promised a very large harvest. The total production to be harvested is 
now forecast at 192 million bushels which is a drop of about 68 million bushels 
on the total estimated two months ago, on the basis of the acreage of the crop, 
conditions at mid-October and on the assumption that weather conditions 
would be normal in the final months of growth. As a result of this adverse 
influence at the last moment, we reduced our estimate of the Argentine crop 
last month from 260 to 220 million bushels, but it now appears that the 
damage done by frosts was much larger than was estimated by the Govern¬ 
ment, which, in its report on the crop situation published on 17 November, 
still considered that the condition of standing cereals varied from average to 
good. Therefore, instead of obtaining a better wheat crop than last year and 
the average, Argentina will thus have, in spite of the considerable increase in 
acreage, a stnall outturn amounting to some 57 million bushels or 23 per 
cent, less than last year, and 34 million bushels, or 15 per cent, less than the 
average production fo the previous five seasons. The poor results of this 
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year’s crop ma} r be seen particularly in the forecast unit yield. This yield, 
calculated on the basis of the area sown in default of estimation for the area 
to be harvested, is very low at io.i bushels per acre against 14.3 bushels last 
year, and an average of 11.9 bushels in the five previous years. 

Thus among the four large wheat exporting countries, the United States 
is the only one to produce a really large crop, Canada, Argentina and Australia 
having all harvested mediocre or poor productions. The second estimate of 
the Australian crop shows a small decrease (1 million bushels) on the Nov¬ 
ember forecast, thus confirming a poorer crop than average but it is still 
considerably higher than last year. These last estimates involve a decrease of 
about 35 million bushels from the total wheat production of the southern 
hemisphere as estimated last month. 

Some new estimates and a small number of revisions also have arrived 
at the Institute from the countries of the northern hemisphere. In France, 
according to the report of the Ministry of Agriculture, the crop is slightly 
better than had been forecast some months ago but is less than last year and 
considerably below the average. Denmark has issued her first estimate of 
production which is large, owing to the increase in acreage and the high 
unit yield. Gieat Britain has revised her previous estimate increasing it by 
about four million bushels. The revisions of the other European countries are 
insignificant. The total estimate of the European crop is now 10 million 
bushels higher than that calculated last month. 


World wheal production 1) 

(Million bushels). 


YEARS 

; 

Europe 2) 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Asia 2) 

Africa 

Oceania 

Total 2) 

U.S43.R 

Average 1926-1930 . 

1,342 

1,315 

1 

300 

518 

117 

164 

3.756 

636 

1931. 

1,437 

1,277 

263 

570 

131 

197 

3,875 

753 

1932 . 

1,489 

1,213 

266 

503 

140 

225 

3,856 

742 

1933 . 

1,746 

849 

345 

572 


186 

3.820 

1,016 

1934 . 

1,549 

816 

290 

554 


(40 

3.502 

1,117 

1935 . 

1.576 

922 

198 

577 

137 

151 

3,561 

1,132 

1936 . 

1,480 

873 

297 

596 

115 

157 

3,518 

... 

1937 (Preliminary estimate) 

1,520 

1.073 

245 

630 

132 

170 

3,770 

•• 


1) Not including China, Iran and Iraq. — 2) Not including U JR, S S 


In North America, the United States have published their final estimate 
reducing provisional estimates very slightly for winter wheat but rather 
considerably for spring wheat, the total reduction being about 13 million 
bushels. The final estimate of the Canadian crop will be published next 
month and it seems probable that little change will be made in the November 
estimates. No substantial revision has been made in the estimates of the 
countries of the other continents, but it is to be noted that a further reduction 
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has been made in the total of the crop of the Union of South Africa, which, 
having suffered from drought, is much smaller this year than last year and 
the average. 

On the basis of the various reports that reached the Institute during Dec¬ 
ember, the world wheat production in 1937 is about 40 million bushels less 
than that estimated last month. 

In regard to the statistical situation of the wheat market during the 
1937-38 season it must be noted that, mainly as result of the heavy drop in 
the exportable stocks of Argentina, the surplus from the 1937 crop in the 
various exporting countries will be much smaller than we had calculated last 
October and consequently the stocks to be carried over to the new 1938-39 
season will be correspondingly less. A revision of the statistical situation of 
the wheat market will be made next March when the various factors are 
known more precisely. Official statistics of the international wheat movement 
during the first three months of the present year are now known and they 
show a considerable reduction compared with the corresponding figures of 
exports from August to October last year, in spite of the resumption of wheat 
exports from the United States, which last year appeared among the importing 
countries. The four large exporting countries have placed on the international 
market 30 million bushels less than in the period August to October 1936, 


World net exports of wheat (including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


KXI’ORTS by months 


Exports by countries 


Months 

I937-38 

1936-37 

1935-36 

1 Exporting Countries 

Three months: Augusi-Octoticr 
r937-38 J 1936-37 j *935-36 

August. 

38 

47 

39 

Canada 3 ) 

28 

71 

52 

September. 

39 

52 

50 

Tinted States 2 ) . . 

18 

5)+ 02) 

5 )+ ( 10 ) 

October. 

48 

52 

51 

Argentina 

10 

14 

29 

November. 


57 

51 

Australia ... 

15 

16 

22 

December. 


53 

34 

1 oial four * (notifies . 

71 

101 

103 

January . 


63 

33 

Romania . 

15 

17 

4 

February. 


61 

46 

Hungary . 

3 

10 

5 

March. 


62 

45 

Other liurop. count. 3 ) 

4 

13 

3 

April ........ 


47 

31 

North Africa . . . . 

4 

3 

7 

May. 


43 

44 

India. 

6 

4 

0 

June.I 


41 

41 

U. S. S. R. 

19 

1 

18 

July.! 


29 

38 

Other countries 4 ) . 

3 

2 

! 1 

Toial A u gust-October , 

125 

151 

141 

Total other countries . 

54 

50 

38 

Total Year . 

t) 533 

607 

503 

General Total .... 

125 

151 

141 


*) Aggregate net exports of the normal exporting countries (possible net imports into certain of these 
countries are not deducted from the totals). 

1) Forecast October 1937. — 2) Net exports adjusted in accordance with the monthly variations in stocks of 
Canadian wheat in the United States and stocks of United States wheat in Canada. — 3) Bulgaria, I^ttmania, 
Poland and Yugoslavia. — 4) Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Chile, and Uruguay. — 5) Net imports. 
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the largest decrease being in the case of Canada which has reduced, her exports' 
by 43 million bushels as a result of the small surplus left over from her very 
small outturn in 1937. The contribution of the minor exporting countries has 
been on the other hand larger than last year, for in the three months August 
to October they supplied about 54 million bushels against 50 million in the 
corresponding period of 1936, owing to the Soviet exports which reached 19 
million bushels against 1 million last year. 

In spite of small world exports, a large increase in imports is shown in 
Europe, extra-European importing countries having greatly reduced their pur¬ 
chases. The increase in demand for importation in Europe during the first 
three months of this season conies exclusively from the Continental countries, 
while imports into the United Kingdom and the Irish Free State have re¬ 
mained at exactly the same level as that of the last two years. 

Net imports of wheat into Europe {including flour in terms of wheat) *). 

(Million bushels) 


Imports by months 

Imports by coi’Ntriks 

Months 

I937 38 

1936-37 

*935-36 

Importing Countries 

Three months: August-October 

*937 38 

*936 37 

193 V 36 

August. 

35 

25 

27 

United Kingdom . . 

48 

47 

48 

September. 

29 

29 

28 

Irish Free State . . 

3 

3 

3 

October. 

33 

32 

34 

Total . 

51 

50 

51 

November. 


33 

34 

Belgium. 

11 

12 

12 

December. 


36 

30 

Netherlands .... 

6 

4 

6 

January.. 


25 

23 

Germany. 

12 

0 

0 

February ...... 


37 

22 

France. 

3 

1 

4 

March. 


43 

28 

Switzerland .... 

4 

4 

5 

April. 


39 

28 

Greece ....... 

3 | 

5 

4 

May . . .. 


49 

32 

Italv. 

* ! 

2 

0 

June. 


49 

34 

Sctmd. 8 c Baltic Sta¬ 




July . 


41 

31 

les 4) . 

4 1 

2) 4 

3) 3 





Other countries 5) . 

2 1 

4 

4 

Total August-October . 

97 

2) 86 

3) 89 

Total Continent . . . 

46 j 

36 

38 

Total Year . 

1) 419 

j 438 

1 

351 

Total Europe .... 

97 J 

86 

89 


*) Aggregate net imports of normal importing countries, after deduction of net exports, if any. 

1 ) Forecast October 1937 . — a) After deduction of net exports of 1 million bushels from Sweden. — 3 ) After 
deduction of net exports of 2 million bushels from Sweden and Latvia. — 4 ) Denmark, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, 
Norway and Sweden. — 5) Austria, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Portugal, Albania, Malta, etc. 


The countries which in this period report increases over the same period in 
1936 are Germany, France, and the Netherlands, while all other countries show 
a more or less considerable decrease or else maintain their imports with small 
fluctuations at about the level of last year. 
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Reports of the sowings of winter wheat of the 1938 crop which reached 
the Institute during December stated that the first stages of giowth were gener¬ 
ally satisfactory in almost all European countries, owing to the fine weather 
of November which enabled cereals to braird and autumn work to be completed. 
Only in some parts of southwest Europe was excessive rain reported to have 
hindered sowing and to have caused some slight flooding. Germination was 
almost everywhere even and the growth of the crop progressed in places even 
too rapidly. In U. $. S. R. the weather was favourable for sowing and crop 
condition before the winter season' was recorded as satisfactory. 

In the United States the first estimate of the area sown to wintei wheat 
shows, as was forecast, a very slight reduction on the record acreage of last year, 
but it is still definitely higher than the average. Crop condition varies from 
one district to another, in the east of the wheat belt and in the Pacific States 
it is generallv good but in the west, where rain has been slight and the reserves 
of moisture in the sub-soil are small, it is mediocre. On the whole, however, 
the situation according to crop condition on 1 December seems slightly better 
than at the same date last year. 

In India the growth of the crops is lather good but some areas (Punjab) 
complain of drought. 

Crop situation in the countries of the Levant is on the w hole good, but in North 
Afucan countries it is less satisfactoiy. as there, the autumn was in general dry. 


World production of rye. 

The stc^h regression of the aiea under rye in Europe, which was chocked 
and hud even given place to a recovery in 1935 and 1936, has been renewed 
in 1957- The aiea haivested this year may be estimated at 40.0 million acres 
against the 41.3 million of last year and the five-year average of 41,0 million 
To this regression, to which the three large producers, Czechoslovakia, Geimam 
and Poland, have especially contributed, there has this year been added the 
effect of unfavourable weather, which appreciably reduced unit-yields in the 
pnticipal producing countries. The 1937 cro P thus one the smallest 
recorded for many >ears, with a decrease of 33 million bushels or 4 per cent, 
on the already mediocre crop of last year and one of 8G million or 10 per 
cent, on the 1931-33 average 

The production of the other continents is altogether very small, repiesentmg 
only 10 per cent, of the world total, excluding the Soviet Union, but it is 
of considerable importance since it supplies the principal part of the exports, 
which are almost entirely absorbed by European countries. North America 
had an abundant crop in 1937, especially in the United States, the most im¬ 
portant producer, the crop is almost double that of 1936 and exceeds by 50 
per cent, the 1931-35 average, which is, however, a low one, including thiee 
years of small crop. 

In Asia, Turkey r , which is practically the only producing country of any r 
importance in that continent, reports an excellent crop; Argentina, on the 
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other hand, which occupies the same position amongst South American produc¬ 
ers, expects a distinctly small crop* 

The production of the Soviet Union, which is of about the same vol¬ 
ume as the total of all other countries, is not yet known but there are grounds 
for believing that it is very large owing to the favourable weather that prevail¬ 
ed in 19 37. 

World production of rve 1). 

(Million bushels of lb ) 



Europe 

North 

America 

South 

America 

Atia and 
Africa 

Total 

0 

USSR 

Average 1920-30 

870 

50 

8 

9 

043 

874 

Year 1931. 

.... 770 

59 

j 1 

17 

843 

866 

» 1932 ... 

9 53 

4 S 

T 3 

9 

T.003 

806 

» 1933 . 

. . . . 7.003 

26 

8 

11 

1,048 

952 

» 1934 . 

, . 880 

22 

1 7 

n 

036 

791 

» 1935 

886 

08 

0 

9 

909 

842 

* 1936 

/ 842 

JO 

8 

19 

899 

. 

» 1937 . 

81 1 

57 

5 

20 

895 



1) Excluding U. S S. R. and China 


World production of rye, excluding the U* S. S. R., in 1937 appeals to 
have been practically the same as in 1936, a year of vsmall production. Given 
the geographical distribution of the crop, with a small production in Europe 
and a good one in the surplus-producing countries, there are grounds for expect¬ 
ing an appreciable recovery in international trade in this cereal during 1937-38 
and large exports, especiall) r from the Soviet Union and North America. 


World production of barley. 

In Europe the 1937 barley crop was small, its total remaining below 
that of last year, which was one of the smallest of recent years. The crop is 
especially bad in the exporting countries (Romania, Poland, Hungary, Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Bulgaria) which together have produced 188 million bushels against 
230 million in 1936 and 225 million on the average. Romania, which occupies 
a high rank amongst exporters of barlev, had in 1937 scarcely a half-size 
crop, in consequence of the drought in spring which compromised a large 
part of its crops, Hungary also, though to a less extent, has had a similar 
experience. On the other hand, the production of the European importing 
countries was on the whole almost average, though the results varied from 
country to country* The large crop of Germany, which is the principal European 
producer, exceeded that of last year and the average, while the United King¬ 
dom and France, which are also important growing countries registered crops 
smaller than both those of 1936 and the average. 

North American production, though slightly diminished by the final estimate 
in the United States, is one of the largest of recent years, easily exceeding the 
small figure of 1936 and comparing favourably with the 1931-35 average, which 
was, however, a low one, including three years of half-crop. 
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World production of barley t). 

(Million bushels of 48 lb ) 



Europe 

North 

America 

Asia 

Africa 

S America 
and Oceania 

Total 

1) 

U S S.R. 

Average 1926-30 . . 

• • 739 

381 

33 * 

96 

32 

*.579 

27I 

Year 1931 .... 

. . 689 

271 

344 

106 

37 

1.447 

239 

» 1932 .... 

• • 776 

381 

3*7 

no 

55 

1.639 

230 

» 1033 * • * * 

• • 77 f> 

221 

33 * 

106 

55 

1,489 

35 » 

» 1934 .... 

• • 717 

184 

344 

*33 

55 

M 33 

312 

» *955 . 

. . 698 

372 

345 

IOI 

41 

1,566 

375 

v 1936 .... 

. . fK)8 

220 

377 

119 

5 i 

*.465 

. .. 

* *937 • • 

. . 67J 

308 

395 

87 

46 

*.507 



1) Excluding U S. 


S. R , China 


and Turkey. 


The Asiatic crop is very good, exceeding even that of 1936, which marked 
the record of recent years. Thanks to favourable weather Turkey, Chosen 
and Syria had abundant crops, exceeding the average by remarkable amounts, 
53 per cent, in Turkey, 33 per cent, in Chosen and 14 per cent, in Syria. 
On the other hand, crops results in French North Africa appear to be very bad, 
all these countries having had very low unit-yields in consequence of drought 
damage 

Aigentina also reports a rather unsatisfactory crop, distinctly smaller than 
last year's or the average. The production of the Soviet Union, for which 
official estimates are not yet available for either this year or last \ear, seems 
to have been very large in 1937 while in 1936 it was very small. Indirect 
continuation of the good unit-yields obtained in 1937 is given by the export 
figures; in the first quarter, fiom August to October, the U. S. S. R exported 
about 5 million bushels of barley while in the same period of 1936 shipments 
were practically negligible. 

Summing up, it may be said that barley production in 1937 differed greatly 
according to continent and has been very unequal as between one country and 
another on the same continent. On the whole, it appears mediocre, for, though 
it exceeds bv 3 per cent, the poor crop of 193!), it is rather below the five- 
\ear average. The geogiaphical distribution of the 1937 crop leads to the 
expectation of a displacement of the export currents, with a decrease in ship¬ 
ments from Danubian lands, Argentina and North Africa, a recovery in those 
from North America and an increase in those from Asia. 


World production of oats. 

In Europe the oat crop of 1937, though slightly larger than last > car's 
is rather mediocre, being 5 per cent, smaller than the average for 1931-35. 
In the three principal producing countries, France, Germany and Poland, pro¬ 
duction did not attain the average level of the five preceding years. In North 
America production appears to be distinctly larger than in 1936 and also 
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exceeds the average thanks to the good results m the United States, though 
the Ciuadian crop was severely reduced b\ drought and was of much the same 
si/e as the ver\ small one of last \ear Amongst pioduung countries of smaller 
importance Turkey has a large crop but Argentina onl> a mediocre one 


World production of oats t) 

(■Million bu«htls if ^ lb) 



I U 1 Of t 

North 

\s a and 

S Cmtrua 

i ot d 

t L L 


\tncr » 

Ifm l 

aud Oceauin 

1) 


A\ et ege 30 

I S JO 

I bt- 

4* 

go 

l O02 

1 obi 

\car rg^i 

1 005 

i 474 

4 s 

103 

3 

75* 

f<H2 

r 

J b< ” 

I s 

103 

3 <>7» 

772 

t<H3 

* 94 3 

T ot 1 

I s 

g(> 

} 14S 

1 obi 

i<m 

r osj 

ss_ 

4* 

<)(> 

2 707 

t 102 

J93-> 

1 <> 5 * 

I (>! 

4 s 

70 

$ '!''<> 

1 -59 


1 047 

I 0-5 

U 

O b 

2 Mil. 


*<U7 

» 7 C - 

l 441 

55 

go 

} iS7 



x) Excluding \ S S R xnd Chun 


The world crop of 1937 (excluding the So\ let I nion ioi winch no estimate 
is available but which seems to hiu had one oi the. best crops of lecenl 
\eirs) exceeds b\ more than 10 p< 1 cent th small production ot iqjb and 
ma\ be consideied as pr.icticalh aMrage 

(7 C\pom 

Current information from various countries on wheat, rye, barley and oats* 

Europe 

Germany During November the soil moisture was regarded is sufhcuut m ”2 
per cent ot agricultural land rather heaw m 2 per cent uid light 111 about J> 
per cent Rainfill in the Reich as a whole was better distributed than 111 October 
As a remit ot iuouribk we ither conditions the seeds of winter cereals sprouted 
early and have grown well Crop conditions on 1 December in the svstun ot the 
country compared with the figures for 1 November 1057 uid 1 December 1036 
were as f oliows winter wheat z 5 (z 5 and 20) winter rvt 2 \ (2 •> and 3 o) winter 
barley 2 4 (2 \ and 2 S) winter spelt 23 L 5 and 2 S) 

Belgium November was exceptionally mild with some light night frosts raintill 
was light Sowings of autumn cereals took place m \ei\ good conditions aud crop 
condition is excellent 

9 pain Ac filing to the Press the Juntt lee me a del Estado at Burgos has 
reportei that wheit production in the territor} under its control numchv West 
Andalusia Estmnadura Leon Galicia Old Castile the Central IN rentes and part 
of East Andalusia I,a Mancha Centrale and Aragon v Rioja was about 50 per cent 
larger than the corresponding \ield oi iq*f> and appreciable above the average of the 
preceding five \eirs Wheat su])plies after meeting internal requirements amount 
to 18 million centals (20 million bushels) The wheat area is reported to be 1O3 000 
acres larger than last >ear 

France November was f url\ fine on the whole with some well distributed rainfall 
and favourable for field work md sowings At the end of the month the latter had 
been completed m manv departments m the north and east and the\ were well ad¬ 
vanced in the we it The area ot wheat sowings will be equal to or greater than last 
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Area and production of wheat. 



Albania . 
Germany . 
Austria . 
♦Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark . 
♦Spain . 
Estonia 
Finland. 
France. . 
Greece . 
Hungary . 
•Irish Fr. 
Italy . . . 
Latvia . . . 
Lithuania . 
Luxemburg . 
Malta . 
Norway 
Netherlands. 
Poland . . . 
Portugal . . 
Romania . , 
Un Kingdom: 
Engl.amlW. 
Scotland 
•N Ireland 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 
C/echosl 1 ) 
Yugoslavia . 
1 otul hut ope 

*V S S. R. 

Canada . . * 
Fuited j ic)i 
States | s) 
Mexico . . . 
TotalN.AtH . 

•China . . 
♦Cyprus . . 
Chosen . 

Iudia 
♦Iraq 

Japan . . , 
Munchukuo . 
•Palestine . . 
Syria & Leb. 
♦Transjordan. 
Turkev. , . 
Total Asia §) 
Algeria, . . 
Egypt . , 
•Eritrea . . 
♦Kenya 4 ), 
ttbya . . 

F. Morocco 
Tunisia , 
Total N. Aft 

Argentina 
•Chile. . . 
•Uruguay , 

Uu. ^Africa 
Australia. . 
*N. Zealand 7) 
Tomaj, .j 


b)101.678, 

25,570 

46,046 

17,514 

1.273 

91,303 

42,617 


1,349 


50.333, 49.569 

190, 176 

8M 800, 

33.639 33,825 

3.000 3) 2,417' 
1.688, ! .440' 

2.602 3,102 

... , 472| 

1,316 I.253j 



8,323 8.843 

48,185 48.986 


i 7,983 
48,403 


94.1: 104.3 
98.4\ 99,5 


4,062 

1.421 


4,287 

1,464 
40 

' * 80 
3,194j 
1.221 
io.m\ 
16) 18,909,6)17,503! 
1 1,898 1,918! 

998 


85 

2,743 

2,429 

10.7401 


94.8! 104.0 
97.1 91.8 


1,751 

13.735! 

188! 


2,133 

12,351 j 
225 


250 ^ 15233^96 j 


3,907 1 
l,549i 
14! 

41 1 
46 

5) 3,0191 
2,019i 

10 , 540 \ 104 . 9 1 /0/.9j| 

6) 17,954| 

1,826 
1,116 

1 763' 82.1' 99.3 

13,982] lll,2j 98,2 
273 ! 837 68.9 
mm * 07.4 105.8 


106.4 186.6! 
85.9> 

l 199.0! 120.3| 

V 

| 108.01 105.3(1 
99.0; 103.9] 1 


10,326' 

I 

84,188, 

373.793\ 

20,397! 

27.226| 

‘ * *468; 

397J 
11,023! 
I0,582i 
69,625] 


137,531! 

31 (.924 
64,135' 
8.164! 
521.754 j 

508.779’ 
1,1051 
4.847 1 
211.008! 
11,795- 
27,117 
18,406! 
1.677: 
9,422! 

898, 

83,099 

353,899 

17,864! 

27,421 

249! 

444, 

251 * 
7,34115) 
4,850 i 
S7,727\ 


115,1921 149,518| 


17,222 

6,301; 

9,646! 
90,064 
4,3011 


6,520| 

97,172 

2,129,431 1,984.062 2,098,000)! 


487.834 

1,103 

5,471 

210,269 

7,441 

24,220 

22,777 

1,598 

8,680 

1,379 

55,732 

327,149 

19,674 
26.293 
52 
252 
1491 

17.554 

8.554 
72,224 

135,462 

17,670 

6,853 

8,682 

103,139 

4,976 



19.658' 3 ) 

12,401 

j 

I ••• 

50*410; 

45.194* 

40.365 

111 5 

124.9 

37.845 

30.675; 

37.96C 

123 A 

99.7 


2,7951 

2,663 



i 7,210; 

15.704; 

14.467 

109,6 

11*9.0 

. ! 

1.4971 

2.296 



140.311; 

138,496! 

92,884 

1*01.3 

151.1 

622,982 » 

589,827 

545,242 

105.6 

114 3 

33,99$. 

29,7731 

32,789 

114.2 

103.7 

45.376' 

45,701! 

43.822 

99.3 

103.5 

... i 

414 

86 



780 

740- 

419 

1*05.4 

1*86.0 

661 1 ; 

418. 

249 

158.1 

265.6 

18,372- 

12,234' 5 ) 

29.255 

150.2 

—M 

17,637- 

8,0831 

14,256 

218JZ 

123.7 

116,041 j 

96,209\ 

120371 

120.6 

96.4 

191.983; 

249,142! 

225,766 

77,0 

85.0 

... 

28.702 

29,450 

. *. 

... 

... | 

10 ^ 01 ! 

11.421 

... 

... 

10,867 

I6,077i 

14,470 

! 67.6] 

75.1 

161,954| 

150,106' 

171.898 

I07.S 

94.2 

1 

7.169 

8.293 



3,549,016.3,306,732j 3,496^30) 

107.3 

1015 


Sea notes on page 984 , 
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Area and production of rye 


Countries 

f) Area 



t> 

Production 




1937 

*93/7 

1938 

1936 

1936/ 

X937 

Aver¬ 

age 

*93* 

to 

1935 

193*/ 

1932 

to 

19 35/ 

1936 

% 1212 

/o 1937/36 

1937 

*937/38 

1936 

1936/37 

Average 

193* 

to 1935 

*93*/3<* 

to 

*935/36 

*937 

* 937/38 

1936 

*936/37 

Average 
*93* 
to 1935 

*93*/3* 

to 

1935/36 

f *937/38 

1936 

*93 6 / 
*937 
*» 100 

Aver 

— 100 

1936 

*936/ 

*93* 

«xoo 

Aver 

*®xoo 

1,000 acres 

z,ooo centals 

i.ooo bushels 

Albania 

8 

7 

7 

106 1 

115 7 

64 

65 

74 

114 

116 

132 

98 7 

864 

Germany 

10 270 

11.154 

11,056 

92 1 

92 9 

149.081 

162 844 

171,328 

266 217 

290 793 

305.945 

91 5 

87 0 

Austria 

891 

921 

947 

96 8 

94! 

9 425 

10 420 

13 130 

16 830 

18,608 

23.447 

904 

71 8 

•Belgium 

378 

385 

479 

98 3 

78 9 


7 873 

10 608 


14,060 

18 944 



Bulgaria 

456 

489 

517 

93 1 

881 

4,644 

4 585 

4 880 

8,293 

8 188 

8 714 

1013 

95 2 

Denmark 

343 

327 

350 

105 1 

98 1 

5 291 

4 392 

5,490 

9 448 

7 842 

9,804 

120 5 

% 4 

•Spain 


1.471 

1.466 




10.110 

12,150 


18 053 

21697 


, 

Estonia 

368 

338 

363 

109 0 

101 4 

4,541 

3.384 

4 204 

8,109 

6 044 

7.507 

134 2 

108 0 

Finland 

598 

593 

570 

1008 

105 0 

9 127 

7,143 

7,768 

16 299 

12 755 

13,871 

| 127 8 

1175 

France 

1636 

1,634 

1,712 

100 1 

95 6 

16,325 

15 764 

18 042 

29,152 

28150 

32,218 

t 103 6 

905 

Greece 

176 

160 

178 

109 9 

98 7 

1 444 

$26 

1,270 

2 579 

1 654 

2.267 

155 9 

1138 

Hungary 

1.516 

1.607 

1,568 

94 3 

96 71 

12 849 

15 744 

15.978 

22 945 

28 115 

28,532 

' 816 

80 4 

•Irish Tree 





| 









State 


2 

3 




38 

48 


68 

85 



Italy 

259 

261 

285 

99 4 

9! 0 

3 193 

2914 

3.517 

5 701 

5 204 

6 281 

109 5 

908 

Latvia 

713 

637 

627 

III 8 

1138 

9 291 

6 305 

6.935 

16 592 

11 260 

12.385 

! 147 4 

134 0 

Lithuania 

1.259 

1*216 

1.231 

103 5 

102 3, 

13 249 

11 935 

12,548 

23.658 

21 313 

22,407 

11 ! 0 

mo 

Luxemburg 

19 

19 

19 

100 0 

10131 

274 

25! 

270 

489 

449 

48! 

109 1 

101 7 

Norway 

15 

15 

15 

100 0 

94 4 

260 

238 

248 

465 

425 

443 

1094 

104 9 

Netherlands 

557 

554 

449 

100 6 

124 0 

10 926 

10,673 

9 168 

19511 

19 059 

16 37! 

102 4 

1192 

Poland 

14.141 

14,410 

14,160 

98 1 

99 9| 

128 530 

140 302 

140 952 

229 518 

250 541 

251 701 

1 9! 6 

912 

Portugal 

569 

388 

376 

146 4 

151 1] 

2 600 

1 941 

2,573 

4 642 

3 466 

4,595 

134 0 

101 0 

Romania 

1.060 

1 041 

939 

| 10! 8 

1129) 

9,350 

9 992 

7,063 

16 697 

17,842 

12613 

93 6 

132 4 

Sweden 

519 

530 

547 

97 9 

94 8 

9511 

7 779 

9,393 

16 984 

13 891 

16,773 

| 122 3 

10! 3 

Switzerland 

37 

38 

42 

97 2 

89 1. 

679 

603 

773 

1 213 

1,077 

1,381 

1125 

87 8 

Crcclio 





1 









slo\ akta 

2 390 

2 494 

2.512 

95 8 

95 2 

32,730 

3! 667 

38 849 

58,447 

56 549 

69 374 

1 103 4; 

84 2 

YugosUvia 

627 

628 

615 

99 9 

102 1 

4,614 

4,481 

4 593 

8,239 

8 002 

8 202 

ii 103 01 

100 5 

Total l uropt 

38 427 

39M1 

39 085 

974 

983 

437 998 

454 348 

479 046 

782 142 

811 343 

855444 

| 96 4 

914 

•USSR 



62 627 


[ 


. 

483 652 



863 667 

j 


Canada 

8941 

635 

712 

1 1407 

125 5 

3219 

2 397 

3615 

5 749 

4281 

6 456 

r 1343 

890 

United 














States 

3 839 

2 774 

1021 

138 4 

127 1 

27 691 

14 179 

19 027 

49 449 

25 319 

33 977 

1195 3 

145 5 

TotalN Am 

4 733 

, 3 409 

3 753 

1388 

/W 

30910 

16 576 

22647 

1 55198 

29600 

* 40 433 

1 186 5 

m 5 

Turkey 

875 

909 

670| 

962 

130 6 

10 540 

9 889 

5 824 

18 822 

17 660 

[ 10 400 

106 6 

181 0 

Algeria 

4 

4 

31 

97 6 

1144 

23 

16 

17 

41 

29 

: « 

1 142 6 

134 0 

•French 











1 

. ! 


Morocco 

* 

7 

*1 


• 


20 

12 


35 

* 2 2 

t 

1 


Argentina 

6) 2.184 

6)2 204 

6) 17311 

99 1 

! 1 

126 2 

l 

2 535 

4 189; 

5,626 

4 527 

7 480 

10 047 

1 605 

451 

•U 11 of S Ur 



8) 99 1 



422 

447 

0 ) 498 

754 

798 

1 ) 889 

1 944 

84 7 

Totals 

46.233 

45,987 

45,2221 

1005 

102 , 2 ! 

482,006 

485,018 

513,155 

1 

860,730 

866,112] 

1 916,355 

' 99.4! 

Ii 1 

93 9 


See notes on page >64 
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Area and production of barley. 


Countries 


Albania ■ 
Germany. 
Austria . 
•Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 
Denmark. 
•Spain . . 
Estonia , 
Finland . 
France. . 
Greece . . 
Hungary . 
♦Irish Fr. St, 
Italj 

Lat\ia . . 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
♦Malta xo) 
Norway . 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Portugal 
Romania . 

I'n Kingdom 
Engl. & W 
Scotland 
•N, Ireland 
Sweden . 
Switzerland 
C/cehosl . . 
Yugoslavia 

Total h lit ope, 

*r S S R . 

Canada 
United States 

Total AT. A m, 

♦China . . 
♦Cyprus. . 
Chosen. . 
•Iraq . . 
Japan 
•Palestine. 
Syria Ik Leb, 
♦Trausjord, 

Turkey . 
Total Asia 

Algeria . 
Egypt . . 
♦Eritrea. . 
Libya . . 

F. Morocco 
Tunisia . 

Total Africa 

Argentina 
♦Chile, . . 
♦Uruguay . 

U«. of 8 . Afr. 
♦N.Zealahdy) 
Totals 8 ) 


1937 

1937 / 


1936 

1936 / 

1937 


Aver* 

age 

1931 

to 

*933 

*93*/ 

*932 

to 

*935/ 

*93<> 


1,000 acres 


11 

4,235 

397 

61 

530 

906 

"*220 

324 

1,765 

566 

1,180 

' ’ 483| 
449; 
529 
5; 

’"1491 

122 

3.046; 

194} 

3.780; 

8231 

"! 
255 
11 ’ 
!,658i 
1,0301 


II 
4,04) 
403) 
74 
537 
912 
4,528 
250 
324 
1,837 
511 
1,161 i 
1301 
482; 
468' 
529 
5 
5, 
!49| 
106' 
2 933; 

193 
3.9801 

81 o' 
72 
3 r 
255 
10 ! 
1,565. 
1.051 

22 . 749 ' 22.6041 

|2)21,574L)20.150 ( 

4,331 j 4,432! 
9.959 j 8 372; 

14.290 1 12,804 


13 
3,958 
415 
86 
569 
860j 
4,683! 
263 j 
3!2| 
1,795 
536! 


*937 

*937/38 


1936 

1936/1 
*937 
** 100 I 


Aver 


98.1 

104.8 

98.5 

82.5 
98.8) 
99.4j 

'88.0j 

100.0 

96. 

110.8 


f) Production 


83.7, 

107.0 

95.6 

7Ll| 

93.3 

105.4 

83.7, 

103.7 

98.3 
105.2 

102.4 

94.7 
98.0,1 


*937 

*937/38 


1936 

*936/37 


Average 

193 * 

to 1935 

*93*/3* 

to 

* 935/36 


1,000 centals 


1,152; 101,6! 

124) ... 

510! 100.1 
458: 95.9, 

501 i 99.9 105.5 

8; 100.0' to.3, 

143: W.7 103.8 
69; 116.0! 177.7s; 
2.993, 103.9! 101.8 
i7i: 100 . 4 ; 113.2 
4.411! 95.0; 85.7 
i » ! 

879; 100.5! 93 7 
78, II 1.9) 103 8 
2 1 98.2; 144.6; 
270; 99 6 94 2 

15 102.5 
l .680: 105.9i 
1.043 j 98 0! 98.7}! 

23,102. 100.7 
18.869; 107.1, 


70.3’ 
98 7 


114.3,; 


11 

3,741 1 97.71 
10.5%! 119 0; 94.0 

14,337)111.6\ 99.7| 


14.721; 

* 2,685 j 

' 1 , 866 } 

*795) 

4,408} 

9,754 

2,951! 
271 

"243 

4,201 

* 1,532} 

9,203\ 




1,942! 

213! 


30 

50,011 


16,162 

110 ' 

2,616; 

2.000J3) 

1.918] 

‘ 727; 

4,484j 

9,745 

3,I20| 

282 
91, 

179 

4,104)5) 
741 j 

8,426 

6) 1,925So) 
1781 
49; 

73}**) 
26 


16,329! 91.1 90.1} 

107| 

2,481! 

1.270* 

1,979 
494 

766! 109.3, (03 


1 

102.7; 108 2, 
... ! ... ii 
97.3 94.3 


Cx! 


3,762 | 9SL3: U7.2, 

100 J ! IOSjS 

94.6; 9l.ll 
95.9 88.0 

1*35.31 *59.7, 
102.4: — 
123.5} 

103.$ 

111 . 2 ! 

132.7 


8,988 

3,240] 
' 3081 
56! 
4071 
3,684 
1,240 

8,879\ 

1.7461 
161 
I8| 

76 
27 


55,5771 57,128 


206,7j 

109.1 


100.9 

120.1 


119.6 

1044 ! 


ni6 

101,5 


108 

78.184 

5.505 

’ 7,044' 
24,0301 

‘ 1,807} 
3,836) 
21,963. 
4,963) 
10.412 


5,149 

4,815) 

5.449 

... 

2.864! 

3,091 

28,881) 

957 

19,07!} 

12.902* 
1.770; 

* ’4.306 
181 i 
24.582) 
8.443 

280,381■ 


95 

74.937 

6,130 

1,748 

7,109 

19,803 

37,690 

1,915 

4,165 

22.467 

3,388 

14,514 

2,739 

4,246 

3,639; 

5,128 

65 

83, 

2.531! 

2 , 668 } 

30.8%; 

769, 

35,535| 

14,851! 

1.4781 

62| 

4,4041 

155; 

22.462 

9,322} 

292.672\ 


*937 


* 937/38 


*936 


*936/37 


Average 
* 93 * 
to 1935 

* 93*/32 

to 

* 935/36 


x,ooo bushels 


142 

71,837 

6,123. 

2,016 

6,444 

21.994, 

52,784 

2,280; 

3,958, 

23,516 

4,268 

13,832 

2.836 

4,944 

4,417 

5,369 

99 

113 

2,420 

1,715, 

31,894 

942 

28.929,! 


34,5231 
70,788} 

146,690\ f05,311 i 


41.2651 

105,425 


I 

140.466) 

i 

30,112; 
34,727) 
’ *7,20oJ 

50,375) 

122,423 1 

I 

12,487. 

5,074' 

* * ’ 88 2, 
16,755 
4,409j 

39,607) 

11.905; 


688 } 


14.1501 
5.196* 
440| 
2611 

33,651.5) 
1,6531 
54,91 1 J 

14,330j 
2,169 


226 

162,886 

11,469 

*14,675 

50,064! 

* 3,765 
7.992 

45,758 

10.341 

21,692 

*10,728! 

10,032 

11.353 

142 

* *5,967 
6,439 

60,169 

1,994 

39,732 

26.880) 

3.6871 

* 8.970| 

3771 

51,214! 

17,590} 

584,142) 


198 

156.122 

12,771 

3.642! 

14,810} 

41.257] 

78,523 

3.989! 

8,676! 

46.807! 

7,058} 

30.238) 

5,707) 

8.845, 

7.580! 

10,683) 

134 

173! 

5,273! 

5.559 

64.367! 

1,603} 

74,033} 

30.940) 

3,080) 

130 

9.175 

322} 

46.797! 

19,421} 

609,738\ 


85,9691 

219,635} 


2951. 

I49,66ifl 

12,757 

4,1991 

13,426 

45,821 

I09.96S 

4,75C| 

8,2451 

48,991 

8,8921 

28,81® 

5,908 

10,30d 

9,202 

11,185 

207 

2 %[ 

5,042 

3,571 

66 , 447 !: 

I.962): 

60,270|j 

33.1711 

3.381 

9! 

9.889 

528ji 

55.354 

18.665 

610.845 


*937 

*937/38 


1936 

I 93 $/| 

*937 

xoo 


Aver. 

xoo 


71.922! 

147.475 


114.0 

104.3 
89.8| 

*99.1 

121.3 

9*4.4) 

92.1 
97.8 
146.5 

71.7 

1*21*3 
132 3 
106.3' 
105.9 

113* 2 
1)5.8 
93.5 
124.4! 

53.7 

869 

1197 

97*8 

117.1 
1094) 

90.6; 


76.4 
108.8 

89.8 

1*09.3 
109.3 

79.3 

96.9 

93.4 

116.3 

75.3 

104.2 
109.0 
101.5 

68.7 

1*18.3 
1802 
90.6 

101.7 

65.7 

81.0 
108.8 

90.7 

71.4 

92.5 
94.2 

95.81 95.6 


305,604) 219.397 


601,694 ! 580,836} 


179.400) 

908! 

22,292} 

12,125,3) 

33,098 
1,216 
6.792} 

171) 

50.788 

112,970) 98,117^ 

16,486' 
4,847, 
331! 
1,019 
25,173, 
5,027; 

52,552) 

13,694 
2,394 
129 

630, 
306|! 
593,855 


292,642 373.756 
1.891 
46,442 
25.262 
68,955 
2.534 
14,151 
... i 772 
104,949 j 105,810 

255.051 } 235,358 


“I 

*62,734j 
‘72.349! 
*15,019! 


303,60711 ... j ... 
71,84611 119.5! 119.7 
210,785;) 148 9} 1042 

282,631 1739 3 ! 108.1 


26.0151 

10,571; 

* Y.837! 
34,907: 
9,186} 

82,5/6' 

24,803 


1,434} 

1.253,550} 


29,480! 

10,825! 

916 

543 

70,108 

3.445 

114,401 j 

29,855 
4,519 
794 j 

1.337; 3 ) 
778 


361.5511 
1.61® 
47,038!, 
) 13,435} 
75,683! 
2.178* 
13,170)1 
U14;; 
68 ,$ 22 ;* 

204.413 jj 

34,347}, 

10,098! 

68^j 
2.12 4 
) 52,444): 
10,472-, 

109,48$ 


58,530 
4,987s 
268 
1,31 i 

, — > 63 i 

:l,210,0S6t i,237,2l7j 


78.3} 
135*1 
104**?! 
1*06.1 
99*2! 
108 4 

88.2 

97.7 

338.2, 
49 8 
266.7} 

72.1 

83.1 

107.3 

103.6| 


80.9 
13*3*4 

95.6 

11 Yo 

15*3*2 

124.8 

75.7 

104.7 

66*5 

87.7 

75.4 

86.9 

100.3 

1013 


See notes oh page 9S4. 
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PRODUCTION —* CEREALS 


Area and production of oats. 




f) Area 





f) Production 







Aver¬ 

age 

1931 

0 x _23? 

0 *937/38 


1936 

* 036/37 

Average 
*93* 
to *935 

1931/32 

to 

*935 ^36 


*936 

*9 36/37 

Average 
*93* 
to *935 

*93*/3* 

to 

*935/36 

0 / *937 

*937/38 

COUNrRIl s 

1917 

193 7/ 
*93 8 

1930 

1936/ 

1937 

1935 

1931 / 

193 ^ 

to 

1935/ 

1936 

1936 

*939 
*937 
«* JOO 

Aver 

-^100 

*937 

*937/3« 

*937 

1937/38 

*930 

* 936 / 
103 * 

«- IOO 

Aver 


2 

000 acres 



1,000 centals 

| x,ooo bushels 



Albania . . 

24 

25 

24 

97 2 

• 

1 1007 

| I 

181| 190 

234 

565 

1 

595 

730 

422.261 

i 95 0 

77 4 

Germany. 

7.030 

6,866 

7,791 

102 4 

90.2 

129,3781 123,865 

135,125 

404,30*1 

, 387,074 

1 104.5 

95,7 

Austria „ 

698 

713 

755 

97.9 

92.4 

9,1161 9 421 

9.180 

28 48* 

29,439 

28 687 
47,640 

, 96.8 

99,3 

•Belgium 

521 

534 

648 

97.6 

80.5 


12 , 1 % 

15,245 


38,111 



Bulgaria . 

2601 299 

299 

90 1 

90.1 

2.734 

2,998 

2,205 

8,544 

! 9,368 

6,890 

1 *91.2 

124 0 

Denmark. . 

928 

933 

943 

99 5 

98.4 

22 267 

18,437 

22 120 

69 583 

57.616 

69,12 J 

46,169 

l 120 8 ! 100 7 

•Spain . 

1,358 

1,917 




12,183 

14 774 


38,070 

I • 

.. 

Estonia 

358 

34! 

350 

104 9 

102.3' 

3.168 

2.509 

3,106 

9 900 

7,842 

9,706 

126 2! 102.0 

Finland . 

1,122 

1.087 

1,142 

103 2 

98 3 

14.771 

14,357 

14,815 

46.159 

44.864 

46.295 

! 102 9 

99 7 

France , 

7 952 

8.134 

8,312 

97.8 

95.7j 

100 477 

92,914 

105,481 

3H.989 

290,3541 329,626 

, 108.1 

95.3 

Greece . . 

415 

335 

336 

123.8 

123 2 

3,122 

2.081 

2,244 

9.755 

6,502 

7.01* 

, 150 0 

139 1 

Hungary . . 
•Irish Free 

572 

529 

560 

108 2 

102.3 

t 

5,184 

5.776 

6,053 

16,201 

18,049 

18,914 

1 89 8 

| 

85 7 

State 


559 

617 


. 


11,580 

1 3.211 


36,188 

41,283 

| . 


Italv 

1,069 

1,075 

1,093 

99.4 

97.9, 

13,629 

10.5451 12 165 

42,591 

32.952 

38,015 

129 3 

1120 

Latvia 

828 

838 

784 

98.8 

105.7j 
99.4 

8,929 

6,270! 7.808 

27,903 

19,595 

24.401 

! 142 4 

114,4 

Lithuania 

861 

883 

867 

97.6 

8.595 

7 3101 8,274 

26,860! 22,845 

25 856 

11761 1039 

Luxemburg 

65 

65 

69 

100.0 

94.1 

924 

836 

1 , 002 ! 

2 8871 2.612 

3 132 

110 5 

922 

Norway . 

211 

210 

231 

100 3 

91 4 

4,260 

3 775 
6,988 

3.8351 

13,314 

11,797 

11.983 

1129 

HU 

Netherlands. 

358 

333 

339 

107 4 

105.7 

9,420 

6.277* 

29.438 

21 836 

19,615 

134 8 

150 1 

Poland 

5.672 

5.572 

5.458 

101.8 

103.9 

53,132 

58,204 

55,256! 

166 035 

181,887 

172,675 

91 3 

96.2 

Portugal 

723 

657 

442 

110.1 

163.6 

2,360 

1,847 

1 ,% 2 | 

7 376 

5 770 

6.132 

127.8 

120 3 

Romania 
United Kin¬ 
gdom: 

Engl and 

1,906 

1,986 

2,035 

96.0 

93.71 

8.388 

18,676 

14 446j 

1 

26,211 

58 362 

45,144 

44 9 

58 1 

Wales . 

1,222 

1,420 

1,510 

86 1 

81.0, 

21 , 011 . 

24,192 

26 746, ! 
15,1781 

65,660 

75,600 

83 580 

869 

78 6 

Scotland . 

819 

829 

840 

98.8 

97.4 

14,918' 

14,381 

46 620 

44,940 

47 432 

103.7 

98 3 

*N. Ireland 

257 

265 

282 

96.9 

91.01 


5.796 

5.87« 


18,112 

18,370 


Sweden 

1.641 

1,654 

1,629 

99.2 

100.7, 

27,673 

27,293 

25,755! 

8b.476 

85.291 

80 484 

1014 

107 4 

Switzerland 

Czecho¬ 

27 

26 

35 

104.1 

77 5 | 

514 

440 

647, 

1,605 

1,375 

2.02 2 

116 8 

794 

slovakia . 

1.920 

1,888 

1.972 

101.7 

97 4 

30,255 

26,860 

29,417 

94 547 

83.938 

91,928 

112 6 

102 8 

Yugoslavia . 

846 

890 

902 

95.0 

93 81 

6,565 

7,342 

6.686 

20.517 

22.942 

20.894 

89.4 

98 2 

TotalEurope 

37.536 

37,588 

38,718 

99 9 

96 9\ 

500,971 

487,507 

516,017 

1,565,528 1,523,445 

1,612,538 

1028 

97A 

•U.S S R . 

2 ) 43,193 

2 ) 43,525 

42,460 

99.2 

101.7, 



329.727 



1,030,389 



Canada . . 

13,048 

13.118 

13.468 

99 5 

96 9 

93 319 

92.405 

118,509 

291 62V 

288,764 

370,342 

101 0 

78.7 

United States 

35.079 

33,370* 37,553 

105 1 

93 4, 

94 31 

366,720 

251,362 

310,094 

1,146 000 

785.506 

969,044 

145 9 

1183 

Total N Am 

48,117 

46,488\ 51,021 

103 5 

460,039 

143,767 

428,603 

1,437.622 

1 074,270 

1,339.386 

1338 

1073 

•China . . . 

2,428 

2.628, 

t) 2,497 

92 4i 

97 3| 

18,794 

19,881. 

0 19 181 

58,732 

62,129 

3 ) 59,941 

94 5 

980 

Syria & Leb. 

27 

28 

30 

91.9 

87.61 

237 

241 

278 

741 

752 

868 

98 4 

85.4 

Turkey . 

554 

1.099 

431 

50 4 

127.7 

5,307 | 

4,751 

3,715' 

16,583 

14.846 

11,611 

111.7 

142.8 

Algeria. 

477 

473 

476 

101.0 

100.3 

2.866' 

3,869. 

2.931 
5) 497 

8.957 

12.090 

9,160 

74.1 

97.8 

Fr. Morocco 

94 

80 

5) 66 

116.8 

— 

926 

425/ 

2 894 

1,328 

5) 1,552 

2180 


Tunisia . 

91 

62 

65 

148.0 

141.5 

628 

220 

481 

1,963 

689 

1,502 

285 0 

130.7 

Total N. Air 

662 

6/5 

607 

107 6 

108 9 

4,420 

4,514 

3,90$ 

13814 

14,107 

12,214 

97.9 

1131 

Argentina 
•Chile . . 

6) 3,254 

6) 3,158) 

6)3.434 

IQ3 1 

94 8, 

15.653 

17,461 

19,061 

48,915 

54,564 

59,566 

89.6 

82.1 

289 

282 

202 

102 4 

143 1 


2,206 

1,966 

6,894 

6,144 



•Uruguay . . 


213 

181 

... 


* ’ i 

1,449 

841 


4,529 

2.628 

, . , 

... 

Un. ofSj. Afr 
•New 

i ... 

614 

3) 479 



2,332 

2 344 

3) 2,560 

72289 

7.325 

$) 7,999 

995 

91.1 

Zealand 7 ). 

286 

316 

371 

90.5 

770 

... 

1,410 

1,311 

... 

4,407 

4,096 

..9 

... 

Totals §) 

$0,774 

89,5$0 

94,722 

101.3 

95.8 

988,959 ( 

860*585 

974*143 

3*090*492 

2*689309 

3*044*102 

114*9 

101*1 


(f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, single years referring to the northern hemisphere, double years to 
the southern. — •» Countries not included in the totals. — i) In calculating the totals account has beer* taken of the 
probable area cultivated in tome countries for which estimates of production are available but not those of area* 
w) Winter crop. — f) Spring crop. — x) Including spelt. — a) Area provided for in the Plan — 3) Average of three 
years. — 4) Cultivation by Europeans only — 5) Incomplete data — < 5 ) Area sown. — 7) Area Includes that for 
Chaff, hay, feeding-off, etc. — 8) Year * 933 * 34 - — 9) Average of two years — 10) Barley and media* — xi) Average 
of four years 
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year's. The same is true of the other cereals with an increase in barley for malting at 
the expense of ordinary barley 

Sprouting was generally good and the situation was considered generally satisfac¬ 
tory at the end of the month. 

The first half of December was rather wet with floods in some places Dry, cold 
weather set in after the middle of the month. These conditions do not appear to 
have appreciably changed the situation, which remained good 

Greece The reports received at the end of December on the production of cereals 
in 1031 report a further very slight reduction in estimates for all cereals, with the 
exception of an increase for wheat The sowing of winter cereals was finished at the 
end of November in good conditions almost everywhere, in spite of frequent rain. 

According to the estimate of December, production of meslin is estimated at 
about 986,000 centals (1,700,000 bushels) against 853,900 (1,472,300) and 757,400 
{1,305,900), percentages, 115 5 and 130.2 

Hwntfarv Following the very hot, dry weather at the beginning of November, 
the weather became exceptionally wet throughout the country The rainfall in the 
first three weeks of November was above average throughout the country In 2/3 
of the countrv the rainfall was double the average and in % it was treble. The 
temperature was very high in the first week of November, but after 11 November 
it fell sharply The wet weather hindered field work (particularly autumn ploughing) 
and also sowing, in districts where it had not been completed at this period On the 
whole, winter cereal seeds sprouted evenlv, the growth of those sown early w r as ad¬ 
vanced On 20 November, late sown crops were also growing well. In some pro- 
\imcs, rather large areas are reported to be under water Damage by frost, field- 
mice and insect pests is insignificant 

(Telegram of 20 December) Crop condition of cereals is satisfactory 
Irish fhee State The weather during November W’as dr\ and mild and excep¬ 
tionally favourable for all field operations, and germination was satisfactory 

Italy In the first fortnight of November the weather was still unfavourable for 
c< real crops, particularly m north and central Italy, and excessive rain hindered sowing 
111 the plains However, despite the unfavourable weather, wheat sown earlier showed, 
with few exceptions, a very regular and even germination weed infestation is 
leported Sowing of other winter cereals had finished and crops had sprouted well. 
J11 south Italy also the weather was not always favourable for sowing, but in the 
islands rain was almost everywhere beneficial for sowing of cereals Kain was heavy 
m most places 111 the second half of November Attacks of Agnate* hneatus, though 
onh of slight extent, were reported among tlie first sowings Growth is suffering 
owing to excessive moisture, particularly in low lying areas 

/ atria November was marked by rather high temperatures and heavy ramfall 
There was a thin snow cover on fields at the middle of the month but this had disap¬ 
peared by the beginning of the third decade The crop condition of winter wheat 
on 15 November w y as average according to 15 per cent of the crop reporters, above 
average according to 82 8 per cent and below average according to 2 2 per cent 
Corresponding figures for winter rye were 27 3 per cent, 68.1 per cent and 4 b per 
cent According to the most recent estimate, the production of meslin this year is about 
2 *533*6oo centals (4,368,300 bushels) against 1,879,900 (3,241,200) in 1936 and 2,038,000 
(3,513,800) on the average of the five years ending 1935* percentages, 134,8 and 124,3. 

Lithuania' Weather conditions in November were normal. In the first decade of 
the month the weather was warm and dry. In the second, the temperature fell and there 


** St. 22 l»gt. 
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was some rain. In the third decade there was a little snow; the temperature oscillated 
around zero. The germination of crops was even but in some places the pack of 
rain rather affected it. 

Poland The warm autumn generally encouraged the growth of the winter crops, 
though in the north-east there was a shortage of soil moisture which had an unfavour¬ 
able effect on the later sown winter crops. In central, western and southern areas, 
the adequate soil moisture and the warm weather accelerated growth. In many 
places the early sown winter crops grew too rapidly and had to be mown or pastured 
(about 40 per cent, of the crop reports). Between 15 October and 15 November, 
growth and condition of winter cereals improved. For wheat, rye and barley, con¬ 
dition, which was 3.5 on 15 October, rose to 3 9 for rye and to 3.6 for wheat and barlev. 
Conditions on 15 November last year were as follows wheat and rye 2,8, barley $ o 

Portugal Sowings of wheat and other cereals proceeded regularly during October. 
The first sowings sprouted well. 

Romania: On 10 December, the seedlings of winter cereals were growing well. 
The soil moisture was sufficient. The .sowings will be well grown when they reach the 
winter period. At that date, it was estimated that the acreage under^winter Wheat this 
year was 10 per cent, larger than last. For the 1937-38 season a gradual increase 
in the mechanisation of Romanian agriculture (purchase of tractors, etc ) is reported. 

United Kingdom • The weather during November in England and Wales was ge¬ 
nerally open and dry. There was a fair amount of night frost and temperatures, as 
a whole, were about or somewhat below T normal. The rainfall generally was low and 
sunshine variable. Widespread fog was experienced on several occasions, in particular 
in the Midlands and south of England towards the close of the month The conditions 
allowed good progress to be made with all farming operations. Autumn sowing and 
cultivation are well forward for the season and the lifting of sugar beet has not retarded 
the sowing of com to any great extent. Early sown corn has germinated well and 
appears generally a good strong plant. The revised estimated of the 1937 wheat 
crop now puts production slightly above last year’s and within 1 per cent, of the five 
year average. Increases were made also in the estimates for barley and oats 

Vugoslatia During the first half of November, weather was generally dn and 
sunny with variable but rather low temperatures. Rain and snow on heights, accom¬ 
panied by morning fog and frost did not impede sowings in the second half of the 
month. Sowings were nearly finished at the end of the month in good conditions 

U. R> R . S. On 30 November, threshing was finished over an area of 19-2.997,000 
acres, or 8t> per cent, of the area harvested On 15 November sowing of winter 
cereals was finished over an area of 89,557,000 acres, or 08 per cent, of the plan, 
against 92,614,000 or 98 per cent of the plan, sown at the same date last year 
At the middle of the second decade of November, snow fell in the north and with 
a steady drop in temperature the snow lme at the end of the first decade of Dec¬ 
ember passed south of Kiew to Kursk, Penza and to the north of Orenburg, and 
then entered the Asiatic territory of the Union. In the period from the second decade 
of November through the first decade of December, there was heavy rainfall parti¬ 
cularly in the east and centre of the European territory. 

According to the meteorological bureau of Ukraina, the condition of winter 
cereals at the beginning of December was good throughout the Union. This autumn 
there was hardly any excessive growth of seedlings. The recent rains in Ukraina provided 
reserves of sub-soil moisture. Weather was still fine at the beginning of December 
and assisted the later sowings. 
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America, 

Argentina: Conditions during the present season have been very variable. The 
beginning of the season was generally unfavourable owing to the prolonged drought 
which made the preparation of the land and sowing difficult particularly in Cdrdoba 
Santa F£, La Pampa and especially in the province of Buenos Aires. The condition 
of the crops was rather precarious up to mid-September, particularly in the first two 
provinces, where germination and growth were seriously affected by the extremely dry 
weather; in the province of Buenos'Aires crop condition varied from average to good. 
Thereafter general rain fell and permitted, though late, sowing and resowing on land 
that had suffered most severely Tois is the explanation of the large increase be¬ 
tween the first estimate of area sown published at the enl of September and the two 
next estimates published on 28 October and 26] November. Repeated frosts at the 
end of October and in the first two weeks of November considerably damaged the 
crops, particularly in the province of Buenos Aires and some parts of Ctodo&a. 
Thus, in spite of the increase in the area sown to wheat this year (8 and 5 per cent, 
respectively) over 1936-37 and the previous five year {average, this season’s crop, 
according to the first estimate ^published by the Argentine Government, shows |a 
decrease of 23 and 15 per cent, below last season and the average respectively. The 
corresponding decreases in production of other cereals are. rye 39.5 and 54 9 per 
cent; oats 11 4 and 17.9 and barley 16.9 and 13.1 per cent. 

Wheat conditions have improved since the rams of (>jDecember, especially in 
the southern parts of Buenos Aires, but there is no improvement in the north of that 
Province where half the crops has been harvested In the southwest harvesting has 
begun and yields are poor. 

In the province of Santa Fe yields are bad in the north but excellent in the 
south, the quality is good 

In the province of Cordoba the yields are poor in the south, but in the east they 
are surprisingly good. 

In Ktitre Rios harvesting is making normal progress and yields are generally 
good except in the north where there has been partial damage 

In the Pampa yields are low in the north, but the quality is good. In the centre 
and south rains have improved the crop, except where it was affected b\ frost. 

Canada: According to the most recent estimate, the area of meslin this year was 
about 1,128,200 acres against 1,172,800 acres in 1936 and an average of 1,171,700 acres 
in the five years ending 1935. percentages, 96.2 and 96.3 The corresponding production 
is estimated at about 16,375,000 centals (36,389,000 bushels) against 15,138,000 centals 
(33,639,000 bushels) and 17,001,000 centals (37,787,000 bushels), percentages, 108 2 
and 96.3. 

The area under buckwheat was about 395,500 acres against 398,000 acres in 1936 
and 378,000 acres on the average of the five years ending 1035; percentages, 09 4 and 
104.7. The corresponding production is estimated at about 3,611,000 centals (7,522,000 
bushels) against 4,128,000 centals (8,601,000 bushels) and 4,339,000 centals (9,039,000 
bushels); percentages, 87.5 and 83 2 

Untied States: The area of winter wheat sowings for harvest in 193 8 is estimated 
at 57,492,000 acres. Compared with the area sown a year ago, now estimated to have 
been 57,6x2,000 acres, this shows a decrease of o 2 per cent but it is 25 4 per cent, above 
the average sown area of the five years ending I 935 ’ 3 6 ( 45 ^ 3 ^°°° acres). The con¬ 
dition of the crop on 1 December was 76 per cent, of the normal against 75.8 lastjyear. 

The rye sowings this year are estimated at 6,869,000 acres compared with 7,593*°°° 
acres last year and an average of 5,756,000 acres (percentages, 90.5 and 119-3)* These 
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estimates relate to the total acreage of rye sown for all purposes, including an allow¬ 
ance for spring sown rye. 

The condition of the rye crop on i December was 75 per cent of the normal against 
71 a year ago. 

Asia 

Palestine Weather conditions in November were normal, with good general rains 
and mild temperatures. Preparatory work and autumn sowings were carried out in 
excellent conditions Dry sowing (afir) was somewhat curtailed owing to early rains, 
but these left the land in perfect condition for ploughing for winter sown wheat 
Germination took place in very regular conditions 

Africa 

Algeria November was marked by very variable temperatures but generally 
fine, dr> weather except at the beginning of the month, when it was wet m the west, 
the outflow from springs was very reduced at the beginning of the month Preparatory 
work and sowing were carried out in good conditions in the departments of Oran 
and Alger, but in the department of Constantine sowing had hardly begun at the 
end of November in certain European holdings and drought had prevented field¬ 
work, particularly on nati\ e holdings Sprouting was even and normal in the west 
in Oran, in Alger, seeds have not all germinated owing to drought 

Eg\ pt In spite of the delay in the preparation of the land and sowing caused 
by rainfall, especially at the end of October, the general sowing of the wheat < rop 
was terminated in Dower and Upper Egypt while the late sowing was commenced 
The general sowing is still being carried out in Middle Egypt Irrigation ot the earlv 
cultivations and manuring of a few fields are active Germination and growth are satis¬ 
factory. Sowing of the barley crop was in active progress during November, as most of 
the areas in the south of the Delta and Upper Egypt were sown, while the general 
sowing is progressing in the rest of the localities (Termination and growth are satis¬ 
factory Harvesting of mh millet is general in Middle Egypt and it was begun in a few 
areas in Upper Egypt The yield per acre is expected to exceed the average sliglitl) 

French Morocco Crop condition was satisfactory at the beginning of December, 
brairds were vigorous and regular 

Fumsia October and November were characterized by rather high temperatures 
at certain periods and by rather low minima at others Rainfall was slight in general 
and its inadequacy impeded sowing At the end of November, sowings were finished 
<m European holdings in the north (Birerta) but were not finished everywhere on native 
land. The same was true of the centre (Tunis and Kef) where it was estimated that 
40 per cent of the area could not be sown in normal conditions In the south (Susa 
and Sfax) the sowings were reduced and owing to the lateness of the season an appreci¬ 
able increase was not expected 

In the centre and south, many European fanners had to sow on dry land In the 
north sprouting of European crops was variable according to district, good in Bizerta 
uneven but still satisfactory in Beja and poor elsewhere (SuV-el-Khemis and Suk-el Arba). 

Union of South Africa Following the exceptionally dry winter this year, drought 
conditions were still prevailing in many parts of the Union on 1 November Winter 
cereals have mostly dried up or been fed ofl to stock, owing to lack of other feed, except 
in the south and south-west of Cape Province and parts of Transvaal Ploughing for 
summer crops was also delayed in many areas because the ground was too hard and dry 
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Current information on maize. 
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*933/36 


1935/36 
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*936 





*93 0/ 

«ge 





*937 
—100 

i 00 







*937 
*» 100 



1,000 acres 


1,000 centals 

x,ooo bushels 


Albania . . 

219 

207 

195 

105 4 

112.4 

2,528 

2.547 

2.423 

4,514 

4.549 

4,327 

99.2 

1043 

Austria . . 

159 

158 

158 

100.9 

100 4 

3995 

3 767 


7,134 

6.727 

5.340 

106 0 

133.6 

Bulgaria . . 

1.653 

1,653 

1.757 

100.0 

941 

18,491 

19,213 

19,952 

33,020 

34,310 

35,629 

96.2 

92.7 

•Spain . . . 

•. • 

* ■ * 

1,076 

99 4 


15,640 

27,929 

T 


France. . . 

839 

844 

844 

994 

ii,072 

if,712 

11,253 

21 557 

20,914 

20,095 

103 1 

107 3 

Greece . . . 

l ) 652 

*) 639 

*) 614 

102.0 

106 1 

5,088 

6,326 

4,616 

9,085 

11,297 

8.244 

804 

110.2 

Hungary 

2,956 

2.810 

2,812 

105.2 

105.1 

59,347 

57,168 

40,898 

105,977 

102,086 

73,033 

103 8 

1451 

i«*iy ■ J l\ 

3.(68 

458 

3,236 

445 

3.246 

344 

97 9 
102 9 

97.6 

H3 0 

; 74,957 

1 60,133 
1 7.133 

53,96® 

4,568 

| 133.853 

i 107,380 

1 12.737 

96,372 

8.156 

1111.4 

1281 

•Poland. . . 

228 

218 

232 

104 7 

98 2 

... 

2,314 

2.063 

- V * 

4,132 

3,684 


r f t 

•Portugal . . 


1,057 

1,014 




6,767 

7,715 


12,084 

13,778 



Romania. . 

12.795 

12,999 

12,124 

98 4 

105 5 

93,371 

123,724 

118,327 

166,734 

220.936 

211,299* 

75.5 

78.9 

•Switzerland. 


2 

2 



47 

55 

83 

98 


161.1 

Czecho- ( 4) 

239 

211 

*) 205 

im 

U'6 3 

4,930 

4,163 

•) 3.060 

8.804 

7,433 

•) 5,464) 

1184 

Slovakia 1 •>} 

217 

1921*) 160 

112 6 

135 4 

2,636 

2,760 

•) 1.614 

4,707 

4.928 

•) 2.883 

95 5 

1633 

Yugoslavia 

6.529 

6,683 

6,215 

97 7 

105 1 

117,572 

114,21! 

87,114 

209,951 

203,949 

155,561 

102 9 

135.0 

Total Europe 

29,884 

50,077 

28,674 

99 5 

104 2 

594.987 

412,857 

550.785 

' 705,356 

757246 

626,403 

! 957 

1126 

*V S.S R. . 

r ) 6.618 

T ) 6,799 

9.181 

97.3 

72.1 

... 

... 

86,463 



154.398 


... 

Canada 

166 

164 

145 

100 7 

113 9{ 

3.636 

3,406 

3.374 

6 492 

6.083 

6 025 

1067 

107 8 

United States 

93.810 

93,020 

102.079 

1008 

91 9 

1,481.200 

843.970 

1.307.192 

2,645,000 

1,507,089 

2,334.271 

175 5 

113 3 

•Mexico 

... 

... 

7.786 

... 


41,597 

... 

74,281 

... 

... 

Total A*. Am. 

95,976 

95,184 

102,224 

1008 

919 

1,484,856 

847.576 

1.310.566 

2,651.492 

1,515,172 

2,340.296' 

1752 

1133 

•China . . . 

... 

11,506 

1U85 




847,576 

138,958 


241,333 

248,140 



•Manchukuo. 


3,199 

2,736 

... 


45,856 

46.772 

38.313 

1 8*1,886 

1 ... 

83,522 

68.416 

*980 

119 7 

•Palestine 

.»- 

*) 12 




•) 64 

114 



•Syria & Ub. 


37 

59 




402 

585 

1 

719 

1.045 



Turkey. . . 

»} 988 

1,041 

987 

950 

1002 

i 3.075 

15,120 

10,673, 

’ 23,349 

27,000 

19.0591 

86 5 

122*5 

Total Asia 

988 

1,041 

987 

950 

100 2 

13.075 

15,120 

10,675 

25,549 

27,000 

19.059 

86 5 

122 5 

•Algeria . . 


16 

21 

I0V8 



77 

126 


137 

225 


... 

•Egypt { «J 

i *597 

1,570 

1,819 

87 8 


34.990 

37,98! 

* . 

62.483 

67,8233 



9 

10 

,.. 



181 

18! 


323 

324) 



•Eritrea . . 

... 

20 

26 



• • ♦ 

90 

214 

3,997 

161 

382t 


• s » 

•Kenya iz) . 



136 



2.238 

1,727 

1,852) 

3.084 

3.307^ 

1296 

1208 

French Mo¬ 







1 I 

1 




rocco . . . 
•Italian So¬ 

1,087 

1,124 

911 

96.7 

1194 

2,932 

6,644 

3,443 

5,236 

1 

11,8651 

i 

6,!48| 

I 

44 1 

85 2 

malia . . 



30 




220 

322 


394| 

574 



Tunisia 13) • 

67 

44 

48 

150 0 

139 3 

132 

77 

m 

236 

138 

232 

171 4 

101*7 

Total AT. Afr. 

1,154 

U68 

959 

987 

120,7 

5,064 

6,721 

3.5731 

5,472 

12.005 

6 . 38 a 

456 

85 7 

•Argon- f j) 


(15,973) 

(16.266) 




_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

tiaa \ 14) 


11,930 

if 152 




201,387 

187,441 


359,621 

334.718! 


... 

•Chile. . . . 

... 

121 

121 

... 

... 

... 

1,495 

1.521 

... 

2,670 

2^7I71 ] 

... 


•0n. of S, Afr. 

,., 

M )5,808 

“)5,839 

... 

... 

... 

49,626 

33,975 

... 

88,618 

60.669! 


.. 

Totals . . 

126,002 

125,470 

132,844 

100.4 

1 

94.8 

1 , 895,962 

I 

1 , 282,074 

i 

l„ 67 $ # 59 s| 

3 , 385,649 

2 , 289,421 

2 , 992 ,B 8 j 

147.9 

113.2 


• Not Included In the total. — *) Area sown. — a) Maize sown in spring. — 3) Maize sown in summer. — 
4) Crop grown alone. — 5) Mined crop. — 6 ) Average 1934 and 1935 — 7) Area fixed by the plan. -~ 
8) Average tg$x to 1933 and 1933, — 9) Unofficial figure. — 10) AW* maize, — xx) Sep maize. — 12) Culti¬ 
vation by Europeans. — 13) Maize and sorghum. — 14) Area harvested. 
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Greece The late-sown tnaize harvest was finished almost everywhere at the 
middle of November. 

'Argentina (telegram of 17 December). Crop condition of maize was good, but 
the growth of the plants was retarded. 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details onfthe maize 


area 

acres acres 

Area harvested in October. 3*8,300 385,000 

Area harvested from 1 January to 31 October 4,400,700 1,801,100 

Area r of standing crops at the end of October . 1,460,700 1,703,800 


Egypt Harvesting of nth maize is approaching termination in Lower Egypt, 
it is general in Upper Egypt. Stripping, drying and storing are in progress The 
yield per acre is expected to be about 4 per cent above the average. fl| 

Union of South Africa • Following the exceptionally dry winter this year, prospects 
for the maize cr6p are poor Ploughing has been delayed in many parts because 
the ground is too hard and dry. 


Current information on rice. 

British (iuiana It was reported in October that reaping of the autumn rice crop 
had begun and good yields were being obtained 


Area and production of nee. 


PRODUCTION OP ROUGII RICI 


Aver 

age 

Countries* * 937 / 3 # * 93 6 /37 193 r/3 


AWf % *937/38 A ' erd *1 A 'erage % 

agC * , 1( >3 r U , „ 1931/32 

I9 3 r/3. - 1937 3# I93t> / 17 1937/3# 193*5/37 . - 

to to 

to 1936/ Aver , 1936/ lAver 

IQ ,-/,g 19^5 Vi 1935 

*935/3° roaV Acre la*? afifC 


1937 age 
-100 100 


I 000 centals 


i.ooo bushels of 43 lb 


! 1937 

«• 100 ** 100 


Bulgaria 
Italy . 
Yugoslavia 

United States 

Burma 
Chosen 
India *) 

Iudo-China 
Armam (xst 
semester) 
Tonkin (5th 
month) . . 
Japan 
Taiwan *) 

Egypt. . 


14 221 18, 

344 358 340 

') 9 l ) 9 ( l ) 6 


*)I2,725l 12,108 12,666, 
4,015, 3,924 4,128' 

64.846 65,125, 63,372 


I 4 ) 799| l,006i 


•) 1.0491 1256 1,198 

7.874i 7,859 7.870 

727 745, 706 


272 

457 

345 

605 

1.015 

76' 

17.284 

16,181 

15,074 

38,4091 

35 957 

33,4<*< 

- 1 

63 

74 

1 

140 

16 

23 852, 

21,075| 

18,154 

53 004 

46,833* 

40,34! 


! 59 5; 788 
106 8 1147 


706 97 61102 9 

1 

378 55 1, 71 2 


100 5 *>173,065 158.3811 
97 3 107,778 79 251 


84 8 *) 6621 9,293 

87 6 s ) 11,875 13,390 
100 1 269 145, 275 547 


160,224) 2)384,588 
69 570 239,502} 
870,058 . 12, 


351,951 356,047 
176,111 154,598 
,111,632 1,933.424 


113 2j 1314 

109 3 1080 
136 O' 154 9 


7,6841 *) 14.712 20,650 17.075 712[ 86 2 


13 407 s ) 26.388 
242.01ft 598 088 
16,881 40.112! 


29.756 29,792 
612,313 537,789 
43.085 37.512 


88 7 8 $J 6 

977, 111 2 
93 1 106 9 


x) Area sown — a) Third report - 
6) First crop. 


3 ) First report — 4) Preliminary data. 


33.943 23277 jj .. I 

— 5 ) Final estimate 
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Burma (Telegram of zo December): According to the third forecast, 12,748,000 
acres were sown, of which 23,120 acres were damaged, leaving the area likely to mature 
at 12,725,000 acres. Production is estimated at 12,859 million pounds of rice and 
rice products. The exportable surplus is estimated at 7,728 million pounds of rice 
and rice products, an increase of tg o per cent, on the 6,496 million of last season 
and an increase of 7 5 per cent, on the average of 7,190 million pounds for the five 
seasons ending 1935-36. It is expected, however, that the unusual late rains will 
diminish the quantity and quality of the exportable surplus, though the damage has 
not yet been estimated. 

Taiwan' Second crop rice was growing in satisfactory conditions. 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the following details on the nee area 


W 1 

acre-. acres 

Area harvested in Octobei — 


Wet padi 

. 

306 200 

311,900 

Dry padi . . 

- • • .... 

2,000 

j, 500 

Area harvested from 1 

fanuary to 31 October - 

- 


Wet padi 

. 

8, T 68,200 

8,237,600 

Dn padi , . 

• 

956.800 

972,400 

Irea ot standing crops 

at the end of October — 



Wet padi 

. . . . . . • 

761,560 

729,500 

l)r\ padi 

• 

208 800 

258 zoo 

fintish Malaya Rainfall 

in October was generally below the 

average for 


month except m localized areas of Negn Seminlan Planting operations progressed 
\ er\ actively m Kedah, Pro\ nice Welleslev and Knan thes were uncompleted in Penang 
The prospects of the crop in Kedah were reported to ha\e been made still worse b} 
the fact that the* fungus diseases which damaged much of the crop last season had 
reappeared in some areas Through much of northwest Krian the crop looked fairly 
promising but was very backward and irregular in the southeast of the district Pros¬ 
pects were good in Penang, while the crop wa*> general!} late in Perak, except in the 
Sungei Manik area of lower Perak where prospects were generally more promising than 
last season In some areas oi Selangor drv weather had somewhat delayed planting, 
but water supplies m October were sufficient to enable planting to be done Crop pros¬ 
pects were fairly good in Negri Sembilan and in Malacca, although in Malacca planting 
was rather later than usual In Penang the dry weather ot August and September had 
a bad effect on the crop in some parts of Lipis district, but prospects were fairly good 
elsewhere except in Temerloh district where the planted area was reported to be much 
smaller than last season In Kelantan, prospects for both dn and wet padi were better 
than last season 

Siam The area cultivated with rice was estimated at the end of October to be 
approximately 7,187,000 acres, an increase on the preceding month of 675,200 acres 
bast year at the corresponding time the cultivated area was 6,865,000 acres, indicating 
an increase in this year's cultivated area over last year's of 322 000 acres The total 
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damaged area is about 608,000 acres, an increase on the preceding month of 2x3,000 
acres, while the corresponding report last year gave the damaged area at 856,000 acres 
or 248,000 acres more than this year The percentage of this damaged area to the 
area planted is calculated at 8 5 as compared with 12 5 per cent at the same time 
last year The crop at the beginning of November was reported to be doing well in 
25 provinces, fairly well in 29 provinces and to be unsatisfactory in 5 provinces One 
province has not reported 

Egypt Harvesting of summer rice (sefi) is over and threshing is approaching 
termination It is expected that the yield per acre will be about 7 per cent abo\ e 
the average of the last five years Harvesting of autumn rice (nili) is terminated in 
the general cultivations and harvesting of the late cultivations, threshing and storing 
are progressing. The yield per acre exceeds the average by 2 per cent 

Madagascar According to the most recent estimate, the area cultivated to rice dur¬ 
ing the year 1936-37 was about 1,200,000 acres against 1,297,000 m 1935-36 and 1,354,000 
on the average of the five years ending 1931-35, percentages, 92 5 and 88 6 The cor¬ 
responding production of paddy is estimated at about 15,000,000 centals (33,300 000 
bushels) against 13,900,000 (20,900,000) and 15,375,000 (34,166,000), percentages 107 9 
and 97 5 


World potato production. 

The information received by the Institute since the publication of the 
November report bears out the optimistic description of the results of the 1937 
crops given in that issue 

Germany further increased its previous high estimate by 60,000,000 centals 
(99,000,000 bushels). This is the highest figure recorded hitherto. 

Austria increased its estimate by about 11,000,000 centals (18,000,000 bush¬ 
els) and England and Wales, Scotland and Eatvia also made upward, if 
smaller, revisions Denmaik has just issued an estimate showing that the 
crop is larger than last year’s and the average. In France the crop though 
it fails to reach either last year’s figure or the five-year average, is better than 
it was expected to be 

The small reductions made by Italy and the United States hardly change 
the total results. World production, excluding the U. S S R., for which 
estimates are as yet unavailable, now reaches 3,489 million centals (5,815 
million bushels) against 3,127 million (5,212 million) in 1936 and an average 
of 3,014 million (5,023 million) in the preceding five years, percentages, 111.6 
and 115.8. 
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Area and production of potatoes. 


COUNTJUES 

Abba 

PkopuctiGn 

*937 

1936 

Aver¬ 

age 

*93t 

to 

*935 

% 1937 

*937 

1936 

Average 

193* 

to 

*935 

*937 

1936 

Average 

*93* 

to 

*935 

% *937 

1936 

** 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

*** 200 

*93$ 

** *00 

Aver¬ 

age 

** 100 

i,ooo acres 

i,ooo centals | 

1,000 bushels of 60 lb. 

♦Albanla . . 


1 ) 

l 




22 

22 


36 

37 




320 

332 

548 

96.4 

58.4 

37,846 

35,928 

56.8l3j 

63.075 

59.878 

94.686 

! 105.3* 66.6 


6.816 

6,569 

6.495 103.8 

105.0 

1,181,529 

985,336 

925,352 

1.969.175 

1*642,194 s 1,542*222 

1119.9 

127.7 

Austria . . 

538 

519 

4% 

103.7 

108.3 

70,989 

52,220 

56.790 

118.313! 87.032! 94.648 

1135 9 

125.0 

♦Belgium . . 

392 

3% 

413 

99.2 

95.1 


71,109 79,253 

... ! 118,512 

132,086 



Bulgaria . . 

43 

39 

35 

109.5 

123.7 

2,968 

2.398 

1.844 

4.946. 3,9% 

3.074 

1 123.8 

160.9 

Denmark. . 

200 

187 

179 

106.9 

111.7 

29,542 

28,407 

26,885 

I 49.236’ 47,343 44.808 

1 104.0 

109.9 

♦Spain . . . 

... 


1.087 

... 




109,215 

... 

... 

. 182,022 


.. ,8 

Estonia . . 

187, 

183 

172 

102.0 

108.4I 

20,198 

22,72) 

19,274 

1 33.663 37.868 32.122 

; 88.9 

104,4 

Finland 

230' 

215 

197 107.0, 116.71 

29,498 

29,158 

24,919 

49.162 48,596 

! 41.531 

1 101.1! H8.7 

France. . . 

3.5121 

3,513 

3.487 

100.0 

100.7; 

324371 

336,227 

346,473 

540,941 560,367 

577,444 

i 96.51 93. 

♦Greece. . . 

58 

48 

42 

119.4 

137.7, 

,s) 1.420 

2,844 

2.085! 

s) 2.2671 4,740 

3.475 

1 _ 

— 

Hungary . . 

731 

733 

715 

99.7 

102 . 2 ! 

57.299 

54,042 

36,914 

95.497! 90.068 

61.5221106.0: 155.2 

•Irish Free 










1 



State . . . 


334 

343 ... 

... 

.. . 

54,232 

56.290 


90.3871 93,829)! ... 


Italy . . . 

965 

979 

1.004 

98.6 

96.1 

63,312 

52,422 

53,116 

105.517 

87,368 : 88,524 > 120.8 

11*9.2 

Latvia . . . 

314 

2 % 

266 

106,l| 118.2 

39.287 

35,5271 29.461 

65.476s 59,210 49.101!: »10.6j 133.3 

Lithuania . 

456 

450! 435 

101.4 

104.9 

35,319 

45,751 

44,120 

92.1% 

76,250 

73.5321 120.91 125.4 

Luxemburg. 

41 

41 41 

100.0 

100.9’ 

4,904 

4,411! 4,170 

8.173 7.352 

6.950 

111.2 

1 117.6 

♦Malta . . . 


10 

7 


... 


570: 541 

... 

95i: 902 

1 

1 ... 

Norway , . 

128 

1271 120 

100.6' 106.5 : 

20,109 

20,852 

19,855 

33.514: 34.753 33.092 

1 96.4; 101.3 

Netherlands 

336 

32 2 

384 

104.3 87.5’ 

55,116 

55.260 

66.669 

91.858 92,099 m,ll3 ; i 99.71 82.7 

Poland. . . 

7.360 

7.150 

6,821 

102.9! 107.9; 

813,350 

755,776 

684,604* 

1.388.889 1,259.601! 1.140,984!! 110 3 121.7 

•Portugal. . 

. • 

78 

79 




11,391 

13,075 

1 ... 

18,985 

21.791! ... 


♦Romania, . 


535 

490 

... 



42,823 

38,101 


71.370 

62,500;* ... 

* „ 

United King- . 












■ 


dour | 












1 


England & I 

455 











; 


Wales . . 

457 

484 

99.7, 94.0 

70,022 

63,034 : 69,700 

116.704 

105.056 

116.166 

: HU 1 1005 

Scotland. , 

135 

133 

140 

101,8 

96.6 

20.653 

22.176 21.634 

34.421 

36,960 

36,057 

' 93. V 95.5 

♦Norther n 














Ireland. . 

125 

132 

136 

95.2 

92.0 


17.576 20,527 


29,293, 34.2121 ... 


Sweden . . 

329 

330 

328 

99.7 

100.3 

38,956 

40.260 41.253 

64.925 67.098 

68.751 

! 96.8> 94.4 

Switzerland. 

121 

117 

114 

103.4 

105.7 

17,970 

12,521 

16.580 

29.949 

20,868 

27.633 

! 143.5’ 108.4 

C/echosl. | 

103 

104 96 

99.3 

108.0 

7.394 

8,995! 6,883 

12,323 

14,991 11.4721 82.2! 107 4 


1.803 

1.772 

1.728 

101.8 

104.3 

231.068 

226.939’ 189.133 

385,105! 378,224: 315.215 

! 101 . 8 , 122.2 

* Yugoslavia. 


648, 612 ... 

... 1 


35.892 

31,593 

... 

59.818 

52.654! ... 

... 

7olal Europe 

25.123 

24.56H 

24385 1023 

103 4^ 

3311,90012.890.361 2,742.442 

^,353,058 4317.172 4.570,649;: 1/1 / j 117 1 

•r s s r. . 

! 

1 - . j 

18.723 

15,539 


j 



1.137,469 

... 


1,895,743 

J 


Canada . . 

53l| 

498 

543 

107.0 

97,7 

42,633 

39.034 

44.246, 

I 71.055; 65.057 

73.744 

1109.2 96.4 

United States 

3,177 

3.058; 3.513 

1 

103.9 

90.4 

234.695 

197.998 

227.441 

391,159 329,997‘ 379,068j 118.5 

103 2 

♦Palestine. . 


4 

1 


... 


198 

55 

I 

33. 

9. 



* Syria and Le¬ 



1 








1 : 


banon . . . 


17 

18 


... 

,,, 

880 

887j 


1,467 

1,47a 


... 

Turkey. . , 

... 

130! 108 

... 


... 

3,956 

2,676 


6.593, 4,4h0j 



♦Algeria $ ®) 

id 

17; 20 ‘ 105.3 

S9.t 


l,005i 896 

__ 

1,675 1,493 




20 

2 A 

i 23 81.8 87.1 


1.549 1.1271 


2,582 

1.878 


... 

♦Tunisia . . 


6 

! 5 ... 

: ... 


209 

130 


349 

217, 



♦Eritrea. . . 


*> 

; *} 



... 

4 1 


7 r 

... 

... 

♦Chile"”. . . 


126; 128 


... 

... 

9,816 10,313 


16,359 

17,188 

•-! 


Totals. . . 

u>m 

28422 

| 28,341 j 102.5 


3,489*228 

3,127,393; 3,014,129 

MI5^72;5,212*226|5^23 ( 46I,t lit* 

115.8 


$) Early crop. — () Late crop. — ♦) Countries not included in the totals — i) Less than 1,000 acres*. 


••• Si. /a Ingl 
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Current information on potatoes. 

Greece: Owing to floods in Kubea, Crete and Naxos (Cyclades) production of 
potatoes this year is reported as slightly lower than last year, despite a considerable 
increase in the acreage. 

Irnh Free State: The potato yield was rather below average. 

United Kingdom: The potato harvest was completed under favourable conditions in 
England and Wales. The quality and keeping condition of the crop is good generally. 
Production is n per cent, larger than bust year’s and equal to the five-year average. 

Palestine: Autumn sown potatoes under irrigation are developing well. 

Algeria . The main potato crop was estimated as average, although the acreage 
is much reduced Early crops—winter crops - liad suffered from drought in unirri¬ 
gated land. 


Sugar production in 1937-38. 

The lifting of the remaining sugar-beet in some cential and northern Euro¬ 
pean countries was considerably facilitated by the generally dry weather con¬ 
ditions of November. Sugar manufacturing is now in full swing and in some 
countries, including Hungary, Finland, Italy and Sweden, it is finished With 
the progress of liftings and transpoit to the factories, it is observed that the 
beet crop in many countries surpassed expectations in yield and, frequently, 
in sugar content. 

In accordance with fresh information, increases have been made in the 
figures of sugar production in Bulgaria, Denmark, France, the Netheilands, 
Poland and Sweden while reductions have been made in those of the United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. In the light of information received from the 
U. S. S. R., the estimate for that country made two months ago will not be 
changed. When these modifications are taken into account, the total production 
of Europe, including the I 7 . S. >S. R., is seen to be 1,200,000 centals (60,000 
sh. tons) above the estimate of last month. It is 10 per cent above last 
year's production and 27 per cent, above the average of the preceding five years. 

As for overseas countries, a slight reduction has been made in the first 
estimate of sugar production in the United States owing to a slight deterio¬ 
ration in the condition of the beet crop. 

World production of beet sugar, as a result of these modifications, is 
8 per cent, above the outturn of IQ36-37 and 23 per cent, above the average. 

♦ * * 

Up to the present, only a minority of the cane-sugar producing countries 
have issued estimates of probable production in 1937-38. However, infor¬ 
mation is available for several countries, including some of the main producers. 
This will give a preliminary, if approximate, idea of the production of the year. 

In Cuba, it is anticipated at present that production in 1937-38 will be 
practically the same as that of 1936-37. The same is true of the Dominican 
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Production of beet-sugar ( raw ). 



| Prodvc now 

j {1 Sept -30 November) 

Total production during 

THB SEASON 

% 1937-38 

COUNTRIES 


i 

*936-17 

1937 * 381 ) 

1935*37 

Average 

1931 - 3 * 

to 1935*3^ 

1936-37 

— zoo 

Average 

«» zoo 



Thousand centals 





Germany . . 


2) 

13 158 

2) 

12,063 

I 

46,609 | 

39 836 

32,914 

117 

142 

Austria . 



2 509 


2.550 

3,351 

3,229 

4,087 

104 

82 

Belgium. 



4.930 


4,714 

5.313 

5,317 

5,308 

100 

100 

Bulgaria ... 



588 


212 

595 1 

246 

505 

242 

118 

Denmark 

. 





5.423 , 

4.987 

3,841 

109 

141 

Spain 






4,519 

4,982 

6,006 

91 

75 

Finland 

. 


165 


187 

220 1 

242 

165 

91 

134 

France . ... 


2) 

569 

2) 

523 

20,686 

19,191 

21,930 

108 

94 

Hungary . 

. 



. 

2,647 

3 170 

2,649 

84 

100 

Irish Free «tate . 



816 


748 

2,066 

2,148 

1,014 

96 

204 

Italv . . 



7 628 


7 585 

7,628 

7,585 

7,422 

101 

103 

Latvia 



781 


680 

1,058 . 

936 

798 

113 

133 

Lithuania . . 



485 


271 

650 

596 

313 

109 

208 

Netherlands. 



4,848 


4,699 

4960 

5,175 

5,002 

96 

99 

Poland 


2) 

3 760 

2) 

2 958 

12 345 1 

10,108 

9,452 

122 

131 

Romania 


2) 

459 

2) 

453 

1,918 

1,737 

2,243 

no 

85 

United Kingdom 


6 351 


7,255 

10 141 

12.991 

10,299 

78 

98 

Sweden ... 





— 

7 165 

6,596 

5.512 

109 

130 

Switzerland 






265 | 

198 

177 

131 

150 

Czechoslovakia 



16 117 


15,627 

16,360 1 

16,019 

14,063 

102 

116 

Yugoslavia 






838 

1 

2,221 

1,749 

38 

48 

Total Europe a) 



- 



154 757 j 

147,510 

i 135,449 

1 105 

i i 

114 

USSR 

. 


52 600 


24 900 

55,116 

44,071 

j 29.733 

125 j 

185 

Total Europe 8) . 

• 





* 209 873 

) 

191,181 

165,182 


127 

Canada 



_ 

1 

| 

_ 

1.213 

1.725 

1,374 


88 

United States 



— 

! 

- 

28 660 

27,911 

27,893 i 

i 103 I 

! 103 

Tolal A orlk A mt nca 

• 

1 

1 

- 

{ 

i 

- 

29 873 

29,636 

29,267 

l 

ioi 1 

102 

Japan 



_ 


_ 

1.168 | 

1,069 

1 675 

109 

173 

lurkev 

• 


— 


— 

1,323 1 

1 

1,453 

1,066 

91 

124 

i 

Total Asta 


i 

- 


- 

I 2,491 | 

2,522 

1,741 

[ 99 

143 

(»L*?bRAl Totais . | 

«) 

! 



_ 

187,121 

179,668 

166,457 | 

I j 

! 112 

8 ) 

1 

— 


— 

1 242,237 

223,739 

196,190 j 

! 108 ! 

123 


a) Not including USSR — b) Including V S S R — i) Approximate data — -e) 1’roductu n to tht cud 
ot Outobtr 


Republic, Java and the Philippines An increase of about 10 pei cent over 
last year is expected m Brazil, Taiwan and the Union of South Africa, 6 pet cent 
in Mauritius, and 5 per cent, in Hawaii On the other hand, a reduction of 
5 per cent, is expected in Puerto Rico and Australia, of 10 pei cent, in Peru 
and 15 to 20 per cent, in Argentina. With these proportions as a basis, there 
is ground for believing that the total production ot these countries, winch, 
taken together, produce about two-thirds of the world output of cane-sugar, 
will be about equal to that obtained m the \eai which is now closing. It 
is not likely that the changes in othei countries will substantially affect Hie 
proportions mentioned above. 


E. R. 
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Current information on sugar. 

Ht 1 1 *non Yields oi sugar-beet are not ven high, but their sugar-content is above 
average so that sugar production per acre will be hardly less than last year, 

France* Unit yields of beet are slightly above those of last >ear and sugar con¬ 
tent is generally higher so that production of sugar will be somewhat larger than 
last year despite the small decline in area cultivated 

Knitcd Kingdom The greater proportion of the sugar-beet crop m Ungland 
and Wales was lilted under good conditions Tin* crop generally is satisfactory, and, 
although the roots are on the small side the a\ erage sugar content is reported to 
be high Pests do not appear to ha\e been much m evidence and bolters are reported 
to be less prevalent than usual The vield per acre is at present expected to be 
about t 8 o centals per acre (<» short tons) 


Area and production of sugar-beet 


Countries 


Production 


1937 


I<n6 


Aver 

age 

19 U 

to 

1935 


1,000 acres 


°„nt 7 |l 

-- \ 191- ! 

I 1 

t A\ Cl - 


I IV’ 


1KC 


Vveragej 

iyo 

to 


1,000 centals 


1937 


*9V* 


Average^ 

1031 
to 
IQ 33 


% 1937 


1 000 *>hoit tons 


r >36 

XOOi 


Acer 
age 
* 100 


(»rrmun 1 ) 

958 

%1 

833! 

99 7 

1150 

308 945 

266,668 

213,6541 

i 15 447 

13,333 

10,683 

( 1159 

144 6 

Vtistriu 

I 100 

93 

Ill 

106 8 

895 

! 21524 

20 117 

24 802 

1,076 

1 006 

1 240 

1 107 0 

86 8 

Belgium 

1 118 

ll/f 

13l| 

100 5 

90 4 

1 

1 32.880 

35 019 

1 

1.644 

1 751 

1 


Bulgaria 

> 25 

13 

23 

184 1 

109 9 

, 3 979 

1 765 

3.779 

1 199 

88 

189* 

>225 4 

105 3 

Denmark 2 ) 

102 

94 

105 

107 7 

9(3 8 

1 48 943 

40,052> 

30,312 

1 2 447 

2,003 

1,516 

122 2 

1615 

1 inland 

8 

8 

6 

106 0 

1290 

!.874i 

1.830' 

1.3811 94 

9) 

69 

102 4 

135 7 

Prance 3 ) 

| 712 

769 

770 

92 6 

92 6u 168 760 

182 023 

187 168, 

j 8 438 

9 101 

9.358 

1 92 7 

902 

Hungary 

1 117 

122 

114! 96 1 

102 f 

24,3 Mi 

24,790 

19 624 

1 1 216 

1,239 

981{ 

98 l 

123 9 

Italv 

317 

299 

230 

, 105 8 

137 7 

l 73 069] 

58,02)i 

53 m 

ibiil 

2,901j 

2 665^ 

125 9 

137 1 

L ltA »u 


29 

28 

I 


1 1 

|2) 5,177 

4,685; 

d 

259! 

234 1 



Lithuania 

20 

,7 I 

H 

> 1143 

173 5 

1 « 

3.758' 

1,9761 


188 

99* 



Netherlands 

103 

106 

103 

1 97 8J 

100 3 

I 3I.2I8 1 

36,117 

34,492 

1,561 

1,806 

1,775 

i 86 4 

905 

Poland 

365 

300 

294 

121 6' 

124 2 

| 

56.938 

53,1721 


2,817 

2.659 1 



\ nit King 




1 

1 

1 



| 





J ugl and W 

307 

349 

323 87 91 

94 9 

! 

75,869* 

63,145 

I 

3,793 

3,257 



Scotl tnd 

7 

7 

4l 107 7 

199 2' 

1 523! 

1 1,525 

732 

76 

76 

37 

99 9 1 

208 0 

Sweden 

| 126 

127 

113 

99 3 

1119 

40 367 

, 39.675! 

35 261 

2.018 

1,984 

1,763 

101 7 

1145 

Switzerland 


4 

4 


* i 

i 

! 1,433' 

1,7491 

, 1 

72 

62 

j 


Czcchoslov 

i 447 

381 

391 

117 4 ! 

114 3 

1 131992 

1 104,928! 

88 225 

6 >99 

5,246 

4,411 

125 8 

149 6 

Yugoslavia 

! 

75 

85 

I 1 



, ,3 ’ 6f7 | 

12 852 

t 

| ( 

681 

643 



I S S R 

4)2,943 

3,104 

3,238 

94 8) 

90 9| 

i 465 177 

371 0391 

243,261 

J 23 259 

18.552 

12,163 

125 4 

1912 

Canada 

47 

56 

49 

1 83 S 

95 0' 

j 8 380* 

1 11 900 1 

9,262 

1 4)9l 

595 i 

463 

70 4 1 

905 

V S A 

759 

776 

799 

97 8j 

95 0 

1 

1 175 %0| 

| 180 560 ( 

175,720 

1 8 798j 

9,028 

1 

8,686 

’”1 

101.3 


1 ) Not including crops for j>ced 2 ) Sugir luct lor foe touts 3 ) 1 winding beets for distilling (averaging 

xo\ooo acren and 28 , 504,000 centals or 1 , 325,000 sh Ions from 1 >30 to 1934 ) 4 ) Area estimated by the Plan. 


Barbados Although fine raims fell throughout the island in October, it was 
expected that owing to previous dry weather the coming sugar crop would be short* 
British Guiana It was reported m October that weather was seasonable for the 
cane grinding, which was general on all the estates 

St Kith Good showers fell in October and the sugar canes greatly improved. 
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Trinidad According to the most recent estimate, production of cane sugar in 
1936-37 was 3,456,000 centals (172,800 short tons) against 3,464,000 (173,200) in 1935*36 
and 2,419,000 (t2T,oqo) on the average of the five years ending 1934-35, percentages 
99 8 and 142,8. 

Taiwan: Cane in old plantations was in satisfactory conditions Growth in young 
plantations was normal. 

Egypt* Growth and maturation progress satisfactorilv m early and general 
cultivations Irrigation and harvesting of the areas devoted of the local consumption 
are active The crop condition is normal 

Madagascar* According to the most recent estimate, the area cut ior the 1937 3 s 
crop is about 34,800 acres against 34,600 in 1930-37 and 30,000 on the average of 
the five vears ending 19*5-36 percentages, 1007 and 116 i. The corresponding pro¬ 
duction of sugar cane is estimated at about 5,595,^00 centals (279,800 short tons) 
against 6,173,000 (308,600) and 4,056,000 (202,800) percentages, 906 and 1379 

A rather important part of the sugar cam* crop is directly consumed bv the 
natives The production of cane sugar this year is about 2*2,000 centals (14,100 short 
tons) against 243 000 (12,100) m 193637 and 193,000 (<>,6o<9 on the a\erage of the 
five >ears ending 1935-36, percentages, 1164 and T 46 3 

Mauritius In October the sugar crop reports continued to be satisfactory, but 
it was stated that late rains would probably reduce the expected outturn 


World wine production in 1937-38. 

While production estimates aie still incomplete, the available information 
on cio]) results is sufficienth extensive and precise to permit a fairh exact estimate 
of total world production of wine for 1937-38 

The crop declarations for France and Algeria give figures distinctly above 
the pessimistic forecasts made 111 mid-Octohei tow aid the end of the vintage. 
The figure for Algeria is given in the accompanying tables In France it seems, 
the total of crop declarations will be in the close neighbourhood of 1,100 million 
Imperial gallons (1,300 million American gallons) Mill ovei 20 per cent below 
the five-vear aveiage but vet\ appieuabh exceeding, by about 200 (250) mil¬ 
iums or 20-25 per cent , last \eai s figure and also exceeding the previous minima 
of 192b and 193b Fiench pioduction in 1937 should thus be of the same order 
as in 1927, 1932 and 193,3. 

The total production of France and its Noith African dependencies Algeria, 
Tunisia and Morocco - should be faith close to 1,500 (1,800) million gallons, 
taking account of quantities not dectaied which were last vear relatively large, 
agamst 1,262 (1,504) million m 1936, 1,831 (2,199) million on the average of the 
five years from 1931 to 1935 and 1,437 (1,725) million in 1926-30. 

On the other hand, Italy lecoids a decrease of 53 (63) million gallons on 
the forecast made at the end of September and the piesent oop would thus 
appear to be as mediocre as last year's and scarcely more than 10 per cent, above 
the previous minimum of 1934. Judging from the partial and unofficial informa¬ 
tion in the accompanying table, the production of Spain will be about average 
and in any case larger than last year, when it seems to have been about 290 
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Area and production of vines for wine 


Akba beaming 

Average % *93 7 
1937 *93& 1911 „ 

__ _ to 1935 *9 37/38 

*937/38 1936/37 1931/32 1936 I aver 

to 1935/36 - a ™ r 

- 936/37 „ f oc 

i,ooo acres «« 100 


Germany 

Austria 

Bulgaria 


Greece 

Hungary 

I tali 1 mam 
J I sec crop 

Luxemburg 

Malta 

Portugal 

Romania 

Switzei land 

Czechoslovakia 

Yugosl ivia 

Total Europe § 10) 
l nited States 11) 

Cyprus 

Xtal Aegean Isl 
Palestine 
Syria A I>bauon 
Turkey 

Total 4 sia § 

Algeria 

French Morocco 
Lib> a 
Tunisia 

Total tstrlh Africa 

Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Peru 
Urugu \y 

Total S mth A met ca 
Union South Afrui 


fOlALS § 10) 


179 

178 102 0 

76 

68 100 3 

235 x) 

217 


(2 362) 1 

.t 

3 358 | 1 


PaontJcxiON op wwb 

1 Average % *937 
*937 *936 j 193* —; . 

_ _ I to 1935 *937/38 

1937/38 1936/37 1931/32 *936 ™_ 

to 1935/36 - 

--936/37 

1,000 Imperial gallons ■* 100 


391 4 ) 

| 5 ) 

2 364 


(1 163) 
3,734 
376 4 ) 
501 5 ) 
2.355 


6) (7 304) 6) (7327)16) 


(1 178) (100 0) (98 7) 
3.820 | 

350 103 9) HI 5 
504 I 

2 440 100 4 I 96 9 
(7,313) (99,7), (99 9) I 
3 1 101 l 977 


02 9 f 55 480 f 72 930* f 66,253 76 1 83 7 

12 1 18 764 20 040 . 24.991 93 6 75 1 

181511 33,216 

- (227 700) (250 065)1 - 

1 f 434 590 

98 7) (456 907) (392 686) (597 116) (116 4) (76 5) 

960 965 1 385 301 

115 f 70 719 t 42 213 t 79 854 167 5 88 6 

f 99845 i 70 127 i 


740 200 

I 100, f 


1 103 7 126 6 


f 1 525 t 1,724 
398 74! 

81 587 173 604 

147 531 190 233 

11131 13 638 

11543 9 489 

85 028 92 469 

2 570000 3 598 000 


3 458 

1 X2) 

497 

1 .) 1 225 is) 

ia) 


846 066 100 0 87 5 

1,724 72 1 63 8 

74! 


n) (27) 13 ) 
105 


902 1 99 9 106 9 ! 
30 

(17) (136 1)0600) 
102 100 0 102 7 

/ 040 || 


404 118 134 1 84 1 

9811 

388 93 7 ! 170 3 

31 861 103 0 1004 


U> 174 577 
19 760 


19235 15 719 

3 , 340,000 4 ^ 204,000 


§) The totals are approximate cither beiause thtv art" based on approximate estimates in the absence of other 
data or because some data of the area and proluction wtrt tbtaitnd bv means of aseragt coefficients 

f Must - The coefficients used for <aicuJatmg tlu totals arc 95 per cent for Germany, >7 5 per cent for Spam, 
94 per cent for Greece, Hungary, Luxemburg 

1) AU Vineyards, including 5000 to 15000 acres of vines for table, grapes - 2) Incomplete figures the 
figure for 1937 is not an official one and is not nbso!utel> comparabb with th< average 1931 to x;35 * 3) Im 

complete figures crop declarations in the four most important depart erne 4) Including the area not bearing 

37 000 acres m 1936, 5,000 acres in 1931 1955 5) Including vines for table grapes 30 000 acres in 1931 19*5 — 

0 ) Vines occupy about 1 $ of this area — 7 ) 19 *) hgure for all vineyards 8) 1932 figure for all vineyards — 
9) Total area for all vineyards The area of vines xn bearing for mm grapes was 42,00 o acres in 1931/1035 ~~ 
to) Not including USSR (90 to no million gallons) — n) Ihc area is that of vines of wmc varieties The 
production includes both that of wineries and home production whuh is also obtained from grapes not harvested 
from the vines above indicated — 12) Not including the quantita s used for making brandy, most important m 
Turkey (4000,000 to 7,000,000 gallons) - 13) For the greater part as mixed crop — 14) Unofficial figure — 
15} Including vines for table grapes 
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(340) million gallons. While the available information for Portugal still indicates 
a crop larger than last year's, though much below the average, the first official 
estimate for Greece greatly exceeds the very pessimistic information given at 
the beginning of October. 

In all, the production of these four countries having a large export would 
thus, taking the very rough evaluation of the Spanish crop at its face value, 
be about 1,300 (1,570) million gallons against rather less than 1,100 (1,300) 
million last year, 1,530 (1,830) million on the average for 1931-35 and 1,520 
(1,820) million for 1926-30. 

It is confirmed, on the other hand, that the production of the Danubian 
lands is generally small, below that of last year in Romania, Yugoslavia and 
Hungary, in all by about 45 (55) million gallons, the present crop would thus 
be scarcely 75-80 per cent, of the 1931-35 average and practically the same as 
the 1926-30 average. The Central European crop - in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germanv and Switzerland - is also mediocre, below that of last year and the 
five-year average of 1931-35 though 20 (25) million gallons above the 1926-30 
average. 

Production of wine in the United States cannot yet be estimated but 
everything — the abundant crop, the large shipments of wine grapes and the 
inciease in consumption — leads to the expectation that it will be very large 

Taking into account all these elements and the small Asiatic production, 
total production of wme in 1937 m the northern hemisphere, excluding the 
Soviet Union, may be estimated at from 3,300 (4,000) and 3,500 (4,250) million 
gallons. This means that it will rather exceed that of last year, which 
was 2,970 (3,570) million, by about 400 (500) million and that it is much below 
the iive-vear average of 1931-35, which was 3,960 (4,760) million and practically 
the same as the average of 1926-30, which was 3,410 (4,090) million gallons 

For the southern hemisphere the available information gives grounds for 
expecting that pioduction will not reach the large figure of 3x0 (370) to 330 (395) 
million gallons obtained at the beginning of 1937, owing to the rather serious 
frost damage suffered by the Argentine crop. 

World production of wine in 1937-38, not including the vSoviet Union, would 
seem to be between 3,500 (4,200) and 3750 (4,500) million gallons against 3,340 
(4,0x0) million last year, 4,20 (5,050) million on the average of the five >ears 
ending 1935-36 and 3,680 (4,410) million in the five years ending 1930-31. 


Current information on vines. 

Fra ice; November was generally favourable to work in the vineyards, which was 
everywhere progressing in good conditions at the end of the month, the first fortnight 
of December was, on the other hand, rainy but good dry weather became dominant 
toward 15 November. Maturing of the wood occurred in good conditions in the south 
and in Bordelais and pruning began in these areas at the end of November 

According to the most recent estimate, production of table grapes this year is 
about 3,636,000 centals against 2764,000 in 1936 and 2,814,000 on the average of the 
five years ending *935; percentages, 131 6 and 1292. 
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Italy The following are the final figures for the production of vineyards in T937 
compared with tliose of 1936 and the average of 1931-35. 



19 37 

i<n6 

1,000 lb. 

Average 

0 

£0 
o\ w 
M 1 

*937 
Average 
«■» xoo 

Grapes for wine .... 
Grapes for immediate con- 

5*5 57* 

r 1,480,831 

12,996,117 

100.3 

88 6 

sumption 

434.250 

453 ,W >9 

496.793 

05 7 

87-4 

Table grapes. 

241,242 

229,129 

270,000 

105 3 

8y 3 

Grapes for raisins .... 

3.693 

3.148 

17,068 

117 3 

21,6 

Raisins . 

(i.W) 

(l,OOl) 

(3.533) 

119,0 

21 5 

Total . . . 

12,194,757 

12,166,777 

13.779.973 

100,3 

88.5 

comprising. 






from nmnixed crops . . 

6,246,140 

6,156,460 

7,360,586 

X 0 I .5 

81.9 

from mixed crops . . . 

5,948,617 

6 , 0 X 0,297 

6 , 4 * 9>392 

99 0 

9 -'.7 


1 uzoslavta The expectation that protluction will he smaller than last years, 
which was itself not very plentiful, and the poor production of plums, have given 
rise to a strong demand tor eau-de-vie and white wines of the new ciop 
Notwithstanding the sufficient stocks of old wines, prices of wines have increased 
considerably, particularly tliose of white wines (200 per cent) As a result of this 
firmness, sellers are showing reserve and good quality wines are now finding buyers 
at prices never attained during the last ten y ears 

llgtna The crop declarations were satisfactory in Oran wfiiere production is 
68 per cent larger Ilian last year’s and onlv ^ per cent below the a\ erage of the 
previous five years In the other two departement s, results are mediocre tlu decrease 
from the average amounting to 29 per cent It is to be noted that there lias been 
no appreciable contraction in the bearing area since last \ear and that the decline 
from the 1935 record slight (37,000 acres, or less than 4 percent) As for average 
productivity, this decrease is mose than offset by the normal growth in productivity 
of the plantings made up to 1932 1933 The exports of table grapes were r 37,000 centals 
against 135,000 centals in 1936 and a 1931-35 average of 203,000 centals (11 band 77 
per cent) Condition of vines on 1 December was average In Alger, particularly in 
Kabylia, the vines have not completely lost their leaves and ripening was insufficient 
to allow priming In Oran and Constantine, the sbeldding of leaves was early and, 
in the former, pruning began at the end of November 

Tunisia At the end of November, picking was in progress ami cutting had begun 
in many vineyards. 

Current Information on olives. 

Frame Harvesting continued to the end of November In some districts, especi¬ 
ally in the department of Drome it appears to be rather mediocre both quality and 
quantity. 

Greece • The olive crop, which is reported as very large this year, particularly in 
Mytilene, Crete and Corfu coincides with a good world production of olive-oil. The 
prices of olive-oil, which recently were quite high on the world market, have recently 
begun to drop, affecting also the price of Greek olive-oil, which at the beginning of 
November had also begun to drop in spite of all the Government measures taken to 
maintain it 

Italy: In the first fortnight of November the harvest of olives was begun. Heavy 
shedding was caused by attacks by flies. Crushing was in progress with variable 
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yields. Attacks of %/ partictdariy in south Italy and in the islands, together with 
winds, aggravated shedding in the second half of November. Gathering recently has 
been seriously impeded by rain. According to the most recent estimate production 
of olives tliis year is 35*559,400 centals against 21,369,300 in 1936 and 28,782,900 
on the average of the five years ending 1935; percentages 166,4 and 123,5. 

Portugal: The prospects of good crops in the most important olive areas and of 
normal crops in other parts were confirmed at the end of October. 

Palestine: The olive crop is well up to expectations and yields are greatly in 
excess of last year and, in some sections, the best gathered for, some years. 

Algeria: The waathsr conditions of November were generally favourable for 
the ripening of olives, except in Constantine, where drought was an adverse factor 
and where part of the fruit withered and fell before picking; Dacus was also reported 
to be present in some areas of this dSpartement . 

Oil production is expected to amount to 351,000 centals (4,685,000 American 
gallons) against 143,000 centals (1,912,000 American gallons) in 1936-37 and an 
average of 338,000 centals (4,508,000 American gallons) in the years 1931-32/1935-36; 
percentages, 245. r and 103.9. 

The linseed statistical situation 


World production. 

With the first estimates of linseed production in 1937-38 issued by the Argen¬ 
tine Government on 15 December, the information now available covers more 
than 90 per cent, of the world production of 1937 (U. S. S. R. excluded), making 
it possible to assess this volume with sufficient accuracy. The conclusions sug¬ 
gested by a general examination of the results of the present flaxseed year are 
that unfavourable weather conditions were experienced at the different stages 
of growth and reduced unit yields in several producing countries in varying 
proportions. 

World production of linseed . 

(j.ooo centals). 


CONTINENTS 

* 937-38 

1936-37 

* 933-36 ' 1934-35 

1 

* 933-34 

1933-33 

] i 

* 931 - 3 * ! * 930 - 3 * ) 

i ! 

* 9 * 9 " 3 o 

Average 
192 4-2V 
1928-29 

North and Central Ame¬ 
rica . 

4,334 

4 f 001 

9.127 

1 

t 

3 , 748 , 4,277 

8,069 

j 

8,025 i 

| 

14.815 1 

10.102 

16,513 

South America. 

36.950 

45.446 

35,010 

46,5841 36,685 
( 44 , 644 )! ( 35 . 054 ) 

35,583 

52,625 1 

46,738 

29,829 

41,643 

Argentina ... 

( 34 . 943 ) 

( 42 , 673 ) 

( 33 , 290 ) 

( 34 . 723 ) 

( 49 , 878)1 ( 43 . 872 ) 

( 28 . 003 ) 

( 40 , 548 ) 

Amu 1). 

9.590 

8,973 

9,634 

8,598 

9.326 

9,480 

8,420 ( 

6 , 464 ! 

7,441 

9,043 

Europe t) .j 

5.379 

5.401 

4,784 

3.527 

2,778 

2,315 | 

3,285 j 

4,431 ; 

5,467 

f 4*257 


16,535 

16,314 

15,130 

16,411 

17,582 1 

18 . 600 ! 15 , 873 ’ 

15.715 2 ) 12,412 

Africa. ..j 

1 ‘ *265 

309 

205 

260 

128 

2671 

589 | 

298 , 

282 

335 

Oceania.j 

22 

20 

15 

22 

18 

4 ! 

15 ; 

108 ; 

110 

44 

Grkeral totaia: 
Bxcudihxq U.S.S. U. 

56540 

64,155 

58,775 

62,739 

53,212 

i 

55,718 i 

j i 

73.159 1 72 , 854 . 

53,231 

71,835 

Including O. 8. 8. R. 

... 

80,689 

1 

75,089 

77 , 8*9 

69,623 

73,300 j 

. 1 

9 l, 759 j 88,727 

1 l 

68,946 

84,247 


*) Excluding V, a. 8. R. — a) Average of four years. 
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THE UNSEED STMTCSTJCAI. SITUATION' 
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In Argentina the season was very uneven. The drought winch prevailed 
during the greater part of the winter not only retarded sowings and the growth 
of the crop but caused appreciable contraction in the area sown, mainly in the 
provinces of C6rdoba and Santa F£. This abnormal situation lasted until mid- 
September. Subsequently, fairly general rains fell bringing favourable results 
and making it possible, though with some delay, to proceed with sowings and 
to re-sow the fields which had suffered considerable damage. There was an 
increase of about 740,000 acres between the first and the third estimate of the 
area sown to flax this year, the last referring to end of November. In spite 
of this increase, which brought the area sown this year up to 7,023,000 acres, 
there is a decrease of 5.6 per cent, from 1936-37, and one of 6.5 per cent from 
the average of the previous five years. 

In the Crop Report for October it was forecast, on the assumption that 
the season would be normal and that the difference between the first estimate 
and the area sown and the second would not be considerable, that Argentina 
flaxseed production would fall very much below the levels of 1936-37 and the ave¬ 
rage, estimated respectively at 42,670,000 centals (76,200,000 bushels) and 
39,463,000 centals (70,470,000 bushels) and would possibly vary around 33,070,000 
centals (59,053,000 bushels). The first estimate which has just been issued by the 
Argentine Government on the basis of an area exceeding the provisional esti¬ 
mate by about 740,000 acres places production at 34,943,000 centals (62,599,000 


Area , production and yield of linseed in Argentina . 


YEARS 

Aula 

pRootrcnoN 

sovm 

harvested 

% of 

sown area 

harvested 

total 

per acre harvested 


x,ooo acres 

1,000 acres 

% 

1,000 centals 

x.ooo bush. 

centals 

| bushels 

I 

1927. 

7.290 

7,127 

97.8 

45.239 

80.784 

6,3 

1 11,3 

192® . 

7.055 

6,892 

977 

46.297 

82,674 

67 

12.0 

1929 . 

6,944 

6,568 

94.6 

43,892 

78,379 

67 

11.9 

1930 . 

7,092 

5,231 

73.8 

28,003 

50,006 

5.4 

9,6 

193*. 

7312 

6.749 

89.8 

43,872 

78,343 

6.5 

11.6 

Average 1927 hi . . . j 

7,179 

6,513 

907 

41,461 

74,037 

6.4 

| UA 

2932 .I 

8,641 

8,263 

95.6 

49.878 

89,067 

6.0 

10.8 

1933 . 

7,401 

6,395 

86.4 

34723 

62.005 

5.4 

97 

1934 . 

6.855 

4,878 

71.2 

35,054 

62,596 

7.2 

12.8 

1935 . 

8,103 

7,104 

877 

44.644 

79,721 

6.3 

11.2 

1936. 

6.573 

5,088 

77.4 

33,290 

59,446 

6.5 

[ 117 

Average tg$2h6 . . . 

7,515 

6,346 

84.4 

39,518 

70,567 

6,2 \ 

1U 

193 7 . 

7,438 

6.623 

89.0 

42,673 

76202 

6.4 

11,5 

2938. 

7,023 


• .. 

34,943 

62,399 

**• 

*., 


bushels) that is, 18.1 per cent, below last year's level and 11,6 per cent, below 
the average of 1931-32 to 1935*36. The mediocre results of this year are to be 
attributed partly to the effects of the drought which reduced yields in the pro- 
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vinces of C6rdoba and Santa Fe, and still more to the heavy damage caused by 
repeated frosts at the end of October and the first three weeks of November, 
particularly in [the province of Buenos Aires. No estimates of the harvested 
area are yet available but there is reason to believe that the difference between 
it and the sown area will be appreciably greater than that of last year and also 
greater than the normal difference, which is about io per cent* 

No estimate of the area and production in 1937-38 in Uruguay is yet avail¬ 
able. Private information indicates that the extent of the crop in 1937-38 and 
the outturn will not reach the figures of last year though they will be larger than 
the average of 1931-32 and 1935-36. 

North American production of flaxseed lias been decreasing considerably 
for some years, as a lesult of the contraction in the cultivated area and the un¬ 
favourable seasons, which on some occasions had disastrous effects. This year 
the reduction in the flax area compared with 1936 was considerable m Canada 
(about 50 per cent ) but in the United States it was 17,9 per cent. Compared with 
the average, the decrease was greater in the United States (48 per cent) than 
in Canada (36 pel cent.). Crop results were distinctly poor in Canada where 
damage caused by the summer drought eliminated a considerable part of the 
crop, v\hieh is now estimated to be 61.7 per cent below that of 1936 and about 
60 per cent below the average. 

In the United {states, on the other hand, the production this rear, according 
to the December estimates, indicates an increase of 32.3 per cent, on that of 
1936, but here also the production is among the poorest obtained for a number 
of years Total production of the two countries amounts to 4,290,000 centals 
(7,661,000 bushels) against 3,957,000 centals (7,067,000) m 1936 and an average 
of 6,579,000 centals (rx.748.000) 

In Europe the total pioduction of the continent, though high, is of the same 
volume as that last }ear despite the general appreciable iticiease in the area culti¬ 
vated as compared with 1936. The crop was plentiful and even larger than 
the good outturn of 1936 in Germany, which now lakes second place among 
linseed producers of the Continent, in the Baltic countries, except Estonia, and 
m Italv and Yougoslavia Results are not expected to be as good as last year 
m Poland, France and Belgium. 

Ori the whole, the European crop, though it failed to reach the volume expected 
after the increase in area, may be described as large for it definitely surpasses 
the production secured over a long series of years with the exception of that of 
1929, to which, howe% r er it approximates. 

For the U. S S. R., the only figure available is that of the total area to be 
devoted to flax, including that for fibre, according to the plan, which provided 
for an area equal to that of 1936, or a decrease of 13.5 per cent from the 193X- 
1935 average. The information of the Soviet Government indicates that the 
linseed crop in 1937 was plentiful and would exceed that of last year which was 
estimated, according to the plan, at 16,535,000 centals (29,526,000 bushels). 
From the point of view of international trade, the Russian production, despite 
its consideiable volume, is almost negligible, internal requirements absorbing 
nearly all the outturn. 
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Area and production of flax. 
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f) The years indicated are those of the harvest, sIurIc years referring to the northern hemisphere, doable 
years to the Southern. — i) The corresponding figures in dry stalks (flax in raw « Rohstengel *} are as follows: 
*9^7.37^193,000 lb,; xgyO-yaR,400,000 lb; average 61,700,000 lb. — a) Average 1933 to *935, — 3) Flax and hemp. 
-*• 4) Average *934 end X 935 - — 5 ) “ Dolgunets" variety, — 6) Area harvested on sty August representing 93 % 
of the area fixed by the Flan {5,106,700 acres), — 7) Total area according to the plan. — S) Area sown. 
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The production of linseed in 1937 is India is the largest of the last 10 
years with the exception of that of 1935 which exceeds it only slightly. The 
exceptional size of the crop this year is due to the increase in the cultivated 
area (4 and n per cent, on that of last year and the average respectively) 
and to the generally favourable course of the season. The crop in French 
Morocco, the most important producing country in Africa, shows a decrease 
of from last year and from the average. 

To sum up, world production of linseed this year (excluding the U. S. S. R.), 
according to official estimates [now available and to information Jon the pro¬ 
bable results in the countries which have not yet issued preliminary estimates, 
may be estimated at 56,540,000 centals (100,964,000 bushels) against 64,155,000 
centals (114,562,000 bushels) 1936-37 and an average of 60,848,000 centals 
(108,657,000 bushels) in the preceding five years. Production this year ranks 
much below the average of the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 which was 71,835,000 
centals (128,341,000 bushels). As regards the value of this preliminary esti¬ 
mation of the world linseed crop in 1937-38, it is to be noted that the changes 
it may undergo depend almost entirely on the possible modifications to be 
made in the first estimate of the Argentine crop. 


The world linseed trade. 

Principal exporting countries. — For 10 years, that is to say, since the 
disappearance of Canada from the list of linseed exporting countries, exports 
have been made up almost entirety b} the contributions of three countries 
namely. Argentina, India and Uruguay. Argentina is by fai the most impor¬ 
tant of these, her normal exports amounting to about 90 per cent, of her 
annual production, and the remaining 10 per cent, being absorbed by domestic 
requirements. 


World exports of linseed . 
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Argentina's contribution to the total exports reached a record of 90.3 per 
cent, with 44,701,000 centals (79,824,000 bushels) in 1932 and a minimum of 
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to 42,673,000 centals {76,202,000 bushels), placed the exportable surplus on 
23 October at 4,233,000 centals (7,559,000 bushels); this figure is below the 
normal figure for this period of the year. It may thus be foreseen that on 1 Jan¬ 
uary 1938, that is, the date recently selected by the Government as the official 
opening of the commercial linseed year, there will be no stocks, or only negli¬ 
gible quantities. On the basis of the production estimate and the quantities 
which will be required for seed and or for the national linseed oil industry, esti¬ 
mated respectively at 3,748,000 centals (6,693,000 bushels) and 661,000 centals 
(1,181,000 bushels), the Argentine Government places the exportable surplus 
for 1938 at nearly 30,865,000 centals (55,116,000 bushels). 

India follows Argentina at a great distance, and exported on the average 
more than 55 per cent, of its annual production during the period 1927-31. 
The highest proportional contribution of this country to world exports (18.9 
per cent.) was recorded in 1933 with 7,782,000 centals (13,897,000 bushels) 
against an average of 12.3 per cent, for the period 1924-28 and 15.9 per cent, 
last year. The lowest figures were registered in the years 1931, 1932 and 1935 
with 5.1, 3.5 and 6.4 per cent, respectively, and coincide with the highest 
Argentine proportions. 


Area and production in and exports from India. 
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The contraction in Indian exports to a volume much below the normal is 
to be attributed mainly to the growers themselves, who, in view of the low prices 
on the world market, preferred to accumulate stocks. During the first quarter 
of this year, the export movement from India was much less pronounced than 
it was at the same time last year. The slackening was particularly noticeable 
in the second quarter of the year, with a decrease from the corresponding volume 
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exported in 1936 reaching the figure of about 882,000 centals (1,575,000 bush¬ 
els) compared with the average of 1927-31 the decrease was 220,000 centals 
(394,ooo bushels). 

The third quarter brought a recovery in exports which, though they did 
not reach the rather high level of last year, exceeded the corresponding average 
for the period 1927-31 by 265,000 centals (472,000 bushels). Total exports for 
the first nine months of this year amounted to 3,792,000 centals (6,771,000 
bushels) or about 27 per cent, less than the corresponding exports in 1936 
(5,176,000 centals 9,244,000 bushels) but they surpassed the average of the 
first three quarters of the year 1927-31 by 254,000 centals (453,000 bushels), 

Uruguay has increased its flax crop appreciably for some years and exported 
for the period 1932-36 an average of more than 1,543,000 centals (2,756,000 
bushels), the highest figure was recorded in 1931 with 2,930,000 centals (5,232,000 
bushels) against an 1924-28 average of 1,045,000 centals (1,866,000 bushels). 

Principal importing countries. — In recent year Europe has imported three- 
quarters of the net world imports of linseed. The first place among conti¬ 
nental imports is occupied by the Netherlands, which imported a maximum of 
9,837,000 centals (17,566,000 bushels) in 1932 and a minimum of 5,472,000 
centals (9,771,000 bushels) in 1930, compared with an average of 7,229,000 cen¬ 
tals (12,909,000 bushels) in the years 1924-1928 The second place is taken 
by France, which, during the years 1931-35, imported an average of about 
5,512,000 centals (9,842,000 bushels) an increase of about 1,543,000 centals 
(2,756,000 bushels) on the 1924-28 average. In 1936 French imports reached 
the record figure of 6,177,000 centals (11,031,000 bushels) which was about 
2,205,000 centals (3,937,000 bushels) above the 1924-28 average In the United 
Kingdom, however, imports after reaching a record of 8,247,000 centals 
(14,720,000 bushels) in 1924-28 have declined appreciably in recent years. 
The difference between the imports of the years 1935 and 1936 and this average 
amounted to about 2,205,000 centals (3,937,000 bushels). 

Germany has also reduced its imports. From an average of 6,766,000 
centals (12,082,000 bushels) in the years 1924-28, they fell to 4,824,000 centals 
(8,614,000 bushels) in 1936, the lowest figure recorded for many years, the 
highest figure was registered in 1932 (9,822,000 centals or 17,539,000 bushels). 
The decrease in German imports of linseed in lecent years is largely due to the 
increase in domestic production following the extension of the crop. The net 
imports of the Belgo-Luxemburg Union in 1936 also show a decrease from 
former years except 1930 and 1934. Imports into Italy, if the low figures of 
1936 are excepted, have shown a slight tendency to increase for some years, 
with a maximum of 1,653,000 centals (2,953,000 bushels) in 1932 and a min¬ 
imum of 1,171,000 centals (2,090,000 bushels) in 1930. 

The net imports of the minor European countries, in particular, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Spain and Czechoslovakia, despite the variation between 
one year and another, show on the whole a steady growth from the average 
of the years 1924-28. 

Among the non-European importing countries, the United States occupied 
the first place. The net imports of this country show* considerable variations 
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tfet imports of linseed of the principal 'European and extra-European countries. 
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- Extra-European countries 
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8,924 

8,702 

5.056 

8,605 

7 556 

1 14.765 { 11,328 

<*VM H\\ 1 >t \I 

40,738 

39,435 | 44,456 

38,040 

41,377 

46,539 

46,582 

32,629 

| 46,722 

| 43,274 


i) 1 p to the ttul of October - 2 ) Data not avail ible 


from year to \ear owing to variations in the size of the domestic linseed crop. 
Thus, the difference between the record figure m 1929 (13,576,000 centals) 

(24,243,000 bushels) and the minimum of 1932 is more than 9,039,000 centals 
(16,141,000 bushels). The imports of other countries, Australia and Japan in 
particular, show an increase in general on the average of 1924-28. Canada, 
which before the War exported an average of 3,968,000 centals (7,086,000 
bushels) has gradually reduced its flaxseed crop and at present it appears 
among the importing countries, having imported an average of more than 
441,000 centals (787,000 bushels) in the period 1934-36. 

As regards the import movement in European countries during the first 
10 months of this year, with the exception of Germany, which decreased its 
imports by about <>61,000 centals (r,181,000 bushels) from the corresponding 
figure for last year, all countries considered in the table show slight increases. 
France almost maintained its imports at the high level of last vear while Italy 
increased them by about 50 per cent. 

But the outstanding fact of the import trade during 1937 is the unprecedented 
increase iti the imports of the non-European countries as a result of the very poor 
crops which were obtained principally in North America. Up to the end of 
October the United States had imported 13,768,000 centals (24,586,000 bushels 
against 6,255,000 centals (11,169,000 bushels) for the same period last year. 
This figure is a record* exceeding that for the whole of the year 1920 by 
about 220,000 centals (394,000 bushels). Canada up to the end of October 

***** ^ Jj3 jag}' 
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h^d imported 624,000 centals (1,114,000 bushels) which is also a rec<frf§,\ 
figure, while Australia increased its imports by 50 per cent, compared Mil 
the first ten months of 1936. 

World linseed oil trade, 

Linseed is mainly used for the extraction of oil, which on account of its drying 
qualities may be utilised industrially in many ways. The linseed oil trade is 
supplied almost entnel> by Europe which generally contributes 97 to 98 per 
cent, of the world total 


World exports of Itnseed ml 


YF4RS 

Netherland 

France 

Belgium 

Other 

countries 

| W'orld Hxport 


1,000 lb 

0 

0 

1,000 lb 

i * 

1,000 lb 

1 . 

1 0 

t,ooo lb 

% 

1,000 lb 

0 

0 

Avetav 1924 28 

152119 

617 

4,630 

1 9 

21 605 

88 

68123 

276 

246477 

100 

1920 

172,623 

618 

5 732 

2 1 

26,763 

! 10 7 

70.989 

254 

279.107 

100 

1930 

171,96! 

63 8 

12.346 

46 

29.322' 

10 9| 

55.777 

20 7 

269 406 

100 

X93i 

161,379 

643 

10,362 

4 1 

22,708 

9 0 

56.659 

226 

251 108 

too 

1932 

126,105 

58 6 

! 10,36? 

48 

34,833 

162 

43 872 

204 

215 *72 

100 

*933 

105,161 

6! 6 

9,480 

55 

20,724 

12 1 

35.495 

20 8 

170,860 

100 

1934 

171 300 

73 6 

13,228 

57 

8 378 

36 

39683 

171 

232,589 

100 

i<m 

190.921 

70 0 

27,117 

99 

12,566 

46 

42,108 

15 5 

272,712 

100 


159174 

662 

26,896 

11 2 

10,362 

43 

43 872 

183 

240,304 

(00 


The Netherlands take first place, supplying on the average two-thirds of 
the w’orld exports. Its exports in 1936 were 159,174,000 pounds compared 
with the record of 190,921,000 pounds in IQ35 and an average of 152,119,000 
pounds in the years 1924-28. 

Belgium occupied the second place up to 1933 with a contribution varying 
between a minimum of 8 8 per cent in 1924-28 and a maximum of 16 2 pel cent. 
in 1932 after which its place was taken b\ J'ranee which exported 26,826,000 
pounds of oil m 1936, a quantity almost equal to that of 1935. The proportion 
its contribution bore to the total w r orld exports in 1936 was 11.2 per cent, 
against 9.9 per cent in the previous >ear The main European importing 
countries of linseed oil in the present order of importance are the United 
Kingdom, Germany Switzerland, Austria and Finland which together take 
nearly 80 per cent of the world imports The remaining 20 per cent goes 
almost entirely to the non European countries, in particular to the Union of 
South Africa, New r Zealand and the Netherlands Indies 

Linseed prices. 

“La Plata” linseed prices at London for delivery at Hull during the first 
ten months of this year showed a very appteciable and steady improvement 
compared with the average of 1936 which itself showed a recovery from the 
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average of the preceding four years. The highest monthly price for this variety 
was reached in October with 20.35 gold francs per quintal which was the average 
level of 1931 and which exceeds the average prices of the years 1932 to 1935 
by about one-quarter. 


Prices of « La Plata » and « Bold Bombay » linseed in London 

(Cold francs pnr quintal) 


Annual average. 


u I .a Plata ” " Bold Bombay ** 

(Delivery Hull) (Delivery London) 


* 9*8 . 39*02 45 69 

19*9.45-29 51 47 

1930 . 37-27 43 97 

193*.20.18 2635 

1932 .1502 20.56 

i«H 3 . 15 59 *900 

*934 . *5 3 (> *8 15 

*935 .14 35 *8.24 

19 $6.*. 16 97 2040 

Monthly average 1937 

January. 1765 2171 

February.* 7*3 2082 

March.*8.34 22 19 

April ... . . 19 40 23.08 

May .... . . . . . 19.68 23 43 

June. . . 19 30 22 77 

J uly. .19 67 23 20 

August.19 80 23 43 

September. .1082 23 41 

October . .. . 20 35 23 03 

November.19 00 22.67 


“ Bold Bombay ” prices at London for deliveiy at London were also charac¬ 
terized in 1937 by a considerable inciease on the 1936 prices. For this variety 
also the average October price was the highest of the year and though it did not 
reach the level of 1931, it exceeds the average prices of the previous 5 years 
by an appreciable margin. In November the price for both varieties weakened 
slightly and this tendency continued up to the middle of December. 

A . Di Fi TA'io. 


Current information on cotton. 

Greece: According to the latest report of the Cotton Institute, cotton production 
which was previously forecast as very large is now reported as much smaller and 
may even be less than last year. This is due mainly to various diseases, which attacked 
plants after the heavy rains of October and November. 
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United Stat<<r During the week ended 17 November, rainfall in the cotton belt 
was rather heavy in nearly all sections, and interfered more or less with picking where 
the harvest was not completed Additional damage was done to cotton remaining in 
the fields m the Mississippi Valley sections. Picking in the western belt was nearing 
completion During the following week, the picking of the remnants of the cotton 
crop made rather good progress in the north-eastern portion of the belt, but else¬ 
where, owing to unfavourable weather, little farm work was accomplished, and some 
further damage was reported to cotton remaining in the fields in the Mississippi 
Valley area Little of the crop remained ungathered in Texas and Oklahoma During 
the week ended 3 December the progress of the picking of the cotton crop was slow 
in the north central and north-east portions of the belt as a result of rain and cold 
during part of the week Much cotton remained m the fields in some of the central 
northern districts, especially in the lowlands of Arkansas Little cotton remained 
unpicked m the western part of the belt 


Area and production of cotton . 


Countries 

1 

1 

Area 


PRODUCT ION OF QINNED 

COTTON 




Aver 

age 

I93I/3-2 

to 

1935/36 

% 1937/38 

1937/ 

1938 

1936/ 

1037 

Average 

i93r/32 

to 

1935/36 

1937/ 

1938 

L 

1936 / 

1937 

Average 

mt '$2 

to 

1935'36 

% 1937 19 

1937/3 8 ’3 7 

1 

1 

1936/ 

1937 

*» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1936 / jater- 

1937 age 
■» lQO^“* IOO 

1 , 

0 00 acres 

1,000 <eutnls 

1,000 bales of 478 lb 

1 

Bulgaria ! 

113 

78 

44 

145 2 

254 6 

197 

140 

1 

74 

41 

29 

16 

140 3 264 4 

Greece 

1 ) 181 

1 ) 154 1 ) 74 

1175 

245 4 

364 

279 

14b 

7b 

58 

31 

130 6 249 4 

Italy I 

54 

2 b 

6 

204 4 

%8 5 

93 

47 

11 

20 

10 

2 

198 0 826 9 

Yugoslavia ’ 

1 ) 81 ) 5 1 ) 3 

lb 8 6 

273 2 

• 

10 

3 


2 

1 


U S b^R | 

>5,163 

5,024 

5,068 

- 

- 

-) 

16.645 

16.976 

9.309 

3.482 

1,551 

1,947 

- 

\rgaitina * 

i)1195 Dl.030 i) 555 

116 0 

2152 


689 

1 136 


144 

238 


Brazil North 



1,929 



4 149 

3.059 

2 624 

868 

640 

549 

135 6 158 1 

Brazil South 1 



1,232 




5 741 

2.295 


1201 

480 


United States 3 ) 1 

33 930 

30.028 

31,697 

1130 

107 0 

89 606 

59.267 

60.629 

18 746 

12,399 

12,684 

| 1512 147 8 

Mexico 1 

i 85b 


390 

101 5 

219.3 

1,553 

1,717 

1,000 

326 

359 

209 

! 90.8 155,9 

Moutsen it 1 ) 1, 5 

5 

3 

1099 

170 6 

5 

5 

6 

1 

I 

1 

1094 844 

St Vincent 4 ) 

' 5 

| 

5 

2 

85 0 259 0 


3 

2 


1 

•) 


Burma . 

0 544 

1 ) 519 r) 453 

104 9 

120 1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

China 

‘ 11243 

8,534 

5,745 

131 7 

195.7 

15 416 

18,708 

11 633 

3,225 

3,914 

2.434 

82 4 H2 5 

India 5) <>) . 

24,276 

7 23 420 

22,195 

103 7 

109 4 

21.73b 

7 21 496 

18 012 ! 

4 547 

7 4 497 

3 768 

1011 120 7 

— 






8) 



8 ) 




Egypt 

2,053 

1.781 

1,657 

115.3 

123.9 

10.907 

9,021 

7,127 

2,282 

1,887 

1.491 

120 9 153 0 

Kenya 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■ — 

80 

88 

30 

17 

18 

6 

| 90 9 265.3 

NyasaJatid 


. 

44 



40 

48 

33 

8 

10 

7 

82.5 _ 1153 

Lgaoda 

I 737 

1 487 

I 116 

116 8 

155 7 

• 

9 ) 1,331 9 ) 1 090 


9 ) 278jb) 228 

1**1" 


*) Less than 500 bales 

1) Area sowu - 2) According to tlu Plan - 3) See Snmmarv of Government Cotton Reports — 4) Sea 
Island cotton - s) Not including Burma — 0) Hurt! report - 7) Revise 1 estimate — 8) Second estimate 
— t>) Exports 


According to the Cotton Report based upon conditions as of i December, and 
issued on 8 December, a crop of 18,746,000 bales of 478 lb. net weight is now esti¬ 
mated by the Department of Agriculture, This is 50^,000 bales, or 2 8 per cent, 
larger than the November forecast, and would be by far the largest crop on record 
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tor ilie United States, Harvested acreage is now estimated at 33,9*0,000 acres, an 
increase of about 13 o per cent on that of 1936 Allowing for estimated abandon¬ 
ment of i 3 per cent the cotton acreage in cultivation of 1 July is indicated to have 
been 34*383,000 acres The estimated production on x December was increased over 
that indicated a mouth ago m all major States with the exception of Louisiana, 
Oklahoma and Arkansas 

During the week ending 8 December, there has been little field activity m the 
cotton belt, owing to low temperatures A considerable amount of cotton remained 
unpicked in the fields of some of the Mississippi Valley sections 


Summary of G 

0 v ernm ent 

cotton 1 

epor 1 s 



by 

cotton season 





Provisional 

ogf {mat pc 

Final estimates 

Percent 

Rsfxrt refitted t I July 

V 9 IUU0IC9 

for dates 
indicated 
* 937/38 

1936/3 7 

Average 

1931/32 
to 1933/36 

1937/38 

1936/37 Aver. 

«* 100 ** 100 

Area in <ultivati<m (acres) 

14 K )2 OOO 

30 960 OOO 

34 382 000 

xxo 4 

99 4 

/ cr/ it refern d to T 4 ugust 






Area left for harvest (nuts) 

crop condition (ptr tent of normal) 

1 roductiou 4) 

Yield of Uni per ur< iri lb 

2) 13 41 ) OOO 
8l 

15 593 OOO 

223 3 

2) 30 023 OOO 

72 

12 399 000 

197 t> 

2) 31 697 000 
3 ) *') 
12 684 000 
3 ) 179 3 

111 3 

X25 8 
ill 0 

105 5 

127 9 

124 5 

/ tUh gtnntd to i August 3) 

142 983 

41 130 

88 -71 

347 7 

X6l X 

( Hon >mnt i tojti Au*u t 5> 

111 *75 

08 509 

291 690 

24^ 8 

174 6 

Report referred to i September 






Area left for harvest (acre*) 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) 
Production 4) 

Yield of lint per acie in lb 

) 31 71 <> OOO 

75 

it 098,000 

278 S 

2 ) IQ 028,000 

59 

I 399 OOO 
197 6 

2) 31,697,000 
3) 60 

12,684 000 
3 ) 179 3 

112 3 

129 8 

1X5 6 

106 4 

126 9 
1274 

Cotton gtnned to x September 5) 

I S74 674 

I 374 24 7 

1,0/2 >05 

136 4 

174 7 

( otton ginned to 16 September 5) 

Ref rt referred to t October 

U « 1 . 4 * 

3 , 70 *) > 3 

2 («i 7 216 

1 15 0 

160 0 

Crop condition (per cent of normal) 
Production 4) 

Yield of lint per urc *n lb 

79 

17 5/1 000 
24 ) 1 

62 

x -%399 OOO 

1/7 6 

3 ) 3 ) 

12,064 OOO 
3 ) 179 3 

141 " 
126 2 

138 5 

139 0 

< otton ginned to x October 5) 

\ 0 201 

6 031 950 

5 069,634 

I 3 C 9 

162 9 

Cotton ginned to 18 October 9 

Report referred to x November 

It 068 285 

8 5 <> 9 » 47 & 

7 749 6)1 

129 2 

132 H 

Production \) 

Yield of lint per acre in lb 

18 *4 1 000 

58 8 

1 , 1;) 000 
197 6 

i- 684 000 
3 ) I/O 3 

14 1 
131 0 

143 8 
14 t 3 

Cotton gtnned to s Vovcmter •$) 

1 1 *< 1 it 

) 882,330 

9 4 77 5 U 

133 2 

Ii8 > 

Cotton gtnned to 14 November 5) 

Report referred to 1 December 

M 150,335 

10 7 ( 7.110 

IO 61 ''*,133 

138 8 

14O 9 

Ana m cultivation on t July (acrct») 
Area left for bur vest (acres) 

Production 4) 

Yield of lint per acre in lb 

Average gross weight of running bales 

34 383,000 
7 ) 33 . )30,ooo 
18,748 OOO 
’64 * 

in lb 8) 118 1 

30 ) 0 000 
2) 30 028 000 
12 3>) 000 
19* 0 

510 6 

34 38 ,000 
2)31,6/** 000 
12 684,000 
3 ) 17 > 3 
51 " 0 

III t 

U3 O 
X 51 

133 > 

IOI 5 

1010 

1 >" O 

147 8 
i \7 <> 

TOI 2 

Cotton gtnned to r December 5) , 

10,178,04- 

ii »4 > 3 ,i P> 

n t 7,325 

140 5 

III 6 

Cotton gtnned to 13 December 5) 

16 812 000 

xi,6/ ),n6 

11 7 t 3 ,m 

1 13 - 

1 n 2 


t) Atca tti cultivation on x July lens the ten year (19-7 30) average abandonment 2 3 percent 2) Am 
nctuallv Imnested — 3) Ttn year (1926 3*i) average 4) In bales of 478 lb net weight and cxJiumt ot 
1 inters* - <i) In running bales counting round bales as half bales and extlUMxe of linters 6) Vrei in culti 

vation on r July less x 3 per cent of abandonment — 7) Abandonment 1 3 per cent fl) counting round 

bales ns half hales and exclusive of lmters 

India (Telegram of 21 December) The first estimate ot cotton production in the 
Punjab this season is 3,244,000 centals (t ,097,000 bales) against a corresponding esti¬ 
mate of 332,000 (t, 157,000) m 1936*37 and an average of * 181,000 {665,000) for 
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1931-32 to 1935-56 The third estimate of acreage is 3,961,000 acres against a cor¬ 
responding estimate of 3,686,000 m J936-37 and a five season average of 2,808,006- 
The first estimate of production in Madras is 1,759,000 centals (368,000 bales) 
agamst a first estimate in 1936-37 of 1,648,000 (345,000) and an average of 1,540,000 
(322,000) The third estimate of acreage is 2,119,000 against a corresponding estimate 
of 1,982,000 in 1936-37 and a five season average of 1,851,000 

Algeria * The damage caused by Eanas is considerable A crop of x0,600 centals of 
unginned cotton is expected as compared with 4,470 centals last years, or an increase 
of 135 per cent The area was increased by 140 per cent. (1 200 acres agamst 510 
acres in 1936-37) Production of lint is about 3,640 centals (760 bales) against 
1,540 cental* (320 bales) in 1936-37 and a 1931-32/1935-36 average of 1 480 centals 
(3x0 bales), percentages, 235 7 and 246 3 The average, however, includes four years 
with little or no production In the period 1926-27/1930-31 Algeria produced an 
average of 29,000 centals (6,000 bales), or that is, eight times as much as this year. 

Egypt Cotton ginned up to the end of November, m bales of 478 lb net weight, 
was as follows 


Varieties 

*937 

*93<> 

*93S 

1934 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

SafceiUndis . . . . . . 

SO 1 * > 

03,05* 

03 S«4 

*4 5M 

)t 1-5 

103 387 

12* 535 

Other varieties abo\e 

1 •/•". 

us,331 

205,^4r 

204,5-0 

ZI7 885 

>8,013 

5\37* j 


1 V'. 

16 430 

it -34 

* 1 34 / 

*3 sSt> 

36,170 

U U7 

30r 8S5 

1 V' • * • • 

7U 5«’i 

768,880 

“4i,;28 

630,702 

630 <578 

3~i 5' 3 ) 


Jotal . . . 

t «<>*) 9S7 

1114 607 

J (94 IQJ 

655,-17 

'65,316 

S>4>64 ' 

f s ? * < 

Scarto . . . 

18 X„X 

22,10* 

5- i 

it 855 

1 3-0 

11 7< - 

i~o 7 

Total production (including 

Scarlo) . 

*) 2,2 8l, )00 

1,887,^00 

1,768 600 

1,565,600 

1,776,900 

1,0*7,000 

x,3*“ V© 


*) Second estimate 


Classification of the Egyptian cotton crop by staph length , 



tn 

bales of 478 lb. net weight 









(000 s omitted) 








i 

Viratas 

| 1937 

19^6 

1935 

IJ3 4 

X9J 3 

* 93* 

Acres 

Balts 

*> 

Attest 

I 

Balts 1 

Acres 

t ! 

! 

Bales | 

i I 

-\cr< s | 

! 

Buies 

has 

Bak* 

; 

Acre* 

Bales 


1 ) XyOtig staple, above 1 * *" 

836 

738 

709 

592 

705 

1 

551 

, 1 

• i 

804! 

460 

1 

700 

442] 

| 

512j 

361 

(including Saktillandis) 

(167) 

(107) 

(168) 

(108) 

(309)i 

'187)1 

j (436) 

(208) 

(406) 

(239) 

(383)! 

(252) 

»( I/mg medium staple above 



1 | 

| 








I V' 

31 

32 

36 

30 

54 

43 

68 

44 

118 

76 

97 

76 

3 ) Medium staple ibmt j */«" 

1 180 

1,467 

1036 

1,223 

974 

1,135 

926 

1,028 

1,055 

1225 

526 

567 

Stario 

- 

45 

1 

- 

42 

- 

40 

- 

34 

- 

34 

- 

23 

Jotal 

2.053 

2,282 

178! 

IM7 

1.733 

1,769 

1,798 

1,566 

1.873 

1.777 

1,135 

1,027 


*) Second estimate — i) Matrad, Sakha 4, SikelUrulis Giza 26, Olzi 7, etc -- 2) Giza ii, fu&rtt, Giza 
etc — 3) AShmAni and Zagdra 


Ntgena In October, prospects for the cotton crop appeared favourable and it 
was expected that, provided weather conditions remained satisfactory, the yield per 
acre would be up to the average 
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Nyasaland: It was reported in October that the cotton crop in the lower river 
areas had suffered severe damage from bollworm. 

Uganda: By the end of October the condition of the cotton crop was up to the 
average but it was stated that it would deteriorate if a period of dry weather did 
not occur. 

Current information on hemp. 

Greece: In view of the success of the attempt to extend the cultivation of hemp 
in Greece, the Government recently ratified by law a decision of the Council of Ministers 
to increase hemp growing in Greece. Under this law hemp will be grown in 1938 over 
an area of 1,500 acres, mainly in the basin of the budias, against zoo acres this year. 
Under the same law, leases will be granted without auctioning on the pioposal of 
a special Commission; the period will be two years renewable for three years. Grow¬ 
ers will instal at their own expense all the equipment necessary for hemp growing 

Area and production of hemp . 


Production 


COIN TRUSS I iqw 


f 

\\erage 

% J937 


Average 

1930 

1931 

- —~ —— ~ 

1937 1936 

1931 


to *935 

• WO - Uer 


to 1935 



age 




1,000 pounds 


Germany I) | 

19 

14 

2 

133 2 

775 6 

14 872 

9,929 

2 ) 8,238 

149 8 

180 5 

»l nutria 

\) 

1 

1 

81.3 

59 2) 

176 

184 

286 

95 7 

616 

Bulgaria . 

21 

16 

13 

132 0 

162 1 

8,448 

7.288 

5,012 

1159 

1685 

Prance . . 

9 

9 

7 

957 

126 7;' 

9,192 

9.466 

6,995 

971 

1314 

Italy . , 

214 

185 

147 

1157 

145 9\ 

237.741 

192,372 

129,883 

123 6 

1830 

Poland 

l 8 b 

83 

80 

101 4 

106 0 


26.875 

25,331 



Romania 


124 

117 


| 


64.433 

55,793 


.. 

Czechoslovakia 

i IB 

18 

19 

96 9 

93 8 (| 

10,694 

12,711 

12,005 

84.1; 

891 

Yugoslavia . 

141 

132 

83 

107 4 

m 1 

... 

114,532 

64.473 


... 

It. S S. R .... 

4 ) 1,511 

1,517 

1.812 

996 

831 



367992 



Syria & Lebanon 


5 

6 

... 

••I' 

... 

3,237 

3,410 ! 

. . i 

1 



Hempseed . 


Germany . . 

19 f 

14 

2 

133 2 

775 6, 

11,069 

7,604 

4 308 

145 8< 

2574 

Austria ... 

3) 

3 ) 

i) 

95 2 

120 d 

132 

127 

104 

104 2) 

1268 

Bulgaria . 

21 ' 

16 

13 

(32 0 

162 n 

9,714 

5.325 

3,755 

1824 

258 7 

Prance 

9 

9 

7 

95 7 

126 7 



I 859 

. 1 

,, 

Italy 


— 


— 

- ! 

6,100 , 

7 758 

4 620 

78 61 

132 0 

Poland .... 

85 J 

83 

80 

101 4 

IO 6 . 0 ; 


42.896 

39,009 j 


... 

Romania . , . 

1 

124 

117 

# 


t 

50.919 

43.865 1 

1 


Czechoslovakia . . 

**’l8 | 

18 

19 

969 

H 

7,477 « 

t 

8.379 

7,918 , 

89.2 f 

1 

*94 4 


x) Corresponding daU of production, expressed in terms of air-dried stalks (Robatengel}, ire as follows: 
*937 — 76,567,000 lb; 1936 — 46>644,00O lb x$35 — 4M9*,ooo lb — a) Year x<m — 3 ) Area less than 
500 acres. — 4) Area forecast by the Plan 
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Current information on hope. 

Yugoslavia • In Slovenia the hops harvest this year has been quite satisfactory; 
most of the crop uvas sold at good prices Lately however, the prices of hops have 
dropped considerably and it is estimated that i f$ of this year's production in Slovenia 
(at Zalec) remains unsold. In Bafcka hop production was rather poor both in 
quantity and quality. Although the Yugoslavian beer industry has this year required 
a larger supply of hops than in previous years, it i9 still very far from being able 
to absorb much of the unsold stocks, as the annual internal consumption of hops is 
pot more than 5 to 6 per cent, of the annual production. 


Area and production of hops . 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

1937 

1936 

Average 

193* 

to T931 


1937 

1936 

Average 

*93* 

to 1933 

% 1937 

19$C 

am IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

— zoo 

1930 

ZOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

«•» too 

1,000 acres 

| x,ooo pounds 

Germany 

22 7 

25 4 

23 6 

89 5 

96 4 


22,271 

15 285 



Austria 


01 

0 1 




60 

98 



Belgium . 

23 

24 

1 9 

959 

122.8 

% » 

3 172 

1,924 


, , 

Prance . 

43 

47 

48 

91 1 

886 

5.202 

3,685 

3,439 

141 2 

151 3 

Hungary . 

,, 

03 

03 




199 

166 


, , 

Poland 

89 

83 

1 ) 6 3 

107 0 

141.8 


4 268 

1 ) 3.220 



Romania 


0 i 

0 1 


* * t 


22 

46 



United Kingdom 











Engl and Wales 

18! 

18 3 

178 

98 8 

101.4 


28.224 

24.192 



Czechoslovakia . 

28 5 

29 1 

28 0 

98.0 

102.0 


26,634 

17.994 

. ! 

j - 

Yugoslavia . 

85 

68 

52 

125 4 

162 9 

- - 

4,327 

3,175 

' 

1 

USSR 

s) 124 

10 0 

1 ) 18 1 

124 3 

694 9 

- 


- 

_ 1 

1 

Canada. 


1 1 t 

10 j 

1 


1 

1,603 

j 1.534 



United States. 

**35 0 

31 5 

1 

29 9 1 

till, 

117 1 

| 44,024 

23.310 

36.426 

1889 

120 9 


1 ) Average 193 a to 1935 — 2 ) Area forecast by the Plan 


Current information on tobacco. 

Greece In No 496 of the Official Jounial ol the < k>\ eminent, there was recently 
published the law regulating tobacco growing in 10^8. Under these regulations the 
maximum area for tobacco growing has been fixed for the various regions The 
distribution by provinces will be announced later by a decree of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture The growing of tobacco in 1938 is forbidden, under the same regulations, 
in localities where it was not grown in 1937 and in localities where in the last 
4 years the acreage has not exceeded 1 z acre** No area will thenceforward be 
allowed to growjtobacco without previous authorization from the authorities 

Canada * Mostfof the tobacco grown in Canada comes from western Ontario; Nor¬ 
folk County is the main centre of production The acreage planted in Ontario (57,100 
acres) has never been so large as this >car, when it was 24 per cent, higher than in 1936. 
The increase this year is mainl) in light tot at to, which has increased 37 per cent. 
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Area and production of tobacco. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Production 

*937 

*936 

Average 

*93* 
to 1935 

% *937 

1937 


Average 

*93* 
to 1935 

% *93* 

193 O 

■SSr IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

® too 

1936 

aw IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

as XOO 

1,000 acres 

z.ooo pounds 

Albania. 

32 

4 

3 




3,182 

2,613 



Germany i) . . . 

32 

29 

101.4 

1 H .8 


72.501 

66,015 

... 

ft f * 

Belgium. 

6 

7 

7 

91.1 

87.1 


13,366 

15,115 



Bulgaria. 

lOi 

106 

69 

94.7 

146.3 

69,055 

93,098 

53,785 

74.2 

128.4 

Greece. 

226 

273 

187 

82.7 

120.7 

140,624 

178,506 

94,883 

78.8 

148.2 

Hungary. 

35 

37 

49 

96,1 

713 

46.751 

50327 

61,474 

92.9 

76.1 

Italy. 

30 

80 

92 

99.8 

86.8 

94,799 

96,783 

100.909 

97,9 

93.9 

Poland ...... 

« » » 

15 

12 


... 


23.753 

18,432 

... 


Romania. 

* , * 

45 

32 




33,219 

19.227 



Switzerland . . , 

.. . 

I 

1 




1.543 

2,088 



Czechoslovakia . . 

24 

24 

24 

98.6 

99.1 


33.229 

30,860 



Yugoslavia .... 

52 

45 

37 

115.7 

142.3 

... 

36,650 

23,939 

... 

I '** 

U 8 S. R , 

5UJ 

501 

510 

1003 

98.6 

... 

608,478 

*) 354,728 

... 

1 

1 **' 

Canada . ... 

65 

55 

49 

118.9; 

134.0 

71,352 

46,084 

48.701 

154.8 i 146.5 

United State* . 

1,690 

1.436 

1,596 

117.7 

107.7 

*;1.506,000 

1,153,083 

1,266,355 

130.6 

118.9 

Japan. 

85 ! 

87 

86 

98.7 

99.7 

142,375 

133,358 

145,813 

106.8 

97.6 

Palestine . . 

... 

7 

4 



• ft * 

• • • 

1.546 


♦ - 

Syria and Lebanon 1 


16 

14 

• • • 1 



11.925 

7,203 



Turkey , . i 

1 *•* 

148 

124 

... ! 

... . 

138,892 

99,208 

77,690 

iio.O 

178.8 

Algeria .j 

; -! 

55 

54 

! 

96 0i 97.8 

1 


38,678 

39,975 




1) Production for sole. — 1) Average 1*131 to 1934 — 3) Report of 1st Dectmbei 


compared with last year. A large part of this increase is in what is called the new 
region, mainly in Norfolk County but lately also extended to Oxford County and 
Brant County, The Tobacco Sendee of the Division of Experimental Farms of the 
Federal Ministry of Agriculture has largely contributed to this progress, not only in 
developing plantations and production, but in improving varieties which enabled planters 
to satisfy the changing and ever more exacting demand of the market. 

The Novepiber estimates of area harvested and production of tobacco in J037 
compared with the final figures for the two preceding years are as follows. 




Area 

acres 


% 1937 

Production 
m thousand pounds 

% *037 

CLASSIFICATION 

*937 

loin 


z«3 6 

or IOO 

1 917 j 

r 

193 s 

193 O 

«r» too 

Bright flue-cured. ... 

49,444 

35,879 

30.922 

137.8 

1 

53.5771 

24,565 

35,199 

218 1 

Burley. . 

6,142 

7.996 

8,223 

76. H 

7,000 

9.762 

10,549 

78.7 

Dark, air cured or fire cured ..... 

2,681 

2.465 

2,300 

108.8 

2,668) 

2.700 

2,760 

3.443 s 

98.8 

Type cigar. 

4,827 

4*800 

2,754 

100.6 

5,852 

4,824 

121.3 

Darge p*l*. 

1,396 

3,220 

1.961 

43.4 

1,710! 

3,923 

2.022, 

43.6 

Small pipe. , . 

860 

605 

70ft 

! 142.1 

545 1 

310 

500 

175.8 

Total . . . 

65,350 

54,965 

46,870 

_J 

118,9 

7! 352 1 

_I.. 

464)84 

54,473j 

154.8 
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Untied States According to the November report, the estimates of area har¬ 
vested and production of tobacco in 1037 compared with the final figures for the 
two preceding years are as follows 



1 

*rea 


% 193 7 , 

1 " 

Production 

—- 

% *037 

CLASSIFICATION 

1 thousand Are* 

| thousand pound * 




1936 




1936 


*937 

| *936 

*935 

1 

100 

*937 

*936 

*935 

*- too 

Hue cured 

958 4 

864 4 

874 0 

110 9 

835 713 

682.850 

811,194 

122 4 

Fire cured 

141 0 

126 6 

142 6 

1114 

115 451 

99.666 

118,194 

11$ 8 

Air-cured, light 

456 1 

338 1 

3159 

134 9 

386,777 

247,854 

248,858 

156 1 

Air cured, dark 

48 4 

34 2 

366 

141 5 

41,610 

24,646 

31,020 

169 6 

Cigar filler 

42 1 

37 8 

37 8 

111 4 

46,910 

47,270 

46,793 

992 

Cigar binder 

34 0 

26 4 

22 1 

128 8 

48.470 

41,198 

33.355 

117 7 

Cigar wrapt* r 

10 2 

90 

80 

113 3 

10,017 

9.599 

7,795 

104 4 

T 01 AL 

1,690.2 

1,436 5 

1,437.1 

U7.7 

1,485,148 

1,153,063 

1,297,210 

128 8 


Palestine All operations connected with the curing and baling of tobacco have 
been concluded. Owing to a big increase m production, there are complaints from 
growers at the poor demand. 

Algeria Tobacco production is slightly higher than last >ear, owmg to the in¬ 
crease in acreage and in spite of a much poorer unit yield 

Current information on other products. 


Cacao. 


0old C oast and foqoland under British Mandate Major crop *937 3 s - No 
change is made m the crop estimate already published The crop situation in October 
was as iollows 

Ashanti — The heav\ rams which continued during the first fortnight ot 
the month seriously delayed harvesting and drying and caused the number of diseased 
pods to increase I 11 the latter part of October weal her conditions improved ami 
harvesting, fermenting and drying progressed Movement however was abnormally 
slow, owmg to disinclination to accept present prices It was estimated that ir z 
million lb had been marketed while 42 6 million lb. were m farmers hands at the 
end of October. 

Western P r o \ 111 c c During the first half ot the month, the situation 
was similar to that 111 Ashanti, but the favourable conditions which prevailed from 
the middle of October induced picking, fermenting and drying on a large scale It 
was estimated that this picking would prohabl) account tor 50 % of the crop, and 
although pods were somewhat over-ripe the quality as regards fermentation should 
be good owing to large quantities of cacao being available. Farmers were reluc¬ 
tant to sell at present prices It was reported that about z 7 million lb had been 
marketed and 40 million were m farmers hands at the end of the month 

Central Province — Weather conditions w r ere unfavourable for 
harvesting and drying 111 the second part of the month as well as in the first fort¬ 
night. The delay in harvesting combined with the wet weather produced an increase 
in the number of diseased pods and it was stated that quality might be affected 
us a result Owing to low prices, farmers wore disinclined to sell, it was estimated 
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that 8 5 million lb bad been marketed and 18 6 million remained m farmers' bands 
at the end of October 

Eastern Province — Weather conditions, which bad been unfavour¬ 
able in the first half of October and had delayed harvesting and drying, improved 
to a certain extent during the latter part of the month, becoming moderately good 
for drying It was reported that quality remained good although cacao which was 
stored before being properly dried will need further sunning to prevent development of 
mould There was very little marketing and farmers' stocks were rapidly increasing 
More than half the cacao sold to the end of October had come from the Nsawam- 
Kihi area It was estimated that 330 million lb had been marketed and \z (> million 
were in farmers' hands at the end of the month 

Trans-Volta - In both northern and southern areas wet weather conti¬ 
nued m October and interfered with harvesting dr> mg and movement Towards 
the end of the month weather c auditions improved in the southern area and harvest¬ 
ing was started, while m the northern section weather continued unfavourable for 
all operations It was confirmed that the bulk of the crop would not be ready for 
harvesting until December January In both areas dissatisfaction with prices retard¬ 
ed movement to a large extent Tt was estimated that 3 6 million lb had been 
marketed and j 3 million were in farmers* hands at the end of the month 

Stoc ks The quantity marketed to the end of October is yerv much 
below that for the same penod last year while stocks m farmers hands show <m 
increase Merchants stocks were estimated to be about 21 million lb less than at 
the end oi October 103'; 

MOVCMIM Total exports from t October 1036 to 30 September 1037 were 
678 a million lb as compared with 0^7 3 million lb during the preceding crop year 
Mom molt in October was as follows 




O t>btr 

1 )*7 

Oett 1 ti 
j)V 



(mill* >11 

p imJ**) 

Railwa\ off loadings lakoradi 


7 5 

-*4 -> 

/ \rp>Oth 




Iakoradt 


<>7 

1 s 7 

Accra 


10 1 


Otlui ports 


5 * 

1 T O 


All f)0tts 

22 I 

54 9 

hastern Frontal 


<> 5 

0 (> 


I otal i \p >il 

22 4 

55 5 

Vigerut It was reported 111 Octobei 

that hea\ ^ rams 

had dcla\ cd 

the opening 


of the cacao season 

Tea. 


Tndta In North India normal seasonable weather conditions 1 ontmued m October 
and crop prospects were^fair Production to the end of October was 17,010,000 lb 
larger than, the outturn to the same date last year In South India weather m 
October continued unsettled and the north-cast monsoon had not yet fully broken 
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Useful showers fell and crop prospects were fair Outturn to the end of the month 
was io t per cent ahead of that to the same date last year. 

A ya^aland Good prospects were reported in October from tea estates. 

Coffee. 

Brawl According to the “ Departmento Nacional do Cafe M the total quantity 
of coffee removed from the market from 193 r to 15 November amounts to 72 , 186,000 
centals, of which 2 , 244,300 centals was destroyed during October and 432,100 centals 
in the first fortnight of November Stocks of coffee in Brazilian ports on 30 Nov¬ 
ember 1 Q 37 were 4 , 332,000 centals, of which 2 , 822,000 were in the port of Santos. 

British Guiana * The crop condition of coffee plantations on x November was 
average. 

Haiti In October the crop condition of coffee plantations was good Good rains 
fell ill the south and west. In the north the weather was dr> 

DotnniKan Republic Weather conditions m October were favouiable for coffee 
plantations 

rnmdad It was reported m October that picking of the coffee crop would soon 
begin A fairly good cop was expected 

Kenya The crop condition of coffee plantations 011 1 December was good 

Madagascar According to the most recent estimate, bearing area this \ear is 
about 222,000 acres against 208,000 in 1 <>30-37 and 1 Ox,000 on the average of the 
five years ending 1035-36, percentages, T07 t and 138 5 The corresponding production 
of marketable coffee is estimated at about 661,000 centals against 61 3 000 and 356,000 
percentages, 108,0 and 183,7 

Sierra Leone III October weather conditions were favourable for coffee crops, 
the condition of which was considered average on t November 

Nett Caledonia In October the condition of coffee plantations was excellent 

Groundnuts. 

Italy According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to groundnuts this 
year is 1,843 acres against 1,278 in 1036, percentage 14x3 The corresponding produc¬ 
tion is estimated at 31,200 centals against 22,300 in 1036, percentage, 1393 

Java and Madura The Central Statistical Office of the Department of Economic 
Affairs in the Netherlands Indies communicates the folkwing details of the ground¬ 


nut area* 

acre- .»< res 

Area harvested in October. 68,000 60,400 

Area harvested from 1 January to 3 r October . 467,000 465,000 

Area of standing crops at the end of October . 157 200 132,200 


Egypt' Harvesting of groundnuts is near its end, and, the yield per acre is about 
3 per cent above the average 
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Nigeria; Marketing of new crop groundnuts was expected to begin about the 
middle of October but, though the acreage under cultivation was reported to be greater 
than last year, the yield per acre was not expected to be so good, as the rainfull this 
year has been smaller than usual. 

Colza and sesame. 

Germany: Crop conditions on t December, in the system of the country, com¬ 
pared with those of 1 November 1937 ami r December 1936, were as lollows: winter 
colza 2.3 (2.4 and 2.8), winter rape 2.4 (2 4 and 2.8). According to the latest esti- 
mate.s, production of colza in 1937 was 1,492,000 centals (2,984,000 bushels) against 
J* 779 * 000 centals (3,558,000 bushels) in 1936 and 1,784,000 centals (3,567,000 bushels) 
iu 1933; percentages, 83.9 and 83.6. Corresponding figures for rape were as follows: 
256,000 centals (12,800 short tons), 430,000 centals (21,500 short tons) and 448,000 
centals (22,400 short tons), percentages, 59 5 and 57 2, 

Italy' According to the most recent estimate, area cultivated to sesame this year 
is 1,110 acres against 1 085 in 1936: percentage, 1023. The corresponding production 
is estimated at 9,769 centals against 9*433 in 1936; percentage, 103.3. 

Poland' The crop condition of winter colza on 15 November was 3.8, as at 13 Oc¬ 
tober, against 3.5 on 15 November 1936 

Romania * On 10 December, winter colza was growing well. 

Japan: According to the most recent estimate, production of colza this year is 
about 2,917,000 centals (5,831,000 bushels) against 2,671,000 (5,342,000) in 1936 and 
2 143,000 (4,286,000) on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 1092 
and 136.1 


Current information on fodder crops. 

Germany' Although in the east meadows and pastures have improved in the 
west, clover fields and pastures are considered below average. Owing to the fine weather 
of thi*s autumn the stabling of livestock was finished as late as the first decade of De¬ 
cember. Crop condition on 1 December, in the system of the country, compared with 
the figures for 1 November 1937 and 1 December T936, was as follows clover 2.7 (2.7 
and 2.7); pasture 2.9 (3.0 and 2.9). According to the latest estimates, the production 
of clover hay is about 171,1723)00 centals (8,508,590 short tons) against 200,474,400 
centals (10,323,600 short tons) in 1936 and an average in the five years 193 t to 1935 
of 185,432,600 centals (9,271,500 short tons); percentages, 82.4 and <>r.8. Corresponding 
figures for alfalfa hay are; 65,884,700 centals (3,294,190 short tons), 66,005,800 (3,303,200 
short tons) and43,92i,8oo centals (2,196,100 short tons); percentages, 99 7 at *d T50.0. 
Production of hay from permanent meadows (irrigated and non-irrigated) is estimated 
at 590,261,000 centals (29,513,000 short tons) against 613,281,000 centals (30,664,000 
short tons) last year and an average of 504,850,000 centals (25,2*2,000 short tons); 
percentages, 96.2 andtt6.9. 

Belgium: Mangels on the whole have given satisfactory yields, while those of turnips 
and chou-moetlier ate very high owing to lack of frost during November. 
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France: The revised estimates of area of the main fodder crops and of permanent 
meadows for hay and the first estimates of production are as follows:— 


Area 

(thousand acres). 





1037 

1936 

Average 
X03X 33 

% 

X936 

XOO 

1937 
Average 
** 100 

Tuber and root traps for fodder :— 






Jerusalem artichokes. 

365 

3<>5 

331 

999 

IIO.I 

Mangels. 

2,178 

2,27c) 

2,114 

95-6 

J03.T 

Turnips and swedes ..... 

386 

486 

513 

79-5 

75 4 

Total (x) . . . 

2,929 

3.130 

i, 95 « 

93-6 

99 0 

Leguminous and graminaceous crops 






from rotation meadows :— 






Alfalfa, clover and sainfoin . . 

7,35b 

7-366 

7,280 

99 9 

301 O 

Crosses grown alone or mixed 






with leguminous crops. . . . 

M54 

1,4-29 

1,300 

108.8 

119.6 

Annual green fodder. 

T,«4t 

>,857 

1,781 

99 3 

IO3.6 

J ota I .... 

10.754 

10,652 

10,361 

95 7 

07-4 

Permanent meadows fo> hav (2). . 

13.270 

13.870 

13.630 

95 7 

97*4 


Production (thousand centals) 





f 

% 

19 37 


*937 


Av erage 
1931-1031 

S M 

Average 
»■ roo 

7 uber and root crops for fodder *- 





Jerusalem artichockes. 

41.795 

54.129 

50,944 

77 2 

82 O 

Mangels. 

637,827 

756.484 

664,685 

-3 

96.0 

Turnips and swedes. 

60,570 

85,041 

<> 0,452 

71 2 

67 O 


Leguminous and grammar eous crops 
fnm rotation meadows :— 
Alfalfa, clover and sainfoin (dried 


hay). 

Grasses grown alone or mixed 
with leguminous crops (dried 

259.970 

260,321 

252,391 

09 9 

103 0 

hav). 

45.013 

43.007 

37.023 

104.7 

121.6 

Annual green fodder ..... 

Permanent meadows, for hav (dried 

296,311 

314,694 

271.734 

94.2 

109.0 

hay) . 

405,916 

420,571 

397.521 

96.5 

102.1 


The preceding table does not include, among annual crops, cabbage for fodder 
(an average of 604,000 acres and 152,596,000 centals or 7,630,000 short tons in 1931- 
J935, 642,000 acres and 165,020,000 centals or 8,251,000 short tons in 1936), and nor 
does it include permanent grasses, pastures and grazings (a total of 14,186,000 acres, 
281,574,000 centals and 14,079,000 short tons on the average of 1931-1935, and 
14,548,000 acres, 286,660,000 centals and 14,333,000 short tons in 1936). 

The 1936-37 agricultural year was unfavourable for tuber and root crops for 
fodder so that both the acreage and the unit yield were lower; on the other hand it 
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was fairly good for green fodder, and in general the production of fodder crops seems 
almost sufficient for requirements, particularly in view of the rather mild autumn 
which enabled stock to pasture quite late in the season. 

The relatively sharp fall in the acreage of permanent meadows for hay should 
be noted, for this acreage had increased almost continuously for forty years; this 
year's figure is the lowest since 1929 inclusive. 

The mild temperatures of November favoured sprouting of grass, which was still 
plentiful at the end of the month in most districts. 

Greene: According to the estimate of the month of l)eeeml)cr, the production 
of the main fodder crops was tus follows. 


% 1937 




1937 

IQIO 

Average 

1911-1935 

1036 
** 100 

Average 
*» xoo 

Rotation meadow 

(dried hay) , . . 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

A 4*7 

121 

A 539 
127 

I.76X 

88 

95 *- 

* 37-2 

Qover (dried) . . 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

1,786 

89 

T ,/22 

86 

1,067 

53 

iO}.8 

167.3 

Permanent meadow- 

(hay). 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

i. 13 ^ 

l 57 

3 * 57 * 

179 

116 

8 7 .« 

* 35-4 


Italy. The growth of fodder crops was good in the first fortnight of November. 
However, rain and the condition of the soil prevented the use of pastures in several 
areas of northern Italy The condition of fodder crops was generally good in the se¬ 
cond half of November 

Poland * On »5 November crop condition of clover was 3.1 against 31 on 15 Oc¬ 
tober and 3.1 on 15 November 193b. 

Portugal Weather in October w as favourable for fodder crops and their condition 
at the end of the month was good. 

I>ruled Kingdom: The weather during November in Kngland and Wales was gene¬ 
rally open and dry, with temperatures average or jjomewhat below" normal. 
Mangels were lifted under good conditions The roots, though smaller than usual, 
were of sound quality. The latest production estimate' for England and Wales is 
82,163,000 centals (4,108,000 short tons), which is 21.7 per cent, smaller than last 
year's crop of 104,922,000 (5,240,000) and 17.8 per cent, less than the average for 1931- 
1935 of 99,908,000 (4,995,000). Swedes and turnips are reported to be a moderate 
crop and the roots are, on the whole, rather small. There were reports ol mildew from 
a number of districts. The latest estimate for production in England and Wales is 
106,154,000 centals (5,308,000 short tons), which is 15.1 per cent, less than last year’s 
figure of 124,970,000 (6,248,000) and 21.3 i>er cent, less than the average of 133,132,000 
(6,657,000). The first estimate of production of hay from permanent meadows in 
England and Wales is 111,261,000 tfentals (5,563,000 short tons), against 106,019,000 
(5*301,000) in 1936 and an average for 193**35 103,506,000 (5.175.300). The correspond¬ 
ing estimate for hay from rotation meadows is 47,968,000 (2,398,000) against 37,498,000 
(1,875,000) in 1936 and an average of 43,389,000 (2,169,000); percentages, 127.9 and no.5. 

The second estimate of production of turnips and swedes in Scotland at 
55*090,000 centals (6,073,000 short tons) is up 5,644,000 (282,000) on the first estimate 
and is slightly above the average of 1931 to 1935. The first estimate of production 
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of mangels in Scotland is 1,814,000 centals (91,000 short tons), which is 13*9 per cent, 
higher than last year (1,593,000 or 80,000) and 153.3 per cent, higher than the five-* 
year average (716,000 or 36,000). 

United State s* According to the most recent estimate, the area of wild hay cut 
this year was about 11,522,000 acres against 10,694,000 acres in 1936 and 11,797,000 
acres on the average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 108.0 and 97 9. 
The corresponding production is estimated at about 186,040,000 centals (9,302,000 
short tons) against 138,300,000 centals (6,0r5,000 short tons) and 178,440,000 centals 
(8,922,000 short tons), percentages, 134 5 and 104.3. The area of all tame hay was 
about 54,792,000 acres against 57,055,000 acres in 1936 and 55,891,000 acres on the 
average of the five years ending 1935, percentages, 116.5 and ro8.8. The correspon¬ 
ding production is estimated at about 1,475,700,000 centals (73,785,000 short tons) 
against 1,266,180,000 centals (63,309,000) short tons and 1,356,850,000 (67,843,000), 
percentages, 1165 and 1088. 

Algeria * The germination of rotation fodder crops .sown early was proceeding 
in good conditions at the end of November, except for alfalfa which was .suffering 
from drought Drought also on the whole checked the growth of the crops, parti¬ 
cularly of mixtures of vetches and oats, especially in the department of Constantine, 
In Constantine also sowing of Egyptian clover was much delayed. Permanent grasses 
were about normal for the time of year in the department of Alger and Oran, but 
were very unsatisfactory in Constantine, where meadows liad not been sufficiently 
irrigated In the south pastures were on the wlioole good, but vegetation was not 
vigorous and further rain was needed at the end of November, only pastures in the 
(khyville district were long and thick 

Egypt ■ Sowing of clover (bersim) was over, and, cutting of the earlv-sown cul¬ 
tivations was begun the first time. In view of the attack by the cotton worm (P>o~ 
dema Utura) the crop condition is slightly under the average. The attack was spread 
out in many scattered areas mostly in the provinces of Lower Egypt, it was severe 
in man}" fields, which necessitated their resowing. The attack gradually waned 
by the end of November and almost disappeared. 

Tunisia Lack of rain in October and November made difficult and restricted 
sowing of fodder crops At the and of November pastures were not good or were 
even poor in the north (liizerta area), in the centre (Tunis and Kef) districts) they 
were hardly sufficient to feed flocks, in the south (Susa and Sfax) thev were almost 
dried up. In the latter area, mam cactus plantations have been used as a reserve 
for fodder in >ears of scarcity 
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Fig population in Denmark. 


! 

i 





*937 






1936 


Classification 

20 | 

Nov. 

1 9 

1 Oct 

| 38 

j Aug. 

| 17 

1 July 

June 

! 8 

J May 

1 27 1 
March 

13 

Feb 1 

2 

Jan. 

21 I 
Nov. 

zo 

Oct. 

39 

Aug. 







(Thousands) 






Boors for breeding. 

W 

! 19 

20 

19 

21 

21 

21 

1 

21 

22 

22 

23 

23 

Sows in farrow for 













first time . . . 

51 

43 

49 

66 

70 

74 

68 

56 

53 

52 

58 

77 

Other sows in farrow 

139 

130 

148 

157 

164 

159 

162 

172 

188 

185 

182 

178 

Sows in milk . . . 

65 

83 

91 

87 

82 

89 

92 

84 

86 

90 

108 

122 

Sows not yet cov¬ 
ered (and not 


j 

1 









for slaughter) 

24 

1 29 

29 

25 

26 

26 

26 

29 

28 

39 

42 

39 

Sows for slaughter. 

16 

22 

14 

12 

10 

11 

12 

18 

19 

26 

t 28 

22 

Total cl sows • • - ] 

! 295 

307 

331 

1 347 

352 

359 j 

360 

359 

374 

392 

1 418 

438 

Sucking pigs not 




1 

1 

1 | 

1 








weaned .... 

550 

734 

794 

I 766 

707 

761 

751 

669 

691 

730 

892 

1.006 

Young and adult 




! 









pigs for slaugh¬ 




I : 

[ 








ter: 













Weaned pigs un¬ 
der 35 kg . . 

839 | 

i 848 

811 

763 

775 

752 

734 | 

774 

' 874 

1.010 

1 1.024 

947 

Pigs of 35 and 



j 






739 



696 

under 60 kg. . 

685 j 

668 

638 

1 713 | 

656 

625 

657 ! 

682 j 

811 

| 756 

Fat pigs of 60 
kg and over . 

! 594 ; 

513 

573 

475 

1 506 

519 

536 

i 

519 

523 

551 

» 

608 

Total ptgs . . . 

1 2 % m 

| 3,089 

3.167 

3083 \ 

3,017 

3.037 

3,059 

3.024 

* 3J23 

3,516 

| 3.669 

3.718 


Livestock in Italy. 

We give below the numbers of livestock in Italy 011 March 19,17 and com¬ 
parative figures for March 1936 aud March 1930 (Census):— 



March i ;37 

.March 1936 

March 1930 

Horses . 

. 796,400 

810,270 

*144,475 

Asses. 

. 799,1 ^3° 

805,510 

904,625 

Mules . 

..... 416, i 00 

413,720 

456,406 

Hinnies. 

. 8,850 

8,100 

9.4 V 

Cattle. 

. 7,288,810 

7,235,000 

7,088,752 

Sheep. 

. 9,095,090 

8, S< >2,470 

10,268,119 

Opftts. 

. 1,**03.570 

1,794,630 

1,892,736 

Tigs . 

. 2.813,920 


3.318.075 
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Livestock in Latvia. 


CLASSIFICATION 

26 June 
t<>3 7 

26 June 

1936 

26 June 
>935 

IS June 
>93 4 

15 June 
>933 

Horses .... 

i 

391,948 

' 388,770 

384,358 

375,200 

370,200 

Under x year . .... 

Colts x year old ami under 3 years. 

Horses 3 years old and under 15 year*. , 
Horses 15 years old and over ...... 

1 22,025 

30.825 

1 257,820 

81,278 

18,871 
28,529 
270.742 
, 70,628 

1 

17,468 

28.292 

261,221 

77,377 

15,100 
28,480 
293,170 1 
38,450 

14,420 

29.040 

290,920 

35,820 

Cattle ..*. 

! 1,209 949 | 

| 1,261,442 

1,274,914 

1,157,600 

1,155,800 

Calves under 1 year old. 

Bulls and oxen from 1 to 2 years .... 

Bulls and oxen of z years and over. 

Heifers of 1 year and over .... 

Milk cows . 

158.162 | 
25.968 
11,202 
161,246 
873.353 

180,908 , 
29,954 
12,681 
157,641 
880,258 

200.084 i 
31,400 
12,662 
155,807 
874,961 

169,750 

23,440 

11,620 

145,690 

807,100 

165,500 

24,150 

12,350 

150.900 

802.900 

Sheep .1 

1,333,999 1 

1,331,632 

1,346,718 

1,208,900 

1,114,300 

Lambs up to 1 year.. . 1 

Sheep x year and above . . I 

737,440 I 
596,559 

| 

736,758 I 
614,874 | 

735,829 

610,889 

646,900 

562.000 

594.800 

519,500 

r*e* . j 

739,317 

674,374 

803,101 

686,400 

585,900 

Sucking pig* under 2 months ... 

Pigs from 2 to 6 months old . . 1 

Boars and sows of 6 months and over . 

Other ptgs of 6 months and above . . i 

200.798 

297,158 

79,250 

162.111 

198,705 
255,760 ( 
78,950 
140,959 j 

1 

220,424 

305,325 

86,408 

190,944 

204,270 i 
243 760 1 
93,980 , 
144,390 

172,010 

209,130 

81,770 

122.990 


Livestock in Curasao and dependencies. 


Yi,\RS 

i Hot sos 

I 

Assts 

Mules 

j Cattle 

Slicep 

j Goats 

j Pi«s 

1936 . . , 



272 

4,916 

i 

55 

5,042 i 

40,517 

69,379 

I 

$.790 

1935 



314 

4,914 

106 

5.116 , 

36,084 

66,857 

5.123 

1934 . . 


. H # 

265 

4,832 

68 

4,488 1 

36,360 

65,560 

3.887 

1933 . 


t . „ # 

277 | 

4,935 

64 

4,070 | 

36,107 

65,574 

4.357 

1932 . . 

- * f 


238 

! 4,427 

47 

3,452 

25.782 

j 54,321 

3,763 

1931 . . . 

* - » , • 


280 

4.132 i 

106 

3.215 

16,659 

44,673 

3,063 

1930 1 ) . , 


.... 

101 

4,000 j 

45 

2.250 

18.338 

48,761 

2,707 


r) Not including St Martin 


The cattle and lamb feeding situation in the United States. 

Movements o{ cattle during October continued to point to a considerable 
increase in cattle feeding in the Corn Belt states in the winter and spring of 
1937-38 over a year earlier, but numbers will not be large in comparison with 
the numbers fed in most years before the 1934 drought. Much the largest 
proportion on record of cattle movements into the Corn Belt have been going 
into the States east of the Mississippi. 

Cattle feeding in Texas and Oklahoma and other Cotton Belt states is 
also likely to be larger as there are abundant supplies of cotton seed cake and 
hulls. 
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The movements of feeder lambs in October this year were considerably 
larger than in October last year, and the total number of lambs to be fed 
this season is expected to be considerably larger than last, particularly in the 
Com Belt, in Texas and in Colorado. The main movement of lambs, from 
Texas to the Corn Belt and other States, have been considerably larger from 
July to the end of October this year than last 

Livestock and poultry in Taiwan. 



~ ~ 


- 



~ - - - 3 - = 

—r— 



YKAKS 



Dorses 

Cuttle 

, Sheep ! 

1 __l 

Gouts j 

J 

3* 

December 1956 



590 

78.629 

I ! 

155 , 

75.380 

1,813,049 

3i 




533 

84,659 

257 

78350 

1,873 209 

Si 

> *<>34 



411 

87,991 

242 

83,699 

1.836,169 

Ji 

» ‘<>33 



347 

84,021 

313 

87.029 

, 1.806 489 

3* 

* 1032 



333 

80,351 

367 

90,084 

1 1,753,912 

li 

» 



301 

86,884 

307 

93,398 

1,738,874 

31 

» 1 to 



325 

92,322 

341 

1 

89.430 

i 1,750.464 

1 















- 


- 

— — - 


Yf H<s 


buffaloes 

l 

I* OH K 

(»ec*&e 

1 

Ducks | 

Turkc v s 

ti lutunbo 

n,3<> 


292,326 

6,805,225 

i 

392,451 

! 

1,861.768 

24,434 

V * 



305,795 

6,466,312 

370,759 

1,771,963 l 

18,4% 

3* 

I ti 4 


306,874 

6,198,693 

336.483 

1.616,807 

15.114 

yl » 

*033 


302.249 

5,746,514 

319,606 

1.4%, 165 

11.219 

V * 

I«H2 


286.255 

5 266,7% 

306,303 

1,379,364 | 

9.234 

3* > 

Mil 


1 2%. 158 

5,051,219 

263 307 

1.343,327 

6 631 

3* 

* 03 ° 


298,536 

4,856,211 * 

252.661 

1.092.604 

5,143 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ _ _ 

_r_ 

_ 


-— —r 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

France Foot-and-mouth disease continued in some districts and loss appears 
to be considerable. The disease attacked flocks of sheep at the lambing period and 
losses of lambs are particularly high. The mild temperatures were favourable for 
milk production but foot-and-mouth disease has appreciably reduced the yield. 

The stock had still abundant feed on the pastures in November save in upland 
districts. 

Hungary' On 20 November, supplies of fodder were on the whole .sufficient, 
and the health of livestock was satisfactory. 

Irish Free State * The weather during November was dry and mild and excep¬ 
tionally favourable for feeding Fodder was adequate for all normal requirements. 
Milk production was slightly below average. 

Latvia: Cows were stabled generally during November. Ordinary forage is of 
mediocre quality and the supplies available are smaller than last year Supplies of 
concentrated food are adequate. The milk yield increased in the autumn and reached 
a level of 5 to 10 per cent, above that of last year. 
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Netherlands. In November, feed for milch cows was fairly good to good. Com¬ 
pared with November last year milk production is about 3 per cent, lower. In Gel- 
derland milk production was 3 per cent, higher; the decrease in other provinces 
was as follows 2 to 3 per cent in Friesland, Drente, Overijsel, South Holland and 
North Brabant, 5 per cent, in Groningen, 7.5 per cent, in Utrecht and 15 per cent, 
in Zeeland In North Holland and Limburg, milk production was hardly different 
from normal 

Romania On 10 December the health of livestock was on the whole satisfactory. 
At this date, in many districts small animals, particularly sheep, could still feed m 
the fields 

United Kingdom Cattle and sheep have made fair progress during the month 
Pastures were about average in November for the time of year It is anticipated 
that supplies of winter keep will be sufficient but straw may be scarce later. Milk 
yields during November showed a seasonal fall 

Algeria The health of animals and feeding conditions improved during November 

F oot- and -month disease is abating nearly everywhere and, in some districts, 
lias disappeared The condition of breeding stock continued good during the month 
They improved on the whole, though foot-and-month disease and its effects prov ented 
recovery in many cases The situation was good at the end of November 011 the 
coast, in Tell and on the high plateaux ot Alger and Oran where there was plentiful 
pasture for sheep and cattle In Constantine, owing to the insufficiency of pasture, 
animals failed to maintain condition but mortality was not abnormal In the south, 
the situation made a further improvement with variations according to region In 
some districts, sheep were improving while in others, ewes and s] ring land s urn allied 
thin However, concern was felt only m two small areas 

7 unisia Owmg to lack of ram, teed conditions for livestock had become difficult 
at the end of November 

Union of South Afrua Following the exceptionally dry winter this year, condi¬ 
tions were very bad m many parts of the Union on 1 November, with prospects of 
even worse conditions Stock were dying in some parts, and in many districts they 
had to be fed on growing cereal or maize crops The drought was serious m the 
north-west of Cape Province, in the Karroo, parts of the south coast, Griqualand West, 
on the north border of Cape Province and ill the Karroo Trekking took place from 
many of these areas to winter rainfall areas. The only parts of Cape Province not 
seriously affected by the drought were in the south-west, where conditions were very 
good following October rams, and in the north-east where the drought was somewhat 
relieved by rain Flocks were already shorn in the south-west and clips were of 
excellent quality. Flsewhere wool clips were of good quality but light owing to 
drought In the rest ot the Union, namely Natal, Orange Free State and Transvaal 
the drought was relieved at the beginning of October by rain, but not before heavy 
Stock losses had occurred, particularly in Natal Moreover, later it became dry again 
ard much more rain was needed 
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Current information on sericulture. 

Production of fresh cocoons 


COimTUIBS 


Bulgaria 
trance 
Greet cr 
Italy 


Chosen 
J*p in 


<> 

s) 


( 0 


S\m and Lebanon 


Totals 




311 26 , 

13 13 

62 57 

1) 542 465 

206 208 

148 140 

I 2 330 2 295 

2 713 2 843 . 

| 32 32 j 

6 086 6 079 


26 

1195 

1180 

3 616 ! 

17 

% 5 

74 3 

1 412 

58 

107 8 

105 8 

6617 I 

510 

— 

— 

70 438 

220 

98 7 

93 6 

3 ! 975 

131 

105 7 , 

1 112 8 

18 173 

2 726 

101 9 

85 8 

376 198 

3 130 

95 4 

1 867 

307 822 ! 

49 

i 

100 5 

66 2 

2 538 j 

6.867 

j 

100 1 

! 886 

818 789 


3025 2924 1196 1237 

1 486 2 010 95 1 70 3 

5993 4839 1104 1 1368 

71 257 67 683 98 9 104 1 

32 812 31073 97 4 102 9 

18 009 14.693 100 9 123 7 

339 980 399 551 110 7 94 2 

343 183 356 059 89 7 86 5 

2 108 3 784 120 4 67 1 

817*853 1 882616 100 1 92 8 


t) spring coc ions — f) Summer uitumu coctons 1 ) \ppro\im itt figuu rifernng to the quantit\ <1 
tgv* distributed ti prodmtrs 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


Imports 

Kxforis 

IMPORTS | 

1937 

1936 

1037 j 1936 | 

1937 J 1036 j 


TWKtVE MONTHS 


I Imports Imports 


Exporting ( ountrus 


Bulgaria . . 
Hungary . . , 
Lithuania . . 
Poland-Dantzig 
Romania . . 
Yugoslavia 
VI. 8 . S. R, 
Canada . . . 
Argentina 


Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental *. 100 U>.). 


5 264 i) 7,056 i i) 


2,199 
5,313 i) 
13 502 
5,561 


4390 | 

8 «) 
41,278 
8,125 I 


Chile . . . . 

Uruguay. 


l 



2 ) 

0 \z) 

1 

0 ) 

0 *) 

.. 1 

0 

1 874 

India: by sea 4 ) . . 

786 

! 1,195 | 

4 

0 

| 

3.031 

2,236 

17 1 

3 I 

9,992 

* : by laud 4 ) , 



... 1 



I 



1 

549 

Iraq 

122 

224 I 

0 1 

0 

1 

314 I 

392 j 

0 1 

0 1 

2 982 

Iran . 


. 

| 


2) 

189 14 

75 L») 

0 f) 

0 

538 

Manchukuo . 


1 


— 

2 ) 

4 2 ) 

48 



410 

Syria &Ueb.:Fr m t 



| 


ID 

2 1 ) 

109 1 ) 

29 1 ) 

0 

827 

Turkey 




— 


433 J) 

128 

— 

<— 

2,814 

Algeria. 

’566 

550 | 

9 

1 

r 

1.344 

1,505 

40 

16 

3,566 

Egypt 


1 



'«) 

3 1 ) 

1 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 

366 

French Morocco . 


1 

1 


1 ) 

135 x* 

17 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

25 

404 

Tunis .... 

'”372 

2 1 

5 

”30 


912 . 

15 

55 1 

140 

205 . 

Australia . 

1.848 

955 1 

0 

0 


4,886 

6,134 

01 

ol 

44,177 1 

i 


Importing Countries 


Germany 

0 

. 

1 357 

78 


0 

42 


6.726 

258 

42 

Austria . ... 

1 

1 

229 

472 


3 

3 


543 

1 168 

10 

Belgo-Luxemb E U 

319 

94 

2 557 

2,071 


661 

222 


7,015 

7,446 

2,609 

Denmark . . 

34 

6 

303 

468 


63 

37 


822 

1 122 

406 

Spain . 


_ 


— 


_ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Estonia . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


10 1 

28 


20 l 

0 

84 

Finland . , . 

0 

0 

85 

88 


0 

0 


258 1 

403 

0 

France . 

I 

43 

965 

499 


233 

743 


2 400 

1,794 

1,132 

Greece 

0 

0 

547 

1,073 


0 

0 


2,082 

2,921 

0 

Irish Free State 

0 

0 

703 

959 


0 

0 


1,945 

1,885 

0 1 

Italy . 

18 

40 

151 

1,287 


21 i 

48 


1 571 

2 433 

70 

XAtvIa. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 1 

0 


176 

0 

0 

Norway . 

0 

0 

120 

246 


0 1 

0 


623 

605 

0 

Netherlands . . . 

4 

17 

1 149 

760 


15 

21 


3,365 

2 283 

55 

Portugal. 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 . 

0 


6 

13 

0 

United Kingdom . 

70 

69 

9,827 

9,938 


383 1 

327 


26.831 

26,820 

1,810 

Sweden . 

1 

133 

104 

132 


19 

761 


306 

333 

795 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

848 

967 


1 

2 


2,112 

2,630 

5 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

1 

1 


362 

24 


38 

4 

5,211 | 

United States . . . 

4,263 

555 j 

209 

1 3,205 


9,141 

981 


1,002 

11,113 

3,172 1 

Brazil. . . . 

— 

— 

1 



— 

— 

2 ) 

1813 2 ) 

1987 

— 

Colombia 

_ 

_ 

1 1 



_ 

_ 




— 

Bferu. 



1 . 1 



1 





0 

Burma 5 ) . 

0 

— 

. 9 

— 


0 , 

— 


”42 

— 

0 

L S?Jrton. 

— 

—- 

1 15 ! 

10 


— j 

— 


34 

32 

— 

China . 

,., 

... 



1 ) 

0 , 1 ) 

406 

x) 

0 x) 

111 

775 

Chosen . . 

... 

«.. 



x) 

1 j) 

0 

1 ) 

0 1 ) 

26 

2 

Taiwan . 

— 

— 



| 

- 1 

— 

2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

— 

Indo-China 





2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 a) 

0 

0 

British Malaya. . 

~ 

— 



1 

1 ) 

0 t) 

0 

X) 

2 1 ) 

2 

- ! 
2 

Palestine: Br. m. t . 





x) 

4 1 ) 

0 

X) 

22 1 ) 

53 

6 

Union of South Afr 

• •. 




2) 

2 a) 

0 

J) 

1 2 ) 

1 

586 

New Zealand . . . 

... 

... 

... 

1 

l 





... 

0 

Totals . . . 

17,190 

36,954 

19,338 

22325 


56,400 

82,842 


60,091 

65,670 

336,935 


X) Up to 30 September — a) Up to 31 August — 3) Up to 30 June — 4) Up to 32 May. — 4) From 1st April 1937, the 
Iadi statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the trade direct trade of Burma with other fnieign countries 
*— 6 ) From xst April 1937. 





















COUNTRIES 



1937 i * 9,36 


j TwiMLVE 

TliRRR MOUTHS (Attgnst r-October 31 ) (August t'JulT tNS3 

__ ” 1 _,,,,. _j—— .. - . 

Exports Imports ' Exports JUswWHt^ 

193? i *93® *937 I 1 936 X93^"37 *93 6*3 7 ,v 


Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (1 cental *» 100 lb.). 


Germany * • • 

Bulgaria . * . 

Spain .... 

France .... 
Hungary . . . 
Italy .... 
Latvia .... 
Lithuania . • 
Poland - Dantzig 
Romania . . . 
Yugoslavia . . 

U.S. 9- R. ■ • 
Canada . . • 
United States . 
Argentina . . 

Chile. 

Uruguay . • • 
Lhosen .... 
India: by sea 5 ) 

Iraq. 

Iran . . . . 

Japan . . . . 

Algeria .... 
French Morocco 
Tunis . . . . 

Australia . . . 


448 

224 

589 

0 

0 

0 

0 1) 

67 

315 1) 
1,826 
2.518 
446 
0 2) 
0 2 ) 

12 1) 
338 

34 

0 2) 


620 
348 
1,152 
0 
0 
521 
I 1) 
37 

275 1) 
2.411 ! 
2,032 
449 
0 2 ) 
31 2) 
7 1) 
108 • 
29 , 

0 a) 


132 195 

0i) 2 1 ) 

82 112 

2,931 2,563 


2,845 

1,352 

4,417 

0 

0 

1,449 

16 

123 

I , 464 
8,870 
7,628 
2,148 

0 

121 

52 

855 

90 

0 

1,663 4 ) 
554 
10 
284 

II , 063 


Importing Countries: 

Austria . 

Belgo-lfUxemb. E. U. 

Denmark. 

Estonia . 

Finland. 

Greece ...... 

Irish Free State . . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . . 
Sweden ..... 
Czechoslovakia . . 

Haiti. 

Brazil. 

Colombia. 

Peru. 

Burma 6). 

Ceylon 

China . 

Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-Chlna . . . . 
British Malaya. . . 
Manchukuo .... 
Palestine Br. m. t. . 
Syria &Ub.iFr,n*.t. 

Egypt. 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 


615 | 2.136 


1,227 10388 11361 j 6,924 1 


48,826 24,879 


. __ .i tjn to 31 May. —* 3) From 1st April 1937 61SJ1 

wi S&5 B3f£ MMSS*'■»“»» - — •“ *”*• —T^ 

6) From xst April 1937 . >•-_ 
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| OCTofaBR 

Three months (August 1 -October $t) 

Twelve ictona 
(August r*July 3*) 

COUNTRIES 

Net Exports *) 

Net Imports ♦*) 

Net Exports *) 

Net Imports **) i 

Net Ex.*) 

NetIm.**) 

V 

J937 | 1936 

1937 

1930 i 

1937 

1936 

*937 

1936 

1936*37 

*936-37 


Germany . * 
Austria . . . 
Belgo-Luxem. 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . . 
Bpain . . . 
Estonia . . , 
Finland . . . 
France . . . 
Greece . . . 
Hungary. . . 
Irish Free State 
Italy . . . 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 
Poland-Dantzig 

Portugal . 
Romania . 

' United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland 5) 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

Totals Europe 


U. S. S. R. 

Ca nada . . . 
Doited States 
Haiti . 

Argentina 
Brasil. 

Chile . . 

Colombia 
Peru . . 

Uruguay 
Buama 6) 

Ceylon . 

China. * 

Chosen . 

Taiwan . . . 

India: by sea 7 ) 

» : by land 7) . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo-China 
Iraq . . . 

Iran 


1 Malaya 
Manchulcuo . 
Palestine: Br. ra. t. 
Bytia & Leb.: Fr. m.t. 
Turkey . 

Algeria . 

Egypt. . 

French Morocco 
Tunis 

Union of South. 
Australia . . 

*New Zealand. 

Totals 


Afr. 


Total Wheat and Flour f). — Thousand centals (1 centals «■* 100 lb.). 


504 


463 

173 

0 

0 


27 

495 

1,662 


6 . 75 S 

5,291 

1,697 


926 I 


136 I 


616 < 

”403 

3.302 

20,791 


692 

0 

L 538 


394 


1.260 

3,890 

1*7 302 
3,747 


1,236 


2401 


663 

■" J2 ! 

' 2*193 1 
... | 

29,283 ; 


1,394 

73 


— 


— 


7.110 


168 

— 

19,027 

270 

536 


— 


— 


631 


1,342 

— 

5,754 

2236 

1.984 


— 


— 


6,355 


7,275 


23,674 

— 

— 


1,192 


1,714 


— 


— 

4,740 


293 

483 


— 


— 


782 


1,123 

— 

3,802 

— 

— 




28 


9 




97 

127 

123 


— 




399 


556 


2,169 

859 

305 


— 


— 


1,876 


650 


4,802 

552 

1,077 


— 


— 


2,045 


2.927 

— 

12.906 

— 

— 


1.487 


5,659 


— 



14.924 

— 

720 

983 


— 


— 


1,995 


1,937 

— 

7,509 

— 

868 


— 


— 


816 


873 

— 

34,903 

— 

— 


— 


— 


176 


0 

— 

5% 

— 

— 


0 


0 


—. 


— 

0 


222 

439 


— 


— 


758 


902 

— 

5,047 

1,173 

873 


— 


— 


3,571 


2.734 

— 

12.661 

— 

— 


0 


1,524 




— 

3,062 


17 

9 


— 


— 


21 


32 


81 

. *. 


*> 

5,264 

1 ) 

7,058 


— 


— 

22,549 

— 

10.580 

10.396 


— 


— 


28,753 


28,380 

— 

118,805 

100 

—. 


— 


437 


281 



— 

323 

848 

967 


— 


— 


2,111 


2,628 

— 

10,632 

— 

2 


612 


19 


— 


— 

5,470 

— 

— 

— 


2,289 


4,439 


— 


— 

10.950 

— 

19,391 

19,118 


10,844 


20,878 

157,698 


51,497 

61,695 

262,788 



1 ) 

5,704 

*) 

355 





2,650 


— 

— 


15,676 


44,399 


—, 


— 

116,507 

— 

— 

1,825 


11,496 


— 


— 


7,456 


12,839 

18 

25 




— 


59 


76 

— 

321 

— 

— 


6,156 


8,725 


— 


— 

96,325 


... 

... 


— 


— 

a) 

1,945 

I 2 ) 

2,084 

— 

23,240 


... 


— 


— 

2) 

5 

2 ) 

0 

— 

135 


.. ♦ 









- 13) 326 


... 1 


.,. 








2,596 

. •. 

1 

1 

— 


' ‘91 

2 ) 

9 


— 

2,008 

— 

76 

— 


—. 


— 


264 


_ 


278 

47 

75 

I 

— 


— 


138 


166 

— 

588 



1 

— 

r) 

351 

*) 

110 



— 

707 


... 

*) 

17 


— 


— 

I*) 

17 

21 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

— 

7 


•— 

t 

3,463 


2,367 


— 


— 

11,096 

— 



l 

1 

— 



1 ) 

230 

t) 

209 


1,321 



! 

) 

— 


— 

J) 

129 

1 ) 

136 

— 

867 



i 

— 


— 

a) 

54 

2 ) 

62 


563 

— 

— 


359 


431 


— 


— 

3,101 

— 

... 

... * 

2) 

189 

z) 

75 


— 



536 

— 


... 


1 







4) 2,278 


... it 

— 


— 

1 ) 

295 

! x) 

‘*297 


1,808 


. . '! 

— 


— 

2 ) 

366 

2 ) 

1,117 

— 

2,738 




— 


— 

x) 

119 

r) 

195 

— 

2,056 




— 

1 ) 

157 

x) 

18 


— 

824 

— 



I) 

‘ 433 

1 ) 

128 


— 


— 

2,814 

— 

— 



1,463 


1,732 


— 


— 

3,572 

—■ 


... 

I) 

4 


*— 


— 

1 ) 

7 

334 

— 



I) 

135 

1 ) 

2 






908 

— 



963 






27 


366 



2) 

3 


— 


— 

2 ) 

2 

565 

— 

— 

— 


8,793 


9,551 


— 


— 

58,928 

— 


• . 


... 






... 

— 

no 

19,532 

21043 


65,698 


89,242 


61.439 


63,348 

361*298 

317*060 


*) Excess of exports over imports — *•) Excess of imports over exports 

f) Flour reduced to grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1000 centals of flour m 1,333.33!} centals 6f grain. 

1) Up to 30 September. — 2) Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 30 June — 4) Up to 31 May — 5) Wheat only, — 6) From 
xst April 1037 * — 7 ) From *«t April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct 
trade of Burma with other foreign countries 














































TRADE — RYE __ 1033 & 


COUNTRIES* 

October 

Thrfb months (August i October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August x July 31 ) 

Exports | 

Imports j 

Exports j 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*937 | 

1936 | 

1937 

1936 

1937 

*936 

*937 1 

1936 

1936.37 

1936 37 

Ft porting Countnu 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental 

« 100 lb) 



Germany 

0 

0 

296 

10 

0 

1 


700 

25 

11 

3232 

Bulgaria 

13 

29 

0 

0 

13 

34 


0 

0 

254 

0 

Spiii u 

Estonia 

0 

49 

118 

174 

0 

49 


135 

174 

172 

405 

Hungary 

43 

92 

0 

0 

423 

573 


0 

0 

2 816 

0 

Ivalvia 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

561 


0 

0 

623 

205 

Uthuani t 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

47 


0 

0 

| 

47 

0 

Poland DmUig 

0 

631 1 

•1 

0 

45 

2 045 


0 

0 

4 790 

0 

Romania 



1 


1 ) 2 065 

1 ) 190 

r) 

0 

1 ) 0 

2 684 

0 

Sweden 

0 

0 

2 

15 

1 

4 


2 

24 

4 

166 

\uj, si tvia 

15 

5 

0 

0 

62 

24 


0 

0 

92 

Q 

U b b R 

* 




i) 846 

1 ) 553 

0 

0 

1 ) 0 

1552 

0 

Canada 

30 

200 

8 

0 

182 

800 


12 

1 

2 034 

3 

Argentina 

2 

513 

- 

- 

31 

1 034 


- 

- 

3 394 

- 

Algeria 

2 

I 

0 

0 

9 

16 


0 

0 

26 

0 

It f tttnp Country 












Austria 

2 1 

2 

607 

24:> 

4 

4 


1 379 

902 

17 

3 852 

Belfco I uxemb F V 

0 

0 

266 

101 

0 

6 


470 

641 

39 

1 126 

D( nniark 

0 

0 

338 

692 

0 

0 1 

839 

1 598 

0 

3809 

Plnhnd 

0 

0 

38 

60 

0 

0 


93 

98 

1 

1418 

France 

0 

0 

7 

1 4 

0 

0 


9 

19 

1 

0 

27 

Greece 

0 

0 

0 

j 0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

1 

Italv 

0 

0 

0 

! 9 

0 

0 


0 

41 

0 

141 

Norway 

0 

0 

247 

I 275 

0 

0 


441 

j 

767 

! ° 

2 933 

Netherlands 

283 

265 

228 

55 

617 

440 


375 i 

314 

2 028 

1237 

United Kingdom 





) 0 

2 ) 0 

1 ) 

6 

1 ) 27 

1 

140 

Switzerland 

0 

0 

20 

11 

0 

0 


27 

29 

0 

604 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

0 

284 

2 

1 

1 


351 

4 

3 

15 

United States 

422 

0 

0 

444 

1403 

0 


0 

1421 

303 

2 045 

Palestine Br m t 

- 

— 


. 

- 

- 

!*) 

24 

1 ) 14 

- 

j 120 

French Morocco 

•• 

* 



1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

Totals 

812 

1,863 

2,459 

2,097 

5,704 

6,382 


4,863 

6,099 

20 , 88 ! 

21,47* 


x) Up to 30 September — 2) Up to 31 August. 







1034 S 


TRADE — BARLEY 



1 0 CIO BEK. 

Three mowths (August 1-October 31) 

Twelve months 
(August x-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

EXPORTS 

| Imports 

rxpoRiS 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 i * 93 ® 

*937 | 

* 93 ® 

1Q37 | 193 ® 

*937 

*93® 

* 936-37 

* 93®-37 


Exporting Countries : 


Barley* — Thousand centals <i centals *» 100 lb). 


Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

Spam . 

Hungary. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Poland • Dantzig . . 
Romania .... 
Sweden . 

Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

U.8SR . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina .... 

Chile. 

India, by mm. 4 ) 

Iran. 

Iraq . . 
Mauchukuo 
Syria & Leb.. Ft in t. 
Turkey 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 
Union of South Afr 
Australia. 

Importing Countnes • 

Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgo-Luxemb E U. 
Estonia . . 
Finland 

France. 

Greece . 

Irish Free State . . 

Italy . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
United Kingdom . . 
Switzerland .... 
Burma 5) , . 

Ceylon . 

Chosen. 

Indo-China . . , 

Japan 

Palestine: Br m t 

Tunis. 

New Zealand . . . 

Totals . . 


53 

83 

0 

0 


242 


145 


0 


0 


606 

0 

671 

417 

11 

91 


1,209 


624 


15 


93 


1,700 

1,431 

7 

36 

0 

0 


95 


108 


0 


0 


638 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

18 

616 

1,035 

0 

0 


819 


2,681 


0 


0 


6,342 

0 





*) 

2,056 

*) 

4,639 

1) 

0 

1) 

0 


13,765 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 

12 

0 

383 

0 

0 


0 


655 


1 


1 


1,163 

2 

20 

4 

0 

0 


72 


6 


0 


0 


192 

1 




>M 

*) 

2,946 

1) 

186 

x) 

0 

x) 

0 


480 

0 

906 

1,971 

0 

0 


2 053 


4,194 


0 


0 


8,427 

0 

833 

218 

32 

669 


3,256 


1,473 


356 


2,150 


2,332 

8,145 

43 

454 

— 

— 


164 


944 


— 


— 


7,032 

— 



— 

_ 

*) 

10 

2) 

122 


— 


— 

2) 

1,515 

— 

22 

1 

8 

2 


161 


7 


25 


7 


637 

37 

395 

638 

0 

0 


1.426 


1,733 


0 


0 


6,969 

0 





2) 

49 

2) 

30 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

490 

0 



— 

— 

2) 

0 

2) 

7 


— 


— 


24 

~ 

, 




1) 

11 

1) 

436 

*) 

7 

X) 

0 


1,177 

26 


.. 

— 

— 

0 

401 

1) 

93 


— 


— 


1.472 


46 

338 

6 

122 


117 


840 


7 


403 


1 395 

595 


e * , 

• « • 


*) 

74 

1) 

65 

X) 

0 

I) 

3 


62 2 

3 


.. • 



1) 

0 

1) 

2,200 

I) 

0 

X) 

0 


4.251 

0 

... 

•.. 

, , 


2; 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 


0 

0 

1 

23 

0 

0 


43 


115 


0 


0 


1,254 

t 

0 

0 

0 

573 

2 


0 


0 


1,213 


34 


0 

3,207 

0 

0 

117 

86 


0 


0 


225 


320 


2 

927 

47 

22 

1,701 

1.563 


87 


95 


3 597 


3 598 


759 

| 10.567 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 

i 56 

0 

0 

0 1 

3 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 

34 

0 

0 

280 1 

938 


2 


0 


479 


2,561 


6 

1 5,801 

0 

0 

0 

9 


0 


0 


0 


21 


0 

178 

5 

0 

2 

0 


5 


0 


122 


0 


1 

545 

0 

0 

65 

105 


2 


0 


109 


268 


0 

745 

0 

0 

78 i 

40 


0 


0 


138 


161 


0 

618 

185 

133 

1,081 i 

551 


390 


265 


1,835 


1,251 


468 

4,64! 


.. • 

2,350 . 

3,246 

1) 

1 

*) 

7 


6,796 


7,665 


113 

19,926 

0 

0 

376 1 

n 

! 281 


0 


0 


686 

1 


503 


0 

2,983 

— 

— 

V 

0 | 

1 


— 


— 


V 

1 


2 


— j 

l 

II 


... 



1) 

19 

*) 

3 

*) 

0 

*> 

0 


13 1 

13 



!.! i 

... 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

*) 

0 

2) 

0 


0 

1 




1 










— 

3) 299 

... 



... 

0 

57 

x) 

0 

*) 

4 

X) 

161 


109 | 

638 

60 

0 

2 

222 


422 


0 


6 


648 


206 1 

842 

... 









... 




0 

164 

3,910 

5,756 

6,682 

7,931 


16,189 


21,673 


15,625 

1 


19,856 


64,162 J 

62,468 


1) Up to 30 September — 2) Up to 31 August — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) From 1st April 1937 the Indian statistics include 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries 5) From 1st April 1937 * 



























TRADE 


OATS 


1035 S 


October 

Three, months (August 1 -October 31) 

Twelve months 
(August x-July 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 | 1936 

X937 1 ^936 

1937 | *936 

1937 *936 

1936.37 

1936.37 


COUNTRIES 


fixt'ortnig Countries 

Bulgaria • 

Hungary . 
Lithuania 
Poland-Dantsig 
Romania . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
USSR 
Canada . . 

Unllcd States 
Argentmu 
Chile . . . 
Chosen 

I mil a by ^ea 4) 
huiKh Morocco 
Turns . - 

t niojt of Jiotith Afr 
Australia 
Nnv 7i, iland 


/*»/> ;>/ ng ( ountues )' 


U 


(»trmanv . . . 
Austria . . . 
Belgo l.uxc mb E 
Denmark . . 
Estonia . . . 
Finland . . , 
trance 
Gret et 

Irish Free State 
Italy , , . 
Uatvia , . . . 
Norway , . . 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
Sweden . . . 
Switzerland . . 
Uruguay 
Ceylon 

Indo-Chma , . , 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Pr in, t. . . , 

Algeria. 

Kgvpt . . 

Totals . . , 


50 

877 

494 


3 

1*600 


Oats* — Thousand centals (x cental » xoo lb.). 


2 

0 

0 


0 


4 


0 


0 

6 

0 

0 


0 


67 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

178 

0 

0 


0 


480 


0 


0 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 

2 

1 ) 

126 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

96 

0 

0 


51 


140 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


51 


0 


0 


0 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 

5 

1 ) 

4 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

276 

604 

0 


264 


777 


1,020 


0 

2 

0 

7 


1,373 


4 


0 


11 

387 

- 



872 


809 


— 


— 

... 

... 

... 

2 ) 

8 

2 ) 

64 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

, . 

... 

... 

1 ) 

1 

x) 

29 

X) 

0 

x) 

0 

0 

— 

— 


6 


1 


— 


— 

., 

, . 

... 

1 ) 

83 

x) 

112 

X) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 

0 

3 


147 


2 


0 


3 

... 


,. 

12) 

5 

-) 

1 

2) 

0 

2) 

0 

23 

... 

0 


14 


33 


1 


3 

0 

67 

0 


0 


0 


197 


6 

0 

27 

21 


0 


0 


127 


151 

0 

7 

28 


0 


0 


118 


74 

0 

22 

1 84 


87 


1 


64 


86 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

3 

1 

|l 

0 


0 


47 


33 

0 

114 

252 


2 


1 


271 


564 

0 

22 

1 


0 


0 


22 


4 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

0 


0 


0 

0 

44 

55 


19 


0 


97 


199 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

1 

0 


0 

90 

42 

6 


79 


108 


248 


70 


34 

180 

'*) 

3 

'x) 

4 

! 

112 


629 

0 

3! 

0 

t 

0 

1 

0 


128 


22 

0 

323 

334 1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

892 

I 

918 

... 

,, 

... 

5*> 

0 

2 ) 

0 

f> 

0 

| 

r 

0 

— 

I 

2 

. 

— 


““ 

1 

4 


4 

... 



3) 

0 

2) 

0 

\ 

1 

U 

0 




x) 

7 

X) 

i 

0 

1) 

0 

: 

1 ) 

0 

147 

33 

0 


4 


534 


181 


19 

— 

... 

... 


- 



I) 

0 

X) 

0 

1,208 

1,574 

974 

I 

1 

3,083 


3,301 


3,630 


2,796 


73 

169 

0 

1.476 

670 

919 

81 

139 

2,285 

29 

8,436 

1.48! 

44 

9 

210 

55 

90 

121 

2 


4 

189 

0 

0 

6 

n 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1,138 

37 

55 

0 


5 

81! 

18,538 


0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

3 

50 

0 

I 

0 

7 

0 

13 

18 


1,118 

848 

101! 

1,480 

129 

125 

2,393 

93 

0 

627 

II 

132 

709 

2,085 

634 

4,562 

10 

14 

0 

51 

1 

4! 

I 

16,219 


1) Up to 30 September. — a) Up to 31 August — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) Prom 1st April 1937, the Indian statistics include 
the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 























TRADE 


MAIZE 


1036 S 


1 

OCTOBER 

Twelve months (Nov. i-Oct. 3 *) 

Twelve months 
(N ov. i-Oct 31 ) 

COUNTRIES | 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

l 

i ‘)37 | 1936 

1937 | 193 b 

1936*37 | 1935*36 

1939-37 | 1935-36 

1935*36 

1935-36 


Exporting Countries. 


Maize. — Thousand centals (1 cental ® 100 lb.). 


Bulgaria. 

Hungary .... 

Romania. 

Yugoslavia .... 
U.S S R. . 

Haiti 

Santo Domingo . 
Argentina . 

Brazil 

Chile .... 

Chum 

tiuliu by sea 5) . 
Nethcriunds Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces 
Indo*China . . . 
Iraq 

Manchukuo 
Syria and JUebanon: 

Fr tn. t. • • 
Turkey . . 

Egypt. 

Madagascar . 

French Morocco . 
Union of South Afr 


Importing Countries: 


Germany. 

Austria . 

Belgo - Luxemburg 
Eeon. Union. 

Denmark. 

Spain . 

Estonia 

Finland. 

France . 

Greece . 

Irish Free State . . 

Italy . 

Latvia . . . 

Norway . 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Dantzig . . 

Portugal. 

United Kingdom . . 

Sweden . 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia 

Can ad a . 

United States . . . 
Peru . ... 

Chosen 

Japan . 

Palestine: Brit m t. 
Algeria ... 

Tunis. 

Australia . 

New Zealand. . 


Totals . , . 


41 

208 

*’*964 

0 

16 

17,401 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

183 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 


0 

0 

0 


18»901 


74 1 0 

0 


2,515 


1,8% 


0 


0 

— 

8 

0 

76 


2,648 


40 


10 


7,305 

— 

• » 

9 t 

... 

x) 

15,301 

x) 

17.908 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

0 

— 

71 

0 

0 


13 313 


1,445 


2 


0 





x) 

0 

1 ) 

12 

x) 

1 

x) 

0 

— 

0 

— 

— 


3 


3 


— 


•— 

— 

57 

— 

— 


330 


307 


— 


—. 

— 

20,893 

— 

__ 


219,513 


172.254 


— 


— 

— 

• a 4 

— 


2) 

42 

2 ) 

75 


— 


— 

— 

♦ • . 



*) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

*) 

0 

— 

0 

— 


x) 

294 

2 

X) 

126 

2 




-** 

,,, 


_ 


x) 

3,602 

1 ) 

2,370 


_ 



! 


— 

_ 

1) 

1,522 

X) 

703 


— 


— 


... 

— 

— 

U 

9,400 

X) 

8,750 


— 



— 

0 

— 

— 


6 


6 


— 


— ^ 

— ' 


— 

— 

*) 

2,239 

2) 

1,571 


— 






. - 

l ) 

4 lx) 

78 

t 

1 

1 ) 

2 

_ 




I) 

4 lx) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

133 1 

— 




I) 

52 

I) 

1 

X) 

0 

X) 

9 1 

— 



. 

J) 

518 

2) 

328 

i) 

0 

2) 

0 1 

— 




X) 

390 

I) 

1,133 

X) 

0 

X) 

0 1 

— 




0 

9,895 

x) 

1,446 

2) 

1 

*> 

41 

1 

1 

1 

! 

0 

6,815 

54 


0 


0 


33,683 


1 

4,174 


0 

662 

360 


1 


0 

1 

: 

7,540 

, 

7,024 


32 

2.283 

1,947 


422 


507 


21.290 


19.404 

__ 

0 

767 

835 


0 


0 


14,851 


4,521 

— 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


252 


0 

— 

0 

140 1 

65 


0 


0 


1.582 


2,031 

— 

0 

1,168 1 

2,280 


14 


3 


15,248 


15,328 

— 

0 

3 J 

31 


0 


0 


1.110 


1,519 

— 

0 

359 1 

611 


0 


0 


6,684 


4,806 

— 

0 

95 

53 


0 


0 


2,877 


4.002 

— 

0 

0 . 

0 


0 


0 


118 : 


0 

— 

0 

189 | 

261 


0 


0 


3,257 


2,759 

— 

0 

2,576 

1,594 


2 


2 


21,471 


19.688 

— 

0 

5 , 

0 


0 


0 


179 


0 

— 

0 

37 1 

39 


0 


2 


450 


388 

— 

113 

7,225 1 

8,772 


2,581 


1,479 


81,489 


79,085 


0 

204 

121 


0 


0 

: 

4,042 


1,422 

— 

0 

128 

175 


0 


0 


2,548 


1,742 

— 

0 

118 < 

50 


18 


0 


1,475 


2.345 

— 

11 

1,828 , 

2,260 


218 


62 


13,620 


4,723 

— 

13 

661 1 

4.549 


152 


295 

: 

54,153 

1 

13,732 

— 




3) 

0 

3) 

0 

3 ) 

3 

3) 

33 

— 




r) 

19 

X) 

1 

x) 

257 

1 ) 

598 

— 

— 

• • • 

... 


— 


— 

4) 

4,410 

4) 

3,708 

— 




1 ) 

109 

I)' 

39 

1 ) 

360 

x) 

118 

— 

10 

13 

‘“41 


66 


30 


75 


94 

— 

0 

4 

79 


0 


5 


223 


142 

— 

0 

0 

0 


0 


1 


4 1 


21 

— 




3) 

0 

3, 

0 

3) 

140 j 

3) 

53 

— 

21,282 

25300 

24,253 

285,195 

212,880 

293,406 

200,913 

- 


1) Up to 30 September. — 2) Up to 31 August. — 3) Up to 31 July. — 4) tip to 31 May — 5) From nt April 1937, the 
Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 




























TRADE 




*037 S 





OcrOBUR 



li \ months (January 1 October 31 ) 

rwi tvi 
(January r 

MON r«9 

Dec 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 


Exports 

IMPORTS 


Sports 

Imports 

I&kpor rs | 

Imports 



1917 

1936 

1037 1 

1936 


193” 


1336 


1937 


1936 

1936 | 

1936 

1 xf thng C (untrus 




Hioe. 

— thousand centals (1 cental « 100 

lb) 



Spain 

Italy 


~ 85 

251 

~ 2 l 

4 


2 451 


2 156 


16 


24 

3 147 

^ 28 

United States 


264 

18 

86 1 

124 


1 405 


129 


1729 


877 

235 

1 151 

Brazil 




— 

— 

) 

469 

1 

1028 


— 


— 

1,176 


llurm 1 1 ) 

7) 

2 857 

— 

2 

— 

*> 

41 274 


— 


18 


— 

— 1 

— 

Chosen 






1 ) 

46 

0 

102 

1 ) 

1 

>) 

2 

153 

3 

Taiwan 






) 

1 


0 

) 

0 

■>) 

0 

1 

6 

lndn, bv sea t) 


377 

2 560 

ro) l 122 

81 


14 927 


26 306 

n) 17 598 


3 182 

29 931 

3 236 

» h\ Imd 0 ) 






3) 

348 

3) 

327 hi 

1 231 

3) 

990 

I 513 

1385 

loelo China 






i 0 

24 600 

i) 

29 664 

2 ) 

21 

) 

42 

! 37103 

69 

1 

Xian 


0 

1 

0 

0 

6 


9 


0 


0 

1 13 

Ini 






) 

842 

) 

721 

) 

1 

) 

0 

1 1251 

0 

Sum 




— 

— 

1) 

15 783 

1 ) 

27 427 


- 


— 

1 35 249 , 

— 

Lyipt 






1 ) 

2 709 

1 ) 

l 908 

0 

2 

1 1 

2 

1 3 070 | 

2 

/ / ft t < outline 






1 

I 








1 


t ernntiy 


6b 

59 

567 

331 

488 


4 I >9 


3 988 


3 309 

661 

3805 

Austria 


0 

0 

45 

7>i| 

146! 

0 


0 


564 


505 

0 

604 

Belj, ) Cuaxmb h, U 


25 

25 

187 

486 


133 


1 547 


899 

| 220 

1216 

Dr nm irk 


0 

0 

4 

4 


0 


0 


120 


181 

0 

182 

I stonn 


— 

— 

4 

5 


— 


— 


21 


20 

— 

22 

Pinlind 


— 

— 

34 

38 


— 


_ 


>87 


247 

— 

313 

l rimx 


20 

23 

847 

2 142 


639 


278 


13 820 


14814 

376 

18 870 

1 recce 


0 

0 

19 

66 


0 


0 


) >0 


524 

0 

665 

Hun pun 


0 

0 

0 

38 


0 


0 


290 


310 

0 

349 

Irish I rec State 


0 

0 

4 

6 


0 


0 


58 


69 

0 

82 

latui 


0 

0 

2 

1 


0 


0 


19 


1! 

0 

17 

I ithu uua 


0 

0 

2 

2 


0 


0 


9 


9 

0 

9 

N tw l\ 


0 

0 

4 

A 


0 


0 


109 


89 

0 

101 

N thcrunds 

1 

227 

232 

294 

>64 

I 

2 381 


1 857 


4 696 


3 5*>9 

2 437 t 

4414 

1 c i nd Dantrig 

[ 

II 

21 

5 

251 

1 

8! 


181 


1036 


1 054 

211 1 

1207 

1 migii 


0 

0 

15 

2 


0 


0 


75 


434 

1 0 

455 

T 111 un 1 

1 

— 

— 




— 


— 

1 ) 

3 7 

l) 

36? 

1 

654 

\ 1 ittd Kingdom 

1 

8 

21 

174 

138 


143 


160 


2 310 


2 010 

20 2 

2 490 

mu. kn 


,_ 

— 

20 

18 


— 


— 


278 


210 

- 

234 

•switn rhn 1 


0 

0 

17 

65 


0 


0 


230 


358 

1 

521 

Wcchr Slovakia 


0 

0 

151 

74 


0 


0 


1 030 


>09 

0 

1 138 

5 ll/'davia 


0 

0 

58 

38 


3 


0 


15, 


320 

I 0 

492 

L s s R 






X) 

16 

l) 

15 

x) 

7 >8 

1 ) 

972 

1 21 

1 159 

t ma la 


0 

5 

27 

33 


33 


24 


708 


733 

28 

783 

fi lltl 


— 

— 

2 

4 


- 


— 




38 

— 

44 

l Ink* 


— 

- 



| 

- 



-1 

274 


271 

1 - 

356 

t l un] 11 


_ 

_ 




— 


— 

1 ) 

73 

4) 

149 

I 

267 

1 cru 






>1 

0 

3) 

0 3) 

174 

3) 

584 

1 0 

737 

t e \ Ion 


0 

0 

976 

829 


1 


0 


10 338 


10 002 

t 2 

11926 

Unna 

Vthirhuds Indies 

1 





T) 

471 

x) 

448 

1 ) 

5 564 

I) 

6 681 

1 592 

6842 

Ja\a and Madura 

1 





U; 

263 

1 ) 

159 

1 ) 

33 

l) 

158 

1 263 

190 

uuttr Trovtnees 






1 

20b 

1 

164 

1 ) 

I 966 

x) 

> 784 

1 246 

4915 

1 ij an 


, 




s) 

98 

s) 

67 

s) 

32 

\ 

158 j 

234 | 

1 >21 

British Malaya 




„ 


1 ) 

1 929 

1 ) 

3 022 

I) 

P 128 

1 ) 

II 864 

1 4 091 1 

lb 150 

M mebukuo 






2 ) 

40 

. ) 

26 


1 4>4 

) 

1 643 , 

11 40 

2162 

1 tkstwc Br m t 



| 

| 


1 ) 

9} 

<0 

| 

U) 

367 

X) 

>23 1 

1 

396 

*3vm & Ueb Fr m t 



j 



t/ 

0 

1 ) 

0 

x) 

322 

I) 

251 | 

I 1 o 

412 

lurkn 



1 - 






— 

1 ) 

0 

II 

6 


7 

Algeria 


0 

2 

42 

57 


56 

1 

5 l 

734 


268 

!l 11 

422 

MaJagascat 




) 

56 

1 

36 

.) 

15 

) 

38 

54 

65 

I rc nch Morocco 


_ 


, I 



- 



1 ) 

465 

I> 

M3 

~ 

187 

lums 


0 

0 

1 55 ’ 

| 

14 


0 


0 


434 


>8 

I 0 

114 

Union of South Afr 





1 

0 

) 

0 

2 ) 

988 

1) 

864 

0 

1266 

Australia 


31 

42 

1 1 

23 

1 

455 


226 


75 

1 

67 

1 267 

72 

New Zealand 


! 


\) 

1 

3) 

0 

i) 

50 

l’> 

52 

1 0 

71 

Totals 

7) 

3,971 

3,260 

! 

Ixo) 4,768 | 

1 1 

4,977 

p) 113,000 


97,040 |ii)89,386 

1 


74,298 

| 121,700 

93,679 


i) Up to 30 September - j) Up to 31 August — 3) Up to 31 Tuly — 4) Up to 30 Tune — 5) Up to 31 May ~6) Ftom 

to April — 7) including 1128 thousiud centals txporttd from Burtm to India — s) Including t 8 494 thousand centals 

< sported from Burma to India from 1st April tg $7 ~ 9) From 1st April 1937* the Indian statistics include the trade of India 

svith Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries — 10) Including 1,121 thousand centals im- 

lorted from Burma into India — 11) Including 1^331 thousand cental imiKirted horn Burma mt> Indn from xst April 1937 
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TRADE — LINSEED 


COUNTRIES 

October 

- 

Ten months (January 1 -October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary x*Dec. 31 ) 

| Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 | 

1936 

1938 

Exporting Countries 



Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 cental « 

100 lb.). 



Lithuania .... 

108 

73 

0 

0 


280 

319 


0 

0 

525 

0 

Romania. 

... 




1 ) 

4 

1 ) 17 

I) 

0 

1 ) 0 

39 

0 

Argentina .... 

3.377 

2,999 

— 

- 


34,037 

26,325 


- 

- 

32,743 

- 

Uruguay .... 


... 

- 

- 

2 ) 

U15 

2 ) 1,387 


- 

- 

1.648 

— 

China. ... 

... 

... 

— 

- 

■0 

264 

1 ) 713 


- 

- 

812 

- 

India: by sea 5 ) . . 

525 

649 

0 

0 


4,319 

5,825 


0 

0 

6,909 

0 

a . by land 5 ) 

- 

— 




- 

- 

3) 

177 

3 ) 216 

- 

308 

Iraq . . 

10 

0 

— 

— 


49 

23 


— 

- 

24 

— 

French Morocco 

.,. 


- 

— 

1 ) 

162 

1 ) 147 


— 

- 

211 

- 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

0 


1 

0 

0 

0 

New Zealand 

... 

... 



3) 

4 

3) 2 

i) 

0 

J) 0 

9 

0 

Importing Countries 













Germany. 

0 

0 

330 

516 


0 

0 


3,457 

4,137 

0 

4,824 

Austria 

0 

0 

1 

1 


0 

2 


8 

10 

2 

13 

Belgo Uuxemb E U. 

6 

6 

91 

130 


69 

107 


1,956 

1,898 

124 

2,419 

Denmark. 


- 

36 

63 


- 



428 

406 

- 

449 

Spain . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 



— 

— 

— 


Estonia .... 

2 

0 

0 

0 


10 

2 


0 

20 

3 

20 

Finland. 

0 

0 

13 

4 


0 



125 

114 

0 

136 

France 

0 

0 

464 

468 


7 

3 


5.455 

5,495 

4 

6 179 

Greece 

0 

0 

13 

16 


0 

« 


97 

57 

0 

71 

Hungary . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

01 

19 

4 

0 

4 

Irish free State 

0 

0 

8 

10 


0 

0 


90 

98 

0 

120 

Italy . 

0 

0 

109 

125 


0 

0 


1,430 

952 

0 

1,194 

latvia 

2 

0 

9 

2 


45 

26 


21 

37 

47 

59 

Norway 

0 

0 

0 

15 


0 

0 


458 

413 

0 

473 

Netherlands .... 

6 

6 

680 

274 


108 

87 


5,811 

5,763 

101 

7,287 

Poland-Duntzlg . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

78 


0 

0 

78 

0 

United Kingdom . 

0 

0 

752 

490 


0 

1 


5,419 

5,260 

1 

6,088 

Sweden . . 

- 

- 

152 

58 


— 

— 


1,006 

683 

— 

808 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

0 

66 

41 


0 

0 


541 

398 

0 

536 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

26 

4 


0 

0 


180 

64 

0 

95 

Canada . 

0 

46 

103 

31 


3 

75 


627 

575 

101 

726 

United States . . 

— 

— 

956 

978 


- 

- 


13,769 

6,255 

— 

8,604 

Burma 6 ). 

0 

- 

0 

— 


0 

— 


0 

— 

— 

— 

Japan . 





4) 

0 

4) 0 

4) 

98 

4 ) HO 

0 

284 

Palestine Br m t . 

— 

— 

... 


1 

— 

— 

l) 

19 

1 ) 24 

— 

27 

Algeria 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 


29 

1 

3 

2 

Egypt . 

... 


... 

... 

I) 

10 

1 ) 2 

I) 

0 

D 3 

4 

7 

Australia .... 

0 

0 

Ill 

115 


0 

0 


755 

490 

0 

515 

Totals , . . 

4,036 

3,779 

3,920 

3,341 

1 


40,589 

35,143 


41,976 

33,483 

43388 

41,248 


1) Up to 30 September — 2) Up to 31 August — 3) Up to 31 July — 4) Up to 31 May — 5) From 1st April 1937* the 
Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries - 
0 ) From 1st April 1937 















TRADE —- COTTON 


1039 # 




October 

Three months (August x-October 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports || 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

Import* 


1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 || 

1937 | 

1936 

2937 | 

1936 

1936-37 

I93H7 

Exporting Countries 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (1 cental * 

100 lb.). 


United States . . . 

4,2901 

4.502 

44 

50 

8,784 

8,443 

111 

159 

28,443 

I.26S 

Haiti . 

7 

1 

— 

— 

9 

5 

— 

— 

121 


Santo Domingo 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Argentina .... 

15 

83 

— 

— 

70 

381 

— 

— 

675 

— 

Brasil . 

... 

... 

—* 

— 2 ) 

560 2 ) 

669 

— 

— 

4,408 

— 

Peru . . . 

... 


— 

—- 



— 

— 

1,751 

— 

Burma 6) .... . 

38 

— 

0 

— 

47 

—. 

0 

— 

91 

0 

India bj sea 7 ) 

239 

549 

160 

67 

1,260 

1,868 

368 

183 

17,250 

1,979 

> . by land 7 ) 

* 0 * 

_ 

—• 

— 



— 

— 

3) 7 


Netht rlands Indies: 











Java and Madura 



— 

- 0 

0 1 ) 

0 


— 

28 

— 

Iraq 

12 

4 

0 

0 

20 

4 

1 

1 

40 

3 

Imu 

,., 


•.. 

2 ) 

28 2 ) 

2 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

371 

0 

Syria and Lebanon: 











Fr tn t . . 

,,. 


... 

. . O 

1 x) 

2 1 ) 

0 I) 

0 

81 

0 

Turkey .... 

... 

, , 

— 

1 ) 

39 1 ) 

26 

— 

— 

321 

— 

Egypt . 

* * • 


— 

- 1 ) 

845 1 ) 

669 

— 

— 

8,738 

— 

French Morocco 




.. 1 ) 

0 |x) 

0 1 ) 

0 I) 

0 

1 

1 

Union of South Afr. 

... 

... 


... 2 ) 

2 a) 

1 a) 

0 2 ) 

1 

II 

12 

Importing Countries 





I 

I 






Geimany .... 

0 

0 

704 

467 

0 

1 

1,692 

1,291 

2 

5,779 

Austria . 

0 

0 

79 

81 

0 

0 

215 

181, 

1 

871 

Belgo-Euxcnib E U. 

71 

61 

175 

190 

203 

163 

468 

487 

757 

2,938 

Bulg iria 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

0 

62 

43 

0 

193 

Denmark ... 

— 

— 

16 

18 

— 

1 

47 

44 


204 

Spain .... 

Estonia . . 

0 

0 

14 

11 

0 

0 

40 

31 

0 

132 

Finland . 

0 

0 

29 

27 

0 

1 

70 

62 

1 

299 

1 r.uice .... 

30 

29 | 

611 

643 

84 

92 

1.199 

1,146 

411 

6,955 

Gietce . ... 

0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

15 

18 

0 

65 

Hungary . 

0 

0 1 

38 

48 

0 

0 

99 

133 

0 

552 

Italy . . 

0 

0 

271 

92 

0 

0 

805 

1,144 

0 

3.598 

Eat via . 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

21 

22 

0 

115 

1 llhuania 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

14 

9 

0 

43 

Norway . 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

0 

21 

10 

0 

75 

Netherlands . . . 

1 

1 

108 

105 

2 

5 

232 

257 

16 

1,360 

Poland * Dantzig . . 

0 

0 

147 

139 

0 

0 

448 

410 

2 

1,636 

Portugal .... 



40 

20 

— 

— 

93 

67 

— 

555 

Romania 




1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 I) 

47 1 ) 

32 

0 

316 

United Kingdom . . 

“*45 

*47 

* 1,683 

1,438 

154 

177 

3,334 

3,558 

609 

15,885 

Swtden , . 


— 

34 

61 

— 

— 

Ml 

128 

— 

754 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

70 

53 

2 

0 

133 

104 

5 

| 715 

Czechoslovakia 

6 

5 

180 

184 

14 

19 

499 

476 

53 

1 2 516 

Yugoslavia . . . 

0 

0 

51 

35 

1 

0 

121 

7*) 

2 

410 

USSR. . . 




1 ) 

211 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

52 1 ) 

10 

508 

443 

Canada ..... 



*‘*192 

166 

— 


309 

331 

— 

1,680 

Chile 

— 

_ 



— 

— 


• - f 

— 

5) 43 

Colombia . . 


_ 



— 

— 

... 

• . * 

— 

3) 61 

Ceylon 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

20 

China .... 




1 ) 

34 1 ) 

49 1 ) 

34 1 ) 

98 

1,213 

504 

Chosen 


;;; 

* * 

1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

3 lx) 

3 

0 

31 

Taiwan 

JL* 


... 



- 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

0 

— 

7 

Indu China 




2 ) 

1 2 ) 

1 2 ) 

10 2 ) 

36 

19 

253 

Japan . 







. 


4) 598 

4> 19.031 

Manchukuo 




*.;*. 2> 

0 2 ) 

0 2 ) 

47 2 ) 

* *37 

3 

735 

Pah stme: Br m t . 



" j 

x) 

0 1 ) 

0 1) 

2 1 ) 

1 

0 

12 

Algeria . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Australia . 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

0 

39 

14 

0 

52 

Totals . . . 

4,754 

5,282 

4,712 

3,945 

12,371 

12,578 

10,767 

10,606 

66,541 

72,102 


l) Up to 30 September. — 3) tip to 31 August. — 3 ) Up to 30 June — 4 ) Up to 31 May — 3 ) Up to 30 April —6) Prom 
1st April 1937 — 7) From xst April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the dired 
trade of Burma with other foreign countries 





















1040 S 


TRADE 


WOOL 



1 October 

I 

Two months (Sept. x*October 31) 

Twelve months 
(Sept. r-Aug. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

I Exports 

Imports 

Exports | Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 | 1936 

*937 j 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 1936-37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935*36 


b\frrtnu> ( ounlncs: 


Wool. — Thousand lb. 


Hungary . . . 


148 

141 

53 

53 


148 


251 


77 


73 

1,118 

1,133 

Irish Free State 


613 

2,044 

55 

79 


1,799 


3,794 


130 


137 

16,535 

853 

Argentina . . . 

U) 

4.731 

5,307 

— 

— 


11,063 


12,979 




_ 

253323 


\b) 

2,540 

2,295 

— 

— 


5,485 


5,086 


— 


— 

44,586 

— 

Chile .... 


... 


... 

t - f 








29,247 

564 

Peru . ... 




— 

— 






_ 



a) 12.615 

— 

Uruguay. , . . 

i «) 

1 b) 

... 



... 









130,175 

12.734 

8 

Burma 4 ) . . . 


35 

— 

0 

— 


51 




0 


— 

97 

2 

China. . . 


'3.525 

... 

— 

— 

1 ) 

1,565 

1 ) 

3,549 




— 

36.138 

— 

India: by sea 5 ) 


5,408 

421 

582 


10,227 


13,096 


789 


1,032 

69,018 

6,799 

* : by land 3 ) . 

— 

— 




— 


— 




— 

2 ) 20.995 

Iraq .... 


895 

1,464 

2 

22 


2,317 


2,584 


13 


22 

18,351 

170 

Iran . . 


,.. 










12.681 

0 

Mauchukuo . . 





t t • 









6,746 

1 777 

Palestine: Br. m 

t. . 





1 ) 

55 

1 ) 

11 

1 ) 

13 11 ) 

0 

520 

399 

Syria & Ueb.: Fr. m.t. 





1 ) 

1,960 

1 } 

985 

1 ) 

22 

1 ) 

42 

8.697 

955 

Algeria .... 


1,508 

1.874 

185 

227 

3.093 

3.585 


324 ; 

306 

28,934 

3.303 

Egypt .... 






1 ) 

807 

V 

769 

1 ) 

9 

1 ) 

0 

6,019 

60 

French Morocco 






1 ) 

1,184 

1 } 

386 

1 ) 

2 HI 

2 

17,712 

66 

Tunis . ... 


511 

379 

157 

46 

866 

494 


324 


79 

8,625 

1.091 

Un. of S. Africa. 

1 a) 





1 ) 

3,391 

1 ) 

3.922 





248,252 

203 

\ b) 





1 ) 

161 

1 ) 

448 





8,997 

1,984 

Australia. . . . 

i «) 

70,698 

91,829 

68 

278 

122,851 

144.035 


353 


304 

775.794 

3,730 

\ b) 





1 ) 

4,601 

1 ) 

3,633 

x) 

2 

0 

2 

67,865 

104 

New Zealand . 

1 a ) 

1,786 

2,967 


... 


3.569 


6,867 





236,945 

2 ) 99 

i b) 

1,237 

2,211 




3.556 


6,175 





55.085 

«) 4 

Importing Countries: 















Germany. . . . 

1 a) 

0 

2 

11.748 

7,106 


0 


9 


20.554 


14.537 

! 284 

174,664 

l b) 

77 

18 

3.763 

4,597 


88 


24 


6,008 


8.397 

212 

37.906 

Austria . . . 


29 

2 

472 

763 


40 


20 


783 


1 349 

161 

19,789 

Beige-Luxemb. 

1 a) 

4,484 

5.459 

10,532 

11.312 


8,882 


8.35b I 


16,32! 


18,678 

1 98.053 

276.778 

Econ. Un. 

\b) 

2,335 

2 908 

450 

514 


4.473 


4 941 i 


1.025 


1,625 

! 27,384 

7,255 

Bulgaria . . . 


0 

0 

62 

194 


0 


0 1 

! 

86 


203 

1 0 

1.468 

Denmark . . . 


18 

71 

384 

454 


40 


16! 


922 


1,323 

1 498 

5,66! 

Spain .... 


— 

— 

— 



— 






_ 


— 

Estonia . . 


0 i 

0 

71 

97 


0 


0 ! 


134 


212 

1 0 1 

745 

Finland .... 


1 13 I 

35 

492 

730 


33 


35 

913 


1.248 

j 273 

6,830 

France .... 


1 4,890 | 

5,359 

14,326 

9,581 


9,002 


12.211 


33 078 


18.792 

i 77 398 

317,295 

Greece .... 


183 1 

194 

869 

818 


505 


434 


1,292 ! 

1,107 

| 2.388 

7,467 

Italy. 

i a) 

22 , 

0 

5,684 

3,408 


37 


0 


11,272 


7,379 

115 

78,917 

1 b) 

73 

i 0 

335 

381 


128 


0 


827 


919 

1,380 

6,504 

Latvia .... 


; 0 j 

0 

205 

126 


0 


0 1 

368 


386 

0 

1,834 

Lithuania . . . 


0 ' 

1 2 

134 

95 


0 


2 


256 


161 

1 20 

906 

Norway . . . 


; 137 1 

1 163 

209 

240 


351 


276 


414 


492 

1,779 

2,833 

Netherlands , . 

f «) 

I 346 

1 353 

370 

439 


606 . 


919 


531 


1,008 

5,280 

5,959 

l b) 

i 40 

| 82 

432 

613 


112 


190 


897 


919 

977 

6,909 

Poland - Dantzig 


1 42 

! 2 

1 543 

4,561 


64 


18 


3.790 


10.024 

287 

50,027 

Portugal . . . 


26 

, 44 

13 

55 


425 1 


227 


179 


68 

3,217 

3,294 

Romania . . . 






1 ) 

20 , 

1 ) 

88 

0 

328 

1 ) 

33 

1,089 

1.856 

United Kingdom . . 

1*5,986 

j 24,961 

50,695 

51**176 

23,182 

39.156 


80,187 


85,458 

301.179 

841.794 

Sweden . . . 


— 

, — 

i 1.288 

2*242 


— 




3,280 


4.385 

— 

21.945 

Switzerland . . 


. 11 

* 165 

4 

1 489 

1,016 


46 j 


33 


814 


2,169 

291 

16,700 

Czechoslovakia 


13 

858 

2,800 


223 


35 


1,790 


5 159 

551 

41,967 

Yugoslavia . . 

! a) 

148 

1 22 

456 

981 


939 1 


216 


891 


1,579 

1.334 

8.303 

U. S. S. R. . . 



... 

,,, 

1 ) 

0 ' 

x) 

0 

1) 

3,880 

1 ) 

3,195 

0 

50,312 

1 *) 

**403 




x) 

0 lx) 

0 

I) 

1.023 

1 ) 

2,974 

0 

15,939 

Canada . . . 


j ***796 

* 1,523 

*ijs! 


833 


1,660 


2,460 


2,291 

7,774 ! 

26,048 

United States . 


20 

! 4 

14,213 

23,550 


37 


4 


31,110 


43,189 

31 

376,833 

Japan .... 

* • 

... 





... 






3) 271 

3) 215,223 

Totals . 


117,675 

j 156,413 

122,557 

130,267 

228,815 

281,664 

227,471 

241,294 

2,639,036 

2,674,252 


*) *» Wool, greasy, — b ) Wool, scoured. — i) Up to 30 Septemter — 2) Up to 31 July. — 3) Up to 31 May. — 4) From 
1st April 1937. *•— 5) From xst April 1937, the Indiau statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct 
trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 
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1041 S: 



October 

Ten months (January 1-October 31) 

TWELVE MONTHS 
(January x-Dec. 3$} 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1937 

1936 

1937 j 1936 

1937 | 193® | *937 | *93<S 

193d 

*93& 


Exporting Countries : 


Austria ..... 

957 

1,149 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark. 

25.783 

22 

28,570 

Estonia . 

Finland ...... 

3.188 

1.894 

1,433 

2,617 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State * . 

1,411 

4,028 

1,429 

6.473 

Latvia. 

5,576 

4,348 

Lithuania .... 

3,413 

4,021 

Norway ..... 
Netherlands . . . 

0 

9.559 

0 

10,933 

Poland -DanUig . . 

1.991 

3.252 

Romania. 

4,835 

'4226 

Sweden . 

Yugoslavia .... 

4 

7 

XT. SS.R . 

542 

”'553 

Argentina .... 

Chile . 



Syria 8t Leb. : Pr . m. t. 



Turkey . 



Union of South Afr. 


i 6,107 

Australia. 

17,525 

New Zealand . , . 

19.634 

15.353 

Importing Countries: 



i.ermany. 

0 

0 

Bdgo Luxemb. R. U. 

2 

4 

Spam . 

— 

— 

I ranee. 

503 

1,241 

On ece. 


— 

Xtalv . 

22 

134 

Portugal .... 

9 

0 

Ignited Kingdom . 

1,296 

983 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

187 

44 

Canada . 

1,724 

60 

United States . . . 

62 

60 

Peru. 



Burma 3) . 

0 

— 

Ceylon. 

China . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India: by sea 6) . . 

73 

9 

* : by land 6) . 
Netherlands Indies: 

*— 

— 

Java and Madura. 

— 

— 

Outer Provinces . 

— 

— 

Indo-China .... 



I f aq ....... 

0 

0 

Iran . 


■ 

Japan . 


•. • 

British Malaya . . 

!!! 


Mauchukuo .... 

_ 

— 

Palestine: Br. m. t. . 

_ 

_ 

Algeria. 

11 

0 

kgypt . 


,. . 

French Morocco . . 


_ 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

Totals . . . 

104,231 

103,028 


Butter* — Thousand lb. 


0 

0 

6,345 

6,462 

0 

0 

24 

64 

— 

— 

283,875 

272,741 

0 

0 

24,888 

19,954 

0 

0 

27,29) 

25,730 

0 

0 

11,486 

8,356 

0 

0 

40,759 

53,868 

0 

0 

36,409 

33,409 

0 

1 0 

29,284 

28,451 

0 

0 

362 

366 

7 

! 15 

104,903 

115.882 

0 

0 

14,123 

21.971 



x) 148 

1 ) 201 

0 

0 

45.217 

35.239 

_ 

_ 

220 

249 



1 ) 28,587 

1 ) 30,750 


— 

14.586 

15,408 



2 ) 9 

2 ) 20 



1 ) 194 

1 ) 445 

_ 

_ 

1 ) 7 

1 ) 20 



2 ) 7,112 

2 ) 7,624 

0 

0 

130,119 

145 272 


1 

268.952 

240.607 

20.527 

24,079 

0 

0 

276 

42 

33 

57 

121 

141 

5,710 

11,034 

51 

68 

—» 

— 

141 

185 

1,358 

1.021 

0 

4 

68 

0 

79,084 

87.074 

10.474 

8.056 

9 

77 

4 

4 

0 

11 

1,027 

49 

2 

0 

2.097 

5,007 

216 

648 

686 

721 



3 ) 0 

3 ) 18 

“ ’ 53 

— 

0 

— 

75 

57 

— 

— 

53 

“75 

340 

174 

... 


2 ) 2 

2 ) 2 

2 

2 

9 

9 


. *. 

a) 0 

2 ) 0 



4 ) 13 

4 ) 586 



1 ) 450 

1 ) 467 i 

'“368 

“450 

15 

~ 7 



t) 11 | 

1 ) 37 

192 

‘*243 

2 

4 

101,177 

113,171 

1,097,199 

1,090,342 


9 

11 

7,802 

13 

0 

0 

73 

0 

— 

— 

322,328 


0 

0 

24,152 

0 

0 

0 

30,836 

0 

0 

0 

10,401 

0 

1,459 

9 

58,032 

1! 

0 

0 

38,118 

0 

0 

0 

32,252 

0 

0 

0 

423 

0 

26 

55 

132,686 

71 

0 

0 

24,046 

0 

*) 0 

1 ) 0 

218 

0 

2 

412 

42,126 

414 

— 

— . 

269 


x) 51 

1 ) 311 

51,097 

476 


— 

22,642 

— 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

31 

0 

1 ) 132 

x) 130 

750 

161 

— 

— 

33 

— 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

9.273 

0 

0 

4 

185,672 

4 



313,168 


156,368 

138,484 

0 

166.245 

3,635 

7,381 

68 

8,139 

1,312 

4,057 

12,679 

4,251 

580 

668 

— 

780 

4,945 

730 

1,221 

864 

26 

218 

0 

340 

883,089 

921,244 

9,237 

1,095,624 

5,053 

1,594 

7 

3,223 

1,676 

496 

379 

496 

60 

110 

5,130 

119 

10,364 

7,357 

825 

9,872 

3) 75 

3) 234 

26 

465 

403 

— 

—■ 

— 

613 

628 

— 

805 

1 ) 761 

1 ) 743 

— 

939 

705 

772 

218 

944 

jt) 4,222 

3) 3,631 

— 

5,022 

\) 5,893 

1 ) 6,892 

— 

9.196 

1 ) 2,156 

J) 2.321 

— 

3,078 

531 1 

412 

4 

917 

20 j 

9 

2 

13 

2 ) 0 

a) 7 

2 

H 

t) M64 

4) 7 

924 

13 

1 ) 5,2% 

1 ) 3.157 

631 

4,105 

2 ) 148 

2 ) 115 

— 

190 

1 ) 4.061 

2 ) 4,008 

— 

5,494 

3,472 

3,439 

9 

4,394 

x) 917 

x) 959 

42 

1,316 

1 ) 2,090 

1 ) 3.247 

— 

4JH7 

1,457 

1,642 

* 

4 

2.026 

1,100,771 

1,115,494 

1337,836 

1334,048 


1 ) t?p to September — a ) TJo to u August. — 3) Tip to 31 Joly — 4) Up to 31 May. 3 ) wt April *937* 

') Prom xst April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Bujtxna 
v, th other toretgn countries. 
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TRADE 


CHEESE 




COUNTRIES 


October 

Ten months (January x-October 31} 

Twelve months 
(Jan i-Dec 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 | 1936 

1937 1 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1937 | 1936 

1936 

1936 


Exporting Countries: 


Cheese* — Thousand lb. 


Austria , 


Bulgaria . . . 


Denmark . . . 


Estonia , 


Finland .... 


Italy .... 


Eatvia 


Lithuania . . 


Norway . . . 


Netherlands 


Poland-Dantzig 


Romania • 


Switzerland . . 


Czechoslovakia 


Yugoslavia . . 


Canada . . . 


Australia . . . 


Turkey . 

Union of South Afr 

Australia 


New Zealand . 



Importing Countries' 


Germany. 

Belgo-Luxemb. E. U. 

Spain . 

loanee. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 
Portugal . . . . 

United Kingdom . 

Sweden. 

U.S S R . . 
United States . . . 
Chile . . 

Peru . . 

Burma 5). 

Ceylon . . 

India: by sea 6) . 
Netherlands Indies* 
Java and Madura 
Xndo China . 
fcwi. 

Iran. 

Japan. 

British Malaya . 
Palestine: Br m. t. . 
Syria &Leb: Fr.m.t. 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

French Morocco . . 
Tunis. 


Totals . . . 


922 

752 

143 

121 

7,212 

258 

694 

0 

0 

2,571 

2,112 

1,936 

2 

2 

17,344 

29 

42 

0 

0 

425 

1,900 

1,087 

7 

2 

12,271 

8,047 

7,650 

1.023 

273 

44,073 

24 

II 

0 

0 

179 

II 

95 

0 

0 

531 

265 

298 

60 

29 

3,327 

13.287 

11,413 

86 

73 

115,362 

9 

284 

24 

22 

1,296 



•.. 

... 

1 ) 44 

*3,666 

*2,597 

282 

280 

32 185 

549 

57 

192 

185 

1,552 

470 

1,195 

7 

S 

3.444 

15,629 

15 803 

106 

150 

71417 

472 

278 

— 

— 

2,606 



— 

— 

1 ) 24 





2 ) 1,579 

*2,308 

*i 634 

7 

“ 15 

11,965 

7,593 

11,310 


... 

148 405 

II 

9 

9,039 

4,702 

146 

35 

35 

4 337 

4,795 

313 

2,147 

2,019 

3 049 

2,747 

20 331 

159 

no 

24 

15 

769 

24 

37 

0 

0 

756 

377 

326 

2 

4 

1,435 

13 

7 

24 

24 

119 

668 j 

573 

31,460 

28,120 

4.912 

— 

— 

249 

291 






1 ) 31 

* *79 

***93 

*7*535 

| 5,675 

I 977 



... 


a) 11 

0 

__ 

7 

*_’ 

0 

— 

—. 

20 

26 

_ 

0 

0 

104 

165 

46 





2 ) ~ 2 

0 

0 

**’ 15 

13 

13 

— 



... 

0 

.7. 




ir) 214 

..« 

*.. 

•.. 

... 

1 ) 15 



... 


Lx) 406 

2 

4 

1,005 

1**058 

44 

... 

... 



|x) 40 

7 

4 

'**291 

‘*304 

46 

61,073 

60,353 

59,100 

49,100 

509,438 


1) 


1 ) 

2 ) 


1 ) 

*) 


2) 

2) 

I) 

r) 

1 ) 

t) 


6,700 
3,624 
17,970 
161 
9,039 
31,800 
75 
739 
2,793 
103,223 
397 
29 
35,140 
1,111 
3,845 
60,58! 
2,326 
66 
1,224 
7,868 
144 965 


214 

300 

18,953 

483 

564 

1,486 

97 

5,038 

42 

955 

13 


II 

55 l 

278 

62 

24 

~ 99 I 


iii! 

7 1 
0 .a) 
♦> 
t) 


462,366 


1,735 

1.618 

0 

0 

22 

18 

2 

0 

26 

15 

7,491 

7,046 

0 

0 

2 

2 

322 

190 

650 

712 

192 

183 

35 

1 ) 22 

2,848 

2,540 

2,183 

2,253 

42 

33 

1.063 

869 

185 

2 ) 137 

97 

75 

2 

3) 0 

66,668 

51.577 

41.954 

42.589 

24,560 ! 

26 405 

604 

306 

0 

0 

35 

77 

179 

236 

272,413 , 

242,062 

1,759 

2 628 

487 

1 ) 494 

49,712 

47,739 

51 

A 35 

467 

3) 364 

55 


170 

159 

1,025 

919 

1,356 

1 ) 1.272 

448 

2 ) 399 

42 

40 

0 ! 

2 ) 2 

35 

4) 40 

1,510 : 

1 ) 243 

1,711 ! 

1 ) 1,179 

575 

1 ) 1708 

9,407 

9.162 

5298 

x) 5 315 

2,643 

1 ) 2659 

2.244 

2.321 

502,305 

454*643 


8.620 

1,878 

4,206 

0 

21,008 

22 

198 

6 

10.864 

20 

42,840 

8.453 

119 

0 

972 

2 

3,404 

269 

125,311 

869 

441 

223 

126 

| 55 

40,737 

3,505 

1,554 

2,555 

4.676 

53 

81.891 

1.241 

2,818 

— 

90 

i — 

1,369 

238 

12.454 

99 

185,722 

0 

■ 

1 

262 

61,507 

366 

50,832 

23,345 

32,516 

705 

1 370 

767 , 

2 

1,814 ! 

88 

121 

346 

6,023 

300,628 

— 

3.530 

90 

756 

1,135 

59 851 

26 

44 

— ! 

648 


~ 220 

2 

1,184 

_ 

1,733 

2 

602 

7 

62 

0 

2 


168 

18 

337 

57 

1,845 

470 

957 

84 

(1,025 

44 

7,771 


3,673 

104 

2,915 

584,862 

568,100 


1) Up to 30 September, — 3) Up to 32 Augiwt — 3) Up to 31 July — 4) Up to 31 March. — 5) From xst April 3937. — 
6 ) From ist April 1937, the Indian statistics Include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade ol Burma 
with other foreign countries. 


























ISA m CACAO 


1643 s 


* 



COUNTRIES 

October 

Twelve months (October 1-September 30) 

Twelve months 
(Oct. 1-Sept. 30) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


Imports 

1937 | 1936 

*937 | 1936 

1936-37 | 1935-36 

1936*37 | 1935-36 

1935-36 

1935-36 






Cacao* — Thousand lb. 


rxportm Countries: 









Grenada. 



— 

— 

7,877 

8,228 

— 

_ 

Haiti. 

736 

163 

— 

— 

3,166 

3,618 

— 

— 

Santo Domingo . . 

1.010 

1! 

— 


42,128 

40,259 

— 

— 

Brasil ...... 



— 

— 

1)204,149 

0 236,647 

— 

... 

Bquador ..... 

a • *> 

r r r 

— 

— 

43,475 

45,096 

— 

— 

Trinidad. 



— 

— 

30,400 

27.805 

— 

— 

Venezuela. 


' i ,054 

— 

— 

28,660 

29,198 

— 

.— 

Ceylon. 

699 

— 

— 

8,662 

6,102 

— 

— 

Netherlands Indies: 









java and Madura. 

•.. 

.. • 

— 

— 

3,128 

3,995 

— 

— 

Cameroon: Fr. m. t. 



~~ 

— 

61,476 

52,927 

— 

— 

Ivory Coast .... 

1,914 

3,338 

— 

— 

113.565 

108,812 

— 

— 

Gold Coast .... 

22,077 

54,955 

— 

— 

672,000 

639,440 

— 

— 

Madagascar . . . 


... 

— 

— 

1 ) 503 

x) 805 

— 

— 

Nigtria and Came- 









roon Brit. m. t. . 

7,665 

7,930 

— 

— 

227,800 

204,349 

— 

— 

S&o Thom4 and Pnn- 









tipt Islands . . . 

1,537 

2.251 

— 

— 

18,162 

31,775 

— 

— 

Togo Fr. m. t. . . 





18,559 

21,182 

— 

— 

Jmpotting Countries * 









Germany. 

212 

0 

17.176 

17,996 

3,100 

7 

160,468 

172.395 

Austria . • 

— 

— 

1,093 

1,830 

— 

— 

13,411 13,038 

rkluo Uuxemb.E. U. 

0 

60 

1.459 

1,821 

134 

123 

22,348 

24 9% 

Bulgaria. 

— 

— 

44 

117 

— 

— 

1,356 

1,559 

Den mat k. 

— 

— 

489 

1 146 

— 

— 

9.434 | 9.914 

T -tonia . . 

— 

— 

86 

79 

— 

— 

686 

844 

I inland. 

— 

— 

40 

29 

— 


298 

304 

F ranee. 

0 

0 

9,021 

6,074 

522 

9 

92.054 

104,114 

Greece. 

— 

— 

351 

280 

— 


3,045 

3.638 

Hungary. 

— 

— 

489 

1,060 

— 

— 

8.047 

9,961 

Irish Free State . 

1 — 

— 

24 

7 6 

— 

— 

3,239 

3,349 

Italv. 

— 

— 

445 

871 

— 

1 

15 069 

21.034 

Tydtvrn. 

— 

— 

201 

77 



1,151 

1,199 

Ijthuania. 

— 

— 

141 

126 


— 

877 

1 1,047 

Norway . 

— 

—. 

364 

849 

— 

— 

7,236 

1 5,514 

Netherlands .... 

f 595 j 

1,138 

9,588 

8 900 

6,301 

5,181 

126 976 

152.545 

Poland-Dantrig . . 

— 

— 

1,995 

1,248 

— 

— 

14,405 

14,035 

Portugal. 

0 

2 

75 

99 

7 

66 

972 

! 1.091 

Romania. 

—- 

— 



— 

— 

3,911 

3,878 

United Kingdom. . 

2,619 

2.363 

1 *UI3 

2,165 

7,718 

8.494 

230,697 

! 276,108 

Sweden. 

— 


811 

933, 

.— 

— 

12,824 

! 12,178 

Switzerland .... 

13 

0 

664 

635 1 

51 

68 

15 920 

17.183 

Czechoslovakia . . 

— 


1,808 

2,822 

— 

— 

26,550 

27,055 

Yugoslavia .... 

— 

— 

289 

247 

—* 

— 

2,471 

1,845 

USSR .... 

— 

— 

1 


— 

— 

17,183 

1 16 048 

Canada . 

— 

— 

" i ,464 

'3,340 

— 

— 

33,270 1 27.847 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

28,371 

51,549 

1 — 

— 

715,424 

580 159 

Chile . . | 


_ 



. _ 

— 

1 ) 1,753 

ii) 1,162 

Colombia . . 

__ 

__ 



— 

— 

3) 4,925 

iO 4.793 

Peru . . 





:) 9 

2 ) 26 

2 ) '4< 

■*) 620 

Uruguay , . , , , 

— 

U- 




__ 

1 ) 648 

x) 985 

Iran . . . . ; 

_ 




! 


1 ) 11 

r) 26 

lapnn . 

_ 

— 



I _ 

— 

O 2,665 

4) 2.150 

British Malaya . . . 





148 

141 

160 

108 

Palestine: Br m. t, 


- 1 * 



_ 

— 

624 

1 785 

*yna«aeb.:Fr.m.t 





— 

— 

9 

13 

Algeria . 

0 

! 20 t 4 

7 

108 

71 

4)9 

686 

Cgypt .... 


_ 



— 


545 

, 4% 

French Morocco . . 

_ 

_ 

1 


— 

— 

119 

« 

I unis , ... 


_ 

0 

4 

— 

— 

18 

35 

Union of South Africa 





— 

— 

ii) 2,480 11 ) 3,164 

Ustralia. 

0 

0 

278 

‘“l 06 

37 

104 

14,357 

, 12.403 

Yew Zealand . . . 



1 ... 

1 


— 

—* 

2 ) 2,831 

h) 3,080 

Totals . . . 

39,077 

73,285 ! 77,903 

104,489 

1,501,845 

1,474.528 

1,571,019 

j 1,533,979 





f 


I 


0 Up to 3X August. — 2) Up to 3t July. — 3) Up to 30 June. — 4) Up to 3* March. 
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TRADE 


TEA 


OCTOBER 


COUNTRIES 


Exports 

! Imports 

1937 t »936 

1937 j 

| 1936 


Four months (July i-October 31) 

TWELVE MONTHS 

(July r*June 30) 

Exports | Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 

1936*37 

1936-37 


Exporting Countries. 

Ceylon. 

China . 

Chosen. 

Taiwan. 

India: by sea 5) . . 

» : by land 5). . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Outer Provinces . 
Indo-Ciuna, .... 
Japan . 


18,667 

53,577 


Importing Countries. 

Germany. 

Austria . 

BelgO‘I*uxemb. E.U. 

Bulgaria. 

Denmark .... 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

France . . 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Irish Free State . . 

Italy. 

Latvia.' 

Lithuania. 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Poland-Dantzig . . 
Portugal ..... 
Romania . ... 

United Kingdom 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia. . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

U, S S. R. ... 

Canada . 

United States . . 

Chile. 

Peru . . ... 

Burma 6). 

Iraq. 

Iran. 

British Malaya. . . 
Mauchukuo . . 
Palestine: Br ra t. 
Syria &Leb..Fr.m. t. 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . . 

Tunis . .. 

Union of South Afr. 

Australia. 

New Zealand . . . 


49 

0 


2 

71 



13 

55 



Totals 


78,134 


Tea. — Thousand lb. 


14,006 1 0 

0 


66,721 


62,814 


0 


0 

202,290 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 

22,615 

x) 

28,266 

1 ) 

62 

x) 

152 

91,904 1 




1 ) 

26 

x) 

31 

1 ) 

2 

X) 

0 

154 j 




‘a) 

4,866 

2 ) 

4,449 

2 ) 

53 

2) 

29 

22,313 1 

45,843 

443 

767 

I 

180,502 


157,120 


1.576 


2,053 

299,547 1 

... 

— 


i) 

893 

3) 

809 


— 

3) 

66 

15,752 1 




'•> 

26,969 

x) 

26,228 

r) 

84 

r) 

170 

116,709 ! 



— 

t) 

7,802 

1 ) 

6,819 


— 


— 

28,479 | 




2 ) 

736 

2 ) 

549 

.) 

258 

2) 

214 

3,364 1 


... 


i 







■1) 36,032 1 

0 

983 

928 


159 


0 


3 569 


3 192 

1 l 

150 I 

— 

134 

139 


— 


— 


289 


302 

— | 

0 

53 

51 


0 


2 


194 


227 

2 ' 

— 

18 

4 


— 




31 


35 

- 1 

— 

84 

95 


— 


— 


359 


408 

4 — 1 

_ 

9 

13 


— 


_ 


33 


35 

I 1 

— 

22 

24 


— 


— 


84 


75 

— 

2 

227 

293 


7 


2 


904 


996 

15 l 


20 

1! 


— 




73 


256 


— 

44 

86 


— 


— 


141 


176 

— 1 

2 

3 296 

2,361 


483 


9 


9,828 


7 732 

342 1 

— 

15 

20 


_ 


— 


84 


37 

— 

— 

7 

9 

1 

— 


— 


22 


24 

— 

— 

4 

9 


— 


_ 


22 


22 

— 

— 

31 

31 


__ 


_ 


143 


99 

— 

9 

2,372 

2.632 


64 


33 


8.666 


9 456 

112 

0 

353 1 

320 


0 


0 


1,235 


948 

2 

— 

57 ! 

44 

i 

— 


— 


139 


119 

— 

— 

... 1 



— 



X) 

183 

x) 

134 

— 

6,019 

65,394 j 

5j.123 


23,113 


23,618 


191,181 

178.042 

70,804 

— 

99 

86 


— 


— 


300 


322 

— 

2 

154 1 

154 


9 


9 


509 


536 

31 

— 

154 

216 


— 




454 


507 


— 

62 

71 


— 


— 


179 


126 

— 


... 


1 ) 

6,680 

x) 

5,794 

I) 

1 

10,203 

jx) 

8 757 

10,507 

— 

4,070 

‘3,913 

— 

— 

13,276 


11,019 

— 

— 

7,789 

9,727 


— 



! 

29,326 


31,072 

— 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

1,462 

2) 

1.010 

— 

— 




— 


— 

3) 

152 : 

3) 

97 

— 

— 

* ’ 370 

— 


79 


— 


1,248 

— 

948 

2 

814 

542 


106 


7 


2,357 


2,136 

9 


... 

,.. 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

0 

2 ) 

3,115 

2 ) 

1,431 

0 




1 ) 

320 

1 ) 

337 

1 ) 

1,750 

1 ) 

1,607 

1.168 

— 




— 


— 

2 ) 

3,402 

3) 

3,536 

— 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 

121 

1 ) 

123 

0 




x) 

0 

X) 

0 

1 ) 

46 

X) 

90 

0 

— 




— 


— 

1 } 

300 

X) 

589 


0 

’ * 267 

”247 


2 


2 


1,270 

1,585 

4 

— 


■ . . 


— 


— 

t) 

3,501 

X) 

3.893 

— 




x) 

49 

X) 

55 

1 ) 

3.269 

X) 

6 354 

I 417 

— 

”388 

’' 280 

1 

— 


— 

1,792 

1,054 


... 



to 

46 

2) 

163 

2) 

2,701 

2 ) 

2,661 

668 

40 

’3,836 

*4.090 


179 


201 

15,007 


16,711 

608 




'3) 

13 

3) 

13 

3) 

1 118 

3 ) 

U93 

163 

65,925 

91,569 

78,286 

342,439 

317330 

316,073 

301,408 

902,494 


0' 

917 

22 

134 

4.021 

1,764 

639 

1 493 

1,012 


10 h09 
794 
668 
84 
1252 


99 


2hj 

3 28'* 
34-> 
511 

22 , 86 ) 
223 
73 
1:2 
362 
27,322 

4 081 
347 
730 

439.361 
990 
1,786 
1,235 
401 
32,844 
38,92 < 
92,273 
5,9c8 
1,191 
728 


7,0 r> 

19,520 

5,251 

12,181 

721 

474 

2.504 

3,693 

15,779 

19,903 

3.4M 

15,448 

48,797 

11,325 


866,075 


1) Up to 30 September — 2) Up to 31 August — 3) Up to 31 July — 4) Up to 31 May. — 5) From xst April x& 37 * the 
Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma with other foreign countries. 

6) From ist April 1937. 

































COUNTRIES 


1 xporimg Countries : 

Costa Rica. 

Cuba. 

Guadalupe. 

Guatemala .... 

Haiti . 

Nicaragua. 

Santo Domingo . . 
Salvador ..... 

Brazil. 

Colombia. 

Dutch Guiana . . . 
Peru .... 
Adtn: by sea . . . 
India by sea 0 ) . . 
Netherlands Indies: 
Java and Madura 
Outer Provinces . 
Inilo China .... 
lvurv Coast .... 

Angola . 

ktnva • ■ 

Madagascar . . . 

Imptrhng Countries, 

Germany. 

Austri i 

Belgo kuxetnb. E. U 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmark .... 

Spain . 

Estonia .... 

1 inland. 

Prance .... 

Greece . 

Hungary .... 
Irish Free State . 

ltalv. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania .... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 
Poland-Dantwg . 
Portugal .... 
Romania 

United Kingdom . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . . 
USSR . 

Canada . 

T tuted States . , 

Chile. 

Uruguay . . 

t eylon. 

Ituirna 7) ... 

ban . . . 

Ir.,n .... 

Japan . 

Bntifh Malaya. . 
Manchukuo , , 
Palestine: Br. m. t. 
3 vria & Leb.: Fr.m.t 
*1 urkey . . . 

Algeria ..... 

T, gypt. 

1 rench Morocco . 

Tunis . 

Union of $onth Afr 
ui^tralia .... 
*'w Zealand . . 
Totals . . 


Twelve months 

(July i-June 30) 

Exports | Imports 


*936 X937 1936 


Coffee. — Thousand lb. 

“ *) 4.301 1) 2,10! - 

~ t) *“95 1 ) '‘*64 - 

- i 6,838 i 6,426 — 

- 1 ) 1.618 1 ) 3,937 - 

- 3,247 4,597 - 

- 1 ) 14,965 1 ) 11,874 - 

- 477,697 585.512 - 

- 187,704 170,363 - 

- 2 ) 542 2 ) 1,995 - 

3) 496 3 ) 639 3 ) 

- 1 ) 1,495 1 ) 2,498 - 

01 2,202 4,471 

- 1 ) 27,487 1 ) 12,846 - 

- 1 ) 56,994 1 ) 47,799 — 

1 ) 84 1 ) 86 1 ) 

- 1 ) 8,296 1 ) 1,872 - 

- '4,632 9,727 - 

- 1 ) 9,092 1 ) 12,156 - 


1) 1,400 r) 1,684 


2,908 

'3.131 

0 

0 

"322 

‘ "192 

0 

0 

"265 


2) 2 

2) 0 

*150 

11 

26 


3) 0 

3) 0 

237,749 

343,933 

820,981 

l 

894,040 

1 


1) 5,368 

z) 86 

1) 842 

t) 648 

1) 2,476 

11,647 

1) 3,836 

x) 1,367 

1,107 

2) 4,445 
1,285 

3) 24 
941,687 


1936-37 

*93*>-37 

56,174 


5) 8,620 

— 

952 

— 

108,677 

— 

56,412 


36 980 

— 

27,240 

— 

138,797 

— 

1,753,724 

— 

522.354 

— 

7,000 

_ 

7,152 

7 

9,162 

_ 

18,193 

128 

75,859 

— 

152,426 

_ 

937 

157 

15,313 

— 

41,465 

— 

39,143 


61.139 

— 

0 

380,579 

0 

11,513 

3.538 

113,896 


1,217 

— 

62.673 

_ 

~ 223 

— 

47,803 

37 

413.205 

— 

14,163 

— 

4319 

0 

547 

7 

81,007 

— 

342 

— 

359 

— 

38,784 

2,515 

64,884 

15 

12,551 

2,231 

14,581 

— 

7,368 

15,126 

45,435 

— 

105,547 

4 

34.300 

— 

24,877 

—. 

14,599 

— 

710 

276 

38,951 

11,208 

1,760,838 

— 

7.242 

1 — 

4,747 

2 

3,243 

4 

152 

0 

1,918 

0 

187 

— 

4) 11,111 

5,919 

18,023 

— 

529 

0 

3,190 

0 

2.566 

— 

11,105 

4 

30,688 

— 

15,596 

— 

5,102 

0 

3,104 

13 

31,952 

75 

4,123 

0 

538 

3,178,693 

3,450*679 


1) Up to 30 September. - a) Up to 31 August - 3) Up to 31 July - 4) Up to 31 May. 5) Up to 31 March. — 
1 Prom xst April 1937, the Indian statistics include the trade of India with Burma, and exclude the direct trade of Burma 
other foreign countries. — 7) From 1st April 1937 * 
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STOCKS , CEREALS 



STOCKS 

Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States* 


Specification 

Friday or Saturday nearest zst of month 

December 193 ; 

November 1937 

October 1937 

December 1936 

December 1935 

1,000 centals 

Wheat : 






Canadian in Canada. 

34.458 

43,170 

43,634 

57.122 

139,385 

U. S. id Canada. 

1.112 

1,466 

1,046 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

68.828 

78,156 

84,898 

42.188 

48.704 

Canadian in the United States. 

2 708 

1,448 

866 

14.372 

19,707 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Total . . . 

107.086 

124,240 

130,446 

113.682 

207,806 

Rye: 






Canadian in Canada. 

746 

721 

732 

965 

2.564 

U. S.in Canada. 

381 

463 

595 

0 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

3 208 

3,488 

3,289 

3.350 

5.410 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

262 

0 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

Total . 

4.335 

4.672 

4,616 ; 

4 577 

7,989 

Barley : 



! 



Canadian in Canada. 

3 361 

5.981 

6,090 I 

5.192 

4.348 

U. S.in Canada. 

0 

42 

81 1 

13 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

6.293 

6.417 

6,467 

9.860 

8,758 

Canadian in the United States . . 

124 

142 

147 

1.586 

0 

Of other origin in the United States . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

1 11.778 

12.582 

12.785 

16.651 

13,106 

Oats : 

1 





Canadian in Canada.. 

3.522 

3,12! 

1,961 

5.319 

4.148 

U. S. in Canada. 

! 1.407 

880 

| 105 

40 I 

0 

U. S. in the United States. 

8.092 

8,676 

9,150 

13.623 

14,502 

Canadian in the United States. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

77 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total . . . 

13.021 

12,677 

11,216 

18.984 

18,727 

Maize : 






U. S.in Canada. 

596 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Of other foreign origin in Canada . . . 

2.353 

2,722 

2.102 

3.119 

1,434 

U. S. in the United States. 

12.668 

2.898 

3,165 

4.584 

2,501 

Of other origin in the United States. . . 

0 

128 

276 

180 

77 

Total . . . 

15.617 

5,749 

5,544 

7M6 

4,013 


Quantities of cereals on ocean passage with first destination Europe. 




Saturday nearest 1 st of month 


Products 

December 1937 j 

| November 1937 

| October 1937 

| December 1936 1 

December 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat (and flour in terms of grain) .... 

18,518 

16,262 

13,032 

23,280 

16,061 

. 

211 

456 

490 

485 

139 

Barley. 

2,040 

2,952 

2,880 

2,800 

2,172 

Oats. 

1,149 

579 

j 

301 

1,152 

541 

Maize. 

23,875 

29,030 

25,752 

23,251 

17,611 


Authority : Broomhall's Corn Trade News. 


































Cereals and potatoes belonging to farmers in Germany* 


Products 

Percentage of total production 

| Stocks in x,o6o centals 

30 Nov. 
1937 

31 Oct. 
1937 

30 Nov. 
1936 

30 Nov. 

1935 

r 

30 Nbv. 

1937 

31 Oct. 
1937 

30 Nov. 

1936 

30 Nov,, 
*93$ ' 

- 

Winter wheat. 

48 

59 

53 

55 

41,300 

50,700 

47,900 

51,900 

Spring wheat. 

67 

77 

70 

75 

7.200 

8,300 

5.000 

6,400* 


50 

59 

56 

59 

74,500 

88.000 

91,200 

PW 

Winter barley. 

34 

48 

36 

38 

7,500 

10,600 

9,000 

8,400 

Spring barley. 

54 

67 

60 

60 

30,300 

37,600 

30,000 

31,55 

Oats. 

72 

80 

73 

73 

93,200 

103,500 

90,400 

8&.7P 

bate potatoes.. 

67 

76 

66 

66 

750,700 

1 

851,500 

650300 

577,800 


Authority: MarhtbcrichtsUUc brim Rrichsndhrsiand (The absolute figures are calculated by the I. 1 A.) 


Cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany x). 


bast day of month 


Products 1 

November 1937 ! 

| October 1937 

j September 1937 j 

J November 1936 

November 1933 . 



1,000 centals 



i 

1 

Wheat: 

1 i 




Grain, ..j 

22,223 

22,723 

12.026 

27,289 

Flour for bread.i 

i 1,856 

1,773 

2,070 

3,036 

Total 2) . . . 

| 24,800 

25,186 

14,901 

31,506 

Rye: 



1 


Grain. 

i 21,868 i 

22,068 

12,458 I 

23,362 

Flour for bread. 


1 1.662 

1,576 

1,265 

1,649 

Total 2) . . . 


24,313 

24,385 

14,319 

25,787 

Barley. 

i 

1 

; 6.065 

6,438 

2,407 

3,408 


* 

i 

! 3,594 

3,508 

2,679 

3,748 


i) Excluding the quantities In transit and the stocks in the hands of bakers and manufacturers (fodder, malt, coffee sub¬ 
stitutes, various foodstuffs and breweries) — a) Including flour in terms of grain on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals- 
of wheat-flour *» 1,388.89 centals of wheat, 1,000 centals of rye-flour » 1,470-59 centals of rye. 


Grain and flour at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland 1). 


First day of month 


Products 

December 1937 

November 1937 j 

October 1937 j 

| December 1936 

| December 1935 




1,000 centals 



Wheat: 

Grain. 

J 

5,664 

5,400 i 

5,136 

3,768 

4.608 

Flour as grain.. 

672 

696 

720 

672 

672 

Total . . . 

6,336 

6,096 

5,856 

4,440 

5,280 

Barley... 

1,200 

1,300 

1,040 

1,380 

1,760 

Oats.. . 

160 

128 I 

160 

260 

256 

Maize . 

2,856 

2.640 

2,448 

3,744 

3,168 


x) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BroomkalVs Corn Trade News. 




























































■STOCKS — COTTON JQ49 S 


Cotton stocks in Europe. 

j Thursday or Pnday nearest ist of month 

I/kation, Dksuuption j December 1937 j November 1937) October 1937 Jj December 1936 | December 1933 

1,00 i centals 


u it Britain 

1 





Vnieru ui 

2 573 

1 605 

1033 

1 406 

1 083 

\uentme Btaziliun 

554 

577 

643 

1 087 

114 

1< riui m 

440 

j 436 

387 

276 

312 

J 1 1 Indian 

180 

' 234 

! 289 

245 

89 

] cvj tian buliiiitsp 

554 

460 

509 

887 

784 

\\ in Inn W and L Uruati in<1 other 

311 

305 

319 

146 

58 

1ol\i 

4 612 

3617 

3180 

\ 

4 047 

2 440 

t 

\ 111 n in 

759 

542 

355 

637 

444 

11 M 

2 13 

264 

189 

I 304 

262 

1( TAI 

972 

806 | 

•>44 1 

941 

706 

Hi t 


1 

1 




\ 111 cu 111 

1 17! 

I 

866 

461 

1022 

329 

III! ll l )1 )TU ll 

39 

36 1 

33 

53 

17 

diet 

97 

107 

1 

134 

130 

62 

Total 

1 107 

1 

I 009 

m jj 

1205 

408 

1 ( fitment i) 


I 




\r lent in 

2 259 

1 631 

845 1 

1774 

1 133 

\iginliut Bririhan, Peruvian 

198 

247 

186 

264 

219 

J ist In ban 

56 

59 

89 

MO 

84 

l f. Vptl lU 

47 

56 

63 

76 

185 

H Indian W and I \fncan and other 

143 

133 

119 

19 

154 

Totm 

2703 

2,126 1 

1302 

2243 

1,775 


1) IniIuding Bremen md Be Havre 

linnoiums 1 iverpml lotton 4 ssm and (for I/j Ha\re) Bulletin de L rnspondance de la Bourse du Havre 
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WEEKLY PRICES 


PRICES 

WEEKLY PRICES BY PRODUCTS 

(All quotations arc spot, unless otherwise stated. The monthly averages 
arc based on the weekly quotations, and the yearly averages on the monthly) 


Avsraqe 


DESCRIPTION 

17 

Dec. 

1937 

10 

Dec. 

1937 

3 

Dec 

1937 

26 

Nov. 

1937 

19 

Nov 

1937 

Nov 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Commercial 
Season x) 


1937 

1936 

*935 

1936 - 37 ’ 

t935*36 

Wheat. 











Budapest (a): Tisza wheat, 78 kg. p. hi. 











(pengb p. quintal). 

21.95 

20 65 

20 67 

20.58 

20.72 

20.81 

19.27 

1831 

19.04 

1678 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal). . 

520 

520 

520 

525 

515 

520 

480 

n. q 

• 486 

♦ 442 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lb.) 

I38\ 9 

132 V, 

135 Vs 

128 V, 

135 V, 

135 V, 

122 */, 

85*/, 

122 V, 

85 

Chicago:No 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lb.) 

n. 98 

n. 101 

n. 101 1 * 

95 

n. 96 V* 

n. 97 

136 V. 

115 V, 

130 

109 */* 

Minneapolis (cents p. 60 lb.): 











No. 1 Northern. 

105 s g 

107 s „ 

107 

102 “V 

1Q3 7 V 

104 

148*/ g 

121 

141 

119 V. 

No. 2 Amber Durum. 


97 ■* 4 


94 s * 

94 

93 fi \ 

150 V, 

HO*, 

138 1 /. 

Ill 7 /, 

New York: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 











60 lb.). 

115 * 'a 

117 s 4 

117 

112 *V 

113 V, 

llib 4 

149 V, 

129 V, 

142 V. 

124 V, 

Buenos Aires (a).Barletta, 80 kg. p. bectol. 











(paper pesos p. quintal) 2) . . 

11.85 

12.00 

11 85 

12 20 

14 40 

13 87 

11.20 

9.40 

12.28 

9,53 

Karachi: White Karachi, 2% barley, 1 \ ° 0 











impurities (rupees p. 05 ft lb.) . . . 

28-8-0 

29-6-0 

29-13-0 

29-15-0 

30-10-0 

30-5-3 

31-13-0 

25-0-9 

31-4-11 

24-7-6 

Berlin: Home grown (tree at Brauden- 











burg stations; Rm p. quintal) 3 ). 

20.60 

20.60 

20 .b 0 

20.30 

20 30 

20.30 

20.80 

20.20 

20.52 

20.53 

Hamburg (c 1 f.; Rm. p. quintal): 











No. x Manitoba. 

15.65 

15.55 

15.52 

14 86 

15 43 

15.20 

* 13.39 

9 63 

13.32 

9.51 

Barusso, 80 kg. p hi . 

7 ) 1141 

7 ) 1I.57, 7 ) 1165 

7 ) 1 1 59 7 ) II % ! 

’) 1177 

11.13 

8.81 

11.90 

8.74 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal) 











Home grown. 

133.00 

133 00 

133 00 

135.00 

137 00 

138 00 

130 50 

101 00 

135 40 

100.90 

No. 1 Manitoba (Atlantic) (in bond) . 

180 00 

177 00 

176.00 

175 00 

177.50 

178 75 

156 25 

114.60 

154 50 

110.80 

Barusso (m bond) 4 ). 

155.00 

155.00 

156 00 

156.001 158 00 

158 00 

133.75 

101.50 

141.05 

103.10 

Paris: Home-grown (delivery regional 











depots: 76 kg. p hi; frs p. quintal) 5 ) 

184.00 

184 00 

184.00 

183.00 

183.00 

183.00 

1 147.00 

79.60 

149.35 

91.40 

London (Mark bane ) 1 Home-grown (sh. 







, 




p. 504 lb. on the farm).... 

38/- 

39- 

39/- 

35 - 

406 

39/- 

* 41/- 

* 26/- 

40 IV, 

j 27/5 V, 

Liverpool and i,ondon (c i.f., parcels, ship¬ 











ping current month; sh. p 480 lb ) 











Daimbian (on sample).* 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n q 

*37/1 

n. q. 

23/10V* 

* 38/1 V, 

'•25/5 V. 

Russian (ou sample). 

381 

38/9 

38 3 

8 ) 37/6 

39 9 

39/6 V, 

n q 

*30/3 

n. q 

•29'- 

No 1 Northern Manitoba (Atlantic) . 

54/11 1 * 

54- 

53/0*7 4 

*) 50 6 

“) 53/1 l V 

fo 52/5 

48/O’V 

33/10 V, 

•46/0‘/i 

! 32/9 

No. 1 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . . 

10 54 7 */. 

,0 ) 53/9 

10 )53/- 

•) 50 6 

•) 53 1 ’V 

52/8 

477 s , 

33'9 Vg 

•45 9 V. 

32/5»/, 

No. 3 Northern Manitoba (Pacific) . 

“>45/6 

10 ) 45/- 

, o)44 / 9 

*)41/l0 , / y 

") 44/1 ’ 

*) 43 ‘B * , 

45/6 1 , 

31/10 l ' t 

44/1 

30/5 V, 

No. 2 Hard Winter (Gulf) . ... 

38/9 

40/- 

39/- 

•) 37/9 

# )39 h 

») 39/1 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

Rosafe, (>s l 2 lb. p bush (afloat) 

") 39/3 

7 ) 40 - 

7) 39,9 

7 > 38/ 

j 7 ) 41/- 

7 ) 39/ 9 

V 39/6 

7 )* 31/5 

♦ 39 / 3 */; 

* 28/9 

White Karachi, choice. 

37'3 

») 36/7 1 t 

•) 37 7 - 

38 3 

40'6 

40/11 1 V 

44/1 l V 

n. q. 

42 5*V 

•31/7 V, 

West Australian (cargoes). 

* 37/3 

37 '- 

36'6 

38/3 

40'6 

40/5 * 

44/11 

10 )*30/~ 

437 s 

• 30/2 l/ , 

New South Wales (uugoes) ... 

» 31 3 





44/9 

10 )*29/7 

43,0 V, 

•29/9 

Milan (b): Home-grown, .soft, “ Buonomer¬ 











cantile ” 78 kg. p hi (lire p. q.) 6 ). . 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138 00 

138.00 

12400 

111.10 

125.30 

114.20 

Rye. 











Berlin* Home grown (free at Branden¬ 











burg stations; Rm p quintal) 3 ). . 

19.00 

19.00 

19.00 

18 80 

18.80 

18.80 

17.10 

16.50 

16.82 

16.68 

Hamburg* Plata, 72-73 kg 31 hi (c. 1 t.; 











Rm p quintal) . . . 

7 ) 10 48 

7 ) 10 55 

7 ) 10.53 

7 ) 10 53 7 ) 10 62 

7 ) 10.56 

9.34 

5.22 

10.30 

5 27 

Budapest: Pest rye (pengo p quintal). . 

18 95 

18.90 

18 75 

18.88 1 18 55 

18,69 

1626 

16,24 

17.17 

14.44 

Warsaw Good quality (zlotv p quintal). 

23 75 

24 13 

24,37 

24.37 

24.37 

24.15 

20.37 

12 74 

21.58 

13.2ft 

Winnipeg: No. 2 (cent* p *0 lb ) . 

75 V, 

74 7 V 

74’ V 

72 7 V 

72 s , 

73 V# 

100 V? 

42* 4 

98V, 

43 V, 

Minneapolis. No 2 (cents* p. 50 lb ). 

69 

69b. 

«*/, 

66 */»! 69 ’ 4 

68 V, 

nov. 

50 b. 

99V. 

53 V, 

Groningen (<):Uome-groWn (fl. p. quintal) 

7.20} 7.17 

| 7.,7 

7.17 

7.05 

7.15 

8.22 

679 

• 8.12 

• 7.08 

___ .. ____ __ 

_ 

_ ... 


_ 


__ . 

_ 

_ . _ 

_!,— 

-- — 


* Indicates th.it the product was not. quoted during purl of the period under review, n q. * not quoted. — n. » nominal 
— a) Thursdav prices * - h) Saturday prices - r) Prices on preceding Tuesday. 

r) August-Juh ~ 2} As trom February 1037; N* 1 2 Hard, basis 80 kg p. ill. — 3) Fixed produce!*' price* for tl»e put* 

teg 1 on of Berlin. See Govt Measure*! No ir, p 74, and Lt op Report, Aug. 1036 , p. 609, and July * 937 * p- 57*-— 4 ) Coiameacuur 
Aug 1937, “Bahia”. — 5) During Aug. 1935, spot quotations in the free market; Sept. i035*Aug. 1930, prices in the re«u* 
luted maiket, delivery current month; subsequently, fixed producers’ prices (see notes in Crop Report, Sept. 1936 , p. 0«>r, nua 

f ept. 1937, p 750). -- 6) Commencing Aug 193ft, prices free at mills in Milan (see note in Crop Report , June I 937 » P* 474 ) "" 

) New crop; shipping Jan.-Feb. — 8) Afloat. — 9) Shipping December — 10) Shipping January. 
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Average 

- L 


17 

zo 


26 

19 
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Description 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Nov 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 


1957 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

*933 

- — ■ 

---* 







[[1936*37 *935 36 

Barley. 

W u saw Malting, good quality (sloty 











p quintal) 

21 75 

2200 

22 25 

2225 

23 00 

23 19 

26 00 

1662 

* 25 12 

• 15 97 

Braila Average quality (lei p 'quintal) 
Prague Malting good quality 68 kg hi 

370 

377 

375 

375 

360 

367 

335 

247 

* 321 

242 

(era p quintal) 2 ) 

134 00 

13400 

134 00 

133 00 

13300 

133 00 

152 00 

13100 

* 135 05 

• 13170 

Winnipeg No 4 Western (cents p 48 lb ) 

56V. 

56 

54 V* 

55 Vi 

56 1 « 

57 Vt 

72 1 

31 

66 V, 

34*/ , 

Chicago 1 eeding(on sample cents p 48 lb ) 

51 

51 

51 

50 

50 

50 V* 

80 V, 

46* , 

74 Vi 

45 V 

Minneapolis No 2 Feeding (c p 481b) 3 ) 
Berlin Homegrown fodder (free at Bran 

53 V, 

53 V, 

52 V, 

53 V, 

53 1 2 

54 

89 s » 

37* , 

77*/, 

39 V, 

denburg stations Rm p quint) 4 ) 
Antwerp (in bond francs per quintal) 

1720 

1720 

1720 

17 00 

! 

1700 

1 

1700 

16 80 

16 80 

1694 

16 98 

Danubian 

104 00 

103 00 

103 00 

105 50 

1 107 00 

108 10 

112 40 

69 85 

107 75 

7410 

No ■» Federal 

Condon (Mark Done) English malting 

102 00 

101 00 

100 00 

10100 

103 25 

♦ 103 10 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

best quality (sh p 448 lb on farm) 

I iverpool and London (t 1 f parcels ship 

50/- 

57/6 

57/6 

57/6 

57 6 

57 6 

* 42/- 

*42/ 

*41 2 

38/3 

ping current month sh p 400 lb ) 1 
Danubian 3 impurities 

n q 

n q 

n. q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 23/5 

ft q 

Kussian (A/of! Black Sea) i 

n q 

n q 

8 )25 3 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

14 9* , 

n q 

* 14/10 

i madam No 3 Western 

28/ 

28- 

27/7 ‘J 

27 1 1 4 

27 9 

27/9 Vi 

n q 

18 3 

*27 9 

l*/ 0 >/. 

( ildorman milting (sh p 448 lb) j 

35 6 

36/9 j 

37 

) 37/9 

37 6 

37/1 i* 4 

")43 4 A 4 

25/4 1 1 

*40 6 

24/8 V* 

1 Ht 1 {64 (s kg p hi ) 

*) 25 3 

H )25 6 

*) 25/4 V* 

8 )25 7 1 a 

*)26 - 

25 10 3 4 

s )25/l 

| 15/2 

25 0* 4 

15/1IV 

ltrsnn (Inquim) ) 

*) 26/ 

•)25 10V 

) 25 3 

) 25/9 

26 

26 0-/4 

*)25l 

1 14 7 

23/11 

15/4 V 

(r mngtna) Homegrown wmtir(flpq) 

6 02 

6 02 

7 07 

7 05 

7 10 

713 

814 

1 

4 67 

7 68 

4 91 

Oats. 


1 

| 




1 1 




linli <0 d jiuhti duj quintal) 

n q 

! 

n q 

1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

I* 240 

n q 

* 274 

• 294 

W nmpeg N i Whitt (tints per 31 U) ) 

50V 

1 4H‘,| 

47 1 4 

46 

47 

47* ; 

1 50V 

30*4 

52 U 

34*. 

I11 lgt N 1 White /tents ptr 3/ lb ) 

Hutu \jhh t) ( urrtnt quuliU (piper 

32 */J 

1 33 1 

33 3 4 

1 

31 4 

32 

33 Vi 

I 52*4 

1 1 

31 

49 Vi 

1 

32 V. 

pts s p quint il) 

I 1 1 ti H megrmn {fict it Brandt n 

0 15 

6 15 

6 15 

16 70{ 

6 25 

6 15 

1 

6 19 

5 93, 

n q 

6 25' 

* 6 38 

burgstitions Rm p quintli 4) 

I iris Hi inf p wn black an 1 dhtr (de 

16 70 

16 70 

| 

16 50 

16 50 

16 50 

1640 

1640 

16 77 ! 

16 79 

lt\trv rcgi >u il dep its frs p quintal) 

) nln /Mirk I mt) Homegrown while 

127 77 

126 50 

j 

127 60 

125 35 

12j 85 

125 80* 
26 I 0 1 1 

121 50 

I 

55 45 

115 80 

6640 

(sh p 33 lb in fuini) 

27 J 

27 i 

26 9 

26 > 

26 9 


*22 

* 187 

23 9 V, 

IS 7 V 

I n< rp <1 uid 11 mi m (t 1 f p iritis slap 



1 




1 




ping turrtnt m mth sh p 3*1 lb 

C n 1 ban No W tstttn ( Ml uitic) 

n q 

1 

n q . 

n q 

n q 

11 q 

n q 

*25 9 

n q 

23/4V, 

18 9 

1 1 it 1 (f 1 q ) 

Mil 11 (r) (lire p quint tl) 

) 15 9 

*) 16 ! 

) 16 

) 16 3 

) 16 7 

) 16 6 4 

") 16 1 * 

*) 13 8 */i 

16 3»/ t 

145 

Hunt gr?wn 

101 50 

101 50 

101 50, 

101 50 

101 50 

101 50| 

94 50 

98 00 

99 60i 

* 9710 

r r< ipn 

98 00 

9800 

98 OOl 

98 00 

98 00 

98 00 

95 00 

93 50| 

100 45 

92 60 

Maize. 

j 






1 




1 mh Avenge qualitj (lu p quint « 1 ) 

300 

300 

280 1 

32*? 

330 

327 

246 1 

237 

* 264 

243 

Unt u/t No 3 Ytll»w (teats p lb) 

Ibunts Avrts (bj \ill>w llita (pipti 

58 

56 4 

54 

S3 1 * 

52 , 

54 

1 

107 1 J 

i 73 

58 S 

4 45 

103 V 

5 85 

72 V 

451 

peso p quintal) 

Hlwtip (in b ml francs p quintal) 

8 70 

8 45 

7 85 

757 

7 55 

7 C 7 


56 05 

78 65 

56 ’5 

A 1 11 JW PI it A 

99 75 

98 50 

95 75 

96 50 

96 00 

9725 

7845 

t mquantino (Arj. t ntmc k uai t ntino ) 

1 i't 1 p >ol an 1 lyoml ah ft 1 1 p iritis ship 

104 00 

102 00 

1 

98 00 

93 on 

99 50 

105 75 

83 00 

58 10 

83 lb 

60 45 

plug current mouth sh p 4801 b) . 
Dimibian 

n 9 

! n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

*25 10 

16/7* 1 

*23/? 

•16/11 

Uliow 1 ‘lita 

29/1 0 l , 

29 /! 1 , 

28/3 

2/ 9 

„ 28 , 1 

28/ 

23 2»/i 

16 1*4 

22/4 

16/0 V 

N > •> W hite flat Afrit m 

*} 28/6 

4 ) 28 3 

*) 27 9 

27 9 

27 10' I 

27 7 1 

n 9 1 

n q 

n <1 

*17'- 

MU m (1) «Alto Milauest# (lirt p quint) **) 

86 00 

86 00 

86 00 

86 00 

86 00j 

8600 

84 00 

83 50 

85 55 

81 75 


* Indk ites that the pr > luct w is not <ju >tt J dunni put ot the ptn>l undo review - u i n t qu t t —» 
ummu! a) Prices un prtteling futslw f) Ihurshu prices t\ Situiuiv putts 
t) Bulti md cats August Tulv nnik Mu \pnl ) M»n>p ly pri i pml t> pnlutir f?r Uhv n li\isUc sep 
p Rep)rt Aug 1)^6 p 6 m 3 ) Jt r >m August 1 »$6 ttlmrcd birl<\ uls qu U I — 4 I iscc L 11 Hu us prices tor the 
» e r gtort f Beilin Stt 6) t \fstiuns No „ p and ( r p h f ft Atij. i)?f P 1 An 1 1 ui> 1 )3 7 p 57* *•*’* 

) As from Oct iy ^6 maximum fixed price for jiH>w md ether except white home grown mui/t Oct Dec 1 >36 d Milan 
titiou, &>ubHt<puntl> fret ill pi timers station t) Afloat - 7 / Shipping Dec Jan — 8 ) New crop Hupping Jin t 
9) Shipping Ttnuorj 
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DESCRIPTION" 


(Rice milled). 

Valencia (a)* No. 3 Belloch (pesetas p. 

quintal). 

Milan (//) (lire p quintal): 

Vialoue, oiled 2 ) . 

Maratelh, oiled 2) . 

Origmurio, white ;>). 

Rangoon (rupees and annas p. 7500 lb): 
No. a Burma . . 

Small mills’ specials . 

Big mills’ specials . 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 
No. 1 Round white, 25 % brokens . 
No. 2 Japan, 40 brokens . . . 
Marseilles ((f)' No. 1 Saigon (c. i. f; frs, 
p quintal). . ... 

Loudon (a) (c 1. f , shillings p. cwt.). 

No. 3 Spanish Belloch oiled.... 
No. 6 Italian good, oiled ..... 
American Blue Rose, extra fancy. . 

No 2 Rangoon or Basscm (Burma) 3). 
No. 1 Saigon . ... 

Siam Super, white 3). . . 

Tokyo Cbumai (brown Japanese, average 
quality, yen p koku). ..... 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (a)i Current quality (paper 

pesos p. quintal). 

Bombay- Bold (rupees p cwt.) . 
Antwerp: Plata (in bond; frs. p. quint.). 
London (c i. f.; £ p, long ton.): 

Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay Bold. 

Duluth: No 1 Northern (futures; cents p. 
56 lb.). 

Cottonseed. 

Alexandria (a) (piastres p. ordeb); 

Upper Egypt. 

SakclJaridis. . . 

London: Sakellaridis (c i.f., delivery Hull; 
£ p. long ton) 4). 

Cotton. 

New Orleans- Middling (cents p. lb.). 
New York: Middling (cents p. lb ). , . 
Bombay (rupees p. 784 lb.): 

Broach, f. g. (futures). 

Broach, f. g. (spot). 

Oomra, fine (spot) . . .... 

Alexandria (a) (talaris p. kantar): 

Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

Ashmuni, f. g t . 

Bremen: Middling (U S, cents p. lb.). . 

M. g. Broach, f. g. (pence p. lb.). . . 
L« Havre: Middling (Gulf; frs p. 50 kg.) 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling, fair 5). 

Middling . 

S 4 o Paulo, g. f.. . 

Broach, good staple, f. g. 

C. P. Oomra, superfine. 

Egyptian Sakellaridis, f. g. f. 

Upper Egyptian, f. g. f. 


1 


,nTri -'- 11 




- ,, 

Average 


! 17 

10 

3 

26 

*9 


— 



— 

, Dec. 

Dec 

Dec 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Commercial 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1037 

1937 

1936 

J935 

Season 1} 

i • 








1936 

*935 

i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q, 

56.50 

* 57.30 

36.60 

1 

1 n, q. 

n. q 

n q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

160.00 

195.00 

177.30 

159.20 

1 183 50 

183.50 

183.50 

183 50 

183 50 

183.50 

140 00 

n 161.00 

155.05 

136.60 

15400 

154.00 

154.00 

154.00 

154.00 

154.25 

121,00j 133.00 

125.65 

12175 

I 251-0 

253-0 

263-0 

268-0 

265-0 

269-12 

269-0 

266-4 

264- 6 

253-8 

1 224-0 

225-0 

235-0 

240-0 

238-0 

242-6 

247-0 

205-8 

223- 5 

227-4 

I 218-0 

220-0 

230-0 

238-0 

233-0 

241 8 

236-0 

194-0 

214-12 

219-9 

9 47 

9.47 

9 47 

8.95 

9 03 

8 82 

7.43' 3.88 

4.96 

4.18 

906 

9 06 

9.06 

8 62 

8.62 

8.51 

726 

3 68 

4.74 

3.96 

1 118.00 

117.00 

121.00 

117.00 

120.00 

118 00 

* 91.00 

52 75 

63.65 

54.80 

i 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

*11/10V, 

* 10/4 V, 

* 12/7 

1 17/6 

17/6 

17'6 

17/6 

176 

17/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

• 14/0 V, 

14/10*/, 

14/9 */« 

M'10 1 * 

15,- 

15- 

15/3 V. 

* 17/7 

,* 17/2 

18/4 V. 

* 15/5*/. 

, 8 ) 8/7% 

4 ) 8/9 8 0 

a ) 8/9 *U 

') 9 r 

") 9- 

8 ) 9/1% 

®)*9/0‘ * 

*)* 7/3 */i 

7/9 */« 

7/8 

r) 7; 11V. T ) 8/6 

’) 8/6 

; ) 8/6 

7 ) 9- 

7 ) 8/7 

7 )*9/7*„ 

’)* 6/6 

8/0‘/« 

7/5 l /. 

}•) 8/10V» 

*) 9/3 

•) 9/4 J „ 

•) 97 1 '. 

•) 9/3 

*) 9/4*, 

TJO'2 1 . 

VB<\'h 

9/0 V, 

9/2*/. 

\ 

i 

... 




') ... 

* 29.37 

29 05 

30 70 

29.87 

I 15.75 

15 55 

15.10 

14 65 

15 75 

15 42 

1401 

13 30 

14.34 

12 28 

1 7-14-6 

7-13-0 

7-11-6 

7-10-0 

7-12-0 

7-11-10 

7 8-5 

0-14-10 

7-6-7 

6-10-8 

1 181.00 

180.00 

176 00 

1 178.00 

183 00 

185 90 

167 40 

149 00 

162,25 

127 55 

12-13-9 

12-12-6 

12-5-0 

12-2-6 

12-15-0 

12-13-3 

11-17-0 

10-11-7 

11- 6-4 

9-13-2 

15-5-0 

15-2-6 

14-17-6 

l 14-12-6 

15-0-0 

15-1 3| 

n 14-14-6 

12-19 8 

13-12-1 

12- 5-5 

') 197 

•) 193 

*) 196 

*) 193 

•) 194 1 4 

”) 193", J 

i 

*/ 213", 

*) 179' , 

191 

I72\, 









1936*37 

! 1955-36 

50.6 

49.4 

47 4 

49.2 

51 0 

50 8 

* 85 4 

65 0 

77.8 

! 69.7 

46.5 

45 1 

43 4 

45.2 

47 1 

46 8 

* 80 2 

59 5 

72 6 1 

• 64.0 

5-10-0 

1 

5-11-3 

5-7-6 

1 5-7-6 

5-11-3 

5-12-10 

n. 8 13-3 

n, 6 6-7 

7-18-8 

n 6-13-7 

I 8.35 

8.22 

8 12 

, 

8.19 

7.90 

8.02 

12.70 

II 82 

1278 

11.64 

8.31 

8 22 

8.08 

8.12 

7.84 

7.99 

1286 

12 00 

12.91 

11 74 

M ) 168-12 l0 ) l65-4i”) 162-0i xo ) 163-12 In ) 158-8 

l0 ) 160-3 

I0 )223-I2 ,0 )2I4 12 

224-14 

! 210- 4 

1 n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n q. 

n q 

n q 

234-8 

* 228- 4 

219- 0 

| 153-0 

153-0 

153-0 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

206-4 

211-0 

* 214-14 

! 198-12 

! 14 70 

14.90, 

14.70 

14.60 

15.15 

15.00 

* 18.87 

17.40 

19.22 

16.11 

9.75 

9.85| 

9 80 

9.80 

9.85 

9.80 

- 13 42 

14.90 

15.19 

1361 

10.12 

9.96 

9.82 

9 80 

9.62 

9.69 

14.82 

14.12 

15.01 

13.88 

n. 4.65 

n. 4.55 

n. 4.50 

n. 4,50 

n 4.40 

n. 4.37 

n. 5,46 

n. 6.61 

n. 578 

in. 5.86 

357.50 

347.00 1 

344.50 

• 339.00 

332.50 

339 00 

377.30 

24775 

366.60 

1 240.00 

5.611 

5.50, 

5 45 

5.44 

5.35 

5.40 

n. 8.06 

n. 7.54 

n. 8.26 

n. 7.58 

4.81 

4.70, 

4.65, 

4.64 

4.55 

4.59 

6.93 

6.49 

7.11 

1 6.53 

5.06 

4.95 ! 

490 

4.89 

4.80 

4 84 

7.00 

7.13 

7.21 

6.81 

n. 3-90, 

n. 3.87 

n. 3.82, 

n. 3.84 

n. 3.72 

n. 3.75 

n. 5.54 

5.72 

n. 571 

5.43 

4.20! 

4.17, 

4.12 

4.14 

4.02 

4.05 

5.73 

6.05 

5.85 

5.61 

7.94! 

8.07 In. 8.11 

n. 8.16 

n. 8.20 

a. 8.25 

10.47 

9.70 

1079 

9.18 

6.11 

6.01 

1 

5.93 

5.05 

6.01 

6.04 

761 

7,7 2 

8.46 

7.49 


* Indicates that the product was not quoted during part of the period under review. — n. q. •«* not quoted. — n «* nominal. 

— a) Thursday prices. —• b) Saturday prices. 

1 ) Cottonseed: Sept.-Aug.; cotton: Aug.-July. — 2 ) Producers’ prices, including sacks: f. o. r.,from 22 Oct. 1936 to 20 Feb 1 937 
and from 1 st Oct. 1937 ; during the intermediate period, prices free at wholesalers’ stores. See also Crop Heport, Oct. i<J37» P* 861 . 

— 3 ) As from June 1936, “London Standard”. — 4 ) Spot prices, delivery London, as from 15 Jan 19 ?7- —- 5) Commencing 
August 1937 the quotations are based on the official classification " Universal Standards”, 1933, instead of that of 1923; thl9 
refers to best quality “Supeir good middling”. — 6) Shipping Jan.-Feb. — 7 ) Shipping Feb.-March. — 8) 13 Nov,: 33.20; 
5 Nov.: 33 , 50 ; 39 Oct.: 33 ,ao; 22 Oct.: 33 , 50 ; Oct. av.: 33,16. — 9 ) December futures. — xo) April-May futures. 
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l)J HCHirTlON 

Pec 

Dec 

Dec 

Nj\ 

Nov 

1 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

| Commert fid 
Season 

Bacon. 

koodoo Provision I xclnnge (a) (*hll I 
lings p cwt) 

1937 

1 

1937 

nv 

1937 

1 

IQ37 

1937 j 

1 

*93< 

*935 

*936 

| *935 

P nglish No 1 lean suable | 

97/ 

97/- 

97/- 

97 - 

95- 

93/6 1 

92/5 

82/4 

91/9 ; 

89/H 

p mish No 1 sizable 

97 

97/- 

95 ! 

92/- 

92 1 

96 

92/ 

82/9 

93/8 

88 6 

Irish NTo x su iblc | 

i 95 6 

94/6 

94/6 

90 

89 6 1 

88/9 

91/ 

82/- 

91/10 

88/8 

lithuiman No 1 sizable 

90/- 

90/- 

90 i 

86 /- 

85-1 

84 3 

85/ 

76/ 

84/10 

82/1 

Dutch Nx x suable 

94 h 

94/- 

93 1 

89/ 

88 

87/3 

88 / 

78/ 

89/7 

85/4 

1 dish No 1 suable 

90/ I 

90/- 

90 h 

86 - 

1 85/ | 

843 

85/- 

74/- 

84/9 

80/- 

Swedish No 1 si/jblc 

94/- ' 

94/ 

93/- 

89/ 

88 

87/3 

88 / 

78/ 

89/5 

85/2 

L in 1 il ui No x sizable 

Butter. 

89/- 

89/- 

89 - 

85- 

1 

85/- 

84/ 

1 

82/- 

73/ 

1 

84/- 

79/3 

| 

c >11 tihjgeu ( 6 ) b mish (us p quint) 

283 00 

275 00 

278 00 

259 00 

256 00 

1 27175 

191 40 

j 

226 00 

207 15 

192 30 

le ti warden C nnmissi m foi buttei qut 






1 


| 



t iti ms (ft) Dutch (cents p kg ) 1 ) 


84 

84 

79 

88 

1 96 

65 

56 •/•' 

57 •/. 

48 7 /« 

\ tweip (frs p kt ) 

( trm un (t)(fixc d j nets km p 50 kg ) 2 ) 

25 95 

26 10 

25 10 

24 60 

25 50 

25 59 

22 90 

19 60 

I 

19 00 

1790 

With quulit) in irk 

130 00 

130 00 

130 00 

130 00 

13000 

, 130 00 

130 00 

13000 

B 0 00 

130 00 

t rt imtn 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

1 123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

123 00 

I ul n (/) 1 nglish cmimtn finest 











juilitv (shillings j cwt 

168/ 

168/ 

168/ 

168/ 

168 

172/8 

136/9 

123 2 

129/1 

1196 

] lull usi u 1 xe limn (tj (shillings 











] c w t ) 

1 imshcicuutn unsdttd 

155 

1506 

152/ 

143 6 

143 

I 149 3 

M3 I 

127/7 

119/1 

112/9 

l t nun unsilted 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 105/7 

• 81/11 

I hi in uusaltt 1 

. n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

* 86/1 

] ul h ere mut v unsiltc l 

116 

114/ 

113/ 

110 / 

1 122 

130/6 

95/ 

97/3 

98/1 

93/4 

\rg tine fiitst unsiltc i 

1 109 

107 

109 

107 

' n q 

n q 

93 5 * 

92/9 

* 97/1 

• 82/10 

S 1 CM 111 sdtt 1 

! n q 

n q 

e q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

93/2 

88/9 

• 100/2 

* 90/7 

\ sir tit 111 finest s iltt 1 

113 

108 6 

! 11 /f 

112 6 

120 6 

129/9 

97/7 

88/10 

99 10 

89 7 

N w /eiiind finest ilted 

114 

HO 6 

114/6 

114/6 

121 

130/9 

99 2 

89/6 

100 8 

91/1 


Cheese. 

It luc t limit il) 
l iiuigim Rtggnn i t piulite p 
In ti n i >h 5 

t nmpm Refgiui jstcjudit) prr 
la ti m i 1 ] 

i p n/tliguen nuture the ice 
1 tii Kim \tiI cc inn then e i) (hie p q ) 
\\1 tn ui I (1 mi 4 (4 1 utterf it 

with the lountn s 4 .I 11 <««. mirk) in 
tcr\ thttst small (florins p «> kg } 
< 111 ( ) Goiiii \ 4 s (whole milk cheese 

with tlu country sc he esc m 11 k) he me 
mult ist quil (floriiij p 50 kg) 
k mpten {() (kin p <i kg ) 

*■ It cheese grtui -» 0 butterfnt 
1 mun uthttl from the Allgdu whch 
milk, cheese 1 st <juilit\ 
t t 1 u Provisi m 1 vch enge ( 1 ) (shilltugs 
1 cwt ) 

Mulish Uie4dar finest larmcis 
T uglish Cheshire Vnt Mark Selected 
Hihm Gorgozuolu 
but h 1 dim 40 I (d) 
kaiudian finest white (d) 

New /euland finest white 


1 280 00 

1 28 100 

1 2 c 0 00 

1 280 (0 

1 280 00 

1 222 50 

800 00 

745 00 

'• 870 60 

775 45 

1 150 00 

1 150 00 

1 150(0 

1 150 00 

1 150 00 

1 087 50 

850 00 

695 00 

| 

896 70 

734 25 

u ) 800 00 1 

) 800 00 

) 800 00 ) 800 00 s ) 800 00 

6 )*800 00 

650 00 

565 00 

1 569 80 

508 90 

6 )l 050 00 

1 050 00 

1 050 00 

1 050 00 

1 050 00 

| 1000 00 

975 00 

1 12 > 00 

1 121 90 

865 50 


2125 

2125 

21 50 

22 75 

22 19 

15 75 

1581 

| 

17 56 

14 84 


2S 50 

28 50 

29 00 

29 00 

| 29 25 

21 00 

23 06 

I 21 49 

19 75 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

29 00 

26 00 

1 26 50 

26 00 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

80 00 

| 80 00 

7700 

95 

95 

95 

<>5 

93 

93/6 

87 

76 6 

, *80/- 

• 77/8 

123/8 

123 8 

121/4 

121/4 

I23 8 j 

123 1 

93 4 

91/7 

i 78/3 , 

80/5 

115/6 

114/4 

113 2 

110 10 

109 8 1 

109/11 

108 

n q 

1 • 1)6 7 

•102 2 

66 6 

66 

66 / 

65/ 

65 6 

65/6 

50 4 

52 1 

, 48/7 1 

44/4 

73/ 

73/- 

72/6 

72/6 

72 61 

73 

71/2 

58 3 

66/4 

60 3 

65/3 

66/3 

68/3 

68 9 

71 3| 

71/9 

61 5 

53 7 | 

1 60/8 1 

48 9 

t ou ted 

during 

rmrt e 1 

the perio 1 under ri\itw 

n <i 

/ / 

/ t i 

n 

1 and liuUiv mormugs 

/) Ihurs In prices — i 

) \U 1 ms 

1 n 1 nets a) 

\uingc 


mi — a j Peerage puces Ihu 

>i e lot tlit week - 1 ) Soturdat prices , , , . x . 

J) Home price 1 - are increased by a consumption tax ol to cent per kg li mi 1 Oct to ih No\ of ss cents fi mi r > to n and 
f > cents subsequently - 2) See ( top Report April x<m P *ot ?) Prices of igi5 chtfse art comp ml witu the y **y ami 
nthlv ivirages of cheese made in 1053 and 1934 prices at 1^36 cheese with i h t ami 1 135 the \cirl\ utngy uter to the 
1 Is fora Sept ti \ugust Iram 6 Oct P3t maximum prices between whole sdci und rctulir t >r choicest quality 

king included Up to the end of Tebruarv 1*3" and te commencing fuly m 7 these prices wrer f o r seller* stations 
•nug the intermediate peilod, free at retailers shops - 4) bxpwt quilit> until the end of June 193; subsequently Home 
isumption quality for Rome comsuption tax not included 5) Prices between wholesder and retuler lor choicest 
*dit\, f o 1 sellers stations excluding picking — 6 ) Dili 17 cheese fret at salting magazine 
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WEEKLY PRICES 


Description 

17 

Dec. 

1937 

ro 

Dec. 

1937 

3 

Dec. 

1937 

26 

Nov. 

1937 

19 

Nov. 

1937 

Nov. 

1937 

Dec. 

1936 

Average 

| Dec. 
1935 

Commercial 
Season 1 ) 










*936 

*935 

Eggs. 











Antwerp, auction: Belgian, average qual. 











(frs. p. 100 ). 

75.00 

69.0C 

67.00 

70.00 

78 00 

76 50 46 25 

68.00 

50.80 

48.35 

Denmark («): Danish for export (crs. per 








1 



•quintal). 


166.00 

160.00 

160.00 

160 00 

164.00 

* 127.50 

166.80 

108 2C 

106.75 

Roeraond, auction: Dutch, 37/58 gr. 








l 



each, white (fl. p. roo): 








1 



Fixed price for export into Germany. 

.,, 






4.66 

4.57 

3.83 

3.75 

Price for other destinations . ... 







4.14 

4.52 

3.46 

2.97 

Warsaw ( 6 ): Polish, average weight 50 gr. 











each, various colours (zloty p. 1440 , 











including box). 

156.20 

151 20 

151 20 

151.20 

151.20 

1 148 50' 145 00 

160.17 

100 13 

104.43 

Berlin ( c ). German, big, new laid (Rm. 











p. loo)* 

marked « 0 I S », 65 gr. each .... 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

11.25 

1125 

11.25 

12.00 

11.50 

10.77 

10.57 

marked « G I B », 55 /no gr. each. , 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.25 

10.00 

10.001 

9.26 

9.34 

London Egg Exchange { d ) (sh. p. 120 ): 











English, National Mark, specials . . 

24/6 

24^6 

26/6 

26/6 

25'- 

25/6 

22 3 1 ’, 

*22 1 

16/9 

15/9 

Belgian, 15 % lb. p. 120 . 

15 

14 4 1 ', 

14 6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. a. 

11'5* 4 

• 14'l 

,* 10/8 V« 

•11/3 V* 

Danish, 18 lb. p. 120 . 

7 )n. q 

17,6 

17 6 

8 ) n. q. 

16/9 

• 16/10 

$ ) 14 8 

* 17'8V, 

1 12/8 V, 

12/5 

Northern Irish, 18 lb. p. 120 2 ). . . 

23 '6 

23,6 

25 6 

25/6 

24'6 

1 24 7” 4 

21'4 S 4 

*22 - 

1 * 14/8 V, 

15/1 V, 

Dutch, all brown, 67/69 grams each . 

18'4V, 

18'- 

18 I 1 . 

18/7 1 , 

!7'9 

1 17,10 

17 1 

* 18 7V, 

1 13/10 

13,2 

Polish, 51/52 grams each. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8 9 

* 8/5 1 ’j 

8 4*'i 

* 8 r 10 8 4 I 

,* 7/2 V, 

% 7/1 \ 

Chinese, violet . . . 

n. q. 

9,10 V, 

9 

97”, 

9'Ik. 

9'4'/i 

89*4 

*9 11 1 4 

* 9/2 V. 

* 8 /10V, 

Australian, 16 lb. p. 120 . 

| 

14,4 V, 

14/1 

14 '3 

13 7 1 /, 

13’- 

13,5*„ 

117* 2 

*12 IP, 

•I2/BV- 

* 11/2 V, 

Ocean freight rates 3 ) 











Shipments of wheat and maize. 


! 







j X 936 - 3711935-36 

Rates, tn shillings per quarter: 

1 

! 






l 



Churchill to United Kingdom. 

n q 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

l*2/10 l /4 

n q. 

Montreal to United Kingdom. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4 3 

43 

4 3 

n. q. 

n 22 

1 * 2/6 

* 2/1 

St. John to Liverpool 4 ). 

4- 

4/- 

3/9 

n. q. i 

n. q 

n. a. 

2 I 0 */ S 

2 »1 

r 2 ,io*/» 

• 27 ”, 

New York to Liverpool 41 . 

33 

3/3 

3/9 

4 - ! 

4- 

3/10V, 

n. q. 

* 1 6 

n q. 

* 1/6 

Northern Range to U K /Continent . . . 

3/- 

3/- 

3 1 - 

3’9 | 

3,9 

3/10 1 , 

2'6 

* 2 - 

* 2/9 

I 10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 4 ).1 

4/3 

43 

4/3 

4/9 

4 9 

5/2 ‘ 4 

n. q. 

* 26 

n q 

• 2/6 

Rates in shillings per long ton: 








t 



Danube to Antwerp/IIamburg.| 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q 

1 n. q. 

*20/4 ** 15/7 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . . . ‘ 

19 '6 

19'6 

22/9 

24/6 

24'6 

24 7 *' 2 

n.18'10* , 

'n 10 1*, 

*16/10 

* 10/2 

North Pacific to United Kingdom . . . 

38/- 

38,- 

n.38'6 

n.40'- 

n 40'- 

, 0 )n. 42 4 

28 3 

1 217 

•29/9 

* 20 /- 

La Plata «Down River* 5 )/BahiaBlanca 1 











to U. K /Continent . ... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. ! 


21/- 

16/6 

23'11 

16/6 

La Plata «Up River» 6 )/Neeochea to 











U. K./Continent . 

31/9 

31/9 

31/9 

33/6 

34'- 

34/1 

22 3 

177 

25/2 

17/8 

South Australia to U K /Continent (in 











bulk). 

n.47 h 

n 47/- 

n 47/- 

n.47'- 

n.47- 

n 47/- 

30/10 

25/6 

34/1 

25/* 

Western Australia to U. K./Continent (in ( 



1 




1 




bulk). 

46- 

46/- 

n.46- 

n.46/- 

n q. 

1 

n. q. 1 

28/- 1 

n.24 9 

34 9 tf t 

23 11 

New South Wales to U. K /Continent (in , 






i 

1 




bulk). 

n.46 ; - 

n.46'- 

n.46/6 

n.46'6 

n,46/6 , 

*n.46/6 ( 

29 11 | 

1 

24 6 

34/11 

23/U 

1 

Shipments of rice. 







! 


1936 

1933 

Rates in shillings per long ton: 









— 

- 

Saigon to Europe. 

43 h 

44/- 

45/- 

45/9 

45/9 

48/6 

30/9 

26/3 

26/3 

22/7 

Burma to U. K /Continent.| 

n. a. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

* 24/- 

* 21/8 


• indicates that the product, or the ocean freight, was not quoted during part of the period under review —- n. q not 
quoted. — • n. ** nominal. — a) Average prices for weeks commencing on Fridays indicated. —• b) Average prices for weeks 

commencing on preceding Mondays. — c) Thursday prices. — d) Prices on preceding Monday. 

i) Shipments of wheat and maize: Aug -July. — 2 ) 24 Feb. 1936-18 Oct. 1037, "Extra special" quality; subsequently 
«Special* quality. — 3) Average rates for entire cargoes, except where otherwise stated, relating to contracts made, during 
periods often extending back several months, to operate during the weeks specified. -■ 4) Rates for parcels by liners. — 
5) " Down River " includes the ports of Buenos Aires, La Plata and Montevideo. — 6) " Up River " includes the ports on 
the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo, Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa F</ and ParatiA) are subject 

to an extra rate of freight. — 7) Eggs weighing 17 Ik p. 120: 17/10 — 8) Eggs weighing 17 lb. p. 120: rn/ 9 , — 9) Monthly 

average, for eggs weighing 17 lb. p. 120. — 10) Revised freight rates: first half of Nov.; jn. 44/9, 

























PRICES — EXCHANGE HATES » INDEX-NUMBERS 
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EXCHANGE RATES 

RELATION OP VARIOUS CTTRRPNCirs TO TEl IR PARITY WITH THF XT S DOLLAR l) 



Actual 

Exchange Rates 


Percentage deviation from paritv with V S 
dollar premium ( 4 ) or discount (—) 

37 1 

10 

3 

26 

19 

*7 I 

10 


3 1 

36 

l 

19 

Dec I 

Dec 

Dec 

Nov 

Nov 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec 

Nov 

Nov 

1937 1 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

40 300 

40 330 

40 290 

1 

40 333 

40 313 

- 01 1 

0 0 


01 

1 

1 

t 00 4- 

02 



n 33 276 

n 33 303 

33 350 



— 

53 8 

- 537, 


537 

16 992 

17102 

16 993 

17003 

17015 

1 - 278, 
H 02! 

- 274 
r 09 

4- 

278- 278 
03 + 03 

b 

277 

04 

99 955 

100 000 

100 023 

100 073 

1 100125 

00 

00 


00 

01 

4 

01 

22 300 

22 325 

22 278 

22 289 

22 325 

- 509 

- 508 

— 

50 9 

! - 50 9 1 

1 — 

50 8 

» 6 250 

n 6250 

n 6 357 

n 6 281 

n 6 328 

- 809 

— 80 9 

— 

805 

80 8 

— 

806 

3 396 

3400 

3 392 

3 394 

3 397 

- 48 8 

- 487 


48 9 

- 488 

— 

466 

4 9968 

5 0013 

4 9912 

4 9934 

5 0022 

b 394 

- 393 

— 

39 4 

39 4 

— 

393 

1 19 990 

n 19 900 

n 19 840 

n 19 825 

n 19840 

- 32 81 

- 328 

— 

33 0 

- 331 

— 

330 



37673 

37 682 

37 751 

1 



39 0 

- 390 

— 

389 

; 5 262 

5 262 

5 261 

5 262 

5 262 

409 

1 00 

- 409 
00 

— 

4101- 40 9 
00 00 

— 

40 9 
00 

29 no 

29130 

29 062 

29 072 

29133 

- 65 5 

- 65 5 

— 

65 6 

- 656 

— 

655 

55 610 

55 645 

55 542 

55 587 

55 467 

- 183 

- 182 

— 

184 

1 - 18 3 

— 

185 

18 975 

18 975 

18 938 

18 923 

18920 

- 01 

- 01 

— 

03 

1- 04 

— 

04 

1 0 745 

n 0 745 

n 0 733 

n 0 731 

n 0 732 

b 265 

- 26 5 

— 

27 6 

- 27 8 

— 

27 7 

25 750 

25 775 

25 723 

25 740 

25 786 

43 2 

- 432 

—. 

43 3 

- 43 3 

— 

432 

23 130 

23 145 

23 103 

23 118 

23 146 

r 292 

- 292 

— 

29 3 

- 29 2 

- 29 8 

02 

1 


292 

1 3515 

3517 

3514 

1 

3 520 

3 520 

I 

- 299 

, 1 1 - Of, 

- 29 9- 

01 4 

299 

01 

1 

29 8 
02 

expressed in L 

S cents per unit < f the foreign currenci {1 he 

£ sterling lt> expressed 


NATIONAL CURRENCIES 


oenninv reichsmark 
Argentina paper peso 

BtlMurn belga 

Liniia dollar 
Dcnm tTk crown 
Spun peseta 
1 1 net franc 4 ) 

Grtat Britain £ sterling 5 ) 
Hungary peiigb 
India mpec 

Ttah lira 

Taj uti yen 
\cth( rlands florin 
> hnl zloty 
R n mia Uu 
tweiin crown 
Sv ltzrrlaml fr me 
7 Uoulovakia crown 



40332 
71959 
23 542 
16950 
100 000 
45 374 
32 669 
6.633 
82397 
29612 
61798 
8911 
5263 
84 396 
68 057 
18 994 
1013 
45 374 
32.669 
5 016 
3 512 


1 lht ) Hit dollar contains 08886706 grims of fine gold 1 c 40 9 less than formerly — «.) Fortmr paritv — 3) New 
1 h is fi 001 31 March 1933 ~ 4) 1 Indochinese pustre = 10 francs the actud rates vary onl> sbghth from tin* - 3) Quo 

1 i s for th< Igiptian pound are omitted it* relationship with the £ sterling being fixed ()7 't piastre 1 £ sterling) — 
N 1 1 arity as from 5 Oct 1^36 — 7) New parity as from 10 Oct 1)36 


VARIATIONS IN THE INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES 

The index-numbers of prices of agricultural and other products of interest to the farmer* 
is published by the various countries, are given m the following pages Owing to the substantial 
divergence which often exists m the value and significance of the data available, they are 
reproduced as originally received, without being formally united 

Vs supplementary information the following comparative summary table is given 


Percent igc v m itions in the index number* of prices of 


Countries 

agricultural 

products 

all products 1 

agricultural 

products 

all products 



N urabtr 1937 it 
( htiber 1)37 j 

1 lompirioon with 
| November 1 >36 


<- unny (products sold by farmtrs) 


00 


+ 

20 

! _ 

I 1 

< inn mv (wholeslie prices) 

— 

03 

— 04 


1 5 

4 * 

1 i gl ind and W ales 

4* 

22 

- 39 

4- 

62 

4 

28 

tr^entlua 


67 

— 

4 

149 

— 

76 

L uiada 

— 

28 

- j 9 

i 

89 

4 

l mted States Bureau of Agric Fconomlcs 
buit 1 States Bureau of Labor 

I inland 

' 

45 



108 


56 

Hungary 


25 

1- 18 

i 

108 

4 

New Zealand 


21 7 

— 

— 

106 

— 

98 

Netherlands 

_ 

16 

- 09 

4 

16 7 

4 

1 oland 


02 1 

00 

1 

102 

1 

4 1 

s ^eden 

+ 

1 5 1 

— 

f 

47 

— 


Vugoshvia 1 vegetable production 
( animal production 

4 

08 

01 

Septcmi 

j - 06 

October 1937 in 

>«r 1937 

l 4 

! + 

comparison 

28 8 

26 

with 

Octobe 

1 

:r 1)36 

139 

■^lum 

4* 

06 


4* 

57 

i 

106 

thuania 


00 

00 

1 

1! 9 

I * 
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PRICES — INDEX-NUMBERS 


INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER »> 


~l 

Nov 

Oct 1 

Sept 1 

August 

July 

June 

No\ 

No\ 



Description 





I 

! 



Year 


1937 

1937 

1937 j 

1937 

1937 1 

1 1937 

1936 

1935 



1 







1 


1936 37 

1935 3 fi 

Germany 2) 







1 


6) 

0) 

(btatistisches Reichsimt) 











Sverige for corresponding months 











1909 10/1913 14 «s IOO 











Cereals 

111 

109 I 

107 

110 

103 

102 

106 

104 

105 

104 

Edible potatoes 

108 

108 1 

110 

128 

137 

112 

108 

III 

115 

119 

Plant products 

110 

108 1 

108 | 

115 

1 117 

103 

107 I 

J05 

107 

107 

Meat tuiira ils 

92 

92 1 

93 

94 

1 95 

97 

92 1 

96 

94 

96 

Dairy and poultry products 

100 

100 

104 1 

108 

m 

117 

99 

99 

106 

106 

Live sink ani luesiocl prodti ts 

94 

94 

96 

99 

101 

104 

94 

97 

98 

99 

Jotal agricultural products 

100 

100 

100 

103 

104 

104 

98 

100 | 

100 1 

1 

101 

Germany 3) 



1 






1 


(Statistischcs Reichsamt) 



1 






1936 

1935 

1913 JOO 








1 



Foodstuffs of plant origin 

1146 

1144 

1145 

1169 

1182 

1157 

III 1 

1113 ! 

114 1 

1134 

livestock 

87 7 

88 7 

89 9 

90 7 

88 9 

87 4 

87 2 

92 3 1 

89 4 

84 2 

livestock products 

III 1 

111 7 

111 9 

1119 

107 8 

107 8 

1108 

110 4 

109 4 

107 1 

Feedingst tiffs 

105 1 

104 6 

104 4 

1046 

1070 

108 3 

1047 

104 8 

107 5 

104 6 

Total agricultural ptoducls 1 

104 7 

105 0 

105 4 

106 4 

105 7 

1046 

103 2 

104 7 1 

104 9 

102 2 

Fertilizers 

53 7 

54 5 

54 6 

54 0 

52 9 

55 8 

64 0 

65 7 

, 66 8 

66 8 

Agliculturul dead stock 

1127 

1127 

112 ? 

1127 

1127 

1127 

112 4 

1112 

1116 

111 1 

Finished manufactures {* Konsumguter ’) 

| 135 8 

135 6 

134 9 1 

133 6 

1333 

132 9 

130 0 

124 0 

1 127 3 

124 0 

W holtsalt products in general 

105 5 

105 9 

106 2 

106 7 

106 4 

106 1 

104 4 

103 1 

104 1 

1016 

England and Wales 

1 




I 






(Mimstry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 





l 

| 






Average for corresponding months 





1 




| 

1 

of i )ii 13 *- IOO 











Agricultural products 4 ) 

137 

134 

142 

136 

1 134 

134 

129 

119 

126 

123 

Feedmgstuffs 

1 120 

120 

' 114 

119 

122 

119 

101 

83 

93 

87 

Fertilizer 

92 

92 

92 

92 

9! 

91 

88 

88 

89 

88 

Wholesale products in general's) 

1139 

1185 

121 2 

122 5 

124 2 

1 

122 7 

1108 

1015 

104 4 

99 5 

I 

Argentina 





1 





1 

(Banco Central de la Republica Argentina) 











1926 «=* IOO 











Cereals and linseed 

106 3 

1128 

103 8 

1016 

103 2 

97 7 

83 8 

68 3 

826 

672 

Meat 

103 3 

104 4 

103 9 

97 3 

95 7 

92 6 

918 

896 

910 

84 0 

Hides and skins 

908 

108 9 

120 3 

122 7 

125 8 

1181 

104 5 

1 924 

910 

80 5 

Wool 

1134 

138 8 

151 4 

1471 

143 3 

1449 

1394 

1 896 

107 6 

746 

Dairy products 

89 9 

91 9 

123 7 

1102 

98 2 

91 7 

864 

97 3 

85 5 

888 

Forest products 

991 

988 

98 8 

100 2 

100 2 

98 7 

959 

, 967 

96.3 

92 2 

Total agricultural products 

104 4 

111 9 

108 9 

106 3 

107 0 

1024 

909 

760 

866 

721 

, .. 








1 

- — 

— — 


i) Tot an explanation ot the method of calculating the index Humbert leterencc should be made, to the Institute # publ 
cation Index numbers o) Prices oj Agricultural Products and other Price indices of interest to th* farmer {Rome *93°) atl< “ “° * 
Crop Report, January 193 s patter 77 to 79 Juh 1932 page 502 March 1934 page Decembei 1934 # page 996 — a) jna< 
numbers of products sold by farmers — 3 ) Index numbers of wholesale prices — 4 ) Re\ts«d index numbers due to the vvne 
Act payments as from August 1932 and the Cattle P mergenev Act payments as from September 1934 — 3 ) Calculated by 
Statist reduced to base year 1913 100 — 6 ) Agricultural year, 1 July to 30 June 
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- 

— «. 

r 



Nov 

Oct 

Sept 

August 

Tulv 

June 

IS >v 

Nov 

Year 

Dlacrii now 

*9 37 

1 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

| 1935 

>936 

*935 

Belgium 











(Belgiache Bocrenbond 
Boerenlxmd beige) 

Werige of corresponding months 











1909 14 «a IOO 

Fu 11 products 


613 

588 

579 

I 

| 567 

543 

533 

492 

508 

433 

I iv<Et ck products 


643 

649 

637 

1 637 

604 

611 

615 

576 

532 

/ tal agricultural products 


634 

630 

619 

| 615 

5H5 

586 

576 

555 

502 

Rent 


650 

650 

650 

650 

650 

630 

570 

605 

551 

Agricultural wii.es 


860 

855 

855 

; 855 

855 

810 

750 

778 

737 

Fcitih/eis 


455 

451 

452 

447 

433 

443 

421 

427 

394 

Fee lit gstuffs 


656 

609 

604 

5% 

601 

567 

458 

513 

444 

I tal frodurfi >n expenses (include l thou 











not specified) 


750 

739 

738 

736 

735 

718 

648 

689 

630 

Canada 

(nonunion Bureau of Statistics 
Internal trade Branch) 











1926 ^ IOO 

1 idd 1 r lucts (grain etc ) 

81 0 

86 3 

848 

M 6 

97 7 

85 1 

75 6 

58 0 

65 8 

57 1 

I vtst cl uul livestock products 

87 4 

86 5 

88 4 

85 5 

83 9 

81 4 

79 5 

77 1 

75 3 

73 9 

/ hi Canadian fatm products 

84 0 

86 4 

861 

84 9 

92 5 

83 7 

771 

65 1 

69 4 

63 4 

I utilizers 

1 74 5 

74 5 

74 5 

74 5 

74 5 

74 5 

74 2 

75 8 

74 5 

75 8 

( tt uwers g ids ( itlitr thin foodstuffs 

1 c vn ages and lob u <) 

78 5 

78 9 

79 0 

79 1 

79 0 

78 5 

75 8 

75 4 

75 5 

75 7 

H h Us tie products tn general 

83 1 

84 7 

85 0 

856 

87 5 

84 6 

77 2 

72 7 

74 6 

72 1 

Irish Free State 






1 





! cj utroent cf in lustn undUmmertt) 
\\u igt 1 )ii xqi^ 100 



1 

I 

| 






1 ti uffutal pre iuct tn g encial 

I 


106 3 

106 9 1 

1105 ) 

107 9 

9; 7 

82 3 

90 6 

83 0 

United States 

Hurtiu of Agriculture! Fconomics) 
Uerage ij< t 10 to 1913 14 100 

uals 

85 

1 

93 , 

1 

111 

I 

119 ^ 

139 

139 1 

127 

90 

108 

103 

t it n aud cottonseed 

65 

67 I 

74 

>0 

106 

107 

103 

99 1 

100 

101 

i 1 lltl 

88 

99 j 

121 , 

P3 

14s 

157 

97 

83 

100 

91 

Irtck crops (unrket girdui crops) 

124 

130 1 

117 

104 

9f 

124 

H4 

136 

113 

127 

M it mimals 

! 20 

136 

144 

151 

144 

137 

118 

117 

121 

117 

f my products 

132 

128 

123 

in 

116 

113 

126 

III 

119 

108 

luckcns and eggs 

135 

127 | 

119 I 

109 

10 ^ 

95 | 

141 , 

140 , 

115 

11 / 

M c elluneous 

112 

in 

115 1 

123 1 

113 

119 1 

133 1 

103 i 

122 

97 

l til agricultural pr ducts 

107 

112 1 

118 

123 , 

125 

124 

120 

108 

114 

108 

c ommodtttes pun based 1 ) 

128 

128 ) 

130 j 

132 1 

133 

>33 , 

127 1 

122 

124 

125 

Agricultural wages 1 ) 

~ 

126 j 

- 

“ 1 

123 

| 

1 

) 110 

) 102 

106 

95 

United States 



t 

| 


1 


j 



(Bureau of labor) 











1920 0 JOO 

ki reds 


77 0 

91 9 

u 2 0 

105’ 

105 7 

102 9 

77 9 ' 

881 

82 4 

livestock and poultry 


98 5 

106 7 

108 2 

105 0 

98 3 

79 7 

83 1 

84 8 

84 9 

Other farm products 


70 1 

71 2 

7! 4 

75 1 | 

77 4 

82 9 

73 5 

76 0 

734 

i olal agricultural products 


80 4 

85 9 

80 4 

89 3 

885 

85 1 

77 5 

80 9 

78 7 

^Rru ultural implements 


94 2 

942 

94 2 

94 2 

94 1 

92 9 

946 

941 

93 7 

* ertilizer materials 

Mixed fertilisers 
dtle feed 


72 5 

7! 8 

71 7 

71 3 

70 5 

68 0 

67 5 

65 9 

663 


74 9 

74 8 

74 8 

74 2 

72 3 

69 6 

67 6 

68 3 

70 6 


83 6 

81 2 

82 9 

1165 

1169 

126 0 

69 1 1 

94 0 

88 4 

A on agricultural commodities 


86 4 , 

87 6 

87 6 

87 5 

86 8 i 

81 7 

81 1 1 

80 7 

802 

Wholesale products tn general 

1 

85 4 j 

1 

87 4 

87 5 

87 9 

1 

87 2 

_JI 

824 

806 

808 

800 


•) *910 1914 - 100 — a) October 
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PRICES — INDEX-NUMBERS 



Nov 

Oct 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

Nov. 

Nov. 



DL9CR1P1I0N 









Year 


*937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1936 

*933 












1936 

1935 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











19.26 «•» 100 











Cereals. 


108 

103 

101 

106 

112 

102 

84 

91 

* 80 

Potatoes. 


59 

69 

77 

83 

59 

53 

59 

74 

75 

Fodder , . 


82 

70 

67 

67 

70 

65 

55 

64 

62 

Meat. 


80 

66 

89 

87 

86 

75 

69 

80 

75 

Dairy products. 


100 

95 

92 

85 

81 

83 

92 

82 

83 

Total agricultural products . 


91 

89 

88 

87 

86 

81 

78 

79 

76 

Wholesale products in general . 


104 

104 

103 

103 

103 

94 

91 

92 

90 

Hungary 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 — 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

82 

80 

83 

80 

80 

78 

74 

86 

- 

- 

Wholesale product <c m general . . 

04 

93 

% 

94 

94 

94 

89 

95 

- 

- 

Lithuania 











(Dietuvos Bankas) 











1926 29 * 100 











Cereals. 


44 

44 

46 

50 

49 

38 

37 

37 

39 

Cattle, fowls. 


51 

51 

51 

50 

50 

44 

30 

40 

30 

leather, hides, wool. 


61 

61 

60 

59 

59 

59 

43 

50 

38 

Meat, dairy products and eggs . . . . 


46 

44 

42 

42 

41 

45 

36 

38 

35 

Total agncultural products . 


47 

47 

47 

48 

47 

43 

35 

! 39 

35 

Wholesale products in general . 


52 

52 

52 

52 

52 

48 

! 

j 45 

45 

; 45 

New Zealand 











(Census and Statistics Office) 


! 


. 







Average 1909-13 «* 100 . 






i 





Dairy products . . . 

128 0 

122.4 

119.1 

113.6 

113.9 

112.6 

107 4 

111 6 

105.6 

91. 

Meat. 

189 8 

161.7 

159.3 

1604 

164.3 

163.4 

170 4 

1648 

161.5 

157. 

Wool ... . .... 

165 8 

175 3 

175 3 

175.3 

169.7 

180.9 

1190 

93 3 

1U.5 

82.4 

Other pastoral products. .... 

152 1 

165 0 

151.0 

167.2 

151.6 

153.1 

1314 

1183 

123.6 

96.7 

All pastoral and dairy products . . . 

155.8 

147 5 

144.4 

143.4 

142.5 

144.1 

129 3 

; 122 2 

122.9 

107.2 

Field products . 

138 7 

136 5 

1391 

139.8 

129.3 

130.6 

1184 

124.6 

: 124.2 

126.0 

Total agricultural products . 

1153 

147.2 

144 3 

143.3 

142.1 

143.7 

129.0 

122.2 

123.9 

108.8 

Norway 




. 







(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 









1930*37 

1 ) 

1935 3‘ 
z) 

Average 1909-14 .*» xoo. 











Cereals. 

175 

173 

172 

175 

173 

172 

152 

143 

154 

144 

Potatoes... 

182 

167 

171 

203 

227 

188 

122 

138 

132 

165 

Pork. 

124 

127 

129 

126 

123 

108 

120 

121 

no 

109 

Other meat. 

185 

185 

194 

207 

206 

185 

140 

144 

148 

146 

Dairy products. 

171 

! 170 

167 

161 

158 

156 

139 

140 l 

139 

139 

Eggs. 

157 

j 159 

142 

120 

109 

98 

144 

135 

113 

102 

Concentrated feedingstuffs. 

152 

! 154 

154 

154 

152 

153 

127 

129 

130 

123 

Maize. 

153 

150 

148 

148 

145 

146 

132 

121 

130 

113 

Fertilizers. 

99 

93 

89 

89 

90 

90 

87 

83 

67 

62 


z) Agricultural year; x April* 31 March. 
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Nov 

Oct 

Sept 

August 

July 

June 

Nov 

Nov 



SPECIFICATION 







1936 


Year 


1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

1937 

*933 












*936 37 

*935-3* 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 









«) 

*) 











Average 1924 25 to 1928 29 ■* xoo 











Flint products 

60 

61 

63 

65 

64 

61 

55 

50 

58 

50 

livestock products 

65 

65 

65 

66 

66 

63 

53 

50 

57 

51 

Total agricultural products 

63 

64 

65 

66 

66 

62 

54 

50 

57 

51 

Agricultural it ages 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

68 

69 

68 

69 

If holnalt products tn general 1 ) 

76 3 

77 0 

76 9 

776 

77 5 

76 3 

69 5 

62 7 

3 ) 63 8 

3) 615 

Poland 











(Central Bureiu of Statistics) 

1928 too 









1936 

*935 

Raw pi nit products 

512 

510 

52 5 

53 1 

56 9 

616 

41 3 

34 2 

381 

339 

M» at inmnls 

42 2 

43 6 

46 8 

464 

47 9 

42 3 

38 9 

38 3 

38 7 

35 5 

f) ury products and eggs 

55 7 

49 5 

50 8 

468 

43 4 

43 8 

48 9 

48 8 

40 4 

41 2 

Inducts directly sold by farmers 

49 1 

48 3 

50 3 

49 7 

51 4 

51 9 

41 9 

38 3 

387 

35 8 

11 lr and groats 

53 4 

52 5 

54 4 

55 7 

54 3 

60 2 

484 

36 4 

412 

36 7 

Mi it and lard fat 

466 

488 

52 3 

50 7 

50 2 

467 

43 4 

45 7 

44 3 

40 6 

S«Ksr alcohol beir 

71 3 

71 3 

713 

713 

71 3 

71 3 

71 3 

79 4 

715 

79 2 

I r ducts of agricultural industries 

56 9 

57 4 

59 2 

59 1 

58 5 

58 9 

54 2 

53 7 

52 2 

52 0 

/ til agricultural pr ducts 

52 9 

52 8 

54 7 

54 3 

54 9 

55 4 

48 0 

45 9 

45 4 

436 

( umodihcs j urchased a) 

65 8 

660 

66 4 

66 3 

66 5 

66 1 

65 0 

664 

646 

663 

H i It ale fr duds in general 2) 

58 4 

58 4 

596 

59 6 

600 

60 3 

56 1 

544 

54 0 

53 0 

Sweden 











Sc crimes \llmanna I untbrukssallsksp) 











Average 1 >09 13 «- 100 











lhnt fryducts 

120 

120 

120 

125 

130 

126 

112 

103 

108 

108 

Jury products 

142 

138 

134 

133 

125 

124 

137 

117 

133 

122 

Me it immils 

129 

127 

138 

134 

135 

126 

126 

132 

126 

120 

1 unlock an t lue t iA prolucts 

139 

136 

135 

133 

127 

124 

135 

121 

131 

>21 

Total agricultural Ju ducts 

133 

131 

130 

130 

128 

125 

127 

115 

123 

117 

1 <( lings tuffs 

141 

141 

140 

139 

134 

133 

138 

133 

133 

125 

I«rtizers 

93 

93 

93 

94 

93 

94 

93 

•— 

95 

95 

Biulling nutcmls 

194 

192 

194 

194 

194 

194 

166 

157 

161 

162 

M ichintry an 1 implements 

2(7 

217 

217 

208 

196 

1 % 

179 

179 

177 

177 

Sundries 

129 

130 

130 

131 

130 

131 

117 

111 

112 

109 

Tdal commodities purchased 

148 

148 

148 

1 146 

143 

143 

136 

132 

133 

129 

Agnculural wages 

193 

193 

193 

1 193 

193 

193 

»74 

170 

164 

170 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of \ ugoslavia) 











1926 m 100 











IHnt products 

846 

85 3 

79 9 

74 5 

715 

69 3 

65 7 

82 5 

69 7 

68 2 

livestock products 

67 1 

670 

672 

66 1 ; 

65 5 

62 0 

65 4 

58 9 

600 

56 6 

Industrial products 

81 7 

820 

804 

780 

76 3 

75 9 

72 l 

694 

69 7 

66,7 

H holesale products m general 

795 

800 

781 

753 

73 7 

72 1 

69 8 

712 

684 

659 


1) rmlex numbers calculated by tlie Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands base 1926 1930 - xoc — a) Agrical 
turil year t July to 30 June — 3) Calendar year 
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LATEST INFORMATION 


LATEST INFORMATION 


TRADE 

StTti&tics leceived toi lite for inclusion in the tables md statistics tor November already available. 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

IMIORTS 

COX NTRIES 


Exports 

Imports 

Products 

and Units 

JQ3 7 

| 1936 ! 

IQ37 

i) 16 

Products and Units 

1937 

1936 


I93f 




1937 

Romania 

Oct 

Oct 

O t 

Oct 

j NTl HI! HI AVI s 


Nov 

No\ 

Nov 

Nr v 

WUcit 

iooo cent ilt> 

3 574 

3 310 



U heat 

1000 cent ils 

1 

32 

1207 


Rvc 

» 

610 

80 



1 W he it flour 


» 

1 

71 

1021 

Barley 

» B 

615 

2 706 



Rye 


X 

97 

216 115 


Oats 

i » 

1 

59 



B uley 


X 

107 

63 

402 








IO its 


» 

83 

339 

32 


Indo China 





M lire 


X 

0 

0 

2 118 

1 

Wheat flour 
Maize 

Rice 

Coffee 

iooc centals 
» ■ 

» 0 

1000 It) 

2 044 
2 014 

44 

1 83) 

2 902 
26 

33 

35 

Riu 

I inseed 

C tten 

" * 1 . ?! 

1 1 

1 

X 1 

iooo lb 

t > 

172 

4 

0 

201 

9 

256 

4 

4 

683 

159 

284 

487 

132 

225 

192 

< 

Paii siin\ 

Bl m r 





Butter 

Clue SI 

» 

• 

* 

6 087 
II 572 

8 375 
11 057 

40 

97 


Whe it 

i )( o cent tin 

12 

0 

32 

69 

Cacao 

V 

X 

602 

617 

9 852 

10 

Whe it flour 

» 

1 

0 

45 

69 

let 

9 

X 

15 

9 

2 127 

2 i 

Rye 

X X 

0 

0 

II 

11 

Coflce 

X 

» 

353 

106 

20 362 

12 

Barb v 

» X 

0 

0 

II 

88 








M ii/t 

X X 

73 

1 

3 

34 

t ni n r> 

KlNt DIM 






Riu 

Linseed 

Cotton 

Wool 

Butter 

Cheese. 

Cacao 

Tea 

Coffee 

X X 

X » 

» X 

1000 11) 

» X 

X X 

X X 

X » 

X X 

8 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

11 

399 

194 

73 

86 

359 

52 

ll 

53°Rl 

273 

24 

110 

366 

Wlu it 

S3 he it flour 

B irles 

O it‘ 

Maze 

Rice. 

I lust e J 

Cott JIJ 

W 0) 

i )oo cent its 

x x 

X x 

X X 

: : 

* 

X X 

1000 lb 

93 

194 

237 

4 

41 

13 986 

41 

229 

157 

15 

28 

20018 

9220 
808 
3 104 
159 
8 553 
123 
693 
2 199 
45 922 

104 

t 

2, 

2 

8,6 

2 

4 

1 5 

65 7 







Butter 



1 04*) 

505 

71 412 

79 8 

l RJ NCil A1 RC CC > 





Cheese 

X 

X 

694 

478 

26 570 

28 5 

Wheat 

iooo centals 

238 

2-> 

36 

2481 

Cic 1 > 

X 

» 

7 394 

1 235 

9 676 

89 

Wheat flour 

X X 

0 

2 

0 

0 

lei 

9 

X 

6 984 

6 506 

68 665 

51 Ot 

Rice. 

» J> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cofic L 

X 

1 

518 

1 713 

2 015 

3 10 

Barley 

X X 

0 

884 

4 

0 








Oats 

X X 

10 

16 

2 

0 

bWIin RIAND 






Maize 

X X 

0 

258 

0 

°l 

\* hr it 

1000 centals 

0, 

0 

687i 

* 

Rice 


— 

— 

56 

24 1 

Rye 

X 

9 

0 

0 

13 

l 

Etnseed 

X 

1 26 

31 

— 


B irley 

X 

9 

o' 

0 

368 

Cotton 

» » 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Osts 

» 

9 

01 

0 

230 

3 

Wool 

iooo lb 

836 

324 

2 

Hi 

M itze 

X 

X 

o' 

0 

156 

3 r 

Butter 



— 

146 

187' 

Rice 

X 

X 

Oj 

0| 

60 

92 

Cheese 



— 

362 

289 

Cotton 

X 

X 

0 

0 

106 

Cac io 


— 

— 

13 

22 

W 1 

iooo lb 

4! 

24 

580 

1 808 

Tea 


11 

0 

1 382 

2 813 

Butter 

9 


0 

37i 

7 

375 

Coflee 

X X 

i — 

, _ 

944 

653 

Cheese 

X 


7011 

l 5561 

229 

344 







t ic io 

X 


0 

20 

311 

1 124 

Um N 1 s 

T 1JI \*RK \ 





lei 

X 

X 

2 

44 

, 168 

179 

Maize 

iooo centals 

! 3 545 

0 



t otfe c 

X 


0 

0 

1 986 

' 

1424 

wool j;{ 

IOOO It 

1 X 

! 15 761 
{ 443 

17 871 
359 

1 


Burma 

Win it looocentals 

1 


. 

! 7 

, _ 

Germany 

No\ 

j \ ) V 

\ v i 

N v 

Wheat flour 
Rice 

X 

X 

0 

3 347 


53 

! 2 


Wheat 

i or o centals 



1023 

97 

Cottr n 

X 

1 

70 

— 

0 

— 

Wheat flour 

X ) 



104 

41 








Rye 

X X 



81 

0 

Ni W 

7l ALAND 






Barley 

X X 



585 

3 

W » f n 

iooo lb 

3115 

4 422 



Oats 

x X 



88 

45 

X 

X 

1 008 

, 2 767 



Butter 

iooo lb 



17 051 

14 753 

Butter 

X 

X 

33 396 36 125 

— 

— 

Cheese 

* 


_1 

20 040 

5 309 

Cheese 

X 

9 

19 656 

18 444 




a) Wool greasy — l) Wool scourer* 


Prof. Alessandro Ikui, Segretano genetalc delVlstituto, Direttore responsainlc. 

17-MJ-I957* 
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PRESENT KNOWLEDGE REGARDING THE STORAGE OF FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES IN CARBON DIOXIDE GAS 


The storage of fruits in CO ? gas is a relatively recent practice which tends 
to be more and more extensively used b}^ important fruit producing and 
exporting countries, especially by the United States, Australia and South 
Africa. It is not suggested that this practice supersedes the* universally known 
process of storage by refrigeration, which it only completes, but in view of 
the advantages attributed to this process by many technicians, an objective 
study of this system in order to ascertain its actual advantages, the defects 
ascribed to same by certain authorites, and finally the value of its utilisation 
should be of some interest The present article deals entirely with this aspect. 


Description of the gas storage method. 

This method does not eliminate the necessity of refrigeration, as the 
temperature actually required is only a few degrees higher than that adopted 
in the ordinary process of refrigeration; but it was ascertained that by replacing 
part of the oxygen contained in the atmosphere by an equivalent quantity 
of carbon dioxide, at the same time maintaining a low temperature, considerably 
better results were obtained as regards the delay in the life cycle of the fruit 
than were possible with the ordinary system of refrigeration, (i). As is well 
known, a natural chemical action takes place in the interior of the fruit during 
the course of its normal life, which action results in the formation of 0O 2 and 
the production of heat. In a relatively brief period of its normal life, the 
respiration of the fruit increases by approximately 200 per cent., reducing its 
life by half when stored in the cold storage chmbers (2). If the respiratory 
action is hindered by a partial suffocation, owing to the low oxygen content 
of the surrounding atmosphere, any increase in the respiratory action is no 
longer possible, and in this way the life of the fruit is prolonged. This prin¬ 
ciple is opposed to those formerly held and even to-day in some instances is 
considered correct; previous to recent scieniiic research studies, it was thought 
that the nearer the composition of the atmosphere in the warehouses to pure 
air, the better the conditions for preserving the fruit, consequently, the wide 
spread belief in the ventilation system. 


Tec. 7 Ingl. 
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It would be quite outside the scope of this article to give a detailed 
lustor\ of the scientific research woik which resulted in the present day 
knowledge of this subject The system of installation will now be taken into 
consideration 

Arrangement of the cold storage depots. 

Kidd, 1 t and West, K (i) recommend dividing the large-sized storage 
depots into 2 01 more separate chambers, in older to ensure a rapid loading 
and sealing, to prevent mixing the different varieties of fruits, and to facilitate 
unloading, the size of each chamber will depend on the lapidity with which 
it can be filled by the producer If, for example, apples are to be stored, 
the most economic quantity for the producer on a large scale would be 50 tons, 
tor tie 1 - aveiage growei, approximately 30 tons. In order to ensure the air¬ 
tightness of the gas chambers, the best arrangement would consist in lining 
the ceiling and the walls with a sheet of gah auized or plated steel of appro¬ 
ximate^ 2(> s w.g. These metal sheets should be nailed or screwed into 
place with nuts on wooden foundations so as to project about 5 cm. in older 
to ensure an-tightness between the two adjacent sheets. The joints may be made 
ait-tight b\ cmering w'ith vaseline 01 some othei suitable substance, before 
tightening up Various preparations of a sufficient plasticity and impermea- 
bilitA to CO are now on the market It is also customan to covet the joints 
with vaseline at the beginning of each season, how r ever, it has not been pioved 
that this piactiee is actually effective. Besides being galvanised, the metal 
sheets ate piotected both externally and internally by a coat of non-corrosive 
oil The flooi^ ot the storage depot are usually concreted and the surface is 
rendered an-tight b\ a layer of vaseline, or preferably by any other substance 
affonling a smooth, firm and air-tight surface, facilitating a thorough cleaning 
at the beginning ot each season. The doors should be the same height as the 
chamber in otder to facilitate loading; these doors are covered on both sides 
by metal sheeting and the aii-tightness of the joints is assured in the manner 
mentioned above The gas tightness of the chamber obtained by this method 
ot construction depends considerably on the care with which the work has 
been cairied out Howevet, these chambers are nevei completely air-tight; 
even in the best established constructions, a leakage of about b per cent, of 
the cubage per da> alwavs occurs. Losses of this kind are unimportant, their 
only effect, practically negligible, is to slightly increase the period necessary 
to obtain the lequired CO concentration 

Strong winds may cause considerable waste in gas; therefore, the estab¬ 
lishment of these installations in sheltered areas is recommended 

Control of oxygen and CO, 

The atmosphere to be obtained should be controlled through the oxygen 
and CO^; as is well known, CO. is produced from oxygen, volume for volume, 
as a result of the respiratory activity of the fruits The rapidity with which 
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the C0 2 is produced depends on the temperature; apples, for example, produce 
twice as much CO z at 6o° F. than at 40° F, Consequently, the higher the 
temperature of the fruit, the more rapid will be the accumulation of C 0 3 in 
the chambers. The rate of accumulation also depends, though to a lesser degree, 
on the nature of the fruit, variety, maturity at time of harvesting, and the 
quantity of fruit stored. 

The concentrations of oxygen and C0 2 required for some varieties of fruits 
may be easily obtained by allowing the fruits to replace the oxygen of the air 
by C0 2 and controlling the the concentration of CO; by changing the ventilation 
by fresh air. As the sum of the concentrations of oxygen and CO a must equal 
21 per cent, (that is, the percentage of oxygen in the atmosphere), it is only 
necessary to increase the concentration of C0 2 in order to control the atmos¬ 
phere in the chambers In other words, by this method it is not possible to 
control the oxygen and C 0 2 separately. 

In a depot with a storage capacity of 50 tons, ventilation may be ensured 
by a simple panel in the door adjustable to 30 cm on one side. If the 
refrigeration of the chambers is effected by means of the forced circulation of 
air through cold pipes, ventilation may be obtained by using a pipe which ab 
soibs the air outside the chambers and converging 011 to the suction part of the 
ventilator; in this way, fresh air enters continuously in the chamber, well- 
mixed with the atmosphere in same, and is cooled before coming in contact 
with the fruit. 

Independent control of the oxygen and C 0 2 . 

It was seen from the above-described process that the control of CO. 
could not be obtained unless the total concentration of C0 2 + 0 2 did not exceed 
21 pei cent. If other concentrations are required, for example of 5 per cent 
oxygen plus 5 per cent. CO,, it is necessary to adopt a system for absorbing 
the excess C 0 2 gas, in order to reduce the quantity of oxygen contained in 
100 m> of air, from 21 in'* to 5 nr the fruits must liberate 16 nr of C 0 2 ; if 
out of these 16 m* of CO., only 5 are required, the excess to be removed will 
be 11. It is not possible to effect this reduction through ventilation, as this 
system, would modify the proportion of oxygen, requited to be 5 per cent. 
The absorption of the excess CO a must be effected by chemical means; this 
absorption may be controlled either by regulating the circulation of the atmos¬ 
phere in the chamber over a large quantity of absorbant material, or by 
introducing into the chamber limited quantities of absorbant at determined 
intervals. The absorbant material adopted is generally caustic soda. 

Moisture content of the atmosphere. 

Under commercial conditions, the moisture content of the atmosphere in the 
storage depot varies between 85 and 98 per cent, of the saturation; this is not 
high enough to cause condensation on the fruit or the growth of moulds. On 
the other hand* it is sufficiently high to prevent the drying up of the fruits 
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through withering during the course of a prolonged period of storage. Of far 
gieater importance is the relative humidity of the atmosphere in close proxim¬ 
ity to the fruits; by this means, the decrease in the water content of the 
fruit may be ascertained. The water lost by the fruits condenses along the 
walls, on the refrigerator pipes, and on the wooden packing cases containing 
the fruit As will be indicated further on in this article, in the latter case 
condensation can be prevented. 

Maintenance of the required temperature. 

The refrigerating apparatus must be sufficiently effective to cause the 
temperature of the fruits to fall from i8° C to 4 0 C within 4 or 5 days, when 
the external temperature is 21 0 C. The cooling of the atmosphere in the 
chambers depends on their insulation; with a good insulation, a smaller and 
less expensive freezing apparatus may be utilised during a warm autumn. On 
the other hand, little refrigeration is required during the greater part of the 
storage petiod, as this generally covers the end of autumn, the winter and 
the beginning of spring. In practice, it is found that if the walls of the 
building are thick, only the ceiling need be insulated. In the establishments of 
up-to-date structure, the walls are double and the intervening space filled with 
cork In some depots, the cooling pipes are fixed to the ceiling with gutters 
attached in order to collect the water from condensation; in others, the pipes 
are arranged in a kind of circuit in the centre of the chamber; the circulation 
of the air through the pipes is ensured by means of a ventilator. The advantage 
of this latter system lies in assuring a more uniform and rapid cooling of 
the fruit 

To be complete, the equipment of the storage depot must also include 
thermometers at least three in number, placed in different parts of the 
chamber, though always in direct contact with the fruit, as it is the tempera¬ 
ture of the fiuit and not that of the air which must be controlled - and a 
gas indicator; samples of the atmosphere for analysis may be taken from any 
part of the chamber, excepting in the proximity of the ventilator. The in¬ 
strument most commonly used for determining the CO, content of the atmosphere 
is the katharometer 

Requirements necessary to obtain optimum storage conditions. 

To deal with this question, an example will be taken which can be applied 
to all fruits with such slight modifications as are found to be necessary in 
practice. 

Apples to be stored in an atmosphere of C 0 2 must be clean and sound, 
free from worm-holes, scab, etc They must be handled as carefully as possible 
in order to prevent them being damaged in any way. Fruits harvested at a 
high temperature must be left in the open air for a whole night and placed in 
the storage depot as quickly as possible early the following morning; in this 
manner, the refrigeration of the fruits is effected more rapidly. Experiments 
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have confirmed the belief so wide-spread among fruit-growers, that good storage 
depends considerably on the degree of maturity of the fruits when harvested. 
Although fruits which are collected when unripe can be kept for some considerable 
time, they have a tendency to shrivel up and seldom attain a perfect colour¬ 
ing, texture and flavour. On the other hand, if the fruits are harvested, when 
they have acquired their characteristic odour, the duration of their life period, 
even when stored in C 0 2 will be relatively short. Harvesting should be made 
at an intermediate stage, that is when the fruits can be easily detached from 
the branch. The interval between harvesting and warehousing is of consid¬ 
erable importance in this type of storage. To obtain ideal conditions, this 
interval should not last longer than two days; in any case this period should 
not exceed five days. The experiments carried out at the East Mailing Research 
Station in 1935 (3) have confirmed these practical assertions by proving on 
the one hand that the longer the duration of this period the greater the per¬ 
centage loss, and also that this loss is the same for both large and small-sized 
fruits. 

After a period of three to four months storage, the chambers may be 
opened once a week without risk as long as a correct temperature is maintained. 
The temporary loss of CO, caused by opening the warehouse has no adverse 
effect on the fruit remaining in storage. 

As already noted, it was seen that the relative humidity of the atmosphere 
in the close proximity of the fruit was one of the most important conditions 
for good storage. The fruit is arranged in wooden cases, inside the warehouse; 
these packing cases may absorb a considerable quantity of moisture at the 
expense of the fruits; an excellent precaution would be to moisten the wood of 
these cases and store them in a damp place before use. 

Advantages of this method. 

The following advantages are obtained in adopting this method: 

(1) In an atmosphere composed of more CO, and less oxygen than 
normal air, the life of the fruit is considerably prolonged; 

(2) the fruits maintain their green colour and firmness to a remarkable 

degree; 

(3) the duratiou of the life of the fruits, after leaving the storage depot 
is prolonged; this is a very important advantage for both distributor and 
consumer (4); 

(4) the loss in weight is found to be less with this system than with 
refrigeration at ordinary temperature; 

(5) the breakdown due to excessive refrigeration is avoided as the 
temperatures used are relatively not very low (5); 

(6) Tortrix larvae are killed in an atmosphere of CO,* and consequently 
there is less possibility of the fruits being attacked by cryptogamic diseases. 

In consequence of the losses caused through the rotting of the fruits during 
transport due to various fungi, the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture (6) car¬ 
ried out numerous experiments on storage in an atmosphere of CO, and such 
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excellent results were obtained that this department considers that the use of 
CO/ together with moderate refrigeration will most probably become a common 
practice, especially in the transport of fruit by sea. Research workers engaged 
in the study of the diseases occurring during transports report that the most 
intense development took place during the first 24 hours following loading, 
and that a preliminary chilling by any method would check considerably an 
early growth. 

The interest caused by this new system, induced many research workers 
to study the effects of CO/ on the principal chemical components of the fruit. 
The possible effect of CO/ on acidity was suggested by Sando (7) as early as 
1920, and he noted that tomatoes collected when green and left to ripen 
without ventilation showed, on analysis a very high acid content. He sug¬ 
gested that the complete transformation of the carbon hydrates to CO/ was 
the cause of this accumulation of acid. 

In TQ24, Magness, and Diehl (8) in the United States also proved, by 
treating different varieties of apples with varying concentrations of CO, over a 
period of 10 days, that the total acidity of the fruits decreased more rapidly 
than when the atmosphere contained a very high percentage of CO/. 

In 1933, Kidd and West (9) arrived at similar conclusions, that the 
increase in C 0 2 concentration accelerated the loss in acidity, and that, on the 
other hand, a decrease in the oxygen concentration had only a slight effect 
on the acidity. 

K. V. MrLLER and O. J. Dows, of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
D S. A. Department of Agriculture have recently completed their experiments 
on the behaviour of different fruits and vegetables during storage in an atmos¬ 
phere of CO. (10); they obtained the following results* 

Sweet corn stored for 24 hours in an atmosphere containing from 37 to 
50 per cent, of C0 2 retained twice as much sugar as the control samples The 
loss in sucrose was delayed in carrots when stored in chambers containing 40 
per cent, of CO,. The effect was considerably more pionounced at 15 0 C and 
25 0 C than at 5 0 C. C 0 2 has no effect on the acidity of cherries and peaches 
in the course of storage for 24 and 48 hours respectively. “ Rarliana ” and 
" Marglobe " tomatoes treated during 6 days with 50 per cent. CO- showed a 
decrease in acidity at 20° C and a loss in hydrogen ion concentration at io° 
and 2o° C. The treatment of carrots with 45 per cent. CO, over a period 
of 11 days at 20° C, 14 days at io° C, and 15 0 days et o° C, did not cause 
any reduction in carotene content. CO, had no effect on the transformation 
of carbon hydrates in peas and maize, but, some days after treatment, these 
products were found to contain a higher percentage of sugar than the control 
samples. The authors also noted that too high a concentration of CO/ may 
retard the pigment formation in some varieties of tomatoes but that the 
variation in acidity is similar to that of the control fruits. 

The use of C0 8 would be advantageous in delaying the growth of certain 
cryptogamic diseases, as Sclerotinia fructicola , this at least was the result 
obtained from experiments made in 1934 by N. C. Thornton, of the Boyce 
Thomson Institute (11). Cultures of Sclerotinia fructicola on potato dextrose, 
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produced at a temperature varying from 2° C to 28° C were exposed to various 
concentrations of CO, in the presence of 20 per cent oxygen The effect of 
CO. increased the pH value of the living fungi, which passed from 5, 6 to 72 
In consequence of the increase m alkalinity being less favourable to the growth 
of the fungus, the author considers that the delay caused m development bv 
CO, results from the increase in the alkalinity inside the fungus The same 
author carrying out experiments on potatoes showed that CO, had the effect 
of considerably increasing the catalase activity, the pH value and the sacchar¬ 
ose content, K V Milt r r and C Brooks, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
oi the U vS A Department oi Agriculture, experimenting on peaches, in 1932, 
found that with a CO, concentration of 37 to 47 per cent, at 15 0 to 20 0 C, 
the fruits took on an oyer-ripe flavour CO had no effect on their content 
in carbohydrates, the acid Indrolysable polsvacchirules remained practically 
constant 

Disadvantages of storage in an atmosphere of CO, 

OvNing to the considerable \aiiation in the reaction of different products 
in the presence of CO it would be unad\isable to extent this practice to other 
products whose behaviour 111 an atmosphere of CO, is not yet known Under 
certain < oncentration CO, may have hidden effects decidedly unfavourable on 
the fruit, eftects which are only noted by the consumer The degree at which 
the concentration of CO ccists to be favourable and begins to have an adverse 
effect depends on the species, vanctv, the condition of the fruit and also the 
temptratuie and concentration of O 111 the air Contrary to the results obtained 
bv N C Tiiormov on the development of S chrotima fnuttcola other authors, 
Kidd I and Wlsi C found tint the germination and growth of the fungi 
causing rotting were influenced to a retnaikable degree bv CO and O at different 
concentrations and temperatures 

Practically all the re^eirch worker^ who have studied the question of 
storage in an atmosphere of CO drew attention to the unadvisabilitv of storing 
together more than one species of fruit or even different varieties of the same 

fruit or even fruit of the same \ anctv at different stages of maturity, owing 

to the effects involved through the volatile pro fuels liberated bv the fruits 

I11 consequence of the ventilation in this system of storage being limited 
the volatile matter produced b\ the flints accumulates in the atmosphere 
among these vol xtile substances one ol the most important is c thy lent the 
production of which especnllv m the c ise of unripe apples, lias been piovcd 
by many research workers one of the easiest methods v>as to transform it 
into ethylene di-bromide through absorption by bromine (12) This gas ac cl 
erates the colounng and ripening processes of fiiuts and vegetables lowers 
the acidity percentage and hinders the development of lotting It is possible 
that the formation of this gas depends on the 0* content of the atmosplieie 

and that it is considerably reduced in the absence of this gas The effect o f 

ethylene liberated by the apples would be to accelerate the ripening process 
of the unripe fruits and vegetables, even pertaining to different species this 
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would be a drawback to the method the object of which is to prolong the 
life of the fruit in order to store it for a longer period. However, it is necess¬ 
ary to carry out still further detailed studies as other research workers experi¬ 
menting on this subject appear to have arrived at contrary conclusions; in 
fact, Elmer (13), studying the special case of the potato, proved that the 
growth of the tubers was hindered by the gaseous emanations produced by the 
mesocarp and the endocarp of sound, ripe apples; the formation of shoots was 
practically eliminated and the total sugar content of tubers had increased. 
According to J. T. Minster (14) the fact of the formation of shoots being 
checked would be due to the paralysing influence of the malic acid liberated 
by the apples. Mr. Maurice Copisarou of the Manchester Research Laboratory 
(15) arrived at similar conclusions* malic acid arrests the ripening and germina¬ 
tion processes as well as any parasitical activity in many fruits and vegetables 
including potatoes. But, furthermore, it has been seen that the ethylene 
liberated by the fruits would have an accelerating effect, while malic acid 
would have a contrary effect. Taking into consideration, the chemical and 
physiological similarity existing between malic acid and the natural moderating 
factor, the replacement at maturity of the moderating factor by ethylene which 
is an accelerator, the constitutional relationship between malic acid and the 
components of acid fruits as well as its possible decomposition into ethylene, 
the authoi considers that the natural moderating factor found in the unripe 
fruit is malic acid and that the transformation of this moderating factor to 
an accelerating agent at maturity is represented bv the decomposition of the 
malic acid into ethylene. This concept has a direct bearing on the problem 
of the storage of fruits and vegetables in an atmosphere of CO.; it is essential 
that ripe fruits should not be mixed with unripe fruits pettaining to the same 
or to different species. Another disadvantage reported by many research 
workers is that, in excessive quantities, the gaseous emanations of the fruits 
may cause superficial burns and spots. However, this may be avoided by 
wrapping the fruits in paper impregnated with an odourless mineral oil. 


Application of the process to different fruits and vegetables. 

The temperatures and percentages of C 0 2 given here are only guaranteed 
valid for the examples cited; in fact, the optimum value of these two quantities 
varies according to the different pioducts required to be stored. These variations 
exist not onl> in different species, but also in different varieties belonging to the 
same species, and in more or less ripe fruits pertaining to the same variety. 
As an example, are given the most suitable temperatures and CO> concentra¬ 
tions for the storage of the following fruits and vegetables. 

In respect of apples, the longest and best storage is obtained with a tem- 
peratuie of 4.4 0 C, 5 per cent, of CCL and 2.5 per cent, of O,. Fruits stored 
under these conditions will develop their characteristic flavour after a brief 
period of exposure to the air at ordinary temperature. The results of the 
experiments carried out by F. Kidd and C. West (i(d on the storage in gaseous 
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atxnOvSphere of the Cox's Orange Pippin variety of apples are given in the 
following table: 

Flavour of Cox's orange Pippin apples after 4 months storage in an atmosphere 
of CO 2 , followed by 4 days storage in normal air at a temperature of 21 0 0 

Stoia#e conditions J 

Condition ot the fruit*, as regards flavour, maturity, <.tc 



4 

1 - 5 

' 5 

Good flavour, unripe, uorm.il, crisp, sweet 

4 

5 0 - 

5 

Good flavour, more 01 less iti the miiipe stage, normal sweet 

4 

100 * 

5 

Excellent flavour, ripe, crisp sweet 

4 

15 <> 

S 

Good flavour, ripe nonnal sweet 

1 

2 5 

10 

Good flavour, unripe, normal, crisp sweet 

4 

5 0 

JO 

1 'aiilv good flavour, nearing the ripuimg st lge, juiov, sweet 

4 

1 0 0 

10 

Good flavour unripe normal sv eet 

1 

5 

15 

More or less abnormal flavour, tin ripe 

1 

* 5 ° 1 


Abnormal flavour, utiript 

4 

210 1 

0 fairi 

< )\ er-ripe 

1 

21 0 1 

0 (itr) 

I*lav 0111 fairlv good, ripe rather soit 


The loss in weight normally noted is appreciable, but, however, is less 
than that which occurs in storage by refrigeration onl), this loss may approxi¬ 
mate 5 per cent, after several months of storage. 

In respect of peaches, it is interesting to note that experiments carried 
out in Australia have shown that the life of the fruits may be prolonged by 
five to ten weeks by this process. 

In the storage of pears, Kidd and West have obtained the best results, 
and the longest period of storage by keeping the fruits at a temperature of 
1° C in an atmosphere containg 2 5 per cent, of O and 5 per cent, of C 0 2 or 

5 per cent, of O and 5 per cent, or CO.. vStorage in a gaseous atmosphere 

at 5 0 C is not satisfactory. C. W Wardi.ow (17) mentions the experiments 
carried out by Brook and other research workers on the influence of C 0 2 on 
beans. The object of these experiments was to increase resistance to crypto- 

gamic diseases during the period of cooling previous to storage. Aftei two 

days’treatment with CO, concentrations of 20, 30 and 40 per cent, accord¬ 
ing to the different lots, reduced to ro, 15 and 20 per cent towards the end 
of the experiment, the author ascertained that the flavour remained unchanged, 
and that of the fungi attacking the beans during the storage period, the devel¬ 
opment of two was checked and the other tw^o w r ere not affected. Brook 
and Brattey (18) proved that by treating asparagus w r ith 25 to 30 per cent, 
of CO for 24 hours, at a temperature of 15.5 to 2r C, the appearance, flavour 
and the keeping qualities of the products weie superior to those of asparagus 
stored according to the refrigeration method only. However, at higher concen¬ 
trations (40 per cent, of CO.), the flavour became open to criticism, C 0 2 was 
also advantageous in checking the growth of fungi causing rotting. 
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C. A. Ranks (19) in " Scientific Agriculture ” (1933) gives a summary 
of the experiments made in Canada; the author points out the considerable 
difficulty incurred in the storage of strawberries and raspberries in an atmos¬ 
phere of COj, in preventing the growth of moulds by means of high concentra¬ 
tions of nitrogen or CO. without affecting the flavour or causing a bitter taste. 
In the case of raspberries, the best results were obtained by storing the fruits 
at o n C in an atmosphere containing 5 per cent, of CO ? . 

In the experiments made by J. Barker in England (20) on the storage of 
new potatoes, carrots and sparagus, the following results obtained with new 
potatoes merit further mention: 

refrigeration storage only: the temperature should not be lower than 
4.4 C if they are not to turn sweet; 

storage in an atmosphere of CO : the advantage of this system lies in the 
prolonging of the period during which the skin remains loose and easily remov¬ 
able; however, this advantage is considerably counterbalanced by their becom¬ 
ing sweet and losing their normal texture. The most suitable conditions for 
storage appear to be 5 to 10 per cent, of CO, with 15 to 10 per cent, of 
O. at 7°C. Further experiments are necessary in order to ascertain whether 
even under these conditions stoiage is better than with normal air. 

N. C. Thornton (ii) studied the chemical changes which took place in the 
potato tubers after exposure to the action of CO.. He found that an increase 
in rate of respiration, pH value, saccharose, and in catalase activity occurs 

According to R. V. Miller and C. Brooks (21) the effect of CCb in the 
storage of peas is to maintain a higher percentage of total sugars and a lower 
proportion of polysaccharides at all temperatures, with the exception of very 
low temperatures. The authors found that CO had apparently no effect on 
the amount of carbohydrates in peaches and cherries; the percentage of 
sugars and aeid-hydrolysable polysaccharides remained practically constant. 
However, at concentrations of 35 to 47 per cent, and temperatures of 15 to 
20 0 C, CO. caused a characteristic over-ripe flavour. 

The experiments made by G. B. Tindall: (22) and other research workers 
have shown that the accumulation of CCX would be harmful; a concentration 
of 15 per cent. CO. had a decidedly unfavourable effect; those of 10 and 5 per 
cent, reduced the duration of the storage period by one and two weeks respec¬ 
tively. The influence or oxygen and CCb on the respiration of tomatoes w r as 
also brought into evidence by F. G. Gustavson (23). When the tension of () 2 
decieases and that of CO increases, at a certain degree the respiratory activity 
diminishes. The rate of diminution of this activity depends on the degree of 
ripeness of the fruit. The storage of tomatoes for a brief period in an atmos¬ 
phere with a low O. and high CO. content does not appear to damage the 
fruits and retards maturation 

The process of storage in an atmosphere of C0 3 has been attempted for 
many tropical fruits. C. Brook (24) applied this process to giape fruits, oran¬ 
ges, bananas, and to papaws. The use of CO^ was found to be suitable for 
oranges, grape fruits and figs; exposuie for two days in an atmosphere con¬ 
taining 20 to 25 per cent. C0 2 at a temperature of 4.4 0 C to 7°C was found to 
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be injurious to green bananas; however, this treatment had no detrimental effect 
on ripe bananas and avocado pears. 

Experiments on the banana were resumed by a considerable number of 
research workers and principally by Levie, E. L. at Batavia (25). This author¬ 
ity endeavoured to delay the maturation of bananas for storage, and only 
storage in an gaseous atmosphere has given promising results. Ripening was 
retarded by 9 days in the case of fruits kept in an atmosphere containing 12 - 
17 per cent. CCb at a temperature of 27.5 0 C. 

F. Scurti ad E. Zavanju (2) have recently completed their studies on the 
storage of bananas in an atmosphere of C0 2 and have come to the following 
conclusions: 

Carbon dioxide cannot, any more than oxygen or nitrogen employed in 
the pure state, prolong the life of the banana. However, mixtures composed of 
95 l )er cent - nitrogen, 2.5 per cent, oxygen and 2.5 per cent, carbon dioxide 
may appreciably slow down the bio-chemical processes of maturation, without 
bringing about any changes. However, it is essential that the temperature 
should be maintained at approximately 18 0 C. if this temperature is raised to 
24 0 C, or over, the gaseous mixture becomes unsuitable for the storage of unripe 
bananas. Mixtures composed of nitrogen, oxygen and carbon dioxide, and 
comprising 5 per cent, oxygen and 5 per cent, carbon dioxide as also those 
mixtures containing 30 per cent, oxygen and 10 per cent, carbon dioxide are 
efficacious as the previously mentioned compositions, on condition that the 
temperature is maintained at 18° C. 

Tlieie is peihaps some possibility, therefore, of consignments being trans¬ 
ported without necessitating the use of special apparatus of refrigeration and at 
1 (datively high temperatures 

In I()J5, C. \V. Warplow and K. R. Leonard (2b) at the Imperial Col¬ 
lege of Agriculture, Trinidad, carried out experiments on the application of this 
system to the storage of avocado pears. These studies showed that by the 
use of CO , the ripening of the fruits was definitely retarded. The degree of 
toleiance to this treatment varies according to the variety. I11 the varieties 
unsuited for storage by this system, damage is effected both inside and outside 
the fruit, without the intervention of micro-organisms. In other varieties, al¬ 
though no physiological disease may be appaient, the fiuits are consequently 
found to be much more susceptible to the attack of pathogenic agents. Other 
varieties, on the contrary, tolerate these storage conditions execedingh well. 
However, it may be affirmed that veiy high concentrations of CO> prevent the 
pulp from softening, so that it remains hard even after having been lemoved 
from storage. 

Conclusion. 

From the above description and the numerous examples given, the ad van 
tages and disadvantages of this system of storage may be estimated. The 
results obtained by different research workers are often contradictory; this is 
chiefly due to the conditions under which the experiments are carried out which 
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vary considerably from one country to another; on the other hand, one fact 
has been ascertained that all fruits do not react to CO* in the same manner; 
the principal factors affecting their behaviour in an atmosphere of CO* are the 
concentration in CO* and O*, the temperature, species of the fruit, variety, 
sue of the fruit, degree of ripeness, the prevalence of different diseases existing 
in the region of origin. These arc the factors which should be taken into account 
before adopting this system of storage as in any given country no definite reli¬ 
ance can be placed on the satisfactory results obtained elsewhere, using this 
method, with certain varieties of fruits of vegetables. The best mode of opera¬ 
tion would consist in always making preliminary trials before employing this 
process on a commercial scale. This has been the plan adopted in many large 
fruit-growing countries where CO* is successfully employed, especially for pro¬ 
ducts which do not easily support too low a temperature. 

This method, for example, appears to be the most suitable for the storage 
of certain tropical fruits such as pineapples which do not support low tempera¬ 
tures and rapidly deteriorate on being removed from the cold storage chambers. 
This question, as is the case for many other fruits requires further detailed 
study. Another point, which should be more fully studied in order to com¬ 
plete the data on the stoiage of different fruits in an atmosphere of CO*, is the 
determination of the actual conditions existing inside the fruit during their 
storage period in this gas at varying concentrations. 

C. W. Wardlow and E. R. Leonard (23) studying the ripening process 
of different tropical fruits and especially the papaw, noted that in the final 
stages of maturation, the quantity of oxygen contained in the cavity of the 
fruit and, by deduction, in the tissues, was very small. In other words, the 
final stages of decay are characterised by the transition from aerobic respiration 
to anaerobic respiration. The influence that the concentration of the internal 
gases has on the destruction of the tissues by cryptogamie organisms gives rise 
to some very important problems. In this way, it was found that the destruc¬ 
tive activit) r of antrachnos, a definite pathogenic disease, was retarded until 
the O* concentration inside the fruit fell to 12 per cent, and less. On the other 
hand, the frequency of definite saprophyte fungi does not become apparent until 
the tissues virtually come under anaerobic conditions. It is a question, there¬ 
fore, of ascertaining to what extent the different aspects of the loss in resistance 
to crjqitogamic diseases are due to the decrease in O* content or to the depress¬ 
ing action of strong CO* concentrations. It is to be hoped that further studies 
will materially increase the information already available on the fundamental 
processes occurring during the storage of fruits in an atmosphere of CO*. 

D. Kaltenbach. 
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ORGANISATION AND MAINTENANCE 
OF HORSE BREEDING IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

Summary: Introduction. — A. Countries having national studs — B. Countries having; 
studs exclusively under private ownership. — C. Synopsis 


INTRODUCTION. 

In respect of organization and the measures taken for its maintenance, horse 
breeding holds a special position in comparison with other branches of animal 
breeding. It is well known that in the majority of countries, greater assistance 
is given by the State to this branch of stock breeding than any other and there¬ 
fore it is necessary to consider the official measures taken to encourage this 
activity, in order to obtain an accurate impression of the present situation in 
the different countries. 

Particular attention on the part of the State is all the more necessary in 
that horse breeding is especially difficult and that the State which purchases 
horses on a large scale, chiefly for the purpose of national defense, is essentially 
interested in the trend of breeding and in attaining a high level in quality. 

The official measxires are generally of a kind to supplement private enter¬ 
prise, as an incentive to breeding and to raise the quality and to eventually pre¬ 
vent any decline in horse breeding. It should always be studied whether these 
measuies show possibilities of succeeding, of subordinating the trend of horse 
breeding to the economic and militar}^ requirements of the country, and ascer¬ 
taining that a sufficient number of horse* are raised suitable for all branches of 
the country, and ascertaining that a sufficient number of horses are raised suit¬ 
able for all branches of industry, transport work, for agricultural and military 
purposes. 

Without preliminary planning, the majority of horse-breeding establishments 
and regions would become exhausted in a series of varying experiments with 
every possible breed. One of the most important duties of the organizations 
protecting the interests of horse breeding consists therefore in adapting this 
branch of stock breeding to the natural conditions and needs of the country, and 
in preventing its decline. 

Seeing the importance of the influence of the State in horse breeding, an 
attempt has been made in this article to give a synthesis, taken from an inter¬ 
national point of view', of the official measures applied in the different countries. 
In many countries, it is the influence exercised by the State ownership of stallions 
which plays the greatest part in horse breeding. Therefore, it is the endeavour 
of this article to give as detailed a study of this influence as is possible within the 
limits set, to show the breeds from which are taken the stock of national stallions 
and also to review the breeding centres, where the majority of these stallions 
were raised. The article will conclude with a description of private-owned studs 
a discussion of the laws and ordinances controlling them, and a comparative 
$tudy of their importance with regard to the state ownership of stallions. 
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For ensuring the success of national horse breeding. One of the most im¬ 
portant conditions is a well organised and efficient stud service. This is the most 
difficult part of horse breeding, especially when the breeding is practised chiefly in 
the small and medium-sized farms. Generally, the small land-owner is very 
rarely in a position to maintain a stallion, and especially a really good animal, 
as the expenditure in purchasing and feeding a stallion would be excessive. If 
the small farmer is unable to hire from a large estate owner a stallion suitable 
for his requirements and authorised for service, or if studs under private owner¬ 
ship have not sufficiently developed in a co-operative sense to meet the existing 
requirements, horse breeding is destined to decline. In such a case, the State 
should grant assistance for several reasons {not the least being national defense) 
take an interest in the maintenance of breeding, and also endeavour to bring 
about an improvement in quality. 

The State exercises an influence on studs 

(1) by placing stallions at the disposition of those who need them, 

(2) by preliminary approval required for stallions intended to be used for 

service 

In many countries, the State maintains a special organisation for the hiring 
out of stallions. The stallions owned by the State are maintained, excepting 
during the service period, either in stallion depots, which distribute the stallions 
among the different service stations when required - or else are placed with 
private individuals In several countries the stallions used for service are not 
entirely owned by the State, but the government contributes a certain amount 
towards the purchase price, reserving the rights of partial ownership. 

In respect of the manner in which the State supplies the stallions there are 
some differences between the countries in which they are state-owned. In 
some countries, the necessary stallions are all or partly bred in studs established 
for this purpose, in other countries, establishments of this kind do not exist, 
but the State purchases the number of stallions required locally, or eventually 
from abroad. 

The State studs merit closer consideration. They play an important part 
in the supply of stallions intended for service and in this way, have already af¬ 
fected indigenous horse breeding. On the other hand, they are model estab¬ 
lishments intended to show the private horse breeder, the results which can be 
obtained under conditions suitable for the region in question. Another fact 
of importance is that they constitute, if it may so be expressed, the germinative 
cells which gave rise to the organisation of national horse breeding. Origin¬ 
ating mainly from princes* stables or from military establishments they have 
attained the position they hold to-day regarding national horse breeding. 

The purchase of stallions may be effected in various ways* 

(1) Where the young stallions are purchased on principally or at least 
for the greater part as colts, they are collected in the national horse raising estab¬ 
lishments , which are obviously superfluous if the stallions, are bought at an age 
when they can already be used for service. 

(2) Moreover, special National Training School are often established for 
stallions raised either in the studs or purchased where they will be tested as to 

**• 7ia 7 Ingi. 
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their health, constitution, capacity etc., before they are employed for national 
breeding. 

This short summary (to which perhaps, should be added the military studs 
and the remount depots, as national establishments intended chiefly for selec¬ 
tion and breeding for the army, as well as supplying stallions required by a few 
private horse breeders for the breeding of army horses) shows the extensive and 
complicated organisation required for the maintenance of a stud service. 

But, there are also some countries, as has already been mentioned, which 
have no State-owned stallions. It may be asked, therefore under what conditions 
is the state ownership of stallions justified. As has already been mentioned 
above, an important part is played, in this respect, by the economic structure 
of the country, by the topographical apportionment of the stock of horses, by 
the organisation of horse breeders, by their economic position, no less than by 
the knowledge of the farmers in animal husbandry, especially in such a compli¬ 
cated and difficult subject as horse breeding. 

But the race bred is also of importance; the selection, testing maintenance 
and breeding of the young animals are considerably easier for stallions of draught 
breeds than thoroughbreds. 

Naturally, there may be a transition from state-ownership of stallions to 
exclusively private ownership. Thus the ministerial Councillor Richter (of 
the Prussian vStuds Administration) in the work entitled Die preussische Gestuts- 
verwaltung, published in 1927 at Hanover by the studs' Director Grosscurth, 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Agriculture, Domains and Forests, with 
regard to this question, states* " The task of the studs' Administrations cannot 
be considered as accomplished until a horse breeding district has managed to 
raise its breeding stallions without having to import stallions from another horse 
breeding region, and until the quality of these stallions guarantees a continual 
higher development of horse breeding., 011 the condition that this increase be 
accompanied by a Tegular sufficiency, quantitatively and qualitatively, of privately 
owned stallions. 

“ But, even if this level had been attained, circumstances may arise which 
show the urgent necessity for the state ownership of stallions, at least up to a 
certain degree. Even the best established studs under private ownership can 
become disorganised during periods of economic depression; they may not be 
able to overcome more or less long periods when adverse circumstances compel 
them to draw upon the supplementary reserve funds, and when it may not be 
possible to obtain the money required for the purchase or the best stallions. 
Consequently, it is the duty of the Government by means of the studs' administra¬ 
tions to save the position attained even at the cost of considerable pecuniary 
sacrifices thus preventing the inevitable decline in horse breeding. 

The private ownership of stallions plays an important part not only in the 
countries where there are no state-owned stallions, but also very often as a com¬ 
plement of the latter. By means of official approvals , the State endeavours 
to exercise some influence on horse breeding carried on with privately-owned 
stallions, an influence which will show all the more possibilities of success the 
greater the understanding of his work by the horse breeder will be. It is ob- 
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vious therefore, that the relationship between privately owned stallions and 
state-owned stallions is of vast importance to the position of horse breeding 
in different countries, which aspect will now be considered more closely. 

The fore-going notes show the importance of the organisation of stallion - 
ownership in ascertaining the position of horse breeding in different countries. 
A study of the total stock of stallions employed in national horse breeding gives 
a characteristic impression of its present trend. On the other hand, the histor¬ 
ical examination of the development of the organisation underlying, shows the 
changes which national horse breeding has undergone in the different countries, 
changes which often find expression in the breed of the present stocks. 

Particularly in view of the fact that the total number; of stallions of a 
country is of predominant importance as regards breeding, this question will be 
treated in detail in the reports on the various countries, and the national Insti¬ 
tutions charges with the encouragement of horse breeding will be enumerated. 

Besides the question of stallion-ownership, the measures taken for the support 
of this branch of animal husbandry which influence and determine to a great 
extent the development of horse breeding in the different countries will also be 
discussed. Among these measures of encouragement should also be included the 
measures of commercial policy , notably, in the importing countries; the customs 
legislation and recent import quotas - in exporting countries, organisation of 
the export trade. 

While some of these measures are intended to better conditions affecting 
the sale of horses, others tend to improve breeding especially from the technical 
point of view' These latter measures include stud-books which complete the 
organisation of studs by showing the total stock of brood mares. 

Horse shows and races also contribute considerably to the improvement of 
horse breeding, and also more recently the various output tests as a means of se¬ 
lection in breeding for yield value 

In conclusion, it is proposed to consider also the various systems of prize 
awards , by means of w r hich the State or other institutions encourage horse-breed - 
mg, as well as special Schools for the breeding and maintenance of horses (rid¬ 
ing and horse driving schools) and the organisation of horse-breeding associations. 


A — COUNTRIES HAVING NATIONAL STUDS, 
i. - BULGARIA. 

i. — History of the organisation of horse breeding. 

During the period of the Turkish rule (1393-3878), horse-breeding was kept 
almost entirely in the hands of the Turks, as the Bulgarians had absolutely no 
rights or possessions. 

The Turkish squires (" Bejowe ”) maintained, besides other animals, entire 
herds of horses (“ Hergeleta ”), composed mainly of indigenous horses and 
sometimes crossed and improved with oriental horses of value. 
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In Bulgaria, the first stud, that of Kabijuk, was established in 1864 by Mi- 
that Pasha with a stock of oriental horses of value. During the war of independ¬ 
ence (1877-1878) the entire stock of this stud and the greater part of the better 
horses of private horse breeders were taken away by the Turks. After the liber¬ 
ation of the country, an endeavour was made for the first time to re-organise 
the Kabijuk *stud for military purposes. The stock of breeding animals (38 stal¬ 
lions and 150 mares), purchased in Russia and composed chiefly of Orloff trot¬ 
ters had no well defined characteristics of the breed. 

In 1887, this stud was closed, and later in 1894 re-opened under the control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and State Domains. At this period, the Klement- 
ina stud near Plewen was also established. Two stallion depots were attached 
to these studs. The authorities of the different districts (18 in all) applied them¬ 
selves to the development of national horse breeding; they maintained throughout 
the country permanent stations of stallions lor service, each provided with several 
stallions and were often erroneously called stallion depots. In 1899, 3 other 
State .stallion depots were established in south Bulgaria. In these 5 depots all 
the stallions from the permanent service stations were collected. A little later, 
the military stud Bojuriste near Sofia was founded. 

In all these studs and depots, it was soon found necessary to also institute 
different sections for other farm animals. In order to improve the indigenous 
breeds, stallions of the following breeds were employed in the haras and depots: 
Arab, Anglo-Arab, Orloff trotter, English thoroughbreds, English halfbred, No¬ 
nius, Ardennais. Since 1924, in the 2 studs are bred only Arab, English half-bred, 
Anglo-Arab and Nonius breeds, and the resultant stallions are delivered to the 
stallion depots. 


2. — Present state of the organisation. 

In Bulgaria, the organisation and maintenance of horse breeding are controlled 
by the Ministry of Agriculture, and this function is regulated by the Eaw of 5 
July, 1925, relating to agricultural production and the protection of rural pro¬ 
perty. The stallions are supplied for horse breeding from the studs directed by 
the State, the communes and by private enterprise. The State studs now pro¬ 
duce all the stallions required, while formerly some were imported. The State 
encouraged the breeding of the best foals produced by mares registered in the 
stud-books, and these young stallions are purchased from the communes. 

Studs under private ownership are less important; stallions are used which 
are raised by horse breeders themselves or else bought from other breeders. The 
Daw of 1925 renders compulsory the approval of all stallions employed for nation¬ 
al horse breeding; those animals which are unsuitable for service are imme¬ 
diately castrated. 


State Studs. 

The State maintains 2 studs (Kabijuk and Klementina) and 5 stallion depots 
(at Kaja-Borum, St. Zagora, Plowdiw, Kabijuk and Klementina) and 1 military 
stud (at Bojuriste) for the production of cavalry horses. 
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The studs and also the stallion depots raise not only horses, but also cattle* 
sheep, pigs and poultry, and sell breeding animals at a low price to the communes 
and private breeders. 


(a) National studs , 

(1) The Kabijuk stud, situated at 12 km. from Schumen, was 
established by the Turks (Mibhab Pasha) with a stock of oriental horses. During 
the war of independence (1877-1878), the horses were taken by the Turks in 
retreat. In 1882, this stud was re-established, as a military stud, with Orloff 
trotters and other half-breds originating in Russia. In 1887 it was again abolished 
and was only re-organised by the Ministry of Agriculture in T894. 

This establishment covers an area of 2,710.3 ha., of which approximately 
1,539 ha. are composed of grasslands and pasturages. Thoroughbreds are bred 
together of: thoroughbred Arab horses (9 stud stallions and 86 brood mares) 
and the English half-breds (9 stud stallions, that is to say those which never 
leave the stud and 71 brood mares). 

At Kabijuk, other breeds as well, as horses are raised, these are: 

Cattle (Grey Bulgarian breed: 2 bulls, 45 for breeding, 55 female calves and heifers, 2 4 
male calves 

Buffaloes. 1 bull 21 females, 32 calves. 

Pigs (« deutsches Kdelschwein ») 3 boars, 32 sows, 93 young pigs. 

Sheep (Scliumen breed, copper red breed): 59 rams, 809 ewes, 484 one-year old lambs. 

Poult)y 484 fowls. 

To the Kabijuk stud is also attached a stallion depot, of which further men¬ 
tion will be made. 

(2) The Klementina stud, situated at approximately 14 km 
to the north of Pie wen, began as a stallion depot established by the adminis¬ 
tration of the Plewen district. 

It was taken over by the State in 1894, and established as a stud in 1899. 
The original stock of mares was composed of 33 indigenous mares who were served 
by Anglo-Arab stallions from Russia. 

This stud covers a surface area of 2,385 ha., comprising 819 ha. of grasslands 
and pasturages, 1,413 ha. in fields and the remainder consisting of farm buildings, 
vegetable gardens, orchards, forests etc. 

The stock of horses is composed of: 

Stallions never leaving the stud: 10 Anglo-Arabs (of the Gidran type) and 
5 Nonius. 

Brood mares: 101 Anglo-Arabs, 18 Nonius and 9 English half-breds. 

The following animals are also kept: 

Cattle (Grey Bulgarian breed); 2 bulls, 73 cows for breeding, 62 female calves and heifers, 
58 male calves and yearling bulls. 

Pigs (« deutsches Kdelschwein »): 5 boars, 48 sows, 412 young pigs and suckling pigs. 

Sheep (Klementina white breed, combed wool merinos, black-headed breed): 115 rams 
668 ewes, 574 one-year old lambs. 

Poultry: 356 fowls (White Leghorn and Rhode Island), 13 ducks, 9 geese, 63 turkeys 

To the Klementina stud is attached a stallion depot which will be described 
further on in this article. 
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(3) The Bojuriste military stud situated to the west of 
Sofia, covers approximately 1,800, ha. 

The stock of horses is composed of* 

English thoroughbreds and half-breeds 9 stallions, 99 brood mares, 188 
colts and fillies. 

Anglo-Arabs: 19 brood mares, 57 colts and fillies. 

Arabs: 13 brood mares, 17 colts and fillies, 

28 cows of the Montafon breed are also maintained 

(b) Stallion depots . 

These depots only number 5 in all, of which 2 are attached to the two studs 
described above. 

(1) The Kabijuk stallion depot comprises 59 Arab stal¬ 
lions and 76 English half-breds, and supplies the vSchumen province. 

(2) The Klementi’na stallion depot which is composed 
or 9 Arab stallions 107 Anglo-Arabs, 25 Nonius and 6 English half-breds, sup¬ 
plies the provinces of Plewen, Wratza and also partly Sofia. 

Three other stallion depots were established in 1899. 

(3) The Kojaborun stallion depot near Jambol 
founded as such and later changed into a stud bred Ardennais horses and Orloff 
trotters. In 1925, these two species no longer being bred, this establishment 
continued to function as a stallion depot. 

An area of 1,055 ha> i s covered. 

The total stock is composed of.— 

Stallions for public service ■ 28 Arabs, 14 Anglo-Arabs, 14 English half- 

breds. 

The following animals are also kept 

Cattle (Bulgarian grey breed) 1 bull, 15 cows for breeding, 23 female calves and heifers 
12 male calves 

Pigs (« deutsches Edelschwein ») 3 boars, 26 sows, 126 young pigs 

Sheep (Zigaya and Karnobat breeds) 22 rams, 234 ewes, 117 one-year old lambs 

Poultry 62} fowls 157 ducks, 63 geese, 33 turkeys 

There are 1 stallion 15 brood mares and b colts employed on the farm as animals for service. 

The stallions used for public service are divided among the service stations 
of the Bourgas region. 

(4) The Stara Z agora stallion depot, situated to the 
south of this locality, covers approximately 210 ha. 

The stock is composed of — 

Stallions used for public service: 2 Arabs, 26 Anglo-Arabs, 8 Nonius 15 
English half-breds, and 16 donkey stallions. 

The following animals are also maintained: 

Cattle (grey Bulgarian breed) x bull, 17 cows for breeding, 8 female calves and heifers 
14 male calves and young bulls 

Pigs («deutsches Edelschwein ») 2 boar, 18 sows, 40 young pigs 

Sheep (Stara zagora breed) 8 rams, 158 ewes, 181 lambs up to one-year old 

Poultry ‘ 332 fowls, 18 ducks, 57 turkeys 
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The stallions used for public service are divided among the service stations 
in the Stara Zagora region. 

(5) The Plovdiv stallion depot covers a surface area of 
about 200 ha. 

Stallions used for public service: 53 horses comprising the following breeds: 
Arabs (14) — Anglo-Arabs [Gidrau] (12) — English half-breds (22) — Nonius (5). 
There are also 17 donkey stallions. 

Pot breeding purposes, the farm of this depot maintains 
Cattle (grey Bulgarian breed) 2 bulls, 21 cows, 26 female calves an heifers, 17 male calves 
Ptgs («Deutsches Kdclschwein») 1 boars 10 sows, 24 young pigs 
Sheep (Klementma breed) 5 rams, 105 ewes 12 x lambs up to one-year of age. 

Poultry 250 fowls, 135 ducks, 58 geese, 33 turkeys 

The stallions used for public service are divided among the service stations 
of the Plovdiv region and those of part of the Sofia district. 


Communal and privately-owned studs. 

The number of State-owned stallions being insufficient, the State, encourages 
firstly the breeding of good stallions by private breeders in conformance with 
a regulation and secondly assists the poorer communes in the procuring stallions 
and m providing them with stables The privately owned stallions and those 
belonging to the communes are of the same breed as those owned by the State. 
The stallions are examined every year and all those found to be unsuitable 
are immediately castrated. 


3. — Other measures of encouragement. 

As a means of encouraging horse breeding, there are also the horse breed¬ 
ers* associations assisted by the Ministry of Agriculture, the majority (over 
130) belonging to the Federation of Bulgarian Horse Associations, (headquarters 
at Klementina). A show is held every spring of the young horses bred by these 
associations. District show's are also organised every 4 years. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and State Domains has undertaken an active 
propaganda for the proper care and feeding of horses. 

In the stallion depots stud-books are kept in conformance with a regulation 
and in which the selected mares of the district in question are registered. Moreover, 
the interest in horse breeding is furthered by the Bulgarian Jockey Club, which, 
like the horse breeders' associations, organises races having the character of 
important popular festivals, especially on the occasion of the holiday of St. Theo¬ 
dore (" Todorowden") which is celebrated in spring. 


IstvAn Moskovits. 
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DIFFERENT ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES WHICH MAY NOW 
BE PREPARED FROM CITRUS FRUITS 

The alcoholic beverages which are prepared from citrus fruits by fermenting 
the juice with pure cultures of wine yeast after the addition of other fermentable 
sugars, have a pleasant aroma and taste and are rich in energizing and oligo- 
energizing elements (vitamins, etc); and especially in some countries, there is 
every possibility of successful production on a commercial scale developing 
very considerably. 

Already the production of non-alcoholic beverages and concentrated citrus 
fruit juices, similar to the preparation of unfermented wines and other bever¬ 
ages having concentrated fruit juices as a basis, has attained considerable 
importance. However, in order that the product may maintain the taste, 
aroma, and good keeping qualities demanded by the consumer, the natural 
or concentrated juices should be obtained from selected fruits, perfectly sound 
and sufficiently ripe. The characteristic flavour and aroma of the different 
varieties of oranges, etc., should also be taken into consideration. In this 
way, juices of an uniform type and excellent flavour may be obtained from 
which it will be possible to prepare wines, brandies and cordials from citrus 
fruits, in great public demand. 

Characteristics. 

The alcoholic beverages prepared from citrus fruits should ->how special 
characteristics and do not resemble in any way the wines and ciders usually 
made from fruits, though at the same time drawing some advantage from the 
progress made in the cider industry. As is well known, the presence of a 
minute quantity of juice of abnormal composition, slightly bad 01 obtained 
from fruits either over-ripe or beginning to ferment, is sufficient to spoil the 
product very considerably. In this respect, it is not possible for the enzy¬ 
matic processes of fermentation, the object of which is to rernore the greater 
part of the matter in suspension and the colloidal substances from the juice, 
the extraction of the oil from the expressed juices by centrifugation, filtering 
by means of the Dicalite filter, or even more effectively by the use of the 
sterilizing Seitz filter or in a vacuum or under the pressure of inert gases in 
filters of various types, to prevent the consumer who is a connoisseur discov¬ 
ering the organoleptic anomalies and consequently refusing the product. 

In consequence, citrus fruits should be utilized in accordance with their 
characteristics: certain juices having fixed pH and rH values and the dry matter 
and organic acide in a determined ratio, may be used for the preparation 
of non-alcoholic beverages sold bottled as well as for concentrated juices in 
making beverages of a similar type; other juices may be utilized for the pre¬ 
paration of beverages of a more or less alcoholic type; others may be utilized 
for the extraction of alcohol and the recovery of organic acids and other pro¬ 
ducts. 
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When it i$ not a question of the juice of very sweet oranges, utilizable 
in other ways, the quantity of alcohol obtainable from citrus fruits, lemons 
and oranges, is very low; it is not an economic proposition unless the produc¬ 
tion and certain utilizations of this alcohol are comprised in the general cycle 
of the treatment of citrus fruits, for ex ample: purification of the citric crystals, 
production of pectin and finally the recovery of the alcohol for industrial pur¬ 
poses. On the other hand, the alcohol obtained from citrus fruits of good 
flavour may be utilized in many different ways: according to the mode of 
preparation, the alcohol keeps the aroma and the characteristics given to it 
by the ethers of the different varieties of citrus fruits from which it was obtain¬ 
ed. Consequently, it will be possible, either through fermentation by means 
of mixed cultures or by the addition of citrus spirits to the fresh juice to obtain 
a range of citrus alcoholic beverages having a different flavour and aroma. 

The scientific liteiature contains only a few references to alcoholic beverages 
prepared from citrus fruits Since 1912 Cruess had prepared citrus wines con¬ 
taining between 4.25 and 4 50 per cent alcohol by volume while he was study¬ 
ing concentrated grape and other fruit juices which have now become a flour* 
ishing industry Later came the research work of Hiel H. P (1935), Joseyn 
M. A and Marsh G L (1934-35), Von Loksecke (1934-35). The results obtained 
by the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Winter Haven, Fla. (U. S A.) and the 
possibilities of the development of this new industry (*) are shown and discussed 
in detail in a concise study by Harry W. Von Loesecke, H. H Mottern 
and George N. Puixey, of the Citrus Products Station, Winter Haven, referring 
entirely to the citrus fruits grown in Florida, to which this article chiefly 
lefers in respect of the appreciable differences occurring in the processes and 
the products obtained according to the citrus varieties cultivated in the various 
countries. 


Citrus varieties utilized in the preparation of alcoholic beverages. 

Several varieties of citrus fruits are available in T'lorida for the preparation 
of alcoholic beveragevS Citrus aurantium, the common orange. Citrus nobilis of 
the mandarin group, and Citrus decumana or grape fruit. Or these three groups 
only two apparently give wines of different characteristics Citrus decumana and 
Citrus aurantium sinensis . 

Experiments have shown that there is no appreciable difference between 
the wines prepared from Seedling and Valencia oranges. None of the wmes 
obtained had a characteristic aroma or taste which would afford a positive iden¬ 
tification of the fruit origin. Although grapefruit and oranges wines differ in 
taste and aroma, neither have a definite orange or grapefruit flavour, m this 
respect differing from grape wine, where the variety of grape affects considerably 
the quality and type of product obtained. However, it is probably otherwise 


(*) The output ot some citrus uioencs in Florida amounts to 80,000 lities per year 
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for the varieties of the Mediterranean countries where the fruits have a very 
pronounced flavour and odour. 

During the normal ripening of grapefruits, oranges and tangerines, changes 
occur in the pH and rH values of the juice, a decrease in acidity and an increase 
in sugar. The composition of the fruits varies according to the regions where 
cultivated. In the following tables are given the limits of acidity and the sugar 
content of Florida oranges (Table x) during the harvesting season (from January 
to May) of 1931, and the general average percentages given by different research 
workers for oranges, lemons and tangerines in Table II. 


Table I. — Oranges (von Loesecke and collaborators). 


Reducing sugars %. 2 20 - 6 87 

Noil-reducing sugars ° 0 . 260-- 577 

Total sugars 0 o .4 80— 12 64 

Total acid (as citric), %.055 - - t 6i 

Ash ° 0 .o 32-- 055 

Specific gravity. 1 03 — t 06 


Table II. — Total sugars. (according to different analyses). 
Oranges ( Citrw, awantium) 


minimum . 47 2 — — — 

average . 7 27 4 50 0 6 — 

maximum .15 — q 70 11 — 

Lemons 

minimum .. . 1 — — 1 — 

average .. 05 — 15 15 — 

maximum . . - — — 2 — 

Tangerines 

average . 114 05 r 20 15 15 

maximum . — — — — 2 


Grapefruit contain less sugar than oranges and tangerines, the following 
data show the composition of grape fruit juice (Duncan) from September 1933 
to April 1934. 


Reducing sugars % .200 — 4 39 

Non reducing sugars ° 0 . 291—3 75 

Total sugars %.4.91 — 8 14 

Total acid (as citric) %.1,51 — 1 96 

Brix .9.7 — I2.i 
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The sugar content of oranges, tangerines and grapefruit is always lower 
than that of grapes, which varies from 12 to 25 %. Because of this low sugar 
content, for making wines, the addition of sucrose or glucose prior to fermenta¬ 
tion is necessary. In consequence of the high acidity of these juices, it would 
appear impossible to obtain a good dry wine. Attempts made in this direction 
resulted in an excessively sour product; by partially neutralizing the acidity 
by the addition of calculated amounts of calcium carbonate, the wine obtained 
was found to be less sour, but had a modified and disagreable flavour. 

Extraction of the juice. 

The methods of extracting the juice vary according to the resultant product 
to be obtained; preparation of non-alcoholic beverages, alcoholic drinks, citrus 
spirits, industrial products (citric acid, pectin). The fruit used should be sound, 
second grade, and the peel should not be attacked by any fungus or cryptogamic 
disease, fruits which because of their colour or size are unsuitable for the market, 
are chosen. It is important in order to completely separate the residual oil, 
which is very oxvdizable and retards fermentation, to extract the oil from the 
peel (especially in the case of Italian and Spanish fruits) by means of special 
apparatus (Cannavo, Speciale, Ramini, etc.) or peelers (Avena etc.) taking into 
consideration that the value of the oil obtained by means of the first mentioned 
apparatus is higher. The fruits previously washed and carefully dried are cut 
into two by various ways by extra sharp inoxyduable steel knives or by means 
of a reinforced silver wire revolving at high speed, or simply by cylindrical citrus 
cutters. The fruits are then reamed by hand and the juice thus obtained is 
screened to separate the pulp and seeds. The juice passes into sterilized wood 
recipients into which a mixture of N and OCX has been introduced as an atmos¬ 
phere without oxygen is necessary in order to maintain the vitamins and ethers. 

It is especially important that any contact between peel and the juice should 
be avoided in order to prevent any variation in flavour of the juice to be fermented 
In the juice is extracted by means of screw presses similar to those used in the 
case of grapes, it is advisable to previously peel the fruits, either by machine or by 
hand, if the oranges have a loose thin peel. In California, the fruits are peeled 
by hand and the juice extracted by machinery is then passed through a revolving 
screen of 20-mesh monel metal to separate pulp and seeds. 

Tangerines because of the thin and brittle peel are not so adaptable for 
reaming The fruits were passed through a screw press and the juice obtained 
was screened and then passed through a supercentrifuge in order to separate 
the essential oil of the peel, but as this process was incomplete, sufficient oil 
was left to retard fermentation, and the juice possessed a bitter taste which 
rendered it unfit for wine purposes On the other hand, on distillation, the 
product obtained had a delicate and very pleasant aroma, very suitable for the 
preparation of certain classes of liquers and cordials. Because of the oil con¬ 
tained, the product became milky when diluted to proof with distilled water. 
For this reason, it would not be entirely suitable for a beverage similar to 
brandy. 
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A suitable juice for wine making was obtained by first peeling the fruit 
before extracting the juice The yield of juice varied according to the size 
and quality of the fruit 

In fruits which through dessication showed a partial drying of the juice 
sacs, the extraction and fermentation of the juice could be carried out nor* 
nially, if the fruit was sound 

Fruit not frozen and rich in juice yielded on average of 85 gallons per 
ton This amount may even run as high as 104 gallons Cruess obtained 
132 8 gallons of juice per ton in the case of California Valencia oranges 

Grapefruit juice has a bitter taste caused by a glucoside, narangin 
(C 2l H 2 6 O ix ) During maturation, this glucoside diminishes but never entirely 
disappears Fermented grape juice is more bitter than the unfermented juice 
owing to the absence of sugars For this reason, grape-fruit wine may have 
a disagreable bitter taste- This bitterness may be decreased by filtering the 
juice prior to fermentation with a special filtering medium or by treating the 
fermented juice with activated charcoal at the rate of 4 grams per litre of 
juice at 55 0 C for 30 minutes 

Treatment of the wine with char yields better results than mere filtration, 
subsequent aging in barrels further improved the flavour 


Table III — Analysis of Citrus Juices 
(John A Roberts and Leonard W Gaddum Gamesville Fla, Winter Haven Fla) 


! 

Setdlmg 

Blood 

Valencia 

Orange 

I,ue Gim 

Marsh 1 
S< edless i 

1 Set dy | 
Grape I 

langtrmt 


Oraugt 

Or mgt 

Oraugt 

Gong 

Grape 
fruit | 

fruit ] 


Citric acid % 

O 74 

1 

I II 

O 98 

I 05 

o 89 

i 55 1 

! I 26 

Specific gra\it> it 20° C 

I 0*51 

I 049 

1 048! 

I 051! 

I 028 

1 039 

I 058 

Degrees Brix 

12 65 

12 15 

il 80 

12 60 

6 95 1 

1 9 74 1 

14 35 

Maturity ratio 

1709 

10 95 

12 04 

12 OO | 

7 81 

7 22 1 

1 II 57 

pH 

3 6 

3 1 \ 

3 5 

3 3 1 

3 0 

3 ° | 

1 3 * 

Water % 

»7 35 

8785 

bb 20 j 

87 40 j 

93 05 

90 26 

85 67 

Organic inattci % 

12 20 

11 67 

11 39 i 

12 20 

0 75 

9 33 

13 93 

Nitrogen organic % 

| 0 099 

0 092 

0 090 

O O94 

0 043 

0 052 

O 069 

Proteins 

' 0 62 

0 5b 

0 56 

0 59 

0 27 

o 33 

0 43 

Reducing sugars % 

4 48 

3 95 

3 46 

4 32 

3 44 

3 96 

3 99 

Sucrose % 

4 86 j 

4 97 

5 02 

4 89 j 

1 34 

2 24 

7 89 

Total sugars % 

9 34 

8 92 

848 j 

9 21 ; 

478 

6 20 

10 q8 

Pectic acid ° A 

0 006 

0 002 

0 005 1 

0 007 

0 004 

0 004 

0 025 

Ash % 

0 453 

0 482 

1 

0 412 

0403 

0 218 

0414 

0 401 

L 


Fermentation organisms. 

Pure cultures of wine yeast were used m this work With the exception 
of one culture (No. 104), they were obtained from the American Type Culture 
Collection at Chicago Transfers to wort agar were made every three months 
and stored in the ice chest 
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The cultures were as follows: 

4123 Saccharomyces ellipsoideus, Burgundy wine yeast. 

4097 Saccharomyces ellipsoideus , var. Champagne (French champagne 

yeast). 

2338 Saccaharomyces ellipsoideus, I. Hansen. 

2373 Saccaharomyces spiritus vini. 

4134 Saccharemyccs sake Yabe (Japanese sakd yeast). 

104 Saccharomyces ellipsoideus , isolated from oranges by Harry E. Go- 
' RKSUNE, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils. 

The culture was added to 50 cc. of sweetened sterile orange or grapefruit 
juice. This was allowed, to incubate for 48 hours at 24 0 C, and was then added 
to 500 cc. of sweetened sterile juice. After 48 hours this juice was in active 
fermentation and was added to 5 litres of sweetened orange juice which had 
been sterilized by boiling for 15 minutes and them cooled. This quantity 
of « starter » juice was sufficient to inoculate 50 litres of unsterilized juice. 
Several experiments were made where the main batch of juice was pasteur¬ 
ized. But this treatment had no apparent affect of the wine. Pasteurization 
would only entail additional work with a resulting increase in the costs. 

It was found advisable to use starters not older than 48 hours; older starters 
caused a delay in fermentation. The sludge from a previous batch may be used 
as a starter, but this sludge is not a pure culture and it was found inadvisable to 
use it more than once. 

Citrus wines prepared by using different types of pure cultures of wine yeast 
failed to show any marked differences in either bouquet or taste. 


TabeE IV. — Correlation between Brix of juice before fermentation and alcoho 

in juice after fermentation . 

B 1’er cent alcohol 

by volume 


*> • . 3 2 

to. .5 5 

M.*•. 7 9 

18 . . . . . \o 

22 .T2 

. .Ml 

24...u> 

.. 16 5 


Sweetening the juice. 

Owing to the small amount of sugar contained in citrus juices, additional 
sugar is necessary to yield a wine which is palatable and possesses satisfactory 
keeping qualities. With the addition of certain quantities of sugar, as high as 
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17 % alcool by volume may be obtained without taking special precautions* 
Numerous experiments carried out have shown that if the Brix reading of the 
juice is multiplied by 0,55, the result will approximate the amount of alcohol in 
per cent by volume in the finished product provided fermentation was complete. 
This figure was obtained from experiments using Saccharumyces elllipsoideus var. 
Champagne (No. 4097). Insufficient data are available to state whether this 
figure is valid when other cultures are employed. 

As ordinary table wines contain approximately 13 per cent, alcohol by volume, 
sufficient sugar was added to increase the Brix of the juice to 24, which upon fer¬ 
mentation yielded a wine of approximately 13 per cent, by volume (see Table V). 


Table V. — Yield of citrus wines on addition or different amounts of sucrose 
to the juice prior to fermentation. 

Grapefruit Oranges 


Weight of iruit (kgs) .too 50 24600 

Juic** yield per ton of fruit (gall ) Si 00 63 20' 

Original Brix of juice. 10 50 10 30 

Sucrose added, grams per litre .2 So 00 190 00 

Brix after adding sucrose . 26 00 23 60 

Temperature of fermentation (°C) . .... 16 00 16 00 

Wine yield per ton of fruit (gall ) go 00 6g oo 

Alcohol in wine (Vol per cent ) 14 So 13 50 

Total reducing sugars in wine, gms per too cc .... o 53 040 


In general, the amount of sucrose to be added is from 180 to 210 grams per 
litre of juice when wine is to be made. Brown sugar was found to be iusuitable 
as it imparted a molasses-like odour to the wine. I11 the preparation of citrus 
spirits, 120 grams per litre of sugar were added to the juice, and a fermented 
juice containing about 10 per cent, alcohol was obtained. It appeared to make 
no difference whether the sugar was added in one amount or in small quantities. 

The amount of alcohol in the finished wne depends not only on the Brix 
of the juice and temperature of fermentation, but also upon the culture and kind 
of sugaf used. 


Temperature of fermentation. 

It was impossible to ferment citrus wines at the high temperatures used 
for grapes, as owing to the presence of acetic acid organisms, high fermentation 
temperatures yielded a product with a pronounced aroma of ethyl acetate. In 
making citrus wines, it is advisable to maintain the temperature at about 16 0 C, 
with brandies between 24 0 and 27 0 C. When the fermentation became active the 
must was cooled to the desired temperature by pumping the fermenting juice 
through a tin coil immersed in an ice bath. This method is more efficient than 
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immersing cooling coils in the fermenting vat itself, and circulation of the juice 
permits aeration and consequently lessens the danger of arresting fermentation 
caused either by too high a temperature or insufficient oxygen, etc.; the addition 
of ice to the must is not advisable. 

The active fermentation takes place during the first three days. As the 
sugar content of the fermented juice is approximately 23 % (1 gm. of sugar liber¬ 
ates 120 calories in 100 cc. of juice, 1 gram of sugar will theoretically increase the 
temperature i.2° C; without means of cooling, the temperature may rise as high 
as 35 0 C and consequently be detrimental to the yeasts, though not sufficiently 
high to hinder bacterial action. 

Yield in alcohol of fermented citrus juices. 

The yield in alcohol varies according to the different temperatures of fer¬ 
mentation. If fermentation is carried out at a temperature above 25 0 C, the 
alcoholic content of the wine decreass rapidly with increase in temperature and 
the product becomes darker in colour. In the experiments carried out at Winter 
Haven, the wine was fermented in flasks plugged with cotton, and probably the 
loss of alcohol caused by the higher temperatures was less than would be experien¬ 
ced if fermentation were carried out in large open tanks. 


Treatment after fermentation. 

When a vigorous starter of yeast is used and the temperature regularly con¬ 
trolled, active fermentation was completed in 10 or it days, using open tanks. 
In containers fitted with a water seal, where carbon dioxide is not readily lost, 
the period of fermentation is longer The cloudy supernatant wine is siphoned 
from the sludge and mixed with a filtering medium using 1 or 2 per cent according 
to the weight of the wine. In the experimental work an aluminium plate-and- 
frame press was used which gave satisfactory results although the filtered pro¬ 
duct was slightly cloudy. But this is unimportant as the wine must be passed 
through a « polisher >> after aging and before bottling. 

When the fermentation has proceeded properly, the wine contains from 13 
to 14 % of alcohol by volume, and the residual sugar (as reducing sugars) amounts 
to 0.4 % Consequently, an excessively dry and harsh wine is obtained to 
which it was found advisable to add 3 to 5 % of sugar (sucrose or glucose) in 
order to obtain a slightly sweet wine. In no case did the addition of sugar cause 
secondary fermentation. 


Strengthening and aging of wines. 

Strengthened citrus wines are prepared by increasing the alcoholic content 
to 18 or 22 per cent, by the addition of citrus spirits, by increasing the sugar 
content to 7 per cent., if the wine contained 18 per cent, alcohol and 10 per cent, 
for a wine containing 2 2 per cent, alcohol. 
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The strengthened wines are heated to 52-55° C for about 60 days. The 
heating is carried out in plain oak barrels; the wine darkens and assumes a 
sherrv-like flavour and colour. This operation should be carried out with great 
care in order to prevent overheating and excessive loss of alcohol. The light 
and strengthened citrus wines are aged in plain oak barrels between 27° and 32° C. 
The wines stored at these temperatures have a pleasant flavour after as short 
a storage period as seven months. 


Spirits and brandy. 

In preparing citrus spirits and brandy, sufficient sugar is added to obtain 
a wine containing approximately 10 per cent, alcohol by volume: about 120 
grams of sucrose per litre of fermented juice. Kxcess sugar may yield a brandy 
of less aroma and flavour, and therefore the amount of sugar to be added should 
be kept to a minimum necessary for the recovery of the alcohol. 

Before distilling, the cloudy wine is skimmed and siphoned from the yeast 
sludge, otherwise a brandy with a yeasty taste and odour is obtained. 

The still employed by these research workers was constructed mainly for 
laboratory use its efficiency is lower than that of stills used in commerce. 
The fractionating column consists of a copper pipe 7.6 cm. in diameter and 
about 3 meters high. In the normal distillation column, carbon Raschig rings 
were used in place of the conventional plate and bubble caps. A separator 
served to return part of the condensate and wash ascending vapours. 

The grapefruit juice used was extracted from cannery waste left in the 
preparation of grapefruit for canning. The product when aged in small oak 
kegs of 3 to 5 gallon capacity, previously treated with ethyl alcohol vapour 
and then steamed, acquires a palatable taste. 

The product aged in charred barrels possesses a whisky taste and appears 
to age more rapidly than the brandy in plain oak barrels. 

Neither grapefruit or orange brandy has an aroma or taste suggestive 
of the fruit of origin. However, some tasters were able to detect an orange 
flavour in orange brandy. Grapefruit and orange brandies differ from one 
another, the former having a characteristic taste and arome. 


Tabl,e VI. — Yield of grapefruit brandy upon addition of different amounts 
of sucrose to the pace prior to fermentation (v. hoesecke and collaborators). 


No 


1 < Inginal ! 

Brix of the 

Sucrose j 
added jjramHj 
per 
litre 

Bnx after 
adding 

Temp 
of fermen 
latum 
°C 

Alcohol 
m mash 

Yield of 100 

1 l*roof 

Braudy 



juice | 

sucrose 

Vol 

1 litres/ 

— _ 

— 

- 

1 -- 

-— 

hectolitres 

X . 


9 5 

1 

o 

_ 

2 \ 

3*5 

76 



0 4 

120 ! 

19 2 

24 i 

10 0 

177 

14 . 


97 

6 

MM 

20 

7 4 

14 8 
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Cordials. 

In the preparation of citrus cordials, citrus spirits are used as a base with 
the addition of sugar syrup and oil expressed from the peel of the fruit. A 
better product is obtained from citrus spirits than from ordinary molasses 
alcohol. Citrus cordials contain 33 per cent, alcohol by volume and approx¬ 
imately 37 per cent, total sugars to which is added the essential oil obtained 
from the peel (cold-pressed). The mixture is allowed to stand for a week at 
about 27 0 to 30° C, it is then filtered and left to age in glass containers. 

Tangerine, lime, lemon and orange cordials are prepared in a similar manner; 
the essential oils of the respective fruits are added. 


Market possibilities. 

The possibility of obtaining alcoholic citrus beveragevS (wines, brandies, etc.) 
having a characteristic aroma and flavour, and appealing to the public, gives 
a considerable impetus to his industry. 

Although Loeskcke and his collaborators in their study speak of certain 
citrus wines having a taste and odour ressembling sherry and Sauterne wines, 
it would be a mistake to compare the typical wines and spirits obtained from 
the grape with those prepared from citrus or other fruits, which should also 
be specially labelled for the market, according to the t>pe of beverage 


Table VII. — (itrus industry. 

I. — First grade fruits for export and direct consumption. 

II. — First and second grade fruits. 

[A) Extraction of the juice for the concentration and preparation of 

non-alcoholic beverages, marmelades, jellies, etc. 

(B) Residual juice intended for alcoholic or other fermentations. 

Extraction of the residual essential oils, terpenes. 
Extraction of pectin, and the preparation of pro¬ 
ducts for cattle food. 

Production of ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol and 
acetone. 

(x) Extraction of the oil by pressure or 
l solvents Refining - Cold extrac- 

j tion of the oil m vacuo — Distilla- 

Seeds. tion - Polymerisation of the oil for 

J industrial purposes, 

f (2) Utilization of the oil cakes* fuel, 
fertilizer, etc. 


(1) 
l (2) 

(C) Pressed j (3) 
cakes. < 

i (4) 
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HI, — Sound second and third grade fruits and residual juice - Preparation 
of various alcoholic beverages. 

(/I) Inoculation of the juice - Sweetening - Fermentation - Filtering 
aging - Fermenting - Different methods of treatment - Classi¬ 
fication of the wines - Storage. 

(B) Distillation of the wines - Brandy - Cognac - Citrus cordials - 

Treatment - Maturation - Fermentation. 

(C) Utilization of the by-products (see Il-C). 

(D) Citrus beers and various mixed beverages. 

IV. — Second and third grade fruits of any kind for the production of indus¬ 
trial alcohol, pectin, citric acid - Utilization of the by-products 
(see II-C). 

The following table shows in schematic form the processes required from 
which it may seen that it would be a considerable advantage to combine the 
industry of the preparation of citrus alcoholic beverages wdth that of citrus 
fruits in general. 

In this way, a more complete utilization of the juice of second grade fruit 
as well as cannery w T aste for the production of deterpenized citrus oils obtained 
from selected citrus fruits of superior quality. Good quality alcohol obtained 
from citrus juice could advantageously compare with that prepared from mo¬ 
lasses and starch, as a brandy, cognac etc. and as a hydro-alcoholic solvent for 
citrus oils, it could be effectively utilized for impioving fermented beverages 
or citrus beverages having a low' alcohol content (3-4 %) or giving beverages 
with a high alcoholic content, besides improving the taste, aroma and keeping 
qualities. It would also be possible to put on the market, as well as the 
different varieties of fermented drinks, a new type, prepared from citrus or 
other fruits, with a more or less high alcoholic content maintaining more effec¬ 
tively the aroma and oligo-energizmg elements (vitamins), in this way, beverages, 
both palatable and better from a hygienic point of view, could be prepared. 


Export. 

With regard to the production of fermented and concentrated citrus juices 
for export, having a good alcoholic fermentation and maintaining as far as 
possible their characteristic odour and taste, reference is here made to (1) the 
processes oi sterilization and purification of the juices without heat Seitz and 
Seitz Bohi by clarification under pression of CCb, preferably mixed w r ith N, 
(2) the use of an inert atmosphere during the preparation of the product, 
{3) the use of the oligodynamic action of silver or the catadynic process of 
the fermented juices to be frozen or concentrated, either in vacuum }(Ange- 
luci apparatus) (1) or by the removal of the water treated by the catadynic 
process as sterile ice. The use of catadynic process may also be (suitable for 
preserving citrus wines. The application of supersonant waves, wdiich has 
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been successfully advocated in the purification, homogenization, the separation 
of excess citric acid crystals, etc., affords an integral maintenance in the must 
of the organoleptic and alimentary values, and the obtention of very palatable 
wines. 

Besides these modern processes, it should be noted that various types 
of citrus wines may also be obtained by the slow fermentation method in 
closed receptacles, chiefly by using Saccharomyces apiculatus . Some yeasts like 
Tomlopsis daitila can ferment sugar 20 times as quickly as ordinary yeasts. 
By using different processes of activation of the organisms which cause the 
alcoholic fermentation, capable of giving the same yield in alcohol in an unit 
time at an appreciably lower temperature, it is possible to obtain good qual¬ 
ity citrus wines. 

In the same way, it is also possible to bring about alcoholic fermentation 
with a type of yeast (“ frigolevure ”) which belongs to the Saccharomyces genus, 
and which at a temperature of -t- 6° C has a " fermenting activity ” decidedly 
superior to that of yeasts not resistant to cold, which from a practical point 
of view is important and affords the possibility of obtaining citrus wines with 
different characteristics to those prepared by normal fermentation 

A pleasant beverage incorrectly called " grape beer ” may be prepared from 
grapes, in the same way, citrus beers of varying types but all very palatable 
may be produced. 

Fait of the barley or hop malt, which is often substituted by other cereals 
or sweetened substances, could, in taking the necessary precautions be replaced 
Irs concentrated citrus juice, and thus several types of beverages having a 
weak fermentation, or strong fermentation in the vintage tubs could be obtain¬ 
ed (Narthou process). 

In conclusion, it should be noted that in this article many other industrial 
possibilities occurring in the treatment of citrus wines having a high alcohol 
content (such as those applied to wines of the grape type have not been 
taken into consideration, also the preparation on a commercial scale of cordials 
made from bitter oranges (bitter type, Curasao, etc) which complete the possi¬ 
bilities of the utilization of citrus fruits in this branch of industry. 

G. vStamp\. 
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Hot Countries The Congress will be held at Paris from 20 to 25 September, T937. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the Secretariat of the Congress, 4T, Rue 
de la Bienfaisance, Paris ( 8 °) President* Mr Edouard de Warren; Secretary General 
Mr. A. Fauchere 
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Medicinal plants. 

The International Federation for the development of tiie production, 

UTILIZATION AND COMMERCE OF MEDICINAL, AROMATIC AND SIMILAR PLANTS — The 
International Federation for the development of the production, utilization and com¬ 
merce of medicinal, aromatic and similar plants has issued the following invitation to 
its members; the text is here reproduced in full 

Invitation to participate in a conference of the Permanent Exenttive Committee 
and the International Central Committee, which will take place at Fans on 20 and 
21 September, 1937. 

Monday, 20 September. 1037 10 a m — Meeting of the Executive Committee 
and the Central International Bureau at the Faculty of Phannan , p Avenue de l'Obser- 
vatoire — 3 p. m — Continuation. 

Tuesday, 21 September, 1037 3 p m General Meeting at the Congress Hall 
at the Exhibition 

A meeting to which ate invited the Members of the International Congress of 
Herbalists and the Members of the Centre of Technical and Economic Documentation 
on medicinal and aromatic plants 

Resolution to be decided — Report on the position of the question on standard¬ 
isation — Report on manures, etc 

22, 23, 24 September Cnngnv 9 of the French Herbalist*. 

Congress to which are irnited The Members of the International Federation for 
the de’selopment of the production, utilisation and commeiee ot medicinal, aromatic 
and similar plants 

D K 


Agriculture in tropical countries. 

Award of the Maynard Ganea Ram Prize — In 1925, the late Sir Ganga 
Ram, Kt, C 1 E , M V O , R B , with this well-known generosity, gave the Punjab 
Government the sum of Rs 25,000 for the endowment of a prize to the \alue of 3 000 
rupees - called the Ma\nard Gamra Ram Prize - to be awarded even three \ears for 
a discovery or an invention, or some new practical method which will tend to increase 
agricultural production in the Punjab on a profitable basis The tompetition is open 
to persons of all nationalities Government officials are also eligible 

The first award which was due in 1020 was made in 193 t to Dr Barber, late 
imperial Sugar Expert, for his research work which resulted in the production of Coim¬ 
batore .sugarcane. During the last five years no further awards were made in conse¬ 
quence of the lack of suitable entries The 1932 award lias no a been made by the 
Administrative Committee to Mr. Miller Brownlie, Late Agricultural Engineei to the 
Government, Pubjab, for his invention of a vSlip strainer for increasing water supply 
derived from bores sunk in the opeu w r ells This strainer has the particular advantage 
that it is not affected bv alkaline .sub-soil water- a defect from which many of the 
earlier metal strainers suffer The new strainer is also less expensi\c than the former 
types iti use It has been tested now for eral years 111 a considerable number of 
wells and has given excellent results By its use, owners of well irrigated lands can 
increase the output of w r ater from their w r ells Consequently, a larger area of land may 
be cultivated with wells so equiped and a greater range of profitable crops obtained 

The 1935 priw- was awarded by the Administrative Committee to R S I* Jm 
Chand Jvuthra. IAS, Professor of Botany, Punjab Agricultural College, Lyallpur, 
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for his new method of treating wheat seed in order to prevent attacks by a crypto* 
gantic disease called Loose Smut. This disease is present in most regions of the pro¬ 
vince and causes considerable loss to farmers, The old method of treatment involved 
the use of a thermometer and skill and accuracy were necessary in raising water to 
the temperature sufficient to kill the spores of the disease inside the wheat grain and 
yet not damage the germinating power of the seed. Consequently this method was 
uncertain when carried out by unskilled workers By R. S. L. Jai Chand Luthra’s 
method, the use of a thermometer is rendered unnecessary The wheat seed to be 
treated is merely soaked in water at ordinary temperature for four hours in the morn¬ 
ing of a summer's clay. The soaked grain is then spread in the sun until it is thor¬ 
oughly dry. Experiments have shown that this treatment is effective in controlling 
the disease without damaging the gemnnative power of the seed. It can also be 
safelv carried out by unskilled workers. 

Entries for the next award .should reach the Director of Agriculture, Punjab, Lahore 
on or before 3? December, 1038. 

J L 
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Vact W Ros\m, Zemcdcibka (La pratique agricole). Thrineves, 103O. 

This work, the author of which is the Director of the Institute for the organisation 
of labour in agriculture in Czechoslovakia, contains the results obtained from a wide 
experience of over half a century in the field of agriculture In 460 pages, this con¬ 
cisely written and profusely illustrated book, .supplies the Czechoslovakian farmer with 
all the information which is now indispensable for the solving ot the various problems 
which may arise on his farm. 

This work therefore, constitutes a very valuable guide to the practical farmer. 

Ct R. 

IzonsaroF K. R. La mecamsation de Vagntullure bulqare en function de la struc¬ 
ture a^rmre de la Bulgane 139 pp. Diss. Leipzig 103b. 

Agriculture in Bulgaria, which from the point of view of its natural and geogra¬ 
phical conditions is in a fairly favourable position, is characterised by the following 
peculiarities 

(1) The greater part of the landed property 7 is made up of small and medium- 
sized farms This svstem presents certain advantages in that it ensures social stability 
but is also detrimental in that there is a tendency 7 for landed property to be increas¬ 
ingly" broken up 

(2) Bulgarian agriculture is characterised by 7 its system of family 7 fanning, 
the work being practically^ exclusively carried out by T members of the family, who 
are generally 7 very numerous and have to be supported by the proceeds from the 
farm, in fact, there is no possibility of their being employed in any other branch of 
national activity. 


(*) Under this heading arc included sh< rt sj’nop&os of hooks received for review. 
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(3) Fof want of capital, and in debt owing to the world economic crisis, the 
buying power of Bulgarian agriculture began to decrease very considerably, and there¬ 
fore agricultural equipment, which would be extremely useful, can only be obtained 
in an insufficient quantity and at irregular intervals. An inventory of the year 1031 
gives a brief account of the degree to which this machinerv is employed 

According to these figures, the total number oi machines used in Bulgaria is* 


Tractors.Number 1,617 

Ploughs. » 370,000 

Harrows. » 41,760 

Rollers . . *. » 2,824 

Seed drills . » 7,131 

Mowing machines. » 173 

Horse rakes . » 324 

Harvesters. » 7,820 

Threshers. » 3,305 

Sorting machines . » 7,370 

Maize huliers. » 2T,2ii 

Simple machines for treating grain . » 110.687 


The value of the capital invested in agricultural machinery and farm implements 
amounts to approximately 2,323 million Levas, which only represents 7 per cent of 
the total capital in Bulgarian agriculture 

As Bulgarian agriculture is based principally on the extensive cultivation of wheat, 
it might be asked whether some change in the present system would not be more 
advantageous to the economic-social structure and adjustment of the country There 
are two pie vailing view-points, the first advocates the organisation of agriculture, 
while the second demands a change in the produce now cultivated 

The author considers that a complete change in the present system of agriculture 
ill Bulgaria should be advocated, in his opinion, only in this way will the pressing 
problem of Bulgarian agriculture be solved and the question of mechanisation satis¬ 
factorily settled If, on the other hand, the second point of view is considered, and 
especially that of scientific organisation of agriculture, the first step should be the 
introduction of the use of modem implements and also labour-saving machinerv. 
But such a complete mechanisation would clash not only with economic-social condi¬ 
tions but al*o with the practical possibilities of agriculture in Bulgaria 


II J II 


Nt ne Forsuhnhgtn in Tteizucht uml Ahstammungdchn Festschrift zuni 60 Geburts- 
tag \on Prof I)r. J I, Duerst. Bern, Veibandsdruckerei A G, 461 p 

This jubilee volume published on the occasion of the foth anniversary of the 
birth of the Director of the Institute of Animal Husbandry and Veterinary Hygiene 
at the University of Berne, Professor J h Duerst, has been drawn up by his former 
pupils and colleagues. It is a very interesting collection of the studies carried out in 
all branches of present day animal husbandry It is not easy, in a brief summary, 
to review all studies given in this work, and therefore only a general summary accord¬ 
ing to the different branches of animal husbandry will be made here 

The book opens with an article on the personality of Prof Duerst and the impor¬ 
tant studies made by him on problems relating to genetics, heredity and also regard- 
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ing the origin of the different breeds and species. Prof. FraTKUR (Louvain) analyses 
tlie genetic oases of the formation of the breeds of domestic animals; Prof. Card as 
(Iassi, Romania) deals with the origin of Rumanian bulls; Prof. Chiodo of the Milan 
University with the origin of the black-spotted cattle [of the Asiago uplands and 
Miss Gromova (Leningrad) discusses the development of the species ovis on the basis 
of craniological .studies. Basing his studies on the bones and statuettes discovered in 
the north of Peru, Prof. HitznKJMFR (Berlin) treats bulldogs, no longer existent in 
ancient Teru. Included in this group of studies arc an article by Prof. Magliano 
(Messina, Italy) on Agrigento goats, and a work by Prof. HtrTT (Cornell University, 
Ithaca) discussing the different chromosomes of poultry. A very important work by 
Prof. v. d. PlyANK (Utrecht University) deals with pathology and heredity; Prof. LK- 
Tard of the Alfort National Veterinary School; irregularity and disease considered as 
ethnical characteristics. 

A considerable number of works dealt with the relation between external environ¬ 
ment, the aptitude of the animal and its constitution. Among these articles mention 
may be made of those by Mr. Jean- B lain, of the Lyon National Veterinary School, 
and Mr. Devos on the value of some French cattle breeds, by the costal angle method 
of Prof. D UERST. Prof. Kissi/n sky (Moscow) has studied the relation between external 
environment and the aptitude of cows to development. Two very important works 
are dedicated to horse-breeding, one by Prof. MaymonE (Rome) discusses the changes 
in type of English thoroughbreds, which have occurred in consequence of the training 
at high speed over short distances, and Dr. Magerl (Munich) gives a brief account 
on the estimation of the work capacity of horses by means of mensuration and output 
tests. Dr Krizenecky (Brno) analyses the characteristics of prolifieity common to 
the economic characteristics of the pig. Dr. Podhrodsky (Brno) gives a review of the 
production curves of animals, recording that the production of non-living matter follows 
a curve in the form of S Mr. Sc hnetter gives a summary of the objectives and work 
in the estimation of mountain cattle. Prof. Kucer\ (Brno) examines the problems 
of research work on constitution and internal secretion. 

The volume also contains some .studies of a more or less theoretical character 
on other ditferent branches of physiology and concludes with a list of theses drawn up 
in the Institute of Prof. DuERST from jqro to 1036 and the publications ol Prof 
DuERS'r himself. 

1 $ M. 

Cor^o siipeviovc d is^icne teenua del latic ahmeniave — Published under the direction 
of the Milan Royal University, Milan, 25 April-5 May, 1036 Edi/Joni S. A, P. P. I. A., 

66 (> pp. 

This higher course of hygiene and dairying technique compiled by well-known 
experts of the Italian scientific world shows the importance of one of the greatest and 
most difficult problems of alimentation, and the value attached to this question. This 
course is based on vital questions of a- scientific and technical character of national 
importance It represents the beginning of an extensive activity which is being 
organized in accordance with the instructions given by the Fascist Government and 
the relative laws passed. As the milk problem is closely connected with questions of 
a health and demographic order, this course is also of interest to the officials of public 
administrations charged with the sanitary control of this important food. It is obvious, 
however, that it is impossible to completely cover such a vast study in this prelimin¬ 
ary course, comprising some twenty lessons, although they have been drawn up by 
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well-known professors and supplemented by practical demonstrations and visits of 
considerable documentary value. 

This preliminary, comprehensive and systematic course held in Italy is chiefly 
of informative value and is essentially directed towards a greater extension of Italian 
culture, with possibilities of considerable success as has been the case with the oldest 
and most celebrated institutions carried out on similar lines in other countries. 

The higher course of hygiene and food technique comprises a wide curriculum of 
17 lessons and 4 conferences concluding with the Regulation of the hygienic control of 
milk intended for direct consumption. 

The first lesson is drawn up by H E. Filippo BoTTazi of the Italian Academy 
and deals with the Chemical and nutritive properties of milk; this lesson includes the 
characteristics of milk, formation, of milk and its composition, chemical characteristics, 
protides of milk, lipides, glucides, vitamins, and enzymes, mineral substances (salt), 
milk aS colloidal system, the digestion of milk, milk as a food, milk in infant feeding, 
milk as an adult food, economic importance of milk consumption, and the importance 
of dairying studies to Italy, 

The second leason prepared by Prof. Antonio Pirocchi, professor of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry and Hygiene, Director of the Experiment Station of Animal Husbandry at the 
Faculty of Agriculture of the Milan Royal University, discusses the influence of the 
breed , environment and other factors on the production and yield of dairy cattle , by con¬ 
sidering both the foreign dairy breeds (Dutch, English, French and Swiss) and the 
Italian species (from the Val d’Aosta, the Fombardy brown alpine breed, Emilian, 
Forli breed, the black or Pisa breed, and the Garfagnina breed) and the factors which 
influence the quality and quantity of the milk mezological conditions, influence of the 
seasons, cattle breeds, individual aptitudes, lactation, time elapsed since calving, 
milking, sexual life, feeding and finally, morphological, physiological and genealogical 
selection functioning of the udder, rational feeding, improvement of mezological 
conditions 

Prof Dino Dk Nai of the Institute of Veterinary Hygiene of the Milan Royal 
University, discusvses the Hygiene of dairy animals and their stabling, and more partic¬ 
ularly general aspects, objectives in animal hygiene, factors contributing to animal 
hygiene, feeding, movement, life of the young animals in the field, cleanliness of the 
stables in general, their situation, their position in the cow-house, cubic area, ventila¬ 
tion and lighting in the stable, types and characteristics of stables, construction material, 
fittings and services attached to the stable, hygiene of the animals, prophylaxis of 
contagious diseases, protective measures against tuberculosis, protective measures 
against mastitis, protective measures against contagious abortion 

The fourth lesson deals with the Control of the health condition of cattle , drawn up 
by Prof. Dr Guido Pinzi, President of the Faculty of Veterinary Medicine at the 
Milan Royal University; the following questions are discussed bovine tuberculosis, 
ovine tuberculosis, Brucella , its diagnostic and treatment, consequences of foot and 
mouth disease, mastitis, liver rot, and its treatment. 

Mr Giuseppe Sorksi, Chief of the Provincial Agricultural Inspection Service, Milan, 
in the fifth lesson speaks of the Technique of hygiene m milking operations, that is 
the hygiene of the premises, hygiene of feeding, and series of technical practices, prepa¬ 
ration of the cow for milking, the milker and his preparation, receptacles for collectnig 
the milk, the technique of milking and the professional instruction of the milker 

The action of microbes on milk intended for consumption is treated by Prof. Enrico 
Ronz\ni, Director of the Institute of Hygiene at the Milan Royal University, in respect 
of pollution either endogenous or exogenous (caused by coagulative pathogenic micro- 
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organisms, coagulative micro-organisms, micro-organisms which affect the fat content, 
micro-organisms which change the organoleptic characteristics, and organisms which 
alfect the casein), the ebullition and pasteurization of milk is also discussed, practical 
suggestions being given. 

Prof Celestino Gozzi, Director of the laboratory of Bacteriology of the Commune 
of Milan, in the seventh lesson discusses the Bacteriologyc control of milk , and in particular 
control of the number of germs, methods of numbering (direct, indirect, mixed), number¬ 
ing of the leucocytes, the more common genus and difficulty in isolating them, daily 
bacteriological control of liquid milk 

The eighth lesson is prepared by Prof Ernesto BkrTarema, Director of the Insti¬ 
tute of Hygiene at the Royal University, Pavia, and discusses cold and heat in relation 
to the preservation of milk ; special attention is given to the ease with which the alteration 
and pollution of the milk takes place, means of preservation, action of cold on milk, 
application of cold, reactions of milk and the corresponding applications sterilization, 
ebullition, pasteurization 

The collet Hon, filtration, refrigeration and transport of milk are treated in detail in 
the nineth lesson by Prof Dr Elia Savini, Dirccteur of the Experiment Institute of 
Casein Products, Lodi, the following questions are especially dealt with production and 
utilization , production and requirements of milk, average daily consumption of milk 
in any city, milk as a food, liquid milk and the regulations regarding production filtra¬ 
tion, refrigeration, *' cooked ” milk, production and pasteurization. The collection of 
milk comprises milk cans (metal, form, capacity and weight), vats and cisterns, clean¬ 
ing the cans, centres for collection (object and duties, position, interior fittings, organ¬ 
ization), treatment of central filtration, refrigeration, (capillary and fixed refrigerators), 
transport of the pasteurised and refrigerated tnilk. 

The tenth lesson on the chemual control of null is by Prof Angelo D'Ambrosjo, 
Chief of the Chemical Laboratory of the Commune of Milan, it discusses the reactions 
of normal milk, Kr/vrz method, catalase test, chlorine content of milk, reductase 
test, determination of fats and residual dry matter, method for differentiating between 
pasteurized and raw milk, method of Sciikrn-Gorij, of Bkngkn, modifications made 
by D'Ambrosio and the results obtained. 

Dr Antonino Sai # a, Technical Director of the Milan Milk Centre, enlarges more 
particularly on the theme of pasteurization of milk and pasteurizing apparatus in the 
eleventh lesson. 

In the introductory, the A refers to the history, the developments, the tendancies 
and the present object of pasteurizing milk, selection of milk, refrigeration, and re¬ 
in tection, a very concise description is given of apparatus used in the pasteurization of 
milk (the first equipment to be adopted, the Danish pasteurizer, instantaneous pasteuri¬ 
zation, plate apparatus, tubular apparatus), stassanization, the latest type of machinery 
used tor the pavSteurization of milk in the United States, the application of electricity 
to the process of pasteurizing milk, the pasteurization of bottled milk, by heating and 
stopping after filling the bottles General considerations 

The twelfth lesson which supplements the preceding lesson, deals with the preserva - 
Hon and distribution of pasteurized milk intended for alimentary use, and is drawn up by 
Prof. Secoudo Repltto, Chief Chemist of the Genoa Milk Centre; the subjects included 
are. pasteurization and subsequent bottling, the question of bottles, sealing, washing, 
transport and delivery 

In the thirteenth lesson, Prof Dr Alberto Raoazzi, Health Officer Chief Doctor 
of the commune of Milan, Doctor in Hygiene of the Royal University, discusses the 
theme of the organization and the hygienic control of milk, that is standards and methods 
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Of stable control, collection and transport of milk, taking over the milk at the centre 
depot, control of the equipment of the depot, preservation of the milk pasteurised at 
the depot, distribution and preservation for sale, propaganda for increased consumption. 

Dr. Prowido Sacco, provincial Veterinary Surgeon deals in the fourteenth lesson 
with the production of milk for consumption * that is; the upkeep of dairy animals, instruc¬ 
tion for milkers, stables and their maintenance in a hygienic condition, utensils and 
receptacles, bottles, transport control and distribution, relative regulations. 

The fifteenth lesson by Prof. Carlo Foa, Director of the Institute of Physiology 
at the Milan Royal University on the question of How has the production and consump¬ 
tion of milk increased ?, discusses the conditions which favour an increased production 
of milch cows, research work on the value of the proteins in soya in the feed of milch 
cows, direct methods suitable for increasing the direct consumption of milk 

Advocate Casimir Wronowski in the sixteenth lesson refers to the technique of 
propaganda in favour of milk , he discusses- the necessity for propaganda and methods 
of technique, propaganda in the schools, among sports enthusiasts and members of the 
“ Dopolavoro ”, by means of the newspapers, cinema, conferences, lessons and practical 
demonstrations; financial support of the propaganda, and conclusion 

The seventeenth and last lesson is prepared by H. E. Prof. Gianni Pktragnani, 
General Director of Public Health, concerning thfc problem of alimentary milk, and gives 
special attention to the following questions food value of milk, propaganda in favour 
of milk consumption, milk industry and commerce, pathogenic germs found in milk, 
diseases transmissahle by milk (Tuberculosis and braxy disease), medical control of 
> milk, chemical control of milk, the problem of centralization, its consequences, means 
of conveying potable water in the central depots, economic utility of the centralization 
of the milk industry 

Prof Alberto PEPERE concluded the Course with a brief speech. 

The 17 lessons are followed by 4 conferences, the first being held by Mr Giu¬ 
seppe Tai^arico, Parliamentary Deputy, on the theme’ Milk and forage crops (differ¬ 
ences in the composition of milk according to the influence of various factors, relation 
between the milk obtained and the fodder given to the cow, vitamins A and B and forage) 

The second conference also by Mr. Taixarico discusses the value of green feeds , 
and the qualities which should exist in green forage crops (thick foliage, young grass, 
appropriate fertilizing). 

The third conference carried out by Engineer Angelo Ferrari, President of the 
National Fascist Federation of Agriculture and Alimentation discusses the milk industry 
before the sanctions * milk as a factor of resistance, transport possibilities, powdered 
milk, derivatives (butter, cheese, casein and its various uses). 

In conclusion, the fourth conference of Prof. Dr Vittorino Vezzani Parliamen¬ 
tary Deputy, Vice-President of the Corporation of Animal Husbandry and Fisherries 
deals with the economy of the production of alimentary milk (increase in milk production 
in the last 30 years, milk as a food, financial position and economy of farms devoted 
to the production of alimentary milk). 

This series of illustrious names is a sufficient indication of the exceptional value 
of this volume, and on the other hand, the very numerous illustrations and graphs 
expound from an up-to-date point of view die technique of alimentary milk, and makes 
pleasant reading. Some chapters have been compiled with particular care and show 
all that modern technique offers in the field of dairying. This work is not only of very 
considerable importance to Italy but also from an international point of view, as it 
gives a concise and comprehensive picture of the problem of alimentary milk. 

». G, 
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Casaburi, V. — Valon zzaztcme d% pellx vwe e marie Stabilimento Industrie E&i- 
toriali Meridionali, Napoli, 1937, u# PP- 

The skins placed on the market are sometimes damages owing to infections, con¬ 
tagious diseases, abcesses, etc , affecting the living animal Their value is also dimin¬ 
ished by brand markings, scars, etc , and by unskilled manipulation want of precau¬ 
tion in slaughtering, faulty salting, stains, incomplete drying, especially under the 
difficult conditions prevalent in East Africa 

In this work, the A reports the various causes contributing toward a decrease 
in the value of skins skin diseases caused by animal or plant parasites, flies, insects, 
anthrax, etc, various wounds received bv the animal in life brand marks, wounds 
caused by thorns, barbed wire fences, attachment chains in the stable, defects of a 
pathological nature, such as inflammation caused b\ the urine. Continuing his study, 
the author draws attention to the errors made, regarding the quality of the skin, at the 
time of .slaughtering the animal, and the preservation and storage of the skins Var¬ 
ious methods of preservation, by drying and salting are indicated An appendix is 
dedicated to the treatment of rabbit skins The method of control against the para¬ 
sites is noted with indications as to prevention of damage 

This study is both concise and very complete, the text is illustrated with numer¬ 
ous photographs and figures showing the different parasites and the damage they 
cause The Italian Government has widely distributed this book to all the organisa¬ 
tions engaged in animal husbandry, agriculture and veterinary medicine, as well to 
State institutions whose activities lie chiefly in the colonies 
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General works . 

Assemble permanente des presidents des chambrks d'agriculture 5* Ses¬ 
sion Session extraordinaire. 3-4 fevrier 1937. Compte rendu Amiens, Imp. 
nouvelle, 1937. 317 p. 

Cambridge University. Agricultural society magazine 1937. |C am k ri( lge, W. 
Heffer, 1937] b8 P* 

Farmers and settlers* association of New South Wales Report of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the forty-third annual conference held at the Railway institute, 
Sydney, on August 5th-7th, 10th and nth 1936. Sydney, The Land Newspaper, 
1936. 93 P- 

New Zealand dairy board. Twelfth annual report and statement of accounts 
*935-3b. Auckland, Whitcombe & Tombs, [1936]. 60 p. 

Royal agricultural society of England. The journal including the farmer's 
guide to agricultural research, v. 97 London, J. Murray, 193b. 

SCHWEIZERISCHER landwirtschaftlicher verbin J ahresbericht. 1936. Bern, 
Verbandsdruckerei, [1937]* 7 b p. 

Yorkshire agricultural society. Transactions for the year 1936. No. 94. [Lon¬ 
don, Watmoughs 1937 ]* *74 + 49 p. 
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General Agronomy . 

Scheffer, F. Agrikulturchemle. Stuttgart, F. Knke, 1937. (Sammlung chemischer 
und chemisch-techniscker Vortr&ge hrsg. von R. Pununerer. Neue Folge, 
Hft. 35- ). 

v 1. Boden. 1937. 113 p 


Crops of temperate regions . 

British cotton growing association. 32ND annual report for the twelve 
MONTHS ENDING December 3JST, 1936. Manchester, fSherrat and Hughesj, 
1937. 64 p 

Empire cotton growing corporation Report of the administrative council of 
the Corporation .submitted to the 16th annual general meeting on May 25th, 
1937 London, [Waterlow & .Sons], 1937 06 p 

Fkderazione nazionalE dei consorzi ver i/ouvicoi.Tura, Roma. I,e varieta di 
olivo coltivate in Italia. Relazioni delle Commission! tecniche istituite dal Mi- 
nistero deU’agricoltura e delle ioreste per lo studio delle varieta di olivo e degli 
olii di diva prodotti in Italia Roma, Tip. della Federazione italiana dei con¬ 
sorzi agrari, 1937-xvni, 301 p. (Primo contrihuto alia conoscenza delle varieta 
di olivo per frutto da olio e da tavola coPivate in Italia). 

KXapp, E Tascheubucli der Gr&ser Hire Erkennung und Bestimnnmg Bewertung 
und Verwendung Berlin, P. Parev, 1037 *99 P 


Tyapaal ami subtropical crops 

Hutchinson, J and Dalziel, J M. The useful plants of West Tropical Afuca, being 
an appendix to the Flora of West Tropical Airica London, Ci own agents for the 
Colonies, 1937, xn, <*12 p 

Gerritskn, T) Java-Jute en Rosdle Overziclit van tie tnogelijkheden voor cultuur 
en indnstrie Batavia, O Kolff, 1930 ^4 p 

r Java-Jute and Roselle (Hibiscus Sabdariffa) Study of the agricultural and 
industrial possibilities! 

Landint, P 1116 Gubbio, Soe tip « Oderisi > J, 1937. 91 p (Pubblicazioni del- 
lTstituto di Geograha della R Cniversita di Roma Serie \ u° s) 


Hortu ulinn 

'Quinn, G Fruit tree and grape vine pruning A handbook tor fruit and \ine growers 
working under climatic conditions prevailing m temperate Australia 8th ed 
Melbourne, Robertson & Mullens, 1936’ 278 p 

Forestry 

HoutzageRS, G, Het geslacht Populus in verband met ziju beteekenis voor de 
houtteelt. Wageningen, H \ eenman, 1937. V, 266 p 

[Second title in English The genus Populus and its significance in silvi- 
culture] 
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Animal Husbandry 

Bianchini B I/evoluzione della zootecma attra\er.so 1 secoli Compendio storico 
e bibliografico [Roma, ITfbcio nazicmale consorzi past on. Temi, Stab poligra- 
fici Alterocca], 1930 315 p. 

THE HERD IMPROVEMENT REGISTER YEAR BOOK OF THE HOLSTEIN—FRIESIAN ASSO¬ 
CIATION of America Madison, Wis , vol 8, [1936 Waukesha, Wis, Davis- 
Green Corporation] 565 p 

Ubaldi, If Alimentazione razionale dei bovini da latte. Nortne pratiche 2 a ed. 
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PRESENT STATE OF ALEURITES CULTIVATION IN THE 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS (COLONIES, PROTECTORATES, 
MANDATED TERRITORIES) (*) 

In an earlier series of articles on this subject (see this Bulletin Nos 3, 
4 and 5, 1935), a brief outline was given of the results obtained from prelim¬ 
inary cultivation trials in the British Possessions of the Aleurites varieties 
yielding Chinese wood-oil. Later further information came to hand on the 
endeavours made with a view to acclimatising or developing the cultivation 
of tung oil trees in these territories In publishing these recent and not pre¬ 
viously documented data, readers may possibly be able to obtain an accurate 
conception of the present state of this problem 

A — American possessions. 


r. — The Bermudas. 

In 1928, some seeds of Aleurites Fordu were sown at the Paget East 
Experiment Station However, the trees did not succeed and these experiments 
were abandoned. 


2 — British Guiana. 

Aleurites cultivation in this colon}' is still in its infancy A Fordu and 
A montana seed were imported and young plants have been obtained A 
Fordu does not appear suitable for local conditions, however, a few specimens 
of both varieties have been planted in the latentic soils of the Experiment 
Station situated m the north-west district The initial growth of A montana 
is sufficiently satisfactory It is still too early to judge future possibilities 

3 — Jamaica. 

Fifty years ago, some Aleurites montana plants were distributed in the 
regions situated at an altitude varying from 60 to 1,200 metres. Specimens 
were planted in soils of varying composition: alluvial lands, soils rich in lime, etc 


(*) Compiled from information supplied by the different Departments of Agriculture m the 
British Possessions to the Section of Tropical Agriculture at the International Institute o p Agri¬ 
culture, Rome 


Tec. & Xngl. 
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But results were poor and the development of the trees very weak; the specimens 
planted in dry zones completely disappeared. 

In consequence of this setback, it has been decided to abandon the culti¬ 
vation of Aleurites. 


4. — Trinidad and Tobago. 

Experiments on Aleurites cultivation are only of recent occurrence in 
Trinidad and Tobago. These trials, carried out at the St. Clair Experiment 
Station, Port of Spain, began in 1930-31. A Fordii and A. montana were 
the varieties tried. 

The experiments with A . montana gave successful results, while those 
carried out with A . Fordii were a complete failure. 

The seeds were first sown in a nursery, then the young plants were put 
into pots and finally transplanted to their definite position; as regards culti¬ 
vation work, this was limited to harrowing and hoeing; no fertiliser is applied. 

The trees flowered at the end of 19 months, but as yet, no female flowers 
have been noted in the florescences The trees are still too young to give any 
indication as regards their future possibilities. 

B. — African possessions. 


1. — Gold Coast. 

Aleurites cultivation in the Gold Coast is of recent introduction. The first 
cultivation trials were carried out at the two experiment stations of Asuansi 
and Aburi in 1931. 

(a) Experiments carried out at Aburi 

The Aleurites Fordii and A triloba varieties were used in these experi¬ 
ments The plantations have a surface area of only o 25 acres and are estab¬ 
lished on gravelly lateritic soil. The seeds were first sown in the nursery, and 
the young plants were afterwards transplanted Cultivation work is limited 
to hoeing, green manures are applied 

In the beginning, the plants had a rapid growth, which later gradually 
diminished, so that only one tree produced fruit at the end of two years; the 
seeds were imperfectly formed. 

Consequently, Aleurites may only be cultivated as an ornamental tree and 
not as an oil-yielding plant. 

(b) Experiments made at Asuansi. 

These trials were carried out with the Aleurites montana variety only. 

The plantations were established on newly cleared land. The seeds were 
first sown in the nursery and later the young plants were transplanted. Cultiv¬ 
ation work is limited to hoeing. 
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At first the plants showed a satisfactory growth; five flowered in 1934, 
but afterwards died off. At present, only a few trees remain. The trees 
never produced any fruit, 


2. — Kenya. 

(a) History of Aleurites cultivation . 

Aleurites montana and A. Fordii seed were introduced into Kenya for 
the first time in 1922. Seeds of the former variety were obtained from Hong 
Kong, and the latter from Hankow. 

Later, chiefly A. Fordii seeds were sown and consequently, this review 
will deal practically entirely with this variety 

The seeds were sown in August, 1922 at Nairobi at an altitude of about 
1700 metres; in May 1923, the trees had attained a height of from 1 metre 
to 1 75 m. In 1926, growth had increased up to 1 75 m to 2.25 m. Some 
specimens, however, remained stunted. The trees were attacked by an 
Aspidiotus which was controlled by spray preparations. 

In 1927, two of the trees produced fruit and the fruits were forwarded 
to the London Imperial Institute for examination Results showed that the 
oil obtained from these fruits was very similar to the Chinese oil. 

In consequence of these satisfactory results, it was decided to further in¬ 
crease the cultivation of Aleurites in Kenya, and in 1928, additional supplies 
of seed were forwarded from the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, and also from 
Florida. During the two following years, considerable quantities of fresh seed 
were dispatched and distributed among some of the planters. 

In 1932, two new lots of seed collected in June and July, 1931, and m 
June and July, 1932 were sent to the London Imperial Institute. Examination 
of the seeds gave the following results. 

The seeds were clean, dry, sound and without any trace of attacks by 
pests and diseases Their characteristics corresponded to the average observed 
for this variety 

The quality of the oil was satisfactory 

The Department of Forests and the Department of Agriculture forwarded 
questionnaires to the principal planters in the Colony in order to obtain 
information on the results of the trials carried out In general, the replies 
received may be considered as very satisfactory. 

(b) Surface area of the plantations . 

According to the replies received, the plantations of A Fordn in Kenya 
cover an area of approximately 500 or 600 acres; 400 acres are situated in 
the Trans Nzoia district The largest plantation is established at Longleat 
Estate, Kitale; this plantation is approximately 100 acres in area. 

(c) Climate. 

The most suitable districts for Aleurites cultivation in Kenya appear to 
be those situated at an altitude of 'about 2,000 metres, with annual precipit- 
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ations varying from 1,000 to 1,250 mm.; in general, at attitudes over 2,150 tn„ 
the growth of the trees is very poor; when the average annual rainfall is 
under 1,000 mm., the trees tend to die off in the dry season. 

Regions at altitudes under i,8oo metres are not at all suitable, even in 
the districts, such as Kaimosi in particular, where the annual rainfall attains 
1,500, 1,750 mm. and over. 

In many districts, the planters complain of leaf fall during the rains. 
The best development in the dry season is obtained in those districts where 
the rainy season is sufficiently good to afford a requisite storage of moisture 
in the soil 

Strangely enough very heavy rainfall appears to be detrimental to the 
successful cultivation of Aleurites in Kenya, while in the Mississippi region 
where the annual precipitations attain approximately 1,450 mm these trees 
show an excellent development 

(d) Soils. 

There is little information available on the adaptation of soils in Kenya 
to the cultivation of Aleurites Poor soils give unsatisfactory lesults, this is 
also the case with black cotton soils, although in this instance, poor results 
may be due to the climate The plantations in the Trans Nzoia region are 
established mainly on sandy clay soils resulting from the decomposition of 
gneiss and schists The trees planted on the very fertile chocolate-coloured 
soils of Mont Elgon and the Kiambu region did not show any better devel¬ 
opment than those grown in poorer soils 

(e) Growth 

All planters are in agreement as regards the variation in the rate of giowth 
of Aleurites 

Many planters have noted that the trees left in the nurseries have a better 
development than those which are transplanted Piobably the superiority 
of the trees left m situ is due to a more carefully selected position, better 
soil, and perhaps the provision of water during the dry season 

The oldest trees in the Nairobi arboretum are now 13 years and have 
attained a height which varies from 1 qo to 6 50 metres While some of 
these trees show an excellent development, the remainder have more or less 
died off This may have been caused by a succession of several dry years, 
but more probably partly by diseases 

Some of these trees bear fruit fairly regularly, but normally have only a 
poor production 

In other regions of the colony, the rate of growth is extremely poor, on an 
average, the trees increase by thirty centimetres a year. 

The highest rates of growth were reported at Muringato, Nyori (altitude 
2,000 metres, annual precipitations 950 mm ), in this locality, the trees planted 
in 1929 attained an average height of 2 70 metres in 1934, the tallest tree 
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having 5.40 metres. These trees were perfectly healthy and fructified fairly 
abundantly during the year. 

The highest trees of Longleat Estate, Kitale attain 3 metres. 

These were planffed in 1931. 

Mention has already been made of certain trees which suffer from an 
excessive defoliation chiefly during the rainy season. It may be possible that 
this defect is caused by a physiological disease known as “ bronzage 

(f) Cultivation methods. 

The methods of cultivation carried out in Kenya differ entirely from those 
employed in the United States. Thus manures are only occasionally applied 
in the plantation ditches, and practically no attempt has been made to study 
the influence of cover crops on growth. In Kenya, on the other hand, an at¬ 
tempt was made to plant maize in association with Aleurites which appears 
to have caused some damage of a physical and physiological order to the 
plantations. 

Some planters employed green manures, but it seems that the deep work¬ 
ing of the soil may damage the root system of Aleurites, which is very spreading. 

(g) General conclusions . 

The experiments carried out to date in Kenya have shown that, generally 
speaking, Aleurites Fordii is not suitable for the conditions prevalent in the 
Colony. The reason for this is not clear; in fact, the climate appears to re¬ 
semble - with the exception of the absence of snow and frosts - that of certain 
regions in China where this tree grows Possibly the trees suffer from the 
brevity of the hours of insolation, in Kenya. 

Figures are not yet available for the yields in fruits in the plantations 
which have been established at least five years The yields of isolated trees, 
arrived at the period of fructification, ate not very encouraging, but, on the 
other hand, these trees for the greater part are growing in regions which are 
not very suitable for Aleurites. 

The general standard of Aleurites cultivation is low, an experimental 
plantation of 10 acres lias been established at Kitale with a view to ascertaining 
whethei a more intensive cultivation, together with improved methods of cul¬ 
tivation, may produce better results. 

It is considered that the marked differences in development observed in 
Kenya may be due to genetic variations noted in other countries. Grafting 
trials are being attempted. 

In any case, taking into consideration the results obtained up to date 
in the experimental plantations, the establishment of new plantations of A. 
Fordii is not advisable; however, it is quite possible that within a few years, 
the results obtained in the Trans Nzoia region may make this assertion less 
positive. 

It is considered that more extensive trials in the cultivation of A. mon- 
tana, A. moluccana , and perhaps A. cordaia should be carried out. 
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The few experiments already made have shown that the Kenya climate 
is more suitable fox A, montana than A. Fordii. This is shown by the A . 
Montana planted in the Kisfim grove, in the Kalcamega forest, which at two 
years old had attained a height of approximately 4 # metres and were in 
flower. The Kisfim grove is situated at an altitude of 1,700 metres, and the 
average annual precipitations amount to 1,750 mm. 

Three or four Aleurites Montana are also to be found in the Nairobi arbor¬ 
etum. These trees have an excellent appearance and fructify well. 

The information received from other regions of the colony indicate that 
A . montana thrives exceedingly well where A , Fordn vegetates and dies off. 

An A, moluccana specimen planted in 1927 at the Scott Agricultural Labo¬ 
ratories, Nairobi, grew vigorously at an altitude of approximately 1,900 metres 
with annual precipitations of 1,000 mm. At 8 years old the tree had attained 
a height of about 6 metres and produced an abundance of fruit. The data 
obtained from other regions indicate that there are still other A. moluccana 
trees showing an excellent development * even in mediocre soils. Considering 
its exuberant growth, this variety could possibly be used for grafting . 4 . Fordn . 

The cultivation of Aleurites cordata is not considered possible in Kenya. 

3. — Mauritius. 

Some years ago, the cultivation of Aleurites Fordii in Mauritius Island was 
begun. At first, the trees grew well, but later were damaged by cyclones and 
hurricane winds which consequently caused the Agricultural Services to abandon 
all attempts at the propagation of this variety in the Island. 

4. — Nyasaland. 

Cultivation trials on Aleurites in Nyassaland began in 1928. Aleurites 
Fordii and As montana were the varieties adopted. As a general tule, the 
trees of the first variety succeed better at an altitude exceeding 1,150 metres, 
while those pertaining to the latter variety prosper chiefly at an altitude under 
1,150 m. For both varieties the average annual precipitations must amount 
to 900 to 1,400 mm. The trees appear to be adaptable to different soils, but, 
prefer deep, clayey, red soils with a good drainage. At the time of planting, 
circular ditches are dug, 60 cm. in depth, and 60 cm in diameter. As a rule, 
cultivation work is limited to the sowing of cover plants between the rows of 
Aleurites and the arrangement of the ground in terraces as a means of control¬ 
ling erosion. Indore comport, farm manure, wood ash, at the rate of 3 tons, 
10 tons and 3,000 lbs. respectively, are utilised as fertilizers every two years. 
The seeds are always sown in nurseries, the young trees being later transplanted 
to their permanent position. A . Fordn trees begin to bear fruit at the end of 
four years (first fructification in 1932) and A. montana at the end of two 
years (first fructification in 1933). The fruits are picked up from the ground 
when they are dry. The floweiing season starts at the beginning of October 
and fructification towards the end of the same month. Yields in fruits vary 
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very considerably; from i lb. to 33,5 lbs. of fruit per tree. In the following 
table the characteristics of the fruits obtained are noted according to the 
analyses made at the London Imperial Institute. 



AUuntes Fordii 

.4 Montana 

Montana 
(fruits from 
a special tree) 

Total weight of the fruit in gins . . 

24 00 to 35 66 



Number of seed per fruit. 

3 22 to 4 40 


— 

Weight of the seed in gins . ... 

3 05 tO 4 24 . 

2 59 

2 68 

Percentage of tegument. 

42 90 to 5 8 10 

— 

— 

Percentage of seed. 

41 90 to 57 10 

— 

— 

Percentage of kernel in the seed . . . 

56 10 to 63 40 

61 90 

63 10 

Moisture content of the kernel .... 

4 40 to 5 30 

5 10 

5 Bo 

Oil content of the kernel. 

49 80 to 57 00% 

60 70 % 

61 20 % 


It is evident from the experiments made up to date that excellent results 
can be obtained from Aleurites montana under the conditions described earlier 
in this article. On the other hand, the A . Fordu trials were less successful; 
on the whole yields were poor and the trees were attacked by noxious insects 
or leaf diseases. 


5 - — Uganda. 

The first experiments in Aleurites cultivation date back to 1929. At this 
period a small consignment of A. Fordu and A. montana seed was received 
from the Amani Station. The seeds were sown at Kampala and nine specimens 
of A. Fordu and one of A. montana resulted. In the beginning, the plants 
grew well, they attained a height of 1.20 m. in two years, but later started 
to decline and are now in a much poorer condition than in 1932. 

The largest amount of Aleuntes Fordii seeds were introduced into the 
country from Kenya in 1931. These were sown at Kampala, Bukalasa and 
Serere The seeds germinated badly. Only 26 plants were obtained out of 
of the 174 seeds sown at Serere, at Bukalasa, where probably the same amount 
of seed was sown, 25 plants resulted. At present the Serere trees have only 
attained a height of 60 cm.; at Bukalasa and Kampala, the plants grew r well 
to begin with; in 1933 they were already 60 cm. high; but subsequently their 
development stopped and at present their height is only 75 cm. 

In June, 1933. A . montana , seeds were sown at Serere; these seeds resulted 
in plants whose growth was as equally unsatisfactory. 

The experiments were carried out on soils of different types: at Kampala 
on heavy clay soils; at Serere the experimental plantations were established on 
a hillside with flinty soil; at Bukalasa, the plantations were also situated on a 
slope in the regions having fertile soil. 

As all the experiments carried out were unsuccessful, it appeals to be defin¬ 
itely established that the climatic conditions of these regions (average maximum 
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temperature, 27.5 0 C; average minimum temperature, 15.5 0 C average annual 
rainfall, 1,000 to 1,250 mm.) at an altitude of 1,200 m. are entirely unsuitable 
for these varieties. 

A certain number of Aleurites triloba were also extensively planted. This 
variety, of a more tropical nature, could perhaps be utilised for obtaining drying 
oil; some trees established at Entebbe have already produced fruit. 

6 . — Rhodesia. 

Experiments in the cultivation of Aleurites For Hi and A. Montana have 
been carried out in Northern Rhodesia. 

a) Cultivation trials with A. Fordii. 

The Department of Agriculture has undertaken experiments in the Abercorn 
and Mazabuka regions. 

Specimens were planted at Abercorn five years ago (in 1931); the experiment 
plantation covered a surface area of two and a half acres, of which only half an 
acre was irrigated. The germination and growth were satisfactory during the 
first year. Consequently, the trees in the non-irrigated zone withered every 
year during the dry season. The trees in the irrigated plot showed a .slightly 
better development, the highest tree at present attains a height of 1.50 111. This 
experiment was made in a zone situated at an altitude of 1,650 metres, with an 
average annual rainfall of 1,150 mm. from September to May. 

At Mazabuka, trials were carried out in a region at an altitude of 1,050 metres, 
the average annual rainfall occurring from September to May amounting to 770 
mm. Specimens were planted three years ago (in 1933). This experiment was a 
complete failure; the trees withered every year during the dry season, and at 
present scarcely reach a height of 0.65 m. 

(b) Cultivation trials with Aleurites montana. 

These experiments were successful. The trees planted four years ago at 
Mazabuka have attained a height of approximately 2.30 metres and flower pro¬ 
fusely. It should be noted, however, that germination was difficult. 

7. — Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

According to the reply of the' director of agricultural research in Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, no attempt is made at the cultivation of Aleurites in this 
country. 


8. — Tanganyika. 

Acclimatisation trials with Aleurites in Tanganiyka were carried out in the 
uplands of the south, in the Iringa Province and at the Amani Station. 
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(a) Experiments carried out on the uplands of the south 

These trials began in 1927; during the 1927-32 period, seeds of Aleurites Fordii 
and A. montana were distributed to the European planters of the Northern, Tanga 
and Western Provinces. According to information obtained, these trials failed 
everywhere* excejpt in the Western Province. It is considered that the unsuc¬ 
cessful results are partly due to faulty cultivation methods, chiefly in trans¬ 
planting the specimens from the nurseries to the plantation; but, taken as a 
whole, this failure is so definite, that it may be inferred that soil conditions are 
unsuitable. 

In the Western Province, the situation appears to be better Near Uvinza 
there is a plantation of approximately 50 acres, established in 1932 which is in a 
flourishing condition The trees have a height of 1 50 to 2 m ; some specimens 
even attain a height of 2.5 metres. They are healthy, flower abundantly and 
produce fruit Consequently, it is considered that the results obtained are suf¬ 
ficiently promising to continue cultivation trials on a fairly large scale 

(b) Experiments carried out in the Innga Province. 

Trials were initiated in 1927-28. Seeds of Aleurites Fordn were distributed to 
the Mufiudi, Dabaga, Nguruhe, Ifunda and Lumpembe regions 

In general, the results were mediocre or even nil. In the Mufindi region 
there are still some trees to be found in the tea zone, they are about seven years 
old and attain a height of two metres; in 1936, one or two flowers were seen 

At Dabanga no living trees are now to be found. 

At Nguruhe the results were also negative; two trees are still in existence 
on the Egger farm, they are 2.50 metres in height, but are not in a satisfactory 
condition 

At Eumpembe none of the trees obtained from the original seeds are still 
living. 

In 1930, experiments were again begun Mr. Hayward sowed seeds taken 
from the two varieties A Fordn and A. montana near Njombe The results 
were not successful and, at the end of several years, none of the trees had attained 
a normal height 

A second series of experiments was commenced at Lupembe in 1931, at the 
end of four years, the trees did not appear to show any future possibilities In 
1934, heavy applications of fertilizers were tried, immediately renewed develop¬ 
ment took place and the trees flowered and bore fruit 

In I 9 JJ» - 4 . montana , seeds were sown at Iheme Only four seeds germin¬ 
ated; the plants were transplanted in January, 1934 At present, the trees have 
only grown one or two feet 

From the above, it would appear that there is no possibility of any future 
for Aleurites in this region. It is true that they are treated as forest trees as in 
China. The only positive results obtained were in consequence of heavy ap¬ 
plications of manure. 

However, mention should be made of one case which was completely suc¬ 
cessful. The case of a five acre plantation situated 120 miles east of Kigoma 


* 7ei.8 Ingl. 
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and established in 1932. An excellent method of plantation was followed. The 
plants were placed in ditches 90 x 120 cm, filled with soil rich in humus. After 
wards no special cultivation work was carried out, but the trees have now attain¬ 
ed a height of 2.50 m. to 3.30 m., flower profusely and produce fruit. The 
Department of Agriculture of Tanganyika Territory has requested the despatch 
of seed of Chinese origin to this zone in order to carry out further trials. 

(c) Experiments carried out at the Amam Experiment Station. 

Trials commenced in 1928. Plantations were established at altitudes vary¬ 
ing from 500 m. to 1100 m. The plants still exist, but have not shown much 
development. One or two, however, have produced a few flowers. 

In 1929, A . montana seeds of Chinese origin were sown in nurseries, two 
plants which were kept in the nursery had a normal development and flowered 
freely at the end of three years and have now attained a height of 3 to 4 metres. 
The transplanted specimens grew equally w'ell. The seeds obtained from the 
local trees are sown every year and show a good development. 

This trial cultivation is important as English markets accept A. montana 
oil quoting 95 per cent, of the price paid for A. Fordtt oil. 

9. - - Togo (British Mandate). 

Experiments in Aleurites cultivation were taken up m 1931 These trials 
only included the Aleurites montana variety and were carried out at the Kpeve 
Experiment Station. The position of the plantation was chosen on rich alluvial 
soil, the seeds were .sown in the nursery and the young plants transplanted, cultiv¬ 
ation work was limited to digging in occasionally grass growing w r ild; no fertil¬ 
izers w’ere applied. The Jesuits obtained were very poor, in fact, the majority 
of the plants died off during transplanting. Only one tree flowered, but did not 
bear truit. 


10. — Union of South Africa. 

In seeking a species suitable for growing in the arid soils of the subtropical 
regions. South African farmers turned their attention, for the first time, to Aleu¬ 
rites. But it has not yet been ascertained whether Aleurites is actually suitable 
for the<e conditions, although it has been proved that it flourishes in more fertile 
and well cultivated soils. At present, therefore, it is considered that Aleurites 
is particularly indicated in the lower and middle Transvaal and in Natal, where 
land is cheap and w r bere there is no question of being able to produce more 
perishable products. 

(a) Area under cultivation. 

There are some fairly large plantations on the coast of Natal and Zululand, 
in certain regions of Swaziland and in the north-east of the Tiansvaal. 

A trial plantation was also established at Uitenhage in Cape Province, but 
no information is as yet available regarding the results obtained. At the Rhodes 
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fruit farm, which is situated at Oroot Dr akenstein there is a fairly extensive plant* 
ation and the trees appear to have become well adapted to local conditions. 

According to data received, 203 acres appear to be under Aleurites cultiva¬ 
tion, but the exact figure must be higher as information regarding all the plant¬ 
ations is not available. 

It is estimated that there are a little over 20,000 trees cultivated, including 
2,000 seedlings in the nursery ready for transplanting. The age of the trees cul¬ 
tivated ranges from one to four years, however, it may be considered that in the 
Union there are some trees which are at least six yeais old. 

(b) Aleurites species cultivated in South Africa. 

The best known variety in the Union is Aleurites moluccana , in fact, this 
variety has been cultivated for some considerable time as an ornamental tree in 
the streets of many towns on the Natal coast and in east Transvaal as a wind¬ 
break and garden tree. Consequently, some excellent specimens are to be found 
at Barberton and Durban. 

The cultivation of two other varieties, A. Fordn and* A montana , was also 
introduced. However, A montana is not so widely diffused as the former variety, 
owing to its greater susceptibility to cold and frost. 

(c) Soil and climate . 

According to information received it appears that Aleurites plants grow well 
in well-drained soils. The best results have been obtained with deep, sandy and 
slightly clayey soils in those regions where the annual rainfall amounts to or ex¬ 
ceeds 750 mm , and where light frosts occur. 

(d) M ultiphcahon . 

Three methods of propagation are adopted in the commercial plantations: 

(1) Sowing directly in the plantation. This method is impracticable 
in the Union owing to costs, losses caused b\ the depredations of locusts and 
termites and the difficulty of providing the young .seedlings with the constant 
attention required. This method is only employed in small plantations. 

(2) Sowing in the nursery. The seedlings are first set in beds 10 to 15 cm. 
apart in all directions, they are left in the beds until attaining a height of 22 or 
30 cm. The seedlings are then replanted in rows one metre apart, the plants 
being set 40 cm. apart. Here they are left until the winter. They are then 
transplanted, during the period of airested vegetation, when the plants have 
shed their leaves. 

By this method, it is possible to plant whenever climateric conditions are 
favorable. 

The method is also suitable when fresh seed is imported from China or U. S A., 
which generally arrive in the Union in January or February. The seeds lose their 
germinal power very rapidly; by setting them immediately in the nursery beds, 
and later transplanting the young seedlings m spring there is less danger of loss. 
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(3) Sowing directly in rows in the nursery, without preliminary setting 
in beds. This method is advisable whenever conditions allow, as the supplemen¬ 
tary costs required in preparing the seeds-beds and carrying out the first trans¬ 
planting are avoided. Satisfactory results are obtained in the majority of cases. 


(e) Establishment of the nursery. 

Whenever possible, a sandy soil should be chosen; particular attention 
should also be paid to watering the plants, especially during the three months 
of the germination period. To obtain a good germination, the ground should 
not be excessively watered, as this favours rotting of the seed and the develop¬ 
ment of mould. 

Seed collected in March-April germinate better if sovm as soon as possible 
after harvesting Aleurites plants sown in spring attained a sufficient develop¬ 
ment to be transplanted at the end of summer or at the beginning of winter 
during the period of arrested vegetation 

It is advisable to cover the nursery beds with a light mulch in summer 
in order to temper the heat of the sun 

(f) Selection. 

At the Nelspruit Subtropical Horticultural Research Station it was possible 
to recognize among the young plants several distinct types showing variations 
in bearing, growth, the characters of the leaves and the fruits produced Up 
to the present efforts have been made to maintain and reproduce desirable 
types by sowing seeds obtained from good parent plants Grafting trials have 
been carried out recently, always at the Nelspruit Station It was found that 
the grafting of seedlings during the first season of their existence was much 
easier than with older trees, as the bark of the latter becomes thicker. Ac¬ 
cording to observations made at this Station the seedlings obtained from seed 
sown at the end of winter, in July or August (southern hemisphere) are suitable 
for grafting towards the end of summer, in January or February The scions 
are taken from that year’s shoots, which are sufficiently lignified in February 
Great care should be taken to ascertain that the ligmfication is complete and 
that the bark of the subject is easily detached, these conditions were obtained 
during the last fortnight of February at Nelspruit 


(g) Establishment of the plantation. 

For young plantations, it was ascertained that the best spacing between 
the trees would 8 25 m. in all directions. For the purpose of economy it 
was proposed to plant at distances of 4 X 8.25 m. with a view of removing 
one out of every two rows of trees when they had developed their crown, so 
that the trees should be 8 25 m apart in all direction when in full bearing. 
In transplanting the trees the following precautions were found to be advisable: 
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(a) to transplant during the pause in vegetation; (&) to cover the stripped part 
of the trunk of the young trees with grass or a sheet of paper; (c) to water 
the trees regularly during the dry season. 

(h) Manuring. 

Little information is available regarding the manure required by Aleurites, 
However, a system intended to maintain the fertility of the soil at a reasonable 
cost would appear to give good results. In this respect, the utilization of 
cover plants such as Sunnhemp appears most indicated. 

(i) Pruning. 

Aleurites requires little pruning as the fruits are borne on the terminal 
branches Pruning is limited to shaping, removing dead branches or those 
attacked by disease, and superfluous branches 


(j) Harvesting the fruits. 

The fruits are left to ripen on the tree and fall to the ground. As Aleur¬ 
ites fruits are not “ perishable ,, l they are allowed to remain on the ground 
until labour is available to collect them. In the Union, as rains often occur 
during this harvesting, care is taken to avoid collecting moist fruits which 
would ferment and, in consequence, affect the colouring of the seed and result 
in a poor quality oil Occasionally, termites which abound in S Africa, cause 
damage to the fallen fruits and necessitate a prompt harvesting These pests 
do not attack the seed, but only the pericarp of the fruit, this results in a 
product of poor appearance, with consequent loss in sales value 

(k) Yields 

According to information available, the age at which the trees begin to 
fructify varies considerably This may be seen from a case reported by Drum¬ 
mond in Natal of four trees two months old which were already in flower. 
Usually, the trees commence flowering profusely at about two and a half or 
three years; in these exceptional cases they even bear fruit At the Rhodes 
Experiment Farm, several trees approximately five years old, already produce 
an average of 120 fruits each At Pilgrims Rest, Transvaal, some three and 
a half year old trees and the majority of trees four and a half years old each 
produced 7 or 8 fruits. Finally at Stegi, in Swaziland, where there are 
approximately 3,000 two-year old trees, practically all were in flower and 
70 lbs. of fruit have already been collected from these trees The results 
obtained in South Africa, therefore, differe little from those attained in America: 
it may be accepted that the trees commence to bear fruit at 4 years, but they 
must be from 6 to 10 years old before arriving at production on a large scale. 
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( 1 ) Quality of the oil. 

The Division of Plant Industry of the Department of Agriculture of the 
Union forwarded samples of local seed to the London Imperial Institute for 
analysis. One of these samples was taken from the Port Dunford plantation 
in Zululand, and another from Bushbuckbridge in the Pilgrims Rest district, 
Transvaal. 

In both cases, the results of the analyses were favourable. The oil content 
of the seeds of the first sample was normal for the variety; the cold drawn 
oil had all the characteristics of a good Chinese wood-oil. 

The fruits of the second sample contained the normal number of seed, 
characteristics were normal, and the quantity of oil produced was equal to 
that obtained from Florida fruits. The quality of the oil was satisfactory, the 
composition was very similar to the Chinese wood oils of American or Chinese 
origin and met entirely the requirements of the British Engineering Standards 
Associations. For the purposes of documentation, some of the results obtained 
from the analyses of fruits of the second sample are herewith reproduced. 


Composition of the fruit: 

Average weight of the fruit. 36.73 gm. 

Average number of seeds per fruit. 4.42 

Average weight of the seeds. 4.59 gm. 

Pericarp of the fruit. 44 2 % 

Seeds. 55.8 % 

Tegument of the seed. 34 9 % 

Kernel. 65.1 % 

Oil content of the kernel. bo. 25 % 

Oil content of the whole fruit. 21.9 % 

Analysis of the oil: 

Refractive index. 1 - 5*89 

Acidity (in mm. of KOH). 2.32 

Heat test. 10 5 

Iodine index. 173 2 


The heat test and the iodine index were obtained according to the methods 
by the British Standards Institution Specification. 

(m) Pests and diseases. 

The following are the diseases and pests most frequently found: 

Curcuho Beetle. — This insect hollows out small channels in the young 
green stems appearing in spring, and thus causes withering and breaking off. 

Termites. — Termites cause considerable damage to the bark of the trees 
and the pericarp of the fruits fallen to the ground in newly planted areas. 

Locusts . — In the nurseries, locusts sometimes cause considerable damage 
by destroying the foliage. 
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Coleoptm. — Among the coleopters, the Greedy scale is most commonly 
found on Aleurites , especially in the nurseries. Ceroplastis species are also 
found on Aleurites. 

Fungus causing leaf spot . — Eeaf spot is caused by a species of Macro - 
sporium which makes its appearance towards the end of summer, in the form 
of brown spots on the leaves 

(n) Conclusions. 

The experiments carried out up to date in the Union show that there 
are regions in South Africa suitable for Aleuntes cultivation , but it remains to 
be seen whether cultivation on a commercial scale would be a profitable enter¬ 
prise 


ix. — Zanzibar. 

Cultivation experiments with Aleurites Fordn began at Zanzibar in 1929. 
The plantations were established at an altitude of approximately 1,500 m. in 
Kilimanjaro These trials were unsuccessful and it now appears to be quite 
definite that this region is not suitable for the cultivation of this variety 

C — Asiatic Possessions. 


I — Ceylon. 

Experiments on the cultivation of Aleurites Fordn, A. montana and A. 
cordata were carried out successively at Ceylon 

(a) Cultivation experiments with ** Aleuntes Fordn " 

These trials began in 1917, the results were unsuccessful showing that it 
is impossible to cultivate this variety on a commercial scale in Ceylon 

(b) Experiments with " Aleurites montana ** 

These trials were, and still are, being carried out at the Peradeniya Exper¬ 
iment Station. They commenced in 1930-31 Well drained ground arranged 
in terraces was selected for the plantation, the seeds were sown in the nursery, 
at the moment of transplanting, the plantation holes were filled with earth 
taken from the upper part of the ditch and farm manure To each of the 
young trees, 1 5 to 3 lbs of Nicifos No 2 was also applied 

The growth was rather poor owing to the sterile soil In 1934, twenty 
five trees flowered: 8 in February, 12 in March and 5 m April The greater 
part of the inflorescences bore only male flowers however, a few female flowers 
were noted giving hopes of a possible fructification. In fact, fruits did form, 
but the majority fell during the dry period; only four trees bore fruits which 
arrived at maturity {one fruit each). 
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In 1935, growth continued to be fairly poor. It was seen that the trees 
began to suffer from " bronzing An attempt was made to employ zinc sulphate 
in the control of this attack, but up to the present without any apparent result. 

In order to increase the fertility of the soil, an application of ammonium 
sulphate was also made; the results are not yet known. 

During the year the presence of Fotnes noxious on the roots of Aleurites 
was reported for the first time It is thought that this fungi has spread to 
these trees from the shoots of jungle plants, or rubber or tea plants This fact 
emphasizes the necessity of carefully removing the old roots of rubber or tea 
plants when it is intended to establish new plantations on former rubber and 
tea estates 

Finally at the Peradeniya Station young Aleurites were received which 
were killed by the rotting of the collar. This rotting is found chiefly on plants 
insufficiently shaded. 

It should be noted that an old tree growing at the Station for 13 years, 
produced 358 fruits in 1933, which fact proves that it is not impossible, in spite 
of the poor results obtained during the last experiments, to obtain normal 
fructification. The fruits contained an average of three seeds each; the weight 
of the fresh fruit varied from 75 to ill grams 

It may be concluded from the preceding observations that Aleurites mon- 
tana cultivation might possibly be extended in Ceylon, on condition that the 
soils are sufficiently fertile, that the young plants are not set near old root 
stocks, possible hosts of noxious fungi, and that a suitable shade is provided 
in the early stages of plant growth 

(c) " Aleurites cor data 99 trials 

These trials were undertaken quite recently (in 1935) Seeds imported from 
USSR were sown. The plantations were established on ground specially 
arranged m order to prevent erosion As the young plants have only now been 
transplanted, the success or failure of these experiments cannot be foreseen. 

2. — Federated Malay States. 

In Malaya, cultivation trials with Aleurites Fordu and Montana were carried 
out. Aleurites moluccana grows wild in this Colony 

(a) “ Aleurites Fordn 99 experiments 

These trials began in 1914. They were carried out at the Kuala Lumpur 
Station and definitely proved that this variety is not at all suitable for the trop¬ 
ical climate of this country. 

(b) *' Aleurites Montana 99 trials 

These experiments commenced in 1923 in the Serdang government plant¬ 
ations. At present experiments are also being made at the Tanah Raton plant¬ 
ation in the Cameron Highlands 
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The seeds were obtained from the Hong Kong Department of 
Forests. The seeds were sown in the nursery in small boxes. Germination 
began at the end of six weeks and continued during three months. When the 
young plants had grown sufficiently they "were transplanted to bamboo baskets, 
and later transplanted to their permanent place in the plantation* The plan¬ 
tation was established at the foot of a hill; spacing was 6.50 m. in all directions. 
Transplanting took place in March, 1925. At the same time a cover of Calopo * 
gonium mucunoides was established. 

Development was at first very rapid, especially in the case of the trees planted 
at the lowest level of the plantation. One tree flowered in March, 1926, and it 
was possible to harvest some ripe fruits in Apnl, 1927. Flowering and fructi¬ 
fication continued so that in June, 1928, already 35 lbs. of seed were collected. 

There are usually 2 to 3 female flowers to each inflorescence. Considerable 
variation in the shape of the leaves was noted. Some trees had heart-shaped 
leaves, while others had five-lobed leaves. The fruits generally contained three 
seeds 

Eater, the growth of the trees diminished considerably and yields became 
negligible as the trees were periodically attacked by insects or different fungi. 
Consequently, the trees lose their leaves periodically owing to the attacks 
of insects pertaining to the Psvchidae species (chiefly Mahascna corbetti and 
Nvgmia corbetti). The presence of Boarmia transcissa hneaiaris Wlk. on the 
trees was also recently reported. 

Experiments in grafting Aleunes montana on to A. moluccana were also 
carried out. 

However, according to the latest information received from the Department 
of Agriculture, Kuala Eumpur, the experimental plantations of Aleurites montana 
are in a very precarious position 

(c) Cultivation experiments with “ Aleurites moluccana 

These trials were carried out at the Sardang experiment plantations This 
variety grows wild in Malaya. Seeds were obtained in March, 1922, from the 
Khota Tampan plantation situated in Upper Perak. Shading the young plants 
was found to be unnecessary, gei urination being more rapid in the beds exposed 
to the sun; 75 % of the seeds germinated successfully; the germination period 
lasted about six weeks. 

The seedlings were transplanted in November, 1922. At Sardang the opti¬ 
mum density was found to be 108 trees per acre. The trees commenced flowering 
at the end of two years; flowers and fruits are produced practically throughout 
the year, however, maximum production takes place in July and August. The 
yields obtained at Sardang are inferior to those obtained in the Philippines, and 
do not appear sufficient to warrant a profitable cultivation. This appears to 
be due to the want of fertility in the Serdang soils, and to the attacks of Dtplodta , 
which affects the trees. This fungus spreads very rapidly throughout the plant¬ 
ations and in some cases trees have died off in two weeks. Bordeaux mixture may 
be used for controlling this disease. 

** Tec. 8 Jngl. 
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^ 3. — Hong Kong. « 

Aleurites cultivation has been carried out for the last twelve years in Hong 
Kong and the New Territories The climate ressembles that of South China. 
The following varieties are cultivated* Aleurites Fordn , A Montana and A. triloba . 
The development of the trees is excellent The seeds are first sown in the nursery, 
and the trees are later transplanted; plantations are established preferably on 
slightly sloping ground exposed to the south. Cultivation work is limited to 
hoeing and fertilizing with farm manure The trees bear an abundance of fruit; 
the harvest taken place in September-October Each fruit usually contains 
three seeds; the average weight of the fruit amounts to three ounces, and that 
of the seed to half an ounce. 

All the fruits are exported, and are not treated locally. 

' 4 — India. 

Following experiments carried out on a small scale at the Dehra Dun Insti¬ 
tute since 1918, in various tea estates in Assam in 1928-30, in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa in 1928, in the Shan Federated States, in Buima in 1928, and 
in the Ktirseong Division, Bengal, m 1927-28, it has been definitely established 
that Aleurites Fordn may be successfully cultivated in the Ranchi District (Chota 
Nagpur), the Province of Bihar and Orissa and m some of the Shan Federated 
States (Burna) 

Experiments are now (1937) being made in the United Provinces and the 
Punjab 

The following is a concise account of the different experiments earned out, 
acording to the data received. 

I. — Dehar Dun District 

In this district, the experiments were undertaken chiefly by the Institute 
and College of Forestry Research, and also in some tea estates. 

The variety Aleurites Fordn alone was tried These trials were only made 
on a small scale, a few acres being cultivated. The ground selected for planting 
is situated at an average altitude of 650 metres, the annual rainfall amounts to 
1700 mm and takes place from June to September The type of soil varies: 
sandy soils in the Telpura region and clayey in the Ambari region. The climate 
varies very considerably, a maximum temperature of 41 0 C and a minimum of 
2° 2 C being noted 

According to information received from the Ambari tea estate, the culti¬ 
vation period occurs from November to J anuary The seeds are sown in nurseries, 
in rows, with a spacing of 33 cm. between each seed. The murseries are covered 
with a light mulch dressing and frequently watered before the rainy season; fol¬ 
lowing the rains, two weedings are effected. Out of all the seeds sown, only 
four germinated; of the four resulting plants, two were transplanted to Telpura 
and produced fruit; the remaining two were left in pots, not watered, in the Am- 
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bari region, and produced neither .flowers nor fruits. The two plants transplant¬ 
ed to Telpura started to bear flowers and fruits at the end of three years, that 
is, during the wet season of 1935* The flowers were arranged in dusters of five 
or three. The manager of the plantation was unable to analyse the fruits not 
having the necessary laboratory apparatus at his disposal. 

The plantations established at the Debra Dun Institute since 1918 were not 
successful. The plants grew well and produced a considerable quantity of fruit, 
but these contained very few well developed seeds and also the oil content of 
the few normal seeds was insignificant 

II. — Assam. 

Experiments on the acclimatization of Aleurites in Assam were mainly car¬ 
ried out in tea plantations These trials began approximately in 19x8. Little 
information is available of the results obtained, however, some data have been 
obtained from the Indian Tea Planters’ Association and the Bagmiri tea plant¬ 
ation. 

(a) Experiments carried out by the Indian Tea Planters Association 

These trials began in April, 1928, and were carried out at the experiment 
station of the Association and in certain regions of Assam and Bengal Dooara. 
The climatic conditions vary considerably according to zones, the annual rainfall 
amounts to 1900 to 4500 mm The period extending from November to March 
K very dry, while that from May to October is excessively wet During the 
months of July, August and sSeptember, the humidity of the soil definitely ex¬ 
ceeds the optimum. During the dry season, from November to April, the tem¬ 
perature varies from a maximum of 29 0 C and a minimum of 4 0 5 C In May 
and June, these temperatures range from 35 0 C to 24 0 C; during the wet season, 
in July and October, the temperature varies from 32 0 C to 25 0 5 C. 

Aleurites Fordn and. A montana were the two varieties used in the experi¬ 
ments. 

In establishing the plantations, land was selected preferably at a high alti¬ 
tude and having a good drainage In many cases, old abandoned tea plantations 
were used. The soil of the experiment station is poor, it was previously covered 
with a light jungle growth 

The seeds were germinated in boxes filled with moist sand and maintained 
as far as possible at a fairly high temperature (32° C-37 0 C); at this temperature, 
the seeds germinated normally in two 01 three weeks, while at a temperature 
of 27 0 5 C, several months were required. The germinated seeds weie sown in 
nursery beds, the spacing observed being 20 cm. in all directions The beds were 
well drained. The seedlings were transplanted at the end of 4 to 6 months, hav¬ 
ing then attained a height of at least 33 cm they were planted about 7 metres 
apart in rows. The plantation was protected by bamboos until the young trees 
had reached a height of approximately 2 metres. The ground was maintained 
completely free from weeds within a radius of 1 metre about the trees. For the 
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rest of the plantation this work was limited to hoeing. As a fertilizer, 50 lbs., 
respectively, of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid were applied per acre, 
given under an easily assimilable form. The nitrogen was supplied in the form 
of ammonium sulphate, or sodium nitrate, the potash as potassium sulphate and 
the phosphoric acid in the form of superphosphate. 

The trees showed a good development to begin with and produced some 
fruit at two years old. The fruits mature towards the middle of September. 
An average of 5 lbs. of fruit per tree was obtained the first year, but this produc¬ 
tion decreased considerabfy. It is thought that these poor results are due to the 
strong winds and storms which occur in March and April when the trees are in 
flower. Aleurites are also susceptible to diseases of the roots (both A. Fordii 
and A. monfana), especially when growing in land where there is stagnant water. 
Among the diseases most frequently found may be mentioned: Fomes lamaoensis ; 
Ustuhna zonala ; Sphaerostibe re pens) Diplodia and Fusarium spp. 


(b) Experiments carried out at the Bagmari tea plantation . 

The official trials began in 1931 at the Bagmari experiment plantation, but 
were abandoned as no results were obtained. However, the manager of the 
plantation undertook, on his own initiative, new experiments in 1934, which, 
up-to-date, have given the following results. 

The varieties used in these trials were A . Fordii and A monlana. The A . For¬ 
dii seeds were obtained from Florida and in respect of A . Fordii, belonged to the 
cluster type. A few seeds collected in Assam, taken from trees giving a good 
yield were also sown. A. moniana was cultivated for the sole purpose of later 
serving as a stock for A, Fordii. In fact, the former variety grows better than 
the latter under the climatic conditions of Assam The plantation where these 
experiments took place is situated in the Cachar mountains at an altitude of 
approximately 650 metres The annual rainfall appears to amount to an average 
of about 1750 mm. The soil is fairly heavy, having a good drainage, situated on 
the slope of the hill. Regarding the preparation of the land, this work was 
limited to clearing the jungle and only placing a little manure around the plant¬ 
ing ditches. The seeds were first placed in moist sand to germinate. Once the 
young trees were transplanted, cultivation work was limited to a radius of one 
metre around the trees, elsewhere a covering of Tephrosia Candida was grown. 

At present all the plants show a good development. 

It is obvious that no conclusions can be drawn from this new experiment 
which would appear to contradict the previous trials. In order to arrive at any 
definite conclusion the trees must reach the productive stage. 

III. — Bihar and Orissa Province (Ranchi District)* 

Experiments in the acclimatization of the different varieties of Aleurites 
in the Bihar and Orissa Province, and more especially in the Ranchi district, 
were first carried out by the Director of the Institute for Research Work on 
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Lake Ranchi at Nankura, and later at the Sabaya tea plantation. These 
experiments, as will be seen further on, were successful and encouraged further 
efforts, which were made chiefly by the Director of Agriculture of the Province 
at the Kanke Experiment Farm and by the Commissioner of Forests at the 
Hinco experiment plantation. 

The Ranchi District is situated on the Chota Nagpur plateau at an altitude 
oTapproximately 650 metres The land is composed chiefly of red laterite soil 
containing a considerable quantity of rocks, and also clayey-loam to loamy- 
clay soils. According to analyses, these soils are not very fertile and require 
manuring. 

The climate is that of the central regions of North India; there are three 
seasons: winter or the cold season, from November to February; the dry or 
hot season, from March to mid-June; and the rainy season, from mid-June 
to the end of September. During the cold season, the rains occur at intervals 
as sudden showers. Frosts sometimes occur in the night in December and 
January; the hot season is particularly difficult for the plants, m addition to 
the very high temperatures (up to 43 0 C), strong north-west winds often pre¬ 
vail which blow from sunrise to sunset and wither everything in their path. 
Moisture during the day often falls to below xo per cent During this period, 
the rains occur at ver> irregular intervals, but it is not unusual to have periods 
of drought lasting 60 and even 70 days. The average annual rainfall varies 
from 1250 to 1900 mm , but at least 1400 mm. fall from June to October, 
consequently the distribution of the rains is not advantageous. 

Following this brief review of the environmental and climatic conditions 
of the Ranchi district, the results obtained during the course of the different 
experiments carried out on Aleurites cultvation will now be described. 


(a) Experiments earned out at the Sabaya tea plantation 

These trials began in 1928 A Fordn and A montana were the two 
varieties used. No special attentiou was given to the selection of the ground 
in establishing plantations, usually uncultivated land was utilized Consequently 
cultivation work was limited to clearing the weeds around the trees All the 
seeds were first sown in nurseries in February and the seedlings were trans¬ 
planted in August of the same year. As regards manuring, a mixture of 
ammonium sulphate, ammophos and potassium chloride, at the rate of 1 kg. 
per tree, was considered sufficient. At present, this dressing is no longer 
applied. The plantations now cover an area of approximately boo acres, of 
which only 25 acres show fruit production. The fruits begin to ripen towards 
the end of August and continue up to about the second week of October. 
Usually, there is one female flower per inflorescence in the A Fordn variety 
and ten in the A. montana variety. Each fruit, on an average, contains four 
seeds; the average weight of the fruits is approximately T9 5 grams an a 
oTthe kernels 2.5 grams. Exact information as regards yield is not yet avail¬ 
able; however, it may be taken that a bushel of fruit per tree is probable. 
At the beginning of the experiments, some trees died off in consequence 0 a 
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disease attacking the roots; new trees were planted and have not as yet shown 
any sign of disease. 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that experiments carried out at Sabaya 
were entirely successful. 

(b) Trials effected at Namkum . 

These experiments were undertaken in 1928. As at Sabaya, the varieties 
used were A. Fordii and A . montana. The most suitable period for sowing 
is in February; transplanting takes place in the following August. The experi¬ 
ments were carried out in the same way as at Sabaya. The results were 
also successful and it was found that some of the trees produced fruit even 
earlier than in America. 

It should be noted that the experiments were made with a view to 
ascertaining whether Aleurites trees could serve as host plants for Laccifer 
Lacca Ker. The results were negative, and the experiments were continued 
purely for the purpose of obtaining oil-yielding seeds. 

The area under cultivation at Namkum is very small and only amounts 
to o 84 acre and is not sufficient to afford details of exact yields. 

(c) Experiments earned out at the Kankc Experiment Farm. 

These trials commenced in April 1931, the date on which seeds were 
obtained from Kew Gardens. These seeds sown in the nursery in April of 
the same year germinated successfully and the young plants were transplanted 
in February, 1932 

Only the A Fordii variety was used. At present, only thirty-one plants 
are still living, which shows that this attempt is only of an experimental 
character, from which it only may be ascertained whether Aleunes cultivation 
is advisable under the soil and climatic conditions of the Province 

In establishing the plantations, fairly poor, stony soil was selected owing 
to the general impression that Aleurites is not very exacting as regards soil 
Cultivation work is limited to carefully weeding the ground about the trees 
and to watering the plants when necessary. At the time of transplanting 
the young trees, 10 lbs of linseed cake are dug into the planting ditch, during 
growth, from 5 to 6 44 chittacks ” of Nicifos aie applied per year. 

The fruits ripen from the end of August up to the beginning of No¬ 
vember. The number of female flowers per inflorescence was not noted. The 
first flowering season takes place during the third year, the first fruits may 
be harvested during the fourth. No data regarding average yields are available 
The seeds average 3 to 4 per fruit. The average weight of the fruits is ap¬ 
proximately 5/13 tolas and that of the seeds 1/16 tolas. The exact composition 
of the seed is not known. 

(d) Experiments made by the Commissioner of Forests. 

These experiments were undertaken in 1933 and 1934 at the Hinoo Exper¬ 
iment Garden (Ranchi District). Only A. Fordii was used. The trial plant- 
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aliens have a surface area of two and a half acres. The soil of the plantations 
is heavy, clayey and of a reddish-brown colour, A nursery was first estab¬ 
lished at Rampttr in January, 1934, and two others in 1935, one at Rampur 
and the other at Hatia. The s^eds sown were taken from the Sabaya tea 
plantation. A good germination resulted The seedlings were transplanted on 
a rainy day in June when the soil was sufficiently moist. Cultivation work 
was limited to the placing of farm manure in the planting holes (spacing 5 m. 
per 5 m.) and the sowing of “ Bogamedelos ” as a cover plant. 

It is still too early to obtain information of the yields; on the other hand, 
these experiments are carried out solely for the purpose of determining the best 
methods of sowing and transplanting. 

Besides these experiments, seed is distributed to the inhabitants of the 
district for sowing in their gardens. No information of the results obtained is 
yet available. 

IV. — Burma. 

The first trials undertaken in Burma on the acclimatization of Aleurites 
were carried out in 1923 by the Commissioner of Forests, Taunggyi, in the 
Southern Shan States. In 1929, experiments were also undertaken at the 
Hmawbi Agricultural Experiment Station, later in 1930 - on a commercial 
locale - at Hsum Hsai (Northern Shan States). In 1932, approximately 30 acres 
were sown by a planter of Tavoy, using seed obtained from China. 

»(a) Experiments carried out at Taunggyi. 

The first trials date back to 1923. A . Fordu and A. montana were the 
tw r o varieties used. No information is available of the results obtained from 
these preliminary trials. 

In 1928, further experiments weie made with A. Fordu. Very poor results 
were obtained as the seeds had been affected by the journey, and at the end 
of 1929 all the plants had died off. In 1929, seeds obtained from Kew and 
Nanking were again sown, taking advantage of all the data regarding Aleurites 
available at that time. A germination of 75 per cent, was obtained. In respect 
of density in planting, the system of 75 trees to the acre was adopted. The 
most suitable period for sowing was found to be at the end of the cold season 
Trials were also made in sowing direct in the plantation; the results w r ere fairly 
successful. On the other hand, the A. Fordu variety did not appear to suffer 
through transplanting. The most suitable period for transplanting varies accord¬ 
ing to the age of the plants. It is more advisable to prick out the one month 

old plants at the end of July, during the rainy season, and plants of three months 

towards the end of October, aud one year old plants during the rains. The 
results obtained from transplanting are superior to those attained by sowing 
direct in the plantation. 

Manuring trials have been carried out since 1930; but these were suspended, 
as there was found to be little difference between the manured and unmanured 
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plots. Potatoes, rice and wheat were also tried as intercalary crops with A ♦ 
Fordii. Wheat is to be preferred as it grows during the rest period of Aleurites * 

At the end of the first year, the plants had attained a height of 0.3 tn,; 
at the end of the second, 0.50 m.; the third, 1,50 m.; the fourth, 1,80 m. Some of 
the trees planted in 1929 flowered for the first time in 1932, and again in March, 
* 933 - The flowers appeared before the new foliage in March and remained 
on the trees up to the middle of April. They are of the usual type: one female 
flower to every inflorescence. 

The fruits ripened in September. An idea of the value of the resulting 
harvest may be obtained from the following table showing the number of fruits, 
collected in 1933 from trees planted in 1929. 


Table I. — Fruit production of a plantation established tn 1929 
(according to A. Long). 



Area 

Total 

Number 

Pruit production 

Plot number 


number 

of fruits 


— 


ju acres 

of treeb 

harvested 

per tree 

per acre 

I. ... 

1 

; 3 , 

18 t) 

t 

0,020 

1,50 

6. 


8 fo 

46 

0055 

1 3 

7 . 

h 


58 

0,T28 

! 9*6 

Totals and averages . . . 

1 4 

1480 

I08 

0,073 

4,5 


On analysis, the composition of the fruits was found to be as follows 

Pericarp and tegument.38 4 % 

Seed.61.6 ° 0 

The oil content of the kernel is high, amounting to 46.5 per cent. At 
present A montana are no longer in existence, at the most, only a few plants 
of this variety are to be found, together with A. Fordii , in the plantations* 

In conclusion, it may be affirmed that A. Fordu can be successfully 
cultivated m the Taunggy district and also in the Southern Shan States. 

A. Fordii is a hardy plant, easily transplanted and resistant to fairly 
severe frosts Transplanting may be carried out at practically any time during 
the rainy season. Flowering takes place at the beginning of March, the fruits 
ripen in September Results are encouraging in spite of the primitive method 
of harvesting the fruits. All attempts at acclimatizing A . montana have been 
unsuccessful up to the present. 

(b) Experiments earned out at Hmawbi and Tavoy . 

These trials began at the Hmawbi Experiment Station in 1929 and at the 
privately-owned plantation at Tavoy in 1932. 

This cultivation is still in the experimental stage at the Hmawbi Station*. 
From experiments made in the plantations in the Federated Shan States, the 
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cultivation of montana would appear to be more successful than that of 
A, Foriii. At the Tavoy plantation, 250 acres are cultivated with A. mon- 
tana and 150 with A . Fordii. 

The Hmawbi Station is situated in the plains of lower Burma. The year 
is divided into two seasons: a rainy season from May to October and a dry 
season from October to May. The annual rainfall amounts to approximately 
2,440 mm., and to 4,280 mm. at Tavoy. At Tavoy, the rainy season coincides 
with that of Hmawbi. The temperature varies from 24 0 C to 32° C during the 
rainy season and from 19 0 C to 38° C during the dry season in the plains. 
At Hmawbi, the* soil is light, sandy-clay, of laterite origin. Before establish¬ 
ing the plantations, the land is completely cleared. The planting distances 
observed are 6.5 m. in all directions. 

At Tavoy, the land is undulating and covered with a dense forest; the 
site selected for establishing the plantation was entirely cleared by felling, 
burning and uprooting the trees during the dry season. At the beginning of 
the rainy season, after ploughing and harrowing, cover crops are planted. 
The soil is moderately clayey, of a (good depth and well drained. On the 
hillsides, the majority of the plantations are established on the red soils of 
the plateau, placed at an altitude varying from 650 m. to 1800 m. approxi¬ 
mately. 

Usually the seeds are first sown in the nursery and the young trees trans¬ 
planted at the end of four months. Germination tends to be slow. 

At Hmawbi, the ground is ploughed and harrowed twice a year in order 
to keep it in good condition and remove all weeds; at Taboy, however, as soon 
as the cover crop has reached an adequate growth, cultivation work is limited 
to placing a certain quantity of semi-decomposed straw around each tree, 
and taking the usual precautions against fire. 

The mammal requirements of the trees are not known; however, it is the 
customary practice to grow green manure plants (Vigna Catiang, Phateolns 
Mungo) during the rainy season and later to plough them into the ground. 

At Hmawbi, the A . Fordn trees have not yet flowered. The A . montana 
specimens planted in 1930, floweied in 1933 for the first time, but no fruits 
were obtained. In 1934, some of the trees bore fruit, in 1935, the trees again 
flowered, but little fruit was produced. At Tavoy, only 20 acres of trees are 
in fruit. 

At present, in Hmawbi, 70 per cent, of the A. Fordii trees have died off; 
on the other hand, the A . montana specimens continue to flourish and are not 
attacked by any disease. 

(c) Further trials made in Burma. 

Mention should be made of a plantation established on a commercial scale 
of A. Fordii situated at Hsum Hsai, in the northern Shan States. This plant¬ 
ation, established in 1930, is situated on a hillside. The results obtained are 
satisfactory; trials were made in planting direct in the plantation and fairly 
successful results were obtained. 
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The Burma Department of Agriculture also carried out some experiments 
at Maymyo and Mandalay. At Maymyo, the germination of the seeds succeeded; 
the plants developed slowly the first year and more rapidly in the following 
years. 

V. — Bengal. 

Experiments in the acclimatization of Aleurites in Bengal began in 1927- 
1928 in the Kurseong Division. The experiment plantations are placed at an 
altitude varying from 160 m. to 500 m. approximately; in the establishment 
of the plantations, the eastern slopes of the hills were chosen and sandy soils 
obtained from the decomposition of sandstone. The temperature fluctuates 
between a maximum of 37 0 C and a minimum of 7 0 C The annual rainfall 
amounts to 3190 mm. and takes place from June to September. 

A. Fordii and A. montana were the varieties used. No details are available 
as regards the progress made in the young plantations, however, the results 
appear to be successful as the analyses of A . montana seed obtained from this 
region are available. The result of these analyses were as follows: 

Tegument.40.0 ° 0 

Kernel.6o.o° 0 

Moisture content of the kernels.16.1% 

Oil content of the kernels.44.0% 

These figures compare favourably with those obtained in Burma with 
A . Fordii seed. 


5. — Palestine. 

Practically all the various attempts at establishing Aleurites cultivation 
in Palestine ended unsuccessfully. The following is a brief report by the 
Department of Agriculture, Forests, and Fisheries, which summarizes the experi¬ 
ments carried out up to date and the results obtained. 

(a) Aleurites Fordn . 

In 1928, seeds were sown originating in Florida and despatched by the 
Director of Kew Botanical Gardens. These seeds were sown in various Govern¬ 
ment nurseries in different regions of Palestine. The seeds germinated well, 
but the majority of the young plants died off. In 1929, a second trial was 
undertaken, and the results obtained were much superior. Sowing took place 
in May and from 40 to 70 per cent, of the seeds germinated in 30-40 days, 
All the young plants were transplanted and 90 per cent, were successful. The 
final transplantation took place in the winter of 1930-31, in plots situated in 
four districts, i. e Jerusalem, Bab-El-Nazareth and Balad Esh-Sheikh (near 
Haifa). Of all the plants (431 in all) only two survived, at Bab El-Wad. The 
Bab El-Wad plantation is situated on the slopes of a hill bordering the main 
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route from Jerusalem to Jaffa; the altitude is approximately 300 metres. The 
soil is fairly heavy, clayey-calcareous and marly, the result of the decomposition 
of calcareous rocks which form the greater part of the hill. The plot slopes 
sharply towards the south-west. The average minimum temperature is approx¬ 
imately i° C and the annual rainfall amounts to a little over 300 mm. 

The two surviving plants are growing in the lower part of the plot. Pro¬ 
bably, their survival is due to their protected position and to a higher aquiferous 
bed* However, the development of the plants is not very satisfactory (they only 
attain a height of 40 and 50 cm.). The main stem withered during the dry season 
and the new shoots grew up from the roots in the winter. It may be deduced 
from this that the ecological conditions are not suitable foi this variety, and that 
Aleuntes Fordti requires a far greater amount of moisture. 

{b) Aleuntes montana . 

In 1929, A. montana seed was sown in nine different nurseries* In the ma¬ 
jority of cases, the seeds did not germinate. It is considered that this failure is 
due to the inferior quality of the seeds, however, no further trials were under¬ 
taken. 

D. — Australian possessions. 

I. — Australia. 

I. — General information 

<(a) Introductory . 

From the data available at present on the possibility of producing tung oil 
in Australia and acclimatising Aleuntes , it is definitely shown that plantations 
may be established in the Confederation and that an oil having all the qualities 
required by technologists may be obtained. 

Some considerable controversy has arisen regarding the possibility of estab¬ 
lishing an industry in Chinese wood oil on a commercial basis in Australia. In 
spite of the divergency of opinion, the Department of Agriculture, has encouraged 
tlie establishment of small experimental plantations as a means of obtaining the 
indispensable infoimation regarding the climatic and soil requirements of Aleu¬ 
rites . Messrs. Penfoij> and Morrison from whom most of this information 
on the acclimatization of Aleuntes in Australia is obtained, consider that Aleun¬ 
tes Fordti may be very successfully grown by horticulturists and poultry growers 
in Australia. 

A. Fordii has the advantage over other fruit trees of not requiring daily at¬ 
tention and not demanding such large applications of fertilizers. Also, up to 
the present, it is not subject to attacks by serious diseases or very harmful pests. 
Rotation crops, especially leguminous plants, can be continued between the rows 
of trees* 

In order to encourage horticulturists and poultry growers in the cultivation 
of A* Fordii t the Department of Agriculture reduced as far as possible the ex¬ 
penses incurred. 
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According to all the data obtained, it is definitely proved that A. Fordii 
will flourish in certain districts, the most suitable region being the coast zone in 
East Australia, north of Sydney. 

Notwithstanding the experiments already made, further investigation work 
is very necessary, particularly in respect of grafting, the selection of trees having 
a high fruit production, etc. 

(b) Characteristics oj the trees . 

In Australia, the leaves of A. Fordii aie deciduons; leaf fall takes place in 
June. 

Flowering is very abundant and occurs in September or October. 

The seeds germinate towards the end of September or October, consequently, 
the seeds should be sown at the beginning of spring (southern hemisphere). It 
was found advisable to soak the seeds for 36 or 48 hours before setting. 

(c) Selection oj the nursery site. 

Nurseries should be established in a pait of the plantation well exposed to 
the sun and having a good drainage. The soil should be carefully dug and re¬ 
duced to a considerable degree of fineness. Sowing m rows, spacing the seeds 
20 cm. apart, is recommended. The rows are placed one metre apart in order 
to allow the cultivation of intercalary crops and facilitate cultivation work. Ger¬ 
mination takes places after 30 or 60 days according to the locality and the clim¬ 
atic conditions. Longer periods have been reported, which are probably due to 
the origin of the seed. Imported seed sometimes remains in the ground for over 
12 months before germinating. 

The application of a well balanced fertilizer, composed mainly of well decom¬ 
posed farm manure, forces the growth of the young plants. Growth is rapid and 
at the end of nine months the plant is ready for transplanting; as far as possible, 
the plants should have the following dimensions at the time of the final transplan- 
tion* height of the stem* from 30 to 45 cm; length of the root system* 30 cm. It 
is not advisable to cut the roots and top the young plants to arrest growth, unless 
absolutely necessary; however, tliis practice has sometimes been followed with 
a certain success in Queensland. 

(d) Selection of the plantation site. 

Special attention should be given to the establishment of the plantation; 
a well-drained soil, a position protected from the sea winds should be selected. 
In practice, any type of slightly acid and sufficiently moist soil is suitable. The 
most suitable type would appear to be a sandy or clayey soil lying on a clayey 
sub-soil of 1 to 2 metres in depth. Fed soils have been found to be suitable for 
Aleurites cultivation, and also a wide variety of cultivable soils in New South Wales 
and Queensland and even in certain districts of other states of the Confederation. 
As a general rule, it is possible to cultivate Aleurites in citrus regions. It is con¬ 
sidered that many other regions would be suitable with the exception of districts 
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subject to sudden and unseasonable frosts. The requirements of Aleurites Fordii 
vary very considerably, and this variety is found to be easily adaptable to differ¬ 
ent circumstances, as plantations in production may be seen from Cairn in the 
north of Queensland to the south of Sydney, New South Wales. 

(e) Spacing of the trees and maintenance of the plantation. 

Experience has shown that it is more advisable to increase the density 
of the plantation and to bring the number of trees up to approximately 160-200 
per acre. 

The ground should be kept free of all weeds in order to prevent harmful 
insects lodging in the refuse on the soil.J 

Mainly nitrogen fertilizers should be used, for preference farm manure, If 
the plantation is established on virgin soil, the question of artificial manuring 
need not be considered until the trees come into production. The use of complete 
fertilizers in the proportion of a few ounces to a pound per tree is recommended, 
such an application brings about a more rapid growth and an increased foliage. 

It is not advisable to graze cattle in Aleurites plantations as there is a possi¬ 
bility of the animals damaging the leaves in rubbing against the trunks. From 
past experience it has been found that cattle cause considerable damage in the 
plantations and that goats, in particular, show a great partiality for the foliage 
of Aleuntes. 

(f) Growth and yields. 

The tiees show a rapid growth, and start to produce fruit at three years of 
age. Experience has shown that a good harvest cannot be expected before the 
fourth and even the fifth year. Up to the present, yields have been found to 
vary very considerably. The best results were obtained with two trees at the 
Orafton Experiment Farm in New South Wales. The yields of these trees are 
as follows. 

The trees were planted in July, 1920. Fruits were produced for the first 
time in 1923 (30 lbs. of fruit), in 1924, no harvest, in 1925, a good fiuit produc¬ 
tion (30 *4 lbs. of fruit which yielded 16 % lbs. of seed and 10 lbs. of kernels), 
no information is available for 1926 and 1927, in 1928, 1929 and 1930, 92 lbs. 
of fruit (dried) were produced; in 1931, 89 lbs. of dried fruit, in 1932, 91 lbs, 
in 1933, 104 lbs., and in 1934, 120 lbs. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to obtain any other information on yields 
as the majority of experimental plantations have only been recently established 
However, it is known that the greater part of 3 to 4 year old trees produce an 
average of 300 fruits per year. Some Aleuntes trees growing under particular 
favourable conditions, have produced from 700 to 1000 fruits at seven years 
old. In the opinion of messers. Pjsotou> and Morrison, the trees, to have a 
commercial value, should produce at least 1000 fruits 

In table II, the principal characteristics of Australian fruits of different 
origin are given. 
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Table II. — Principal characteristics of Australian A . Fordii fruits 

of different origin. 

(According to A. R. Penfold and F. R. Morrison). 


T>pc of fruit 

Weight of 
fresh fruit 

Weight after 
t>eing wrdned 

1 

Diameter ; 
of the fruit : 
(in inches) 

_j 

Diameter of 
the fruit after 
being air dried 
(in inches) 

Pt jdaced at Pennant Hills 



Large. 

1 <)i gms 

3 * Rms 

2 3/8 

2 

Medium. 

' 4 ? K ni<i 

17 gms 

2 1/8 

1 7/8 

Small. 

j ■>* Kms 

g gms 

1 3/4 

2 T /i 

Produced at the Wollongbar Lismore Experiment ba>m % N S W 


Large. 

1142 gins 

40 5 gms 

| * 5/8 ' 

2 1/8 

Medium. 

80 gills 

24 Kins j 

2 5/8 1 

I 7/8 

Small. 

(>6 gms 

185 gms j 

2W4 | 

I 3/4 


With regard to the oil }ield of the Australian tung fruits, experiments made 
gave the following figures. 100 lbs. of Australian fruits gave 47 to 54 lbs. of seeds, 
which in turn contained 25 to 33 lbs, of kernels. 

(g) Diseases and pests . 

In the Australian Aleurites plantations, only two attacks by insects were 
reported. 

The first occurred at Ingham, Queensland. The insects attacked the old 
and young leaves and also the young shoots. These had been attacked at night, 
the insects remaining in the soil during the day. According to the report of the 
Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture at Sidney, the damage would 
appear to be caused by Lagna cyanea t a kind of tenebrionid, and a variety of 
Metnorrhynchus (Lampyndeas family). 

The second attack w r as reported in New South Wales; this insect was ascer¬ 
tained by the entomologist of the Department of Agriculture as being Aspidiotus 
hcderae . 

(h) Conclusions . 

Following the experiments carried out in different parts of Australia and 
in the neighbouring Islands, it may be affirmed that the cultivation of Aleurites 
Fordii is not possible in the Pacific Islands, but shows every possibility of success 
on the east coast of Australia. On the other hand, Aleurites montana does not 
succeed in the coastal regions of east Australia, but appears to be quite suitable 
for tropical and subtropical regions. 
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II. — Brief account of the experiments carried out 
in Queensland and New South Wales. 

A. — Queensland . 

Experiments commenced in 1927, during which period a small plantation 
was established in the Dawson Valley district and in the gardens of the Queensland 
Acclimatisation Society at Lawnton, near Brisbane. At that time, small quan¬ 
tities of seed were distributed to the farmers throughout the State. Later, in 
1929, a small plantation of 4 acres was established at Imbil, in the Mary Valley 
district. The largest State plantations are managed by the Queensland Forests, 
Ltd.; these are situated in the valley of the Johnston river, near Innisfail, and 
have approximately a surface area of 48 acres, planted solely with Aleurites Fordii . 

The climatic conditions of the districts under cultivation are as follows. 

In the Innisfail district, the annual rainfall amounts to about 3800 mm., 
occurring chiefly in the summer months. The climate is hot and moist and en¬ 
tirely free from frosts. Aleurites moluccana grows excellently under these con¬ 
ditions; this variety is also indigenous to the coastal region of north Queensland. 

The Mary Valley and Brisbane districts have a more moderate climate. 

At Imbil, approximately 1350 mm. of rain fall per year; light frosts 
sometimes occur. 

In the Brisbane district, the average annual rainfall amounts to 1270 mm., 
but owing to its close proximity to the coast, frosts are not severe. 

The varieties used in the acclimatization trials were A. Fordii , A. mon- 
tana , and A. moluccana , however, the greater part of these experiments was 
carried out with the first-mentioned variety. Cultivation trials with A. mon- 
tana were only made in the northern part of the State, while the third variety 
is indigenous. 

I11 establishing the plantations, the seeds were sown in spring (September 
and October), having been previously soaked for 48 hours. The seeds are 
usually sown in nurseries, however, direct sowing has also given good results. 

The application of 3 lbs. per tree of a mixture of equal parts of bone meal 
and dried blood has given good results by increasing the development of the 
trees in the lighter soils of the Brisbane district. 

At Imbil, the trees flowered and produced fruit at the end of three years; 
at the seventh year, production may be estimated at 200 and even 500 fruits 
per tree. 

Analyses have shown that the fruits possess the requisite characteristics 
and also an oil content which compares favourably with that of fruits from 
other countries. In the following table, the results of the analyses of Aleurites 
Fordii harvested at Imbil are given. 

From the preceding table it may be noted that the composition of the 
fruits is very constant irrespective of their origin. 

The combined experiments made both by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Society of acclimatization, have shown that it is possible to obtain 
flourishing plantations and a good quality oil wherever the climatic conditions- 
are favourable. 
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Table III. — Analyses of Aleurites Foriii collected at Imbil . 
(According to E. H. Gurney and G. R. Patten). 



Tree obtained 

Tree obtained 

Tree obtained 


from Australian 

from American 

from American 


seed growing 

seed growing 

seed growing 


on prairie land j 

on prairie land 

i 

on forest land 

Tegument. 

% 

34 % 

34 5 % 

Kernel. 

Q % 

06 % 

(> 5 5 % 

Average weight of the seed. 

3 57 gm 

3 06 gm 

3 39 gm. 

Average weight of the kernel .... 

2 20 gm 

2 00 gm 

2 90 gm 

Oil content of the kernels. 

57 8 % 

57 4 % 

58.3 % 


(b) New South Wales . 

The first trials in Aleurites cultivation were undertaken by the Department 
of Agriculture in 1927. These experiments were made chiefly with the A* 
Fordn variety and only to a limited extent with A montana . In order to 
ascertain the most suitable districts in the State for this cultivation, a con¬ 
siderable quantity of seeds were distributed to various planters throughout 
the State. 

Although Aleurites cultivation is still in the experimental stage, it may 
be said that in order to arrive at normal growth, A. Fordn requires an an¬ 
nual rainfall of 700 to 750 mm., a hot summer, and a fairly cold winter so 
as to obtain a period of vegetative repose. Though not very exacting as 
regards soil, this variety prefers soils slightly acid, deep, of a sandy and light 
type, and rich in organic matter. These conditions are especially prevalent 
in the coastal regions. 

The seeds are sown in nurseries and the seedlings are transplanted in 
winter, at an age of about six months; during the first years, the ground about 
the trees is carefully weeded, as a rule little manuring is practised. 

At present, the plantations are in production and good condition. The 
fruits ripen in winter, reaching a diameter of 5-8 cm. and slightly resembling 
a small apple. As a rule, there is only one fruit per inflorescence; sometimes 
however, there are two or more. The fruits contain from three to five seeds. 
The average yield amounts to 40 lbs. of dried fruits per tree. The average 
weight of 1000 dried fruits is approximately 5b lbs. 

2. — New Zealand. 

In New Zealand, Aleurites cultivation on a methodical basis began in 
1929. Before this period, the Government and certain private individuals had 
attempted to acclimatize Aleurites Fordii in various regions of the Island. 
Some of the seed was obtained from China, while some was supplied by the 
Empire Marketing Board, following a special arrangement made with the 
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Florida experiment stations. These trials, owing to a want of technical know¬ 
ledge, did not pass the experimental stage. 

In 1929, therefore, trials were again taken tip on a commercial and indus¬ 
trial basis. Approximately 1000 selected seeds were sown in a garden at 
Northcote. In 12 months, plants approximately 1.50 metres in height were 
obtained. 

At the same time, a consignment of 60,000 seeds was received from 
Florida, and sown in a specially selected nursery, situated near Helensville. 
These seeds germinated equally well, in spite of the nurserv being exposed 
to strong winds. 

These experiments carried out over a period of seven years have shown 
that Aleurites Fordii could be successfully cultivated on an extensive scale 
in certain localities in North Auckland. 

In the north of the island, several thousands of acres of land suitable for 
Aleurites cultivation lay unutilised. Six or eight companies purchased these 
lands in 1932, and established plantations on a commercial scale. The results 
obtained by two of the most important associations, the New Zealand Tung 
Oil Corporation and the Tung Acres Plantations of Auckland are as 
follows. 

According to the report of the director of the New Zealand Tung Oil 
Corporation, in IQ32, this company purchased in the Kaikone district, 180 
miles to the north of the city of Auckland, 3,000 acres of land of volcanic 
origin, having an average altitude of 200 metres, these lands are situated 
50 miles from the coast and protected from strong winds. 

noo acres were planted in 1032. The trees w^ere placed 9 metres apart 
in all directions. In 1933, 600 acres were planted and later in 1934, 5 °°- 
At present, the total area under cultivation amounts to approximately 2,100 
acres. 

The young trees were set in soil previously under cultivation and in former 
grazing lands. The trees planted in former pastures showed a more rapid 
development at the beginning than the others, but were caught up later by 
these latter. Cultivation work was limited to the removal of all weeds within 
a radius of two metres about the trees and to weeding the intervening spaces 
by means of a rotatory harrow. 

Every season, the soil is worked with a sub-soil plough in older to obtain 
a good drainage of the land. Lupins and soya are utilized as cover plants. 
An attempt was made to use Crotalanae for the same purpose, but these plants 
do not appear to grow well in the district. 

Very few trees had to be replaced* 1 per cent, in J 933 > 1 5 P er cent, in 
1934 and 2 per cent, in 1935. 

The trees planted in 1932 began to flower in the spring of 1934, and pro¬ 
duced a few fruits, which ripened normally. The seeds had an average oil 
content of 56.83 per cent. 

The New Zealand Tung Oil Corporation supplied seeds to other plantations, 
namely, Dargaville (300 acres), Manganui (200 acres), Kaoo (200 acres), Wai- 
tangi (100 acres) and Mangawi (400 acres). 
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According to the results obtained from these plantations, it may be affirmed 
that Aleurites Fordii can be successfully cultivated in this region of New Zealand, 
on condition that the plantations are well protected and sufficiently drained. 
The director of the Tung Acres Plantation of Auckland in a report gives some 
interesting data on the results obtained in his own and in neighbouring plant¬ 
ations. These plantations were established in 1930. At that time A. Fordii 
seeds were obtained from Kew Gardens and U. S. A., these were sown in 1930 
and the seedlings transplanted in July, 1931. In 1932, the plants did not 
show much development, no doubt owing to the change of season, being 
brought from the Northern to the Southern Hemisphere. During that year, 
various experiments in methods of cultivation and the use of fertilizers were 
carried out. Trials with different types of artificial manures did not appear to 
be very successful, on the other hand, poultry manure gave very good results. 

In 1931 and 1932, the trees flowered and began to produce fruit, which 
however, did not mature, but an abundant harvest is expected in the season 
of 1936. The total area planted by the different companies in the neighbour¬ 
hood amounts to 5,000 acres; this total is being rapidly increased. 

• The results obtained in four years agree with the former results, and it 
appears to be very probable that the cultivation of Aleurites Fordii in the 
region to the north of Auckland will make considerable progress. 

J. Legros. 

A NEW PLOUGH FOR THE LAYING OF IRRIGATION 
AND DRAINAGE PIPES 

When it is required to irrigate or drain well the sub-soil, it is necessary to 
lay very considerable lengths of piping in the ground. This process, up to the 
present, used to entail very high costs in the laying of this type of piping. In 
particular, the practical utilization of sub-soil irrigation which requires the pipes 
to be closely connected, coulcf not be extensively used unless a considerable de¬ 
crease in costs could be obtained. 

To attain this object, Prof. Janert of the Agricultural Institute of the Leip¬ 
zig University, has invented a pipe-laying plough, which when in operation 
moulds the pipe in porous concrete and places it in the soil. 

This machine is operated on the principle of the mole plough, and, in the 
same way, hollows out a subterannean ditch in the soil which serves as a mould 
or the piping. 

This method of laying pipes in virgin soil also shows several advantages in 
respect of the functioning of the pipes from the point of view of agricultural en¬ 
gineering. The porous walls come into immediate contact with the virgin soil 
so effectively that a direct connexion between the capillary pores of the sides of 
the piping and the capillary surface of the surrounding soil is established. Ac¬ 
cording to this principle, the water of the soil passes into the interior of the pipe 
and vice-versa, without any difficulty and, evidently, involving no obstruction 
of the drain. 
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The machine itself, consists mainly of a caterpillar tractor, a concrete mixer 
placed on the tractor and an apparatus for the moulding and laying of the pipes. 
The tractor is run by means of a Diesel motor. The mechanism of the piping 
is attached in a mobile manner to the chassis and held in position by a safety 
bolt (Briichbolzen). This bolt protects 
the machine and the plough material 
against an excessive overloading, as it 
gives way at a resistance of 4000 kg. 

The concrete mixture passes through 
a vertical tube 12.5 x 4 cm. in diameter 
at the section which moulds the pipe in 
the ground. The walls of this verti¬ 
cal tube are lined with a particularly 
smooth material, the conduit is also 
continually in movement by means of a 
shaker so that the dangeT of adduction 
stoppage in the pipe mould by a pos¬ 
sible interruption in the mixing of the 
concrete in the tube is completely 
avoided. 

The depth to which the pipe 
moulder arrives may be regulated as 
required and attains a maximum depth 

of 750 mm. With a full concrete container, 300 metres of piping may be pro¬ 
duced. The mixer may be filled during operations. 

In ordinary soil, the amount of work carried out may be calculated at 4 m 
per minute, 1500 m. of piping being laid per da} r . For every metre, the machine 
requiies approximately 0.6 kg. of cement, 3.5 kg. of sand and 0.05 kg. of fuel. 

From these data, the expenses may be estimated on the local costs of raw 
material and fuel. 

Two men are necessary for the working of this machine, one in charge of the 
tractor and another in control of the concrete container 

Trials with this new machine were made for the first time in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Leipzig, the results obtained appear to fulfil every expectation 



New plough for the laying of irrigation 
and drainage pipes. 


H J. Hopkkn 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Congress, Exhibition, etc. 

International Association of Soil Science — The President of this Associa¬ 
tion notifies that, as the Conference of the Fifth Commission cannot take place at 
Madrid, it will be held at Vienna at the end of August and the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber, 1937. The members who wish to participate in this Conference are requested 
to register their names in the meantime with Prof Dr A Till - Hochschule fiir 
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Bodenkultur, Vienna XVIII - who will also be pleased to supply all the necessary 
information 

The Reports of the work of collaboration of the second, third and fourth commis¬ 
sion of the International Association of Soil Science, regarding the determination of the 
quantities of potash and phosphorus utilizable for plants, published by Prof Dr. E A. 
Mitschelich will shortly be issued Subscriptions may be addressed to the represen¬ 
tatives of the Association in each country or else to Dr I) J Hissink, Groningue, 
Hollanp N v. G 

Resolution of the XVIIth International Congress of Agriculture (Screven- 
ingue) The Hague, 16-24 June. 1937 

1 ST Section — Agrarian polity and agricultural economy 
The Congress declares - 

(1) That butter is one of the principal products of world agriculture and a 
food indispensable for man 

(2) That the disastrous price level prevalent on the international butter market, 
since 1932, is one of the chief causes of the crisis in international agriculture 

(3) That the fall in price on the butter market is due to the world depression 
and chiefly to the wider use of substitutes, wduch has restricted the increase in butter 
consumption necessary to absorb the production accrued and also to the irregular 
supply to the principal markets by the exporting countries 

As a means of effecting a rational organization of the butter market, the Congress 
recommends the different governments concerned to take even possible measure to 
increase consumption The following points are to be taken into consideration 

(1) Improvement of the quality and the standardization of butter production, 

(2) Propaganda among the consumers (information on the dietetic value of butter 
in comparison with other fat substitutes), 

(3) Invitation to State establishments, or those subsidized by the State (Insti¬ 
tutes, etc ), to use mainly butter, 

(4) Restriction of the trade m vegetable fats and margarine bv obliging bakers, 
confectioners, restaurant keepers, etc to declare the use of these fats, restriction of 
imports and the levy of a tax on these substitutes, or on the raw material used in their 
production, the possible prohibition that certain food industries should employ mar¬ 
garine, 

(5) The introduction, in the legislation of all the countries, of a clause prohibiting 
the use of the word « butter » for any other product than that obtained from milk by 
the recognized processes employed in the preparation of butter, and in which no fats 
are contained other than those originating in milk, 

(6) The prohibition of colouring matter in margarine in order to give it a resem¬ 
blance to butter, 

(7) The prohibition to use in propaganda in favour of margarine, any expression, 
illustration or any other means which might possibly give the public the impression 
that it was a dairy product; 

(8) The prohibition of the sale of a mixture of margarine and butter; 

(q) The encouragement of the sale of fresh or liquid butter to persons without 
means and employment; 

(10) The granting of large subsidies for the organization of butter production; 

(11) The methods to be adopted for the purpose of reducing the cost of butter 
md agricultural production, in order to lower the cost price and widen the market. 
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The Congress invites the governments and agricultural corporations of the differ¬ 
ent countries to collaborate in the conclusion of agreements between the States, which 
will assure an organized supply to the butter markets, thus preventing considerable 
price fluctuations and eliminating detrimental competition among the production 
centres. 

Among the measures to be taken in this connexion, the Congress notes*— 

The establishment and periodical publication of precise statistics on the produc¬ 
tion, stocks and consumption of butter, which will afford the possibility of providing, 
as quickly as possible, for periods of over-production or shortage, 

The adaptation, as far as possible, of production and over-seas supplies to the 
requirements of the large centres of consumption. 

The realization of the afore-said measures, entailing a progressive increase in the sale 
price of butter, will bring about at the same time, taking into consideration the condi¬ 
tions of home production in every country, a reduction in the systems of direct or indirect 
premiums on the production or export trade by affording an effective collaboration 
between the States for the systematic organization of all markets. Taking into con¬ 
sideration that such measures can only be realized after a detailed study of the interna¬ 
tional measures required, the Congress 

invites the International Commission of Agriculture, in agreement with the Inter¬ 
national Dairying Federation, to call a meeting of a special Commission for the purpose 
of preparing an international Conference, with the object of studying the ways and 
means to be used in obtaining an improved organization of the butter market, taking 
into account alike the interests of the exporting countries and those of the importing 
countries 


IlNI) Section — Instruihon and propaganda 
I 

The Congress — 

(r) Notes the considerable influence which higher agricultural instruction 
exerts in different ways, both direct and indirect, on the agricultural policy of the 
nations, 

(2) Considers that this influence, in view of the favourable results obtained, is 
certain to increase, and declares this progress to be desirable, the assiduous collabora¬ 
tion of scientists with political leaders being indispensable 

The Congress also considers that in order to afford advanced agricultural instruc¬ 
tion the possibility ot exercizing the greatest possible influence, it is very r necessan, 
as a preliminary step, that organization and curricula should everywhere continue 
to be complete and up-to-date, in order to take into account any changes in the position 
This modernization should hold au important place in economic and social sciences 
together with other scientific measures, which rightly v ere preponderant at the begin¬ 
ning of the development of agricultural instruction, in order co take into account the 
fact that the political and social factor has been superimposed on the economic factor, 
rendering necessary new methods 

Advanced agricultural instruction should be completed by higher instruction, 
comparative and critical, the object being to induce the student fully to grasp the 
technique, taking into account the conditions which determine the present form 
In order to achieve this modernization in the shortest possible time, it would appear 
to be indispensable, in many countries, that the means at the disposal of the Schools 
of Advanced Agriculture should be suitably increased, more particularly in the case 
of grants by institutes for special studies of economic and political agriculture. 
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Also, a collaboration should be made t>etween agricultural instruction and economic 
and legal education, as given in the faculties of law and other faculties, ott all subjects 
affecting agricultural problems. 

The Congress invites the International Commission of Agriculture to notify the 
International Institute of Agriculture of this resolution. 

II. 

A. — The Congress invites all the agricultural organizations affiliated to the 
International Commission of Agriculture and its two special Commissions - the special 
Commission of Agricultural Cooperation and the special Commission of Agricultural 
Labour - to give their full attention and every possible care to the transmissions on 
agriculture made by the national broadcasting service of their country and to take all 
necessary measures in order that, - in every country where as yet there is no special 
agricultural broadcasting service controlled by a central bureau charged with the 
preparation of the programme of agricultural transmissions, such a central organiza¬ 
tion should be established under the management of experts doubly qualified both from 
the technical and the professional point of view. These central bureaux engaged in 
carrying out the agricultural broadcasting services are required to maintain a clovse and 
regular collaboration with all privately owned or public agricultural organizations, 
corporations and institutions, these latter retaining a certain influence on the ideological 
and technical control on the transmissions of the agricultural programme, 

B. — The Congress invites the central bureaux of the agricultural broadcasting 
services in the different countries and, where not vet establishes 1, the central agricul¬ 
tural organizations or institutions of each country, to forward, at least once a year, 
to the International Commission of Agriculture at Paris, a general report on the present 
state and organization of agricultural broadcasting in the respective countries The 
International Commission of Agriculture, on their side, will transmit the reports to 
affiliated organizations in eacli of the respective countries 

C. -- As the International Commission of Agriculture, since the XIVth Inter¬ 
national Congress of Agriculture held at Bucarest in IQ29, follows with the greatest 
interest the growing importance of broadcasting in agriculture, and as the XVth Interna¬ 
tional Congress of Agriculture held at Prague in 1931 unanimously passer! a resolution, 
requesting the establishment of an international agricultural broadcasting centre, the 
Congress recommends the Internationa] Commission of Agriculture to study the poss¬ 
ibility of establishing, taking into account the initiatives already operating in that direc¬ 
tion, a special centre of research in respect of agricultural broadcasting in order to 
ensure a suitable control of wireless transmission in the country, in conformity with 
the general programme of the I. C, A. 

D. — In conclusion, the Congress recommends the regular inclusion in the pro¬ 
gramme of the futiue International Congresses of Agriculture, of a report dealing with 
the study of the importance and improvement of broadcasting to the advantage of 
agriculture. 


IIIrd Section. — Agricultural Cooperation 

I. 

The Congress adopts the following conclusions arrived at by the IIIrd Section on 
the subject of “ The agricultural cooperative societies, particularly these of advanced 
development, in the matter of controlled economy — 

(1) The agricultural cooperative societies are of the opinion, that in present 
circumstances, a certain control by the State is a necessary safeguard, provided that the 
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existence of economic groups shall be guaranteed and that the principles governing 
the maintenance of private property shall be taken into account and that the pro¬ 
ducer shall not lose the right of taking any initiative in his own farm. 

(2) The agricultural cooperative societies request that in order to take their 
part in controlled economy, their field of action in this respect shall be determined by 
law, though without affecting in any way their autonomy or independence The 
agricultural cooperative societies are opposed to the establishment of compulsory 
cooperative organizations 

{3) This field of activity should be a particularly wide one w the organization 
and control of the sale, distribution and production for market purposes, as also in 
the imports and exports of agricultural products, the widest possible influence should 
be accorded to agricultural cooperative societies in the distribution of a suitably estab¬ 
lished credit. 

(4) The agricultural cooperative societies request to be consulted as regards 
the drawing up of decisive measures for controlled economy 

(5) The agricultural cooperative societies request that the measures for 
controlled economy which shall be taken with regard to other branches of economy 
shall not necessitate any losses in agriculture which would not be fully justified by the 
greater gain to the Nation In this respect, the agricultural cooperative societies wish 
to be allowed to participate in the preparation of thse-measures 

(6) In the above mentioned activities, the most important cooperative societies 
should also conform strictly to the principles which assure the independence of coopera¬ 
tion as regards activity, administration and responsibility, and carry out the special 
duties incumbent on them in tlieir quality as organizations on behalf of the agricultural 
population, in such matter as assistance and provident work in the country, encour¬ 
agement of the voung people to oollaljorate in economic and cooperative activities, 
popularization and extension of cooperative principles, etc 

Considering the capital importance of cooperative propaganda and instruction 
for the development of the cooperative movement and an increase in its power in the 
different countries, the Congress considers it very necessary that international collab¬ 
oration for the purpose of attaining these objects should be more effective than in 
the past In the opinion of the Congress, this work should be put into effect by — 

(r) Taking the necessary measures to establish a more systematic division of 
the work than at present, between the international institutions and organizations 
engaged in the diffusion of information in respect of cooperation, 

U) Requesting the International Commission ot Agriculture to reorganize its 
activity in the diffusion of information on cooperation in order to enable all those 
engaged in propaganda and instruction redarding agricultural cooperation, to obtain 
the most important and detailed data at present available on the different processes 
and methods adopted m cooperative propaganda and instruction, and also m such 
a way as to permit these data to be obtained at shorter rate*\als than at present, 

(3) Approving the value ot the work carried out by the International Committee 
of Inter-cooperative relations and more especial!} drawing the attention ot tins Com¬ 
mittee to cooperative propaganda and instruction, 

(4) Requesting the International Institute of Agriculture which, in accomplish¬ 
ing its varied and valuable work in the diffusion of agricultural information in general, 
has regularly supplied useful data on the development of the cooperative movement 
in the different^countries - comprising propaganda and instruction - to endeavour, 
if possible, to render its activity in the above-mentioned branches of study even more 
effective; 
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(5) Requesting the International Commission of Agriculture to study the ques¬ 
tion of determining the most suitable means of establishing personal contact, with a view 
to exchange of experiences, between the persons in the different countries engaged in 
cooperative propaganda and instruction, such as publishers of cooperative journals, 
instructors in cooperative schools and in cooperative courses, persons charged with the 
production of cooperative films, ami in general, all persons responsible for organized 
work in these fields 

The principal means of international collaboration considered for cooperative pro¬ 
paganda and instruction would be the following — . 

(1) Exchange of cooperative journals, review and brochures; 

(2) Exchange of films, tables or diagrams, figures, statistics, photographic 
enlargements, indicating the progress attained, 

(3) The organization, at certain periods, of International Congresses of Agri¬ 
cultural Cooperation These Congresses should coincide with exhibitions of industrial 
products, merchandise, tables with diagrams, journals, reviews, brochures and other 
publications of this type, 

^4) Free reciprocal subscription to the publications issued in the languages 
understood by cooperators, 

(5) The organization of international summer courses in the regions where the * 
cooperative movement shows considerable development, 

(b) Exchange of cooperative staff, 

(7) Occasional cooperative excursions in the important centres of cooperation 
in the different countries 

With the same object in view, considerable attention should be given to coopera¬ 
tive instruction, which should be directed towards the same ideal and the same objec¬ 
ts es The elementary, secondary and higher schools of cooperation should contribute 
to the diffusion of cooperative ideas together with practical knowledge With 
the collaboration of cooperative bodies, the directors and members of the cooperative 
societies, these schools will endeavour, on the one hand, to revive the principles of 
cooperation and, on the other, to cause these principles to be observed in everyday 
life 


III 

Having studied the question of the adaptation of agricultural credit to the special 
requirements ot agriculture, 

Considering the importance of establishing forms of agricultural credit meeting 
in the best possible manner the requirements of present-day agriculture, 

The Congress recommends — 

(1) That in every country, where not as yet in existence, specialized institu¬ 
tions of agricultural credit should be established according to the principles of agri¬ 
cultural reciprocity and cooperation, such as shall ensure them the greatest possible 
solidarity, 

(2) That, in each country the Bank of issue should take into account, the 
conditions of agricultural production and that it should grant special rates of interest 
and of periods allowed for the discount of the funds subscribed by the farmers, 

(3) That the organization of agricultural credit in each country should comprise 
a central establishment, granted authority and maintaining considerable liberty of action 
although under State control, 

(4) That in all countries where possible, the insurance and pensions institutions, 
communes or municipalities, as well as other public bodies should for preference. 
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on the same conditions, deposit their funds in the cooperative organizations of 
agricultural credit; 

(5) That the central establishments of agricultural credit in the different coun¬ 
tries should maintain dose relations with each other by means of Congresses and Con¬ 
ferences, in which may also participate the International Institute of Agriculture, the 
special Commission of Agricultural Cooperation of the International Commission 
of Agriculture, the members of tbe International Conferences of Agricultural Credit, 
as well as other International Economic Conferences, and that by means of joint publica¬ 
tions, these establishments shall constitute a very valuable source of information and 
international documentation. 

The Congress also recpmmends the establishment of the closest possible collabora¬ 
tion between the institutions of agricultural credit and the cooperative sales organiza¬ 
tions, as well as all other types of cooperation 

TVth Section — Plant production . 

The Congress, in reference to the resolutions of the 16th International Congress 
of Agriculture held at Budapest in T034, takes note of the measures already adopted 
in the different countries to obtain an effective protection of selected and original 
varieties of cultivated plants 

The Congress fully approves of the enquiry in course at the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture, Rome and requests the Institute to call together, as soon as possi¬ 
ble, a Conference of ex]>crts for the purpose of drawing up the international Con¬ 
vention provided by the resolution adopted at the 13th General Assembly of the 
Institute m 1036 

In the meantime, the Congress recommends interested, and especially neighbouring, 
countries to come to reciprocal agreements on the protection of the results of breeding 
work by applying, as far as possible, the principles of the Berne International Conven¬ 
tion with regard to the registration of trade-mark and the names of the varieties Natur¬ 
ally, it shall only be possible to protect varieties of considerable value 

In order to facilitate these agreements, it is indispensable that the interested 
countries should endeavour to limit the number of their varieties and to apply the 
principles of protection of the results of breeding uork 

Vth Section — Vtne-qrounnz 


I. 

Considering the importance of a documentation, kept up-to-date every year, on the 
production costs of table and wine grapes in all wine-growing countries, 

considering that it is the duty of the official services of the Mmisterie»s of Agricul¬ 
ture and the Offices of Farm Accountancy in eacli country to give their assistance in 
the establishment and control of these statistical data, 

considering that no satisfactory conclusion may be drawn from the information re¬ 
ceived up to date, without the adoption of a uniform programme and standard control, 
giving scope for exact comparisons and fruitful studies on the production costs of wine 
throughout the world and the possibility of reducing cost prices; 

considering on the other hand, that it is only right, as has been established by 
French legislation, that the producer should derive from the cultivation of his vine¬ 
yard a profit which at the same time allows him to take into account the returns 
obtained on his capital and the necessary sums required for the upkeep of his 
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home, that it is advisable in these conditions, to add to the total expenses actually 
involved, a sum known as the “ social price ", which should be incorporated in the an¬ 
nual account of expenses, the sole means of ensuring the systematic cultivation of 
wine-growing estates 

A — The Congress recommends that the International Wine Office should es¬ 
tablish, in collaboration with the International Institute of Agriculture, a question¬ 
naire, as detailed and exact as possible, which shall be forwarded each year to the (5ovem- 
ments and Offices of Farm Accountancy in producing countries. In establishing the 
minimum cost of production, this questionnaire should take into consideration 

(a) the analysis of costs incurred, during the year of production, by the wine¬ 
grower These expenses should comprise all the amoimts actually disbursed or incur¬ 
red by the producer (manual labour, raw material, fertilizers, stabling, taxes, insur¬ 
ance, etc ), 

( b) the sum known as ' social price ”, corresponding to the minimum of that 
necessary to ensure the normal life of the vine-grower and his family 

These two tables shall be established for each wine-growing country per hectare 
and hectolitre, and calculated on the basis of the gold franc, so as to facilitate useful 
comparisons, 

B — The Congress also recommends all wine-grovring countries to seek some 
means of indemnifying vine-growers against serious damage caused by unavoidable 
and exceptional disasters (frost, hail, etc ) and in this way, to ensure them the greatest 
possible security in the working of their estates 

II 

A — As regards the study of the establishment of wineyeard records and an 
international oenological documentation for wineyards, 

taking into consideration that it is advisable to adopt every suitable means of bring¬ 
ing about the establishment of exact statistics considering that the value of these sta¬ 
tistics is .sufficiently indicated by the necessity of solving the fundamental problem of 
the establishment of accurate statistics, affording the means of following, year by year, 
region by region, country by country, the course of wine production and thus allow¬ 
ing Public Authorities the possibility of taking m time the measures for protection 
indispensable for the protection of the products of the vine and their sale 

The Congress requests the different wine-producing countries, to take, within their 
respective frontiers, the necessary measures for establishing official statistics of the 
area under vine cultivation and of the annual harvest of wine and graj>es by means of 
Vintage Records in the most suitable form and in conformity with the legislation of 
each country, but the general scheme should lie uniform for all countries, in order 
that the centralization of all data may be facilitated 

The Congress requests the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, to convoke 
a Conference of experts, which might be held at the Institute in December, 1937, and 
would bring together the most highly qualified technicians for the purpose of estab¬ 
lishing the project for an International Diplomatic Convention, to be submitted for 
approval during the course of 1938, to the diplomats, themselves, also meet at the 
International Institute of Agriculture 

The International Wine Office should participate in these two Conferences, the 
secretariat and organization of which shall be entrusted to the Secretary General of 
the International Institute of Agriculture and the Director of the International Wine 
Office, in the same way as was arranged for the International Convention on the 
unification of methods of analysis of wine. 
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B< — In order to afford all wine-producing countries the possibility of using a 
common language as regards vine-growing wine production, the Congress recom¬ 
mends the establishment of files of a standard type. 

This standard type, as it figures in the appendix of the main report of Messrs 
Douarche and Hot, should be forwarded by the International Wine Office to each of 
the Governments of the wine-producing countries, in order that these files may be 
completed every year, at the end of the grape season, and aiterwards collected by 
the communes, departments or provinces, and centralized at the Ministeries of Agri¬ 
culture in the respective countries, who will then make a comprehensive summary 
for each country to be then published by the International Wine Office 

VTth Section. — Livestock production 

I. 

The Congress, having studied the part played by vitamins and mineral salts in 
the feeding of farm animals, 

considering that an insufficient balance of vitamins and mineral salts weakens 
resistance, causes metabolic disturbances and hinders growth and the faculty of nor¬ 
mal production, 

emphasizes the very great importance of an optimum balance of vitamins and 
mineral salts 

The Congress considers, that in the future, the whole subject of forage crops should 
be made the object of systematic research studies, both in respect of the quantitative 
content of forage crops in vitamins and mineral salts, and also of the optimum 
requirements of farm animals in vitamins and mineral salts 

This research work should take into account, besides the optimum value in vita¬ 
mins and mineral salts not only the value of forage crops as regards source of energy, 
but also the biological value of the proteins and mineral salts 

II 

The Congress, confirming the resolutions adopted by the International Congress 
of Agriculture held at Budapest in 1034, and taking note of the action taken m view 
of the formation of an International Committee for the proper exploitation of the horse, 
requests all the organizations interested to participate in the constitution of such a com¬ 
mittee, its object being •— 

(1) To collect all available information, conducing to 

the accurate determination of the conditions under which horse traction may 
be rendered more economical than mechanical traction and tlieir limits 

the increase, by the application of corresponding measures in the utilization 
of the horse, both draught and saddle, in every field of human activity, 

to show the importance of maintaining and increasing the stocks ot horses and 
mules with a view to improving the agricultural market, 

(2) To communicate these data regularly to all members of the Committee, 

(3) To establish an organization by means of which the interested parties may 
discuss the execution of joint measures, exceeding the national limits, which would bring 
about an increased utilization of the horse. 

The Congress invites the International Commission of Agriculture to propose an 
International Committee for the improved utilization of the horse, and, if circumstances 
permit, to bring about the constitution of the same. 
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VIITH Section. — Agricultural industries, 

. 1 . 

Having studied the problem of the convertion of raw materials into synthetic wool 
and cotton, and similar products, and the consequences of this convertion from the 
commercial point of view, 

(1) the Congress notes, with satisfaction, the technical progress made in the 
recent use of agricultural products in the manufacture of textiles, a particular^ impor¬ 
tant development for those countries with a shortage of the classical textile products; 

(2) and recommends that technical research work on these subjects shall be 
continued, taking into consideration the interests alcke of the agricultural population 
and of national economy. 


II 

Having studied the problem of the replacement of mineral oils by fuels of vegetable 
origin, 

(1) . the Congress notes that under present conditions, many vegetable pro¬ 
ducts may be converted by agricultural industries into different fuels, which either 
alone or mixed with petroleum and its derivatives are suitable for fuelling motors em¬ 
ployed hi agriculture, commerce, industry and touring. 

From a technical point of view, fuels of a vegetable or forest origin compare fav¬ 
ourably with fuels of mineral origin or synthetic fuels 

It is to the interest of every country to increase the utilization of industrial plant 
products which play an important part in crop rotation or which constitute sub-pro- 
ducts, often unused 

An extension of this utilization is to be seen in many countries, even though in 
certain cases this would appear to be uneconomical This disadvantage could be large¬ 
ly compensated by the value of the wealth created, by the social benefits accruing 
and by the its importance from a national point of view Agricultural production be¬ 
ing continually renewed, this production is of considerable advantage to the world, 
as the exploitation of mineral fuels results in an impoverishment as it is an utilization of 
reserve stocks continually decreasing, 

(2) the Congress notes that the results obtained cannot be ignored by other 
States, as they show a manifest increase in the capacity of world agricultural produc¬ 
tion and in agricultural prosperity in general Consequently, this problem takes on 
a character of international solidarity which brings it within the scope of international 
Congresses. 

However, every country will have to consider the problem of fuel of agricultural 
origin, taking into account the national possibilities as regards raw materials, both in 
regards cost price and their possible utilization without affecting other requirements 
already covered; 

(3) the Congress trusts that the utilization of agricultural products as a basis 
for fuels will continue to develop in all countries 

VIIlTn Section. — Woman in the life of the countryside . 


I. 

The Congress, considering that the physical wellfare of the agricultural population 
is of the highest importance, not only for agriculture itself, but also for the whole 
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nation, fyas examined the conditions under which the rural populations of the different 
countries live, particularly from the aspect of — 

living quarters (including hygiene and water installation); 
maternity and child welfare. 

The Congress notes that insufficient attention is given to these points Therefore, 
the Congress requests the womens' organizations to make a detailed study of these ques¬ 
tions in order to obtain full information on the reasons for this situation and to serve 
as a centre of useful information for those responsible for the health of the nation, 

II 

The Congress notes that hygienic conditions in the country depend considerably 
on the economic conditions of the farm family It requests the organizations repre¬ 
sented at the Congress to make every endeavour to improve the economic situation of 
the rural population in their respective countries 

The Congress takes note that, in view of its importance, the Vlllth Section proposes 
again to examine this question at the next Congress, in order that the methods em¬ 
ployed and the results obtained may be reciprocally discussed 

Internationa!, Committee op Agricultural Librarians — The International 
Committee of Agricultural Librarians, established oil the occasion of the ist Inter¬ 
national Congress of the Agricultural Press (1935) and affiliated to the Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Agricultural Technicians (Rome) and the International Federation 
of Librarians Associations (Geneva), will hold a meeting for the first time at Paris 011 
17 August, at 2 30 p m. in the « Maison de la Chimie », 28 Rue Saint Dominique 
The programme is as follows — 

(1) Report of the Secretary on the work carried out by the Committee, 

(2) Discussion and approval of the Statutes Project drawn up b> Miss C R 
Barnett, President of the Committee, 

(3) Exchange of views ou the future activity of the Committee 

Fuller details may be obtained from the Secretary of the Committee Mr S von 
Frauendorfkr, Librarian of the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome 

The Imperial Exhibition of Fresh and Canned fruiTwS in England — The 
1037 Imperial Exhibition of Fresh and Canned Fruits, which attracts competitors from 
all parts of the British Empire, will be held at Bingley Hall, Birmingham, England, 
irom 20 to 28 October 


BOOK NOTICES * 

SCHEFFER, Fritz, Agncnlturchemie , Teil a Boden Sammlung chemischer und 
chemisch-technischer Vortrage Neue Folge Heft 35 Stuttgart 1937, Verlag von F 
Enke, 113 p., 8 illustrations 

[This number, dealing with soil, constitutes the first volume of an Agricultural 
Chemistry , the 3 or 4 further volumes, which will treat on plant nutrition, manures, 
soil microbiology and eventually plant improvement, will follow at a subsequent date 


* trader this heading are included short synopses of book* receded for teview 
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bo6k notices 


German literature does not lack treatises on pedology. Mention may be made 
of the well-known Soil Conditions and Plant Growth by RtiSSBlrE-MtlttfRR, of Which a 
second edition appeared in 1036, and the recent publication of Tornau, treating on 
the same subject (see this Bulletin, 1936, No. 5, p. 199 and No. 7, p. 278)* 

The new book of Scheffer more or less strikes a balance between these two 
publications It is neither academic nor written for the layman, but is most instructive. 

The A. has divided his work into three parts soil fojmation and structure, factors 
affecting soil fertility and types of soils It is this latter part and more especially 
the chapter regarding the relation between soil and climate, which is considered to 
be of the greatest interest. The knowledge of the different types of soils, studied in 
detail by Gunka and his Russian collaborators, has not only a scientific but also a 
definite practical importance The practical worker greatly values a soil of the “ tcher- 
noziom ' ’ type, and consequently every endeavour is made for the purpose of gradually 
imparting to the land, the typical characteristics of black soil 

The book contains in the form of an appendix, a very interesting list of the 
more important types of soils from an agricultural point of view]. 


N. G. 


TTERHEiivKUNDE und Tierzucht. Bine Enzyklop&die der praktischen Nutztier- 
kunde, Berlin und Wien 1936, Erg&nzungsband, Lieferung 54 bis 56. 

[The supplementary volume of the excellent Encyclopaedia edited by Prof V. 
Stang of Berlin and Dr. Wirth of Vienna, which has already been mentioned on sever¬ 
al occasions in this Bulletin {inter aha, No 2, 1037 pp 65, 66) has now been completed 
by three final numbers, recently published It has already been stated that the 
object of the supplementary volume was to bring the articles contained in the Encyclo¬ 
paedia itself, up to date by the additions which the very rapid progress made in 
science has rendered necessary The last number of this supplementary volume, besides 
the articles given on a large number of animal diseases, contains a long article on 
animal feeding, according to the more recent theories and experiments, some detailed 
reports on animal genetics, research work on body structure, heredity, the studies 
carried out on twins, control of yield, etc. It may be seen therefore, that the Ency¬ 
clopaedia is continually becoming more complete, and consequently, increasingly 
indispensable for every research worker in the field of animal husbandry and veterinary 
science. 

In a series of studies that the German Corporation of Agriculture has published 
since 1935, two volumes have appeared which are of particular interest to the practical 
poultr> keeper These are the volume on poultry husbandry which gives a descrip¬ 
tion of all the problems regarding the maintenance of poultry, incubation, raising 
chickens, selection and also a chapter on poultry diseases This latter chapter was 
written by Dr Hartwigk, while the remainder of the volume is from the pen of 
Mr Johannes J \ger, Director of the Institute of Poultry Husbandry, Halle Crollwitz. 
The pamphlet in question is undoubtedly of considerable value to the poultry keeper, 
who in consequence of the very comprehensive manner in which this brochure is 
written, will easily obtain all the necessary information for up-to-date poultry raising. 

Another brochure published in the same series, deals with the diseases of young 
cattle, and like all the other pamphlets of the this series, its object is to instruct the 
farmer, and not to make a scientific report This latter volume was written by 
Dr. Kurt Ehrijch, Chief of the Veterinary Service Section, Hanover. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books, 

General. 

Groninger iiAATSCHAPPij van eandbouw. Groninger maatschappij van landbouw: 
gedenkboek 1837-1937. [Groningen, Gedrukt door Gebr Hoitsema], 1937. aax, 

[SoJtetA gtoningoise d'agriculture: livre jubilaire 1837-1937]. 

Highland and agricultural SOCIETY of Scotland. Transactions. 5th series, v. 
49. Edinburgh, W. Blackwood & sons, 1937. 


Education. 

Agricultural progress. The Journal of the Agricultural education association. 

v. 14, Part. 2. 1937. Cambridge, W. Heffer & sons Ltd., 1937. 172 p. 

DE Vecchi di Val Cismon, Cesare Maria. Bonifies fascista della cultura. Milano, 
A. Mondadori, [I937J* 718 p. 

WELSH journae OF agricueture. The journal of the Welsh agricultural education 
conference, v. 13. Cardiff, University of Wales press board, 1937. 347 p. 


General agronomy. 

BasTONI, G. Lezioni di agronomia per studenti di agraria. Brescia, G. Vannini, 
1937. 363 p. 

United States. National resources board. Land planning committee. Soil erosion. 
A critical problem in American agriculture. Washington, Govt, printing office, 
1935. V., 112 p. (Supplementary report. Part. 5). 

Fertilizers . 

Commercial fertilizer. Atlanta. 1937 «Year book». Atlanta, Georgia, [1937], 
142 p. 


Plant protection. 

Cunningham, G. H. Plant protection by the aid of therapeutants. Dunedin, New 
Zealand, J. Mclndoe, printer, 1935. xxvi, 243 p 
Massee, A. M. The pests 01 fruits and hops London, C. Lockwood & son, [1937]. 
294 P* 

Schimitschek, E. Schlussel zur Bestimmung der wichtigsten forstlich sch&dlichen 
K&fer. Wien, J. Springer, 1937. vi. 67 p. 

Crops of tropical and subhopical regions. 

Campese* O. Colture tropicali e lavorazione dei prodotti. Milano, U. Hoepli, [1937]. 
2 v. 

v. 1: Generality, 1937. 129 p. 

v. 2. Caflte, cacao, hevea e th£. 1937* 413 P- 

Horticulture 

GHEDINI, L. Coltivazione cittadina di piante e fiori nei giardinetti e cortili e sulle 
terrazze, balconi e finestre. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1937- 4°3 P- 
Mann, M. Pflanzenbaulehre der Topfpfianzengartnerei Stuttgart-S., E. Ulmer, 
f 1 934“ 19361. 3 v. (Grundlagen und Fortschntte im Garten- und Weinbau hrsg.: 
C. F. Rudlon, Hfte: 2, 5. «5). 

v. 1: Die Erdarten der TopfpflanzengUrtnerei. 1934. 67 p 

v. 2: Die Kulturgef&sse. Die EmAhrung der TopfgewAchse. Das Verpflanzen. 

1935, 73 P* 

v. 3: Die Wachstumsfaktoren. Wasser und Luft. 1936. 59 P- 
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Massachusetts horticultural society. 1037 Year book of the Massachusetts 
horticultural society with the Annual reports for 1936. [Boston], [1037b 108 p. 
Santk, K. Das deutsche Kirsehenbuclr die erste umfassende Darstellung des Kir- 
schenbaues fur Obstzuchter mid Gartenfrcuude. Frankfurt (Oder), Trowitzsch 
& Solm, [iQ3b]. no p. 


Viticulture. 

Mutii, Fr. und Dr. Birk. Lehrbucli des Weinbaues und der Kellerwirtscliaft fur 
Winzer und Kiifer, Wiesbaden, R. Bcchtold & Co., r T 93 .*>]- mi, 270 p. 


Fort sIt \ 


NEUbaurr, W. Zur Tlieoric und Praxis der Waldwerireclinung. Wien, C. Gerold’s 
Solm, T037. 292 p. (lustitut tur Holzforscliuug an der Hochschule fur Boden- 
kultur in Wien). 


Ammal fhtsbaudn 

Bassmann,F DeutschesRinderleistuiiRsbucli Berlin, [Selbstverlag desD R I, B.], 
1937. 4 j 9 P- v. 3 

Bonadonna, T. Be basi scientifiche e le possibility applicative della fecondazione 
artificiale negli animali domestici Ricerolie e studi italiani, traduzionc adat- 
tata e coimuentata delle principali opere straniere. Brescia, G Vanniiii, 1037. 
v. 1. 

MrsELKR, W Reitlehre 8 crwciterte Anil Berlin, P. I\irev # [103b]. 190 p 

Schulz, Th Zahlen zur Gefiugelwirtschait I)eutschlands und der Welt Berlin, F. 
Pfetmmgstorff, 1037 04 p 

Tsciian, A Die Kaninchenzuclit in der Schweiz Kin lehr- und Handbuch fur 
scliweizensche Kaninchenzuchter und Kaninelienhalter hrsg void Schweizeri- 
schcn Kaninchenzuchtverband Zofingen, Graphisclie Anstalt Zolinger Tag- 
blatt, 1193b;. vhi, 227 p 


Final t riiij: 

Davts, K. C Farm enterprise mechanics project equipment and repair. Chicago, 
J. B. Bippincott co , L 19351. ix, 408 p 

Schempp, K Wurttembergische Dunglege Ihre Anordnung, Grosseiibemessung, 
Kinteilung und Kingliederung 111 die Gehoite 2 neubearb Aufl Hannover, 
M. & II. Schaper, 193b 50 p. 


lgruitltitrol Industm s. 

Nilsson, J , H. Ryde Mjolken dess beliandling och bedomning Stockholm, C. K. 
Fritze, [1037] 8o p 
[Milk treatment and control, 

Odiie, T Skogen blir klader. Stockholm Kooperativa forbundets bokiorlag, [1937], 
1O0 p. 

[Clothes from trees (Production of artificial silk 1 


Various, 

Baldacct. K. Vita privata delle piante. Milano, V. Bompiani, 1937. 243 p. (« Av- 
venture del pensiero», v. 17) 

TTniTED vStates National resources board. Band planning committee. Planning for 
wildlife in the United States. Washington, Govt, printing office, 1935. V, 24 p 
(Supplementary report Part. 9) 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto, Virettore responsabile. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER OF WHEAT AND THE 
DIFFUSION OF THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF WHEAT 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Introductory. 

Since 1012, MM. Pktri and Furgola have studied the question of the legal 
protection accorded to the varieties of cultivated plants. In 1931, M. Schribavx 
on the occasion of the XYtli International Congress, held at Prague, clearly 
indicated that this was a problem of international importance. The Con- 
giess, among the resolutions adopted, requested the International Commission 
of Agiieulture and the International Institute of Agriculture to examine the 
question, and since this period continuous steps have been taken to promote 
the fmther study of this problem at all the various agncultuial congresses, and 
iti particular at those concerned with Genetics and Floriculture. The Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture, in compliance with these resolutions, in 1932 
considered the nuttei, showing it in its true light and proportions, (see the Inter¬ 
national Review of Agriculture, 1932, No. (i, p. 225), and so effectively, that on the 
occasion of the General Assembly in October, 103b, it was decided “ to undertake 
an investigation of the problem of the pioiection of proprietary rights in new 
varieties of cultivated plants, and to consider the desirability of convening a 
Conference of Experts to take into consideration the possibility of drafting an 
International Convention relating to such protection ». Effect is now being 
given to the terms of this resolution of the Assembly. 

Meanwhile, it is of some importance to consider, tor example, in the case of 
wheat the most important of all cultivated plants, the value of the exchange of 
varieties and also the value of its regulation. 

In this case, it is unnecessary to carry research studies back ovei any consid¬ 
erable period, The cultivation of varieties is continually changing, and a variety 
which was important, some years ago, may to-day be scarcely known at all. For 
this reason, in this article only a brief survey will be given of the past history of 
the subject, for which moieover but little definite information is available, and 
greater attention will be paid to the changes which have taken place in recent 
years. 


7 ec q Ingl. 
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Original source of wheat and areas of diffusion of the varieties, 

Vavilov considers that the original source of soft wheat is Central Asia, that 
is to say, N. W. India, Afghanistan, Tatchikistan, and Usbekistan, and as the 
original source of durum wheat, on the one hand, the Mediterranean centre for 
TnUcutn durum subsp. expansum , and on the othei, the Abyssinian centre for 
Tr . durum subsp. Abyssimcum. Orlof also considers that for durum wheat, 
the chief place of origin of the cereal lay on the Mediterranean coast of North 
Africa. Consequently, Central Asia and North Africa may be taken as being the 
centres of origin of these two species. It was from these starting points that 
they began their triumphant march throughout the world. However this period, 
may be considered as the prehistorical stage in wheat cultivation. 

Coming to the historical period, it will be seen that durum wheat had already 
passed beyond the limits of North Africa, spreading from the opposite shores of 
the Mediterranean towards the north, and finally penetrating into present day 
Russia, where it occupies the valleys of the large rivers. Soft wheat, on the other 
hand, coming from Iran, became established in Asia Minoi and in its march 
towards the west, the Mediterranean basin. These were the regions where 
wheats w r eie found at this period, and they might be called « secondary legions 
of expansion ». Since this time and up to a quite recent period, wdieats have 
attained the “ tertiary regions of expansion ” Noithem Europe, Siberia, South 
Africa, America and Australia. A further expansion of wheat varieties in the 
arctic regions of Canada and Russia, and in the tiopical zones of Africa, may 
now be noted. The word “varieties ” is used designedh, as it is thiough superior 
varieties, oithei natural or artificially obtained, that wheal has become predom¬ 
inant over vast regions. 

As has been noted, wheat is essentially a cultivated plant belonging to the 
Old World, the New World only becoming acquainted with wheat through Kuiope 
and its high importance in this part of the world is of quite recent date. 

Vavilov divides soft wheats into three groups, the most important hy far 
being the Indo-European or “ Aryan ” gioup (Indo-europacum). This group, 
which coiresponds to the fifth and sixth groups of Flrcival, comprises the great 
majority of the t\pes cultivated in Europe and Siberia A considerable numbei 
of the types belonging to this group are found in Afghanistan and the Pamirs. 
In these isolated mountainous regions, the Aiyan varieties, cultivated since time 
immemorial, still persist. Vavilov, quoting V jfalvy (/ es A rye ns au nord ct 
au sud de VHindou-Kouth, Paris 1896), says, “ It is impossible not to connect 
this fact with the origin of the Aryan, i. e. the Indo-European civilization. The 
inhabitants of the regions of the Pamirs and North Afghanistan, show distinctive 
characteristics of their Aryan descent The Aryan group of soft wheats presents 
a wide diversity of forms, especially in the cultivated awnless varieties, which 
fact, according to Vavilov may have some connexion with the vast area over 
which they are spread. 

When Asia Minor is reached soft wheat is found to have penetrated into the 
ancient centres of extensive cultivation. Asia Minor formed the connecting 
link by which wheat entered Europe by land; but it was seaborne trade which 
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brought about for wheat a greater expansion and diffusion among all regions 
practising agriculture. In this way, as the peaceable companion of traders and 
also of famous conquerors, wheat passed from region to region. It spread beyond 
the frontiers of tyrants, and when the conquerors had disappeared, and their 
civilization no longer existed, wheat remained. The discovery of America by 
Columbus and the Cape of Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, opened enormous new 
fields for wheat expansion though the new area was only very gradually occupied. 
In fact, the extensive development of wheat cultivation in Canada, in the northern 
hemisphere, and in Australia in the southern hemisphere, is a recent phenomenon, 
connected solely with the success obtained by the introduction or establishment 
of certain varieties. In Canada, for example, wheat cultivation has only recently 
attained its present world-wide importance; yield increased from 36 million qx- 
in 1910 to 72 million in 1920, and to 108 million in 1930, thus increasing threefold 
in 20 years. A similar increase took place in Australia, from 26 million qx. in 
1910 to 39 million in 1920 and 58 million in 1930, the amount thus in 20 years 
being more than doubled. In these two countries, this increased development 
was due to new early varieties with which it was possible to extend wheat culti¬ 
vation to regions where the vegetation period is very short, either as in Canada, 
because of insufficient heat, or, as in Australia, in consequence of the lack of 
moisture. 


Introduction of varieties. Theoretical considerations. 

There aie some varieties which might be termed “cosmopolitan”, that is 
to say, varieties which are easily adaptable to different environments, and may 
be propagated in countries vaiving considerably as regards climatic conditions. 
On the other hand, certain varieties may be called “ specialized ”, and only adapt 
themselves to special conditions in particular regions. The first group comprises 
Victory oats which has effectively “ conquered ” soil conditions of the most 
widely differing types. What are the qualities which form the basis of this 
important faculty of adaptation These qualities are not easy to ascertain. 
There are how r ever some preponderant, in this respect such as early ripening. 
Some early varieties not only prove successful in arctic regions, but also in regions 
lying at very high altitudes, as well as in areas, where because of insufficient rain¬ 
fall, only a short vegetative period is possible. On the other hand, for example, 
resistance to rust, in spite of the world-wide importance of this disease, is a matter 
of local importance only, as it is connected with certain bio-types of rust, and 
is non-existent in the case of other bio-types. 

The “ high productivity ” quality being of an extremely complex character, 
is subject to very varied conditions; it is difficult to predict, on the basis of a 
knowledge of local conditions, however exact, whether this quality will be man¬ 
ifested in a given locality or not. It is especially important, in order to be able 
to foresee the successful cultivation of a certain variety in a given locality, to 
ascertain what are the special requirements of the variety in question. But, as 
it is already difficult to obtain an intimate knowledge of the processes of anim- 
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al life, it appears to be practically impossible definitely to ascertain the highly 
sensitive working of the biological processes which, as a result of the individual 
reaction of the plant to environmental conditions, determine the rhythm and 
degree of development, and consequently the proportion of quantitative yield of 
the given variety. For 15 years only has science recognized the importance of 
such a fundamental phenomenon as photoperiodism. The reaction however 
of the plant to the duration of the daylight period determines not only the suc¬ 
cess or otherwise of this plant, but sometimes, the definite possibility or practical 
impossibility of cultivating the same under given conditions. Experiments 
in Australia, for example, have shown that the reason for the very poor results 
obtained with English varieties is due to unsuitable photoperiodism, while at 
the same time Australian varieties do not succeed in England. The influence 
of latitude on growth has been known for some considerable time, but, it is only 
recently, that by means of experiments, this influence has been exactly deter¬ 
mined. 

The geographical experiments made in Rusbia, have shown that for this coun¬ 
try, as a rule foreign varieties, even when originating in zones with a correspond¬ 
ing climate, are of little value. This fact has also been ascertained in India, 
Tunisia, Hungary and other countries with a long agricultural experience. There 
are, however, some exceptions to this rule, for example, the lutescens 062 variety 
of Saratov, succeeded in spite of all forebodings to the contrary, on the Pacific 
coast of the Far-East, where climatic conditions diffei considerably. The Aus¬ 
tralian variety Aurora shows successful results in Sweden, Finland and in the 
north of Russia in Europe. Argentine varieties, which in their country of origin 
grow under practically .subtropical conditions, grow well also in the Eeningrad, 
and also in more northerly regions. Another example of an imported variety 
giving unexpectedly successful results is Htbndo L4 introduced from the north 
of France into Spain. 

The results obtained from theoretical research work planned to express the 
values of the climatic factors by tables of figures (climoscope), by curves 
(climogram), or by indices, w r ere not very striking; an endeavour was made by 
these means to compare, on the one hand, different climates one with the other, 
and on the other, the various possibilities offered by the climate of a given region 
regarding the ecological standards of the varieties intended for cultivation. The 
" ecograms ” of Boeuf in which the ecological standards of a given variety are 
compared with the climatic conditions of a given region, both expressed by a 
curve, supply the means of judging, up to a certain point, the adaptability of the 
variety to the conditions prevalent in the district. These ecograms, however 
ingenious they may be, are the expression of a restricted number of climatic and 
biological factors only, and also, they give but an incomplete idea of the question. 
Climograms are determined by meteorological means and do not take into ac¬ 
count the extent and frequency of deviations, which may be detrimental to veget¬ 
ation. For this reason, Azzi in his Chmat du Bid has paid particular attention 
to these deviations, by carefully calculating the frequency and importance of 
harmful meteorological phenomena, and by studying their influence on the 
different varieties of cultivated wheats. 
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Varieties from Russia* 

It may be definitely stated that the varieties used in the vast cereal grow¬ 
ing regions of Russia originated in Asia Minor. In this vast territory which 
lay open to the penetration of primitive wheat varieties, showing a large number 
of forms, these wheats were influenced by natural and artificial selection and 
resulted in a certain number of relatively pure and well defined varieties. The 
most important varieties of wheat from the aspect of diffusion throughout the 
world were obtained from the " Russian centre of origin ", including pre-war 
Russia in Europe and Galicia (now Polish). 

The Turkey variety, representing the most important type of the group 
of Crimean wheats, to which also belong the Kharkof and Malakof varieties, 
may first be discussed. The name of this variety, or rather its synonym Turkish 
Red , indicates that Asia Minor is the country of origin. This wheat was brought 
to America by the Russian Mennonites, who, in 1873, settled in Kansas. This 
w'as the beginning of the enormous development of the “ hard red winter wheat M . 
In 1929, wheats of the Turkey type covered 16 million acres of land, representing 
23.7 pei cent, of the total area under wheat cultivation in U. S. A. At present, 
these wheats are declining in value and are being replaced by other types of 
the Turkey variety, improved through selection, such as the Blackhull, produced 
b\ Earl G. Clark of Sedgewick in 1912, with which in 1919, 6 million acres 
111 U.vS A were cultivated. Another w T heat which was also very widely diffused 
the Kanred, bred from a Turkey type, by H F. Roberts. This wheat was 
cultivated over an area of 4 3 million acres m 1924, after which there was a 
set-hack. It gave excellent results also in Argentina. 

Other varieties selected from Turkey wheat, but of less importance are the 
following Nebraska 60, Montana 36, Karmont, loturk , Iowa 404, and many others. 

The Red Fife variety should here be mentioned, J. Allen Clark, the 
well-known Director of the Bureau of Plant Industry, IT. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, says in this connection “ More striking than the growth 
of an oak from an acorn is the fact that the vast hard red spring wheat in¬ 
dustry in the United States, with all the milling, baking, transportation, and 
trading dependent upon it, grew from a few* seeds saved from a single wheat 
plant. The origin of Red Fife shows how plant breeding cuts across and dis¬ 
regards national boundaries, proceeding to develop products useful to all men 
and to all nations. The variety that founded the hard spring wheat industry 
came originally from Galicia, in Poland. From Galicia, it spread to Germany, 
from Germany to Scotland, from Scotland to Canada, whence it passed to the 
United States. It was David Fife, of Otonabee, Ontario, who saved a single 
plant of spring wheat out of a consignment of winter wheat obtained from a 
friend in Glasgow. From this single plant came the wonderful variety known 
as Red Fife 

Red Fife in turn was a parent of three other wheats known throughout the 
world: Yeoman in England, Federation in Australia and Marguts in Canada. The 
development of the Marquis variety w'as the greatest achievement in wheat¬ 
breeding ever known in history. The diffusion of Red Fife throughout the Un- 
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ited States dates back to i860. In 1919, 750,000 acres were cultivated to this 
variety, and it was later replaced by still further improved varieties. In Canada, 
Red Fife has constituted the basis of a classification system for wheats, and, ow¬ 
ing to its excellent bread making characteristics, it has never been excelled, 
and has rendered Canadian wheat famous. 

In comparison with the Turkey wheats and their derivative, other wheats 
imported from Russia, attained less importance. 

In this respect, mention may be made of the Kota variety, introduced in 
1903, by H. L. Bou.ey of the North Dakota College of Agriculture; this variety 
improved by selection, covered up to 471,000 acres in 1924; its area afterwards 
rapidly decreased, and gave place to hybrid varieties. The Odessa variety was 
already cultivated in Minnesota in 1865, this wheat is the result of imported 
varieties obtained on various occasions from the Odessa region. 

Account should also be taken of the Ladoga wheat, not so much for the extent 
of its cultivation as for the part it pla\ed as parent plant of varieties such as 
Garnet, Prelude, Huron and others This wheat was introduced in 1888 and 
did not originate, like the preceding varieties, in the southern part of Russia, 
but in the north, that is to say, in the Lake Ladoga region near Leningrad. 

In U. S. A., the durum wheats originating in southern Russia have only been 
extentively cultivated since 1900. The Arnautka was introduced by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in 1864, and is diffused in Texas and North and South Dakota. 
Kubanka , introduced in 1900 by the Department of Agriculture, was very popular 
in Great Plains; it may be successfully adapted to both dry and humid aieas; 
it has thus played an important part in the diffusion of durum wheats in V. S. A. 
The varieties Acme of Chvmpiux, Kodak of R. W. Smith, and Kubanka Ottawa 37 
were obtained from this source Finally, in 1903, M. H. L. Boijley introduced 
the Pentad , a variety which gave excellent results and in 1929, a million ha. were 
under cultivation. I11 1900, Mr. Boluky, had also introduced the Monad variety, 
originating in the Saiatov legion. 

Varieties from the Mediterranean Basin. 

In regard to the first wheat varieties introduced into America, a parallelism 
may be observed between the origin of the introduced varieties and the different 
races which have formed the American people, although these introductions 
were sometimes independent of human immigration. Thus in North America, 
these early varieties came chiefly from northern and central Europe, whe in 
South America, the wheats came from the Mediterranean Basin with its Latin 
population. It must be confessed that the manner in which wheat varieties 
were introduced into Latin America is rather difficult to establish. The Medi¬ 
terranean Basin, which has also provided some important varieties for North 
America, has supplied South America with the Barietta, considered to be an ex¬ 
cellent wheat. This variety originally came from Italy, but was subsequently 
modified through natural selection, and has now become a characteristic Argen¬ 
tina variety. Ihe original variety had however to relinquish its leading pos¬ 
ition about 20 years ago, when selection work began among the varieties 
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obtained, mention may be made of Lin Cah> renowned for its good baking 
quality, and bred by W. O. Backhouse, of the Ministry of Agriculture, Ar¬ 
gentina* It would appear, judging from its external appearance, that Americano 
44 d. t cultivated since 1918, is also derived from Bartetta. This variety was ob¬ 
tained by Boerger, La Estanzuela, Uruguay. It is probable, though not 
fully proved, that another well-known variety coming from this breeding centre, 
the Felon 33c , is also of Mediterranean origin. These varieties, before being re¬ 
placed by other superior wheats, were extensively cultivated in Uruguay, and under 
the names of Universal 11 and Favorite , have also become very popular in Ar¬ 
gentina. Thus during 1925, the year of its widest extension, Felon 33-Favonto 
occupied */«, of the total area sown to wheat in the La Plata region. 

Beside varieties of Mediterranean origin, the Kanred , a variety from a Rus¬ 
sian source, has also been established in the Plata region; this wheat was first 
improved in the United States, whence it was introduced into Argentina. This 
variety has become so well adapted to the conditions of the countiy, that a 
certain region has come to be known as the “ Kanred zone ”, According to the 
standardization of Argentine wheats, it is included among the best wheats. 

Varieties of Mediterranean origin are also to be found in U. S. A. A variety 
known as Mediterranean is already mentioned in American publications in 1842; 
at first, this variety spread rapidly through New York State, and then passed 
westwards, and was highly valued in Texas. This variety which is not particul¬ 
arly homogeneous, is undoubtedly the product of several importations made on 
various occasions. After having covered an area of 2,700,000 acres in 1919, 
this figure declined approximately to 500,000 acres in 1934. The area abandoned 
In this variety was taken up by selected strains; thus, in 1918, the Denton variety 
as the selected from the Mediterranean . But, alread\ r at a much earlier period, in 
i8 (>2, the variety called Fultz was obtained through mutation of the Mediterranean 
variety, it cannot however be definitely assumed that the Fultz variety as w*ell 
as the strains and hybrids derived therefrom, are of Mediterranean origin. On 
the other hand it may be supposed that the Soft Red Winter class is derived from 
a Mediterranean stock, w r hile the Hard Red Winter class, as already mentioned, 
derives from wheats of Russian origin. 

The majority of the wheat varieties successfully introduced, and mentioned 
in this article, contain various forms. In fact, the introduction of a group of 
wheats has a better chance of succeeding that a pure strain, because among the 
numerous forms comprised in the group, there are some which by natural selection 
become adapted to the conditions of the country, and continue to survive w’hile 
others are eliminated. But there are exceptions to this rule, and the example of 
Kanred transplanted from the United States to Argentina, mentioned above, is 
very significant. 

Similar cases of transplantation are found also among new improved varieties, 
naturally pure lines with a uniform phenotype but endowed vrith a certain plas¬ 
ticity because of their complex genetic constitution, including in general the 
properties of different parent plants originating in various countries. This subject 
will be again discussed later in this article. Reference may be made here, to 
successful results obtained with the hybrid varieties of Strampeixi in South 
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America, Spain and Greece, and with the varieties of Farrbr in India, South 
Africa, Argentina and the United States, and also with the new varieties from 
Svalof in Europe. 

Parent plants from Russia. 

The transplantation of wheat populations and selected varieties was of very 
considerable importance during the period when the way to obtain improved varie¬ 
ties by means of hybridization was as yet unknown. To-day, it is recognized that, 
while intro duced varieties may perhaps replace native varieties, it is unlikely that 
they can dompete with the varieties obtained by hybridization in the country itself. 

Referring once again to North Ameiica, there is here to be found Marquis , 
the most typical example of a h> brid of international constitution. This variety 
was obtained by Saunders in 1892 at the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa, 
by crossing Red Fife with Hard Red Calcutta , One of the parents originated in 
Galicia and the other in India. Marquis had a phenomenal success and for many 
years, it was the predominant variety in Canada. Introduced into the United 
States in 1912, it rapidh covered 12 million acres, that is 19 per cent, of the to¬ 
tal area under wheat cultivation. It is absolutely dominant in the Hard Red 
Spring class The Marquis \ariety, because of its earlv ripening and good 
quality has been tried throughout the world. 

At the North Dakota Experiment Station, the Matquts variety was crossed 
with Kota. The resultant varict\ is called Ceres, and was distributed for cultiv¬ 
ation in 1925, in 1933, 4 milliou acres were grown to this variety in V. S. A. 
The variety has also been found to be readih adapted to Argentina and Canada, 
w 7 here, in 1933, a million acres were under cultivation. 

Anothei vanet> originated b' Swnders is Prelude . Its parentage is as 
follows* 


Ladoga , 

* (1888) ; Alpha , 

W lute Fife 1 (1892) I 

Hard Red , hra ^ , j 

(uliutta > ' l 

(ichnn ' 


Prelude 


Among the ancestors figuring in this diagram, Ladoga and White Life are of 
Russian, the Hard Red Calcutta and (xchun of Indian origin. The variety is fam¬ 
ed for its early ripening and also because it served as a parent of the Reward 
variety. 

The latter variety was obtained by Saunders in 1911 by crossing Marquis 
with I J relude. It will be recalled that the Marquis variety is itself derived from 
Red Fife and Hard Red Calcutta and consequently the latteT variety enters twice 
into the composition of Reward. The Reward variety was distributed for cultiv¬ 
ation in 1928, and in 1933, a million acres were under cultivation in Canada, 
it was also introduced into other countries, and chiefly into the United States. 
Marquis was also a parent of other very important varieties, such as: Hope , Re¬ 
liance, Thatcher, Comet and Tenmnarq . The well-known Garnet variety, also 
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obtained by Saunders, resembles the Reward variety closely as regards compos 
sition. The mother plant which is Preston was derived from Ladoga and Red 
Fife ; the Preston variety was extensively cultivated in Canada and U. S. A., but 
was soon superseded by Marquis. Mention may also be made of the Huron 
variety, obtained at the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa, by the crossing of 
two Russian parents, White Fife and Ladoga . 

These* crosses have often been re-introduced into the country of origin of 
their parents. Such is the case with the Huron variety which was re-introd¬ 
uced into Russia, and subjected to selection at the Di£tskoie~Si£lo Station. 
The resultant variety was T. S. A. 37 . In the same way, T . 70x3 was obtained 
from Preston , also in Russia; the two varieties have become well established in 
the Leningrad region and the Far East. The Prelude variety has also been suc¬ 
cessfully cultivated in North Russia and, while bringing back to Russia its 
Russian germ plasm, it carries with it also germ plasm of Indian origin. 

Parent plants from the Mediterranean Basin. 

Parent plants, of Mediterranean origin, have played a considerable part in 
the United States; for example Fulcaster , one of the best varieties is a successful 
hybrid of Fultz and Lancaster , both of Mediterranean origin, obtained by Schindel 
in 1886. In 1929, z V 2 million acres were under cultivation with Fulcaster wheat, 
but it has since declined. It has been partly replaced by the N tit any variety, 
selected from the Fulcaster in Pennsylvania, and partly by Forward , also selected 
from Fulcaster at the Ithaca Experiment Station. 

World agriculture is indebted to the Mediterranean zone for many other 
important varieties, e . the hybrids obtained by Strampelli, of which the best 
known are Mentana , Ardito and Damtano. Strampelli combined a Mediterranean 
parent with Dutch and Japanese parents. The varieties obtained from this 
exceptionally successful crossing owe their hardiness to the Mediterranean element, 
their productivity to the Dutch element and their exceptional precocity 1 o the 
Japanese element. The Strampelli varieties, after having exerted a considerable 
influence on Italian agriculture, penetrated into other countries of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Basin. Mentana and Ardito are extensively cultivated m Spain, chiefly 
in the tw r o Castiles, the Ardito variety is highly prized on account of its early 
ripening in the eastern part of the country. It was also introduced together 
with Mentana into North Africa, and the latter has given results in Tunis. 
Numerous varieties of Strampelli have been introduced into France and in certain 
regions have shown considerable development. Other varieties introduced into 
France were Rich 11, Gentil Rosso of Toparo, and Gita, imported from Italy. The 
Mentana variety was very popular in Greece, where the Salonica Institute for 
Plant Improvement, beginning in 1929, organized imports on a large scale, and 
undertook control of breeding work. The Strampelli varieties also crossed 
the ocean and penetrated into South America, where before being rejected owing 
to their poor baking quality, they had a striking success, and, even in 1934, 
some samples of the Argentine commercial type Rosario No. 3 were found to 
contain 53 per cent, of Ardito . In accordance however with the new clas$ific- 
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ation standards for Argentine wheats, Ardito is no longer included in the classes 
intended for export. Argentina now intends to use those varieties only which 
are produced in the country, the sole foreign variety allowed being Kanred « But 
if as a variety, Ardito is in regression, it is still very important for purposes of 
breeding. In fact, the best Argentine varieties Klein 32 and 33 have Ardito as 
a parent. In Greece, Papadakis made considerable use of the Mentana and 
Ardito varieties in his crossings with Australian varieties; mention may also be 
made of Federation x Ardito, which is called G 8567 and the Florence Y Ardito , 
known as G 9234 . In France, the Italian Rteti has been much in favour as a 
parent plant ; for example, the Talisman (Rteti x Gros bleu), the Institut agrono- 
mique ([Rieti x Epi carre J x Hatif tnversable) , as also Poilu de Tarn (Riett x 
Parse! ). Some durum wheats also originated in the Mediterranean basin* Men¬ 
tion may be made of the Pehss Kahla , introduced into T T . S. A., and the Medea 
wheat, introduced into Argentina. 

In the improvement of Argentine plants which has shown such successful 
results, the Barletta Mediterranean is in high repute for breeding purposes. Men¬ 
tion may also be made of the Klein hybrids St. Martin and Klein 31, both obtained 
from the crossing of Barletta and Favorito, and the Stn Rival and Vencedor. both 
the progem of Barletta x Universal The hybrid 38 Ma (obtained by Backhox t se) 
which also contains Barletta , is the most important variety established in Argen¬ 
tina. 

Australia. 

Among countries exporting wheat varieties, Australia is the latest and also 
one of the most important. The first varieties cultivated in Australia were Eng¬ 
lish species, but these wheats only succeeded in zones with favourable con¬ 
ditions The first wheat was harvested in 1790. but little interest was taken in 
wheat cultivation until 18O0, the period during which gold prospectors and ad¬ 
venturers developed this culture, by importing new' varieties chiefly from France. 
But wheat cultivation only received its fullest impulse under the influence of Wil¬ 
liam Farrer of Lambrigg (New South Wales), who in 1890, began research work 
in the improvement of the varieties, using foreign wheats as patents. He intro¬ 
duced Red Fife from Canada, and some varieties showing early ripening and re¬ 
sistance to dioughtfrom India, by crossing these two varieties, he obtained vari¬ 
eties such as the ( edar, Comeback, Jonathan and Bobs. In order to develop 
productivity, he found himself obliged to introduce into this crossing an Australian 
variety already acclimatized. In this w a\ , he obtained the h> brid (Red Fife x Eta - 
wah) x Purple Straw, from w r hich originated the well-known variety Federation 
and its later offspring Major, Aurora, etc. In this combination, tlie Rtxssian- 
Canadian element supplies the good quality, the Indian, early maturity and the 
Australian productivity. Thiough the introduction of the Farrer varieties, 
wheat cultivation in New r South Wales increased from a million acres in 1897 to 
5 million in 1930. In 1925, the Farrer varieties were grown on 50 per cent, of 
the total area under wheat cultivation in Australia. To-day, these wheats were 
replaced by other improved varieties, which in New South Wales after the death 
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of Farrer, are produced by the Department of Agriculture, intematioual 
parent plants always being adopted, In fact, the improvement of Australian 
wheat is characterized by the internationality of the parents used, being derived 
from India, Canada, U. S. A., and Russia, and also from other countries in Asia 
and Europe, in Argentina and Alaska, Some varieties of hard wheats were intro¬ 
duced from Russia (Arnaufka and Kubanka), from Algeria (Medea, Mohammed 
ben Rahir ), from Arabia (Burma, Koolah), and from India (Piola Karte, Shet 
Gahu and Dakar). In carrying out these crossing experiments, strains coming 
from very diverse climates were adopted. Parent plants originating in U. S. S. R., 
Poland, U, S, A., and India produced the Abbot , Akubra , Canberra, Early Bird 
and Wagga varieties. The Joffre variety comprises elements coming from France, 
the United States, Galicia and India, Furthermore, Indian germ plasm is to be 
found in many Australian varieties: Castor, Cousin, Carlyle, Carbine, Merlin, 
Fortune, Jonathan, etc. 

Among more recent Australian varieties, the Nabawa and the Ford are wor¬ 
thy of note. During the course of ten years, the area under cultivation with 
the former variety in New South Wales has reached a million acres (1935), and 
also in West and South Australia Nawaba has become the most popular variety. 
Its parents are Bunytp and Early Gluyas and the latter variety may be considered 
as being of Egyptian origin. The Ford variety, which originated at Roseworthy 
College (South Australia), during a period of 10 years was found to have covered 
an area of 800,000 acres in New South Wales. This variety, through its parent 
( omehack , contains germ plasm of Red Fife and of some Indian varieties. The 
well known varieties Warata and Yandilla are also derived from foreign parents, 
the former descending from Gluyas mentioned above, the latter from Red Fife 
aud £ taw ah. 

Australian varieties grown abroad. 

Certain Australian varieties had a considerable vogue in other countries, 
both as distinct varieties and as parent plants. These wheats weie introduced 
first in the United States, where they formed the basis of the White wheat class 
The Pacific Bluestem (white Australian) also should be recorded, this being for 
some consideiable time the dominant variety in Australia, where it was im¬ 
ported from England. It reached America in 1850, and became diffused chiefly 
in California, after covering over a million acres in 1919, this variety rapidly de¬ 
clined, and was replaced by other varieties, also of Australian origin, in parti¬ 
cular, the Baart and the Federation . 

The Baart variety arrived in Australia in 1880 from South Africa, this variety 
which is practically no longer knowm in Australia to-day, was imported in 1900 
into U. S. A. and in 1934, covered approximately 800,000 acres. The introduc¬ 
tion of the Federation variety into the United States was of still greater import¬ 
ance. This wheat may be considered the greatest among the many successes 
obtained by Farrer. It succeeds equally well under dry or irrigated conditions, 
this being probably due to its Indian strain. The variety soon came to the front 
among the Australian wheats, and maintained this position until 1925. When 
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introduced into the United States, within a short period, 700,000 acres were 
already under cultivation. The Hard Federation variety obtained in Australia 
by improving Federation was also extensively grown in U. S. A. Federation 
was also successfully cultivated in other countries, especially in India (N. W* 
Frontier Province). 

Federation is a parent of the Canberra variety, which was introduced into 
Greece at the same time as the Mentana , previously mentioned, and became 
highly popular. In 1935, these two vaxieties were grown on approximately 
250,000 ha. in Greece, and contributed notably to an increase in the harvests, 
it being estiftiated that through the importation of the two foreign varieties, the 
harvest increased by 1.5 million qx. per annum. Reference should also be made 
to another Farrer variety, the Bunyip This variety includes among its an¬ 
tecedents, the Improved Fife and the Hornblende variety, the latter being pro¬ 
duced by A. E. Beount, one of the first American workers in hybridization. In 
this way, American germ plasm returned to its country of origin after having 
been used for breeding in Australia. The w r ell-known varieties of Farrer, 
Florence and Aurora, also contain a strain of the Fife and Hornblende varieties. 

Australian varieties, for example, the Florence are held in high esteem in Chile. 
This variety has also become well established in Tunis and Algiers. Australian 
varieties are also extensively cultivated in South Africa. 


Australian varieties used for breeding abroad. 

If Australia has given the world some important, well defined varieties, the 
varieties used for breeding have also been of signal value, the Federation variety 
being the most popular Its part in the production of Pma No 4 would be highly 
important but there is some doubt as to its share in the production of this hybrid. 
Mention has already been made of the utilization of this variety by Papapakis 
m his breeding experiments in Greece. The breeding value of Fed nation is 
surpassed by Florence and by A urora. The Florence, when crossed with Turkey 
by Gaines in 1915 in U S A , produced Ridit, a very promising variety, which 
in 1933 was estimated as covering an area of 200,000 acres. The Ridit variety 
is important on account of its resistance to bunt. In Tunis, Florence gave 
the Pma x Florence early ripening variety, which produces a first quality wheat 
for export. In Greece, the Florence variety gave rise to the G 9234 (Papapakis) 
and 111 Algiers, the Florence * Mahon (DreiXLiER). But it is chiefly the com¬ 
bination of the two Florence ' Auroux , a successful cross made by Schribaux, 
subjected to selection by Boeuf, which has provided such excellent results and 
given rise to the well-known variety No. 5X8, also called BU Cailloux . These 
hybrids were subjected to further selection w r ork in Algeria, giving the resultant 
varieties 8189 and 8193, which are good quality wheats with high yields. 

A very considerable exchange of wheat varieties and parent plants also took 
place between Australia and South Africa. 

It has been possible at Nairobi (Kenya) by means of the Australian varieties, 
Them and Warren, to obtain excellent varieties which in the regions of tropical 
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Africa prove successful at an altitude of 2,000 m. The same varieties are also 
used in Spain* In this country, they were crossed with the Saharan variety 
Krelof , which withstands a very high degree of heat. Some Saharan varieties 
were also tried in Algeria, pure lines being selected and subsequently crossed and 
used as parent plants. The products were later exported to Portuguese Angola 
and the Sudan, with successful results. 

India. — After having dealt with the youngest of wheat growing countries, 
one of the oldest, India, will now be taken into consideration. According to 
Vavilov, this country may be regarded to some degree as the first centre of origin 
of soft wheat. It would also appear that in India, the cultivated varieties of 
wheat, contrary to the usual position in other countries, were not introduced 
from abroad, but were developed on the spot; in fact, foreign varieties were not 
introduced into India until recent years. Strabo pointed out, for instance, that 
a cereal similar to wheat grew on the banks of the Indus. Sanscrit writers spoke 
of an awnless variety of wheat which they considered as indigenous. In any 
case, wheat cultivation in India is as old as that of any other country in the 
world. Imports and exports were insignificant and India is of no importance 
as regards the international wheat trade; for this reason, it is easy to forget 
that it is one of the greatest producers of wheat in the world. To-day, with 
100 million qx. per annum, India takes the fourth place, after U. S. S. R., China 
and the United States. It was not always the case however that India did not 
export wheat. In 1865, wheat exports were non-existent, but during the 20 
years following 1870, wdieat production rapidly increased, chiefly in consequence 
of the development of railway routes, w r hich gave a considerable stimulus to the 
export trade, although rather irregular. The arrival of Indian wheat on the world 
market in 1930-31 as well as the re-appearance of Russian wdieat, caused a cer¬ 
tain uneasiness. It is important to note that at that period, an endeavour was 
made to give the impression that Indian wheat, as also, at a later stage, Russian 
w T heat, constituted a disturbing factor. Use was made of the philanthropic argu¬ 
ment that this trade would deprive the native population of their best food, leaving 
them w ith cereals only of little nutritive value. Furthermore pressure exercized 
by the rapid increase in the population soon checked exportation after a brief 
period of success. 

Until recently, Indian cereals were composed of a mixture of innumerable 
varieties. This position became entirely altered when A. and G. L- C. Howard 
of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research at Pusa (now established at 
Delhi), undertook experiments in the improvement of wheats. They also used 
varieties of foreign origin as parent plants. It has already been noted that the 
well-known Pusa 4 , obtained by the Howards, probably contains some elements 
of Federation ; the latter variety, besides the Australian element which it contains, 
furnished also in this crossing, a Galician-Canadian element (Red-Fife) and brought 
and Indian strain (Etawah) back to its country of origin. From India, this new 
variety spread to various parts of the world. For many years, Pusa 4 was the 
most popular variety in India; it has the quality of early maturity and succeeds 
equally well in both dry and irrigated conditions. 


** Tec. g IngL 
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Improved wheat varieties are very extensively cultivated and chiefly in the 
most intensive wheat producing provinces, i. e., the Punjab, United Provinces, 
and N. W. Frontier province. These improved wheats, in I934~35> were cultiv¬ 
ated over an area of 6,400,000 acres, representing 76 of the total area under wheat 
cultivation in India. In the United Provinces, Pusa 4 is the predominant variety. 
Recently, the Pusa 120 (Pusa 4 x Federation ), and Pusa 165 (Pusa 52 x Feder¬ 
ation) have obtained a certain popularity. The Australian Federation element 
will be seen in these crossings. 

Among the Indian varieties, Pusa 4 is the most widely diffused in other coun¬ 
tries it is widely cultivated in Queensland, but is also very extensively grown in 
New South Wales. It is of less importance in California and Algeria, but has 
been commended as suitable for South Africa, Kenya, Egypt and Japan. For 
breeding purposes, Pusa 4 is the most important, and is in favour on account 
of its precocity and good quality. Hence it became of great value in the impro¬ 
vement of wheats in Algeria and Tunis. Mention may here be made of the cross¬ 
ings obtained by Duceeeier, Pusa x Florence and Pusa x Mahon . Another 
wheat probably of Indian origin is the Hindu, B. G. C. Boeeand produced the 
Hindi D , the most extensively cultivated variety in Egypt. Some Hindi strains 
were also introduced into Algiers and Tunis and were used for breeding. 

Northern Europe. 

As compared with Russia, the countries of the Mediterranean Basin, Australia 
and India, the countries of North Europe, from the point of view of production 
of varieties, hold a historical rather than an effective position, but mention should 
be made of Squarehead , the first variety to become widely diffused outside na¬ 
tional frontiers. 

The Squarehead variety is of English origin. It was cultivated in England 
towards 1830, but it w^as not till after 1870 that, through the efforts of vShirrekk 
this variety became extensively cultivated and developed. In 1874, it reached 
Denmark, and later Germany, Sweden, Holland, Belgium and France. In all 
these countries it was improved through selection and contributed considerably 
to the increase of the wheat harvests. The best known German wheat breeders 
have obtained varieties of Squarehead ; reference may be made also to the Square- 
head of Strube, Rimpau, Kirsche, Dippe, and others. 

In many countries, this variety is also highly valued for breeding purposes. 
At present, the most extensively cultivated variety in Germany is the Carsten V, 
which contains elements of Squarehead , this is also true for the Hybrid of Rimpau, 
renowned for its quality, and many other varieties. 

In Sweden, the well-known Pansar is also descended from Squarehead . 
In England, Yeoman 11 is the progeny of Whtte-chafjed Brotvich, a variety 
of the Squarehead type, crossed with Red Fife , a Galician wheat, of which 
mention has so frequently been made, This is the most famous of all the 
varieties obtained by Biffen, from this variety through selection, the Ideal 
was obtained in England, and the Fleche d'Or and the Providence in France. In 
Holland, L. Boekema of Wageningen used the Squarehead to obtain his well- 
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known Wilhetnim. This variety, the most extensively grown in Holland, has 
also become established in other countries, and chiefly in England. It was in 
turn used as a parent plant in the well-known varieties obtained by Strampeixi 
in Italy, such as the Mentana and the Ardito , Virgilio , Edda, etc. In France, 
Vilmorin in 1880, beginning with Squarehead , produced the Gross TUe variety, 
then the Massy ; the latter variety subsequently served for obtaining Vilmorin 
29 , AUiis , Hybride de Way, etc. In Austria, the Loosdorfer Piatti and the Non 
plus ultra wheats contain elements of Squarehead. In Czechoslovakia, the Gre¬ 
nadier of Svalof, bred from the English Squarehead , has been successfully cultiv¬ 
ated. The influence of Squarehead is also recognized in the wheat varieties of 
Poland, the Baltic countries and Slovenia. 

Hungary. — From 1870 onwards, considerable quantities of Squarehead 
wheat were introduced into Hungary, which it was not possible to maintain the 
plains, though it has become established in the hills. The Marquis variety was 
also introduced, and has played an important part in the improvement of Hun¬ 
garian wheats. The wheat-breeder Boross obtained winter wheats from Marquis 
and crossed them with indigenous varieties; in this way he produced varieties of 
excellent quality such as the bearded Bancut No. 1201 which has also become well 
established in France. 

Certain Hungarian varieties were also exported to the United States but 
chiefly to the neighbouring States of Hungary. Some of the best Russian varieties 
are derived from Hungarian wheats; thus, the Banat wheat produced Ukrainka , 
Moscow 02411, Durable and Stepnyahka. Some Hungarian wheats were formerly 
imported into the Ukraine, and traces still remain. Hungary, on the other hand, 
claims that Red Fife is of Hungarian origin; M. Degen, in any case, considers 
that the Galician wheat, which produced Red Fife , was obtained from an imported 
Hungarian Theiss wdieat. Hungarian wheats w r ere also of great importance 
in Austria and Germany, where they were utilized for improving the baking 
quality of the local wheats, mention may be made of the Non plus ultra of 
Tschermak, the Nordland of Kirsche and the Early Hybrid of Janetzki. 

Centres of genes. 

Reference has just been made to the Theiss wheat as possessing superior 
genes improving baking quality. At present the improvement of baking quality 
being a matter of first importance, the varieties having these genes are speci¬ 
ally in request. As far back as 1878 and 1885, M. Trkyer had prepared a map* 
of wheats, classified according to quality. It is w T orth while to trace in this 
map the hereditary quality of the varieties in relation to the modifying influence 
of climatic conditions. Later M. Flaksberger published a wwld map, showing 
the protein content of wheats in the different countries. In this map three well 
defined zones are to be seen, indicating high protein concentration; the first zone 
forms a long belt beginning in the Odessa region, passing through the Black 
Sea where it covers the Ukraine and Crimea, whence it is continued, following 
more or less the 50° latitude, to the Chinese frontier; the second zone lies below 
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the first; it begins at the Caspian Sea, passes along the Russian frontier, skirt¬ 
ing Iran, Afghanistan and India; the third zone extends from north to south 
crossing the Central States of North America on both sides of meridian ioo. 
In addition, a very pronounced centre of depression is shown in the region, 
where the climate is affected by the sea in North Europe, which corresponds 
more or less to the region where the Squarehead variety is chiefly diffused. 

Following the example of Vavilov and his collaborators, wheat breeders 
are increasingly inclined to select parent plants, not so much among the varieties 
from countries with extensive cultivation, but rather from the original centres 
of diffusion. 

It has been frequently observed, that in consequence of selection, previously 
made, as it were, unconsciously but now carried out according to a proper system, 
a deterioration in the genes of cultivated wheats has gradually been produced. 
Thus in crossing these wheats one with another, elements of equal value were 
simply combined and no essentially new factor resulted. The work of the wheat 
breeder may be compared with the operation of sieving, the breeder does not 
consider that the elements eliminated, which at the moment may appear to him 
to be useless, might later prove to be highly important and essential, when it 
is required to adapt the new variety to different conditions or to use it as a parent 
plant in a different environment. It may naturally be expected that the 
falling off in genes would be a serious nutter in countries having no long- 
established and native varieties, where wdieat growing as a whole is based on a 
certain, often restricted, number of imported varieties only. The resulting 
homogeneity which in certain aspects may be considered to be advantageous, 
becomes detrimental when local elementes only are used for the improvement 
of the varieties. For this reason, there is now an increasing tendency to 
adopt wheats rich in genes for breeding, that is to say, w r heats which as 
regards type and ecological requirements differ from each other. In this respect, 
the example of such fruit selectionists as Mitschurin and Burbank, may 
be followed; they obtained their most successful results by combining va¬ 
rieties which showed marked differences from a geographical, morphological 
and ecological point of view. Consequently to-day, parent plants are sought 
by preference in the centres of genes. Expeditions have been organized to 
regions as yet but little known in order to collect the basic elements for bre- 
edibg. There may be quoted in this connection the example of the improve¬ 
ments effected in potato varieties, based on the wild varieties in South America, 
which different expeditions had brought back to the home countries. As regards 
wheat, the Russians have organized expeditions to many countries, and have 
obtained the largest existing collection of different forms, which are maintained 
for improving varieties. A German expedition was also organized in 1935, for 
collecting the different forms of soft wheat in the world centre of genes. The 
IJ. S. A. Department of Agriculture over a long period of years has obtained over 
8,000 forms of foreign wheat, and 5,000 samples are now being cultivated. Con¬ 
sequently, a very wide basis for breeding work has been established, and as experi¬ 
ence has shown, it is necessary that this basis should be as wide as possible. The 
successful results obtained in the improvement of wheat resistance to disease 
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is due to this system. The Grossing of primitive varieties has in practice been 
largely adopted in Russia; at the Odessa Institute of Genetics and Plant Selection, 
under the direction of Lyssenko, full use has been made of the number of vari¬ 
eties cultivated near Leningrad. At the Djetskoie-Si&o Station, pure lines 
of Indian and Asia Minor wheats are propagated. Based on the results of the 
work of Jakubziner a high value is attached to the original varieties of Syria, 
Palestine and Transjordania, where types of soft wheats are found in which resist¬ 
ance to drought is a conspicuous characteristic. 

In this connexion, the early Indian varieties should also be recorded, the 
important part played by these varieties in the composition of present day vari¬ 
eties in the different countries has been very clearly manifested. To-day Chinese 
varieties are also used freely in breeding work, especially at the Halle Centre of 
Plant Improvement, in Germany. 

« 

Causes of the displacement of varieties. 

In considering the causes of the displacement of varieties, it will be seen that 
these differ for wild and for cultivated plants with a plant grown from the earli¬ 
est fimes such as wheat, man plays an important part. The struggle for exist¬ 
ence has not been eliminated by man, but has become modified. When wheats 
rich in forms were still sown, the struggle for existence exercised a selective ac¬ 
tion consequently, some forms and varieties, introduced into regions not pos¬ 
sessing suitable conditions, disappeared of their own accord. Thus nature cor¬ 
rected the errors of man But when phenotypically, or later, genotypically pure 
forms were employed, this natural selective action gradually decreased, and the 
selection of varieties now depends on man alone. 

In the first place, the new r varieties are propagated by man, when he is con¬ 
vinced that they are superior to the early varieties. But there are other factors 
involved in this connexion, for example, political frontiers have exerted a strong 
influence, constituting a certain barrier preventing expansion into foreign lands; 
on the other hand, these barriers, in correspondence with the enhanced exchange 
of goods internally, have encouraged the diffusion of varieties in the interior. 
Certain varieties were perhaps excessively favoured as regards natural con¬ 
ditions Commerce also has a certain influence in the extension of varieties. A 
very varied history brings about a great wealth of forms in a country With 
regard, for example, to the composition of the wheat forms of the Mediterranean 
islands, the imprint of their various foreign rulers ma}' be recognized, and also 
the influence of their commercial relations. For example, a preponderance of 
soft varieties in Corsica and of hard wheats in Sardinia is> to be observed. The 
hard wheats of Sardinia resemble those of Spain, the varieties of Sicily, those 
of Italy, Malta possesses some forms differing considerably from those of Sicily, 
the Cyprus wheats are similar to those of Egypt rather than to those of Syria 
and Palestine. 

Poor harvests are often the cause of an involuntary importation movement. 
In 1863, the Hungarian Government imported, in consequence of drought, 50,000 
florins worth of wheat seed from Poland and Galicia. 
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There are also quite recent examples of the effects of the modifications of 
frontiers: the Banat, which belonged to Hungary previous to the world war, 
and to-day is part of Rumania, now easily supplies seed wheat to pre-war 
Rumania. 

The result naturally differs considerably if a variety reaches a country where 
wheat has not yet been cultivated, or where it is already cultivated. In the for¬ 
mer case, even a variety not very suitable for local conditions, has some probab¬ 
ility of becoming established, while in the latter, success depends on the pos¬ 
sibility that the new variety will prove successful in the struggle for existence, 
either through the aid of natural elements or of man himself. It should not be 
considered surprising that in a country with a long established cultivation such 
as India, foreign varieties have not been able to succeed, even though many 
trials have been made and on several occasions. On the other hand, the Austra¬ 
lian continent has been easily conquered, it may be said, through new imported 
varieties, which in their turn were superseded by new varieties produced in the 
country, as soon as the latter entered into competition with them. Australia 
offers an excellent example of rapid change in varieties; in New South Wales, 
from 1925 to 1935, new varieties such as the Nabawa and the Ford passed from 
o to 1 million and 760,000 acres respectively, while during thes atne period, the 
famous Federation decreased from 830,000 acres to 25,000 and Canberra from 
475,000 acres to 20,000. This variation is naturally due solely to the view adopted 
by man, when considering the value of these varieties. 

Conclusion. 

In summarizing, the following facts may be regarded as established:— 

Originally, the wheat stocks composed of numerous different forms chiefly 
became diffused over new regions. These varieties, which naturally should not 
be called by this name in the modern sense of the word, have been able to adapt 
themselves, mainly owing to their polymorphism, they have experienced the in¬ 
fluence of natural selection and become varieties within the country, often differ¬ 
ing considerably from the original variety. Their success was all the easier in 
that competition as the varieties already in existence were weak. 

As agriculture progressed, increasingly pure varieties were introduced, which 
sometimes gave good results, but were superseded as soon as, in their new home, 
selection work was undertaken. The new selected varieties tended to displace 
the original varieties. The more advanced selection became, the more the vari¬ 
eties obtained were specialized and consequently the possibility of their adapt¬ 
ation to new conditions decreased. If the conditions prevailing in the new 
home correspond to those of the country of origin, the chances of success are 
greater than in the conti ary case. But success is not certain even here, even if 
conditions correspond exactly, and it is only experience that can give definite in¬ 
formation on this subject. On the other hand, importation may prove successful, 
even if the ecological conditions differ and would appear to indicate the contrary. 

A prolonged “ inbreeding ", such as was formerly practised with parents 
from the same region, leads to a want of elasticity in the varieties produced, to 
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an exaggerated specialization and at tlie same time renders the new varieties 
unsuitable for diffusion outside the regions of the restricted area where they 
were bred. To remedy this state of affairs, there is now a tendency to take par¬ 
ent plants from different regions and to select them from the various ecological 
types; this tendency has recently become intensified and has led to taking at 
least one of the parents, not from a region of intensive cultivation with a falling 
off in genes, but from a centre of origin or at least from a country of primary 
diffusion. In consequence of the synthesis of the new varieties obtained from 
parents of different countries and with different climatic conditions, the resul¬ 
tant varieties have greater adaptability; present day varieties as has been seen, 
are composed in a manner quite international. 

Considerable changes have taken place as regards the origin of new vari- 
ties and parent plants. The newly discovered regions of America and Australia, 
suitable for wheat cultivation, were first stocked with varieties brought over by 
conquering races and colonizers; a systematic and properly thought out impor¬ 
tation plan was only established later, varieties being taken from the Mediter¬ 
ranean countries and especially from Russia. At a still later stage, the New 
World gained preference over the Old as regards the production of new vari¬ 
eties; Canada and Australia especially came to the front in production of this 
order. In quite recent times, attention has again been devoted to the original 
centres. The regions which furnish parent plants are Central Asia, Iran and 
Asia Minor. Previously, India, a country distinguished by its very early wheat 
cultivation, had given parent plants of the highest value, Northern India form¬ 
ing part of the original centre of soft wheat, maintains and has still further en¬ 
hanced its importance as a supplier of wheats for breeding. 

If all the different wheat varieties of the world are taken into consideration, 
it will be seen that some superior germinative lines have become established 
independently of political frontiers, and to a certain degree even of climatic zones 
and conditions of cultivation. Chief among these varieties is Red Fife of Galicia 
and its derivatives Marquis of Canada, Yeoman of England, and Federation of 
Australia, varieties which have all obtained a striking success, and together cover 
a very extensive area, which cannot, however, be exactly determined, as the 
different countries do not supply precise information on the subject. The im¬ 
portance of Red Fife becomes still more evident, when its derivatives and more 
distant progeny are considered including: Onas, Bunyip , Eden, Comeback , Hope , 
Tenmarq , Rehance and Thatcher in the United States: Pusa 4, Pusa 120 and 
Pusa 165 in India; Pusa x Florence , Bid Cailloux in French North Africa; Sully , 
Montfort , Aurile Gaby and Providence in France; Bankut 1201 in Hungary, and a 
multitude of others. It may be said that the Red Fife strain now covers a surface 
which is world-wide. 

Two other verj important strains are the Hard Red Calcutta , from which Mar¬ 
quis is derived, and the E taw ah from which YandiUa and Federation originate # 
Among other leading varieties, the Japanese Akagomughi should be noted, 
a wheat which has acquired its renown through crossings with other types, from 
which were obtained the famous Strampbixi varieties. Great importance is 
also attached to the English Squarehead variety. 
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If it be asked why these patent plants were preferred, it is seen that, with 
the exception of Squarehead , which owes its renown to its productivity, this pre¬ 
ference is due to their early maturity. This quality is of prime importance when 
the vegetation period is of short duration, and when the rainfall is insufficient 
as also when it is necessary that the wheat should develop early in order that 
rust attacks may be avoided. 

This international composition of present day varieties, by establishing them 
on a very wide basis, provides them with that force which is their characteristic 
feature. It is to be hoped that the free exchange of varieties and parent 
plants which contributes so largely to the progress of agriculture, will not be 
hindered, but, that on the contrary, international cooperation will be encouraged > 
a cooperation which has already given excellent results in breeding for rust 
resistance. Such cooperation could be still further developed, if breeders prove 
successful in obtaining international protection for their products, as has been 
their desire for many years past. 

N. v. Gescher. 
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RURAL ELECTRIFICATION IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

The development of rural electrification in the different countries has 
generally been in direct proportion to the density of the respective populations. 
In densely populated areas, as in the environs of large cities, electrification has 
made rapid headway, while in regions with a scattered population, progress was 
slow as consumers were not in a position to pay for the costly establishment 
of electric plants. 

Any marked increase in population results in the establishment of a scheme 
of electrification, continually undergoing development and independent of State 
assistance. Electrification plants have also made their appearance outside 
densely populated areas, as in recent years, many States have decided syst¬ 
ematically to extend rural electrification and to render such development 
possible, through their intervention, in regions where natural conditions were 
adverse to progress on these lines 

The interest in rural electrification shown by public bodies is largely depen¬ 
dent on the importance they attach to their social policy programme. Due to 
the various uses in the house and on the farm, as well as to the simplicity, comfort 
and cleanliness provided by electrical equipment, and the intellectual activities 
it brings in its train, which must be taken into account, life in the country 
is now equipped with possibilities of development which may act as a count¬ 
erpoise to the depopulation of the eountiyside. 

In the following chapters, a brief survey will be given of the development 
ol rural electrification in the different countries. 


Austria, — The development of the production of electricity in Austria is 
closely connected with the problem of rural electrification Formerly ruial 
electrification was obtained by two methods, according as the different areas 
came within the distribution radius of small independent stations or were supplied 
with electricity by large power companies. In the latter case, the method 
which gives a primary importance to the distribution of electricity to the in¬ 
dustries and towns employing the current, results in the electrification first ot the 
immediate neighbourhood of the rural lines and subsequently of that of the more 
remote districts. The most extensive development of electrification took place 
immediately following the war; it was a result both ot the shortage of petrol and 
fuels, and of the easy circumstances in which the peasants found themselves, 
at this period. In 1035, this development in many cases attained 95 pei cent 
of the properties covered by a distribution area. The specific consumption of 
electric current per farm holding amounted to 134-420 Kwh., for eveiy hectaie 
of cultivated land, 5 to 43.5 Kwh. and per head, 11.5 to 75 Kwh. 

Of the total electricity requirements 30 to 50 per cent, is absorbed by 
light consumption. The electricity capacity of each farm amounts to 0.45 Kw.- 
1.28 Kw. not including that of the electric threshing machines, which are 
equipped with motors up to 7 Kw. 
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The most extensive consumption of electricity is due to the use of mobile 
motors of 3 to 5 HP, which every year are increasingly employed as motor 
power for the different installations and faim machines. Electric threshers 
are a very valuable aid to threshers who travel from farm to farm. As in 
Germany, efforts are also being made in Austria to extend the uses of 
electricity in connection with agriculture, for example, in flour mills, saw-mills, 
cooperative dairies, rural tile-factories, etc. 

The distribution of electric current in the purely agricultural areas is partly 
obtained through secondary cooperative and communal systems and partly from 
electric lines belonging to the company furnishing the current. The high 
tension lines are chiefly in the possession of large companies. 

As the distribution costs in the rural districts are considerably higher than 
in the towns, the country consumer is required to contribute from 65 to 80 per 
cent, of the costs incurred in the construction of the installations. There is 
practically no difference in the tariff rates as compared with the towns. 

No financial assistance for electrification works has as yet been officially 
granted. 

Belgium. — In Belgium, since 1890, privately owned companies for the 
distribution of electricity have been concerned in the provision of rural elect¬ 
rification and in 1914, these companies supplied electric power to 410 com¬ 
munes. At that time, the distribution systems only extended to inhabited cen¬ 
tres and to agricultural districts in the vicinity of important towns. After the 
world war, the electric power companies grew very active, and were supported 
in some agricultural regions by the provincial authorities. 


The position of electrification in Belgium in 1936. 


Electrification system 

i 

Numter 

of 

communes 

Population 
supplied with 
electricity 

Average 
population 
per commune 

City supply controlled by privately-owned companies . 

90 

I>750,000 

l 

19,400 

Rural supply controlled by privately owned companies 

L 904 

4,150,000 

2,180 

City supply under official administration. 

34 

1,306,000 

38,400 

Rural supply operated by a communal association . 

164 

234,000 

1,420 

Rural supply under official administration. 


820.000 

I.84O 

■ 

Rural distribution supplied by a high tension line 
installed by the provincial authorities. (These 
systems are included in the lines of the two 
preceding categories... 

255 

— 
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At the beginning of 1936, there were only 35 communes in Belgium with 
an average population of 400, which were not supplied with electric power and 
practically all the farms are supplied with electric light* On the small farms, 
electricity is used mainly for operating cream-separators, churns, washing and 
other small machines; on the large farms, it supplies motor power for fodder 
preparing machines and dairy apparatus. 

The present position of electrification in Belgium may be seen from the 
previous table: the figures given afford a means of estimating the relative import¬ 
ance attained by the private companies and public authorities in carrying 
out the work, to-day very complete, of the rural electrification of Belgian lands, 
and it has been possible to accomplish this end without financial assistance by 
the Government. 

Czechoslovakia, — In 1918, only 11 per cent, of the communes in Czecho¬ 
slovakia were supplied with electric current, representing 34 per cent, of the 
population. Towards the end of 1935, 9,070 communes were provided with 
electricity, which represents 58 per cent, of the total number, 15,682, and the 
percentage of consumers was approximately 80 per cent, of the total population. 
The consumption per head amounted to approximately 200 Kwh. 

Rural electrification in Czechoslovakia has been subsidized by the Govern¬ 
ment since 1924. Since 1927, special laws have been passed prescribing a proper 
system of electrification, and establishing the value of the subsidies to be granted 
to the communes and power stations. 

Denmark. — Since the initiation of the use of electricity, this source of 
energy has become widely diffused in Danish agriculture. In many areas in 
early years, windmills for the production of electric current were established 
by preference, but now agriculture, so far as possible, is supplied with current 
by electricity companies. There are now 437 public electric plants with an 
output of approximately 530,000 HP; this number includes 347 purely rural 
power stations, supplying direct current in the country districts. The high 
tension line has a length of 10,800 km. and the low, tension line serves ati 
area of 24,000 km*. 

It may be stated that approximately 50 per cent, of all farm dwellings 
(corresponding to about 60 per cent, of the total area under cultivation) enjoy 
the benefits of electricity. The average consumption of current per annum and 
per ha., for all farms amounts to 17 Kwh. per ha. The average-sized farms not 
possessing electric mills consume approximately 12 Kwh. per ha. Medium¬ 
sized farms using an electric thresher, chaff cutters, mill, crushing mill, etc. show 
a consumption of 53 Kwh. per ha. The electric mills are the chief cause of an 
increased consumption of current. 

In 1934, the consumption of electric current in the country districts am¬ 
ounted to 35.5 million Kwh. for lighting purposes, and 69.1 million Kwh. foi 
motor power. 

The financing of rural electrification in Denmark was effected on a cooper* 
ative basis by means of loans, a system similar to that adopted for the electrific¬ 
ation of the towns. The success obtained through this system may be attrib- 
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uted to the extensive use of motor power and the extensive employment 
of machinery; compared with other machines driven by motor power, the electric 
motor has many advantages. Electric motors are used chiefly for threshers, 
chaff cutters and water pumps. 

The motors for threshers are usually of 5 to 7.5 HP, the motors for hay- 
choppers and pumps on medium sized farms, 2HP. 

In general, the working and depreciation cost of the electric motor are less 
than for a combustion motor; the use of tractors and locomotives is advantageous 
only in the case of large scale farms. Tariff rates tend to become standardized 
based on a rate to which should be added a rate for the current consumption* 
The charge for lighting purposes usually varies between 40 and 50 ore per Kwh.; 
the tariff for power, between 20 and 25 ore per Kwh. 

France. — Rural electrification in France was initiated as from 1919; the 
power stations then in operation only supplied approximately 7,500 communes. 
Since then it has been possible to organize without State assistance a further 
distribution of power to 4,700 communes. Consequently the total number of 
communes (for the greater part, of an urban character) which have been able 
to obtain a supply of electricity amounts to approximately 12,200. The total 
population affected is 29.6 millions. 

Electrification however is far from being complete for all these communes. 
Owing to the high cost of the establishment of electric plant and the low output 
of the rural lines, electric power only can be supplied in exceptional cases, 
through the efforts of industrial companies, hence a general collaboration, both 
technical and financial, between the State, the Departments, the communes, 
future consumers, and electrical industries was bound to develop. State aid 
became necessary in 7,000 out of the 12,200 communes referred to, for the pur¬ 
pose of extending electric sendees to the rural part of their territory, and there 
were thus 3.1 million persons to be supplied with electricity. 

The remaining communes all requested the aid of the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture for the complete electrification of their district, and the population con¬ 
cerned represented a total of 12.2 million inhabitants. 

Under the twofold aspect just considered, rural electrification with State 
assistance was extended to approximately 15,3 million persons m France. In 
1936, only 2,239 communes (out of a total of 38,000) remained without an elec¬ 
tricity supply, the total number of inhabitants requiring electric current in the 
communes totally (755,000) and partially unprovided with electricity, amounted 
to less than 4 million. 

The total costs incurred to-date exceed 7 milliard francs, to which the State 
contributed 3 milliards in subsidies and 560 millions in loans at a reduced rate 
of interest. 

As the rural population in France represents 46-47 per cent, of the total po¬ 
pulation, it may be concluded that 80 per cent, of the agricultural population 
is at present supplied with electric current. 

French engineers have paid much attention to the improvement of electrical 
farm equipment. Great progress has been made in the use of electricity for irri- 
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gation and drainage work, as well as for ploughing. France is one of the two 
countries where electric ploughing has been extensively adopted in practice. A 
large number of associations possess electrical ploughing machines, with power 
varying between 35 and 200 HP. This machinery is working on the farms at 
arranged rates. 

The diffusion of electrical power throughout the rural districts of France has 
brought about a revival of home crafts for different industries which lend them¬ 
selves to decentralization. 

The measures recently adopted for simplifying tariffs aims at abolishing the 
multiple meters and minimum consumption rates, which were not popular with 
the rural customers. Hence in some regions, and beginning in 1934, gradually 
diminishing tariffs were applied, calculated by one meter only for lighting, do¬ 
mestic uses, and small agricultural motor powder. The average annual consump¬ 
tion per head in electric power may be estimated at 31 Kwh. 

Germany, — In the adoption of measures for the rehabilitation of agri¬ 
culture in Germany, electrotechnique and electric economy play an important 
part; as a result of the efforts made in recent years, considerable progress has 
been attained in electrification and 80 % of the farms are supplied with electricity. 

The use of the electric motor, especially on farms of 20-100 ha., has gradually 
extended on lines parallel to the development of electric lighting, though satur¬ 
ation point is as yet far from being attained. Electro-thermic apparatus is also 
being increasingly employed, and up to the present, 25,000 electric kitchen ranges 
and approximately 5,000 drying-stoves for cattle fodder have been established 
on German farms. 

The reason for this development is due to the conspicuous benefits deriving 
fiom the application of electricity to farm work, and also to the scanty use made 
of the rural electric systems w'hich has compelled the electric power companies 
to provide facilities for widely differing uses. These companies have paid spe¬ 
cial attention to the industrialized agricultural districts with their milling plant, 
tile-factories, and brick-kilns, dairies and saw-mills; in consequence, the pow r er 
companies have made every endeavour to obtain the greatest possible utilization 
of their plant. 

The experiments made in the hope of introducing the practice of electric 
ploughing on a large scale, have, up to the present, been unsuccessful, in six cases 
only machines of this type are now in operation in Germany. 

The number of rural consumers of electric power exceeds 3 million. The 
annual consumption in Kwh may be estimated at approximate!} 150 for a small 
farm, while for large farms, this figure increases to 3,000 and over. Taking the 
average between small and large farms, an annual consumption of 300 Kwh per 
farm may be reckoned, corresponding to the utilization of approximately 30 Kwh 
per ha of cultivated land. The total annual consumption of electric power in 
agriculture is considered to be 700 million Kwh, which is equivalent to 6 per cent, 
of the entire amount of electricity used in Germany. 

The production of electricity in Germany is usually in the hands of large 
central organizations, wdiieh distribute the high tension current over an extensive 
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area; these centres are entirely controlled by enterprises financed by public 
funds, private capital being represented only to a limited extent. The partici¬ 
pation of public authorities indicates that the State is greatly interested in 
the question of electrification. In special cases, State subsidies guarantee the 
execution of electrification schemes. 

There is a pronounced tendency towards the stabilization of distribution 
charges, so far at any rate as regards scale rates. The adoption of a basic tariff 
is gradually being established, consisting in a fixed rate calculated according 
to the area of land under cultivation (in certain instances, according to the 
power required or installed) and an additional reduced rate dependent on the 
number of Kwh consumed. In principle, the agricultural installations obtain 
electric current under the same conditions as the city services. The tariff now 
in force acts as an incentive to an increased consumption, which is to the advan¬ 
tage of both consumer and producer. 

Great Britain. — Before and directly after the war, the supply of elec¬ 
tricity was limited to large cities and to their [immediate neighbourhood. Some 
country towns also enjoyed the advantages of electricity, which at that period, 
was generated by very small secondary power stations. 

A law of 1926 brought about the establishment of a uniform system for 
the whole country. The different electric power companies were amalgamated 
and at the same time, those showing no working profit were eliminated. The 
districts where in general no electricity companies were in operation, were 
connected with the electric current though the establishment of inter-communal 
lines. 

As a result of this amalgamation and grouping, electrification a> a whole, 
made very marked progress, from which agriculture has obtained special benefit. 

The lines which connect the different generating centres, knowm as gridlines 
as well as the distribution lines operate with a tension of 138,0000 volts and 
66,000 volts. The tension at the place of consumption is from 400 to 280 volts. 

During 1935, the electric line supplying the rural districts of Great Britain 
attained a length of 41,870 km. of which 18,650 km. are high tension and 23,220 
km. low tension lines. 

The supply of electricity in the agricultural districts is carried out in the 
same manner as in the towns. While in 1925, 200 fanners enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantages of electricity in their homes, in 1927, this figure increased to 700; 
in 1930, there were already 56 rural electric pow r er stations which supplied current 
to 2,000 or 3,000 consumers. In 1936, the number of rural consumers had 
increased to 28,000, and undoubtedly, further progress will shortly be obtained. 

The advantages obtained by English farmers by wooking with electric motors, 
are mainly due to the fact that electric motors require considerably less attention 
than combustion motors and are easier to use and there is practically no danger 
of fire. In cold weather freezing does not take place and the motors are always 
in good working order. In the dairy, owing to cleanliness in practical working 
and the absence of objectionable odours, electric motors are preferred to all 
other types. 
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Hungary. — Rural electrification in Hungary was started in 1920, but 
the intensive development which began at this period was checked by the 
depression during the years following 1930. 

Electricity is generally supplied by transmission lines connected with mine 
power plants. The power at present furnished to rural consumers is not known; 
reports on the rate of increase and the development of power consumption 
are delayed owing to the character of agriculture in Hungary, a grain producing 
country, and to the crisis in recent years. The electricity consumed in agrieultue 
may be estimated at 26 million Kwh. per annum, that is 6.5 Kwh. per head 
per annum. The electrification of rural areas is obtained partly through the 
direct action of the State and partly by State loans. Privately owned compa¬ 
nies supply 77 per cent, of the rural population with electricity, State 
owned companies, 21 per cent, and cooperative societies, 2 per cent. The 
greater part of the electricity consumed in agriculture is used by the motors 
working the threshers, crushers and grinders and an increased consumption 
may be expected in this branch. With rates from 0.18 to 0.25 pengo, electric 
motors are economical in use. 

India, — The question of rural electrification in India scarcely exists. In 
recent years, along the banks of the Ganges, a system of electric power plants 
has been established, utilizing the current chiefly for irrigation work, and 
also for lighting purposes in the surrounding districts, where it is employed for 
the machinery in local industry. An important hydro-electric establishment 
is being constructed in the Punjab, which, when completed, will be able to 
distribute current for both agricultural and industrial uses. 

Italy. — In Italy, a large supply of electric power is available for agriculture. 
Besides lighting, four chief uses of electricity may be noted* (1) for irrigation 
works, (2) in drainage operations; (3) in farm work; (4) for ploughing the soil 
It appears that by far the most important form of utilization is for irrigation 
and drainage works. Of a total consumption, which for 1930, was estimated 
at no million Kwh , 35 3 million are attributed to irrigation and 23 4 million to 
drainage; the amount used in farm work (including dairies) may be rated at 14 4 
million Kwh while only 1.5 million Kwh are required for electric ploughing. 

For irrigation and drainage operations, night current which is supplied at 
a lower rate, is mainly used. For land improvement work, the annual consump¬ 
tion of current is considered to be from 40 to 100 Kwh per ha Electricity 
is regarded both for irrigation and land improvement work as a preponderant 
source of energy. The number of electric irrigation plants gives a total of 
approximately 15,700. Electricity has not proved equally successful in other 
branches of agriculture. For farm operations and also in the dairy generally, 
electricity is so far rarely used, though considerable possibilities of develop¬ 
ment in this field are evident. 

Italian scientific woikers have studied in detail the question of electric 
ploughing and have also carried out original experiments Beginning with 
heavy ploughs of 100 HP, which are valuable for very deep ploughing only, an 
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attempt was made, and not unsuccessfully, to construct lighter ploughs between 
5 and io HP; these studies however are still at the experimental stage, though 
they promise well. Electric ploughing of the soil, even in Italy has not proved 
particularly successful and only approximately 50 electric plants are in operation. 

The Netherlands. — The agricultural districts of the Netherlands are pro¬ 
vided with electricity by the provincial electricity companies, except the areas 
in the province of South Holland, where electrification is obtained through district 
companies. 

I11 the electrification of the country, the electricity supply companies do 
not receive any financial assistance from the State Treasury, following the 
principle that the electrification of each district should be regulated according to 
its economic position In case of doubt, consumers are requested to guarantee 
the costs. If this guarantee does not suffice, the losses occuring during the first 
years may be covered bj T a reserve fund in which part of the annual profits of the 
provincial company are deposited. I11 consequence of these measures, practic¬ 
ally the entire population of the Netherlands (98 per cent) is supplied with low 
tension lines. 

The rates charged are the simple Kwh rate (for lighting only), and the double 
tariff (for different uses). On the other hand in recent years, the tariff at a fixed 
rate is being increasingly adopted, even though the determination of a suitable 
basis for the fixed amount is rather difficult 

There is no national organization for rural electrification in the Netherlands 
At the same time, the measures relative to electrification are the same fox all 
provinces, as all these regulations comply with riie stipulations regaidinsr State 
grants 

The rural population does not as yet use electricity very extensively Al¬ 
though there are some exceptions, such as dairies poultry farms, etc., it will be 
necessary to carry out an extensive propaganda campaign in order to convince 
the rural population of the great advantages of electricity in both farm work and 
domestic lightiug 

New Zealand. —* The surface area of New Zealand amounts approxim¬ 
ately to 103,000 square miles, of which in 1035, 21,180 sq. miles were supplied 
w r ith electricity, that is 20 per cent, of the area of the Dominion. The terri¬ 
tories not possessing electricity are for the most part mountainous or thinly 
populated and 93 per cent, of the total population is provided with electric power. 

In New Zealand, 98.4 per cent, of the electricity is generated by water 
power and 1.6 per cent, by other means. The most important hydraulic instal¬ 
lation is the Waitaki Hydro-Electric Plant, recently established; on attaining 
its full generating power, this plant will be able to produce 23,000 HP. 

The use of electricity in the dairy is very widespread. In 1931, 22,547 elec¬ 
tric milking machines were already in operation, thus allowing the simultaneous 
milking of 79437 cows. The use of electric water heaters, cookers, etc. is con¬ 
tinually increasing. Ploughing with electrical machines is also regarded very 
favourably. 
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Puerto Rico. -*• Puerto Rico, an island in the West Indies, lies in the 
path of the moisture-laden trade winds. Frequent rains and the mountainous 
topography of the island constitute an abundant source of hydraulic power. 

After four centuries of Spanish rule, the island was ceded to the United 
States in 1898. Present requirements and the influence of American progress 
have accelerated development to the stage where electricity, of which the use 
is rapidly increasing, has become a necessity. 

As the island does not produce any mineral fuel, water power furnishes 
the most economical source of electric power, Until 1915, electricity was sup¬ 
plied by private companies. The construction by the Government of a hydro¬ 
electric works station in connexion with a government irrigation scheme for the 
dry coastal areas of the island, resulted in the intervention of the Government 
both for the production and distribution of electricity in an area, which no 
private enterprise had attempted to supply The Government has since increas¬ 
ed its generating and distributing facilities to meet the demand. 

The low rates and the well-organized service explain the general use of elec¬ 
tricity, the system of distribution has been extended to cover the area of the 
island from the south-east point to the north and west coasts, where a supply 
of electricity was entirely lacking. 

The rates charged by the Government are identical for the same class of 
consumers in town and country districts. Residential and commercial rates 
progressively diminish and begin at a rate of 8 cents per Kwh. For a monthly 
consumption of over 200 Kw r h., the charge amounts to 1 */ 2 cents per Kwh., 
and above 700 Kwh., 1 cent per Kwh. Agricultural and industrial rates average 
1.8 cents per Kwh and for a consumption exceeding 300 Kwh. per month, 
the tariff is 1 cent per Kwh. 

The Government has devoted its attention principally to the electrific¬ 
ation of the rural districts. Towards the end of 1935, the system of distribution 
was not sufficient to provide for all the areas included in the zone of operation. 
During 1936, the field of rural electrification was considerably expanded with 
the assistance of the Puerto Rico Reconstruction Administration, w'hich is a 
federal organization, and the number of rural consumers is rapidly growing. 

The electrical service, established by the Government within its zone of 
operation, has acted as a stimulus to the use of electricity throughout the island, 
and consequently, privately owned power companies also benefitted by a very 
considerable increase in consumption within their area. 

Sweden. — Rural electrification in Sweden began on an extensive scale 
during the period 1917-19, rapid progress being due to the shortage of petrol. 
Electrification rapidly extended in the following years, because of the economi¬ 
cally favourable position of agriculture. In spite of the severe crisis of 1920, 
the present economic position of the rural power stations is excellent Rural 
electrification at present covers approximately 65 per cent, of the total area 
under cultivation in Sweden, or 75 to 80 per cent, of the area, which accor¬ 
ding to the authorities could be advantageously supplied with electricity. 

The distribution of electric power in agricultural areas, is partly carried out 
by the ordinary power stations, and partly, by cooperative associations of con- 
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sumers, the latter system being the more common. The cooperative movement 
has been working in Sw r eden for a very considerable time. It has contributed 
very effectively to the encouragement and protection of the common interests 
of the farmers. In rural electrification, successful results have been generally 
obtained through cooperation. 

Apart from the production and distribution of electricity by the State, 
rural electrification has been realized without material assistance from the 
government and other public bodies. On the other hand the State facilitated 
the financing of small power stations by establishing loan funds. The State 
has also given assistance to advisory work in rural regions. 

The electrification carried out by the Royal Water Power Service, on a 
uniform basis, through the agency of cooperative consumers associations, covers 
approximately one third of the area under cultivation in Sweden. In the organ¬ 
ization of cooperative associations, the Royal Water Power Service has given 
gratuitous assistance by drafting regulations, planning local distribution lines, 
accountancy methods budgets, tariffs, etc. 

In the first stages of rural electrification, the Administration introduced 
special wholesale rates for the electricity sold to the rural power stations. Sub¬ 
sequently, these rates, as adapted to the requirements of agriculture, were accept¬ 
ed by the associations supplied by the Administration as well as by other compa¬ 
nies. The standardization of rural rates encouraged a more extensive use of 
electricity in agriculture, not only for lighting purpose but also for motive power 
and heating apparatus. A research institute subsidised by the State, devotes its 
attention to the question of new and improved uses of electricity in agriculture. 

Rural electrification in Sweden is steadily and rapidly improving and is 
considered to be a matter of high economic and social importance. 

Switzerland. — Rural electrification in vSwitzerland is closely connected 
with the general electrification of the country and cannot be considered separ¬ 
ately. Hence it would be difficult to obtain statistical data on the consumption 
of electricity with reference to rural economy, and to determine therefrom the 
specific consumption for the whole country. 

The development of rural electrification is characterized by two essential 
factors* its beginnings and its relatively advanced progress at the time of small, 
local power stations, that is to say, when the system of high tension lines was 
not yet in operation, and having regard to political administration of Switzerland 
which is a confederation of 22 sovereign cantons. In these conditions, the pro¬ 
duction and distribution of electricity are naturally decentralized and have de¬ 
veloped according to the nature and political conditions of the country. 

In the matter of distribution, rural electrification is very advanced as pract¬ 
ically the entire population, with few exceptions only, is supplied w*ith electric 
current. The farmers have not however, taken full advantage of electricity, and 
the modernization of dairy and cheese industries by this means has made rela¬ 
tively little progress. 

The power companies supply current at reasonable rates for all the various 
uses of electricity. These charges have decreased on an average, approximately 
20 per cent, as compared with pre-war rates. 
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United States of America. — The first important advance obtained in rural 
electrification in U, S. A. dates hack to 1920. In 1921, the National Electric 
Light Association organized a Farm Lines Committee, which was subsequently 
known as the Rural Electric Service Committee-, for the purpose of extending 
and explaining the benefits of electrification in the country districts. Specialists 
having a detailed knowledge of both electrotechnical and agricultural problems 
were appointed, and contributed considerably to the successful results obtained. 
Up to 1935, 12.5 per cent, of all the U- S. A. farms were supplied with electri¬ 
city, a high percentage, taking into consideration, the scattered position and size 
of the farms. Undoubtedly, this percentage must have exhausted the possibilities 
of economic utilization; considered however as an absolute factor, this percentage 
is low. It does not divide satisfactorily the supply of current as between town 
and country in due proportions and this gives rise to considerable difficulties 
in the economic expansion of many agricultural areas; trade, small businesses, 
and many home industries, which might be developed on the basis of local 
products, have for this reason inevitably gravitated to the towns. 

Taking these difficulties into consideration the IT. S. A. Government decided 
to extend, the intercommunal lines to the wideet possible limits, through State 
funds and 100 million dollars have meanwhile been voted for investment in 
loans at low interest rates for the extension of inter-communal electrification. 

The following table shows the position of rural electrification up to 1935:— 


I I Farms comiecte! with 

I Number i to a p (>we , system 

December j of 

j farms Number Percentage 

192 } . . .... .... > 77.501 28 

1024 . . . . .... 204.780 3 2 

>025 . . . 2.371,040 246,150 39 

1920 300,125 4 9 

1927 . .... 303,221 0 2 

1928 500,242 S o 

I <129. 57O 169 9 *2 

19}0. 0 , 2 Sh,f >48 (>49,919 IO 4 

rov . ( 098,780 11 i 

1932 . . 709449 I II 3 

i<>33. 7*3.55* T M 

l<)*4 743,054 

*y 35. 188,795 


The consumption of current in 1935 in the States east of meridian 100 amoun¬ 
ted to approximately 87a Kwh. per farm, while in the States west of meridian 
100 this consumption was about 5,670 Kwh. This meant a wide difference 
between the western and eastern States in respect of electric current was 
accounted for by the use of electricity in the irrigation of fruit and vegetable 
farms in the west. Of all the States in America, California, as regards agricul¬ 
ture, uses the most electricity (60 per cent, of the farms employ electric current) 
and shows a maximum average consumption per anntmm of approximately 
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14,500 Kwh* The average given for the Western States is increased by the 
different dairies and poultry farms, which consume a considerable amount of 
current. 

For the great part of American agriculture - approximately 84 per cent, 
of the total which is provided with power - electrification would only be of 
small practical value, as it is only utilized for lighting and for pumping drink¬ 
ing water, uses which do not necessitate a higher current than that required for 
domestic consumption in the towns, where the density of the population inev¬ 
itably results in a greater consumption. Consequently, for the majority of 
American farms, the use of electricity may be considered as a luxury. 

The extension of rural electrification is only of economic advantage:— 

(1) on farms not as yet supplied with electricity and situated in the prox¬ 
imity of electric lines; 

(2) on dairies, poultry farms, fruit and vegetable farms so situated that 
they receive electric current at prices com paring favourably with other sources 
of power. 

(3) in areas with a relatively high number of farms and dwelling houses. 

(4) on farms showing a high figure of income, where ordinary economic 
considerations need not be regarded. 

Apart from this economic aspect rural electrification as has already been 
mentioned, may be the result of politico-social motives, and this is the position 
in the United States 

Now that the majority of faims, have already been supplied with electricity, 
the extension of electrical service to other farms is simply desiderable as a means 
of raising the standard of living in the country, In saying this it is not intended 
to minimize the advantages which electricity brings to the farms It should 
however, be understood that, if an effective increase in the percentage of electrified 
farms is desired, some form of subsidy based on the intangible benefits of electr¬ 
icity in the home and not on its advantages in farm operations, in required 

U. S. S, R. — Since the inauguration of the scheme for the electrification of 
the country side (Goelro) in 1920, great progress has beed made in the production 
of electricity in the U. S S R. To-day the U. S S R is classed among the 
largest producers of electric power In 1936, 32,000 million Kwh were consumed, 
the greater part being adopted for agricultural uses. 

H. J. Hoppen 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Artificial fecundation of uve-STock: Towards the end of 1936, a scheme of 
collaboration between the IT. S, A, Department of Agriculture and the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture was drawn up for the purpose of carrying out a series of 
trials for the artificial fecundation of live-stock. The principal characteristic of these 
experiments consists in preserving the animal sperm obtained by Dr. Fred. W. Mn> 
ivEH at the IT. S. Animal Husbandry Experiment Farm, Beltsville, (Maryland), alive 
up to the time of its utilization in the fecundation of the Argentine herds. In 
order to contribute towards the successful issue of these experiments, the Pan- 
American Airways System has placed its regular aeroplane service, operating between 
Argentina and the United States, at the disposal of the authorities, free of charge. 

It is generally known that one of the fundamental characteristics of artificial 
fecundation is the prolongation of the vitality of the spermatozoids, in order to faci¬ 
litate their transport over considerable distances Towards the middle of 1936, 
certain experiments were carried out between Great Britain and Poland on sheep, 
and on this occasion, it was possible to keep the sperm alive for two days. The 
present experiments of Dr Miixkr relate to cattle; in recent trials, it was found 
that the sperm maintained a good vitality for a period of 15 days. 

Research workers have already been studying this question for over a century, 
with a \iew to obtaining an improved system of cross-breeding, a fuller utilization 
of tlie services of pedigree breeding animals and a decreased sterility in the female 
animals 

A P. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Pkrotin J La question viticole an Mann Bordeaux 1936, 294 pp 

1 hiring the course of a long sojourn in North Africa, the A obtained the various 
data published in this study ot the essential question of vine-growing in Morocco I11 
this country, where the soil is particularly suitable for the cultivation of the grape-vine, 
a rapid development has taken place and the requirements of population are now exceed¬ 
ed Morocco, a country of recent establishment, as the A says, does not occupy a part- 
icularh favourable position as regards the export trade, the wine markets being mono¬ 
polized by other countries and overstocked with their products; on the other hand, 
with the commercial agreements at present in force, it is not always possible to prevent 
the importation of foreign wines. It does not therefore appear probable that an in¬ 
creased consumption of Moroccan wines will be obtained in the country, this consump¬ 
tion having attained a maximum as regards Europeans, and the Arabs consuming only 
fresh or dried grapes. The best means for remedying this crisis ot o\ er-production 
would be the suppression ot part of the vineyards in order to reduce their area to the 
level necessary to meet the possibilities of the country’s own consumption 


Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


In the first part of this work, the A. studies the development of this crisis, its 
causes, and the measures now to be proposed. In the second and third sections, the 
present markets and the Moroccan regulations regarding vine-growing are described. 
Some interesting chapters deal with the native Mussulman and Jewish consumption 
and with the export trade on the French colonial and foreign markets. Among other 
means of absorbing output, mentioned by the A., is the use of fresh grapes, which may 
be obtained in Morocco both earlier and later than elsewhere, and also of grape juice 
preserved with benzoate for sale to the natives 

A complete list of the regulations on vine-growing and thewine trade in Morocco, 
published in 1936, is given in an appendix An extensive bibliography concludes the 
work ) 

M J. 


Prof Pott Telesforo Bonadonna, Le basi saentifiche e le possibihtd applicative 
della Fecondazxone artificial negh ammah domcstid, Brescia 1937, Vol I, 45 diagrams 
and 90 photos, 599 pp 

[The question of artificial fecundation is by no means of recent date Malpighi had 
already studied the problem in 1670; later Spallanzani, in 1779, obtained .successful 
results for the first time in experimenting on a bitch This practice was subsequently 
adopted, chiefly for horses, in France, Germany, England, and North America It was, 
however, the Russian scientist, Ivanov, who in the XIXth century, placed the whole 
question on a technical and economic basis 

Artificial fecundation offers the advantage of a fuller and more profitable utiliz¬ 
ation of male breeding animals, and in consequence, the cross-breeding required 
for the improvement of domestic animals is more easily carried out For this reason, 
the Soviet Government, being desirous to reconstitute the national head of live-stock, 
which had been adversely affected during the first years of the collectivist regime has 
extended this practice very considerably in the kolkhozes and the s ovhho»is of the 
Tnion To ghe some idea of the importance of the results obtained by this method in 
U S S R , it is sufficient to note that in 1035, 4,250,000 female animals were artifi- 
cially fecundated 

Prof Bonadonna, as the result of a visit for the purpose of studying the subject 
in U S S R , reviews the present state of the question in this country, in a chapter 
entitled Notes on the technical principles and the possibilities of artificial fecun¬ 
dation for domestic animats Another chapter is devoted to the part played by Ital¬ 
ian scientists m the study of this question The A then gives a translation of, the 
work of Prof V K Milovanov flu principles of artifuial fecundation The chapters 
are as follows (1) The general biological bases of artificial fecundation; (2) Collect¬ 
ion of the sperm; (3) Technology of the sperm; (4) Fecundation; (5) Artificial 
fecundation in animal husbandry practice; (6) System of rules for the feeding, main¬ 
tenance and valuation of the male breeding animal. From the technical point of 
view, this work is the most complete yet issued, further data of a practical order taken 
from another work by the same author are inserted by the translator. 

The book concludes with the Proceedings of the 1st Congress on the Artificial 
Fecundation of Farm Animals, which took place at Moscow from 28 December, 
1933 to 4 January, 1934, which are of particular importance because of the large 
amount of practical information therein contained. 


M. J. 
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Wagner, Otto, Der Obstbau im landwirtschaftUchen Betriebe. Arbeiten des Reichs- 
n&hrstandes, Vol. xj, Berlin ^Reichn&hrstand Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1937, 7 # PP«, 
34 fig»- 

[There appears to be rather a superabundance of books in the GermahManguage 
dealing with fruit cultivation; the present work is however of importance because fruit 
growing is considered from the point of view of agricultural enterprise, and of the small 
farm in particular, and also because fruit growing, especially in Germany, where it is 
now self-sufficing, has special importance in this connection. For this reason, the A, 
has entitled his work: «Campaign for an increase in fruit production ». 

The A. considers the choice of the variety as the most difficult problem. Omitting 
all description of the innumerable varieties, he advocates planting on the farms, only 
such varieties as have already become well-established in the district owing to the pro¬ 
ductivity, and the high commercial value of the fruits. The less favourable the soil 
and climatic conditions, the greater the necessity for carefully selecting the most 
suitable varieties and restricting them to a limited number. 

Proper prominence is assigned to the question of fertilization. The A. also deals 
with the planting of fruit trees, planting period, methods, planting distance, etc. The 
A lav s special emphasis on the cultivation methods to be adopted for fruit trees during 
the growth, period. He considers that careful treatment as regards pruning, fertiliz¬ 
ation and the control of pests and diseases is the fundamental requisite for successful 
fruit production on the peasant farm One of the most important methods of all is 
the regrafting of trees with a poor yield either in quantity or quality, due to the 
unsuccessful adaptation of the variety to local conditions. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to the questions of fruit marketing and storage 
and also fruit exhibitions, which have an important instructional and educa¬ 
tional value 1 . 

N. G. 


Uah.vk J , Dtr Wmtergerstenbau. Arbeiten des Reischnahrstandes, Vol, 18 Ber¬ 
lin Reisolmahrstand Verlags-Gesellschaft, 1937, 88 pp , 30 figs. 

(Although the cultivation of winter barlev has developed considerably in Ger¬ 
many in recent years, this crop in 1936 only covered 2 1 per cent of the arable 
land. The A. considers that this cereal merits wider diffusion The yield per ha of 
winter barley is superior to that of all other cereals commonly cultivated in Germany. 
The average yield per ha during the period 1 <>32-1933 amounted to 25 qx. (as against 
22.4 qx. for wheat) and this average shows a marked tendency to increase. 

Among the economic advantages obtained through the cultivation of winter barley, 
the A. draw r s special attention to the improved distribution of farm w’ork Winter 
batlev is sown in the autumn before rye and is ready for harvesting at a relatively 
slack period, between the harvesting of hay, of rye and of other cereals The early 
ripening of winter barley renders it especially suitable as a catch crop In this 
connection, the A. advocates sowing clover, or a mixture or ltgmninous forage 
plants or else a rutubaga crop, etc. 

According to the A,, in crop rotation, winter barley should occupy a place superior 
to oats, and one more favourable than that usually given. The fanner would con¬ 
sequently obtain higher yields than are usually found with other cereals 

After having indicated the requirements of winter barle> as regards climate and 
soil, the A. gives detailed infonnation on the methods of cultivation: preparation of 
the soil, manuring, sowing, methods of cropping and harvesting. He discusses in 
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detail questions of varieties and of the control of weeds, diseases and pests. In 
the concluding chapter, in dealing with the use of barley on the farm itself and else¬ 
where, certain economic considerations are also discussed]. 

N. G. 

Schmidt Hugo, Zucht und Anbdu von Korbweiden , Arbeiten des Reichsn&hrstandes 
Vol. 19, Berlin, Reischsnahrstand Veriags-Gesellschaft, T937, 50 pp., it figs. 

[This brochure, which deals with the selection and growing of willows for basket- 
making, is written by a practical man and intended for the use of persons occupied in 
willow cultivation. 

Following some general considerations, the writer describes the methods of willow 
growing, including the preparation of the soil, planting, methods of cultivation and 
harvesting 

By far the most interesting and important chapter is that in which the different 
species and varieties of willows and selection methods are treated. Taking into consi¬ 
deration the fact that, up to the present, the willow tree used for basket making, has 
never been subjected, either in Germany or elsewhere, to effective selection work, 
important results may be expected from these experiments. The A describes his own 
selection trials, carried out for a period of over 1 o years The winnowers are justified 
in complaining that the rods furnished in the trade vary considerably in quality; some 
break easily, and others are difficult to strip. Consequently, selection work is necess¬ 
ary not only to improve yield but also, and more important still, quality The A. 
notes the different varieties of willow suitable for eulthation the best being Sahv 
vinnnalis, followed bv 5 purpurea S ameruana, etc 

In Germany it is forbidden to sell osier withes except those produced in plantations 
specially recognized for the purpose. I11 Chapter IV will be found the regulations of 
18 December 1935 under which the trade is controlled 

A very full chapter deals with the diseases and pests of the willow In discussing 
these question the A keeps very closely to the treatise prepared by Prof LrnwiGS and 
Dr Schmidt, and published by the Central Plant Protection Station of Berlin-Dahlem . 
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SeoTTiaa agjwctoturai, organisation society LTD. Report for the year 1936. 

Edinburgh, Turnbull & Spears, [1937], 60 P- 
South-Eastern agricultural college, Wye, Kent. The Journal. No. 40. 
July 1937, [London, Headley brothers], 1937. 188 p. (University of London), 

Agricultural Education 

Koch, H. Lehrling, Lehrherr, Landwirtschaft, Berlin, Reichsn&hrstand Verlags- 
Ges. m. b. H., [1936]. 106 p. 

General Agronomy 

Acerbo, G. La bonifica integrale e la sistemarione montana. Roma, Bardi, 
1937. 12 P- (Reale Accademia nazionale dei Lincei). 


Plant Protection. 

Frank, F. Kartoffelbau und Kartoffel-Krankheiten. Bruck a d. Mur, [Verlag 
H. Schmerzeck], 1936, 56 p. 

Roncoroni, E Ulustrazioni sugli insetti. Varese Tip arcivescovile dell'Addolo- 
rata, 1937 XI, 427 p. (Consorzio obbligatorio provinciale per la lotta contro 
il maggiolino e la processionaria del pino nella provincia di Varese). 


Tropical and Subtropical C rops . 

The Cotton trade journal 9th International edition 1937. New Orleans, [1937]. 
176 p. 


Hofticulture. 

CoNGRfcs de la noix de Grenoble, Saint-Marcellin, T936 Le Congr£s de la 
noix de Grenoble, 10-11 octobre 1936, par H. Roy. [Voiron, Impr. H. Bail- 
loud, 1937 8 7 Pi- 

Kepner, C. D and J. H Soothill The banana empire. A case study of economic 
imperialism. New York, The Vanguard press, [1935]. xiii, 392 p. (Studies in 
American imperialism). 

Lafforgue, G. et A. Louis. Traits pratique d’arboriculture fruiti&re base sur la 
physiologie. 3* Edition revue, comg6e et augments Bordeaux, Impr G. Tis- 
seraud, 1936 208 p. 


Viticulture. 

Perotin, J. La question viticole au Maroc Suivie de la r£glementation com¬ 
plete de la viticulture et du commerce des vins au Maroc. Bordeaux, [R. Pic- 
quot], 1936. 297 P* 


Forestry . 

Agenda forEstibr de l'industrie du bois, public par la Society vaudoise de 
sylviculture avec la collaboration de 1 ’Association foresttere vaudoise. Edition 
1937 - ann 6 e. Lausanne, Porchet, [1937]- 118 P* 

PardE, L. Les coniftres, Paris, Maison rustique. [1937! 3° 8 P* 
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Ammal Husbandry. 

Congr&s BE LA sSECTION animaee, Pakis, 1936. La selection animale. Compte- 
rendu des travaux du Congr&s de la selection animate (Paris 7 et 8 d6cembre, 
1936). Paris, Society nationale d’encouragement a i’agriculture, [1937] • 4 11 » 3 1 P* 

Cox, E. W. The evolution of the Australian Merino. Sydney, Angus & Robertson, 
1936. xxii, 160 p. 

Ferrari, P. Compendio di zootecnia, con note di genetica, chimica fisiologica, 
patologia veterinaria, ecc. Citt& di Castello, «II solco », 1937. 202 P- 

The pig breeders’ annual and year book ok the National fig breeders* 
association for 1937-38 v 17th. Loudon, National pig breeders’ associa¬ 
tion, [1937]. 296 p. 

The mortgage lifter A practical hog book. Chicago, Ill., «Hog breeder», [193b]. 
255 P 

Agricultural Engineering. 

Second Conference on mechanized farming. Rhodes House, Oxford. January 
5-8 1937 Programm and papers. Report of discussions. Oxford, [Alden press, 
1937! 2 vols 

Walter, F. Das westf&lische Bauemhaus Dortmund, Fr. Wilh Ruhfus, 1936. 
128 p (Westfalische Kunsthefte, lirsg. ini Auftrage des Provinzialverbandes 
von Wilhelm Rave, Hft 5). 

Agricultural Industries 

Herrmann, C Die Textilrohstoffversorgung Deutschlands Jena, Fischer, 1937. 
31 p. (Kieler Vortrage, gehalten 1m Institut fur Weltwirtschaft an der Uuiver- 
sitat Kiel, hrsg. von Andreas Predohl, 48) 

Hot, A. L’dlcool en France (Regime economique et fiscal) Montpellier, <s La 
journee vinicole », 1937. 342 p 

International association of milk sanitarians. 25th Animal report including 
papers read at the annual convention in Atlantic City, N. J. October 14, 
15 and 10 1936. Albany, N. Y., 1037 4°4 P 

Sievers , () Die gewerbliehe Herstellung der Obst-, Gemuse- und Fleisch-Konserwen 
3 Aufi. Braunschweig, Braunschweigische Konserven-Zeitung, [1936] 248 p. 

Miscellaneous. 

Annual review of biochemistry. Edited by James Murray Luck. v. 6. Stan¬ 
ford, Stanford ITni\ ersity press, 1937. 7°8 P* 

Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma London, Taylor & 
Francis, 1912. 

[vol. 7. part 5] Moths* Sphingidae, by T. R. D. Bell and F. B. Scott. 1937. 
537 P* 

Second International congress for microbiology. London, 25 Julv-i August 
1936. Report of proceedings. London, 1937, 579 P* (International society of 
microbiology). 

Soci£t£ des sciences de Nancy. Memoires. Annee 1936. Serie VI. Tome IV. 
Nancy, Society d’impressions typographyques, 1936. 65 p. 

Society of biological chemists. India. Annual review of biochemical and allied 
research in India, v, VII 1936. [Bangalore City, The Bangalore press, 1937]. 
165 p. 
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Periodicals (i), {2), (3). 

AgricolTura libica; bollettino mensile del R? Ufficio central© per i servizi agrari 
della Libia, Tripoli, [Stab. pol. Bd. P, Maggi], v. 6 (1037)*, mens, L. 12. 
[v, 1 (1932)^. 4 (June 1935) under the title: « Bollettino del R° Ufficio per i 
servizi agrari della Tripolitania »; v. 4 (July 1935EV. 5 (1936) under the title: 
«Bollettino del R° Ufficio per i servizi agrari della Libia»j. 

Akapemha naouk OuRSR. Institout botanikh 3 KypH&& iHCTHTyry 6 oTaniKH Ana- 
aewii Hay« VPCP. Kirin. Awa&eMk HayK YPCP, n° 5 (13) (193,5)% irr. [Contents 
and summaries of articles in German, English or French], Journal of the 
Botanical Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the Ukrainian S. S. R. 

Brasseur fran^ais; organe officiel de rUnion generate des syndicats de la brasserie 
franchise et de la Cliambre syndicale de la malterie fran^aise, Paris, [Impri- 
merie de publications p&iodiques* 1 , v 1 (1937)% bimens. 

BULLETIN of the health organisation. League of Natioris, Geneva, [Health section 
of the League of Nations], v. 6 (1937)-, bimestr. 10s. ou §2,50. 

CELLULOSA; bollettino ufficiale dell'Knte nazionale per la cellulosa c per la carta. 
Roma, [Tipografia de « I/Italie »], v 1 (1937)% bimestr L. 50 int, L. 100 6 tr. 

CHftNB; forets, chasse, peche, tourisme. [Le Ch£ne, societe foresttere m^diterraneenne 
et coloniale, Marseille *. F Desfoss^s-Neogravure, Paris] n° 1, 1931-, trim 

CoMIT# cotonier congolais, Bruxelles. Bulletin trimestriel... Bruxelles, v. 1 (1936)% 
trim. 

F UTTKRMITTKL-Industrie; Organ der Fachgruppe Futtermittelindustrie Halle a. S. 
Carl Marhold Verlagsbuchhandlung, v. 27 (1937)*, mens RM. 9. (Forsetzung 
der Zeitschrift '< Die Trockuungs-Industrie ») 

GlKBA i nawozenie potasowe; Referaty prac. Poznan, Zaklad gleboznawstwa 
U r uiwersytetu Pfoznaiiskiego], v s (1037)-, irr r Le sol et l’emploi des engrais 
potassiques Comptes-rendus des travaux 1 

IvEormazioni agricole Istituto fascista di tecnica e pro]Uganda agraria, Roma, 
1937% mens L. 10 |Supplement to « Agricoltura fascista»]. 

Institi’T international du cinematographe £ducateur Communications Roma, 
Tip. R. M. Doniselli, v. 1 (1937)-. irr. [Mimeographed . 

International review of poultry science; official organ of the World’s poultry 
science association, Rotterdam, I)r B J. C. Te Hennepe, v. 1 (1928)-, irr. 
$ 5 00. 

Libro italiano, rassegna bibliografica generale Pubblicazione mensile a cura 
del Ministero deirEducazione nazionale e del Mimstero della Cultura popolare, 
Roma, Librena Ulpiano Editrice, v 1 (1937)% L. too int , L. 150 etr , with 
«Repertorio annuale» L. 150 int ; L 220 etr 


(r) Prevints list June 1937* To be continued December t<H7. 

(2) List of abbrevi itions; biheb 1 (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr (every two months); 
d6c. (every ten days); 6tr. (foreign price); f. (copy); liebd. (weekly); iut. (home pike); irr (irregular); 
mens, (monthly); n° (number); N. S. (new series); p, a. (per annum); q (daily); sem. (half yearly); s (sc¬ 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/] are given translations and explanatory ntoes not appearing in the title 
of the review. 
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Mietitore A cura della Confederazione fascista dei lavoratori deH'agricoltura, 
Roma, [Society an «Arte della stampa»], v 3 (1937)-, in', [Supplement to 
« Lavoro agricolo fascista»]. 

National horticultural magazine, journal of the American horticultural society, 
Washington, IX C (B Y. Morrisonj, v 14 (1935)-, trim $3.00. 

ReichsministerialblatT der Forstverwaltung. Herausgegeben vom Reiclisforstaint 
und Preussischen Landesforstamt zugleich Amtsblatt der obersten Naturschutz- 
behorde Berlin, [Rcichsn&hrstand Verlag-Ges m b H ], v. 1 (1937)-, hebd. 
RM. 8 

RomAnia viticola, revista lunara de viticulture $i oenologie, Bucure§ti, [Bucovina 
- I. E. Toroutiul, v. 1 (1937)-, mens Lei 250 * 

Russie Blanche Seliskagaspadartchy instytout. Tpywu BejiapycKara cejibCKaracna- 
Aapwa iHCTMTyTa. FopKi, Bejiapycni eojifcCKaraenwpqu iHcrarryT, v. 1 (23) (1935)-, 
irr [Title in English and Russian also. Text in Russian or White-Russian; 
contents and summaries in (German or English.] Annals of the White Russian 
agricultural institute 

Seta, bollettino di sericoltura, organo ufticiale mensile della Federazione nazionale 
fascista degli industriali della seta Milano, [Stamperia e tipografia S K 
T I ], v 43 (1037X L 75 int , L 12^ etr [v 1 (1908)- v 43 (avril 1937) under 
the title « Bollettino di sericoltura», Separate supplement, since 1937 «No- 
tiziario settitnanale »J 

Sugar bulletin, [otfioial organ of the American sugar cane league of the I" S A ], 
New Orleans, I,a [Reginald Dykers 1 , v 15 (1037)- bitnens $0,30 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto , Direttore responsabile . 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
Historical. 

The successful ending to the wars of Independence marked the beginning 
of a period of intense expansion of every kind in the United States of America; 
the leaders of public opinion as well as the heads of business concerns of the 
country cooperated in the plan of developing the agricultural, industrial and 
commercial possibilities, etc. of the new nation, which was chiefly one of agri¬ 
cultural and rural activities 

For some considerable time, North America had already been the object 
of great interest to scientific workers, many of whom during the r8th and 19th 
centuries carried out research studies of every kind Among those who were 
most closely associated with the agricultural movement, mention may be made 
of Benjamin Smith Barton (1766-1815) professor of natural history and botany 
at the Philadelphia College, John Bartram (1699-1777) and his son William Bar- 
tram (1732-1823) who contributed considerably to a better acquaintance of 
American indigenous plants; Humphrey Marshall (1732-1801) who published a 
list of indigenous plants; Gerard Troost (1776-1850), founder and first president 
of the Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadelphia 

During the 18th century and at the beginning of the 19th, in U S A. 
many associations were established for the purpose of bringing about improve¬ 
ments in agriculture: among these were, the Philadelphia Society for promoting 
Agriculture, founded in 1785, the South Carolina Society for the promotion and 
improvement of agriculture, organized at Charlestown in 1785, the New Jersey 
Society for promoting agriculture, commerce and art founded in 1781. Similar 
associations were established in the following states* Massachusetts in 1792, 
New Hampshire in 1814, Virginia in 1811 I11 1852, there were approximately 

300 organizations in active operation divided over 31 States and 5 territories, 
and in t86o, 94X agricultural associations were registered with the United States 
Society of Agriculture. 

Contemporaneously with the rise of these societies, State Boards of Agri¬ 
culture were established; the first was founded in 1819 at New York; the example 
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of New York was followed in 1820 by New Hamsphire, in 1846 by Ohio and 
in 1851 by Massachusetts; the object of these Boards being the promotion of 
agricultural education and the improvement of agriculture in all its branches. 
Meanwhile the American press had made its appearance (New Jersey Gazette 
in 1776, the Agricultural Museum in 1810, the American Farmer in 1819, the 
Horticultural Register in 1835, etc.) numerous treatises on agriculture, stock 
farming and horticulture were published between 1750 and 1850, especially 
when agricultural instruction began in the schools of the country. 

In 1819, Josiah Holbrook established an industrial school on similar lines 
to Fellenberg’s College and in 1824, opened an agricultural school at Derby 
which was later closed owing to lack of financial support. 

During the 18th century and at beginning of the 19th, instruction in natural 
sciences had been gradually introduced in some of the colleges of North America; 
in 1727, a section for natural philosophy was founded in the Harvard College 
and a professorship of natural history was established in 1804; previous to 1820. 
the institutions giving instruction in natural sciences were the Williams, Bowdoin 
William and Mary, Dickinson and Hobart Colleges, as well as the Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina Universities. 

Between 1819 and 1830, many schools of mechanic arts were founded, affording 
an easy means of introduction to agricultural practices; at the same time many 
institutions where theoretical and practical instruction in agriculture is combined 
with the different accademical studies given in the secondary schools weie opened; 
these institutions which may be classed among schools of agriculture, differed 
very considerably, especially in respect of agricultural instruction; as a general 
rule, this instruction was of a superficial and temporary nature. Their greatest 
value lay in the stimulation of the movement in favour of the founding of 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations. Among these schools may be men¬ 
tioned the Gardiner Uyceum (Maine) founded in 1821, the Agricultural Seminary 
of Derby (Conn.) in 1824, the Boston Asylum and Farm School (Thompson's 
Island) established in 1832, the Cream Hill Agricultural School (Conn.) founded 
in 1845 

Agricultural and scientific instruction was also given in numerous private 
colleges; the first of this kind is the Rensselaer Institute, founded in 1824 at 
Troy, N. Y.; agricultural instruction was introduced into Washington College 
(now Trinity College) in 1824, also into Amherst College (Massachussetts) in 
1843 and into the Farmers' College, Ohio in 1846. 

However little progress was made through the introduction of agricultural 
instruction in institutions which were entirely under private control and everyone 
desirous of seeing agricultural education placed on a proper basis, considered 
that the Government only could effectively put this plan into execution. In 
some States a movement in favour of this solution arose. This movement will 
extend and consequently result in the founding of State Colleges of agriculture 
and their endowment by means of the Band-Grant Act of 1862. The States 
where State institutions were established giving an agricultural instruction before 
1862 were the following: New York, Virginia, Michigan, Connecticut, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, Ohio, Wisconsin, Massachussetts, Vermont and Illinois* 
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In 1851-52 Richard Yates, Illinois deputy at the Congress, presented to 
the Society of Agriculture of the United States the Turner's plan in favour 
of the establishment of an industrial University in each State; and in 1852, 
the second Illinois Farmer's Convention passed a resolution to request Congress 
to use the funds obtained from the sale of public lands to endow educational 
institutions. This motion was presented to Congress in 1854 when however, 
it was not taken into consideration. During the course of the succeeding 
years, numerous persons of influence urged the opinion of the American agri¬ 
cultural world in favour of the Illinois resolution; these were Professor Henry 
of the Smithsonian Istitution, Mr. Byngton of Connecticut; Turner, originator 
of this plan and Murray, representing the Illinois Confederation at the North- 
West Industrial Convention, urged the Associations and influential members from 
Iowa, Minnesota, Oregon aud other States between 1854 and 1857, in order 
to obtain a Federal endowment for the establishment of industrial Universities. 

When Buchanan became president in 1857, the partisans of this federal 
grant decided to again bring up the question before Congress. Howevei, it 
was only in 1862 that Justin Smith Morrill, then Vermont deputy at Congress, 
succeeded in passing the law which bears his name. 

This Law is the basis of the present Agricultural Education Organization 
in tlie United States. 

Present state of agricultural education. 

Agricultural instruction is given in Land-grant Institutions. The main 
principle followed in their establishment was that of the democratization of 
higher studies, which principle was ratified by the Morrill Act promulgated by 
Congress in 1862. In virtue of this Act, each State or territory on request would 
receive a certain number of lands not yet claimed and situated in the West; 
from the revenue obtained by the sale of these lands each State would thus 
assure under certain conditions the establishment, assistance and upkeep of at 
least one college where not only would instruction be given in the sciences, clas¬ 
sics, military tactics, but also in all branches of agriculture and mechanic aits. 

The first State to take advantage of this Act was Iowa in 1862; 14 States 
followed suit in 1863 and 37 in 1871. According to the regulations of the Act 
each State w'ould receive 30.000 acres of land for each senator and deputy at 
Congress. Therefore New* York State obtained the largest area of land (990,000 
acres), for the remaining States the average varied between 90,000 and 350,000 
acres. The method followed by each State in the oiganization of these new 
types of colleges differed very considerably; in 15 States where Universities and 
State Colleges were already in existence at the time when the law r was passed 
at Congress, the revenues obtained from this endowment were allotted to these 
institutions for the purpose of organizing colleges or divisions for agriculture 
and mechanic arts. In 28 States, the Legislative Assembly decided to found 
new colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, controlled and directed by the 
State. The Southern States organized colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts for white people and also for negroes. 


* Tic. to Ingt . 
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The next stage in the organisation of this agricultural education was marked 
by the Hatch Act in 1887, by virtue of which an experiment station was to be 
established in each State of the Union; these stations would preferably be 
connected with the land-grant colleges, whose functions were not only resident 
instruction but also research work. The Federal subsidies for each station thus 
established amounted to 15,000 dollars per annum. 

The second Morrill Act, adopted in 1890 granted to each college, a maximum 
annual Federal subsidy of 25,000 dollars, obtained from the sale of public lands? 
this supplementary grant thus completed the initial endowment. In the same 
way, the Adam Act in 1906 granted to experiment stations a Federal subsidy 
beginning with 5,000 dollars and amounting to a maximum of 15,000 dollars 
at the end of 5 years. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the advantage of having an 
industrial, vocational and agricultural education in the secondary and elementary 
schools was noted; the introduction of this instruction in the public schools 
necessitated the training of specialized teachers which became the perogative 
of the land-grant colleges which received an annual supplementary subsidy of 
25,000 dollars (amendment of Senator Knute Nelson in 1907). This amend¬ 
ment was drawn up in practically the same w r ay as the second Morrill Act, 
with this exception that the colleges could utilize part of this sum for the train¬ 
ing of teachers intended to give elementary instruction in agriculture and 
mechanic arts. 

With regard to feminine education, the introduction of instiuction in home 
economics in the curriculum of the land-grant colleges has particularly widened 
the scope of these latter in extending to women the benefits of the vast move¬ 
ment of democratization in higher education. From 1875, the agricultuial col¬ 
leges of Iowa and Kansas already gave courses in sewing, cooking, chemistry of 
food and nutrition. In 1890, only 4 land-grant colleges had sections of home 
economics. In 1910, the influence of the American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations contributed considerably to the establishment 
of a 4 years course in home economics in many land-grant colleges, but not 
until a later period did instruction in home economics become an integral 
part of the curricula in these institutions. 

Another important stage in the history of agricultural education was marked 
by the adoption by Congress of the Smith-Lever Extension Act, by virtue of 
which the practical agricultural education of the people would be assured by 
a staff dependent on the colleges and actually living in agricultural areas. One 
of the most effective results of this Act was the acknowledgement of the neces¬ 
sity for home economics for women. Considerable funds were required for the 
establishment and upkeep in each county of the States of a vast organization 
of delegates from the colleges; the Federal Government took the initiative in 
offering half the necessary capital; the remainder to be supplied by the States, 
counties and colleges. The law establishing this new type of instruction is 
known as the Smith-Lever Act, from the name of the Representative and Sena* 
tor who caused it to be passed before the House of Representatives and before 
the Senate in 1912. 
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All the States took advantage of this Act, and shortly after, by means of 
agricultural officials nominated in the counties, practical instruction in agricul¬ 
ture and home economics was brought from the colleges to the rural pop¬ 
ulation. 

During the following year, further Federal laws were passed in favour of 
the land-grant colleges; these concerned the financial aspect and their education¬ 
al programme: first of all, the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917 dealing with the devel¬ 
opment of vocational instruction in agriculture, commerce, home economics 
industry and the training of teachers specialized in these different branches. 
In accordance with this Act, a National Council for Vocational Instruction was 
established, and also a local council in each State. 

The Purnell Act in 1925 determined the kind of research work to be carried 
out by the experiment stations of the colleges. Finally, the Capper-Ketcliam 
Act approved in 1928, increased the annual Federal subsidy granted to the col¬ 
leges by 980,000 dollars. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
Governing Board. 

A Land-grant college or State University is controlled by a Governing 
Board, a legislative body which may hold at the same time administrate e, exe¬ 
cutive and supervisory powers. This Board sees to all details concerning the 
Institution, maintenance of its estates, finances, and educational programme. 
The method employed in forming these Boards varies; women may also take 
part in them, election is obtained either by popular vote (in three States), 
nomination by the State Governor (24 States), by the Governor with the consent 
of the vSenate (12 States) or else by the Legislative Assembly of the State 

In the conventional institution of higher education, the president is the 
chief executive officei, two administrative offices come immediately under his 
control, the office of financial affairs and that of the registrar Also a certain 
number of other administrative bureaux are entrusted with specific functions 
regarding the institution; in this group may be placed the deans for men and 
women, the directors or deans for instruction, research work, extension, the 
vice-president and the assistants of the president In some cases the jiresident 
is called chancellor; this post is generally of indefinite duration. 

Financial situation of Land-Grant colleges. 

From a financial point of view, the land-grant colleges are placed in a 
position which may be described as strategic; being maintained by means of 
public taxes, the advantage of a stable income is assured The colleges also 
receive subsidies from private institutions in the form of endowments, divi¬ 
dends etc. Moreover, they obtain further regular grants from the Federal 
Government and the State. 
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The incomes received by the colleges during the last 20 years have increased 
enormously; this increase is due pratically entirely to the augmentation of 
State grants. The land-grant colleges do not give free instruction; nevertheless, 
student fees play a more or less important part in the returns budget amounting 
up to 27.1 per cent, in some instances (Vermont University), and not exceeding 
0.7 per cent in others (College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts in New 
Mexico). 

The subsidies allotted to the land-grant colleges by the Federal Government 
are obtained from 6 differents funds, established by virtue of the following 
laws* Land Grant Act in 1862, Morrill Act in 1890, the Nelson Amendment 
of 1907, Smith-Hughes Act, Hatch-Adams Acts, Purnell Act and the Smith- 
Uever Act. 

With regard to the apportionment of the expenses, it may be said that 
82 per cent, of the total revenue is allotted for instruction at the college, for 
extension, the experiment station and the library, the remaining 18 per cent, 
covers the administrative expenditure, general charges, etc 

Resident education at the college only absoibs approximately 50 per cent, 
of the sums allotted for instruction (about 75 per cent at the University of Puerto 
Rico, only 17 7 per cent at the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts of 
Mississippi) Agricultural extension takes approximately 15 4 per cent of the 
total expenditure required for instruction. By “ agricultural extension ” is 
intended the instruction given to the people by the land-grant colleges by means 
of agricultural agents in the counties, house demonstiation agents, conespond- 
ance courses, evening classes, etc Finally, an average of 14 per cent of the 
funds allotted for instruction are required for the experiment stations 

According to Bulletin No. 9 of the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior, U vS A , the total value of landed property of the 52 colleges was 
estimated at 427,005,306 dollars in 1930, an estimation based on the original 
cost price, valuations, or on both the cost price and valuations. In this sum, 
10 8 per cent cover the grounds and university campus; 40 5 per cent the 
buildings excluding dwelling places; 4 8 per cent the resident lulls; 12 6 per 
cent the apparatus, machinery and furniture; 0.0O per cent , the live-stock; 
3.8 per cent , publications for the libiary; 6 5 per cent., the Federal Grant endow¬ 
ments, 17 q per cent., othei endowments; 2 5 per cent , different propeities 
College Fees: The original concept of the land-graud college was that of an 
institution of higher education without fees making an integral part of the free 
public school system; this concept gradually changed and at present, practically 
every land-grant college receives college fees. These fees are apportionated in 
three general groups: the fees for the instruction itself, special fees for specific 
purposes, and laboratory fees. In 1928, the college fees received by all the land- 
grant colleges and universities amounted to 15,388,563 dollars. These sums are 
either retained by the institution or else deposited in the State Treasury. 

Lands and Edifices: As a rule land-grant colleges own considerable areas 
of land, which in many cases, exceed the actual requirements of instruction and 
experimentation. The landed properety of 42 colleges amounts to 119,447 acres; 
of this area, only 52,800 acres are reserved for the campus (area which is taken 
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up by the various edifices of a college or university), for purposes of instruction, 
experiment farms, sport and military practice. The excess area is chiefly forest 
land. Each institution possesses from x68 to 16,083 acres. Thiee institutions 
control over 10,000 acres of land and twelve under 1,000 acres. The area taken 
up by the farms varies considerably; in 22 colleges the farms cover less than 1000 
acres, while in many others, the surface area is from 2,000 to 3,000 acres. The 
number of buildings per institution is from 10 to 100 in 32 institutions and from 
100 to 367 in 10 others. The States generally provide the necessary funds for 
construction (77 per cent, is contributed). 

Admission requirements in the Land-Grant colleges. 

The requirements for admission to the freshman class (first year of a four- 
year course) are fifteen Units. 

An entrance unit is the credit given for a successfully completed course 
pursued m an accredited high school or preparatory school for an entire acad¬ 
emic year, with five recitations a week of not less than forty-five minutes each. 
Two laboratory periods count the equivalent of one recitation period. 

Of these fifteen units, 8 are generally compulsory and 7 elective. With 
regard to the admission requirements of the various land-grant colleges, the 
volume on Agricultural Education in North America shortly to be published 
shows both the minimum number of requisite units for each compulsory course 
and the maximum number of units allowed for each. These courses are as follows: 
English, algebra, geometry, one foreign language, social sciences, biology, math¬ 
ematics, physics, technical studies. 

Differences in the admission requirements of the various institutions. — Ac¬ 
cording to an enquiry carried out in 1928-1930 by the United States Department 
of the Interior (Survey of Land-grant colleges and Universities) admission require¬ 
ments vary considerably from one institution to another. Some twenty insti¬ 
tutions accept all graduates from accredited high schools; 23 admit candidates 
not having the necessary number of units in certain specified subjects, others 
require that these studies should be completed during the first yeai's course. 
Candidates ^\ho have not graduated from high schools who would have obtained 
the number of units required for admission to the first class of a four-year course, 
and comprising the units specified, may be accepted by 31 institutions on present¬ 
ation of a certificate. In 15 institutions, it is necessary for the candidates to be 
recommended by the Principal of their high school. There are also differences 
depending on whether the candidates reside in the States, thus the University of 
Wisconsin and the University of Illinois require that non-resident students aver¬ 
age 10 points above the passing grade. The University of Missouri require that 
students from other States should be in the first two-thirds of their class. On, 
presentation of a certificate, candidates from high schools not officially recognized 
are admitted by n institutions; 38 will not take such students; the College of 
Agriculture in Connecticut and the University of Tennessee subject the students 
to an examination in English and mathematics; at the Clemson College of Agri¬ 
culture, this examination comprises English, mathematics, history and one other 
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subject; at the University of Kentucky, these subjects are English and math¬ 
ematics, and two other studies to be chosen by the Student; in the Universities 
of West Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Texas, the entry examination 
for candidates from non-accredited high schools comprises a still greater number 
of subjects; the University of Nebraska also sets an intelligence test. 

Admission of women to college courses: Women are admitted to 47 institutions 
to follow undergraduate courses. Three institutions do not accept women, these 
are the Mississippi College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the Clemson College 
of Agriculture, and the Texas College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. In 
42 institutions, women are admitted both to undergraduate courses and to gradu¬ 
ate schools. Some universities do not accept women for every course; at the 
University of Minnesota, women are not allowed to take courses in mining indus¬ 
try and metallurgy. The University of Florida does not accept women at any 
class not given by the State College for women of Florida; the students must 
be 21 years of age. 

Admission of special students: These students are those who for some reason 
do not fulfil the admission requirements of the college. The majority of the 
institutions accepting candidates of this type require that they shall be of 
adult age and that they have had practical experience in the subject which 
they wish to study. The Rutgers University and the State College of Montana 
do not admit special students; at the University of Tennessee, the number of 
these students is limited to 25 per cent, of the total number admitted Other 
institutions have no regulation regarding special students. (State College of 
North Carolina, State College of Pennyslvania). 

Practically all the institutions accepting special students allow them to 
become regular students after the fulfilment of certain conditions, 33 institutions 
grant special students the facility of completing their knowledge by means of 
examinations, in order to become regular students; 4 institutions do not extend 
this privilege beyond the first year, iq continue it beyond the third year; at the 
University of Arizona, these examinations may be taken at any time. 

Foreign students: Seventy per cent of the foreign students are absorbed by 
the following institutions: the Universities of California, Illinois, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, the Institute of Technology, Massachussetts, the Cornell Institute. 
The students from abroad come from 65 different countries; 70 per cent of this 
contingent is supplied by the following 9 countries: Canada, China, Mexico, 
Japan, India, Russia, Union of South Africa, England and Germany. The 
proportion of female students is it per cent. Approximately half of the foreign 
students follow courses in agriculture, these students are chiefly from South 
America. Nineteen land-grant colleges particularly encourage foreign students, 
29 give no special facilities one way or another, and only one does not encourage 
them. In connection with the admission of foreign students, the following 
points are raised: (1) their knowledge of the English language; (2) the possibility 
of applying the usual standards of admission; (3) their aptitude in making the 
necessary social adaptations. 

, In respect of English, two methods are applied: the first, followed by 34 
Jand-grant institutions, is as follows: the foreign student must present a diploma 
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certifying that he has the same knowledge of English as the American student. 
The second system which is followed by 16 land-grant institutions authorizes 
the foreign student to substitute for the certificate in English required for admis¬ 
sion, a similar one in his own language. In this case, which is more favourable 
to foreigners, the student must, however, at the same time show by written 
and oral examinations that he has a sufficient knowledge of English 

In the majority of land-grant colleges the value of foreign diplomas or 
degrees is decided by the Office of Education. Many colleges refer to the Ameri¬ 
can consulates abroad. 

As a general rule, each candidate is judged on his individual merits The 
University of Illinois accept the final certificate given by the secondary schools 
in Europe. 

Advisory Staff* 

In all the land-grant institutions, staff work is dependent on two offices, 
that of the Dean of men and that of the Dean of women. 

Office of the Dean of women: This office is in operation in 39 land-grant 
institutions and the title of Dean of women is given to the person in general 
control of the students To hold this position, the average age should be 45 
years The functions which the Dean of women must carry out, are the 
following given in order of importance: supervision of social activities and 
discipline, participation in the students* organizations, supervision of housing 
and feeding, teaching, control of absences and the employment of students* time, 
sanitary control, supervision of physical education and instruction in religion. 

Office of the Dean of men • The duties of a Dean of men vary considerably 
according to the institute. The greater part of their time is taken up by personal 
interviews with each student, dealing with school, financial, physical and other 
problems 

Up to date, however, it seems that the functions of the Dean of men are 
not so clearly defined as those of the Dean of women 

Organization of agricultural education in the Land-Grant colleges. 

Taken on the whole, the organization of agricultural education is practically 
identical in all these institutions. There are four divisions which are as follows 
(a) The agricultural experiment station organized for research work and experi¬ 
mentation , ( b ) Resident instruction in agriculture; (c) Resident instruction 
in home economics, (c) Extension work in agriculture, home economics given 
by the Division of Agricultural Extension. 

The work of these divisions is closely associated. 

Resident instruction in agriculture. 

This instruction comprises four-year courses, two-year courses, short term 
courses and supplementary classes for the degrees of Master and Doctor (gradu¬ 
ate school), and courses for teachers in secondary agricultural instruction. 
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The students following the four-year courses are called Freshman, Sophomores, 
Juniors and Seniors according to each consecutive year of study. 

During the first two years, no specialized studies are made as a rule. Classes 
are given in Agriculture, Home Economics and Industrial Arts, and especially 
in basic Sciences such as Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Bacteriology 
Entomology; English, Mathematics, History, Economics and Agricultural Sub¬ 
jects are also included. 

During the two subsequent years, specialized studies are made; candidates 
wishing to take a bacheloi degree have the choice of several specialized studies, 
the following being the most important: 

Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology; Agricultural Education ; 
Rural Engineering, Agronomy; Animal Husbandry, Dairy Husbandry; Horti¬ 
culture. 

Generally, the colleges of agriculture also give a four-years course in Agri¬ 
cultural Business for the post of director in commercial co-operative organiza¬ 
tions ; during the «junior » and « senior» years, special instruction is given in 
Marketing, Business Psychology, Geography, Statistics, Business Daw, Trans¬ 
portation, Agricultural Economy, etc. 

The four-years course of the college of agriculture leads to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Students who are unable to remain four years at college 
rnay take a two-years course ; the admission requirements are the same as for 
the four-years course These studies are ratified by a diploma. 

The land-grant colleges, also give a one-year course and short term courses 
of a few days to several weeks, in certain subjects (Dairying, Horticulture, etc.). 
These courses are essentially pratical, while the four-year courses deal princi¬ 
pally with the theoretical aspect; some colleges, however, before allowing ad¬ 
mission to a four-years course in agriculture, require that candidates should 
have already had 6 months practice in agriculture. 

In th? land-grant institutions, besides the college of agriculture described 
above, are also other colleges or schools which though not specializing in agri¬ 
culture, give an instruction on similar lines ; these are the School of Home Econ¬ 
omics, School of Education, School of Engineering, and the School of Arts and 
Science 

The School of Home Economics usually gives a four-years course terminating 
in a degree of Bachelor of Science ; it comprises several divisions (Relative Arts, 
Textiles and Clothing, Infant Welfare, Nutrition, Housekeeping, Alimentation 
and Supervision of Institutions, Instruction in Home Economics). 

The School of Education specializes in the training of principals for elementary 
and high schools, superintendents for rural and town schools, teachers of high 
schools, supervisors of all kinds. The course takes four years and is ratified by 
the degree of Bachelor of Science. Among the subjects taught are Physics, 
Biology, Agriculture, Hygiene, Home Economics, Natural Sciences, etc. 

The School of Engineering usually gives a four-years course' in agricultural 
engineering terminating in the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Among the subjects required at the College of Arts are Bacteriology, Botany, 
Chemistry, Entomology, Geology, etc. 
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This division of the land-grant college in a certain number of schools is there¬ 
fore not absolute, as students may easily attend a course in one school and parti¬ 
cipate in a class of another. Thus students in the School of Agriculture may 
take a course in Bacteriology in the College of Arts 

However, the bachelor degree is not the highest conferred by the universities 
or land-grant colleges of the United-States Each school or college of the different 
land-grant institutions allows students to cpntinue further advanced studies 
in the special subject which they have selected by taking courses at the 
graduate school, after having fulfilled certain conditions Therefore on the 
majority of the institutions, graduate courses are held in various specialized 
subjects: Agriculture, Home Economics, Education, etc. 

In order to be accepted for these graduate courses, candidates must already 
hold a bachelor degree and be approved by a special committee, the « Committee 
on Graduate Study », the degree obtained on the termination of these studies is 
that of Master of Arts or Science; usually, the student may not attain this degiee 
until after an academic year of 36 weeks has passed since being accorded his 
bachelor degree. 

Each student must draw up a thesis on some subject and pass a final general 
examination. In some cases, the schools also confer a degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy (after 3 years' supplementary study). 

The Division of Agricultural Extension. 

In each land-grant college or University there is a Division of Agricultural 
Extension (Smith-Lever Act, 1912). By viitue of this Act, each State received 
annually the sum of 10,000 dollars, plus a certain sum which increased every >ear 
for sevens years, on condition that the State also makes a grant of a similar sum 
each year. The amount granted by the Federal Government was proportional 
to the density of rural population of each State. The Smith-Lever Act gives 
the following definition of agricultural extension, to give instruction and prac¬ 
tical demonstration in agriculture and home economics to persons unable to at¬ 
tend the college courses and impart to such persons, information on the said sub¬ 
jects through field demonstrations, publications etc., and this work shall be 
carried on in such a manner as may be mutually agreed upon by the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the State Agricultural College leceiving the benefits of this Act. 

The Officers of the Division of Agricultural Extension include a director, 
assistant directors in agriculture and home economics, specialists in the several 
branches of agriculture and home economics, and district and county agents. 

The Division of Agricultural Extension will co-operate with any county in the 
State in employing a farm demonstration agent, or a home demonstration agent 
or both. The Division w T ill pay part of the salary of such agents, the amount 
of money provided by the Division for this purpose depending on the amount 
supplied by the county. 

The instruction given by the Extension Division for each State is divided 
into three groups, correspondance courses, extension class instruction in given 
centres of the State, short term courses. 
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I. - Correspondance courses. —These usually comprise three courses, (a) cour¬ 
ses of college grade for persons having the requisite knowledge, but, who are pre¬ 
vented from being resident students at the University, owing to their occupation 
or other circumstances; (b) courses on academic subjects of college entrance 
grade; (c) courses on technical or cultural subjects for persons desirous of improv¬ 
ing their knowledge of certain studies. 

II. - Extension class instruction. — This instruction is organized in the differ¬ 
ent centres of each State, generally wherever it is possible to group together 
about twenty students. The course usually comprises 16 weekly lectures of 
two hours each. 

III. - Short term courses . — These last a week or less, and deal with one 
subject or a group of subjects. 


FORESTRY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Previous to the development of vocational instruction in forestry, forestry 
was already included, to a certain extent, in agricultural teaching. Towards 
the end of the last century, 22 land-grant colleges gave some instruction on this 
subject, these were the colleges of Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Texas, Vermont, Washington, and West Virginia. This instruction 
consisted either of a few lessons, or of a course covering two terms, and which 
dealt chiefly with the general economic importance of forests, the identification 
of the trees, and methods of planting. 

In several institutions, forestry was included in the botany and horticulture 
courses (the agricultural colleges of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Colorado, Indiana, and Maine). At the beginning of the present century, the 
need for experts in forestry was felt, in consequence of the establishment of 
forest reserves by the Federal Government The year 1898 marked the begin¬ 
ning of vocational forestry instruction in the United States. In this year, the 
New York College of Forestry was founded at the Cornell University. Follow¬ 
ing the establishment of this college came the Baltimore Forest School, North 
Carolina in 1898, the Yale Forest School in 1900, and the Department of For¬ 
estry at the Michigan University in 1903. These schools exerted a very consider¬ 
able influence on the extension of forestry instruction during the following 
years; the University of Minnesota has held classes on this subject since 1890; 
from 1900 to 1905, the following 6 institutions included forestry in their cur¬ 
riculum- the State College of Michigan University of Maine, Pennsylvania State 
Forest Academy [at Mont Alto, Harvard University, Nebraska University, 
Colorado College. From 1905 to 1910, the following institutions established 
forestry sections, the Pennsylvania State College and the University of Georgia 
, in 1906, the University of Washington and the State College of Washington in 
1907, the University of Idaho in 1909, the State College of Oregon in 1910. 
From 1910 to 1914, 7 other forestry schools were established at the University 
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of Syracuse, the University of New Hampshire, the Colorado Agriculture College, 
the State College of Iowa, the University of Missouri, the University of Montana, 
the University of California. A course in technical forestry was established at 
Bates College, Maine in 1918. After the world war, 5 supplementary institutions 
gave a course in vocational forestry: the Connecticut Agricultural College, in 
1923, the Louisiana State University in 1925, the Purdue University in 1926, 
the Agricultural College of Utah in 1927, the State College of North Carolina in 
1929; the Duke University was the first in 1930 to institute a graduate forest 
school* 

After the Great War, however, 7 schools or divisions of forestry were 
abolished; in 1921, the Department of Forestry of the Missouri University abol¬ 
ished its course in vocational forestry; the Bates College followed suit in 1922. 
In 1929, the forestry schools of the Pennsylvania State College and the Mont 
Alto College were combined into one institution - the Pennsylvania State Forest 
School. 

A considerable number of collegiate institutions not giving any vocational 
courses in forestry, have, however, a certain interest in this field. Over 30 agri¬ 
culture colleges include in their syllabus, one or more courses in forestry, which 
are taken advantage of by students in agriculture. Many colleges of arts and 
science own forest lands where forestry is studied. In many Universities, 
botanists, chemists and engineers carry out research work on the problems 
relating to trees and forests, the results of which are of considerable importance 
in forestry. 

Curriculum of instruction in forestry. 

Five chief branches of forestry instruction are recognized in the United 
States, these are Forestry properly called, Forest Protection, Forest Management, 
Forest Utilization, Forest Economics and Policy. The following are the chief 
subjects taught in each of these branches: 

Sylviculture: Seeding and Plantation, Forest Areas Treatment, Regional 
Forestry. 

Forest protection: Protection against fire, Forest Pathology, Forest Entomol¬ 
ogy* 

Forest management: Forest Mensuration, Forest Finance, Forest Organization 
and Working Plans, Forest Administration, Range Management, Wild Life Man¬ 
agement. 

Forest Utilization: Properties, Uses and Identifications of Forest Woods, 
Harvesting Forest Products, Manufacturing Forest Products, Wood Seasoning 
and Preservative Treatment. 

Forest Economics and Policy: Forest Land and Industrial Economics, Forest 
Policy, History of Forestry. 

The majority of institutions dealing with this branch of instruction give 
a four-years course in general forestry. Fifteen of these institutions however, 
have organized courses for specializing in certain branches of study such as 
range management, research study etc. The University of Washington offers 
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two curricula one of which aims at the training of technicians in Forest Manage¬ 
ment, Forest Engineering, and advanced Scientific Studies, and the other in 
Marketing and the Manufacture of Woods. 

With regard to the diplomas granted, the four years course terminates in 
a Bachelor of Science of Forestry degree. However, in the majority of the 
institutions, before obtaining this degree, the students must complete their 
studies by passing two months in a summer camp in order to attain greater 
practice in forestry 

I11 many universities, the studies aie organized in such a manner that the 
students can follow two combined curricula, allowing them, for example, in 
five years to obtain a degree of Bachelor of Arts and also of Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry. 

The degree of Master of Forestry may be obtained after at least a year's 
supplementary study, in 18 schools of forestry 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy is granted to students who have taken 
the courses at the Graduate School of the University where the School of Forestry 
is in operation. This deliberation is valid foi all branches of study; there is 
one exception, however, and this is the University of Syracuse where the degree 
of Doctor in Forestry is conferred by the New York State College of Forestry, 
and not by the University This degree of Doctor of Philosophy is only granted 
to students, desirous of taking up research work and teaching. A minimum of 
three years study aftei receiving the degree of Bachelor of Forestry is necessary. 

Vocational instruction m forestry: The United States have no organized 
schools for vocational instruction in forestry Some industries have commenced 
giving technical instruction in connection with their manufacturing trade. Thus 
the International Paper Company has instituted a definite system of apprentice¬ 
ship in their mills 

Training camps for forestal service: For some years, the Forestal Service 
has organized a series of training camps for the purpose of studying certain even- 
day problems or of amending any system definitely found to be unsuitable. These 
camps are generally held in all the western regions, and last from a few’ days to 
6 weeks. In these camps, the wwk is not vocational, the curricula of instruc¬ 
tion vary considerably according to each camp; field instruction is of course, 
veiy complete, lectures are also held on technical subjects Entomology, Pathol¬ 
ogy, Mensuration. 

Semt-vocahonal instruction * Schools giving a semi-vocational instruction are 
generally known as «ranger schools ”. The principal school of this kind is the 
New York State Ranger School, which is a Department of the College of Forestry* 
Syracuse University. This school has been in operation for 19 years and has 
been found to be of considerable utility in the training of a staff of workers in¬ 
termediate between the average woodman and the professional forester. 

The Pennsylvania State Forest School which gives a two-years’ course for 
the training of practical workers, comes within this category. 
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THE TEACHING OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

From 1855 to i860, instruction was given in veterinary medicine in a few 
private schools in Boston and Philadelphia. 

The New York College of Veterinary Surgeons opened in 1864 and the Ameri¬ 
can Veterinary College in 1875. The St. Louis Veterinary College was estab¬ 
lished in 1875. Private schools were also opened at Chicago, Cincinnati, Balti¬ 
more, Washington, Detroit as well as in other cities. In 1868, the industrial 
University of Illinois (now the University of Illinois) founded a professorship 
in veterinary medicine. The Cornell University in the same year also established 
a professorship and from then onwards offered a four-years' course terminating 
in a degree of Bachelor of Veterinary Science; the two final years of the course 
were devoted entirely to veterinary studies. The degree of Doctor in Veterinary 
Medicine is only granted after two additional years of graduate studies. In 1894, 
this department of veterinary medicine became the New York State College of 
Veterinary Medicine. 

Departments of veterinary medicine were established at the Iowa State 
College in 1879, the Ohio University in 1884 (this department was converted into 
a College of Veterinary Medicine in 1895). the University of Minnesota in 1890, 
and at the University of California in 1895. 

Towards 1877, courses in veterinary science included in the curriculum of 
agriculture in the land-grant colleges, were given in Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania and Vermont. The Michigan College of Agri¬ 
culture held lectures in veterinary science from 1881, but it was not until 1907 
that a Division of Veterinary Medicine conferring the degree of Doctor of Veter¬ 
inary Medicine was established. From 1869, the Massachusetts College of Agri¬ 
culture gave lectures on the diseases of domestic animals, but only in 1890 
established a professorship of veterinary science. A school of veterinary science 
was founded at the Washington College of Agriculture in 1896. 

In 1878, the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture granted the first subsidies 
for research work on animal diseases and the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
established in 1884. Towards 1900, veterinary inspectors were employed in the 
large towns, and also State veterinary surgeons in many States. The Hatch Act 
(see page 37 2) in 1887, brought about an increase in the number of veterinary 
surgeons in the experiment stations. In 1899, there w^ere 17 veterinary schools 
in U. S. A. and in 1908 the Bureau of Animal Industry employed over 800 vet¬ 
erinary surgeons. 

Private schools of veterinary medicine giving a complete course of study, 
predominated up to 1918, at which period they numbered 1 z out of the 23 
in operation. In 1923, only 3 private schools remained. 

The following list gives the colleges of veterinary medicine at present in 
in operation in the United States: 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, College of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn. 

Colorado State College, Division of Veterinary Medicine, Fort Collins. 
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Georgia State College of Agriculture, Veterinary Division, Athens, 

Indiana Veterinary College, Indianapolis. 

Iowa State College, Division of Veterinary Medicine, Ames. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, Veterinary Department, Manhattan. 

Michigan Agricultural College, Division of Veterinary Science, East 
Lansing. 

New York State Veterinary College, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

Ohio State University, College of Veterinary Medicine, Columbus. 

St. Joseph Veterinary College, St. Joseph, Montana. 

State College of Washington, Veterinary Department, Pullman. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
College Station, 

United States College of Veterinary Surgeons, Washington, D. C. 

University of Pennsylvania, School of Veterinary Medicine,Philadelphia. 

Secondary agricultural instruction. 

At the time of the introduction of the Land-grant Act in 1862, agricultural 
instruction had practically been eliminated from the curriculum of secondary 
schools; it was considered that the new colleges would adequately meet the 
needs of the country in agricultural instruction; consequently, from 1862 to 
x8qo, very little had been done to introduce this branch of study into secondary 
schools 

During the subsequent 25 years, that is, up to 19x5, a very definite mo¬ 
vement developed in favour of establishing schools and courses of agricul- 
tuie of average standard in a considerable number of various institutions, 
The inquiry held by the United States Bureau of Education in 1915 showed 
that secondary agricultural instruction was given in institutions of the following 
categories: secondary schools of agriculture at the Si ate colleges of agriculture 28 
public schools 124, special schools of agriculture receiving a State subsidy: 74; 
departments of vocational agriculture in the high schools controlled by the 
State* 421; high schools not subsidized by the State: 2,760; private secondary 
schools of agriculture* 12; private secondary schools (not specialized): 149; 
secondary and higher schools for negroes* 107, this gives a total of 3,675 schools 
with a more or less complete instruction in agriculture to over 73,000 students. 
During this period manual training and instruction in Home Economits were 
introduced in a considerable number of schools giving instruction in agriculture, 
and also in many other secondary schools, In 1917, a definite, organized 
development in secondary instruction in agriculture took place as a result of 
the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education Act. 

This Act established an improved practical system of vocational education 
of a permanent type in the public schools of the United States; by this Act, 
funds were granted to the different States for the purpose of [intensifying voc¬ 
ational education and putting it on a solid basis within a few years. In each 
State a Board of Vocational Education was established; the Federal Board 
deals direct with these State Boards instead of the schools obtaining the benefit 




of thfe Act. The granting of Federal subsidies must be approved by the 
Federal Board. 

Proportionately as the number of schools benefiting by the Smith-Hughes 
Act, increase, their professors of agriculture frequently co-operate with the extent- 
sion agents working in accordance with the Smith-Lever Act (see page 372). 
On their own initiative or at the request of persons residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the school, the professors nominated in consequence of the Smith- 
Hughes Act undertook extension work among the farmers in many districts; 
differences arose between these two types of officials, differences which were 
dispelled in the « Memorandum on instruction in vocational schools and exten¬ 
sion work in agriculture» of 21 February 1918 drawn up by the Federal Board 
and the Department of Agriculture. Shortly after the passing of the Smith- 
Hughes Act, 40 States began teachers' training in agriculture and organized 
vocational instruction in agriculture in the schools. 

Even before the passing of the Smith-Hughes Act, it became evident that 
secondary instruction in agriculture would be given chiefly in the local high 
schools; although the schools specializing in agriculture covered a wider range 
of subjects, and had a more numerous staff at their disposal, it was not pos¬ 
sible to devote sufficient time to practical work owing to the considerable number 
of students. There are only 170 schools in U. S. A. giving special instruction 
in agriculture, already in iqi8, according to the statistics of Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, 609 schools were receiving subsidies by virtue of the 
Smith-Hughes Act; in 1923, this number amounted to 2,673, These schools 
range from the small institution in the village or country to the high schools in 
the town. Short winter courses and evening classes are continually increased. 

A particularly intensive activity for the expansion of vocational education 
in agriculture for negroes took place in the Southern States. Negro teachers 
of agriculture are trained in the land-grant colleges for negroes and also in 
the Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. 

Thirteen States have employed negro teacher trainers for the training of 
teachers, who also visit the divisions of vocational agriculture in the schools for 
negroes and assist in improving the teaching staff. 

Twenty years after the promulgation of Smith-Hughes Act, the position 
of secondary instruction is as follows: in the United States there are over 
4,390 teachers giving instruction in agriculture in 4,260 schools; over 153,000 
students are attending day classes and over 76,000 adults are taking evening 
courses. 

Secondary agricultural instruction in U. S A. is controlled by the Division 
of Vocational Education, Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, 

Elementary agricultural education. 

Agricultural instruction in the U. S. A. elementary schools as it is at 
present organized, began towards the end of the last century. From the 
beginning of this movement in favour of agricultural education, the desire 
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to establish elementary instruction had been repeatedly expressed. The estab¬ 
lishment of garden schools and the encouragement of nature studies may be 
considered as being the first attempts at an elementary instruction in agriculture, 
these were very popular thirty years ago and their principle is still kept 
under varying forms in the present schools. 

The considerable interest caused by the expansion of agricultural education 
in the colleges towards 1900 must have brought about in consequence a similar 
evolution in the elementary schools. The rural population requested that 
laws should be passed by the States authorizing the introduction of agricultural 
instruction in the elementary schools. 

This movement attracted the attention of the Association of Agricultural 
Colleges which at its meeting in 1903 at Weshingon, commissioned their com¬ 
mittee to study this question. In the meantime, a considerable number of States 
had established courses in elementary agriculture in the public schools. 

The general introduction of agricultural education in the ordinary public 
schools met with considerable difficulty: this was due to the conservative spirit 
or apathy of some States, the insufficient training of the teachers, the short 
duration of the school terms, etc. 

The committee then arranged a system of elementary agricultural instruc¬ 
tion based on nature studies, and in 1905, in a report presented to the Associ¬ 
ation for national education, requested that agriculture should be taught 
during the three final years of the common school. Meanwhile laws sanctioning 
or supporting agricultural instruction in the rural schools were passed by the 
Legislative Assembly of the following States Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, and Wisconsin. From 1905 
to 1910, 13 States promulgated similar laws, and in 1915, agricultural instruct¬ 
ion in the rural elementary schools was made compulsory in 22 States. 

Parallel to this instruction in the elementary public schools, a similai move¬ 
ment arose in the special or private schools. 

The present state of agricultural education in the United States is as 
follows 

Twenty-eight States have prescribed by legislation the instruction of 
elementary agriculture in rural schools; a few other States have promulgated 
special Acts regarding the improvement of rural schools. It appears, however, 
that in the majority of the States, there is still an insufficiency of well-trained 
teachers. 


THE NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 

The number of land-grant colleges for negroes are considerable; there are 
17 of these colleges which are divided among 15 southern States, in Delaware 
and West Virginia. They were established by virtue of the 1st and 2nd Morrill 
Act in the same way as the colleges for white people. Their main purpose is 
to give young negroes a higher theoretical and practical education in Agriculture, 
Mechanical Arts, Home Economics, English, Mathematics, Physics, Natural 
Sciences and Economics. 
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These colleges receive their quota of the Federal subsidies granted by the 
National Government for tlie maintenance of the land-grant colleges in the 
different States. 

The first Morrill Act did not include any dispositions regarding difference 
in race, and in most cases, the Federal subsidies have been employed solely in 
the establishment of institutions for white people. Only four States reserved 
part of the Federal grants for the upkeep of land-grant colleges for negroes. 

The first land-grant college of this kind was the Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College founded by the Mississippi State in 1871. In 1872, Virginia 
State promoted a private school for negroes, the Hampton Normal and Agri¬ 
cultural Institute to the position of land-grant college. South Carolina was 
the third State to follow this example. However, it was not until 1890 through 
the second Morrill Act, that an impetus was given to land-grant colleges for 
negroes. 

By this Act, the Federal Government assured the establishment of land- 
grant colleges for negroes in the southern States; 4 of these States accepted 
in 1890, 8 in 1891, 1 in 1892, 2 in 1893, 1 in 1896 and 1 in 1899. 

The system adopted by the different States varied with regard to the new 
institutions and allocation of part of the annual subsidies granted by the 
Gederal Government. 

The following together with the date of their establishment are the different 
land-grant colleges for negroes*— 

State Agricultural and Mechanical Institute, Normal, Alaska (1875); 

Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College, Pine Bluff, Ark (1872); 

State College for Colored Students, Dover, Del (1891); 

Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, Florida (1887); 

Georgia State Industrial College, Industrial College, Georgia (1890); 

Kentucky State Industrial College, Frankfort (1886), 

Southern University and Agricultural and Mechanical College, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana (1880); 

Princess Anne Academy, Eastern Branch, University of Maryland, Princess 
Anne (1886); 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, Miss. (1871), 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo. (1866); 

Agricultural and Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro (1891); 

Colored Agricultural and Normal University, Langston, Okla (1897); 

State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, 8 C (1896), 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers’ College, Nashville 

(192^); 

Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College, Prairie View, Tex 

(1891); 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick (1920), 

West Virginia State College, Institute (i8qo). 

The extention of negro land-grant colleges was considerably influenced by 
private institutions for higher education for negroes established in the southern 
States. During the period which preceded and followed the Civil War, 18 
of these colleges were organized by private enterprises of a philanthropic char¬ 
acter; from 1870 to 1890, negro ecclesiastical organizations founded 13 colleges 
in different States; the establishment of other colleges also followed. 


Tec. 10 Ingl, 
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The system of management in the negro land-grant colleges is an important 
factor in their progress. Among these 17 institutions, there are four different 
methods of control, which can be classified as follows: 

Two colleges managed by State Boards of Control, charged with the 
supervision of all the public institutions of higher education in the interior 
of the State; 

Three colleges controlled by the State Board of Education; 

Two colleges directed by Boards of Trustees, controlling other public 
institution in the State; 

Ten colleges controlled by their own administrative Boards. 

The total number of the members of control Boards in the 17 colleges amounts 
to 128. 

A characteristic of these colleges is that the proportion of women students is 
very high; in some colleges, the number of women students exceeds that of the 
men. 

The majority of the colleges for negroes have extensive grounds at their 
disposal, the total area of lands belonging to the 17 colleges amounts to 5,638 
acres of which 2,735 are reserved for farms. 

Organization methods in colleges for negroes. 

There are three main types of colleges : 

(a) The college for junior students with a two-years' course. The follow- 
ing institutions come under this group’ the Alabama Agricultural and Mechanical 
Institute, the State College for negro students in Delaware, the Princess Anne 
Academy, Maryland. The Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, and 
the Kentucky State Industrial College also give a “junior" course. 

(b) Colleges for senior students holding a four-} r ears course; the following 
institutions are of this type : the Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College 
of Arkansas, the Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College, Georgia State 
Industrial College, Kentucky State Industrial College, Lousiana agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, North 
Carolina Technical and Agricultural College, Oklahoma Agricultural and Normal 
University, South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College, Texas Industrial 
and Normal College. Virginia College for negroes, West Virginia State College. 

(c) Institutions for teachers training. The Lincoln University, Missouri, 
and the Tennessee Agricultural and industrial College specialize in the training 
of teachers. 


SECONDARY AND ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN THE NEGROES’ COLLEGES 

The Land-grant colleges for negroes are engaged chiefly in the development 
of secondary and elementary instruction. These institutions, with one exception, 
all maintain secondary schools, and 14 out of 17 include elementary schools. 
The secondary instruction given in the land-grant colleges for negroes is mainly 
practical and vocational. 
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Student organizations in the Universities and Land-Grant colleges in U S. A. 

During the last century, the attitude of the faculty members and the admin* 
istrative staff in practically all colleges was that of non-intervention. This 
atitude has undergone a rapid change during the last twenty years; and at present 
faculty members and the administrative staff take an active interest in the organ* 
izations of which the students form part. In the U. S. A. land-grant colleges, 
these student organizations number 1,300; these comprise clubs or varying types; 
the meetings of these clubs are held infrequently, not more than once every, 
three or even six months. In many universities, there are departmental and 
professionnal clubs such as Biology, Geology, Chemistry, Engineering Clubs 
etc., that is, a club for each college division. 

There also exists another type of organization for men, the lodges, the masonic 
order disposes of lodges established inside the colleges; it controls a section for 
young students known under the name of “ De Molay ” which is a preparatory 
organization for youths not yet having attained their majority. 

In the Universities having fraternities another type of organization is very 
common: the fraternity organizations established solely for social purposes. 

Honorary organizations. Two main types of organizations known as honorary 
are to be found in the land-grant colleges, firstly, the departmental or scholastic 
honorary groups, whose names are legion (Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Tau Beta 
Pi, the Order of the Coif, Pi Lambda Theta, Lambda Alpha Xi, etc.) and the 
“ honor ” societies, whose object is to improve the general wellfaie of the Uni¬ 
versity. 

Student Government: Towards the beginning of the 20th century the students 
started to organize themselves into groups which partly undertook the manage¬ 
ment of their social life, this movement made rapid progress firstly among the 
students of the young women's colleges in the Universities, the first step was 
made by the establishment of groups nominated "The Women's League". The 
first women’s league was primarily founded with the object of ensuring improved 
accomodation conditions for the students and also a consistent social life. 

Student government began in those colleges where the students were boarders. 

These organizations are now in operation in all the land-grant colleges, where 
there are to be found either associations for both men and women students, as 
the 11 All College Student Council”, or else separate organizations. However, 
even in colleges, where mixed associations are established, parallel to these are 
to be found “ Women’s Students Government Boards ”, which specifically con¬ 
trol the way of living and social activities of the w omen students. The two 
organizations, thus operate side by side. The women’s student government 
associations now hold a national biennal council. 

Student Unions. 

Among the auxiliary organizations of the present day college, further men¬ 
tion should be made of student unions, whose object is to promote social activ¬ 
ities among the students, to strengthen social contacts and provide quarters for 
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social entertainments. These unions, however, have only been established in R 
few colleges (12 in 1928); 8 have both men and women members, 2 for men only, 
and 2 solely for women. The system of management of these different Unions 
varies very considerable; three unions are directed by a council of directors com¬ 
posed of Faculty members and students; another is managed by a committee 
composed of a president, a vice-president and a secretary treasurer, elected by 
the students. 

The necessary funds for the construction of the club buildings have practi¬ 
cally always been collected by public subscription; the annual expenditure is 
met by various means, generally by college contributions and grants. 
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THE Xlth INTERNATIONAL DAIRY CONGRESS 
(BERLIN, 22-29 AUGUST, 1937) 

Dming the past 34 years, International Dairy Congresses have been held 
in various countries. These congresses are arranged by the International Dairy 
Federation, a world organization which assembles the representatives of the 
majority of the nations, and continually strives to promote the expansion and 
progress of the dairying industry throughout the world. The basis of the or¬ 
ganization of the Federation is constituted by the national Committees, which 
at present number 27, representing 22 European countries and five important 
countries outside Europe. The most important and best known branch of activ¬ 
ity of the Federation is certainly that dealing with the organization of the 
International Dairy Congresses which are held so successfully in the different 
ffiliated countries. The National Committee of the countries where the congresses 
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take place are responsible for their organisation, although for every congress 
the federation remains in close contact with the organizing bureau. 

The World Dairy Congress at Berlin is the Xlth of the series of the great 
international Congresses held under the auspices of the International Dairy Feder¬ 
ation, since its establishement. The present Congres was organized under the 
eminent direction of H. E. Walther Darr£, Leader of the Reich Peasants, and 
Minister of Agriculture and Food Supply, his able Deputy, Reischsobermann Beh¬ 
rens, Acting President of the Congress and Herr W. Clauss, Secretary General. 

Germany, being responsible for the organization of the Xlth International 
Dairy Congress, made every endeavour to present her guests with a programme as 
complete and interesting as possible from the technical standpoint. The response 
was very considerable; 53 countries were represented at the Congress and there 
were 3,770 menbers present. The representatives of the following 53 countries 
wer present at the Xlth International Dairy Congress rArgentina, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Danzig, Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Hungary, India, Iran, Irish Free 
State, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburgo, Malta, Mexico 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Union of South Africa, 
Vnited States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

An important series of Exhibitions, dealing with different aspects of 
dairying, organized by the Ministry of Agriculture and Food Supply completed 
the Xlth International Dairy Congress. These included the International Indus¬ 
trial Exhibition; International Exhibition of Dairy Products, Exhibition of the 
Nations; Exhibition , entitled «Milk m the Art and Culture of the People »; 
International testing for the quality of butter and cheese 

A special film on the German dairying industry was shown, and numerous 
visits and inspection tours were arranged with the object of demonstrating 
to members the scientific and technical institutions, industrial establishments 
and the dairying and cheese industries m Germany. A number of most successful 
receptions completed the programme 

As regard the procedings of the Congress, over 450 scientific and technical 
reports dealing with 25 specific questions grouped under 4 sections and 26 genera 
reports were presented, representing a mass of documentation which in itself 
will constitute a kind of up-to-date encyclopedia of Dairy w T ork to day. Three 
general reports were discussed at the International Dairy Federation by special 
international Commissions. 

The four sections dealt with:— 

(1) Milk production, dairying in tropical countries, 

(2) Manipulation and conversion of milk, improvement in quality; 

(3) Legislation measures adopted in the different countries The sale 
of milk and its derivatives. Modern propaganda. Scientific and practical 
instruction in dairying work, 

(4} Dairy machinery industry, dairy construction, scientific methods as 
applied to the dairying industry, apparatus, utensils, means of transport. 
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A brief summary of the proceedings of the different sections and tge com¬ 
plete text of the decisions, resolutions and recommendations oj the Xlth In¬ 
ternational Dairy Congress adopted are given in the follwing pages. 

i st Section 

MILK PRODUCTION, DAIRYING IN TROPICAL COUNTRIES. 

(1) The role of dairying competitions considered from the point of view 
of breeding and nutrition; 

(2) The scientific feeding of dairy cattle by means of forages grown on the 
farm; 

(3) The importance of hygiene in the stall as regards economic yield. 

(4) (a) The spread, prevention and abolition of contagious abortion. 

(b) The control of tuberculosis, mastitis, and streptococcic mastitis, 

(5) Dairying in tropical countries. 

The role of dairy competitions considered from the point of view of breeding 

and nutrition ( 1 ) 

The monetary value of dairy production for the whole world far exceeds the 
returns obtained from other branches of production. As the total world produc¬ 
tion may be estimated at 60 million gold marks, the economic importance of 
milk is clearly seen, and the particular importance of the interest with which is 
attached to this food in all countries may be well understood Because of the para¬ 
mount importance of milk, and its every considerable value, naturally special 
attention is paid to production conditions, and every effort made to solve 
this problem, which put in the from of a question may be thus summed up: 

“ What measures should be taken so as largely to increase and better to 
organize this branch of production on an economic basis ”, the individual cond¬ 
itions of the different countries naturally affect very considerably the reply whith 
this question. And if the ultimate aim may have come to be geneially expressed 
by the password “ More milk ”, other means of attaining this object should not 
necessarily be left out of consideration. There is, however, one measure which 
is of importance to both the breeder of dairy cattle and to the dealer in milk, 
that is Milk recording. 

Because of the importance of Milk recording 

I. — The Congress resolves that the International Institute of Agriculture , 
Rome , shall submit at every International Dairy Congress a brief review of the pos¬ 
ition of Milk recording in all countries . 


» (1) General report by Dr Brummenbaum and Dr Wi:i»s at Berlin, Germany, and the Reporter, 

Mr, James Mackintosh, Reading University, England. 
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II* — It considers m international agreement desirable under which the 
maximum interval between two inspections would be 28 days. The day for inspect 
tion should be established as far as possible during this interval 

III. — It recommends that in order to obtain the best possible results from 
the data furnished by Milk recording regarding the improvement of dairy cattle 
breeding , the data should be of uniform character , It is hoped in this way to ob¬ 
tain animals having the best hereditary aptitudes. This resolution confirms the 
views expressed by the Congress at Rome. 

IV. — In the interests of Dairy Control , it is advisable to discuss the results 
obtained in the different countries from combined premiums granted for build and 
yield , all the more so that in the international agreements for the standardization 
of the Herdbook , certain indications in this respect would also represent an inter¬ 
nationally recognized concordance of view. 

V. — In order to judge the value of the breeding , not only must the yearly 
returns be taken into consideration , but also as a matter of practical interest, of 
the yields obtained throughout the life of the animal (duration of productive period) 
as well as other factors , inter alia, regarding health , etc. 

Scientlc feeding of dairy cattle by means of forages produced on the farm ( 1 ) 

and the preservation of fodders by means of acids (2). 

The problem of the rational feeding of dairy cattle by means of forages pro¬ 
duced on the farm is closely connected with that of dairy control, and enters 
the same economic and political field, in spite of its strictly technical basis To 
obtain an increased production in fodder crops, it is necessary, besides the intens¬ 
ification of yields resultant from the area sown with forage plants as a main 
product, that intermediary crops should be increasingly used. In cattle feeding 
based on an extensive cultivation of forages, the harvesting and storage of the 
fodder crops require special attention so as to prevent loss. 

The preservation of forages by the addition of mineral acids is an excellent 
means of obtaining cattle feed entirely through farm production. 

The technique of forage supply, not only in stall feeding but also in graz¬ 
ing requires considerable improvement. 

In order to be able to give the cattle food produced if possible on the farm 
itself, which should have a maximum digestibility, an extensive knowledge of 
the nutritive value of the forage plants and the manner in which the cows util¬ 
ize the same for milk production is necessary. In this respect, the following 
resolution was taken:— 

VI, — The application m practice of the scientific discoveries made in the 
field of forage nutrition is a question of primary importance from the general point 
of view. For the improvement of dairy control in the matter of forage nutrition 


[t) By the Genera! Reporter, Prof. Hunger, Kiel, Germany. 
(2) By the Reporter, Prof. Dr. Joel Axklsson, Upsala, Swedeu 
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and for the practical realization of forage nutrition with regard to yield , it is very 
necessary to obtain methods and standards sufficiently safe and simple for the peasant 
to understand . These standards may be adapted to local conditions . It is also 
proposed to make this question one of the principal subjects for discussion at the 
next International Dairy Congress and in consequence to undertake the necessary 
work of preparation. 

The importance of hygiene in the stall as regards economic yield (i). 

The place where production occurs, that is to say, the stall, is of as high 
importance as production itself. In fact, in temperate zones, milch cows remain 
for the greater part of the year in the stall, and it may be said that there is no 
food obtained under such unfavourable conditions as milk. It is sufficient to 
consider that the udder in its natural position of repose rests on the stable floor, 
and that consequently, even if clean stable litter is provided there is the continual 
risk of contamination. The hygiene of the stall in all its aspects, encouraged 
by the increase in the value of quality milk, will also favourably affect the quality 
of dairy products. The health and productivity of the animals will largely 
recompense the care given them as also the more careful attention of the staff, 
a factor which costs nothing but which always leads to success from the economic 
point of view. 

The question of the size of the stabling quarters for cows as well as that 
of ventilation, has not yet been satisfactorily solved, even in the construction 
of the most up-to-date stables. In this respect, the following recom tiendation 
was formulated: 

VII. — It is proposed to establish a special commission charged with the 
realization of a scheme of research and organization regarding the maintenance oj 
stable cattle. 

The extension, prevention and abolition of contagious abortion (Brucel¬ 
losis) ( 2 ). 

In vspite of every endeavour made up-to-date, it has not yet been possible 
to obtain a radical means of preventing the premature delivery of calves. The 
disease develops an epidemic character especially among herds of high value. 
Vaccination by means of killed bacteria does not necessarily render the cattle 
thus treated immune. Vaccination with living cultures is absolutely prohibited 
in certain countries, such as Germany and Hungary, as to-date no definite results 
have been obtained by this method, which to some degree constitutes a risk of 
still greater infection. Moreover, because of the system of vaccination, the 
owners of herds of cattle tend to believe that their stock is protected from danger 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof. Dr. Starfk, Vienna, Austria. 

(2) By the General Reporter, Mr. G. H. Wooldridge, Royal Veterinary College London, England. 
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of infection and consequently neglect the most important hygienic control meas¬ 
ures. According to general reports, it appears that this epidemic affects more 
or less lo % of the livestock in the different countries. The regions where an 
active trade in cattle and as a rule large herds predominate show the highest 
percentage. The economic losses caused by this diseases are not due chiefly to 
the loss of the calves, but rather to the* subsequent sterility and the consequences 
on milk yield. Account should also be taken of the danger to human beings in 
the consumption of infected milk. At present, there are certain methods avail¬ 
able for definitely ascertaining the presence of the disease, but they are not suf¬ 
ficiently complete to prevent erroneous deductions. 

The control of tuberculosis, mastitis and streptococcus mastits (i). 

Besides the risk to human welfare, due the consumption of milk which is 
not absolutely safe and of the products derived therefrom, [bovine tuberculosis 
in (Germany causes a loss of (>o million RM per annum, both as regards meat 
and fat production and the yield in work output and the productivity of breeding. 
In Germany, the damage caused by contagious abortion is estimated at 250 
million RM; the infection due to Streptococcus mastitis in Germany occasions the 
loss of 200 million RM. In considering these figures, it is understood why science 
endeavours by every possible means to ascertain the cause of these losses in order 
to check them at the beginning. Bovine tuberculosis adversely affects milk 
production as in many cases the milk is harmful to health and also because pro¬ 
duction declines. The danger of infection chiefly affects children in the earlv 
years of infancy, and is the result of the consumption of liquid milk or insufeien- 
tly pasteurized milk. The milk of cows attacked by Streptococcus mastitis is not 
directly harmful to health as it cannot be used in liquid form, but it may be dan¬ 
gerous industrially if it has not been subjected to extensive modifications. In 
the control of this disease, every possible means for the prevention of its extension 
should be adopted, isolation, separate milking of the animals affected, disinfection, 
etc. Besides these hygienic measures, method* for the cure of the infected udder 
are also advocated such as antistreptococcic vaccinations in order to prevent the 
spreading of Streptococcus mastitis . In respect of the development and evolution 
of contagious diseases, besides the causes of infection, account should also be 
taken of the stabling and chiefly the upkeep of the animals, fodder and mainten¬ 
ance care which are of considerable importance Dark and badly ventilated 
stables having an incorrect system for the draining of liquid manure, unsuitable 
forage, as well as insufficient care influence the development of the disease by 
aggravating it so considerably, that it is of primary importance to remedy the*e 
defects. Again an appeal is made to science to discover effective control methods 
in order to reduce present losses, if for the moment, it is not possible to eliminate 
them entirely. 


(1) By the General Reporter, Ministerial Director Dr Mus&lmeifr, Berlin, Germany. 
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In this respect, the members of the Congress have formulated the following 
resolution:— 

Taking into consideration that: 

VIII. — Chronic bovine contagious diseases (< brucellosis , tuberculosis, strep¬ 
tococcus mastitis) cause, independently of the heavy loss to cattle breeding (abortion, 
renewal of the heat period , sterility, mortality in calves), meat and fat production , 
and in part also to the health of man (brucellosis and tuberculosis)appreciable 
reduction in milk production . These consequences necessitate the premature elimin¬ 
ation of many of our best milch cows . 

The Congress also considers that the effective control of tuberculosis , brucellosis , 
and bovine mastitis is now of primary necessity. It considers that the measures 
proposed for this purpose by the general Reporters satisfactorily fulfil requirements 
and recommends their application to the Governments of the different countries. 

Dairying in tropical countries (i). 

In respect of tropical dairying, the development of the dairying industry 
in tropical zones is all the more important in that this industry is only in the 
preliminary stage because of the unsuitable environment. In spite of this 
factor, an ever-increasing interest in this industry is noted in a whole series 
of tropical countries which endeavour to develop this branch of agriculture; 
this development, especially in China and Japan, has extended very consider¬ 
ably. In the towns with an European colony, there are already many dairy 
establishments fairly well arranged. In India, the agricultural institutes are 
making every endeavour to stimulate cattle breeding as well as the dairy in¬ 
dustry. The necessity of the supply of wholesome and hygienic milk and milk 
products in hot countries becomes increasingly evident in respect of the nut¬ 
rition of the native and European populations. 

In this respect , the Congress considering :— 

(a) the considerable importance of the dairying industry in hot regions 
with t regard to the improvement of the native populations and the supply of the 
whole world with milk products; 

(b) the necessity , still more important here than in temperate zones , of 
the effective control of cattle diseases with a view to obtaining herds of healthy cows 
having high yields; 

(e) the primary importance of supplying wholesome and hygienic milk and 
milk products to the large cities in tropical and subtropical regions , chiefly those 
having a numerous white population. 

Recommends that :— 

(i) the International Dairy Federation shall make every endeavour in the 
development of this section in order to promote and stimulate an interest in all activ¬ 
ities regarding the dairying industry in hot regions; 


(i ) By the General Reporter, M. E. Hegh, Uecle-Bruxclles, Belgium. 
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(2) all tropical countries interested in this question , and especially those 
which in recent years have made considerable progress in dairying , shall participate 
in the work of the Federation; 

(3) the International Commission for the Study and Diffusion of the Meth¬ 
ods for the Hygienic Production of Milk , of the International Dairy Federation 
shall be requested to study from an international point of view , all special prob¬ 
lems dealing with the supply of wholesome and hygienic milk and milk products 
in the large cities of tropical and subtropical regions; 

(4) in view of the general considerable importance , particularly also in 
respect of the control of contagious diseases , a special section shall be established 
for tropical dairying , as was previously the case on the occasion of each Congress. 


II nd Section 

TREATMENT AND TRANSFORMATION OF MILK 
IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY. 

(1) Defective milk considered from the practical and scientific point of view. 

(2) a, b, The aroma of butter, storage qualities of butter. 

(3) The pasteurization of cheese milk, considered in respect of the different 
varieties of cheese. 

(4) a, b : The utilisation of surplus milk considered from the point of view 
of the preparation of preserved milk ; the utilisation of skim milk, buttermilk, 
and whey, 

(5) Improvement in the quality of milk and milk products: 

(a) State methods of organization and general measures for the control 
of milk and milk products. 

(b) Present day research methods. 

Defective milk considered from the practical and scientific point of view ( 1 ). 

The second section dealing with the manipulation and transformation of 
milk and the improvement in quality, first considers defective milk from the 
practical and scientific point of view. A distinction should be made between 
milk having undergone modifications of a physiological order, that is changes occur¬ 
ring during milking or immediately after, modifications due to disorders in sec¬ 
retion and milk having become altered after milking, due to some external factor. 
In respect of milk which undergones modifications of a physiological order, the 
greater part of these changes are due to disorders in secretion, especially during 
the winter. Naturally, the state of the blood, playing such an important part 
in the formation of milk which undergone changes in its composition also brings 
about a variation in the composition of the milk. The milk which at first appears 


(x) By the General Reporter, Mr. Josef Csisz ar, Magyarovar, Hungary. 
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normal, but on examination is found to be defective, is not suitable for cheese mat* 
ing. The cheese-maker says that the milk does not lend itself to fermentation* 
Its special behaviour towards microrganisms is considered as a disgenesis of the 
milk. It seems that the nutrition of the cattle plays a preponderant part in the 
production of disgenetic milk. The modifications of milk after milking, that 
is the defects of the milk caused by infection during or after milking are very 
numerous. This infection is chiefly of a bacteriological order, but contamination 
due to metals is also of wide occurrence. 

The aroma of butter (i)» 

From the research work regarding the question of the aroma of butter, it 
results that the principal aromaticizing element in butter is unquestionably 
diacetyl. The formation of the aroma is decidedly due to bacteria. According 
to the unanimous indications of all the papers presented, diacetyl is obtained 
from bacteria fermenting citric acid; these are Streptococcus cttrovorus and Str . 
paracitrovorus (also known as Metacoccus cremorus) and according to Matuszeski, 
by Streptococcus diacctylactis, in the presence of air and oxygen. There is 
no doubt that the formation of diacetyl is on an equal basis with that of 
acetoin. 

During churning, the diacetyl and acetoin content continually increase and 
is found to be appreciably higher in buttermilk than in cream. In butter it¬ 
self only a relative^ small proportion occurs, that is, approwimately \\ of the 
diacetyl content and 1/13 to 1/16 of the acetoin content contained in the cream 
for churning. These substances are contained in the water of the butter. 
Owing to the considerable differences shown by the methods adopted in the 
study of diacetyl and acetoin content, it is very difficult to compare the results 
obtained up-to-date. In consequence of the importance of the question of 
butter aroma, a standardized rapid and scientific method should be adopted. 

Storage qualities of butter (2), 

In respect of the storage qualities of butter, the influence of the different 
fodders on the quality of the butter is of considerable importance and de- 
pendes on many factors, including: chemical, bacteriological and enzymatic 
action Generally, these are three concurrent causes. Special study was given 
to the defect of fishy taste in butter; this defect is caused by the formation 
of small quantities of trimethylamine in the lecithin of the butter under the sim¬ 
ultaneous influence of hydrolysis and oxydization. The problem of the acidul- 
ation of the cream and other questions were also taken into consideration, as 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof Mohr, Kiel, Germany. 

(2) By the General Reporter, Johannes Jensen, Aabeneraa, Denmark, and Reporter Dr. W. Rit 
ter, Berne-IJebefeld, Switzerland. 
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that of melted blitter obtained by heat, which has been on sale for the last two 
and a half years in Switzerland, and also the packing or butter, a matter of con* 
siderable importance as regards its keeping qualities. 

The pasteurization of cheese milk considered in respect of the differentes 

varieties of cheese (x)« 

With regard to cheese, the pasteurization of cheese milk has been considered 
from the point of view of the different varieties of cheese, a question, which was 
also previously raised at the Xth Congress. An ever increasing interest in the 
pasteurization of milk for cheese-making is noted. It has been generally ascert¬ 
ained that pasteurization has been adopted in the cheese-making establishments 
more for economic, than, as would be expected, for hygienic reasons. For cheeses 
of natural acidity, pasteurization may be freely advocated, and according to the 
seasons and fodder supply, it is of primary necessity. Cheeses made with rennet 
(except soft cheeses) are more easily prepared with pasteurized milk. With 
regard to semi-soft cheeses the advantages and disadvantages appear to be 
equally balanced. The greatest difficulties occur in the preparation of hard 
cheeses, especially in the case of Emmenthal cheese, while for Cheddar cheese 
conditions are slightly different. 


The utilisation of surplus milk considered from the point of view of the 

preparation of preserved milk (2). 

The utilization of surplus milk for the preparation of preserved milk is sub¬ 
ordinate to the supply and demand of each product, the cost of the raw mater¬ 
ial, costs of manufacture and sales possibilities. 

It will also be necessary to consider the influence which the preparation 
and sale of these products may have on the production and maiketing of the 
principal product of the industry. The natural and fundamental cause of occas¬ 
ional, transient, periodical and seasonal surplus milk is due to milk production 
exceeding the market demand and it is impossible to sell all this product in its 
natural state The question of surplus milk in establishments selling liquid 
milk is in a certain sense still more important than for butter-making, cheese- 
making, and ice-cream establishments To the inevitable variations in demand 
should be added those, also inevitable, of the producer. The utilization of sur¬ 
plus milk has been considered frotn various aspects in respect of the transform¬ 
ation of condensed milk in tins, condensed milk in block, in milk powder, in sweet 
cream, butter and secondary products, cheese, various products for immediate 
consumption, and alimentary casein. 


(x) By the General Reporter, Prof Karl J PnMvrrR, Weilienstephen, Germany. 

(a) By the General Reporter, C F. Hujwiker, Blue Valley Creamery Co , Chicago Illinois, U. A. 
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The utilization of skim milk, buttermilk, and whey (i). 

The utilization of by-products does not present insuperable difficulties from 
the technical aspect, but is more or less a question of cost as many of these by¬ 
products have a very considerable proportion of water and a minimum of solid 
material. No country, however, with a well-established dairy industry wishes 
to relinquish the extensive utilization of residuary dairy products. Skimm milk 
is employed in the preparation of white cheese, skim cheese; it is also adopted 
in the natural state for household use, it is utilized either condensed or dried; 
experiments are in progress on its utilization as a food rich in the valuable bio¬ 
logical proteins of skim milk (aminogens and albugens); nutritive casein, bread 
improved with lactic albumin. However, at present, in spite of the efforts made 
in some countries to utilize skim milk as a food for human use and to withdraw 
supplies from the producer, the greater part for use in industry, most of the 
skim milk is employed as a cattle feed in countries having an extensive dairying 
industry. 

The utilization of whey is extremly difficult owing to its high water content 
(over go per cent.) and the difficulties involved in transport and its tendency to 
become rapidly and intensely acid. 

Improvement in quality of milk and milk products: State measures of 

organization and general measures for the control of milk products (2). 

The State measures of organization and the general measures for the control 
of milk and milk products comprise — 

(1) measures for the improvement of milk at the centre of production 
control of consignment and continual inspection of dairies, 

(2) measures of organization for the standardization and improvement 
of milk products, 

(3) measures intended to guarantee the composition and quality of milk 
and milk products by legal provisions and police regulations 

By simple means and progressive instruction, it is possible for owners of 
cattle, milkers, and cowherds, to contribute considerably as individuals to the 
production of pure milk. The object in taking such measures either by private 
individuals, associated companies or state organizations, is to obtain success¬ 
ful results of a general character. Direct education and the expectation of profit 
will always lead to a more rapid and complete success than purely repressive 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof I)r Kiefer lb, German I.actologu Institute, Weihenstephan, 
Germany, and the Reporter, Dr W Eii-bschfr, Federal Chemical Agricultural Experiment Institute, 
Vienna, Austria. 

(2) By Dr G Koesti.fr, Co leporter, B erne-Eiebcfeld, (Switzerland), Mr. W. Clattss, “ Ing. agro* 
Home ” Berlin, Germany, General Reporter, and Co-reporter Mr. Hom£n, Helsingfors, Finland. 
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measures. The control of milk and of the stables will also be realized solely in 
the interest of a progressive improved health conditions of the dairy live-stock 
and in the interest of a more general production of pure milk, which will be the 
natural sequence of these conditions apart from the question of pasteurized 
milk. 

The payment of milk according to quality is still a problem of which 
the recent consequences have not yet been studied, that is the direct comparison 
of milk with its by-products. 

In every country, more or less fixed standards have been established for the 
methods of organization for milk and milk products. This system is of special 
advantage for butter of which the standardization is perhaps more advanced 
than in the case of other dairy products on the market. 

Inspection and regular control methods are considered the most suitable 
measures for the improvement in quality and for the production of dairy 
products. 

In consequence of the measures intended to guarantee the composition and 
quality of the milk and milk products, drawn up according to legal provisions 
and police regulations, it is necessary to continue research work by identical 
methods. It is certain that this standardization of methods of testing constitutes 
a very important initiative. The methods of testing for milk are not of the same 
importance m world commence as for example the analyses of cheese and milk 
powder, but the proposal of standardization, seems to be well justified, taking 
into consideration that the quality of the milk from the hygienic point of view 
is also a factor of primary importance in the wholesale trade, as the quality of 
the milk considerably affects the transformation of this product. In order that 
difleiences may not arise in the various countries, the question should be raised 
whether certain international rules could not be established for the purpose of 
the general standardization of the most important methods of analysis. 

Present day methods of research (i). 

The efforts made with a view to improving the quality of milk and milk 
products have naturally led to a continual improvement m the technique of 
tesearch work. On the one hand, it was a question of obtaining for practical 
use rapid methods affording sufficient accuracy for mass research, and on the 
other, to facilitate the application of microxnetric methods to scientific research. 
The object of all these studies as adapted to practical requirements is to lead 
to an improvement of the products on the basis of the results obtained and the 
elimination of the defects noted. At the same time, it lias been ascertained that 
it is the general desire to obtain the standardization of research methods in order 
to render possible the establishment of standardizeed values. 


(j) By the General Reporter, Prof. Dr Schwakz, Kiel, Germany 
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In respect of the treatment and transformation of milk, as Well as improve¬ 
ment in quality:— 

I. — The Congress recommends that a Commission for the standardization 
of bacteriological methods of analysis for milk and milk products shall be established . 

The Congress recommends that a Commissione shall be formed for the purpose 
of proposing standard methods for the chemical and physical testing of milk and 
milk products , chiefly: 

(a) for rapid and quantitative tests ] 

(b) for scientific studies . s 

II. — The measures taken on a uniform basis in all countries having a well - 
established dairy industry , for the improvement of quality and for the production of 
standard dairy products , show that regular examination and control methods may 
be considered as one of the principal methods whereby the desired result may be 
obtained. 

In order that all the persons concerned may profit from the observations regularly 
made , a uniform appreciation and opinion on the dairy products as obtained in 
consequence of the control methods carried out in the different countries would be of 
the greatest value. 

It would therefore be desirable to proceed to an exchange of experiences obtained , 
using a fixed basis, coming within the scope of the plan of operation of the Inter¬ 
national Dairy Federation, which should establish a special research committee fur 
this purpose. 


III nl Section. 

LEGISLATIVE MEASURES, SALE OF MILK AND ITS DERIVATIVES 
PROPAGANDA, MARKETING, DAIRY INSTRUCTION. 

(1) International system of regulation in respect of the preparation and 
trade in processed cheeses and dried milk. Standardization of the methods 
of testing these products* 

(dd processed cheeses; 

(b) dried milk. 

(2) The sale of milk and dairy products and the establishment of district 
prices acceptable to producters, middlemen, and consumers (market regulation). 

(3) Measures to be taken in the different countries to secure production 
of an absolutely pure milk, 

(4) The different dairy organizations (privately-owned establishments, 
cooperative associations), their advantages and defects. 

(5) The organization of practical and scientific instruction and vocational 
training in dairy schools. 

(b) The nutritive value of milk and its derivatives and the measures of 
instruction and propaganda relating to the same. 






T 


International system of regulation of the preparation of and the trade in 
processed cheeses and dried milk. Standardization of the methods of 
testing .these products (i). 

(a) The international system of regulation of the preparation of and trade 
in processed cheeses. Standardization of the methods* of testing these products > 
drawn up by the General Reporter Dr. A. J. Swawing, president of the Inter¬ 
national Committee for cheeses. 

Subsequent to the world inquiry and the various meetings held at Rome 
(1934). Berne (1935), the Hague (1936) and Berlin (1936 and 1937), with a 
view to solving the many problems regarding processed cheese, such as the 
definition of the term, designation of the product, name of place of origin, 
water content, fat content, indication of net weight, prohibition of the prepar¬ 
ation and trade of processed cheeses, addition of foreign matter, the proceed¬ 
ings of this Commission have resulted in the following recommendations 


I. — Processed cheese. 

Thesis A — Definition. 

“Processed (hecse is understood to be a product which is obtained by heating 
cheese together with certain emulsifying solutions ", 

Thesis B. -- Prohibition during manufacturing. 

“ In the preparation process of processed cheese , the addition of extraneous 
fats and oils should be strictly prohibited ", 

Thesis C. — Designation of the product 

“ There should be one form onlv of designation for processed cheese m all 
countries ", 


Thesis D. — Designation of place of origin. 

'* If a manufacturer wishes to sell processed cheese under a particular design¬ 
ation of origin, he should so originating onlv cheese for manufacturing purposes. 
An exception is made in the case of Grnvere and Emmenthal cheeses uhich will 
considered as being cheese having the same place of origin. 

Any other mixture of cheeses may only be labelled as processed cheese without 
any guarantee of origin ", 


(x) These Reports of the Xlth International Dairv Congress were prepared hy the special Commis¬ 
sions of the International Dairy Federation. 




Thesis E> — Fat content. 


«It is necessary to state on the wrappers of processed cheese, the fat content 
contained in the dry matter ». 

Thesis F. — Indication of the net weight . 

" The net weight should be stated on all consignments of processed cheese 

b) the international system of regulation in the preparation of and trade in 
dried milk , standardization of the methods of testing these products, drawn up by 
the General Reporter, Dr. F. E. Postuma, the Hague, President of the Interna¬ 
tional Committee for condensed and dried milk. 

Following on the world inquiry and the various meetings of the Interna¬ 
tional Commission for dried milk, many proposals by different Reporters were 
rejected, while other problems were passed on for detailed consideration. Five 
definite proposals were thus presented to the Xlth international Dairy Congress. 
These included the following theses. 


II. — Dried milk . 

Thesis A. — Designation of powdered milk . 

It is desirable that only one designation should be applied to milk powder in 
every language. This designation may be formulated either as €i potidre de lait M 
(Milchpulver, latte in polvcre ), or as “ lait desseche *’ (dried milk). 


Thesis B. — Water content 


The water content of all these categories of milk powders should not exceed (> 
per cent. 


Thesis C. — Fat content. 


In connexion with the statment “ milk powder **, the fat content may be indicated 
on the wrapper The fat should be obtained entirely from the milk. If the fat content 
is not stated , 24 per cent, of milk fat [by weight) may be considered as the minimum 
content. 


Thesis I). — Statement of contents on the outside packing. 

In the case of milk powders intended for industrial use {chocolate factories , con¬ 
fectioners , etc.) } the net weight should be stated on the packing and if the product is 
prepared from skim milk , the fat content should also be indicated . 

For milk powders intended for sale in small parcels (metal boxes, glass containers , 
etc.) the following statements should be made m distinctive lettering in the language 
of the country where sold , and , if required in other languages: 

(a) net weight ] 

(b) the statement “ milk powder from skim milk "or “ milk powder having.,,, 
per cent, fat " according to the type of product, If milk powder containing under 



24 pw fed is prepared for certain uses, the statement ** milk powder having 
per cent, fat ** shall be adopted, for example u milk powder containing 15 per 
cent, fat *\ 

Thesis B* — Standardization of methods for analysing milk powder . 

The methods adopted are those recommended by the Milk Products Sub-Corn - 
mittee of the Analytical Methods Committe of the Society of Public Analysts and 
other Analytical Chemists , London, for the determination of the water content , 
total solids and fat in milk powder . 

The results of the world inquiries carried out by special International Com¬ 
missions for cheese, condensed milk and milk powder, held by the International 
Dairy Federation have led to the decision that, immediately following on the 
approval by the Congress at Berlin, the intervention of the international Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture, Rome, should be requested in order that an International 
conference, may be organized with a view to holding discussions, on an interna¬ 
tional basis, of the following questions : Regulation of the preparation of and 
trade is processed cheeses, international regulation of the preparation of and 
trade in condensed milk and milk products intended for human consumption, 
standardization and official methods of analysis for condensed m’lk and dried 
milk. 

The sale of milk and dairy products and the establishment of a district price 

acceptable by producers and consumers (market regulations) (1). 

The question of measures relative to the regulation of the sale of milk and 
dairy products with a view to the establishment of a price acceptable by pro¬ 
ducers, retailers, and consumers is a problem of importance to the majority of 
countries, the establishment of the price of milk and dairy products should no 
longer be disregarded as in previous years. Prices are undoubtedly an essential 
factor from the general economic point of view, and may not develop in accord¬ 
ance with strict economic rules, but must be controlled by human agency. The 
necessity for eliminating the question of price as the sole regulating factor in the 
trend of the market and to subsitute this factor by a prudent collaboration is 
evident in the internal relations. The personal interest of the individual should 
give way to the welfare of the community, and this may and should take the 
place in international relations, of the purely national interest of the individual 
country The desire for collaboration does not in anv way signify a claim of 
rights; it also entails obligations and this condition definitely applies in a very 
special degree to international trade The correlation between importation and 
exportation has already become a universally recognized principle.^ In the 


(l) By the General Reportci, in W von Uassubaui, Berlin, Germain 







present period of continually changing situations in political economy, it is 
not a question of altering the form, but of altering the conception in the eco* 
nomic order which is required of man. Under a liberal form of government, 
man hat lost the control of economy, but in the future he will dominate it so 
far as he will have obtained control over himself. 

Following on the general report on the regulation of the market system, 
the Congress decided:— 


III. — Regulation oe market conditions. 

(a) As regard the high importance of the measures for the regulation of market 
conditions proposed during the past year in the majori ty of countries , the Perma¬ 
nent Bureau of the International Dairy Federation is requested to consider in what 
way the study of the problems relating to this question could be advanced in collabo¬ 
ration of the National Committees. 

The Permanent Bureau of the International Dairy Federation is requered to 
invite the National Committees of this Congress and the Reporters who have presen¬ 
ted their papers on the question of the regulation of market conditions , to supply re¬ 
gular and continuous data on the measures now taken and those xvhich will be propo¬ 
sed in the future for the improvement of the system of regulation of the dairy market , 
in their aim countries and the results obtained . The information thus obtained 
shall be communicated to the National Committees Reporters and other persons con¬ 
cerned. 

(b) Th>e unchecked and constant fluctuation of prices in international trade in, 
milk and dairy products has an adverse influence on the economic position of the 
dairying industry of the countries affected. An effort should therefore be made to 
ascertain that such a system of prices in international trade shall obtain as will meet 
the requirements of the dairy industries concerned. The attainment of this object 
may be considerably facilitaded by the effective regulation of national markets winch 
guarantee fixed prices. 

The third report prepared by the Special Committees of the International 
Dairy Federation deals with: 

The hygienic production of milk (i). 

As regards the hygienic production of milk considerable progress has been 
made since 1928, the date of the formation of the international Commission for 
the study and diffusion of methods for the production of pure milk. 

This question has also been studied by international associations for hygiene 
and agriculture. Considerable progress has been realized and in two stages: the 
first stage is characterized by the extension of the principle of the hygienic pro- 


(i) By the General Reporter, Prof. Dr. C. Gorini, Milan, Italy, President of the International Com¬ 
mission for the study and diffusion of the methods for the hygienic production of milk. 
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duction of milk to all dairy production, that is, in respect of both town and rural 
consumption whether raw or pasteruized milk. In the second stage a coordin¬ 
ated form of instruction is given by means of legislative measures. A third stage 
for the improvement of milk should now be initiated: avoidance of any difficulties 
which may arise in pasteurization, through preventive measures. Consequently 
at present the important question is the production of milk which may be easily 
pasteurized. The Reporter proposed the following recommendations which were 
subsequently adopted by the Congress:-- 

IV. — Hygienic milk production. 

(1) Hygienic milk production based on the hygienic control of the stable and 
the minimum possible microbic content of the milk should seek to procure a milk 
easy to pasteurize, that is, a milk free from heat resistant micro-organisms, suitable 
for mild pasteurization and such as will ensure the total destruction of pathogenic 
germs and a satisfactory increase in its keeping qualities; at the same time it should 
be a simple and economic process and not affect in any way the natural properties 
of the milk as regard its nutritive and industrial qualities. 

(2) The production of milk free from heat resistant microorganisms depends 
on the following principal measures: 

(a) avoidance of rotting , mouldy f over fermented and butyric fodders, 

(b) healthv udders inthout an excess content of normal flora; 

(c) complete sterilization of containers and utensils; 

(d) immediate cooling of the milk to below io°-C. 

(j) The production of a milk of easy pasteurization is a necessary requisite 
for the required reduction in the number of grades of milk with the elimination ot 
all grades of milk having an insufficient guarantee from the hygienic point of view, 
as also in connexion with a successful propaganda m favour of the consumhtwn 
of milk and its derivatives 

The different dairy organizations (privately-owned societies, cooperative 

associations), their advantages and defects (i). 

All types of establishments show certain advantages and defects and con¬ 
sequently they are not wholly suitable for the different branches of the dairying 
industry. Owing to the diversity of the economic condition in each country, 
in this respect, it is impossible to advocate any particular system bv which all 
countries whould profit. A certain distribution between the different branches 
of the dairy industry is however to be noted: a considerable prevalence of co¬ 
operative dairies in the butter section, a high percentage oi private dairies and 
rented dairies in the cheese section, with on the other hand, a predominance of 


(1) General report by Prof. Di. Krnst Kschi , Kiel, Germain 
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capitalistic societies in the processed cheese and the preserved milk industries, 
a number relatively considerable of capitalistic establishments and societies 
for the supply of fresh milk to the towns. Naturally, the absolute superiority 
of any particular type of establishment for any branch of the dairying indus¬ 
try cannot be indicated, but the fact that private enterprises often leads to the 
formation of cooperative societies may be characterized as a law of progress. 


The organization of scientific and practical instruction and vocational 
training in dairy schools (i). 

The problem of instruction was studied in the reports sent from Denmark, 
Germany, England, Estonia, Finland, France, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, from the different aspects of advanced 
instruction, specialized instruction, simple vocational instruction and instruction 
in milking. 

The organization of advanced instruction varies according to the position of 
the dairying industry in the different countries. The basic education required 
Before commencing advanced studies is uniform and shows a certain similaritx. 
According to the system adopted in the various countries, there are separate 
specialized courses in the dairying industry (institutes of specialized advanced 
study), vocational courses following universitary studies, professorships in the 
dairying industry, established in the majority of agricultural institutions. Ins 
titutes for advanced study and professorships in the dairying industry generally 
show a very high degree of specialization and work in cose co-operation with 
their own research laboratories, experimental dairies and agricultural establisli- 
hments. 

Specialized instruction is divided into two different branches In some schools 
giving theoretical instruction only, teaching is both general and on subjects of 
a technical order. The prospective students are reqv*red to pass a very dif¬ 
ficult entrance examination. There are also schools of specialized study propel 1 \ 
so called, where a practically exclusively technical instruction is given, prac¬ 
tical work is carried out at a dairy school attached to the school itself A pie- 
liminary period of study of from two to three years is also required. 

Simple vocational instruction (instruction in technical subjects by means 
of short term courses or by itinerant teaching) is chiefly intended for assistants 
in the dairying industry, engaged solely in simple mechanical work. These 
courses are held in most countries. 

The schools for instruction in milking , very numerous in many countries, 
have also an importance of their own. 


(i) Treated by the General Rcportei, Director K /iiLra, and the Yeti tig Reporter, R. IlANKr, 
Chechoslovakia 
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In wishing to keep in touch with publications, dealing with the dairying 
industry, which are of the greatest importance, much difficulty is encountered 
in the question of language. Extracts and summaries of original works of in¬ 
terest should alvays be published in German, English, French, and Italian, 

The importance of vocational training may be seen from the following resol¬ 
utions passed by the Congress; 

V. — Vocational training. 

1. — The International Dairy Federation is requested to recommend to the 
governments of the different countries through the intermediary of the national com¬ 
mittees , the establishment of professorships in dairying industry , which may be com¬ 
bined with dairies and experiment institutions , at the high schools of agriculture 
(institutes attached to the Universities and higher schools). From the point of view 
of national economy , dairying is noiv of such importance , that its subordi¬ 
nation to any other branch of agriculture (breeding, technology , etc) would not be 
justified, 

2. — In schools of agriculture , dairying should be classed as a special subject , 
as pure quality milk is a primary requisite in obtaining first grade dairy products . 

3. — Candidates for instruction in schools of agriculture should pass a period 
of supervised practical study in a dairy. 

4. — The training of apprentices in dairying should be under strict super¬ 
vision. 

5. — The selection of candidates for dairy schools should be made by examination 
or after following a period of practical work in a dairy establishment. 

6 . — A central bureau hall deal with the registration of dairy experts who have 
completed a vocational course , and shall also function as a registry office. 

7. — Information should be obtained regarding the organization of vocational 
training in countries which have not yet furnished reports on the question. 

8. — A report shall subsequently be published by the International Dairy Feder¬ 
ation on the subject of vocational training organizations in the different countries . 

9. — The following questions shall be submitted for discussion by the next 
International Dairy Congress: — 

(a) What is the best the oretical and practical system of instruction in 
dairying 

(b) Methods to be adopted in the vocational instruction of subjects dealing 
with dairy technique . 

10. — A committee which shall form a sub-commit tee of the third section should 
be established which shall deal with questions of the professional press in general , and 
shall become responsible for the establishment and organization of an information 
service of the international professional press. 
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The nutritive value of milk and its derivatives and corresponding me* 
thods of instruction and propaganda. 

(1) The importance of milk as a food for human consumption (i) 

Opinion is unanimous as to the outstanding importance of milk as a food 
for human consumption. Milk is one of the most varied of food substances 
and is particularly rich in qualitative value (chiefly in vitamins). It also deserves 
to be called a « protective food ». Doctors however, have hesitated to employ this 
product extensively more particularly in the nutrition of young children. 

This hesitation is clue to the fact that infections are easily transmitted through 
milk and that children are much more susceptible than adults. 

In studying the value of milk a clear distinction must be made between 
its nutritive and physiological value and its hygienic value. 

In main respects, these values do not depend on the same circumstances. 

No up-to-date doctor will now deny the high nutrition value of milk free 
from germs of infection and a first grade milk, nor the vast importance of a milk 
of this type as a food during the physical development of the child. On the other 
hand, it is evident that contaminated milk will have effects which are of a quite 
different older 

(2 ) Elements in milk important in nutrition especially vitamins (2). 

The importance of milk in respect of alimentary physiology depends laigely 
on its vitamin content It has been known for some considerable time that 
the vitamin content of milk is not constant, and in the same way the content 
of its derivatives varies greatly. Predominant factors affecting this question are 
(a) species and breed, (b) feeding of dairy cows, (r) the technique employed 
in the production and preservation of milk and its derivatives 

(3) Propaganda m favour of milk (3) 

Propaganda in favour of milk is based chiefly on the physiological importance 
of milk from the point of view of nutrition All the advantages to be obtained 
by the use of milk as a popular food may be established scientifically. If, on 
the one hand, producers, retailers and consumers enjoy the immediate advantage 
of an increase in milk consumption, the general economic situation is also stimul¬ 
ated and benefited by such increase Improvement in the general system of 
popular nutrition intensifies the vitality of the people and favours the develop¬ 
ment of a vigorous generation. % 


(x) By the Reporter, Prof Gtorg \on WiNor, Ilelsingfois, Finland. 

( 2 ) By the General Rcpoitei, Pi of ScHMJNrRi, Leipzig, Germain. 

(3) the general Kcpoilei, Prof bcuirsnvi, Leipzig, Germany 
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Hence, besides general propaganda for an increased consumption of milk, 
a special propaganda should be addressed to certain categories of the populace, 
for example, to children in the schools, among factory workers and in the family* 


IV th Section. 

DAIRY MACHINERY INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION, 

DAIRY TECHNIQUE. 

APPARATUS AND MEANS OF TRANSPORT. 

(1) Plans and construction of dairy establishments, having regard to 
questions of drainage and the purification of residuary waters; 

(2) (a), ( b ): Technical methods to be used in the treatment and transport 
of milk, apparatus for the preparation of packings for milk and its derivatives 
in dairy establishments; 

(3) The economy in power in dairy establishments. 

(4) The influence of materials adopted in the construction of utensils 
and dairy machinery. 


Plans and construction of dairy establishments, taking into consideration 

the questions of drainage and the purification of residuary liquids (1). 

In the construction of dairy establishments, it is advisable to cover the 
walls and floor with tiles from 3 to (> cm thick because of the violent impacts 
to which they are exposed. It is naturally understood that the flooring and 
tiling should be resistant to acids and freezing. In fixing the tiles, it is advisable 
to adopt a cement containing as little lime as possible. The floor should naturally 
be constructed in such a manner that surplus milk as well as the residuary 
liquids may easily and rapidly drain off so as to prevent the lactic acid penetrat¬ 
ing into the crevices. Ventilation and heating appai atus are also matters of 
the highest importance In this respect it is particularly advisable to establish 
an artificial ventilation system, which will prevent the formation of excessive 
moisture in the air. By means of artificial ventilation, the introduction of pre¬ 
viously heated air is facilitated, which may be puiified by passing through a 
filter. 

Before constructing a dairy, the nature of the water supply and the possib¬ 
ility of eliminating residuary liquids should be ascertained. The residuary 
liquids of dairy establishments contain besides particles of soil, salts, fats, albumin, 
lactose as w v ell as alkaline compounds, resulting from the solutions employed tor 
cleaning purposes, while the composition and concentration of these liquids vary 
greatly. In the cleaning of the drainage system, mecano-chemical and bio- 


(1) By the General Reporter, Jng. Dipl. BUcker, Berlin, Germany. 
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logical methods are used. An important point in draining off the residuary 
liquids is the possibility of carrying out a preliminary washing down. If but 
little water is used in the washing, a more intensive clarification of the residuary 
liquids is necessary. 

Technical methods for the treatment and transport of milk (i). 

As regards methods of treatment, manipulation and transport of milk, con¬ 
siderable improvement is still necessary. This position is due not so much to 
technical problems but to difficulties of an economic order. 

With regard to pasteurization, the treatment of dairy products by oxygen 
according to the Honus process has caused particular interest; the A. P. V. 
plaque apparatus and rapid pasteurization at high temperature have also been 
investigated. The results obtained by the Hofius process lead to the conclusion 
that -this method is of great value in the dairy industry. A definite decision 
would be premature, but it should be noted that by storing in oxygen under a 
pressure of eight atmospheres, it is possible to preserve over a period of four week, 
liquid dairy products at temperatures under 8 C provided that the bacteriological 
conditions are fairly favourable and that on storing at ordinary temperature 
the product may be maintained fresh for two to three days. It remains to be 
proved whether the products treated and preserved in this manner are quite 
innocuous. 

Apparatus for preparing packings for milk and its derivatives in dairy 

establishments (2). 

In considering the plans adopted in the dairy industry for the preparation 
of packings for the sale of milk and dairy products, two modes of operation may 
be distinguished. The first concerns the preparatory work, i. c. t the preparation 
of the pack all ready for use or in separate parts to be assembled; the seconds 
relates to the actual packing of the product, i. e. t the preparation of packets, 
boxes, etc, etc. ready for consignment. The necessary material is supplied by 
the various packing industries of the food department and under the form of 
finished wrappers, and other additional elements (extras) or raw material for 
packing. In the first case, these are mainly durable packages, solidly made, 
intended for permanent use, in the other two cases, packing, only suitable for use 
on a single occasion, being of quite flimsy construction. The preparation of 
this type of packing, therefore in many cases, is not carried out by specialized 
industries, but in the dairy establishments themselves, generally in .special depart¬ 
ments. 


(1) By the General Reporter, Taffourbau, «Ing&iieur des Arts et Manufacture», Paris, France, 
and the Reporter Oscar Kurmann, Bate, Switzerland. 

(3) By the General Reporter, Dr, A. Gockel, Berlin, Germany. 
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Economy In power In dairy establishments (i). 

Owing to the variations in the methods of operation adopted in dairy estab¬ 
lishments, the varying degrees of importance of these establishments, the differ¬ 
ence in power requirements and the method of utilizing this power, and also in 
consequence of the difference found in the cost of installing a power plant and 
the rates used in the different countries, it is impossible to establish any princi¬ 
ples generally applicable to the establishment of a power supply system in dairies. 

The most practical and economic system of power supply requires to be 
determined according to each individual case, it may however be stated gener¬ 
ally that dairy establishments should preferably produce the power which they 
require or wish to transform, by adopting means of production at their own dis¬ 
posal If several sources of energy are available, the costs of practical utilization 
should be considered in making the final choice. Power requirements and their 
form of utilization in the dairies depends chiefly on the particular branch of 
business of the individual establishment. 

The influence of the materials employed in the construction of Dairy uten¬ 
sils and machinery (2). 

The general report presented by Ing. Dipl. Fritz (Halle) on the progress 
made in the construction of dairy utensils and machinery, taking into account 
the influence of the materials adopted, shows that the results of recent experim¬ 
ents in this field have also been helpful in solving the problem of the relationship 
between the material utilized and the type of apparatus to be constructed, a 
subject which so far has been neglected A given material is not necessarily 
suitable for the construction of apparatus of any type; the most economic form 
of manufacture determines in certain cases price and the possibilities of utiliz¬ 
ation. It is therefore necessary in the first place to take into consideration 
the influence of the material on the type of apparatus required 

The utilization of new r and specially adapted material for dairy apparatus 
has only recently come into vogue and numerous difficulties have still to be over¬ 
come before a final decision can be reached as to the most suitable form of tech¬ 
nical use and the best materials to be adopted 

The following decisions, resolutions, and recommendations were adopted 
by the Xlth International Dairy Congress during the fourth session regarding 
the milk machinery industry, construction, dairy technique, apparatus and 
means of transport*— 

I. — In consequence of faulty construction and equipment, many dairies do 
not operate on an economic basis. It is important, therefore that in the building 


(1) By the General Reporter, Prof. In* Dipl Plock, (V D J ). Kiel, Germany and the Director 
Reporter Ing. Dipl, Perrons, Riga, Latvia. 

(3) Dr, Fritz Ing. Dipl. Haile, Germany. 
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of new establishments or in constructional alteration carried out in dairies, the plans 
and work shall be controlled by an impartial advisor , who is an expert in all matters 
of building plans, the execution of the work and the installation of the dairy equip¬ 
ment in accordance with the terms of the laws and the particular requirements of the 
establishment. 

II. — In studying and erecting plant for production and power transformation, 
the error is frequently committed of attaching excessive importance to purely technical 
problems. In future greater consideration should be given than in the past to the 
point of view of the dairying industry itself, particularly in regard to the operation 
of dairy machines. 

III. — In the study of materials, attention has been limited to the point of view 
of the dairy industry , for example, their influence on the quality of milk and dairy 
products. It is recommended that greater consideration should be given to the tech¬ 
nique of manufacture. 

IV. — For the sale of milk and dairy products , it is advisable to use se 
packings (bottles, etc) so as to facilitate and increase sales and to ensure delivery 
under hygienic conditions. 

V. — Owing to the diversity found at present in the methods followed in the 
different countries for the control and valuation of pasteurization establishments , a 
comparison of these establishments as regard their efficiency is impossible Standard 
methods for testing pasteurization plant are therefore recommended. 

VI. — With a view to an improvement in packing methods and the encourage¬ 
ment of standardization in this field, the International Commission for the study 
of dairy technique is requested to include the following questions in its pro¬ 
gramme: 

(1) to collect and exchange information regarding experiments carried out 
•a ith standardized or other methods of packing ; 

(2) to establish the use of casks , tanks and receptacles for the sale of milk 
and dairy products. 

The proposals and recommendations made by Sections I to IV for special 
commissions for further detailed study will be transmitted by the Congress to the 
Executive Committee of the International Dairy Federation, and subsequently for¬ 
warded to the Commission of Studies for fuller consideration. 

At the concluding meeting of the Congress, it was decided that the Xllth 
International Dairy Congress should be held in Austria in 1940. 


E. Gasser. 
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Agricultural pisciculture. 

With regard to the fiftieth anniversary of the Royal Pisciculture Establishment 
at Brescia (Italy), it is important to draw the farmers' attention to the possibility of 
utilizing fish for multiplication in ponds, pools, irrigations, canals, etc. 

In Italy, agricultural pisciculture has become an important adjunct to rice-fields 
(230,000 ha.), where the carp is bred at little expense. After the closing of the entrance 
apertures and the evacuation of the water by means of wire gauze, 250 to 300 small 
carps (20 to 25 gm.) may be introduced per lia (actual cost 60 to 70 lires per 1000). 

When collected the carp show an average weight of 1000 to 1200 gm and re¬ 
present approximately 200 kg. of fish per ha. (nett profit 250 to 450 lires). 

National inquiry regarding the problem of nutrition in France. 

At the beginning of 1037, a committee eommisioned to carry out a detailed in¬ 
quiry on the problem of nutrition in Prance commenced operations. 

The object of the first part of the inquiry (now practically concluded) was to collect 
the documents necessary for estimating the available food sources of Prance, agricul¬ 
tural production, food imports and exports being taken into account 

The second part ot the inquiry aims at studying as fully as possible French habits 
in the matter of food, in order to rectify the errors, deficiencies and imbalanced nature 
of the system of nutrition among the different social groups 

It will therefore be possible subsequently to consider the methods to be adopted 
in raising the standard of public health by means of an improved alimentary hygiene. 

Such an inquiry may evert a considerable influence of the future trend of agri¬ 
cultural work, chiefly in respect of the relative importance oi the production of the 
different food material obtained by cultivation of the soil 

<;. R 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Brrmond, p , Contribution a I’etude analvtique et pltvsioo-ohimique de l’acidite 
des vius Alger, 1037, 130 pp , tableaux d'auahses et graplnques 

|This work which is the graduation thesis of the A , Professor of Chemistry at the 
Agricultural Institute of Maison Carree (Algiers), is a detailed study on aciditv and 
its role, especially in Algerian wines The mineral, organic acids and bases which 
constitute the acidity of a wine are of considerable importance in the preparation, \ abl¬ 
ation and preservation ot wines. In the usual procedure of analvsis adopted, the total 
aciditv aud volatile acidity are determined, without taking into consideration the 
m die, lactic, succinin aud phosphoric acids which play an important part in the 
aciditv of wines 

Tne first part of this book studies separately the acids and bases contained in 
Algerian wines, and indicates the percentages recorded, methods of dosage and the 


Under this heading are included short synopsis ol books received for review. 
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results of his own experiments. The second section is devoted to the study of the pH 
of wines, of which the A. indicates the importance in the development of the disorders 
affecting wines, u tourne ” and "casse ferrique”. To determine the pH value, the A. 
advocates the use of a quinhydron electrode. Many diagrams show the correlation 
existing between pH values and the tartar index. In conclusion, the A. indicates 
the acidity regulating power of normal, eudemized and " tonmi ” Algerian wines. 

The third part gives complete schedules of the acid and basic substances contained 
in the Algerian wines, in the form of a balance between cations and amions. These 
schedules were established for the first time in respect of French wines following a 
careful analyse; they show a very satisfactory agreement between the total of the 
cations and that of the amions, which proves that the mineral substances and the 
organic acids of wines may be accurately ascertained and that the analytical methods 
now adopted are sufficiently accurate. 

In the third section, the A. applies the laws of mass action and electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation in order to determine the apportionment in free acids and salts of the dif¬ 
ferent organic acids of wines, which method docs not give a direct chemical analysis. 
These observations carried out on a considerable number of samples of authentic 
wines enabled the A. to obtain very important results in particular, according to 
the salified tartaric acid percentage, determined by means of the pH and the amount 
of total tartaric acid, it appears possible to ascertain if a wine is pure, even when 
with the oenological rules usually adopted it is impossible to detect any adulteration. 
In fact, the addition of water or a strong mineral acid to wine causes an appreciable 
decrease in the salified tartaric acid content, which is recognized by the percentage 
of total tartaric acid and by the determination of the H ion concentration 

This work which concludes with an extensive bibliography, will interest all tech¬ 
nicians engaged in wine-producing problems, and also biochemistsj. 

M J. 


Le Congrks de la noix de Grenoble, by M Roy, Impr H. Bailloud, voiron 1037, 

[This volume of 187 pages, comprising numerous illustrations, is the collection of 
zy reports regarding walnut cultivation and industry presented by experts in this 
branch of agriculture at the Congress which was held at Grenoble on 10 and 11 October, 
1936. 

As these reports co\er every aspect in this branch of cultivation, the A has 
succeeded by judicious grouping, in presenting them in such a way that they follow 
each other as chapters in a book, treating this subject in the fullest possible detail. 
Among the principal reports reproduced, mention may be made of the following 

The walnut tree, grafting, and stocks. 

Different methods of propagating the walnut tree. 

Contribution to the chemical study of soils in walnut growing. 

Manganese as a nutrient to the walnut tree. 

The use of oils in protecting fruit cultivations. 

Effective treatment of ring disease. 

Foreign trade in walnuts and the requirements of foreign countries. 

The walnut in therapeutics. 

The abolition of fraudulent practices in the walnut trade 
This book is undoubtedly most useful for those interested in this branch of 
cultivation]. 


D. K. 
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forestry. 

Hauska, L., -Das forsiliche Bauingenierwesen, Band, V. Hartee O. and Winter P, 
Wildbach- und Lawmenverbauung. — Wien und Leipzig Verlag von Carl Gerold s. 
Bohn. - 316 pages, with 287 figures and photographic illustrations in the text. 

[This volume which may be considered as a treatise on the control of torrents and 
the establishment of some means of preventing avalanches, is divided into two parts. 
The first section, written by Mr. Winter, treats of the principles of these subjects and 
gives general indications regarding the necessary operations; the second drawn up by 
Mr. HarTEE deals with the preparing of plans and the execution of control and pre¬ 
ventive operations. 

1 st part — Mr Winter first discusses the characteristics and the causes of the 
formation of torrents and their drift; he subsequently gives general explanations regard¬ 
ing erosion, corrosion and other effects produced on the soil by the action of water, 
avalanches, land sliding, glaciers and ravines A chapter is devoted to the importance 
and necessity of vegetation and an organized working of the lands drained by torren¬ 
tial streams; another chapter deals with the rules affecting the drift of torrents and 
the formation of the dejection cone. A very detailed description follows on the most 
important control operations to be carried out and the cultural and economic measures 
indicated for preventing damage. 

Und part — This section contains \erv detailed information on the practical 
application of the theory expressed in the 1st part of the \olume and in the bibliography 
of many countries regarding the control of torrents Mr. Hartbx in three chapters first 
discusses preliminary proceedings, the establishment ot pro\isional plans, defiuitne 
projects, etc , in another details are given for the execution out of these operations and 
the measures to be taken in order to ensure the durability of the work carried out. 
The final chapter contains a table showing the time, material and number of workers 
required A special chapter gives a long list of forest species, trees, shrubs, and also 
herbaceous plants which are of value in bringing back mountains to their original state, 
an explanation being given of importance and use of each of the spents for this work. 

This volume would be useful not only as a manual for University students in 
advanced schools of forestry, but also for forest technicians and engineers who are 
engaged in the study of this branch of agriculture. 

G L 
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Books, 


Bibliography. 

Fratondorfer, S. von und V. A. SCHAEFER Die Schrifttumsnaclrvveise der Land- 
wirtschaftswissenschaft. Internationale Ubersicht ueber die laufenden Biblio- 
grapbien und Referatblatter auf dem Gesamtgebiet der Landwirtschaft und 
den verwandten Gebieten. Zusammengestellt in der Bibliothek des Interaa- 
tionalen Landwirtschaftsinstitut in Rom. Berlin, P. Parey, 1937. 43 P- ( Be ~ 
richte fiber Landwirtschaft. Neue Folge 131. Sonderheft). 
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General. 

Egypte. MinistEre de i/agriculture. VEgypte agricole. Le Caire, 1937. 


Agricultural Education. 

Association of land-grant colleges and universities. Proceedings. 50th annual 
convention, edited by William L,. Slate. Houston, Texas. 1036. 

Chin Kuo Chun. I/enseignement agricole et rural en Chine. Paris, P. Bossuet, 
^> 37 - 2 3 2 P- 


General Agronomy. 

Akadkmiia naouk S.S.S. R. llonnosefleinie it arpoxtraDis. Tpyau MaftcoH Cecciui, 1935 r 
MocKBa, 1936, 480 p. 

(Science of the Soil and agrarian chemistry]. 

The American fertilizer handbook. 30th year. 1037 Philadelphia, Ware Bros. 
Co., 1937- 


Plant Protection. 

BourgviTS, (» K. BaKTpprta.iB»F,rc 6o*r<MflH pacieioilf. Moeitna, AKnaeMfra iraj k C. C. C. P. 
193b. 339. 

[Bacterial diseases of plants]. 

Braun, H Pflaiizeiihygiene. Richtlinien mid praktische Massnalimen zur Gesunder- 
haltungdes Pflanzen. Berlin, P. Parey, 1937.98 p , (Thaer-Bibliothek, Bd 123) 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Armstrong, S. F British grasses and their employment in agriculture. 3rd ed. Cam¬ 
bridge, University press, 1937. XI, 330 p. 


Tropical and Sub-Tropical Crops. 

Molyneaux, R. The Cotton South and American trade policy. New York, National 
peace conference, 1936. 63 p. (World affairs books, 17). 

Inter nation al cotton statistics. Consumption of cotton for half-year ending 31st 
July 1937. Manchester, 1937. 28 p (International federation of master cotton 
spinners’ manufacturers' associations). 

International tea committee. Report of the International tea committee. 1st 
April 1935 to 31st March 1937. London, Whitehead Morris ltd, [1937]. 
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Horticulture. 

Roda, G. Manuale di floricoltura, 11* ed. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1938 VIII, 356 p. 
(Manual! Hoepli). 

MiTCHOXTRlN, I. V. Htoth inecTHj^ecHTHJieTHHx padoT. (HsRaHHe 4 -e nepecMOTpennoe h flonoa- 
Heanoe pa6oTaBra H. B. Manypnaa aa 1934 r °fl- Mockbs, “ CejiLxoarna ”, 1936). 
LXIV, 492 p. 

[The results of sisty years’ work] 


Forestry. 

BEGUE, L. Contribution k l’dtude de la vegetation foresti&re de la Haute~C6te 
d’Ivoire. Paris, Larose, 1937 127 p (Publications du Comite d’Studes histo- 
riques et scientifiques de l’Afrique occidentale frai^aise Serie B, n° 4) 

INSTITUT INTERNATIONAL d'agriculture Enqu£te intemationale sur la correction 
des torrents et sur la restauration des montagnes en Europe. Rome, [Ch. 
Colombo], 1937 209 p 

Kylie, H R.; G. H Hieronymus CCC forestry ECW enrollee training. Forest 
service, U. S Department of agriculture Washington, Govt print off ,1937. 
335 P-> 

[CCC aa Civilian conservation corps] 

Stebbing, E P The forests of West Africa and the Sahara a study of modem con- 
ditions. London, W & R. Chambers, [1937] viii, 245 p 


Animal Husbandry 

Jahrbuch PVr SchlachT- und Vieiihofe 1934-36 II Bearbeitet von Otto 
Fruhwald. Kirchhain N -L > Brucke-Verlag K Schmersow, 1937 305 -f 31 p, 

LlTTLEWOOD, R W. Livestock of Southern India Madras, Govt press, 1936 xi, 
239 p (Government of Madras) 


Rural Fngmeering 

CONGRE8SO NAZIONALB DELLA MECCANICA AGRARIA Atti del 2° Congresso nazio- 
nale della meccanica agraria. Bologna 17-18 giugno 1935 [Roma, Soc, an. 
Arte della Stamps, 1935] 135 p (Istituto fascista di tecnica e propaganda 
agraria Comitato nazionale della meccanica agraria). 

Telitchko, V. P, Ho icTopii ejieKTpa^iicaini cijiBCbKoro rocno^apeTBa YPCP. Khib, Aica- 
ffeMia nayK YPCP, 1937 I2 7 P* (AKa^eMin nayK YPCC. iHCTMTyT icTopii MaTepiajn>Hoi 
RyjiBTypB). 

[On the study of the electrification of agriculture 111 the Ukrainian SSIL]. 


Agricultural Indmtnes. 

Annuario vinicolo p’It alia 1937-38. i8 a Edizione Milano, «Enotria», [1937]* 
659 p« (Unione italiana vini, Milano) 
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DIFFERENT METHODS EMPLOYED IN THE TECHNIQUE 
OF FRUIT STORAGE 

The progress attained in the storage of fruits and vegetables in an atmos¬ 
phere of carbon dioxide was described in a preceding article (i). 

Besides this process and cold storage, which are universally known and 
adopted, there is another storage technique requiring the use of chemical 
agents, acting either mechanically by checking the respiration exchanges (action 
of fats or waxes) or by destroying the principal pathogenic agents causing the 
different types of rot (action of chemical salts, acids and certain gases) or by 
combining the two operations. 

The object of this article is to describe these different storage processes, 
indicating their relative merits and disadvantages as ascertained by practical 
experience. 

I. — Utilization of borax. 

A brief history of the method will assist in a better comprehension of 
this process. About twelve years ago, Barger and Hawkins (i) examining 
all the investigations into the use of disinfectants for washing citrus fruits, 
reported the value of boric acid and borax solutions in the control of moulds. 
These writers also considered the utilization of permanganate of potash, copper 
sulphate, formalin, soap and hot water, borax soap, etc., and their experiments 
proved very definitely the superior value of boracic acid and borax solutions 
over the other products mentioned: fruits treated with a 3 to 5 per cent, cold 
solution of borax were considerably less susceptible to fungal attack than 
non-treated fruit. During subsequent years, these experiments were repeated 
by many research workers chiefly in the United States of America where in 1933 
the Department of Agriculture at the Orlando laboratories (2) carried out a 
series of experiments which confirmed the results of the work already mentioned, 


(i) The storage of fruits in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. Bulletin of Agricultural Science 
and Practice, No. 7, June, 1937. 

TVs. u Ingl .. 
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and brought further information to light on this subject, inter aii#, that the 
optimum borax concentration was 8 per cent.; however, owing to the poor 
solubility of this salt in cold water, solutions must be heated to obtain this 
concentration. According to this technique, the fruits should be plunged into 
the solution immediately following their arrival at packing and dispatch pre- 
mises, that is, before noxious fungi have become too firmly attached to the 
fruit; consequently any delay renders the treatment less effective. The tem¬ 
perature should be from 38 to 43 0 C in order to maintain the borax in solution; 
at lower temperatures this salt crystallizes out rapidly. The duration of the 
immersion does not appear to be important, as a period of immersion from 
4 to 5 seconds appears to be as effective as a period of 4 to 5 minutes; by 
allowing the fruit to dry slowly, a fine film of borax is deposited on the peel, 
and the treatment is even more efficacious (3), the spores of the different 
fungi causing rotting would be destroyed: particularly those of Dtplodia nata- 
lensis , Diaporthe citri, Penicillium digitatnm and 1 \ italicum. 

While refrigeration is only effective during the transport of the fruit, the 
borax treatment, if properly carried out, delays the decay of the fruit not only 
at the packing warehouse but also during the period normally required for 
the distribution of the product, retail selling and consumption. 

In consequence of these experiments, a considerable number of wholesale 
fruit distributing firms - especially of citrus fruits in Florida - established 
apparatus for borax treatment on their unloading platforms, and have obtained 
very appreciable profits; the method is not always easily carried out, and even 
occasionally, owing to want of organization, involves extra expense not com¬ 
pensating the advantages obtained, it is necessary to heat the solution and 
maintain it at a suitable temperature in order to prevent crystallization of the 
borax on the sides of the vat and the tubing. This crystallization of the bora\ 
on lowering of the temperature is a disadvantage as it is very difficult to re¬ 
dissolve this salt on renewing operations. It was also observed that heating 
was detrimental to fruit and often even had an adverse effect on quality. 

In order to solve the problem, the Orlando Government Laboratories carried 
out in collaboration with the Florida Citrus Exchange a series of experiment^ 
on different borates having a degree of solubility in cold water higher than 
that of borax and chiefly alkaline borates which dissolve easily in cold water, 
their high cost, however, had till then prevented their commezcial utilization 

Taking into consideration, the economic aspect of the question, the American 
Potash and Chemical Corporation undertook a series of experiments which 
resulted in a new product entirely equivalent to borax in respect of fungicidal 
properties, and superior to the latter as regards solubility in cold water. This 
product is sold in Florida under the name of “ metbor its main constituent 
is sodium metaborate obtained from borax; it is rapidly and entirely soluble 
in cold water at concentrations even higher than those necessary to obtain the 
equivalent of an 8 per cent, borax solution. As all the experiments have 
proved, it is the boric oxide contained in borax or in other compounds with 
a borax basis which is the principal protective factor against rotting; cold solu¬ 
tions of u metbor ” containing a quantity of boric oxide equivalent to 8 per cent. 
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of borax, were found to be quite as effective as hot solutions of borax; conse¬ 
quently, this product eliminates the necessity of heating; the mixing of the 
solutions in the vats is carried out easily and rapidly. The odour of the 
solution does not change even after a long period of utilization. “ Metbor " 
is also a very effective cleansing agent, and its use in the vat enables the 
fruits to be both cleaned and protected against disease. 

The advantages of the borax treatment are however, not yet universally 
acknowledged. C. W. Wardlaw (4) .reviewing the different experiments made 
with a view to prolonging the storage duration of fruits, points out that the use 
of borax may have a detrimental action and in citrus fruits cause a character¬ 
istic brown blemishing at the peduncle. In the particular instance of grape¬ 
fruit, it has been demonstrated that the borax treatment not only fails to control 
Penicillium but clearly increases the susceptibility of the fruit to rotting caused 
by other fungi as Botrvodiplodia theobromae and Colletotrichum gloeo^ponoides. 
In addition, this treatment would cause increased loss in weight, and wrinkling 
of the skin especially round the button end, leading to very marked blemishing 
at this point: these blemishes which are slight at first, w'ould extend during 
storage and end by covering half of the surface of the fruit 

It would be advisable, therefore, before utilizing this storage process on a 
commercial scale, to make preliminary tests, as all fruits do not react in the 
same advantageous manner to boiax. 

Experiments carried out in New' Zealand and Finland on the disease of 
apples known as “ internal cork ” and on the causes of this disease deficiency 
of the soil and consequently of the fruits in secondary catalytic elements, 
boron in particular - suggest that the use of this product in the form of sodium 
borate or boiic acid may be of value in the storage of apples 

2, - Utilization of volatile substances, iodine in particular. 

This important storage method was studied in England by R. G. Tomkins, 
of the Cambridge Low' Temperature Station ((>). It consists in wrapping the 
fruits in paper impregnated with volatile substances, the vapour emanating 
from which will prevent the growth of organisms causing rotting These sub¬ 
stances should be sufficiently volatile to diffuse thiough the papci and not too 
volatile to allow of a slow diffusion Present in small quantities this substance 
should pi event the development of moulds without damaging the fruit, without 
accelerating the maturation process 01 dissolving in the juice of the fruits which 
would acquire a characteristic taste; in addition, they should not render the 
fruit toxic. 

It is easy to obtain substances which fulfil some of these conditions, but 
the difficulty arises in finding a satisfactory product from every aspect 

Numerous products have been tried by Tomkins both from the point 
of view’ of their action on fungi as Tnchodcrma viridc or Penicillium digital um 
and of their effect on different fruits (7). In order to determine moie fully 
the action on flavour, the fruits treated were stored for a few da vs at a warm 
temperature. The following results were obtained. 


Tec . 11 Ingl. 
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Wrappers impregnated with essential oils are unsuitable as these oils are 
too volatile, and some of them have an injurious effect on the fruits; wraps 
containing benzoates do not exercise any action on rotting; those impregnated 
with diphenyl damage bananas and apples, and impart a characteristic odour 
to oranges, which, however, disappears after exposure to air for a few days; 
on the other hand, in the case of oranges, this product would have the advan¬ 
tage of decidedly checking the growth of moulds. The only product of real 
value was found to be iodine. In the following chapter are given the technique 
of this method and the cases where the utilization of this product was found 
to be successful. 


Storage technique using the iodine process. 

The process is extremely simple as it consists iti wrapping the fruit in 
paper impregnated with iodine. These wiuppers are prepared by immersing 
the paper in a solution of 12.7 grams of iodine, 10.0 gm. of potassium iodide, 
200 cm 3 of water and 800 cm* of rectified spirit. After this soaking, the paper 
is left to dry at ordinary temperature. Sheets of paper o 25 m' contain approxi¬ 
mately 30 mgm. of free iodine. 


Action on the different fruits. 

R. 0 . Tomkins (8) experimented with this process in the storage of the 
following fruits* grapes, oranges, tomatoes, plums, peaches and apples. The 
following results were obtained: 

Grapes: The grapes thus treated were less tapidlv attacked than those 
wrapped in lion-impregnated paper. In Table I are given the comparative 
data collected at various temperatures* 


Table I. - Effect of iodine wraps on the growth of grape moulds. 


Temperature (°C) 


\2 


iS 


5 


Type of wrap 


Number of days elapsed before mould appeared on the tjrape 


Plain wiaps.| 4 5 5 

Iodine Wraps.j <> 15 11 


5 II TO 

19 28 40 


The influence of iodine consequently is very considerable, as with the 
employment of iodine wraps at average temperatures, storage life is two to 
three times longer than when plain wrappers are adopted. 

The writer also ascertained the quantity of iodine adbsorbed by the grapes 
during storage by this method; this quantity may amount to 73.3 mgm. per kg. 
of grapes stored over a period of 20 days at a temperature of 20° C. The 
rate of absorption naturally varies according to temperature, variety, storage 
period, proportion of stalk in the bunch as iodine is absorbed much more rapidly 
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by the stalks than by the grapes. Exposure to air causes practically no 
decrease in the quantity of iodine absorbed. 

Tomatoes: Following 54 days of storage by this method, the tomatoes 
were only slightly attacked by moulds, while the majority of the fruits in plain 
wrappers had rotted At a temperature of 15 0 C, the ratio of rotting was 2 
(iodine wraps) to 8 (plain wraps). As the separate wrapping of each fruit is 
a very long process, the writer suggests that these wraps could be advantage¬ 
ously substituted by cork shavings impregnated with iodine 

The results obtained according to temperature in tomato storage are given 
in the following table: 

Table II. Effect oi iodine wraps on the growth of moulds on tomatoes 

Temperature (°C) 

Type of wrapper 

Pla<n wraps 
Iodine wraps 

Plums and peaches - The brown rotting of plums and peaches was checked 
by this treatment, unfortunate!} it is not suitable for certain varieties of these 
fiuits, as they do not ripen normally and the flesh may even turn brown’ conse¬ 
quent!} , the utilization of iodine wraps in the storage of these fruits is only advis¬ 
able for certain varieties and for fruits harvested when completely ripe 

.1 pplcs — In these experiments, before wrapping the apples m iodized 
paper, the fiuits weie intentionally bruised and contaminated with the spores of 
Pcniulhum expansion (gieen mould of widespread occurrence causing rotting in 
storage) The ptocess was found to be veiy effective in preventing the develop¬ 
ment of this inoculated mould However, 111 some varieties, a very decided 
brown blemishing of the skin and a more rapid ripening is observed The fact 
that the method appears unsuitable for the storage of certain varieties indicates 
that furthei experimental woik is necessaiy before recommending it for general use 
Consequently, by means of iodine it is possible to check the rotting of certain 
fruits without damaging them, as this substance has a specific action 011 the 
moulds and not on the fiuits However, it is also possible that its efficacit\ is due 
to the fact that it has the property of checking germination and growth of the 
fungus; iodine delays the germination of the spores b\ conskleiabh piolonging 
the period of the appearance of the germination ducts and reducing their rate of 
elongation This substance also binders the germination of the spoies, at much 
lower concentrations than are required for checking the growth of colonies already 
established' iodine is therefore much more effective against spores and \oung 
mvedia than against fully developed mycelia; a very small amount will be suffi¬ 
cient to arrest the growth of the young elements without damaging the tissues of 
the ripe fruits. 


zo 15 10 5 

Number of days elapsed before 50 per cent of the fruits 
were attacked by mould 

3 * 38 44 

54 72 ^ 88 88 
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It is also known that some fruits liberate ethylene at a certain stage in ripen¬ 
ing, and that this gas contributes to the maturation of the fruits. It was thought 
that iodine would prevent the production of this gas, and consequently delay 
ripening. The utilization of iodine still shows some disadvantages, chiefly the 
yellow staining of the packing material. According to C. W. Warduaw (9) iodine 
vapours would exercice a harmful influence on the tissues and would tend 
to weaken resistance to noxious organisms when these had invaded the 
tissues. 

Thus, in respect of Trinidad grape fruit, if an interval of five days is allowed 
to elapse between harvesting and packing, the utilization of iodine wraps in 
this latter operation causes a definite increase in losses through rotting. Finally 
the iodine contained in the wrappers often removes the fruit odour which 
pervades the warehouses, without, however, affecting the odom or flavour of 
the fruit itself. 

The use of iodine wraps for the prevention of rotting in fruits during storage, 
as advocated by Tomkins, is of considerable practical value and has been widely 
advertized. It may be definitely affirmed that iodine vapour diminishes fungus 
growth; however, certain precautions should be taken before employing this 
method, precautions in respect of the double action exercized b} r iodine on the 
fruits; decrease in the activity of the spores and superficial niycelia, harmful effect 
on the tissues of the plant which become less resistant to invading organisms. 
When the pathogenic agents are only superficial, the iodine wraps will effect a 
definite action; if the infection is already latent, these wiappers will only increase 
loss through rotting. Consequently, it is necessary to study each paiticular 
instance fully before applying this method 011 a commercial scale. 

Storage of fruits by means of certain special gases. 

In this chapter, no mention will be made of storage in an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide, as this method was treated in detail in a preceding article (see the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice, No. 7, June, 1937) F ar ~ 
ticular reference will be made to some new methods of gas-storage, which weie 
more or less successfully tested in different countries. 

Storage by means of ozone. 

From the time it was found possible to produce this gas industrially, its 
advantageous action on the storage of perishable food products was soon observed, 
especially in association with chilling. It is known that with a concentration of 
3 nigiu per cubic metre of air, the microbes occurring in the store room and lying 
exposed on the surface of any object, are destroyed in 3 to 4 hours. As a natural 
consequence, attempts were made to also utilize this gas for the storage of fruits. 
H. Keszuck (10) in Switzerland made the following experiment of which the re¬ 
sults are worth reporting: The A. submitted 10 lots of apples, of 30 to 40 kgs. 
each, to the action of ozone for 2 houxs every day; the temperature was maintained 
at 0 ° C., the atmosphere contained 70-73 per cent humidity. The results obtained 
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for the greater part showed that the treatment was advantageous, and indicated 
that ozone brings about a considerable reduction in «breakdown » due to crypto- 
gamic infection. Ozone appears not only to check the vegetative growth of the 
fungus, but also the formation of spores. If ozone thus appears to exercize a 
definite action on the growth of the destructive agents of fruits, of cryptogamic 
origin, and consequently act as a preservative, it has also been definitely ascertained 
that in certain cases it contributes to a more rapid maturation as observed in the 
experiments carried out by R. Gane on bananas (n), according to which tests,, 
the rate of liberation of C0 2 from the fruits in an atmosphere containing ozone, 
would be higher than that of bananas stored in ordinary air. 

In Germany, Dr. Bease-Gera (12) working on the same subject, observed 
that fruits and vegetables kept in ozonized air maintained a greater firmness and 
superficial freshness. It appears that still better results may be obtained by 
utilizing this gas together with dry ice: however, this method remains to be 
studied. The same writer indicates that to date, the high cost of ozonizer 
apparatus has prevented any widespread utilization, consequently, the economic 
aspect has to be considered, and it would be necessary to produce small eco¬ 
nomic apparatus, attached to ventilators, and with a sufficient capacity for fair¬ 
sized storage chambers. 

Storage by means of sulphur dioxide. 

Experiments were successfully carried out with this gas in the storage of 
table grapes bv K. Carrttcre and M. Bose (13). The object of the experiments 
carried out by the writers was to reduce withering of the bunches caused by 
loss of water; it is necessary, therefore 1o maintain a sufficiently moist atmosphere 
at the same time preventing the growth of moulds by a continuous liberation 
of sulphur dioxide. The problem to be solved consisted in ascertaining the 
quantity of this product required for prevention of development of moulds, 
without transmitting an unpleasant flavour to the fruits. In the experiment, the* 
" seivant *' variety of grape was used; the grapes were harvested in October 
and examined a the end of January. Experiments showed that medium-sized 
bunches kept longest. The bunches of grapes were first suspended by wire in 
a store-room containing cupboards, the use of which will be indicated furthei on. 
Sulphur dioxide was then sprayed into the store-room in order to destroy any 
mould microbes present, care being taken not to direct the spray jet into the 
bunches of grapes; the grapes were left in this atmosphere for a period of 48 hours, 
the store-room was then aired for 5 hours. During the following 7 or 8 days, 
all bunches showing signs of mould were removed. The cupboards mentioned 
above w^ere provided wdtli shelves and hooks on which the bunches of grapes w ere 
suspended. The shelves and hooks w r ere previously brushed and washed with a 
solution of commercial sodium bisulphite, at 35 0 Baume, diluted in 5 litres of 
water; on the lower shelf of two of the three cupboards utilized two bow Is contain¬ 
ing this solution were placed. After 15 days, one of these bowls was removed 
in each of the two cupboards and in one cupboard w r as replaced by a basin of 
water on the top shelf. The grapes were examined several months later, and the 
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following results were observed: in the cupboard containing the solution and the 
bowl of water, the grapes were found to be in excellent condition: loss in mois¬ 
ture only amounted to 16 per cent.; in the cupboard containing the solution but 
not the water, the results were not so satisfactory; loss in water was 22 per cent. 
In the control cupboard, the loss in water equalled 27 per cent, and the grapes 
were in a poor state. In every case, the grape stalks had become dry. 

Utilization of nitrogen peroxide. 

The use of this substance is reported by R. G. Tomkins (14). It is known 
that nitrites check the growth of micro-organisms, and attempts have been made 
to prevent the rotting of fruits by diffusing nitrous acid vapour in the atmosphere 
surrounding stored fruit. 

In the preliminary experiments, at regular intervals, nitrous acid (or rather 
the nitrogen oxides obtained from this acid) were liberated in a dryer containing 
the fruit. The liberation of this gas was obtained by pouring a solution of sodium 
nitrite into the strong acid. Experiments were first carried out on bananas; 
although rotting was not checked, on the other hand it was observed that at a 
concentration of 1 m 120, nitrogen peroxide delayed the change of colouring of 
the fiuits - from green to yellow - without causing any apparent damage. 
This action of nitrogen peroxide does not appear to occur in all fruits, as for, 
example, not in tomatoes. 

At a concentration of one in .six hundred, nitrogen peroxide checked the 
growth of Rhizopus on plutns; at concentration higher than 1 in 120, ripening 
was slightly dela} r ed, but lesions appeared and the flavour became unpleasant. 

Utilization of carbon monoxide. 

In 1935, P. W. Zimmerman (15) studied the anaesthetic properties of carbon 
monoxide and other gases in relation to plant life His experiments confirm¬ 
ed the results obtained in 1933 by A, K. Hitchcock and other research 
workers (t 6), i. e. that carbon monoxide prevents the growth and diminishes the 
sensibility of plants to external influences; it is consequently an anaesthetic, the 
properties of which have not failed to arouse the interest of research workers. 
It is not possible to describe all the experiments attempted in the storage of 
fruits by this gas, and mention will only be made of the exhibition held by the 
Royal Horticultural Society London (17) in April, 1934, where one stand display¬ 
ed apples which had been stored in an atmosphere of carbon monoxide: the 
appeaiance and flavour w r ere perfect, and superior to cold storage apples. 

Fruit storage by means of fatty substances. 

C. W. Wardlaw and E. R. Leonard (18) in the journal of the Imperial 
College of Tropical, Agriculture, Trinidad (March, 1935) described the results of 
the experiments which they had carried out on the utilization of vaseline and 
similar substances for the purpose of delaying maturation in avocados. Among 
the fruits treated, some were wrapped in oiled paper; others in oiled paper plus 
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a coating of vaseline; others were carefully covered with vaseline only. Storage 
temperature was 21 0 C. On measuring the C 0 2 liberated from the fruits thus 
treated, the writers found that the rate of CCh freed was only effectively reduced 
in fruits coated with vaseline. The results obtained are shown in the following 
table: 


Table III. — Comparative evolution of C 0 2 accumulated 
in the driers over a period of 24 hours . 


Treatment 


Percentage of 

CO, liberated the 


1 si day 

2 nd day 

! 

| 5th day 

8th day 

Control. 

6.2 

6.2 

1 

i 

16.4 

Creased paper. 



! 

; 

Oiled paper plus vaseline. 

5-9 

— 

“1 

1 

- 

Vaseline onlv. 

! 

i 28 

3-3 

4 - 1 

2.1 


With the exception of the fruits coated with vaseline, ripening took place 
in the normal period, so that on the eighth day, the fruits stored when still 
hard and green, had taken on a ripe colour and had become soft. On the 
other hand, the fruits covered with vaseline were still hard and practically 
green. However, the fruits thus treated often showed markings similar to 
brown blemishing observed in storage in a gaseous atmosphere. It may be 
that the reduction in the gaseous interchange - O, and C 0 2 - due to the vaseline 
is too great, and that the blemishing is caused by an excessive accumulation 
of CO, inside the fruit. However, it is possible that this substance may be 
suitable for the storage of fruits not so soft as avocados. 

In order not to reduce gaseous interchange too far, the same writers con¬ 
sidered other substances which do not form so air-tight a surface on the fruits. 
Mention may be made of mixtures of vaseline and bees’ wax, vaseline and cocoa 
butter, hard paraffin dissolved in liquid paraffin, a mixture of vaseline and 
linseed oil. These different substances separately or mixed gave results similar 
to those mentioned above; it is probable, however, that coating products will be 
obtained having a sufficient degree of permeability to oxygen and carbon dioxide. 

It appears, however, that with other fruits, in experiments cairied out in 
United States of America and elsewhere, better results were obtained by using 
emulsified waxes. The Food Machinery Corporation, Dunedin, Florida, has 
developed a new treatment and placed on sale a wax which appears to give 
every satisfaction in this respect in the storage of citrus fruits; this method 
known as the O. K. Mould Inhibiting Frocess (19) is applied a.s follows: 

The preservative agent is an emulsion of wax containing an anticrypto- 
gamic product, of which the surface tension is naturally knv, and consequently 
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it is possible to treat the fruit with a cold solution. It is not necessary to 
lower the surface tension by heating. This low surface tension has the consider¬ 
able advantage of effecting a uniform coating of the fruit, which is covered 
with a thin film of the wax, without the formation of bubbles. Drying, con¬ 
sequently, is rapid. Through this wax coating, it is possible by means of brush¬ 
ing, to give the fruits a better gloss. Treatment is effected as the fruits pass 
into the washer; it is successfully employed in the storage of oranges, grape¬ 
fruits and tangerines in Florida. 

The Florida Brogdex Distributors, Inc. of Dunedin, Florida, has also, 
marketed a product called « Brogdex » (19) effective in the control of mould 
and of withering during transport and storage. This product is very popular 
in Florida, owing to its efficacy and the new method of application: it is evi¬ 
dently prepared from a basis of wax, the wax is melted and passed under 
pressure through an atomizer; in this way, a waxy spray is obtained in which 
the fruit is polished at the same time. With this process it is possible to obtain 
a uniform wax coating of the fruit without unduly blocking the pores of the 
skin of the fruit through which the fruit must breathe to keep alive. 

In the utilization of wax in citrus fruits, however, preliminary experiments 
are necessary in each country; as, if this method is advantageous in one, it might 
be unsuitable in another, thus in Australia (4) this process was of no use in 
the storage of Navel oranges; though the appearance is improved, on the other 
hand, the storage life of the fruit seems to be reduced. 

Still in respect of citrus fruits, another treatment giving satisfactory lesults 
is that advocated by F. T. Adriano (20) and which consists in dipping the 
fruits in a 4 per cent, borax solution, drying and finalh coating them with 
paraffin. 

The treatment of pears and apples with waxv maleiialsis also ver\ wide¬ 
spread, chiefly in TT. S. A. where this method is esteemed because of the value 
of the wax in improving the appearance of the fruit, reducing loss by weight 
and brown blemishing through withering, a defect occurring especially when 
the storage period is prolonged. However, this treatment has not ahvavs a 
favourable effect on all varieties of apples and pears. R. M. Smock (21) 
reports that in certain pears treated bv this method, the yellow colouring of 
the skin did not appear and the flesh acquired a characteristic alcoholic flavour: 
unless the wax is removed before the anaerobic respiration becomes too pro¬ 
longed, this process does not appear to be suitable for commercial use in respect 
of all varieties of pears, preliminary experiments are necessary before proceeding to 
adopt this process on a huge scale It seems to be more suitable for apple storage. 

The utilization of ammonium bicarbonate in storage. 

Tomkins and Trout (22) recently suggested the use of ammonium salts 
as a means of reducing the losses due to green mould in citrus (with the use 
of these salts the atmosphere surrounding the fruits becomes charged with am¬ 
monia). These workers have established that it is possible to control success¬ 
fully P. digitatum with the use of ammonium bicarbonate; on the other hand, 
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this method has the very considerable disadvantage of causing blemishes on the 
skin of the fruit, which would prevent its utilization on a commercial scale. 

A. Grasovsky and M. Shiff (23) in 1932-34, had obtained slightly different 
and more favourable results These research workers studied the value of this 
chemical product in the storage of oranges, and tested its efficacy in the 
control of rotting. They applied this salt in three different ways. (1) in the 
form of crystals placed between the fruit and the paper wrap; (2) sprinkled 
between the layers of fruit wrapped in paper; (3) scattered outside the cases. 
The following results were obtained: ammonium bicarbonate prolongs the storage 
life of sound oranges, cut or bruised oranges, and oranges inoculated with 
moulds. This salt also prevents the spread of these moulds and the rotting 
due to Dtplodta. Ammonium bicarbonate, however, promotes the development 
of rotting in the core, but its action on moulds largely compensates this dis¬ 
advantage. 

Storage by other chemical products. 

Among the other chemical products more or less successfully employed in 
the storage of fruits, mention may be made of the following. 

Formalin* Reichert and Littauer (24) have attempted to treat fruits 
with formaldehyde gas, the treatment, however, did not give successful results. 
Substances such as caustic soda, sodium carbonate, sodium bicarbonate at 
3 per cent, sodium silicates, sodium hypochlorite and various other preparations 
or soaps \\ ere tested with more or less successful results, at different temperatures, 
in order to prolong the storage life of fruits by delaying the action of crypto- 
gamic agents. Young and Read (25) obtained good results by treating Aus- 
tiahan Navel and Valencia oranges with a 5 per cent, solution of sodium 
bicarbonate at a temperature of 43 to 45°-C for a period of 8 minutes; sub¬ 
sequently spraying with paraffin and finally wrapping the fruits in sulphited 
paper. Salicylic acid was also found to give good results. 

The effect of caustic soda appears to be even more effective, as seen from 
the following table in which data are given in respect of different solutions: 


Table IV. — Losses observed in 25 specimens of oranges , 
inoculated and dipped in various solutions (26) 



Solutions 



Eoss °, after 




11 days 

18 days 

| 24 da>s 


Water . . 




1 

88 

100 


Sodium carbonate (10 %) . . . 



20 

7 - 

84 

Sodium bicarbonate (5 %) . . 



0 

48 

70 

Caustic soda 

(2 %) . 



4 

8 

12 

» 

(1 %) . 

...... 


IO 

i° j 

44 

» > 

(1 %) . 



0 

20 

44 

» » 

(I %) . 



76 

88 

92 

Borax (5 %) 




0 

0 

10 

‘.. 
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The advantageous effect of caustic soda appears even more definite in the 
following table: 


Table V. — Effect of soaking oranges in a i per cent, solution of caustic soda 
on the development of green mould (26): 


Treatment 

% per ease of spoilt oranges 

7 days 

14 days 

i Bruised and inoculated . . .. 

42 i 

5 f) 

Not soaked j jj TU f se< j and not inoculated. 

7 

27 

Dipped for t to 2 minutes in a 1 % ^ Bruised and not inoculated . 

7 

30 

solution of caustic soda. j Bruised and inoculated . . 

0 1 

1 

2 


Mention has also been made of sodium silicate. However, I). H. Rose 
and LlTZ (27) report that the soaking of pears in weak solutions of sodium 
silicate or sodium hydroxide leads to the formation of blemishes on the sur¬ 
face of the fruit, which markings, however, may be removed by immersing 
the fruits for an hour in a r per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid. 

Another important process in fruit storage is that given by L. W. Til¬ 
ler (28) and which ha v s been successfully adopted in the storage of pears. 
This method consists in wrapping the fruits with paper impregnated with 
5.1 per cent, of dry copper sulphate. It would appear to prevent infection by 
1 Botrytis very effectively. 

Conclusion. 

Such briefly reviewed are the experiments and results obtained to date 
in the study of the different methods of fruit storage by means of chemical 
substances. As has been noted, the principal object in fruit storage is to pre¬ 
vent the development of pathogenic agents which cause lotting; numerous 
chemical products are utilized; chemicals exercising a definite action on the 
flora existing on the surface of the fruits are easily found; but it is very difficult 
to obtain products which do not have supplementary harmful effects on the 
fruit, effects most frequently taking the form of asphyxia by excessive checking 
of respiration, and the communication of an unpleasant flavour owing to the 
protective agent filtering through to the interior of the fruit. In addition, 
the value of these storage methods varies very considerably from one country 
to another; this value is also influenced by a considerable number of factors 
(degree of ripeness of the fruit, variety, conditions under which the experiment 
was carried out, etc.) so that before adopting or rejecting a prion a certain 
method it will be necessary to effect further research work. In this article, 
an endeavour has been made to point out that the field of this research work 
was very extensive and that the results already obtained have led to many 
valuable solutions of the problem of fruit storage. 


D. Kaltenbach, 
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THE EXTENT AND ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF BOVINE 
BRUCELLOSIS AND TUBERCULOSIS IN ESTONIA (i). 

In Estonia, as in other countries where stock-breeding is much developed, 
brucellosis and tuberculosis are the principal infectious diseases affecting cattle. 
Although these two contagious diseases are not so prevalent in Estonia as in 
the majority of states in western Europe, they are none the less of consider¬ 
able economic importance. The control of these two diseases has been for some 
time past one of the main objects of Estonian State veterinary hygiene, with 
the result that there has been a continual decline in their prevalence. 

Of the two diseases, brucellosis is not so widespread in Estonia as was 
till lately supposed. Formerly the percentage of infected cows was, for want 
of definite information, estimated at as much as 7 per cent., but since it has 
been made compulsory to report all cases of brucellosis to the Veterinary Ad¬ 
ministration, the data obtained during the years 1932 to 1936 show that the 
disease was identified in approximately 100 stables only, with 1,300 head of 
cattle affected. It should be noted however, that up to 1936, it had not 
been possible to discover every case of infection. 

As, however, only the smaller stables are likely to have been overlooked in 
the returns, the figures already established would not be appreciably modified. 

By calculating for the year 1936 a total of 2,000 head of infected cattle, 
this figure would even then correspond at most to 0.28 per cent, of the total 
head of cattle. 

It is exceedingly difficult to estimate the loss to the national economy 
caused by brucellosis, in view of the fact that the loss in calves, decline in 
milk production, in consequence of the infection of the udder and abortion, 
decrease in the selling value of milk on the town markets, frequent occurrence 
of sterility, fall in value of the animal for breeding purposes, etc., all repre¬ 
sent losses which for the greater part may only be determined with consider¬ 
able difficulty and uncertainty. 

According to the detailed studies of L,aja (1929-1932), Ridala (1933) and 
Karlson (1936), the decrease in milk production due to infection of the udder 
and abortion may be estimated at approximately 25 per cent. For 2,000 in¬ 
fected cows, the loss in milk would correspond to approximately 1.3 million 
litres per annum, or calculated on a money basis, 78,000 Estonian crowns. 
With regard to the sale of milk in the towns, further losses have to be reckoned 
owing to the decrease in quality of the milk, as in consequence of the law 
regulating these sales, milk obtained from infected stables may not be placed 
on the market as tested milk and as milk for children. The losses in calves 
due to abortion may be estimated at approximately 3,000 crowns. It should 
also be taken into account that farmers with infected stock encounter consider- 


(1) The Intel national Institute of Agile ill ture will publish in this Bulletin a series of articles 
dealing with the present importance oi bovine tuberculosis and contagious abortion in the different 
countries. 
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able difficulties with regard to the sale of their animals, with the exception of 
those intended for slaughter, as in consequence of the regulations relating to 
tuberculosis control, the sale of cattle from infected to non-infected stock 
farms is prohibited. Only breeding calves may, under certain conditions, be 
delivered to these non-infected stock-farms. According to the new measure 
relating to stock breeding centres (published on 28 January, 1936), the regis¬ 
tration in the list of breeding centres of herds infected with brucellosis is 
prohibited, even if the herd in question fully corresponds, in respect of breed 
and other qualifications, with the requirements laid down. 

With regard to the transmission of brucellosis to man, isolated cases of 
infection and disease have been reported, and are moreover not excessively 
infrequent. According to a report of Schlossmann, out of the 1,245 specimens 
of blood examined at the Bacteriological Institute of the Tartu University 
during the years 1928-1930, 57, or 4.5 per cent., showed a positive agglutinization 
reaction. In 8 cases, clinical determination of the disease was impracticable. 
Further cases of infection occurred during the subsequent years; for some of the 
patients the contagion due to Brucella abortus had certainly occurred in con¬ 
sequence of contact with diseased animals. In the majority of cases, the proba¬ 
bility is that infection is due to consumption of milk containing brucellae. 
The analyses carried out in 1930 by Roots, Finer, and Nei on 57 samples of 
milk obtained from the Tartu market, of which 8.87 per cent, were found to 
contain brucellae , show that the milk placed on Estonian markets for urban 
distribution for some years past held a fairly high proportion of brucellae abor¬ 
tus. In 1932, Ripala proved that 7.6 per cent, of 368 samples of milk sold 
by measure and a minimum of 85.7 per cent, of the samples of bottled milk 
analysed at Tartu contained brucellae abortus. In consequence of the control 
measures undertaken during the past 3 or 4 years against brucellosis, the 
occurrence of brucellae abortus in milk supplied to the town markets has con¬ 
siderably diminished. 

For the purpose of regulating the control of brucellosis, legislative meas¬ 
ures were taken in Estonia in 1932, renewed in 1934 and adapted to the 
preseut position. According to these regulations, owners of cattle are required 
to notify the district veterinary surgeons if the presence of brucellosis is 
suspected. Following on this notification, a bacteriological and serological 
veterinary examination must be carried out on the suspected farm. If the 
suspicion is confirmed, the veterinary surgeon must inspect the infected stock- 
farm, warning notices must be posted on all shed doors, and all animals over 
one year, attacked by brucellosis, must receive a special ear mark. Cons, 
bulls, and cows in calf coming from stock-farms infected with brucellosis may 
be sold only for slaughter and utilization of the meat, or else to other infected 
stock-farms. The calves may be sold to stock-farms free from brucellosis after 
having attained their fifth week, that is, when all the first molars of the lower 
jaw are cut, an indication which determines tlieir age. Cattle from infected 
herds must not be sent to shows or markets, and must be kept off common 
grazing grounds. The cows should not be served by bulls from other farms, in 
the same way as the bulls of the infected farm may not be utilized for serving 
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cows on other farms. This regulation also includes provisions relative to stab¬ 
ling quarters for calving, the presence of visitors in the sheds, disinfection and 
also the import of cattle from abroad. 

In respect of the import of each animal, a certificate issued by the State 
veterinary surgeon of the exporting country is required, testifying that the said 
animal is free from brucellosis and that it originates from a stock farm where 
for a period of at least a year, no case of brucellosis has been verified. With 
regard to all imported cattle, with the exception of the animals forwarded direct 
to the abattoirs, specimens of blood are taken and the animals in question are 
maintained in quarantine until the analyses of the blood have given definitive 
results. 

In accordance with the measures of 1932, the veterinary Administration 
has given free advice and assistance in respect of blood samples, laboratory 
analyses, etc. to all cattle owners who are prepared to undertake a systematic 
control of brucellosis, and have voluntarily signed a contract to this effect with 
the district veterinary surgeon. 

In order to secure a more vigorous and effective control of the chronic 
and contagious diseases of cattle, such as brucellosis and tuberculosis, in 1935 
specialized veterinary surgeons were engaged. 

Several considerations dictated this supplementing of the district and official 
veterinary surgeons by others specialised for these diseases; it is thought: 
(1) that it will be possible with the assistance of these specialised workers 
to effect a certain education of all concerned tending to the general prevention 
and control of these cattle diseases; (2) that these specialists in the course of 
their periodical visits and inspections, made either on tlieir own initiative or by 
request, may be able to interest cattle owners in the control of brucellosis and 
tuberculosis, and to suggest methods and, as required, make medical examin¬ 
ations; (3) that, in this way, the attention of stock-breeding organisations and 
of the large animal husbandry stations may be drawn to the basic importance 
of such prevention and control, to a much greater degree than heretofore. 

The effect of propaganda work 011 a wider basis and of the practical 
working out of control methods has been reinforced by the opportunities which 
offer for the sale of non-infected cattle abroad and by the entry into force 
of the milk law - of special interest to fanners situated near the towns. By 
all these means a growing interest has been stimulated in the control of con¬ 
tagious diseases. 

During the past fouj years, many stock-farms undertook on their own 
initiative, the control of brucellosis and in the majority of cases, have checked 
the occurrence of this disease by means of elimination. 

Tlie financial resources of the stock owners, however, appeared to be 
inadequate to a sufficiently extensive voluntary campaign of control, and in 
some cases little 01 no interest was shown. On the other hand, it was satisfac¬ 
torily ascertained that the number of farms and animals affected was no longer 
so large as to make it impracticable to stamp out brucellosis by means of 
control measures organised and subsidised by the State, and within a reasonably 
.short time. With this object, the law relating to contagious diseases was modi- 
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fied in 1936, and from that time, the State takes complete charge of the control 
of brucellosis, buying or disposing of infected cattle and paying the live weight 
price of the meat according to the official daily rates. There are also supple¬ 
mentary payments for milk production and breed qualities, when these factors 
exceed certain established limits. The details of this new regulation in regard 
to investigation of infected farms, the organization of laboratory work, the 
disinfection of stabling quarters, valuation of animals to be removed, enforcement 
of preventive and other measures on the stock farms, etc. are all prescribed in 
full by the Veterinary Administration. 

Since the animals purchased from stock from which disease is being elimin¬ 
ated, or those removed because affected with brucellosis, are sold to the abat¬ 
toirs, the money set aside for the control of brucellosis may circulate many times 
before the fund is exhausted. 

The control measures carried out by the vState in respect of brucellosis, by 
virtue of the aforesaid regulation, began on r September, 1936, and up to 
1 July 1937, were applied to 46 stock-farms. The total head of cattle on these 
farms were 1842, of which, when control measures began, 285 or 15.5 per cent, 
were found to be infected, and were consequently removed. During subsequent 
inspections, 76 or 4.1 per cent, of the animals were eliminated. After the pre¬ 
liminary elimination of diseased animals, for 24 farms, i. e., for 52.4 per cent, 
of the herds under treatment, no further cases of infection were reported 
On the remaining farms, isolated cases of infection were still found, even on the 
second and subsequent inspections, but following the removal of these animals, 
the majority of the farms at the last inspection appeared to be free fiom bru¬ 
cellosis. Up to the present time unsuccessful results were reported from one 
farm only. The control measures on the stock-farms submitted to treatment 
were carried out with every attention and are gradually being extended, natui- 
all\ within the limits of economic resources, to all herds affected. Funds 
intended for the control of brucellosis during the last ten months, from 1 Sep¬ 
tember 1936 to 1 July X037, were allocated for the elimination of diseased 
cattle to a total of 14.700 crowns. With this amount, 361 head of cattle were 
eliminated, so that the State paid an average of 40 crowns or over per animal. 
All othei expenses relative to the control of brucellosis, such as those inclined 
through veterinary examination and inspection, laboratory work, etc. are met 
b> the State. 

The diffusion of tuberculosis in Estonia mav be to same extent estimated 
fr\ lelerring to the tuberculinization data published annually, and also on the 
basis of the results obtained from meat inspection. The lesults of tubeieulnnra¬ 
tion reproduced in Table I for the different years do not, however, give an entireh 
accurate picture of the extension and development of tuberculosis in Estonia 
In fact, (1) the number of tuberculinized animals only lepresents a minimum 
proportion of the total number of cattle (as, for example, in 1927, this figure 
only amounted to o 6b per cent, of the animals, in 1936, not more than 2 75 per 
cent) and (2) tuberculinization and the control of tuberculosis have been undoi- 
taken solely on the largest stock-farms, w'here, as is known, there is a highei pro¬ 
portion of tuberculosis than on other farms. 
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Table I. 



Number of cattle 

Positive reaction 

Year 





tuberculimzed 

Head of cattle 

% 

19.36 . 

20,146 

4.523 

22 5 

1035 . 

*7,957 

5,723 

21 9 

*034 . 

*3,375 

4,410 

33<> 

*033 . 

10,959 

3.400 

3* * 

*0 32. 

5.250 

2,147 

40 8 

*93* . 

0.050 

4,354 

43 7 

103° . 

6,94* 

3,570 

5* 4 

*020. 

8,229 

3,785 

46 0 

1928 . . 

7,003 

3,770 

54 0 

1927 . 

4,210 

1,790 

42 5 


If, in 1936, out of 20,146 head of cattle tuberculinized, 22 per cent, showed 
a positive reaction, this percentage would certainly be considerably lower, if 
tuberculin tests had been carried out on 200,000 animals instead of only 20,000. 

A more accurate estimation of the development and diffusion of tubercu¬ 
losis may be obtained from the figures of the inspection of butchers' meat 


Table II. 


Yeai s 


Number oi animals 
slaugkttred 
at the abattoirs 
or elsewhere 
and examimd 


Ammals found to be nftutid 
with tuberculosis 


Number 


*936. 

66,083 

i<»35. 

55 *43 

,034 . 

55.005 

1033 . 

67,014 

1932 . 

57,374 

1931 . 

48.573 

1930 . 

49.421 

*929 ... . 

70,640 

1928. 

72,909 

*027 . 

54,030 


2,629 

2,162 

- 5,085 

- 5,454 

2,825 

■*.554 

2,722 

3,468 

4,445 
3 Oil 


40 
3 o 
5 7 

3 7 

4 o 

5 1 

5 5 
4 0 

6 1 

7 2 


As shown in Table II, the percentages of cattle slaughtered because of tuber¬ 
culosis fluctuate from year to year within fairly narrow limits and indicate during 
the past ten years in a general way a certain decrease, viz, 4 per cent, in 1936 
as against 7.2 per cent, in 1927. The higher percentage given for the } T ears 1935 
and 1936 compared with 1933 and 1934 should not be taken as an increase in 
tuberculosis, as during these years, control measures have been stricter, and 
consequently a larger number of tuberculous animals were slaughtered. 

Although tuberculosis is not so widespread in Estonia as in other European 
States, considerable importance is attached to the disease in this country, both 
from the economic and social point of view and that of public health. The extent 
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of losses caused by tuberculosis to social economy cannot be readily expressed 
in figures; besides those losses which may be calculated with exactitude, as, for 
example, the quantity of meat destroyed in tfce abattoirs because of tuberculosis 
or declared as being of inferior quality, the sums spent by the State in the control 
of tuberculosis and other expenses, there is a whole series of losses which admit 
only of indirect and far from precise estimation, as for example, the premature 
elimination of a diseased breeding animal, decrease in value of the meat and 
hide, limitation of the milk production, fall in selling value in the trade in breed¬ 
ing stock, costs incurred in the pasteurization of skimmed milk at the dairies, etc. 
In 1036, the State paid stock-farmers approximately 10,000 crowns in indem¬ 
nities for cattle declared infected with tuberculosis. This amount, however, 
only represents a very small percentage of the losses affecting national economy 
in respect of tuberculosis. 

It is not known to what extent in Estonia Typus bovinus is transmitted to 
man, as an agent of tuberculosis. In this respect, experiments have only been 
undertaken recently and results are not yet available. There is reason to believe 
that the importance of Typus bovinus as agent of tuberculosis in man is not 
very appreciable in Estonia. As proved by detailed examinations, the milk 
placed on sale at the town markets centres is only found to contain the bacilli of 
tuberculosis very occasionally. In 1930, Roots, Einer, and Nei analyzed 57 
samples of commercial milk from Tartu, in order to determine the content in 
these bacilli, by means of experiments earied out on guinea pigs. The result 
in every case was negative. In 1932, E. Ripala, using the same method, analyzed 
368 samples of milk placed on sale at the Tartu market, and only in two cases 
(0.54 per cent.) tuberculosis bacilli were verified. At Taliinn, Aijak and Tun 
analyzed 182 samples of milk sold in that town, and here also only two samples 
(I 14 per cent) were found to contain tuberculosis bacilli. 

With a view to giving a stimulus to the control of tuberculosis in Estonia, 
a special decree was passed in 1922, subsequently modified and supplemented 
on several occasions. By virtue of this decree, cattle-owners are required to 
communicate with the district veterinary surgeon if any animal shows external 
symptoms of tuberculosis, following this notification, a diagnosis is made by 
means of physical and bacteriological tests, and by the allergic reaction If, 
on examination, the animal is actually found to be affected with tuberculosis 
it is necessary for the veterinary surgeon to examine the whole herd and to give 
the owner all advice necessary to enable him to control the disease In the 
case of declared tuberculosis, that is when the disease appears evident from external 
symptoms, in the lung, udder, uterus or intestines, or when the secretion of tuber¬ 
culosis bacteria has been ascertained by bacteriological tests, the diseased animal 
is marked in a certain way on the ear, and should be delivered to the abattoir 
within 15 days at the latest. For cattle slaughtered by order of the veterinary 
surgeon, because of evident tuberculosis, the State pays: (a) to owners who have 
entered on a voluntary agreement with the district veterinary surgeon with regard 
to the control of brucellosis, and who have practised a complete and continual 
isolation of healthy cattle, separating them from the animals which showed a 
positive reaction, an indemnity equivalent to three fourths of the value of the 
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slaughter weight, for each animal killed, while (6) an indemnity corresponding 
to half the value of the slaughter weight is paid to owners who have made similar 
agreements, but who have not completely isolated the healthy cattle, and (c) a 
compensation equal to a fourth of the value of the slaughter weight to cattle owners 
who have not drawn up any contract. When it is a definite question of tuber- 
ctilosis or in cases of suspected mammary tuberculosis only, it is prohibited to 
supply the milk of the affected animal to the markets or dairies, or to utilize 
it in the raw state as a food or for the preparation of milk derivatives. If mam¬ 
mary tuberculosis is found to be definitely established, the utilization of the 
milk of the diseased animal is entirely prohibited. In conformity with the 
aforesaid decree, dairies and creameries are in consequence obliged to pasteurize 
skimmed milk at a temperature of 85 0 C, before delivery. This condition was 
included in the decree of 1926 in order to prevent the transmission of tuberculosis 
to pigs fed with this milk. Excellent results were obtained: according to the 
information available through the examination of pig meat at the abattoir, the 
number of cases of tuberculosis shows a continual decline. Thus, in 1936 only 
o b per cent cases were found as against 2.4 per cent, in 1926. 

According to the decree relative to the control of tuberculosis, cattle-owners 
who aie willing to undertake an organized control of tuberculosis and who in 
this respect sign a contract with the district veterinary surgeon, receive consider¬ 
able assistance from the Veterinary Administration: free visits and veterinary 
attendance. 

As regards import of cattle, for every animal imported, a certificate issued 
by a competent veterinary surgeon, testifying that the animal or animals has 
shown no positive reaction to tuberculin, is requited. All cattle coming from 
abroad, with the exception of the animals taken direct to the abattoir, are put 
in quarantine and examined for possible tuberculosis infection The animals 
suspected of being tuberculous 01 which have given a positive reaction to tuber¬ 
culin are returned to the country of origin, or if this is not possible, sent to the 
abattoir The control of tuberculosis will be strengthened by the deciee oil 
stock breeding-centres, which has come into force this year. In consequence 
of this decree all breeding centres are required to entei on an agreement w ith the 
Veterinary Administration for the purpose of combatting tuberculosis Up 
to 1942, only herds wheie the proportion of animals giving a positive reaction 
to tuberculin does not exceed 25 per cent may be registered at the breeding centies 
Subsequent to this date, only those herds entirely fiee from tuberculosis may be 
registered As this decree refers chiefly to the best heids, which supply breeding 
animals, the control of tuberculosis is of a special importance in this respect. 

A voluntarily undertaken and organized control of tuberculosis according 
to the principles of B Bang became general only in 1935, that is to say at the 
time of the conclusion of an agreement for the control of contagious diseases, in 
all their forms, and when veterinary surgeons were engaged with the special duty 
of control of tuberculosis and brucellosis These specialists are entrusted with 
the organization and supervision of all control measures. Foreign demand for 
cattle not showing a positive reaction to tuberculin has given a favourable im¬ 
pulse to the control of tuberculosis, which has consequently been undertaken with 
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greater energy. In respect of the control of tuberculosis in Estonia, it may 
affirmed that considerable progress is being made and that successful results with 
regard to tuberculinization on the stock-farms, which began control measures 
in 1935, may already be anticipated. In the last two years, the isolation of 
infected cattle, their elimination and the breeding of young herds free from tuber¬ 
culosis has brought about a considerable decrease in the percentage of animals 
giving a positive reaction to tuberculin. 

Prof. Dr. E. Roots 

Director of the Veterinary and Datrv Hygiene 
Institute of I'artu Lntverstt\. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE DAIRYING INDUSTRY 
IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES: ( 14 ) FINLAND * - 

After the fall of the former Russian Empire; in 1919 Finland obtained her 
independence: The economic independence of the country led to very favour¬ 
able results in respect of agricultural production and the standard of life of 
the rural population. The agricultural depression of 1928-35, however; paitly 
checked this progress, but in consequence of the measures taken by the State 
and agricultural organizations, this crisis was successfully overcome. 

Finland has a area of approximately 388,000 Km 2 and extends from the 
Baltic Sea in the east to the Arctic Ocean in the north. There is an average 
density of the population of 10 inhabitants per Km’. The population is densei 
in the south and south-west of the country, with an aveiage of 18.4 inhabitants 
per Km\ while in the noith, the average is only 2,4; and is even lower in Lap- 
land. Practically of the area are covered with immense forests, 31 per cent 
ot the land is unproductive, and scarcely a tenth is available for agriculture of 
which 1 1 consists of cultivated lands and 3 /4 are grasslands and pasturages. 

The population of the country is chiefly agricultural, bo pet cent, of the 
inhabitants being engaged in agriculture. 

Finland is the most northerly situated agricultural country The climate 
is both maritime and continental. The dry season generally occurs in spring 
and the best weathci occurs in June. Snow persists in the south west of the 
couillr\ for approximately 4 months, in the centre from 5 to 6 months and 
in the north from () to 7 months. For the first mentioned zone the vegetation 
period amounts to 200 days, from 170-180 for the second and approximately 
120 days in north Lapland. In the north of Finland, the grazing peuod hardly 
covers 3 months and in the south a little over 4 months. 

Temperature and moisture conditions in Finland are favourable for pasturage 
and grasslands and the soil produces forage crops suitable foi stock feed 


* Preceding articles oi tliis series* In ig-u, No i (France), in the No\<nil>ri BulLim In 
No 2 (Italy), in April; No 3 (Hungary) in Tune, No i (Czechoslo\okia) in Juh| N<> s i Vus~ 
ilia) in August. In 19 * 6 , No. t> (Switzerland) m Match, No 7 (I)eimiaik) in May, No b (lUlgium) 
in November In 10 * 7 , No. q (Poland) in Februarj No 10 (Bulgaria) 111 Match; No n (hatvm) 
ill April; No iz (Lithuania) and No. 13 (Estonia) in June. 
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In the pre-war period, the distribution of landed property was very un¬ 
satisfactory; the system of farm tenancy was very frequently unsuitable for the 
conditions of the country. Following the signing of peace in 1918, reform of the 
system of landed property was undertaken on a wide scale, and has now been 
achieved. In respect of arable land, in 1929, the farms may be classified as follows: 


Tabus I. — Distribution of arable lands . 


Area of lands 

1. . 

Number of farms 

Total area 

number 

% 

ha 

% 

0,25 to 2,o ha . 

78,101 

270 

73.417 

3 3 

2,ro to 10,0 ». ... 

141.376 

49 5 i 

677.343 

30 2 

jo,o to 25,0 1). . 

51.757 

18 0 1 

767,132 

3*4 2 

25,0 to 50,0 ». 

12,240 

4 2 

402,125 

J 7 9 

50,0 to 100,0 ». 

2,865 

1 0 

187,111 

# 3 

100 and over ». 

32 

03 

138.111 

(> r 

Totals . . . 1 

1 

287,171 

100 0 

2 245,219 

100 0 


The number of small farms having area of 0.25 to 10 ha. consequently 
represents 76 per cent, of the total 

I. — Dairy species and breeds. 

I. - Cattle. 

The typical structure of a country of small land-owners constitutes a very 
favourable condition for stock fanning which furthermore is considerably^ devel¬ 
oped, the total stock amounting to 1 8 million head, including I 3 million cows. 

In Finnish agriculture, cattle raising is of considerable importance, as 
besides timber and the products obtained from the timber industry, dairy 
products such as butter and cheese form the bulk of the export trade Dairy 
production is the main object of the farming. Consequently*, Finnish cattle 
have been bred for this purpose, and at present, chiefly r dairy cattle are kept. 
The indigenous cattle constitute the greater part of the total stock and have 
shown possibilities of considerable improvement. These animals are very* suit¬ 
able for the conditions and climate of the country; there has been no crossing 
with foreign breeds, but by means of improved nutrition and maintenance, 
and selection, a dairy breed has been obtained capable of giving a good milk 
yield, both as regards quality and quantity 

A characteristic of Finnish cattle is that, like a large number of British 
breeds, they have no horns. In respect of the coat, three types may be distin¬ 
guished: red (I, S K) in west Finland, red backed with white 
markings, (ISK) in east Finland (these two types constitute the greater 
part of the cattle of the country) and white (P S K) in north Finland, 
which is the least developed type. 

Among the foreign breeds, the Ayrshire predominates. 
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Owing to the medium size of the Finnish cattle, their average weight only 
slightly exceeds 300 kg ; however, there are some herds in which the cows attain 
up to 360-400 kg. The adult bulls may weigh from 450 to 500 kg 

Notwithstanding their relatively small size and the little amount of forage 
they require, the Finnish cows yield a considerable quantit}' of milk. The 
average annual production of cows submitted to test amounts to 2,762 kg of 
milk containing 4 per cent, butter fat, consequently with an average production 
of no kg. of butter fat per year. If the average production is still rather low 
owing to poor feeding, the average annual production of the better-fed herds 
exceeds 3000 kg. per cow, and in some regions of west Finland certain animals 
give up to 9,000 kg of milk, that is to say a production equivalent to 16-22 
times their own weight 

According to Virtanen, cows’ milk in Finland has a relatively low content 
of albuminoids (present average 3 12 per cent) and a somewhat high lactose 
content (present average 49 per cent). 

Finnish cows are in a healthy condition it may be said that tuberculosis 
ha^ been completelv eliminated as a result of the unremitting control measures 
taken against this disease (ox — 02 per cent.). To attain this result, the slaughter 
of all animals showing a positive reaction to tuberculin in the following three 
ycais is advocated There are four cattle-breeding associations the Ita-Suomen 
Ka> jan'jalostusvhdistvs (Cattle-breeding Association for Hast Finland), Lami-Suomen 
Karjun^aloslusyhdistys (Cattle-breeding Association for West Finland), Pohjois- 
Suomen KarjanjulostusyJtdistys (Cattle-breeding Association for North Finland), and 
the Suomen Ayr\hueyhdistvs (Finnish Ayrshire Cattle-breeding Association) 

Cattle trade and export in Finland are controlled by a central organization 
of the associations or cooperative societies engaged in the sale of cattle, called the 
Suomen Kar^akeskunskunta 

2 ~~ Sheep. 

In respect of sheep, the total stock in 1935 amounted to 615,852 head over 
I year m age vSheep breeding is chiefly carried out for wool, meat and skin 
production The breed constituting the main proportion of the total head is the 
Finnish indigenous breed, These sheep are remarkably prolific: an average lamb¬ 
ing is from 2 to 4 per ewe and m exceptional cases, 8. 

In 1934, 1 1 million kg of wool and 4 7 million kg of meat were obtained 
from sheep-faiming in Finland 

3 — Goats. 

The numbei of goats in Finland in 1935 totalled 12,581 head over one >ear 
in age. Goat breeding is of comparatively little importance 

4 - Reindeer. 

In considering animal husbandry in Finland, reindeer should also be taken 
into account, especially in regions where very poor returns aie obtained in agri¬ 
culture. At present the number of reindeer approximate 190,000, of which 
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about 142,000 are over a year in age. In value, reindeer breeding is estimated 
at 70 million Finnish marks. Approximately 20 % of these animals are slaught¬ 
ered each year and the annual production of reindeer meat is about 5 million kg. 
The skins are utilized in the preparation of fine leathers. 


II. — Liquid milk. 

The total milk production in Finland for 1934 has been estimated at 2,153 
million kg. which were distributed as follows: 

Liquid milk and cream. 985 million kg. = 45-75 % of production 

Used for feed. 35 » » - 1.63 % » 

Preparation of butter.1,054 » » = 48.95 % » 

Preparation of cheese. 79 » » ~ 3.67 % » 

The total milk production now amounts to 2,500 million kgs. 

The quality of the milk has also improved. The system employed in dairies 
of paying for milk according to quality is found to be very satisfactory, in this 
way accustoming the farmer to supply hygienic milk. The price is established 
according to fat content, and also with the keeping properties, purity of the 
milk, etc. 

Milk is classified into four grades subject to analysis results in respect of 
reductase. Testing of milk supplied to dairies in 1934 gave the following re¬ 
sults 


1st grade 
2nd » 
3rd » 
4th )> 


83 1 % 

"0 
3 <> °o 
08 


It should be noted that from 2nd grade milk, 1st quality butter and cheese 
may be obtained, from 3rd grade milk, fairly good quality products and that 
only the products resulting from 4U1 grade milk are of poor qualit)*. 

It may be noted that the fresh milk distributed to the population, is 
not pasteurised, but sold raw. This system is only possible in a country like 
Finland where bovine tuberculosis practically does not exist. The taste of the 
milk is excellent and in every region is of good quality, a fact which has decid¬ 
edly contributed to the increased consumption in the towns. It is estimated 
that an average of 0.8 litres of liquid milk is consumed per capita a day. The 
sale of milk by measure by itinerant dairymen is prohibited by law, as also 
the changing into other receptacles in the street. The sale of milk is only allowed 
in specially equipped shops and is subjected to particular control measures. 
The stables of farms supplying milk to Helsinki are also inspected twice a year 
and classified. 

For the preparation and sale of milk and milk products, the farmers have 
established a relatively extensive system of cooperative dairies. Cooperative 
dairies practically predominate, although in the south of Finland there are still 
some privately owned dairies. In southern and western Finland, cooperative 
dairies are very numerous while in eastern and northern Finland, the long dis- 
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tances and transport difficulties are the natural causes which prevent a wider 
extension of the system. 

In 1935, in Finland there were: 


Cooperative dairies.514 

Associated dairies. 41 

Privately-owned dairies. 38 


Total ... 593 


of which 483 prepared butter only, 68 butter and cheese, and 42 cheese. 

The total quantity of milk supplied to the dairies in 1935 amounted to 
695 million kg. of which 72.9 per cent, was utilized for butter, 7.2 per cent, 
for cheese and 19.9 per cent, was sold as liquid milk or cream. In 1936, the 
quantity of milk delivered to the dairies was even higher with approximately 
800 million kg. 


III. — Butter production. 

Butter and cheese production is carried on either at the farm or at the 
dairy. In 1935 there was a butter production of 21.8 million kg. prepared at 
the farms and 22.3 million kg. made in the dairies. These latter chiefly make 
butter for export, the most important buyers being England and Germany. 
At present butter production in the dairies totals 26 million kg. 

To compete on the world market with countries having a well-established 
trade in butter and cheese, excellent quality is essential in the products. 
Attainment of this excellence in Finland is due to the fact that not only milk, 
butter and cheese are paid according to quality, but also butter-makers and 
cheese-makers are paid according to the quality of the products they prepare, 
especially in the improvement of this quality. Dairies are also obliged to take 
part in dairy competitions and to submit to standing inspection by the Milk 
Inspection Bureau. 

In accordance with the laws of 1913 and 1927, butter intended for export 
should conform with the following regulations, it should be prepared with pure 
cream of Finnish production and pasteurized, the water content should not exceed 
16 per cent, (if the butter is exported to a country where 18 per cent, is 
authorized, this maximum limit is allowed for non-salted butter); the butter should 
contain at least 80 per cent, fats and be free from any preserving agent and 
colouring matter (aniline). Also the examination of the quality based on appear¬ 
ance, taste and odour should show an established minimum, the butter should 
be packed in casks of 50.8 kg. (corresponding to an English cwd ) labelled w ith 
the mark of Finnish quality. 

The dairies are required to place in each cask undei the lid an inspection 
certificate drawn up on white paper. These certificates are supplied by the 
inspection Station and are inscribed " Pure Finnish Butter - Under Government 
Control 

Inspection of the quality is carried out according to a system of points 
with a maximum of 13. Tw r o qualities are distinguished: both carry the Finnish 
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national mark; first quality butter, graded at over 10.5 points, is also labelled 
“ Suomi Brand 

In the following table are shown the variations in export trade in recent 
years. It is seen that the trade, in Finnish butter has not been excessively 
affected by the world crisis in agriculture and is now again increasing* 


TabeE II. — Butter exports for the years 2926-36. 


Year 

; 

1 

! Quintals 

* Year i 

! Quintal** 

I 

I926 . 

1 

132 IT9 

1931 . 

174 03 3 

11)27 ... 

150 7 b 5 

1932. 

145 240 

1Q2S . 

133 75 « 

193 3 . 

Il8 848 

IO20 . 

l It>6 06l 

1 1934 . 

HO 982 

IO30 . 

171 124 

J035 . 

102 4 JO 



1 i'> 3 <>. 

13 <) OOO 


The rapid success of Finnish butter on the world market is due entiiely 
to the dairy cooperative societies and their cooperative export centre “ Yalio ” 
(Voinvienti Osuuslike Valio). At present, (1936), Finnish butter is exported by 

Valio...255,936 casks (*) or 93.7 % 

Centrallaget Enigheten. 13,598 » » 3 o ° (> 

Alands Centrallag. 3,598 » » 1 3 ° f) 

The “ Valio’' was established in 1905 and is an active and important 
central organization Its activity is not - as might be supposed - pureh 
commercial, but is also scientific and propagandist. The organization deals with 
the training of specialized technical staff and other scientific activities. 

IV. — Cheese production. 

The following types of cheese are made in Finland. Emmenthal, Edam 
of varying fat content, loaf cheeses of varying fat content, Cheddar, spiced 
cheeses, Gouda, Turunmaa and Aura cheeses, and gruyfcre cream cheese of which 
approximately 0.5 million kg. were made in 1934 on the farms while 6.6 mil¬ 
lion kg. were made in the dairies. Cheeses for export are prepared exclusively 

in the dairies which at the present time have an output of some 10 million kg. 

Among the Finnish cheeses, Emmenthal appears to be the cheese best 
suited to the European and American markets. 

The export of cheese being mainly of the Emmenthal type, cheese inspec¬ 
tion was introduced in Finland only after the world war, in 1925. Eater, 
in 1927, it was legally enforced for the export of two qualities. Inspection 
is extended to all cheese manufacturers on a commercial scale. 


(*) 1 cask of butter is equivalent to 50 8 kg 
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The quality mark “ Suomi Brand ” is accorded by the Cheese Inspection 
Bureau only to Emmenthal cheese for export with a fat content in excess of 
45 per cent, of the dry matter. A different mark is given in the case of cheese 
of which the fat content is at least 30 per cent, of the dry matter. All other 
cheeses, if intended for export, may be utilised only as raw material for the 
cheese industry. 

In view of the nearly continuous progress made in cheese exports during 
the last ten years (Table III) in spite of the world depression, which at one 
time also affected dairy products, it must be admitted that Finland has not 
only maintained her position on the world market in respect of cheeses, but 
has even improved this position, which can be said of very few countries. 


Tabi.e III. — Cheese exports jot the years 1926-36. 


Year 

1 

Quintals j 

f 

! 

1020. 

1 

28 805 | 

I 93 I - 

1927 . 

20 491 ! 

1932 

It)28 . . .... 

16485 

1933 

TO 20 . ... 

21 

19*4 

1910 . 

2123Q j 

*935 

1936 

I_ 


Quintal 4 * 


20 203 

U 773 
41764 
}S 665 
4 2 480 
4Q 000 


As in the case of butter, the expoit trade in Finnish cheeses is controlled 
niainh by the Central Cooperative Society "Valio” The following quantities 
are exported bv 

Valio.3,243,572 kg. or 65 8 0 o 

Centrallag Kmgheten. 4801)50 >» » 9 8 “ 0 

Pnvate films . 1,203,373 » j> 24.4 ° 0 

The chief purchasers of hnnish cheese are Germain, Belgium, and United 
States of America. 


V. — Other derivatives. 

In respect of other derivatives, skim milk is the only by-product of anv 
importance and is utilised in the prepaiation of cream and industrial casein 

K. Omssir. 

Publications consulted. 
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Yerlagsakliengesellschaft Otava, S. 

Suomen MaatalousUeteellisen Seuran 23- Yuotisjuhlajulkaisu. — Helsinki 1034, K F 
Puromiehen Kinapamo O. Y., S 1-440. 

ThorsTEn Odhe, Finland: A nation of co-operators. — London, 193t, Williams & 
Norgate I/td,, p. 13-151. 
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Die Finnische Landwirtschaft. — Veroffentlichung des Tandwirtschaftsministeriums, 
No 17, Helsinki 1936, S. 1-114. 

Die Mihhwirtschaft in Finnland. — Helsinki 1937, S. 1-16, Yhteiskirjapaino Oy. 

« Valia » Cent rale des laiteries cooperatives de Finlande. — Helsinki 1937, S. 1-24, Ytheis- 
kirjapaino oy. 

SandEUN A. K., Milchwirtschaft und Molkereiwesen in Nordosteuropa. 1. Finnland. — 
Molkerei-Zettung, Sonderausgabe, Hildesheim, den 20., August 1937, S. 119-121. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

The Illrd International Carbon Fuels Congress, organized by the Permanent 
International Committee for Carbon Fuels under the auspices of the National Research 
Council, Rome, 10-13 September, 1937. 

The Illrd International Carbon Fuels Congress assembled for the purpose of study¬ 
ing scientific, technical, economic, industrial, commercial and legislative questions 
regarding the possibilities of the utilization of carbon as an auxiliary fuel or as a com¬ 
ponent of auxiliary fuels. These studies were divided into the following five sections: 

Section I. - Solid auxiliary fuels . — Section II. - Liquid auxiliary fuels. —* 
Section III. - Gaseous auxiliary fuels. — Section IV. - Application of auxiliary fuels 
to the colonics. — Section V. - Statistics and legislation. 

Section I. -- Solid fuels 

Signor Plaviano Moscardini, engineer, Coni portamento del gassogrm sugh autoveicoh , 
(Behaviour of gasogenes when attached to motor vehicles). 

lug. Antonio Gitilio Margheri La gassifuaziovc dei combustibih vazwnah carlo - 
vacei m alcitne delicate appluazioni di rise aid amenta industnale. (The gazification of 
national carbon fuels in certain specfiil applications of industrial heating) 

Societa Romana Gassogeni Kate spenmentah sul gassogeno 1 \ \ cel si or a eomhustione 
icntrale sferica (Fxperimental notes on Kxcelsior central .spherical combustion gazogene). 

Ing Franc Aubcrt Rolle (Switzerland) La production , /’ approvisionnenient et la 
vente des carbinants soli des (Production, supply and sale of solid fuels). 

1). Carlo Toudani. Riterche eseguih per Lagglomevaziovc del < urbane vegetale e la 
applu auone del prodotto ottevuto ad un gaswgeno spenmcntale. (Experiments carried 
out on the compression of vegetable charcoal and the application of the product 
obtained to an experimental gazogene). Comparative experiments of different types 
of wood-tar utilized as raw material in the production of briquettes; the richest is 
beech wood-tar which has a carbonization temperature of approximately 620° C. 

Charles Bertlielot. Le gazogene pour camions automobiles ahmentt d Vanthracite on 
d sum coke; six annus d'expenences techniques et (tmrnen tales dans le bassin minier du 
Card. — (Gazogene for motor trucks fuelled by anthracite or semi-coke, six years of 
technical and commercial experiments in the mining basin of the Gard). In the south¬ 
east of France, as well as motor trucks driven by gazogenes fuelled by wood charcoal 
and wood which have given excellent service, there are several hundred vehicles driven 
by gazogenes fuelled by anthracite which show good results. The range of these vehi¬ 
cles is approximately 250 km. 

Dr. I. Tessari. Ricerche sul funzionamento dei moton a carburazione con alimentazione 
a gas di carbone di legna. (Experiments carried out on the working of carburation motors 
driven by the gas obtained from wood charcoal). 
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Travaux en cours au Laboratoire de «VInstitute Portugues de Combustiveis ». (Work in 
course at the laboratory of the «Instituto Portugues de Combustiveis »). This Institute 
has made a systematic study of the possibilities of the utilization of «poor » gas for 
road and railway power, by substituting as far as possible wood charcoal for petrol. 

Ing. Mazzucato. I gas so gem veil a trazione automobihshca. (Gazogenes and motor 
traction). The A. describes the progress made by gazogene motorcars in Italy and the 
work of the Interministerial Commission. The A. gives a short list of gazogene models 
approved up to-date and a draft of their mode of operation. 

Von Oberbarirat Meuth Erfarhungen im Betneb mit festen Brennstoffen in klemeren 
Motorfahvzugen , namentluh fur die Kleinlandwtrlschaft. The A. reports on the trials 
made over a period of several years in the alpine regions with tourist cars and small 
trucks. 

Ing. IT Trombetta: Dati comparativi e rxhevi diversi raccolti nelle prove cov auto - 
veitoli fun zion anti con carburanh nazionah (Comparative data and various observations 
obtained from the experiments carried out on motor vehicles operated by national fuels). 
G Loreti Indagim e resotonh sulla pratica dell'impiego di gassogem per autovcuoli indu¬ 
strial 1 ni Lombardia (Investigations and reports on the use of gazogene apparatus for 
industrial motor vehicles in T<omhardy) 

Section II. — Liquid fuels 

Ing Ed Tatti Tl motore ad ime^ume a bassa pressume (Besselman) come motore poll - 
carburantc (The Hcsselman motor as a multi-fuel motor] The A describes the impor¬ 
tant results obtained from experiments carried out by the Laboratory for Motorization 
Inspection, on a petrol motor transformed on the Hesselman system, employing light 
fuels such as petrol or ethyl or moth vl-alcohols or heavy fuels as gazoil or shale oil or 
bituminous limestone oil 

J Barlot Essai sui Vobiinhon d'essenre ct d'hmlc legire ci partly des cahaires 
asphaltu/ues des Abru.zes (Experiment on the obtaining of petrol and light oil from 
the bituminous limestone of the Abbruzzi) 

Ing G Canestrini it mncelc carburanti e le corse automobihstuhe (Mixed fuels and 
motor races) 

Prof R Roina Consistence e laratteustiche delle totac bilumivose e loro tvattamevio 
pet otlenere carburanti (Composition and characterises of bitiuriinous rock and the 
treatment required for the obtaining of fuels) An important report by illustrations, of 
installation systems and designs of machineiy 

Amoul de Grey Sur mi nouveaux proitde dt traitcmcnt dt la lignite et des sihistes 
(On a new method ot treating lignite and shales) The process consists in distilling the 
lignite or shales at a low temperature in the presence of a small quantity ot calcium 
carbide, a high percentage of petrol is obtained. 

F. Mosoarini L’alum ntazione ad ah ool eh In o (The use of etln 1 alcohol in motors) 

Demctrio Ferrari 11 carburante ale oot-etiluo catahtico etenficato e le mi sc ele alcool 
eitre solfonco. (Ktherifised catalytic ethyl alcohol fuel and sulphuric ether alcohol nnx 
tures). Comprehensive survey of the new process «Crima» for the production of catalytic 
ethyl ether 

Ch. Bertlielot. Transformation de Vhuile de sduste en essence a 650 °C par cracking 
(Transformation of shale oil into petrol at 650° C by cracking). — The A discusses 
the development of the technique of cracking for obtaining petrols ha\mg a high oc¬ 
tane index. 

Ing. Fauser. L’idrogcnazione catahtica sotto pressione. (Catalytic liydrogenizatiou 
under pressure). — Progress made in recent years. Principal applications of the hydro- 
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denization process. Petrol production for aviation. Production of lubricating oils. 
World development of the technique of hydrogenization. 

Prof. F. Bergius. I drogenazione e alcool a legno. (Hydrogenization and wood 
alcohol). — By his work on hydrogenization and studies on the problem of obtaining 
sugars and alcohol from cellulose matter, the A. has marked a new advance in the 
progress of chemistry. 

Boleslao Silbermann. Sulla utilizzazione del dimetilacetale come carburante sue - 
cedaneo. (The utilization of dimethylacetal as an auxiliary fuel). — The transformation 
of ethyl alcohol into {iimethylacetal gives a product which is excellent as a fuel and 
which may be mixed with petrol in any desired proportion. 

Prof. Ing. Camillo Giordani. 1 carburanti liquidi di sostituzione. (Auxiliary liquid 
fuels). — All the most important Kuropean powers with the exception of Russia and 
Romania are dependent on foreign sources for their supply of petroleum derivatives. 
The most effective solution of the problem of securing as soon as possible the neces¬ 
sary self-sufficiency consists in equipping the countries themselves with factories for 
the production of auxiliary liquid fuels. 

Dr. Ing. Bela Morv. La fabrication de Vhyclrogene de lignite. (The preparation 
of hydrogen from lignite). — Tlie A. emphasizes the importance of anhydrous lignite 
for tlie obtaining of hydrogen by the Szigeth method, with regard to the production 
of synthetic petrol and discusses the results attained from Italian lignite. 

Mario Speruzzi. La rarburazione a petrolio, a nafta ed a oho di catrame . (Petro¬ 
leum, naphtha and tar oil carburation). — Data on this subject, diagrams and experi¬ 
ments made on Diesel cycle motors. 


Section III. — Gaseous fuels. 

Many discussions were held on this section, cliiefh on the use of gaseous fuels 
for motor vehicles Attention was drawn to the experiments carried out by the 
A 0 1 P (Azienda Generalc Italians Petroli) and the utilization of methane in Italy, 
as well as the research work of lug. Bandini 

Ing S Sirtori (Alfa Romeo) Hi sultan ze pvatichc sulVautotrazvme a gas natwah o 
da gennaton , (Practical results of motor traction by means of natural gas or that 
obtained from generators). 

Ing. Fioreiitini Impiegu del gas caiburante ndVautotraziovc . (The utilization 
of gaseous fuel in motor traction). 


Section IV. — Application to the colonies of auxiliary fuels . 

Reports of great importance were presented on the possibilities of producing and 
utilizing fuels from the colonies and on the extent to which each of the fuels is 
capable of a practical utilization. 

Ing. De Capitani Vimereate. President of the Congress. Possibilitd di prodmumc 
e d'wipiego dei carburanti sus^ichari nelVAfrica itahana. (Possibilities of production 
and utilization of auxiliary fuels in Italian Africa). — The A. describes the general 
characteristics of a colonial fuel He gives a general survey of the utilization of 
the principal sources of energy available in the Italian colonies. 

Crosley Society. Le grandt rentrah termiche a gas prodotto da combustibili indigent . 
(The important central heating stations using gas produced by means of national 
fuels). — Results obtained from experiments carried out over a quarter of a century 
in the construction of gazogene motors driven by vegetable fuels. 
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Dr. Bruno de Angelis. Veconomia e la politico, dei gassogeni dell’A. O.I. (The 
economy and policy of gazogenes in Italian Fast Africa), — and Autogassogeni e 
organizzazione dei servizi a gas so gem (Gazogene motor-cars and the organization 
of gazogene services). 

Ing. F, Roma. Sulla nobilitazione dei residui legnosi agnroli ed industrials per 
la produziorte di carbonio carburante. (Utilization of agricultural and industrial wood 
residues for the production of carbon fuel). — Considerable possibilities are offered 
in the production of carbon fuel from these residues. Among industrial residues, 
special attention is drawn to olive husks and the charcoal obtained from these as 
a carbon fuel. In this respect, mention should also be made of the utilization of the 
residues of the extraction of oil from grape stones (exhausted cakes) both as briquettes 
and as coke, of considerable heating capacity, (products of the Munoter firm, Milan). 

Ah interesting special number of the international review " I„e bois et ses utilisa¬ 
tions ” was published on occasion of the Congress by the International Timber Com¬ 
mittee. 


SECTION V. — Economics, statistics and legislation 

Ing. Ch. Loskot. Les sources vege tales base de combustibles indigenes en Tche - 
insbvatjKir. (The vegetable sources, basis of national fuels in Czechoslovakia). 
The continuation of the report presented at the Ilnd World Petroleum Congress 
held at Paris in 1037 011 the position of fuels, by Ing. S De Capitani. This study 
deals chiefly with the fuel alcohol obtained from sugar beets and the mixture “ Dv- 
ualeool ,J (50 per cent, alcool at <K>°, 30 per cent, benzol and 20 per cent, petrol), 
in comparison with the use of petrol. 

Col P Rouyer. Lt gazogene, ion si derations techniques et etononnques (The gazo¬ 
gene. technical and economic considerations). — The A describes the improvements 
made and reports a new apparatus which according to the A. represents a \ery 
considerable advance in the technique of gazogenes 

lug M Pandolfelli I carbutanh s assidian vella legislazwm italunui. (Auxiliary 
fuels in Italian legislation). — Summary of the legal measures adopted in Italy for 
the purpose of promoting or rendering compulsory the use of substitute fuels for motors 
intended for automobile traction (subsidiary State services, etc ) 

Avv A. Sullam. lwpiego e produ Aom ch (cirbmanti e htbnfic anti wile bovifuhe 
italumc. (Utilization and production of fuels and lubricants in Italian land improve¬ 
ment) — The A. recalling his agricultural experience, rejects many products as 
not being capable of profitable utilization He suggests examining, as an experiment, 
the use of methane, peat, timber waste. Special mention is made of sweet sorghum, 
of Jlelunithics annum and of the castor oil plant for the production of alcool and 
lubricants, the stems are utilizable as fuel in the gazogenes 

Conclusion 

The main impulse given by the Congress was in the direction of the utiliza¬ 
tion of liquid, solid and gaseous carbon fuel, but cliicih of gazogene gns, for 
traction. It was observed that further research was necessary to obtain standardiza¬ 
tion and improvement of fixed or semi-f»xed farm gazogenes operated mainly by 
wood fuel. It is a question of grouping all the data which the different countries may 
supply in respect of improvement in gazogenes, so as to ensure economic, simple and 
lasting apparatus, adaptable to the most varied uses (agricultural machines, threshers, 
production of electric current, heating for the house, etc ). I)r. Bergius, President of the 
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Section, in a communication briefly reviewed his process for the production of wood 
alcohol and wood sugar, a process improved by Scholler. Attention is drawn to the 
ever increasing importance of fuels obtained from different’ oils and oleaginous seeds 
by pyroscission and catalytic hydrogenization of vegetable oils and fats (groundnut, 
oil palm, karite butter, castor oil, etc.) taking as a basis the well-known processes of 
Mailhe and Bgloff, and the Roux method, employed in the Sudan. Particulars will 
be found in the report presented to the IVth session by Ing. l)e Capitani. 

With regard to the exhaustion of the known petroleum reserves, it may be remark¬ 
ed that even nations rich in natural fuels endeavour to produce large quantities of 
ethyl alcohol and auxiliary fuels. Consequently, an interchange of views between the 
different countries is essential in order that the exploitation of plant production and 
chiefly of forests may be organized in every country while not endangering however, 
the world forest patrimony. 

RKC< )MMKNDATIONS AN]) RES<MOTIONS. 

I — The Congress recommends that in the different Countries a methodical study 
shall be undertaken of vegetable fuels in the natural state or carbonized in respect of 
their utilization in gazogenes with a view to an improved organization in their produc¬ 
tion. (Sig Merendi). 

II — The first Section of the Congress having taken cognizance of the reports of 
MM. Droz, barguier and Tessari, considering that the development of the use of gazo¬ 
genes for motor-car traction is closely allied to the organization of distribution and 
that this is not possible unless the fuel adopted complies with definite conditions of 
identity and registration. 

Considers that the first stage to be accomplished is the determination of limiting 
characteristics which the fuel should possess 

III respect of solid mineral fuels and fuels obtained from the carbonization of miner¬ 
als or plants, the following characteristics would be required. 

(i) Humidity and moisture absorption. (2) Friability (3) Ash content and 
fusibility of same. (4) Dimensions (5) Reactuity (0) Tar and sulphur content. 
(7) Weight of the quantity of fuel which may be contained in a decalitre 

In respect of vegetable fuels such as wood, these characteristics may also serve, 
except for those characteristics which cannot apply (reactivity and friability). 

Invites the delegates of the different countries to bring the question to the notice 
of the competent organizations in order that the study of methods of determination of 
the different characteristics ma> be entered upon immediately 

III. — The Congress, 

considering that despite the imposing number of reports presented to the 
1 st Section, in respect of solid fuels, the problem of gazogene motor traction necessi¬ 
tates further elucidation. 

considering also that from the very considerable discussions to which eminent 
experts and specialists of the problem in question contributed, it appears that such a 
development cannot take place without a closer collaboration between motor engine 
builders and makers of vehicles 

recommends that such a collaboration be speedily effected in order to attain a 
more concrete and effective vSolution for the problem of gazogene autotraction, especially 
in respect of the requirements of public collective traffic, either urban or interurban. 
(Mr. Kller Vainincher). 
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IV. — The Congress recommends that illuminating gas shall be known as national 
fuel , as for the production of this gas, it is not necessary expressly to import a larger 
quantity of pit coal. 

In this respect, a law has already been established, but only with reference to coke 
gas. It is incomprehensible that coke gas should receive more favourable treatment 
than illuminating gas (Mr. Giarratana). 

The Presidency received a vote of confidence allowing it every authority in modi¬ 
fying certain draft resolutions left in suspense, in giving them a more general charac 
ter, or transforming them into recommendations. 

On the proposal of the German Delegation, it was decided to hold the next 
Congress at Berlin in October, 1938. 

G. S. 

Fourth International Grassland Congress. — The Fourth International 
Grassland Congress was held at Oxford and Aberystwyth from 8 to 23 July, 1937, 
under the presidency of Prof. Stapledon, Director of the Welsh Plant Breeding Station. 
Approximately 450 delegates representing 37 countries took part in this Congress. 
Among the foreign delegations, the most numerous was that of the United States, 
a fact which testifies to the increased interest of I T . S. A. in the problems regarding 
pasture-lands following on the disastrous consequences of soil erosion in certain 
regions. Besides persons interested in research work on grasslands, a considerable 
number of farmers and representatives of the seed trade, and of the chemical fertilizers 
and agricultural machinery industries were present. 

The proceedings of the Congress were divided into b sections 

I. hcologv of grassland. — IJ. Mixture of seeds. — III. Plant selection — 
IV. Manures and chemical fertilizers. - V. Nutritive value of pastures. - VI. Pasture 
lands Management, yields and economic aspects 

Besides the publication of the original texts (C z), a volume of summaries in 
English and French of all the reports submitted at the Congress will be issued, 
and will be placed on sale at the Secretariat of the IVth International Grassland 
Congress, Aberystwyth (5 <?.). 

The organizers of the Congress offered the members very interesting tours to the 
most typical grassland regions of England in the centre and south-west, giving them 
the opportunity of visiting various experiment stations, agricultural institutes and 
schools. 

The offer of the Netherlands to hold the Vth International Grassland Congress 
in Holland (1940) was accepted and Mr Huizinga was unanimous!)' elected President 
of the next Congress. W ith regard to the Vlth Congress, which will take place in 
1943, the Government of Hungary has already made a proposal that it should be 
held at Budapest. 

T. A. 

International congress of horticulture. Berlin, 1938 The Interna¬ 
tional Organization Committee of International Congresses of Horticulture informs 
all those concerned that the next Congress will take place at Berlin, from 12 to 
17 August, 1938. 

The subjects treated are divided into it) sections and the programme covers 
all aspects of horticulture in its various branches both from a scientific md practical 
point of view. 


D. K. 
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BOOK NOTICES * 

A. M arrscaechi-G. Dalmasso. -- Storia della vite e del vino in Italia. 3 vol. Milan 
1931-1037. Arti Grafiche Enrico Gualdoni. 

[These three volumes with which the AA. Senator MARBSCAiyCHi and Prof. Dar- 
masso have enriched Italian scientific and historical literature, trace the history of the 
grape vine and wine in Italy from the very earliest times of civilization, and even from 
the first appearance of the Ampehdeae in the Neocene era, up to the latest progre&s 
attained in oenological technique and economy. This work like that of BasskrMann 
Jordan for Germany, will constitute for Italy, an extensive and original source of 
research for writers concerned with the history of wine-making, or with its economic 
or technical aspects. 

Besides tins aspect of the subject, admirably treated by Marescarciii, I)ai„Masso, 
and Giancarone Monaco, this work includes other special studies relating to the artis¬ 
tic productions arid the aspects of social life to which the vine and wine have given 
through centuries, inspiration, the subject ami trend. Literature, plastic art and paint¬ 
ing, music and popular poetry, in the finely illustrated pages of these three volumes all bear 
witness to the powerful impress made by the use and teclmique of wine on the history 
of Mediterranean and Italian civilization. 

This work, therefore constitutes an encyclopedia of the science of vine-growing 
and wine making, studied through its manifestations and its influence, and arranged by 
eminent specialists in a form which will attract the reader. 

It would be eminently desirable to have other similar studies on other equally 
important branches of agriculture. The hope may be expressed that work on these 
lines may be attempted in respect of animal husbandry, distinguishing the different 
zones of Europe where this industry shows special technical and economic aspects 

Giacomo Acerijo. 


Nottin, l\, Daron, A. et Pignarrk, M. — Recherches sur la valeur industriolle des 
bles durs. Constantine, T937, Editions Brahaui, 237 p. avec annexe; tableaux analytiques. 

[This work is the outcome of analytical studies carried out at the Laboratory 
for the Control of Flours, Ministry of Agriculture. 

In the first section, the AA. give an economic survey of the importance of durum 
wheat throughout the world, and in French North Africa in particular 

The studies, which during the years 1932 and i<)3^, regarded lots of durum wheat 
obtained from different parts of French North Africa, were, from 103 j. on wan Is. con 
centrated on the wheats now cultivated in the Constantine Department, As a result 
of this detailed work, excellent results were obtained with regard to the determination 
of the qualities of the different varieties and their dependence on environmental 
factors. The AA did not find any characteristic varying parallel wdth the > ield in 
semolina They also conclude that it is impossible to foretell, by a rapid calcula¬ 
tion, the semolina yield of a durum wheat The trade estimation of the yield in semo- 
lina made according to the appearance of the wheat and the w r eight per hectolitre 
of grain is empirical and erroneous This system is not based on any established 
practical experience nor is it justified by any reliable scientific control. 

The AA have been able to establish as a general rule, that the content ot nitro¬ 
genous substances oi the grain varies inversely to the total rainfall of the region. 

The extensimetric experiments not always having given results agreeing with the 
characteristics observed after cooking, the AA adapted and improved the method 
worked out by Mr Barbapk, Director of tbe “ Grands Moulins”, Corbeil. By means 
of this technique, it appears possible to determine fairly exactly, the quality of a 
dough and its behaviour on cooking ()n the contrary, the quantitative analysis 
of the nitrogen or gluten content of a w r heat does not afford an estimation of the 
plastic qualities of the dough. These qualities depend more on the quality than the 
quantity of the proteinic complex. The influence of environmental conditions of 
the region appear to be preponderant aud of considerably greater importance in deter- 


• Under this heading are included short synopses of books leceived for review. 
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mining the quality of the wheats, than the characteristics of the variety which may 
be completely modified by environmental factors. This results in what the AA. 
call ” regional typical wheats ”, 

In file third part of the booh, entitled ” Improvement of the industrial value of 
durum wheats ”, the AA. present very detailed proposals on the subject of the stan¬ 
dardization of wheats, standardization which, according to them, should be made 
compulsory for export wheats. Although the weight of an hectolitre of grain is not 
an exact indication of semolina yield, the AA., having ascertained that commercial 
grades having a guaranteed semolina yield, may be obtained if the lots are homo¬ 
geneous and the result of the mixture of several trade lots, adopt the System of the 
weight of an hectolitre of grain as a basis of classification. 

The general conclusion drawn by the AA. from their studies is that the produc¬ 
tion of North-African durum wheats compares favourably with that of all other wheats 
of any other origin. This wheat has excellent industrial qualities, and with an im¬ 
proved presentation of trade lots, should give every satisfaction] 

N G. 


Ferrari,P. Compendio di zootecnica. Citta di Castello 1937, 202 PP* 

[ The A/s method of treating general animal husbandly differs from those usually 
adopted in treatises on this subject. In the first chapter, the phenomena of heredity 
and variation are discussed, showing the different theories and hypotheses which have 
been published on these questions The theoretical and practical aspects of animal 
breeding are dealt with, special attention being given to methods of reproduction and 
particularly selection and cross-breeding. A special chapter is devoted to stock¬ 
feeding. In this chapter, besides general information on physiological chemistry 
and the biological factors of animal nutrition, the A treats on the different concen¬ 
trated foods and the methods of their preparation and distribution The concluding 
chapter deals with stock hygiene An analytical index facilitates the use of this book]. 
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Books. 

Jhbliography 

Graf, I). W, Agricultural engineering. A selected bibliography [Washington!, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Engineering, 1937 

Genet al. 

ASSEMBIyJ&K PKRMANKNTE PF.S I’RESIDENTS DBS CHAMBRES P'AGRKTI.TURE. Ses¬ 
sion ordinaire des 27-28 mai 1937. Compte-rendu. Amiens, Imp nouvelle, 
i <>37 501 p 

Ge m ral A onomy 

DOn(;kkaek-TeiTFADEN fur WiRTsen AFTSBER ater Berlin, Kalkdicnst, Laildwirt- 
sehaftliche Abteilung der Pachgruppe Kalkindustrie, 1030 120 p. 

SiNDACATo naziokaee fa sci ST a TECNici AGRicou Agricoltura e Imperq Rcma, 
Tip ed. Sallustiana, 1937. 694 p. (Conferenze tenute al Corso di organizzazione 
tecnico-agricolo-coloniale da Pirelli, Giordani, De Cillis [etc | (Rcma 5 set- 
tembre-4 ottobre 1930-XIV. Firenze, 5-13 novembre IQ36-XY) 

Waksman, S. A. Humus origin, chemical composition, and importance in nature. 
London, Bailltere, Tindall and Cox, 1936 XT, 494 p. 

Plant Protection 

Braun, H. Kurze Anleitung zur Erkennung und Bekampfung der wichtigsten 
Unkrauter. Berlin, P. Parey, 1937. 75 P* 

SCHI^UMBERGER, O. Hilfsbuch fur die Hagelabsch&tzung v. 2, Berlin, P Parey, 
1937* 24 feuilles. (Pareys Taschenatlanten, hrsg von Otto Appel, Nr. 13 ). 
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Crops of Temperate j Regions, 

Krasovskh, S. A. Coh h ee copra. (ITo mnmm rocy^apcTBesHoro coproHcnMTaHHH da 
1927-1935 rr.) IIoa oSnjeft pe^aKi^eft M. A. MaHKemm. JleHHHTpa^, BcecoipaHaa &k»- 
Acmhh c.-x* nayK hm. B. II. JleaHHa, JleHKHrpa^CKHft ©Hainaji, 1937. 104 p , (Bcecoioa- 
am anatteMUH cejn>cKoxoaaftcTBeHHMX nayK hmchh B. H. Jlcnuna. BcecoioaHHrtt HHCTHTyr 
pacreinieBo^cTBa, roccoprroceTt). 

[The Sojabean and Is varieties]. 

Tropical and Sub-Tropical Crops , 

Campese, O Colture tropicali e lavoranone dei prodotti. Milano, U. Hoepli, 
[1937]. v 3 Cotone, rarai£, sisal, rosella, muse tessili, Urena lobata, Luffa 
cylindrica. 1937. 399 p 

PbarSE, N. S Cotton progress in Brazil [Manchester, International Federation 
of Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers' Association, 193b], xvr, 183 p. 

Horticulture 

ANNUARIO GENERATE DEGLI ORTICOETORI ITALIANI, l a ed Pistoia, 1937. 187 p 
Compile et 6dit6 par Milziade Ricci 

Lachatxmk, J Les champignons de couclie et autres esp&ces cultivables culture 
bourgeoise et commerciale, rdcolte et conservation, 10® 6d., enti&rement re¬ 
mise au point par Georges Bellair Paris, Maison rustique, [1936]. 148 p. 

ZEDERBAUER, E Handbuch des Obstbaues Wien und Leipzig, C. Gerold’s Sohn, 
193b, 552 p 

Forestry, 

De Philifpis, A Ciassificazioni ed mdici del clima in rapporto alia vegetazione 
forestale italiana Firenze, M Ricci, 1937 t6q p. (R Stazione sperimentale 
di selvicoltura, Firenze). 


J mmal Husbandry . 

The Feathered world vear book and poultry keepers' guide for 1937. 
26th Year London, « The Feathered World », [1937! 343 p. 

Linon, G Essai sur la legislation fran^aise des tuberculoses animates. (L01 du 
7 juillet 1933) Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1937 258 p. 

Nachtsheim, H Vom Wildtier zum Haustier Berlin, A Metzner, f 1936! VIII, 
too p 

Reicusverband oesterreichischer und bayerischkr Zucht-Organisationen 
fur das pinzgauer Rind Vom Schaffen der pinzgauer Zuchtverbande im 
Jahre 1936. Saalfelden in Salzburg, [19371 42 p 

4 gn cultural Industries. 

Cong res international de selectjonneurs de plantes Pays-Bas 22-27 l uin 
1936 v [1] Rapports v [2J Comptes-rendus Publics par M J. Sirks 
Leiden, M J Brill, 1936 2 vols 

Frietema, H J Productie en prijsvorming op de engelsclie markt van nede- 
landsche, deensche en koloniale boter Haarlem, F Bolin, 1937 XV, 2*0 p. 
(Nederlandsch economisch mstituut [Publicatie] nr 22 ) 

[Second title in English Production and price forming 011 the English 
market of Dutch, Danish and colonial butter] 

Kershaw, S Wool from the raw material to the finished product 5th ed Lon¬ 
don, I Pitman and sons, T937 (Pitman's common commodities and indus¬ 
tries series) 

Pabst, W R Butter and oleomargarine an analysis of competing commodities. 
New York, Columbia university press, T937 112 P (Studies in history, eco¬ 
nomics and public law edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University, no 427) 

PELSHENKE, P. Geback aus deutschen Gauen. Eine Leistungsschau des Backer- 
handwerks 'Berlin], Reichsinmmgsverband des B&ckerhandwerks, (pr&f 1936]. 
211 p 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delTIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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OLIVE-GROWING IN THE NEW WORLD 

SUMMARY - Generalities — Hinted States of America — Argentina — Chile Uruguay 
— Peru 


Generalities. 

The olive-tree was introduced into the New World towards the end of the 
NVnrth century by Spanish missionaries, who established some plantations in 
noithern Mexico and in the south-west of I\ S. A By the end of the XINIb 
ceutnn, tin's cultivation had extended to oilier American countries and in lecent 
years has attained some considerable progress particularly in V S A (Cali¬ 
fornia) and Argentina (ha Rioja) 

At piesent, 2.000 ha. are under olive cultivation in the New World, viz., 
20,000 ha or (>2.5 per cent in V S. A , and 7,000 ha. or 22 per cent in Argen¬ 
tina, 40 pel cent of the American groves have not yet attained full production. 
The total number of oli\e trees in the American Continent N calculated at three 
and a half million, of which two and a half million are in bearing. The total 
production of olives amounts to approximately 300,000 quintals per annum and 
almost the entire crop is utilized for direct consumption. 

The early Atneiican olive-groves are now beginning to enter into healing, 
the life of the olive-tree may be divided into seven periods as follows' from 
1 to 7 years (period of establishment — unproductive); from «X to 10, 11 to 15. 
if> to 25, 2b to 35 (periods of growdh during which the aveiage annual pro¬ 
duction of olives per tree and according to period amounts to 1 8, 2 h, 3 2, h 8 kg ); 
from 3b to 150 years (period of maturity — tree in full bearing, the a vet age yield 
in olives being 13 5 kg. per annum; from 150 to 300 years (period of decline, 
with decreasing and irregular yields). 

The American countries have constituted one of the most important markets 
for the olive oil produced in the Mediterranean countries, in consequence of 
the intensive immigration of Batin peoples to the New World, and even to-day 
America is the principal market for this product. During the period 1015-1925, 
out of a total world stock of 1.8 million quintals of olive oil, America absorbed 
over a million quintals, or 56 per cent, of the total exports; during the period 
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1925-1930, out of an average of 2.5 millions quintals exported, the New World 
imported 1.5 million quintals, or 60 per cent.; finally during the period 1931- 
1936, the average world exports of olive oil amounted to two million quintals 
of which 1.1 million or 56 per cent, have been imported for American consump¬ 
tion. Of the total imports of olive oil into the continent of America, 80 per 
cent, is absorbed by U. S. A. and Argentina. 

America has also become an important market for table olives, as out of an 
average world export of 500,000 quintals, America absorbed 300,000 quintals 
or 60 per cent. 

World olive-growing is almost entirely concentrated in the countries of the 
Mediterranean Basin In many countries, this cultivation is of considerable 
and evei increasing importance, in spite of the difficulties now affecting olive 
growing and the production of olive-oil 

World production of olive oil varies considerably from } T car to year; from 
a maximum of 13 million quintals obtained in 1929, this production declined 
to a minimum of 5 million in 1930 (ratio 1:28). The average annual produc¬ 
tion amounts to 8 5 million quintals, representing an average value of 800 mil¬ 
lion gold francs, of which 6.5 million quintals are consumed in the producing 
countries and two million are exported. 

This production is divided unequally among the different continents- Europe 
7.3 million quintals; Africa o 8 million, Asia 0.4 million. The quantities of 
olive-oil produced by America and Oceania are insignificant 

A decided impulse has recently been given to olive-growing in America, 
and considerable areas have been assigned offering favourable conditions for 
this cultivation; consequently, it may be of interest to give a brief survey of 
the conditions, organisation, progress and future prospects regarding olive-grow¬ 
ing in the American countries which in order of importance are the following 
U. S. A , Argentina, Chile, Uruguay and Peru 


U. S. A. 

U. S A. olive-growing is almost entirely concentrated in California, where 
20,000 ha. are under cultivation, i. e. f 97.6 per cent of the total olive-growing 
area in the States. Recently, some plantations (350 ha ) have been established 
in certain countries of Arizona and Texas 

The olive-tree may be cultivated in a number of regions situated in the 
south-west of U. S. A , characterized by a dry, hot climate in the summer 
and not usually experiencing frosts in autumn. Although the olive shows an 
excellent growth also in the humid regions of the south, wherever temperature 
conditions are satisfactory, fructification is not really sufficient to justify plant¬ 
ing, the olive tree being little resistant to humid conditions. The olive is none 
the less cultivated from the Mexican frontier up to and including Shasta County 
bordering the most northern county of California, and its northerly limit thus 
approaches 45 0 latitude. 

To facilitate the study of the olive-growing zone, it is convenient to treat 
it in the 5 natural sub-divisions, which are: (1) Sacramento Valley, the prin¬ 
cipal cultivation centres being Oroville, Fairoaks and Corning; 5,600 ha. are 
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under cultivation in this valley; (2) San Joaquin Valley, including the main area 
of cultivation being to the south-east in Tulare county, the total area planted 
reaching 4,400 ha.; (3) Central part of the Californian coast (San Francisco 
Bay), where the cool, moist sea winds which prevail during the summer months 
in the greater part of this region tend to cheek extension, 5,200 ha. are under 
cultivation; (4) South California, where the oldest groves are to be found, the 
principal production centres being Los Angeles, Riverside, Ventura and San 
Bernardino. Plantations have recently been established in the Imperial Valley, 
which offers suitable conditions for cultivation; the trees cover a total area of 
4,400 ha.; (5) Arizona, where recently, 245 ha have been planted, chiefly in 
the Maricopa county. 

The total number of olive trees in the olive-growing zone amounts to 
2,180,000, of which 620,300 growing in the Sacramento Valley; 482,500 in the 
San Joaquin Valley; 546,000 in the central region of the Californian coast; 
495,000 in south California and 36,200 in Arizona; 23 8 per cent, of these 
trees have not yet become productive. 

The groves were established for the most part on sandy or stony marls, 
reddish, dark or grey, derived from alluvial deposits of ancient valleys. These 
soils are friable, well-drained and darkened by a high proportion of humus. 
Consequently, the soils are fairly fertile, especially as the application of fertilizers 
to olive trees has become a universal practice in California The best olive- 
groves have been established on mountain slopes and low hills, in a ventilated 
position, with slightly stony soils of medium consistency. 

The planting distance generally observed is 8 metres in all directions, how¬ 
ever, groves are occasionally found with a planting distance of 10-13 metres, 
chiefly when the olive tiee is grown in associa ion with other crops, generally 
Hie grape-vine, deciduous fiuit trees or annual crops 

The Californian olive-grower gives considerable attention to his groves, 
as experience has shown that -contrary to the custom adopted in the traditional 
olive-growing countries—a good, regular and constant harvest may only be 
obtained by adopting careful cultivation methods and by supplying the soil 
with the nutritive elements necessary for the growth of the tree Approximately 
85 per cent of the plantations in California and all in Arizona are irrigated, 
with the result that a larger sized fruit is obtained, a vety desirable advantage, 
as almost the entire production is intended for direct consumption. 

Towards the end of the XIXth century, some hundred varieties from Spam, 
Italy and France were introduced, mainly for the production of oil, and were 
acclimatized to the country . Owing, however, to the progress made by the 
American industry of edible vegetable oils and the lact that olive oil could not 
compete with these oils in price, the olive trees originally intended for oil pro¬ 
duction were grafted with varieties yielding table olives, and consequently 
transformed into trees bearing fruit for direct consumption. At present, the 
principal varieties cultivated number about twelve, among which the most 
important are: " Mission “ Manzanitla ”, “ Sevillana ” and “ Ascolana ” which 
cover 80 per cent, of the total area under cultivation. The most cultivated 
and valued varieties of to-day are " Mission ” and “ Manzanilla *\ 
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The 4 4 Mission " variety was brought to Mexico by the Spaniards towards 
the end of the XVIIth century, and from there a century later it passed to 
the United States, where some missionaries—hence the name—planted this 
variety in the mission grounds at San Diego. According to the description 
given by American scientists, this variety is probably Olea europaea hispaknsis , 
Cl. This variety is now the most cultivated in California and the fruit is suitable 
both for extraction of the oil and as a table olive as which it is chiefly used. 

The 44 Manzanilla ” variety (Olea europaea point for mis Cl.) was introduced 
from Spain, where it is considered unsurpassable as a table olive, although 
the greater part of the fruit is utilized for oil production. The fruit is very 
palatable having much pulp of very fine quality and a small stone. The 
ratio between pulp and stone is approximately 7:1 In America, it is consid¬ 
ered inferior to the 44 Mission ” variety owing to the pulp being less firm and 
to its lower yield in oil. 

The 44 Ascolana ” variety was imported from Italy, and is evidently the 
44 White Olive ” of Ascoli, and is culivated chiefly in Ue Marche and Umbria. 
Among all the varieties cultivated in California, this produces the largest fruits, 
generally weighing 65 to 95 a kg , intended exclusively for direct consumption; 
the fruit, which is very soft, necessitates special care in manipulation 

The 44 Sevillana ” variety (Olea europaea regalis , Cl) originates in Spain, 
where it is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Sevilla, the fruit is large in size 
and is greatly in demand for the pickling industry. In America, this variety 
is known as 44 Reina ”, as in California, a larger fruit is produced than in 
Spain. The number of olives to a kilogram varies from 70 to 130; the general 
average being 100, 

The majority of Californian olive-groves were established from cuttings, a 
practice also generally adopted in Spain; the cuttings are sections of branches 
at least three to four years old of varying lengths; they should be as straight 
as possible and be cut from healthy branches and with the bark intact Prun¬ 
ing is a suitable opportunity for obtaining cuttings, which, after removal of 
the smaller branches and twigs, should be kept in a .sheltered place 01 more 
effective still, covered with a layer of moist sand. Planting may be carried 
out direct in the grove or first in the nursery for later transplanting Planting 
period is towards the end of winter and the length of the cuttings may be 
from 10 to 60 cm. This system of propagating the olive is one of the most 
economic and renders grafting unnecessary; although this latter practice has 
become fairly general for transforming varieties yielding fruits suitable for oil 
extraction into varieties giving table olives, t. e , to replace trees bearing small 
fruits with those producing large olives. 

Considerable attentiQn has been given to pruning, with a view to obtaining 
trees with short trunks making the gathering easier and also ensuring a well¬ 
shaped tree; at present, an endeavour is being made to produce the main branches 
at a distance of 50-60 cm. from the soil; however, no systematic pruning 
or manurial experiments have been carried out on the olive tree, although 
both pruning and manuring are practices in ordinary use in American oKve- 
gxoves. 
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The harvesting of the fruit, degree of ripeness, transport and manipulation 
have been the object of constant study, as olive-growing now plays an important 
part in TJ. S. A. fruit industry and trade. The fruit is harvested as soon as it 
attains full growth or when it develops a light yellow colour indicating approach¬ 
ing maturity; the skin however should not be coloured 

After harvesting, the fruits are transported in cases to the factory where 
they are classified and sorted according to size. All fruits having a diameter 
Of less than 9/16 inch are used for extraction of the oil and the fruits axceeding 
this dimension are prepared for direct consumption. The preparation of bottled 
green olives does not differ from the methods generally employed in Spain 
and other countries; the fruit should be harvested when it develops a light 
yellow colour and special care is essential in harvesting, transport and mani¬ 
pulation in order to reduce to a minimum lesions and bruises even of the 
slightest kind; the olives are placed in casks of wood or reinforced concrete, 
the usual measurements being 90 cm. in width, 60 cm. in depth and from 
2.40 to 2.70 metres in lenght. Olimn , a hitter resinous principle, is then re¬ 
moved by means of maceration in water frequently renewed or in lyes (solu¬ 
tion of commercial potash and common soda at 28-30° Baum 4 ). When action 
is complete, the olives are well washed in plenty of water; to prevent blackening 
care is taken that the fruits are not in contact with the air; they are left for 
4 hours in fresh water, which is renewed until it remains perfectly clear. Follow¬ 
ing this treatment, the olive turns a fine green colour, is sweet, perfumed, and 
slightly oily; it is not however possible to maintain it in this condition, and 
salting is necessary. Consequently, the prepared olives are immersed in a solu¬ 
tion of common salt at 5 0 Baumd. The best quality softened and salted olives 
are packed in small casks and crystal bottles of different shapes. The largest 
fruits obtain the best prices in trade. The Californian pickling industry pre¬ 
viously adopted the following grades: (1) Fancy, all fruits having a diameter 
not less than 15/16"; (2) Extra Large, fruits with a diameter not less than 
13.2/16"; (3) Large, fruits having a diameter not less than 11.6/16"; 
(4) Medium, fruit with a diameter of not less than 10.2/16"; (5) Small, 
fruits with a diametei not less than 9/16". In recent years, the following 
grades were adopted and are those now generally used. Medium, Large, 
Extra Large, Mammoth, Giant, Jumbo, Colossal; the number of olives of these 
grades forming a kilogram are respectively: 249 - 216 - 180 - 132 - 132 - 
no - 88. 

The method adopted for the preparation of black olives is similar to the 
above-described process; only the fruit must be harvested when fully ripe, i. e., 
when it acquires the characteristic dark violet colour and - unlike green olives - 
may be exposed to the air during treatment. Seasoned olives are also prepared, 
among other seasonings, garlic, pepper and vinegar being successfully used. 
Dried olives are prepared, by either preliminary scalding or placing then directly 
in brine vats variously aromatized. Following this treatment, they are spread 
on wicker trays in the sun, and frequently turned until they become wrinkled 
and completely dried. For preparing this type of olive, the fruits are collected 
when they have turned a complete black colour. 
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The Hygiene Commission of California State has recently decided that all 
olives intended for direct consumption shall be maintained at a temperature 
of i2o° C for a period of 40 minutes in order to ensure complete sterilisation. 

Up to the end of the XIXth century, practically the entire American pro- 
duction of olives was used for oil extraction. On the establishment, however, 
of the edible vegetable oil industry in the country, especially the cottonseed 
oil industry, olive oil could not compete in price with these oils, and conse¬ 
quently, transformation was effected by grafting the trees with table varieties, 
and 300,000 quintals of olives are now produced annually, yielding fairly re¬ 
munerative returns for the grower. 

Originally, cotton-seed was utilized for fertilizers, however, with modern 
methods of oil refining, this product gave rise to an industry of considerable 
importance, and to-day cotton-seed plays an important part in the movement 
of industrialisation of the Southern States. Not only does this product con¬ 
tribute from 1/6 to 1/10 to the gross return of the cotton-grower, but it also 
forms the basis of an important industry now controlled by five or six large 
companies which exploit the numerous factories established in the south of 
U. S. A. The present production of cotton-seed amounts to approximately 
50 million quintals from which is obtained an average of 15 million quintals 
of edible oil employed in making margarine, lard substitutes, and as table oil 
or in manufacture of soaps. In recent years cotton-seed oil has been sold 
as " salad oil " at a price 120 per cent, lower than that of olive oil. 

Cotton-seed dominated the North American market up to 1920, however, 
since this period other vegetable and animal oils swell as groundnut, soya, 
maize and whale oils, as well as copra, palm, palm-kernel oils imported in 
considerable quantities in recent years. 

The present production of edible vegetable oils in U. S. A. may be estimated 
at 20 millions quintals, of which 12 millions intended for consumption and 
8 millions for the soap industry, without taking into account the annual import 
of 3-4 million quintals. On the other hand, olive oil production is very small, 
only xo,ooo quintals, and the annual imports of this product amount to some 
600,000 quintals, comprising 350,000 quintals of edible oil and 250,000 quintals 
of oil from the husks extracted by carbon disulphide, for industrial uses. 

The greater part of edible olive oil is imported in 5-2-1-% and % 
gallon tins. The oil obtained from the husks for industrial use is generally 
imported in cans of 50 and 100 kg. The total annual consumption of edible 
oil in U. S. A. amounts to 10.7 kg. per capita, while olive oil consumption 
only attains 0.2 kg. per capita a year. Olive oil is considered a luxury by 
the majority of Americans as the price is 120 per cent, higher than that of 
animal and vegetable oils available on the market. 

The diseases and insect pests which attack the olive tree are few in com¬ 
parison with those found in the countries where olive-growing is traditional 
aqd also in relation to the pests which attack the majority of fruit trees in 
California, Among the insect pests, the black scale (Saissetia oleae, Bern.) is 
the only pest of any importance, and among the diseases are olive knot (Bat;* 
terium savastanoi, EFS.) and olive leaf blotch (Cyclonium oleaginum , Cast.). 
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Different research workers of the University, the Experiment Station, the 
Agricultural Service of California State, and the U. S A, Department of Agri¬ 
culture (W.V. CatrEss, T. Bioumx W. T. Horne, M. A. Joslyn, H. E. Dro* 
bish, E, H, Guthier, E. O. Essig, C. F. Kinman, etc.) have, in recent years 
given detailed studies on the olive tree and its products in a series of bulletins, 
circulars, articles, etc. which show the interest now attaching to this cultiva¬ 
tion and to the connected industry. 

U. S. A. olive-growing should make considerable progress in the next few 
years, as the American market could now easily absorb the production of 
250,000 hectares (30,000 hectares producing table olives and 220,000 ha. fruits 
for oil extraction). If olive oil were protected from competition of seed oils 
by means of an adequate regulation and classification of the different types 
of oil, it is quite possible that the Unites States would not only be in a position 
to meet the requirements of internal consumption but might also be able 
to supply the countries of central and south America, in view of the immense 
areas in the States that are suitable for olive-growing. 

Argentina. 

Olive-growing in Argentina is of very recent date At the beginning of 
the present century, attempts were made at the acclimatization and cultivation 
ot the olive tree in different legions of the country, but results were not satis¬ 
factory, as plantations were established without any systematic plan and the 
varieties imported were not suitable for the ecological conditions of the regions 
for which they were intended. During the war, these plantations were completely 
abandoned, in consequence of the great development of cultivation of other 
crops, especially cereals, in the country During the post-war period, 1920-27, 
the high prices of olive oil imported into Argentina (240 gold francs per quintal) 
indicated the necessity of encouraging olive-growing in different zones of the 
country, where crops were being grown for which it was now difficult to obtain 
a market owing to the crisis which affected practically all agricultural products. 

Consequently, in 1925, several varieties were imported from the olive- 
growing countries of the Mediterranean Basin, and were tried in especially 
established nurseries in different regions of the country, preliminary results 
were encouraging, and in consequence, the Argentine Government in 1932 
promulgated and decreed the Daw No 11.643 which now constitutes the fun¬ 
damental basis of the development of olive-growing in Argentina. 

In tins Law, it is stated that the most suitable region for olive-growing 
is the western part of the country which comprises the provinces of Catamarca, 
La Rioja, San Juan and Mendoza This region was nominated the •' Regidn 
Kcondnrica del Olivo ” and divided into the following zones (1) The western 
Zone, where all the olive-groves are irrigated and including the provinces of Ca¬ 
tamarca, La Rioja, San Juan and Mendoza, (2) Southern Zone, also irrigated, 
comprising the departments of Adolfo Alsina, Conesa, Pichimahuida, Avellaneda, 
and those included in the Rio Negro territory; (3) Central Zone, where irriga¬ 
tion supplements the rains, and which comprises 6 departments of San Luis 
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province, x6 of C6rdoba province, 7 of Tucumdn province and 13 of Salta 
province; (4) Coastal flttvial Zone, dry) land which includes the differ¬ 
ent departments of the provinces of Santa F 4 , Entre Rios and Corrientes; 
(5) South-east Zone, dry land, comprising the regions of Borrego, Bahia 
Blanca, Villarino and Patagones of Buenos Aires province. 

In establishing this " Regidn Econ6mica del Olivo *\ care has been taken 
to eliminate all non-irrigated zones where the rainfall is less than 400 mm. 

Simultaneously with the promulgation of this law, a considerable number 
of nurseries, subsidized by the Government and controlled by specialists were 
established in the aforesaid Region, for the obtaining and supply of olive plants 
at considerably reduced prices. The productive capacity o f these nurseries 
was estimated at 500,000 young plants, and it was decided to distribute these 
plants as follows: 55 per cent or 275,000 to the 1st zone; 4 per cent, or 20,000 
to the 2nd zone, 24 per cent, or 120,000 to the 3rd zone; 14 per cent, or 70,000 
to the 4th zone, 3 per cent or 15,000 to the 5th zone. 

Moreover, it was agreed to grant a premium for encouraging olive¬ 
growing, consisting of 50 u pesos n per hectare to all olive-growers who employed 
up-to-date methods of cultivation in their groves, spacing the trees at a mini¬ 
mum of 10 metres in all directions, carrying out the necessary working of the 
soil or cultivation of intercalary crops not detrimental to the plantation, as 
well as pruning, and where necessary, fungicide treatments. On the other 
hand, the Government founded the " Oficina de Control y Komento del Olivo " 
for the purpose of giving planters technical information and assistance for 
the successful cultivation of the olive, and also for carrying out the inspection 
and valuation of the groves, when the planter desires to compete foi the 
premium. 

The effect of these measures was immediately noticeable and at the end 
of 1936, 7,000 hectares of olive plantations were alieady established, including 
5,500 ha of plantations not yet in bearing, according to the basic principles 
of modern agricultural technique. In 60 per cent of the groves established, 
varieties intended exclusively for oil production were used; in 20 per cent, 
varieties yielding fruits suitable both for oil extraction and direct consumption; 
in the remaining 20 per cent varieties pioducing table olives. 

In 1936, olive production amounted to over a million kgs. of which 75 
per cent were utilized for extraction of the oil, yielding 170,000 kg. of 
olive oil. 

Throughout the olive-growing region, oil refineries have been established 
and installed with the latest apparatus, and are capable of dealing with 20 
times the present production in olives 

Argentine imports in olive oil have shown a marked decrease in recent 
years, a decrease almost exactly corresponding to the increase in Argentine 
production of edible vegetable oils. In fact, Argentine vegetable oil production 
has practically trebled during the last 10 years (200,oqo quintals in 1926 as 
against 574,000 in 1936), while during the same period, olive oil imports have 
declined nearly 100 per cent (525,000 quintals imported in 1926 as compared 
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with 3x8,000 in 1936). Olive oil is imported chiefly from Spain and Italy. 
The total consumption of oil in Argentina is estimated at 850,000 quintals, 
including 60 per cent, seed oil* or 7,3 kg. per capita a year. From *930, 
the production of edible vegetable oils show an average annual increase of 
50,000 quintals; consequently, if this rate of increase continues during the 
next few years, Argentina will within 5 years nearly achieve self-sufficiency 
in respect of vegetable oils. 

The high prices for olive oil reached during the post-war period were the 
principal cause of the remarkable advance made by the Argentine vegetable 
oil industry. Moreover, the improvements obtained in the refining processes 
made it possible to utilize a large number of vegetable fats, which have also 
been used for mixing with olive oil. The seeds chiefly used for the production 
of edible vegetable oils in Argentina are: cotton, groundnut, turnip, sunflower, 
maize, etc. The processing is carried by out by some 50 factories situated 
at different points of the principal production centres. The vegetable oils 
produced are so similar that it is possible to vary their proportion in admix¬ 
tures, according to the requirements of the consumer and the market prices. 
This fact, which is an advantage for the manufacturer and the consumer, 
often represents a disadvantage for the growers of any particular seeds. Larger 
or smaller quantities are bought up according to price fluctuations, but apart 
from this occasional disadvantage, the Argentine edible oil industry is the 
cause and mainstay of a fai-reaching agricultural activity 

The prospects for a further development of Argentine olive-growing are 
fairly encouraging, as there is an immense zone suitable for this cultivation, 
and good planting material is available, obtained from the different olive¬ 
growing regions, which, under favourable conditions, can supply half a million 
plants per annum. This corresponds to an annual production—once the trees 
come into full bearing— of 5 million kg of olives, moreover, by the establish¬ 
ment of olive mills equipped with up-to-date apparatus and specially skilled 
workers reciuited locally, full advantage can be taken of the good conditions 
prevailing for this cultivation and for the industry arising from it. 

Chile. 

• Chilian olive-growing has onh attained some ptogress in recent years in 
consequence of the decision taken by the Government to establish olive-groves 
in the provinces of Colchagua, Aconcagua, Talca, Atacama and Coquimbo, 
where vast zones, chiefly in the coastal region, are suitable for olive-growing 
both as regards climatic and soil conditions 

In 1936, the number of hectares under this cultivation amounted to 1923, 
including 218 ha. of plantations not yet in bearing, with an annual production 
of 15,000 quintals of olives and a yield of 2,500 quintals of oil. Of the olives 
harvested 30 per cent, are intended for direct consumption. The number of 
olive trees totals 224,000 including 29,500 which have not yet come into bear¬ 
ing, which corresponds to an average of hi trees per hectare cultivated. 
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In order to encourage olive-growing in the country, the Government has 
granted tax exemption for a period of 20 years in respect of newly established 
groves, and has also started a competition among olive-growers, prices being 
awarded for the best methods of cultivation adopted. The agricultural Ser¬ 
vices have in addition organized itinerant courses and practical demonstrations 
on the cultivation, manuring and pruning of the olive tree throughout the 
olive-growing region of the country. In spite of these measures, progress 
is very slow. 

In 1925, thirty varieties were imported, chiefly from Italy and Spain for 
trial in the twelve nurseries established at that period. After different experi¬ 
ments, the Department of Arboriculture published a list of the varieties most 
suitable for adaptation to the pedological and ecological conditions of Chile 
and giving good yields; these varieties are, for direct consumption: “ Gordal ", 
“ Manzanilla ", “ Ascolana ", “ Leccina " and 11 Santa Catalina the first two 
originating in Spain and the last three in Italy; for oil production: Liguria ", 
u Santa Emiliana ", and “ Grappolo ", varieties all obtained from Italy; how¬ 
ever, the most popular varieties are " Liguria " and “ Gordal ". 

The oil obtained from seeds either produced in the country or imported, 
is gradually supplanting olive oil on the Chilian market, which until recently 
imported over 30,000 quintals of olive oil; imports are now reduced to 10,000 
quintals obtained chiefly from Spain (82 per cent.) and Italy (14 per cent.). 

In order to protect olive oil against other vegetable oils, the Chilean Govern¬ 
ment has decreed that all the oils consumed in the countiv shall be sold 
solely under the name of the seed from which they are obtained; the Govern¬ 
ment will also ensure the establishment of laboratories for the prevention of 
adulteration and fraudulent practices in respect of olive oil, hitherto prevalent. 


Uruguay. 

The introduction and cultivation of the olive in this country is of very 
recent date, and the experiments carried out to date do not appear to have 
given satisfactory results. During the period 1924-27, Uruguay imported on an 
average 100,000 quintals of olive oil per annum obtained chiefly from Spain 
(82 per cent.) and Italy (16 per cent.), to a value of twenty-five million gold 
francs. In view of this expenditure the Government decided to initiate 
trials for the introduction and acclimatization of the olive tree in the coastal 
regions, where the climate is warm and dry, and usually without autumn frosts. 
The experiments carried out so far have not given the results expected. At 
present, 800 hectares aie under cultivation with an average yield of 10,000 
quintals of olives per annum, almost entirely intended for direct con¬ 
sumption. 

Although measures have been taken by the Government for encouraging 
olive-growing in the country and for planting some 30,000 hectares, capable 
of producing sufficient oil for national consumption a few groves only have 
been established, mostly for experimental work. 
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Peru. 

Olive-growing in Peru is still in the experimental stage, carried out chiefly 
at Ilo (Moquegua), Camana and Yauca (Arequipa), where trials were carried 
out with Spanish varieties, principally " Gordal ” (Olea europaea regalis , CL) and 
“Manzaniila” ( 0 . e. pomiformis, Cl.) which appear to give satisfactory results 
in Arequipa. 

An experiment station is now being established at Ilo, which will deal 
with all questions relative to olive-growing and the connected industry. The 
groves now in production give high yields, as irrigation and the application 
of guano is generally adopted. Some groves, although the trees are only 15 
years old, already yield 300-400 kg. of olive oil per hectare, a very high figure, 
considering the age of the trees. Groves have also been recently established 
at lea (Ocucaje). 

At present, olive-groves cover an area of 500 ha. which produce 6,000 
quintals of olives, intended for the most part for direct consumption. The 
number of trees in bearing totals 46,500, and growth is satisfactory. 

The Government is about to establish a regulation on oils, as owing to 
Peru being a producer of seed oils, chiefly cotton-seed oil, it is necessary in 
the interests of olive-growers that olive oil should be sold in the pure state. 

The oil yield of the olives is fairly high, attaining an average of 25 per 
cent. Eight oil refineries provided with modern equipment have been recently 
established. 

The pests and diseases causing the most damage to the olive tree, and 
which have been determined and controlled by the technical Institutes of Uru¬ 
guay, are: “ gusanera del olivo " ( Diaphania quadristigmalis ),“ quereza negra " 
(Lecamntn oleae) and sooty mould of the olive ( Fumago vagans). 

Peruvian imports of olive oil—as in other American countries—show a slow 
and gradual decline in recent years. The present consumption of olive oil in 
the country is insignificant (4,500 quintals) which corresponds to only 0.1 kg. 
per capita per annum. 

The probabilities of a further development of olive-growing in Chile, Uru¬ 
guay and Peru are relatively less favourable than in U. S. A. and Argentina. 
However, these countries could always produce—by means of suitable legisla¬ 
tive measures to protect olive oil from present adulteration practices, -suffi¬ 
cient oil to meet national requirements which may be estimated at 100,000 
quintals per annum. 

Other countries of the American continent have also recently carried out 
experiments with olive cultivation, particularly Brazil (State of Rio Grande 
do Sul) and Mexico (northern region of the country), but the results obtained 
so far do not encourage anticipations of future development. 
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SECONDARY RUBBER YIELDING PLANTS 
OF THE CAUCASUS REGION AND OF CENTRAL ASIA 

Until recently, the name of rubber plant was confined to certain tropical 
trees and the hevea tree in particular. A plant growing in the subtropical re¬ 
gions— guayule [Parthenium argentatum) —was however also known and Utilized 
in the wild state for rubber production. As hevea cultivation is localized in 
the possessions of one or two of the principal European countries, the other 
nations, fearing the establishment of some kind of monopoly, initiated research 
work with a view to discovering other rubber yielding plants, particularly those 
acclimatized to temperate countries. These experiments were carried out chiefly 
in the United States and U. S. S. R. Up to the present, practically no successful 
results have been obtained, and it came to be believed that the accumulation 
of rubber in the plants depends entirely on the action of the tropical sun. Re¬ 
cent studies made in U. S. S. R. have completely changed this aspect of the 
problem, and point to the possibility of establishing on a wide scale, plantations 
of new rubber yielding plants now considered as secondary plants in regions 
having a temperate and even cold climate. 

Russian research workers have studied over 130 plants pertaining to widely 
differing families with a view to their acclimatization to the climatic conditions 
of Central Asia and the Caucasus region for the production of rubber. The 
results of analyses for the determination of the latex content of these plants 
naturally varied very considerably. However, according to these results, the 
cultivation of some of the plants appeared to show some prospect of success. 
Chief among these plants are. 

Guayule (Parthemum argentatum) , Kucommia (Eucommta ulmoidcs ), some 
plants belonging to the Scorzonera (Tau-Saghyz) and Taraxacum (Kok-Saghyz 
and Krym-Saghyz) genera, Apocynum venetum (Kendir), A\clepia$ cornuti (Va- 
tocnik), Chondrilla and Solidago. 

Among these plants, the first and the last mentioned appear to be the most 
important and will be studied in detail. The other plants will be limited to a 
brief description as one group which be called the secondary group. 

(1) Secondary group. 

The Kok-Saghyz is a perennial, herbaceous plant belonging to the Taraxa¬ 
cum family. It is found growing wild very sparsely at fairly high altitudes 
from 2,000 to 2,300 metres on the headlands of Tian-Chan. Cultivation experi¬ 
ments were commenced at the end of 1932 and good results w^ere obtained. 
The cultivated plant fructifies at the end of the first year of growth and may 
then be utilized for obtaining the rubber. 

Under natural conditions?, the plant may accumulate up to 20 per cent, 
and even more of rubber; the rubber is localized in the roots and arranged in 
the form of long filaments. 
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The Krym-Saghyt also pertains to the family Taraxaceae. In the natural 
state, this plant is only found in Crimea. Cultivation began in 1932, and the 
preliminary experiments also showed good results. By calculating the quantity 
of seed of 500 plants per ha„ a yield of 0.15 to 0.20 tons of rubber per ha. 
is expected. 

In order to obtain the rubber from the roots of Kok-Saghyz and Krym- 
Sagfayz, it is sufficient to reduce them to a fine powder which is macerated in 
water. The rubber separates out from the other matter by gravitation. The 
quality of the rubber thus obtained although slightly inferior to the rubber 
obtained from other plants, is quite satisfactory. A detailed study is now being 
made on all problems of cultivation technique regarding the propagation of these 
two plants. It has already been verified that the plants require well-ploughed 
and cleared soil; preference is given to land which has lain fallow for two years, 
ploughed to a depth of 25 to 30 cm. The seeds are sown in rows 60 cm. apart. 
During cultivation, weeding is frequent in order to maintain the soil in a thor¬ 
oughly cleaned condition. In excessively humid regions, in order to prevent 
rotting of the roots, the seeds are not sown directly in the field, but in a nursery, 
preferably in late autumn. The existence of any special diseases or insect 
pests has not yet been observed. However, the plants are often attacked by 
other commonly known pests. 

The Kendir (Apocvnnm venetum) is a perennial plant found growing wild 
on the banks of rivers in Northern Caucasus, Central Asia and Transcaucasia. 
The first cultivation trials date back to 1928, when successful results were ob¬ 
tained. The plant is not exacting as regards soil and climate, but requires 
special care during the first two years (irrigation, weeding, protection against 
cold). The plant may be cultivated uninterruptedly over a period of about 
ten years. The stems are harvested twice a year, beginning in the third year: 
a normal harvest is from 2 to 2 % tons per cutting or 4 to 5 tons per ha. 
a year. The rubber is localized in the leaves which may contain from 0.5 to 
8,5 per cent. 

The wood} 7 parts of the sterna may be utilized as construction and isolation 
material, and also for obtaining furfurol 

In 1934, -3»ooo ha. were cultivated with Kendir. In 1937, this area was 
increased to 10,000 ha. Kendir is attacked by certain diseases One caused 
by a Septona destroys the woody tissues, another due to Mclampsora apocmii 
affects the leaves. 

The Vatocnik (Asclepia cormtU) was exported from North America to Ukraine 
for the purpose of textile manufacture. These experiments having proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, cultivation was discontinued and Asclepia became a weed At present, 
attention is again being drawn to this plant and experiments have been started 
with a view to its utilization in the production of honey, pai>er and also rubber. 
The rubber is localized in the tissues of the leaves and of the ovules in the 
proportion of 2 to xo per cent. This rubber is of a rather mediocre quality 
owiilg to the high resin content. 

The Chondrilla is an herbaceous perennial which is diffused chiefly in the 
semi-desert regions of Crimea, Northern Caucasus and Transcaucasia. 
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The most widely spread varieties are: Chondrilla atnbigua , C, jmcea> C\ pan* 
ciflora , and C. brevirostris. These plants are of little importance from the 
economic point of view, although they should receive mention as they were the 
first rubber-yielding plants studied by the Government with a view to possible 
utilization. The rubber is localized in the tubers of the roots which contain 
up to 2 per cent, and in the protective tissues which yield up to 6 per cent* 
The total harvest of the tubers amounts to i,ooo tons per annum. There is 
a rubber factory at Kasakstan, but this production does not appear to have 
any future prospects. 

In 1931, a scientific expedition explored the regions of Northern Caucasus 
with a view to discover rubber-yielding plants. In the course of these studies* 
120 plants were examined, including 35 wild plants and 15 cultivated. Examina¬ 
tion was both anatomical and microchemical. By this means, it was possible 
to ascertain the presence of rubber and to determine the parts containing the 
rubber. The following plants showed the highest yields: 


Jnrinea levieri (in the roots).6.08 % 

Euonymus europea (in the roots).5.16 % 

Senecio dona var. macrophyllus (in the leaves).3.10 % 

Senecto nemorensis (in the leaves).2.00 % 


High resin contents (on an average 47 per cent) were observed at the 
collar of the roots. 

Further studies carried out in 1932 confirmed the preliminary results ob¬ 
tained; 7.88 per cent, of rubber was found in the roots of Junnca levien and 
54.16 per cent, of resins. The utilization of these plants is a difficult mattei as 
they are generally found growing on cliffs not easily accessible and in very 
limited areas. The acclimatization of this species on the uplands is being 
considered. 

(2) Solid 4 00. 

Solidago was introduced into U. S. S. R. by Vavilov; the first samples came 
from Florida and important results were obtained following a year’s study at 
Sukhum Botanical Institute. At present 125 varieties of Solidago are differ¬ 
entiated and are found chiefly in North America; only 5 varieties are known 
in Europe: S. virgaurea (Golden-rod), S. canadensis , S. altissima , S„ alpestris, 
and S. serotina. The first two varieties are found growing wild in U. S. S. R. 
The ecological characteristics of the varieties of Solidago vary very consider¬ 
ably. Some varieties prefer dry, sandy and stony soils, while others flourish 
chiefly in marshy land. Another group is found growing in the moist or dry 
pine forests of the mountainous regions. The habitant of one variety lies in 
the alpine grassland zone. 

(a) Morphological description. —* The Solidago species are herbaceous, 
perennial plants having a single or slightly branched straight stem, occasionally 
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woddy at the collar. There are two types of roots: some are very long and 
wide spreading, others are compact. The length of the stalk varies, according 
to varieties, from 30 cm. to 2 m. The leaves are sessile or petiolate, entire or 
dentate, differing from each other not only in shape, but also in size and rubber 
content. The inflorescence takes the form of a pyramidal or sub-umbellate 
cluster. The flower-heads are yellow in colour. The female flowers are always 
ligulate, while the tubular flowers are hermaphrodite. The fruit is faceted or 
round, with a tufted end, and 2 to 5 mm. in length. S. leavenworthii and 
S. serotina are the two varieties most commonly found in U. S S R, The 
former has a single straight stalk which attains a height of 2 m ; the root sys¬ 
tem is considerably developed and very ramified; the leaves are small and finely 
indented; flowering occurs late, in September or October. 

The second variety has a higher rubber content; the stem is single and a 
bluish or greenish iron grey in colour The stalk attains a height of 50 to 
80 cm.; the root system is well developed; the leaves are large, rounded, indented 
and acute; the upper leaves are sessile and the lower, petiolate, 

(b) Biology of the plant. — The germination of the seeds which depends 
on their quality takes place generally within seven to fifteen days The first 
and the second pair of leaves are formed during the second fortnight, then the 
stem and the leaves grow intensively for three months, after which period elong¬ 
ation diminishes rapidly and finally ceases The varieties are classified under 
three groups according to the number of days extending from planting to flower¬ 
ing. (1) early varieties (117 to 150 days), (2) moderately early varieties (165 to 
200 days); (3) late varieties (240 to 260 days). The duration of the flower¬ 
ing period varies from 25 to 75 days. The end of the vegetative cycle is 
accompanied by the yellowing of the leaves which fall at the beginning of 
winter (in December at Sukhum) Growth recommences in March Begin¬ 
ning from the second year, the plants show a higher rubber content. 

(c) Methods of cultivation. — - The methods of cultivation are simple The 
seeds sprout very quickly in February, in green-houses or in seed-beds, from 
the 10th to the 15th day, the seedlings are pricked out; subsequently, 20 to 
25 days later, when the plant has already 6 or 7 leaves, transplanting is carried 
out. The ground, which is to be used tor several years, should be well prepared 
in autumn and ploughed in spring The young plants are set by hand, adopting 
a spacing of 75 cm. in all directions for S. Icavenworthii , and a slighter lower 
figure for the other varieties. The transplanting is generally successful, cultiva¬ 
tion care consists of weeding and hoeing, and when necessary, the plants are 
propped. In order to increase the amount of green material and bring about 
further branching, the plants are topped at a height of 10 to 15 cm. at the 
beginning of summer. 

Unequal ripening of the seed makes harvesting troublesome. Collection 
must be carried out by hand and repeated several times. The seeds are threshed, 
placed in sacks and stored in a dry locality. 

All cultivation work, apart from harvesting, may easily be carried out by 
machinery. 
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(d) Propagation trials . — The propagation of Solidago is of primary impor¬ 
tance in successful cultivation experiments. Consequently, considerable study 
was given to the determination o* the most effective propagation method. So- 
far, multiplication by roots and multiplication by cuttings have been tried suc¬ 
cessively. In the first method, the plants are dug up and the roots are divided 
into a certain number of more or less equal parts. This method has the merit 
of giving a sure and rapid root-setting, but presents the considerable disadvantage 
of resulting in a very small number of new plants, as each primary bundle of 
roots may only be divided into a maximum of 20 secondary lots, thus forming 
20 new plants. 

However, by means of cuttings, mass reproduction is possible. Either stem 
or root cuttings may be adopted. In the first, the slips are taken 8 to 10 cm. 
in length, while in the second, the roots are cut into pieces each with one to 
three eyes. Experiments have shown that rootlets were obtained at the end 
of the 25th day. Propagation by cuttings should be carried out very rapidly. 
The cuttings are planted directly in the nursery, careful attention being given 
to shading and watering. Transplanting takes place at the end of 25 days 
when the slips have taken root satisfactorily. In Florida, Solidago is propagated 
entirely by cuttings, and up to 500 plants ma} r be obtained from one mother- 
plant In U. S. S R , to-date only 200 have been obtained, but, by giving 
special treatment the shrubs with a view to their propagation, it is hoped also 
to attain the figure of 500. 

(e) Diseases and insect pests. - In Florida, Solidago plants suffer consider¬ 
able damage from cryptogamic diseases and the attacks of parasitic insects. No 
insect pests attacking this species have been observed m U. vS S. R., but at 
Sukhum, a disease producing marks on the leaf is reported 

(f) Formation and localization of rubber m the plant — The caoutchouc 
is localized in the parenchymatous tissues of the leaf and also in certain special 
isolated areas No definite information is as yet available on the processes 
involved in the accumulation of the rubber, however, the data so far obtained 
show fairly clearly that the formation and accumulation of caoutchouc is pro¬ 
duced mainly at the time of the ripening of the seeds. Experiments carried 
out in U. S. S. R. and America have shown that the rubber content of the same 
sample varies according to the age of the leaves, the lower or oldest leaves 
being those which contain the most and the upper or youngest leaves those 
which contain the least. 

Experiments are now being carried out at the biochemical laboratories of 
the Sukhum Institute with a view to determining the processes involved in the 
accumulation of caoutchouc and resins and the influence of methods of cultiva¬ 
tion on yield in rubber, as well as that of geographical and climatic factors. It 
is hoped that, after determinating these points, it will be possible to obtain by 
means of selection, more suitable types and forms and to establish definitely 
by means of vegetative propagation the qualities desired. 

At present, these studies are in the experimental stage and the plantations 
established at Otchentchiri only cover four and a half ha., of which one and a 
half hectares are under Solidago leavenworthti . 
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(3) GtrAVtn*# (Parthenium atgeniatum). 

The guayule is indigenous to semi-desert regions and was considered as 
somewhat resistant to cold* however, results of experiments carried out at Ta¬ 
djiks tan and Turkmen during the period 1930-1935 have shown that the plant 
does not support temperatures lower than - 10 to - I5°C without special atten¬ 
tion. In some regions, accordingly, it has been possible to maintain plants even 
at a temperature of -20° C by subjecting them to a special ** pre-wintering ” 
treatment. 

Guayule may be cultivated in certain arid subtropical regions, in desert 
zones and the steppes on grey soil. The most suitable conditions are found in 
the Karakalinsky region in Turkmen and the valleys of Sumbasky and Tchan- 
dyrsky. At present, the greater part of research work is being centred in Azer- 
baydjan and Central Asia. Studies are carried out at the Kara-Kal6 Rubber 
Experiment Station. 

In consequence of experiments and research work effected up to 1935, it 
has already been possible to obtain two pure lines of Guayule from the varie¬ 
ties angustifolium and argentatum. These two strains have yielded an average 
of too kgs of rubber per hectare, and cultivation has increased. These two types 
are designated “ Uzkolistnaja ” and “ Serebristaja ”. 

Plants of the variety angustifolium make a spreading, compact growth, 
nearly spherical in shape. The leaves are narrow, slightly elongated and indented. 
Plants grown at Marguchevany contained at two years old from 6 to 7 per cent, 
of rubber. 

The argentatum variety is much rarer in its original form. Selection work 
was carried out on a few specimens found, by A. V. Astrov, who collaborates 
in the work of the Experiment Station of East Caucasus. These specimens 
were subsequently forwarded to the Marguchevany Station for propagation. 
The plants pertaining to this variety grow tall, the shrubs taking the form of 
an inverted pyramid. In 1935, during the course of preliminary experiments with 
this variety, a yield of 113 kg. of rubber per hectare was attained. Further 
results obtained from strains produced from this type confirmed these previous 
results. 

A few examples of the crispatum variety are to be found, but are very rare, 
and selection work has only been carried out on a few specimens at Kara-Kale 
by S. F. Borissenko. 

The shrubs of this variety show a low broad growth much branched; the 
leaves are a peculiar shaper wide, lobed and wavy; small ears are found at the 
base. According to the preliminary results obtained in the nursery with this 
variety, production would compare favourably with that of angustifolium, but 
would be inferior to that of argentatum . A yield of bz kg. per hectare was attained. 

(b) Characteristics required in selection . — In previous research work, en¬ 
deavours were directed solely to obtaining strains having a high rubber yield. 
Attention is now being given to developing large-sized shrubs and obtaining a 
considerable quantity of dry matter. In 1935» & was possible at the Margu¬ 
chevany Station to obtain shrubs yielding 62 to 71 gru, of dry matter and hav- 
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ing at the same time a rubber content of 5 per cent. At Kara-Kal£, 60 gai. 
of dry matter were obtained in the 3rd year; 130 and even 155 gm. with aver¬ 
age rubber content of 5.3 per cent, were also attained. Results showed that 
yield in rubber was considerably higher with plants two years old. The figures 
obtained at the Marguchevany Station are given in the following table: 

Table I. — Yield in rubber per hectare. 

(According to the results obtained at Marguchevany). 


Pure strains from 
the angustifolium variety 

One year old plants 
(in kg, per ha) 

Two year old plants 
(in kg per ha) 

4 348 

85 I 

1497 

4 334 

82 3 

104 3 

1 852 

78 9 

II5 I 

4 324 

696 

186 3 

1 851 

685 

I75<5 


An attempt has also been made at the Marguchevany Station to obtain 
by selection, types resistant to frost. Results show that the only means of 
increasing resistance to frost is by crossing guayule plants with other species 
having a higher resistance. Origan ha$ been selected as being twice as resistant 
as guayule. The two plants are easily crossed and the resultant ptoduet is 
fertile. 

(c) Seed production and vield in rubber. — Generally, in U. S. S R . uncul¬ 
tivated guayule plants produce insignificant quantities of seed; at Marguchevany, 
it was possible to obtain from 20 to 30 kg per ha. and at Kara-Kal£, from 15 
to 20 kg. only. On irrigated and well-maintained plantations yields slightly 
increase and may attain 50 kg. per ha. Even roo kg. have been obtained in 
old plantations. It should here be taken into account that the varieties which 
have the highest yields in rubber produce the least seed. According to the 
data given by the experiment station of Eastern Transcaucasia on an average 
2 gm, of seed per plant were obtained from the angustifolium variety, and 
5 X A gm- and 7 gm. per plant from the brevifoliunt and prostratum varieties 
which have a much lower rubber yield. The low rate of germination of the seeds 
is another adverse factor in the propagation of guayule by seed. On an aver¬ 
age, 20 to 30 per cent, of the seeds germinate, but, often, this proportion does 
not exceed 10 per cent. 

In the wild forms there is thus a negative correlation between yield in rubber 
and germination of the seeds. Plant breeders were not at first aware of this 
fact and consequently the first pure strains obtained beat all records in poor 
germination. In the following table are given the quantities of rubber con¬ 
tained in the dry matter, germination percentage of the seeds and the quantity 
of seed collected both from wild plants and from angustifolium strains. 
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Tabl,e II* ~ Cor fetation between the yield in rubber 
and germination of the seed of wild varieties and angustifoliurn strains . 
(According to the results obtained at Marguchevany). 


No and variety 1 

Percentage of 
rubber in the 
dry matter 

1 

Rate of germm 
ation of the 
seeds 

Quantity of 
seeds harvest¬ 
ed per ha 
(in kg ) 



_ 

- “ 1 

Obtained from wild plants* 

1825 var angustifoliurn . 

i 

1 


79 

7 2 

12.2 

2280 var. argentatum . 

6 7 

8.3 

10 6 

1849 var. angustifoliurn . 

6 2 

15 6 

11 5 

1661 var latifoltum . 

44 

15 4 

5 3 

30 var, brevtfohum . 

2 1 

1 27 7 

41.0 

52 var. deltoideum . 

1 4 

| 45 8 

21 6 

Strains obtained from the variety angustifoliurn 



1852 . 

77 

53 4 j 

12 5 

1851 . 

75 

49 3 

15 2 

4334 . 

76 

29.2 

7 5 

2415 . 

0.4 

28 3 

12 i 

2288 . 

4 4 

23 0 

30 

434 s . 

67 

*5 5 

138 


The data given in Table II refer to one-year old plants; it is seen that the 
negative correlation does not exist in angustifoliurn strains. This fact affords 
plant breeders the possibility of selecting guayule varieties which make large 
shrubs and have a high yield in rubber and seeds of high germination percentage. 

Other conflicting factors are encountered in selection breeding with a view 
to obtaining a higher 3neld in rubber and seeds. Thus, to obtain an increased 
quantity of rubber, the plant should have a thick stem, with the bast developed, 
and small branchings, while these conditions naturally imply a reduced seed 
production. However, these difficulties are easily eliminated in practice. 

Tabus III — Percentage of full seeds from pure strains of guayule 
and rate of germination. 


No and variety 


Rate of 
germination 


of full seed 


Rate 

of germination 
of hard seeds 


2280 var. argentatum 
1650 var. brevi folium 
1661 var. latifoltum . . 
1720 var. angustifoliurn 
2047 var. brevtfohum 
58 var* latifoltum * * . 


133 

206 

37 


5 

9 

19 

24 

30 I 

33 

42 

49 

47 

55 1 


4* 

00 

62 

61 

70 

5 $ 

52 

02 

57 

65 


1 

1 


12 

19 

32 

41 

43 

70 

81 

79 

**7 

81 
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With regard to germination, the seeds may be divided into two groups; 
empty seed and full or hard seed. Occasionally, the latter do not germinate 
even under the most suitable conditions. At the Marguchevahy Station, the 
proportion of the two groups of seed and the germination percentage of the 
latter were determined. The results are given in Table lit 

(d) Methods of cultivation — Sowing is effected in the nursery before the 
winter season, the seedlings are transplanted at the beginning of spring in Feb¬ 
ruary or early March, when the soil is still sufficiently moist At this period, 
80 to 85 per cent of the plants take root A considerably lower percentage is 
obtained if transplanting takes place at a later date, when it cannot be carried 
out without one or two waterings Cultivation care during the growth of the 
plants does not present any particular difficulty. 

(e) Localization of the rubber — The rubber is found in all parts of the 
plant and chiefly in the roots The concentration varies according to the age 
of the plant; according to American statistics, at the age of 7 years, wild guayule 
plants would contain from 7 to q per cent of rubber Cultivated plants ac¬ 
cumulate the rubber much more rapidly and a yield of 14 pei cent, may be attained 
at the end of 5 years (these results were obtained in California) 

(f) Diseases and insect pests - The insect pests which attack gua>ule plants 
in V S S R differ considerably from those found 111 America Thus, in the 
Crimea region, the insects damaging the roots are larvae of Opatrnm inste and 
Pedmus helopioides Melanotus brunnipes and Agroiis as well as Ampkimallus 
solstitialis which 1^ the most dangerous The leaves and stems are attacked by 
Calhptamus itahcus, Oedipoda cocrulescens , rettn’oma vindissnna , Oecanthus 
pellucens and Lo\o$teqc siicticalis The flowers are infested by Podontha dag/us - 
tamca and Omophlus lepfuroides Tropinata hirta The north Caucasus region 
is infested 6 rvllotalpa i*iyllotalpa and also certain ants which attack the 
roots 

In the Kara-Kale region, there are certain locusts (( alhbtamus itahcus) which 
damage the bark of the stem and some catei pillars (Laphygma exigua) which eat 
the leaves The young seedlings are often destroyed by ants 

Many weeds such as Aleppo sorghum and cocksfoot grass, etc are dangerous 
foi gua} r ule plants as they introduce many noxious insects The most serious 
damage is caused b> ants and butterfly caterpillars Ants ma> be controlled 
by pouring an emulsion of naphtha oil into the ant-hills or by attracting those 
ants which do not collect in ant-hills to host plants and subsequently destroying 
them by spraying with petroleum emulsions 

As a general rule, the most effective control measures of guayule pests 
consist in maintaining the plantations and also the banks of the irrigation canals 
clear from all waste matter, and in the removal of all weeds. 

(g) Conclusion — It may now be taken that the problem of the acclima¬ 
tization of guayule in the Kara-Kal 4 and Turkmen regions no longer exists. 
Perennial plantations covering an area of over 200 ha. have already been estab¬ 
lished. 
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The question of acclimatizing the guayule has not been completely solved 
iji the Azerbaydjan regions (Caucasus), where the autumnal rains and cold win¬ 
ters cai*se considerable losses. An endeavour is being made to protect the plants 
by special means which tend to render them more resistant to cold, in particular, 
transplanting is omitted. From the results already obtained, it is expected that 
in the near future, this problem will be entirely and satisfactorily overcome. 

(4) Etjcommxa {Eucommia ultnoides). 

(a) General observations. — Eucommia is indigenous to Central and West 
China. This plant grows preferably in subtropical climates. It is found however 
growing wild as far as Ukraine. This species was first introduced into Russia in 
rqofi and systematic cultivation began in 1931 at the Botanical Garden, Moscow, 
and also at the Batum Experiment Station. 

The plants have oval leaves from 15 to 20 cm. long and 5 to 7 cm. broad. 
The upper surface is dark green in colour and the lower is lighter in shade. The 
plant is generally dioecious, though monoecious forms are occasionally found. 
The oldest trees are found at Sukhum, Batum and Yalta (Crimea). 

(b) Yield in gutta. — Eucommia is a gutta yielding plant. The gutta is found 
in all parts of the plant and chiefly in the leaves in the form of long filaments, 
which may yield up to 3-3 % P° r cent. At the Tsikhis-Dziri Experiment Station, 
a yield of 2.09 per cent was obtained from the dry leaves of one-year old plants. 
The chemist Kozlov estimates that a normal yield of 360 kg. of gutta per ha a 
year may obtained. The Italian Vermuccio considers that this production may 
attain 500 kg. with older plants. 

(c) Methods of propagation — The plants obtained from seed are always 
female* Consequently this method/of piopagation h extremely difficult For 
cultivation on an industrial scale, it is necessary to resort to vegetative propaga¬ 
tion Some vcars ago, the Director of the Botanical Garden, Moscow, endeavoured 
to propagate the plants by means of green cuttiugs; 80 per cent of the specimens 
struck The young cuttings took root after 35 to 40 days. These are left in the 
nursery for a certain time in order to become accustomed to normal conditions. 
I11 the pieliminary stages of growth, these cuttings require very particulai care 
and considerable expense is incurred, amounting as much as 4 rubles for each 
cutting. At the Sukhum and Batum experiment stations an attempt has been 
made to transfer female plants to the nursery, with a view to forcing them aftei 
the normal pause in the vegetative cycle to recommence growth and produce fresh 
stems, which may be used as cuttiugs. This method has the disadvantage of 
appreciably weakening the plants as they are deprived of their natural period 
of rest 

Kuzner has proposed a new method of propagation. This scientist observed 
that the roots lying near the surface of the soil easily developed new shoots at 
each node and that it was possible to detach these shoots and utilise them as 
propagation material. In spring, he advocates stripping the roots, dividing them 
into sections of 10 to 15 cm, (each section showing a young shoot) and planting 
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them in well-manured beds; daily cultivation care consists of shade and regular 
watering. The new roots appear after 7 to 10 days. The shoots attain 0.50 m. 
to T.50 m. in August and in autumn or the following spring may be used for 
propagation by layering. 

Young shoots may be stimulated on the superficial roots by grafting. This 
operation should be carried out in spring before the sap begins to circulate, the 
buds from one year old plants may be used a scions. 

The plant may also be reproduced by layering. The mode of operation 
is as follows: The young plants obtained from the superficial roots or by grafting 
of the roots or by any other means are transplanted in spring or autumn to the 
nursery where the most suitable soil conditions prevail. 

The plants are placed at an angle of 40-45° to the south so that the sun's rays 
strike them tangentially. The plants are spaced 1.50 m. to 2 in. apart. The 
shoots are fixed in the soil by wooden hooks. The buds begin to develop 
after 2 weeks and produce shoots vertical to the parent branch. When these 
shoots attain ti height of 10 to 15 cm., the branch is removed and placed in a 
shallow trench 7 to 8 cm. deep and covered with soil. The roots subsequently 
develop very rapidly. In autumn, the branch is dug up and the well-developed 
shoots are separated. 

(d) Influence of soil on the growth of Eucommia. — In the spring of 1032. a 
series of experiments was organized at the Tsikhis-Dziti Experiment Station 
(Caucasus), with a view to studying the influence of soil factors on the growth 
of Eucommia The results of these studies are of interest not only from the 
theoretical but also from the practical aspect. Red soils and alluvial soils were 
utilized; it was found that the growth of Eucommia plants was much moie vigor¬ 
ous in the former than in the latter type of soil. A special experiment was car¬ 
ried out with red soil for the purpose of determining the influence of humidity 
on the growth of seedlings. In this experiment, the plants received a complete 
application of fertilizer (3 gm. of Chile saltpetre at 15 per cent, 3 gm of super¬ 
phosphate at 16 per cent, and 3.75 gm. of sylvite per plant). The humidity 
ot the soil varied from 40 to 100 per cent.; table IV shows the results obtained. 


Tablk IV. — Influence of soil humiditv on the growth of Eucommia. 


Soil 

Average 

Total leaf 

Dry mass 

Yield 

Yield 

misture 

height 

surface 

of the leaves 

m gutta 

in resin 

tv 

cm 

in cm 8 

ui gm 

% 

0 

0 

40 

3 15 

89 

0,70 

138 

5.20 

60 

468 

188 

M7 

— 

— 

80 

28 02 

901 

6-93 ! 

I.l6 

5 * 

IOO 

47.08 

1.356 

12.09 

! 

0 99 

5 44 


It may be seen from this table that an increased moisture content of the 
soil stimulates the growth of the plant considerably but causes a decided decrease 
in yield of gutta. 
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(e) The influence of fertilizers on the growth of the plants. — During the 
course of the experiments carried out with red soil, the following quantities of 
fertilizer were applied to each plant* Chile nitrate of soda 4.2 gm., superphosphate 
4.2 gm., sylvite 5.25 gm. The humidity of the soil was So per cent The results 
obtained are given in Table V. 


Tabix V, — Influence of fertilizers on the growth of Eucommia. 


Fertilizer 

Average 

height in cm 

Total leaf 

surface in cm* 

Dr> TOaaa 
of the leaves 
in gm 

Yield 
in gutU 

% 

Resin 

content 

% 

NPK . 

64 

I,8oi 

13 23 

1 0 86 

412 

FN . 

443 

1,072 

8 27 

, 1 5 i 

1 494 

PK . 

29 

790 

5 80 

1 IT 

1 585 

NK . 

18 

306 

2 19 

| * 43 

1 5 5 * 

Control. 

32 

713 

5 24 

1 0 76 

1 5 °9 


The above data show that the best development is obtained with a complete 
fertilizer, and that the highest yield in gutta is attained by the application of 
superphosphate and sylvite However, it is difficult to determine the influence 
of any fertilizer on the accumulation of gutta from one experiment 

Tn 1933, a further experiment was carried out in order to ascertain the 
influence of Inning on soils deficient in calcium in the Abkhazia region The 
following results were obtained (Table VI) 


Tabix VI - The influence of liming on the grouth 
of young Eucommia plants 


Calcium carbonate 

| pH of the soil 

1 

{ Avtrage height 

Average numt er 

content ( 0 

| of the plunts m cm 

of Jeaces per plant 

O 25 

i 4 9 

s 

117 

30 

O 50 

5 4 

101 

25 

0 75 

67 

88 

11 

1 

7 4 

7 0 

12 

control 

43 

53 

t6 


____ _ 1 

_ _ 

--... ~ — — 


The above table shows that the plants attain a maximum growth when the 
pH of the soil closely approximates 5 In another experiment it was found that 
the application of lime had very favourable action on the development of micro¬ 
organisms in the soil, the best results were obtained b> applying 20 tons of cal¬ 
cium per ha. 

In brief, all the experiments carried out both with regard to the action of 
fertilizers and also the influence of type of soil and its moisture content, have 
led to the following conclusions 
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Up to 80 per cent, humidity in the soil, a favourable action is everted. Spec¬ 
ial cultivation methods are necessary when the ground contains stagnant water. 
Eroded land should not be used. Mineral fertilizers promote the growth of 
young plants and increase the assimilation of gutta in the leaves. The applica^ 
tion of lime invigorates the young plants. Finally the application of lime and 
mineral fertilizers facilitates the development of micro-organisms in the soil. 

(ft Spread of Eucommta towards the north . — Mention should also be made 
of a very interesting experiment carried out by the Rubber Establishment No 9 
(Maikop region - North Caucasus) with a view to adapting Eucommia to north¬ 
ern climatic conditions. Some thousand young plants were set in 193b, and 
although the atmospheric conditions were extremely unfavourable, the plants 
proved resistant In 1937, the same establishment transplanted 25,000 green 
cuttings and 5,000 young plants over an area of 20 ha If this year's results 
equal those of the preceding year, there will be considerable possibilities for the 
cultivation of Eucommia from the Adyguey regions to the Black Sea 

(5) Tatt-Saghiz {Scorsonera l au-Saghiz). 

The Tau-Saghiz is a small shrub having a flattened appearance and narrow 
rectilinear leaves This plant was found growing wild on the Kara-Tau Moun¬ 
tains (Kasakstan-Central Asia) at an altitude of 1000 to icSoo m The climate 
of these regions is excessively rigorous, the tempeiature ranging from 35 0 C to 
plus 40° C, 

The area under cultivation would appear to be limited to the Kasakstan 
territories, in this zone, the number of Tau-Saghiz plants would be over 14 mil¬ 
lion, covering an area of 20,000 km. The first attempts at establishing this 
cultivation on a commercial scale began in 1930, and satisfactory results w*ete 
bbtained According to the third five-year plan, the cultivation of Tau-Saghiz 
shall be concentrated in the following regions' central part of the Ukrainian 
Republic, the Asof region bordering the Black Sea, central part of the Black Sea 
region, Moscow region, South Kasakstan and IJsbekstan Plantations intended 
entirely for seed production are concentrated in the Ukraine, South Kasakstan 
and Usbekstan. 

Since 1930, scientists have made a detailed study of the genetics and ecology 
of Tau-Saghiz, it was found that this plant could undergo considerable changes 
when cultivated under climatic conditions differing from those of its centie of 
origin, where it is particularly characterized by a long period of vegetative rest 
This reaction to climatic factors offers considerable future possibilities to plant- 
breeders and will enable them to obtain types responding to industrial and cul¬ 
tivation requirements, t e , particularly shrubs having a regular growth and 
arriving early at maturity, which give an average yield in rubber, and with a 
compact root system tending to facilitate the collection of the rubber. 

(a) Localization of the rubber — The rubber is localized in the roots, ivhere 
it is found in the form of long filaments. The rubber content of the roots may 
attain the considerable figure of 35 to 38 per cent. The wild plants show a very 
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welM«veloped root system, the roots being slender and spreading in all direc¬ 
tions, consequently, preliminary selection work consists in obtaining plants with 
a more compact root system so as to facilitate the harvesting of the rubber* 
The rubber is very easily extracted. It is sufficient to reduce the roots to powder 
and then throw this powder into water and the rubber separates out by 
gravitation. 

(b) Propagation methods. — Propagation by seed is rare under natural 
conditions, as the seeds are destroyed by animals or insects and the young plants 
show little resistance to climatic conditions However, the seeds of Tao-Saghiz 
are quite normal and have a good germinative power; at a temperature of 15 
to 25 0 C and the humidity of the soil being 60 per cent., germination begins at 
the end of 3 days and continues for about ten days Germination may also 
take place at lower temperatures (4 or 5 0 C) but is very slow. The young plants 
obtained from seeds show a very slow growth during the first years The usual 
method of propagation adopted consists in allowing the roots left in the soil 
when uprooting the plant, to re-develop; in fact, it was observed that the extremi¬ 
ties of the roots remaining in the soil have the faculty of renewing growth 
very rapidly and easily even if they are lying at a depth exceeding 20 cm 

J L, LOROS 
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BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS AND CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 

IN AUSTRIA (i) 

I. — BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 


Extent of the disease. 

Precise figures cannot be given as to the extent of bovine tuberculosis 
in Austria, as complete and exact statistics on this subject are not available. 
Notification of tuberculosis is only compulsory in cases showing external symp¬ 
toms, and veterinary statistics refer only to these forms. Consequently, the 
figures in the following table refer only to such cases. 


Tabus I. — Bovine tuberculosis recognizable from external svmptoms 



1931 

1932 

1933 j 

1934 

Number of farms where tuberculosis was re¬ 
ported . . 

370 

545 

546 

305 

Total stock of cattle on these farms. 

3.203 

4.248 

4,052 

3.373 

Losses incurred 





animals died . 

15 

8 

2 

1 r 

animals slaughtered by request of the authorities 

104 

28 2 

202 

188 

animals slaughtered by the owner. 

277 

265 

219 

169 

animals slaughtered by the owner as suspected 
of tuberculosis. 

230 

228 

203 

116 

Total losses 

626 

783 

020 

484 

Tosses m % of stock on infected farms .... 

19 5 

18 4 

15 4 

14 2 


Control of bovine tuberculosis. 

Control of bovine tuberculosis was practised optionally in some provinces 
of the country from 1898, but only became compulsory throughout the country 
in 1910, subsequent to the Law of 6 August, 3909 and the executive Decree 
of 15 October, 1909, 

The system followed in the control of bovine tuberculosis includes only the 
forms recognizable from external symptoms, advanced tuberculosis, tuberculosis 
of the lungs, intestines, uterus and the udder. 


(1) This article has been based on data received from the Ministry of Agriculture and For¬ 
ests, Vienna. 
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The animals found to be affected by these forms of tuberculosis are slaught¬ 
ered, and in this case, the State pays the owner an indemnity of % of the 
value of the animals slaughtered. 

When slaughtering is not compulsory or is postponed, the district authori¬ 
ties take measures to prevent a further diffusion of the disease. These measures 
include: isolation and marking of affected or suspected animals; authorization 
to sell the animals for slaughtering only. Also the calves of cows recognized 
as tuberculous should be slaughtered when 6 weeks old at the latest; the milk 
of cows affected by tuberculosis of the udder may not be used for consump¬ 
tion; in the case of some other form of tuberculosis, the milk may only be 
utilized after boiling; the stabling quarters of the diseased animals, as well as 
the implements employed in their upkeep and necessary treatment should be 
disinfected. 

On farms where the presence of tuberculosis has been ascertained, the owner 
is advised to allow a ' diagnostic vaccination ' to be practised on the whole 
of this herd; this treatment is carried out at the expense of the State, if the 
owner voluntarily complies with the conditions prescribed. These conditions 
are: Marking of all vaccinated animals; separation of the cattle showing a posi¬ 
tive or doubtful reaction from animals giving a negative reaction; sale of diseased 
or suspected animals for slaughtering only; raising onlv of calves free from 
tuberculosis; periodical inspection of the stock and periodical diagnostic vaccin¬ 
ation of the cattle and their progeny; veterinary examination and diagnostic 
vaccination of cattle in the stable; disinfection of the stables and implements 
employed. 

Besides the control measures decreed by law, identification of the infection 
and control of contagious disease are carried out in the different federal prov¬ 
inces, by request of the owner who undertakes to comply with the prescribed 
control regulations. The Federal Ministry of Agriculture and Forests has drawn 
up the regulations and instructions to be observed in order to ensure greater 
uniformity in the control of bovine tuberculosis in the federal provinces, also 
granting financial assistance. 

For prophylactic vaccination against bovine tuberculosis, tlie Calmette- 
Oueriti B. C. G. vaccine alone is used. 

With regard to export trade in live-stock, the tneasmes in force in the different 
countries to which the animals are to be consigned, are taken into account. 

Economic importance of bovine tuberculosis. 

No statistics regarding the economic importance of bovine tuberculosis are 
available. It can only be stated quite generally, that the loss in meal and 
milk is very extensive. The vitamin values of the forage consumed by the 
animals affected are chiefly used up in the resistance made by the organism 
to the destructive influences of the disease. Consequently, this part of the 
food values is not finding normal utilization and goes to swell the total loss. 
It is not possible to give statistical data on the number and value of the animals 
lost as a result of bovine tuberculosis. 
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In order to ensure that cattle sold for breeding purposes are in sound health, 
a clinical and diagnostic examination is usually carried out by a Veterinary 
surgeon, according to the best known methods, with a view to prevent the 
diffusion of the disease and any disputes which might arise in connection with 
transactions. 

The public health is well protected against the risks of bovine tuberculosis. 
The very strict regulations for animal and meat inspection make impossible 
the marketing of meat obtained from tuberculous animals, or else ensure that 
the meat of these animals is offered for consumption only under special condi¬ 
tions and xinder the control of the authorities, Similarly for milk, the police 
veterinary regulations give a sufficient guarantee, as the sale of milk obtained 
from tuberculous cows is prohibited. Special control measures are applied to 
milk intended for infant and invalid feeding, and also to raw milk. 

The financial assistance given by the State and the provinces for the con¬ 
trol of bovine tuberculosis is very considerable. However, the greater part of 
the expenses incurred in improving the health of the herds is at the charge of 
the owner himself 


II. — CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 

\ 

Diffusion of the disease. 

Statistical information on the extent of contagious abortion in Austria is 
only available from 1936, as the State only initiated control measures against 
this disease during the second half of 1935. 

During the \ ear 1936, Bang disease was reported in 16,523 cows, distrib¬ 
uted over 4,151 farms out of a total of 55,274 cattle kept on these fauns Of 
these animals, 2,138 were slaughtered The percentage of infected farms is 1 2, 
and the percentage of animals affected out of the total stock amounts to 2 4. 
It was found that 30 per cent of the total number of cattle on the infected 
farms were diseased 

The use of communal grazing lands during the summer is one of the main 
causes of the spiead of contagious abortion, and it may be noted that in the 
provinces where alpine pasturage is generally adopted, this epidemic is much 
more frequent than in those where the practice of communal grazing is not 
the rule Cases of Bang disease in certain other regions are due exclusively 
to the purchase of breeding animals coming Irotn infected areas, where the 
system of alpine pasturage is common Whenever, either for zootechuical or 
economic reasons, infected cattle are not purchased in these regions, the herds 
are almost entirely or even completely exempt from this disease. 

Control of contagious abortion. 

The control of this disease in Austria is carried out in accordance with the 
regulations established by a special law which dates back to 1935 This 
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law compels all stock-owners to report every case of abortion. Veterinary 
surgeons are under the same obligation for every case of abortion ascertained 
and even for suspected cases. On receipt of notification, the district authori¬ 
ties carry out a compulsory inspection at the expense of the State. The con¬ 
trol itself of the disease is generally optional Stock-owners however, who under¬ 
take to carry out control measures and comply with the regulations prescribed 
by the State, benefit by fairly large subsidies. The actual control measures 
include: verification of the disease by agglutination (laboratory method, rapid 
agglutination of fresh blood) and the bacteriological examination of the foetus 
and the membranes of the foetus; separation of animals showing a positive or 
doubtful reaction from those giving a negative reaction, repetition of examina¬ 
tion of the blood of the animals of the negative group after six weeks, and the 
separation of this group from all animals showing a positive or doubtful reaction 
(subsequently, examination of the blood is carried out every six months), estab¬ 
lishment of isolation stalls for the calving of cows belonging to the positive group, 
and also for cows of the negative group, elimination of infected animals and 
particularly those recognized as carriers, periodical examination of the blood 
of all breeding animals, periodical examination of the blood of animals purchased 
and their isolation until their conditions of health have been ascertained, applica¬ 
tion of hygienic and disinfectant measures to stables and implements, veterinary 
treatment for diseased animals Inoculations are not allowed unless by special 
permission of the authorities The animals inoculated with living cultures of 
brucella abortus may be sold for slaughter onh The nulk of these cows requires 
to be boiled before consumption Bulls cannot be inoculated with living cul¬ 
tures of brucella abortus 

In the trade of breeding animals, a certificate stating the animals to be 
free from the disease is required The making of this certificate compulsory for 
all stock-dealers is now under consideration 

Public health m Austria is not senously endangered bv Bang disease The 
transmission of the disease to man through the consumption of meat from 
animals affected has not yet been verified Occasionally adults have been 
attacked bv the disease after drinking the milk of affected animals, but in most 
cases, the persons attacked by the disease are the vetennar> surgeons and 
farm staff, who are constantly handling the diseased animals Ver\ strict pre¬ 
cautions are taken to protect consumers from a possible infection by Bang 
disease These precautions are particularly strict in icspect of milk intended 
for infant and invalid feeding and for establishments supplying special milk 

The financial assistance given by the State for the control of this contagious 
disease, as well as the subsidies granted to owners of diseased animals, are 
very considerable 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Xth International Chemistry Congress. — The Xth International Chemistry 
Congress will take place at Rome on 15-21 May, tqjjS. The purpose of the meeting 
is to study the relation of chemistry to the different forms of human thought and 
activity. The scientific meetings will be held in the buildings of the new University 
City of Rome. The XIIIth Conference of the International Union of Chemistry will 
coincide with the Xth International Congress 

The subjects for discussion have been divided into n sections 

Section I Chemistry ami scientific thought (a) History of chemistry; (ft) Phys¬ 
ical chemistry, (?) Inorganic chemistry, (d) Organic chemistry, (e) Analytical chem¬ 
istry, (/) Training of young chemists, (g) The problems of inventors' rights (patents). 

Section II. — Chemical products of fundamental importance * \a) Metals, (ft) Solid 
fuels, (c) Liquid fuels and lubricants, ( d ) Nitrogenous products, (e) Large scale mineral 
chemical industry, (/) Rubber, (g) Cellulose (h) Plastic materials (?) Building material; 
(/) Paints and varnishes 

Section III — C hemisby and fht utilization of different forms of energy (#) Chem¬ 
istry and heat (tlierniotecluiique, technology of fuels, etc ), (ft) Chemistry and elec¬ 
tricity (electrothcnny, electro-metallurgy, isolating material, etc), (0 Chemistry and 
radiant energy (applications of phot0-1 liemistry, etc \ 

Section IV — C furnish y and null it ion {a) The science of foods (ft) Annhsi*, of 
foods (0 Alimentary industries 

Section V. - ( hem istry, tin house and clothing (a) Chemistry and building - 
(ft) Chemistry and decoration, (c) Chemistry and furnishing Clothing id) The chemistry 
of textiles (t) Chemistry and dyes (/) Skins and leathers 

Section VI — C hnmstiy, health , h\gum and beauty (a) Biological chemistry’ 
(ft) Pharmaceutical, inorganic and biological chemistrv, (t ) Pharmaceutical technique; 
(d) Pharmaceutical industries, (<) Industries of hygiene and beauty presen atioii 'soaps, 
perfumes, beauty preparations, etc ) 

Section VII — (.htmistty m do*, unit ntation, propaganda, art and an usnnnds: 
(a) The press (paper, inks, etc), (ft) Photography and photographic (hemistn; 
(c) Photomechanical reprinting ( d) Cinematography, it) Gramophones and lecords, 
(/) Lenses 

Section VIII -— Chemistry and agncultun (a) Agricultural chemistry, (ft) Fer¬ 
tilizers and the technique of artificial manuring, (r) Agricultural industries and chemi¬ 
cal-agricultural technology 

Section IX. — Chemistry and industry * (a) Chemical apparatus and fittings; 
(ft) Chemistry in non-chemical industries. 

Section X — Chemistry and transport: (a) Transport bv land, (ft) Transport 
by sea, (t) Transport by air. 

Section XI. — Chemistry and defence measures: (a) Explosives, (ft) Chemical 
methods of attack and protective measurevS, (r) Chemistry and war material; (d) Sub¬ 
stitutes 
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BOOK NOTICES * 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE IlND INTERNATIONAL FORESTRY CONGRESS, - Budapest, 
1936, 3 volumes, 1686 pages numerous illustrations, photographs and tables 

[Ill this work* a complete report is given of the proceedings of the llwd Inter* 
national Forestry Congress, held from 10 to 14 September, 1930 at Budapest. 

The 1 st volume includes the preliminary transactions, the organization of the Con¬ 
gress, the list of participants (over 600 members, representing 36 countries and 5 inter¬ 
national institutions), the various activities of the Congress (meetings, receptions, etc.) 
The text of the resolutions is given in a special chapter and in another, the tours made 
by the members of the Congress in the different forest lands ot Hungary are described. 

Tlie rind and Illrd volumes consist of the proceedings of 0 sections of the Congress 
and include the reports of the meetings and also the complete text of the reports which 
number 154, The reports are published in the original language used by the authors. 
German, English, Spanish, French, Hungarian, Italian A summary in French is gh en 
of each report 

Among the resolutions taken b} the Congress, the most important is undoubtedly 
that which recommends the establishment ot an international forestry organization. 
At the end of the Illrd volume, there is an account beginning from p 683, of the steps 
taken in furtherance oi this resolution, under the title Report of the meeting at Buda¬ 
pest for the establishment of an International Forestry Committee Tlis appendix, very 
important in our opinion, forms a record of the first endeavours made with a view to 
reaching agreement Tlie date of this meeting (1937) should correspond to that given 
on tlie cover oi the three volumes (instead of 1936) 

As is known, tlie question of the establishment ot an International Forestry Com¬ 
mittee has not vet been decided, and is now under consideration b\ the Permanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture 

Admirably arranged, the Proceedings, drawn up 111 a series oi general reports 
are instructive to the reader and at the satu * time specify the conditions and forestry 
problems of a verv large number ot countries 1 

G I* 


Nag\ , I E , Die Eandwirtseliaft in heutigeu Aegvpten mid ilirc Kntwicklungs- 
mogliehkeiten Wien, 1936, Scliolleverlag. 163 pp , profusely illustrated 

'This book will be ot value to everyone interested in the agriculture of Egypt 
The A , who is the Director of the Royal Agricultural Museum, has travelled extensively 
anl studied in detail the agricultural practices of the people, practices based on ancient 
traditions 

It is common knowledge that Egypt owes her fertility to the Nile Theretore, 
the A. naturally begins with all hydro-geographic questions regarding this ri\er sources* 
rainfall of the regions of origin, barrage irrigations, drainage, etc The succeeding 
chapters treat of the population, distribution of landed property, taxes and irrigation 
rates, agricultural credit and rural cooperation. The A proceeds to discuss soils, chiefly 
alkaline soils and their improvement, fertilizers, crop rotation. 


Under this heading are included short synopses ot books received lor review. 
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Naturally, a considerable part of this book {37 pages) is devoted to cotton, th 
principal crop, and valuable information is given on the cultivation of and trade h 
cotton The other crops, wheat, maize, rioe, sugar-cane, forage plants, oil-yielding plant* 
vegetables, fruit trees are treated in some thirty pages, apiculture, silk-worm raising 
pisciculture, animal bushandry, poultry husbandry, in 18 pages. 

An account is given of the government organizations engaged in agriculture, experi 
ment stations, agricultual instruction, organization of trade, foreign trade. 

The A in concluding his work, discusses the future development of agriculture i: 
Egypt 1 . 

W. B 

I)r. Ernst Hrizmann, Die Untagenden dei> Pferde s und ihre Behandlung. Leipzig 
Molkau, 1937, Verlag Walter Richter, 84 S, Abb. 

[In this practical, concise and at the same time very detailed book, the A des 
cribes the causes and symptoms of the different defects of the hoTse, and also th 
treatment of affected animals. This work is based on a large number of observa 
tions made by various experts, and on an accurate knowledge of the bibliograplr 
regarding this question. This book may be considertd as a valuable guide for th 
practical worker and is also of importance to the scientist both with regard to th 
critical study of the horse and also in respect of the psychology of tfie animal 

Together with the description of the defects, the A discusses the question < 
determining up to what point the defects treated are considered according to the lavs 
as redhibitory or otherwise 

Special mention should be made of the extensive bibliographical index, whic 
includes not only new works, but also old now historical studies dealing with thi 
question | 
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lean nitrate educational bureau, 1936J [4], 396 p 


General 

Agricultural progress. The Journal of the Agricultural Education Association, 
v. 14. (Part 3). 1937. Cambridge, W. Heffer, 1937. J 73~ 2 73 P* 

Banda C., F. Posibilidades agro-ecou6micas del Ecuador Quito, Impr. nacional, 
1937* 33 V, 416 p 

Federation national*; des Unions professionnklles agricoles de Belgique, 
Bruxelles. i8* me [et] 19**°* Congr£s annual. Bruxelles, 22 et 23 f^vrier 1936, 6 
et 7 mars 1937. Rapports, Bruxelles, Etablissements g£n. d'impr., 1936, 
1937. 2 vote. 

Italie. Ministero dell’agricoltura e delle poreste. Notes sux ragriculture 
italienne et sur rorganisation corporative agricole. Rome [« Arte della stampa »J, 
1937. 3 2 5 P- («Hommage du Minist&re de F agriculture et des forSts d'ltalie 
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NAOV, I. E. Die Landwirtschaft im heutigen Agypten und ihre Entwicklungs- 
moglichkeiten. Wien, Scholle-Verlag, [1936], 163 p. 

SfNDACATO NAZIONALB fasciSTa TECNici agricow Agricoltura e Impero, Confer 
renze teuute al corso di organizzazione tecnico-agricolo-coloniale. Roma, Tip. 
ed. Sallustiana, 1937. 694 P- 

SottETA AGRARIA DELLA Provincia di Bologna. Annali. v. 64 e 74 delle memorie 
per Fannata 1936. Bologna, Tip. P. Cuppini, 1937, 230 p. 

Wire's Scdreib-Kalendkr fCr schweizerische Landwirte auf das Jahr 1938. 
44. Jabfgang. Hrsg. von E. Laur. Aarau, Wirz, [1937] 240-180 p. 


A gncullural experimentation 

True, A. C. A history of agricultural experimentation and research in the United 
States, 1607-1925, including a history of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Washington, Govt, printing office, 1937 321 p. (Etats Unis De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. Miscellaneous publication tv> 251). 


Agronomy . 

National fertilizer association. Proceedings of the 13th annual convention 
of the National Fertilizer Association held at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
June 7-9. 1937. [Washington], 1937. 114 p. 


Plant Protection . 

Snell, w. H. Three thousand mycological terms. [Lancaster, Pa , Science Press 
Printing c°], 1936. 151 p. (Publication No. 2 of the Rhode Island Botanical 
Club). 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 

NoTTIN, P ; A. Daron; M. PignarrE. Recherches sur la valeur industrielle des 
bl£s durs. [Constantine, Braham, 1936]. 2 v. (Chambre d agriculture dc Cons¬ 
tant!ne). 

v. 1: Text. v. 2: Analytical tables. 


Tropical and Subtropical C rops 

Dickson, H The story of King Cotton. New York, Funk & Wagnalls, 1937* XII > 
309 p. 

INPKS BRlTANNlQims. CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE, Summary proceedings of the 
34th meeting of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, held on the 
2nd 8c 3rd march 1937. [Bombay], [Govt, central press], [ 19371 - <H P* 
Tanganyika coffee growers' association. 2nd Annual report 1936-37 Nairobi, 
W. Boyd & Co., 1 1937]. 15 P- 


Viticulture. 

DntMBR, E. Deutschlands Weinbauorte und IWeinbergslagen. 4. Aufl. Mainz, J. 
Diemer, 1937. VII, 284 p. 

Garoguo , P. G. Corso di enologia con particolari no/.ioni di zimotecnia. ohimico- 
fisica ed enochimica. Firenze, «II progresso vinicolo», 1938, 373 p. 

Wanner, E. Bodenpflege und Diingung im Weinbau. Stuttgart, K TTbner [1937]- 
(Grundlagen und Fortschritte im Garten- und Wembau. Hrsg. L. F. Rud- 
loff, Hft. 34). , 

v. 1. Die Bodenpflege und die Bodenbearbeitungsgerate. 1937- 61 P- 
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Forestry . 

Barth, A. Norsk skogbruk under utvikling. Oslo, Grondahl & Son, 1937, P* 39* 
[The development of Norwegian forestry]* 

Deutscher Forstverein. Jahresbericht 1936. Berlin, « Der Deutsche Forstwirt», 
[I 937 ]> 594 P* 

Hesmer, H. Die heutige Bewaldung Deutschlands. Berlin, P. Farey, 1937, 52 p. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
in agriculture. A survey of research in forest economies. A report prepared 
under the direction of the Committee on social and economic research in agri¬ 
culture by the Sub-committee on scope and status of research in forest eco¬ 
nomics New York, 1936 vn, 52 p. (Social science research council. Bulletin 
n° 24) 


Animal Husbandry 

Gerspach, K Stallbau tind gesunde Ticrhaltung. Der Bau des Viehstalles Ein 
Beitrag und Wegweiser zur Erzeugungsschlaclit Karlsruhe, Macklot. 1937. 
9 i p 

Iwersen, E Das Holsteiner Pferd Berlin, Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Zuchtungs- 
kmide (in Kommission bei P Parey), 1937. 5 6 P (Aus deutschen Zuchten. 
Neue Schriftenreihe, hrsg von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fur Zuchtungskvuide, 
Hft 3) 

Jahn, K Karakul fur sheep breeding Chicago, Breeder publications, 1937, 
12S p 

Nordby, J , H. E Lattig Beef Cattle. [Danville, Interstate Printing], 1936. 
P 132 

Nordby, J K , K H Lattig. roultrv [Danville, III, Interstate Printing], 
1936, p 67. 

Nordby, J E el H Tv Lattig. Swine [Danville, Ill Interstate Printing , 1936, 
P 101 

Poultry world annual & Diary 1934-1937 London, The Poultry World, 1034- 
1937 - 4 vols 


Agricultural Engineering, 

Etats Unis National resources committee Drainage basin problems and pro¬ 
grams December, 1936 Washington, Govt Printing Office, 1937. 54° P* 
Schaknzer, J P, Rural electrification. New York, Bruce publishing c°, [1935- 
1937! in, 266 p. 


Agricultural Industries. 

Bessek, A Der Einfluss gutcn Melkens auf den Milchertrag. Berlin, P. Parey, 
19 37, 16 p 

Cabral, T. Lexico a9ucareiro inglez-portuguez Rio dc J aneiro, « Brasil acjucareiro» 
1937. 169 p (Instituto do a^ucar e do alcool). 

Central council of milk recording societies of England and Wales. Milk 
recording and dairying Officially compiled by, and containing the 1935. *936 
report of the Central council of milk recording societies of England and Wales. 
Hertford, [1936], [i937j- 2 vols. 

Comitato nazionale per il latte E suoi derivati, Roma. Italiens Milchwirt- 
schaft Zum 11. Milchwirtschaftlichen Weltkongress, Berlin, 1937, tog. vom 
Italienischen Propagandakomitee fiir Milch- und Molkereiprodukte. Rom, 
« Arte della starnpa »], 1937, l °9 P* 
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Dalgety's annual wool review for Australia & New Zealand 1936-37* 
[Sydney], [J. Andrew & co.], [1937]• *39 p. 

Egorov, P. P. KoonepaTHBHo mJ ifeKonpepa6oTB&He: npoyroaHiin m* HKOHOMuqecKo h opra- 
HnaamfOBHo oTHomeHPie. Ccndhh, Il-qa “ 3a,ffpymem> Tpy#£ ”, 1937. 95 p. 

[The Milk industry in Co-operative creameries. Economic and administrative 
studies]. 

Ferro, E. J. Factores que contribuyen al mayor rendimiento de la lana. Bue¬ 
nos Aires, Impr. F. Gurfinkel, 1937. 79 p." 

Godbole, N. N. Milk, the mast perfect food. [Allahabad, N. N. Godbole, 1936]. 

xvn, 143 p. 


Miscellaneous. 

Canadian fisheries manual i 933 ~i 935 - Gardenvale, Que., National business 
publications, [1933H1935]. 3 vo * s - 

Hopkins, G. H. E. Mosquitoes of the Ethiopian region. London, British Mu¬ 
seum. (Natural history), 1936. 

v. 1. Larval bionomics of mosquitoes and taxonomy of Culicine larvae. 
193b. 250 p. 

Lozach, J. Le Delta du Nil. Le Caire, Schindler, 1935. xxiv, 303 p. (Publica¬ 
tions de la Soci£t£ royale de geographic d’Egypte). 

Newbigin, M. I. Plant and animal geography. London, Methuen, [1936J. xv, 
298 p. 

Royal zoological society of NEW South Wales. Proceedings 1936-37. Sydney, 
1937 . 55 P* 

Shaw, F. J. F. A handbook of statistics for use in plant breeding and agricul¬ 
tural problems. Delhi, Manager of publications, 1936. f6], 382 p. (The Im¬ 
perial Council of agricultural research, India). 


Periodicals (1), (2), (3). 


Agricultor venezolano. Ministerio de agricultura y cria, Caracas, v. 1 (193b) - mens. 

AttstraliE. Forestry bureau. Bulletin. Canberra, F. C. T., Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment printer, n° 2 - irr. 

Australie Forestry bureau. Leaflet. Canberra, F. C. T., Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment printer, 11 0 1 (1932) - irr. 

BkngalE. Department of agriculture. Bulletin. Alipore, Superintendent Govern¬ 
ment printing, Bengal Government press, n° 4 (1925) - irr. (Government of 
Bengal). 

BengalR. Department of agriculture. Leaflet. [Alipore, Superintendent Government 
printing, Bengal (k>vemment press), n° 5 (1936) - irr. 

Bergame. Stazione sperimentale di maiscoltura. [Pubbkcazioni]. Bergamo, n° 3 
(1923) - irr. 

BOLKTiN tabacalero. Direccidn de agricultura. Divisidn de la produccidn tabacalera, 
Buenos Aires, n° 1, (1937) - mens. N° 1 and 2 under the title «Boletin men- 
sual». [Mimeographed]. 


(1) Previous list September 1937. To be continued March 1938. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens. (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two months); 
d£c, (every ten days); £tr. (foreign price); fasc. (copy); hebd (weekly); int. (home price), irr (irregular): 
mens, (monthly); n® (number); N. S (new series); p. a. (per annum); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (se¬ 
ries); trihebd. (every three weeks); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/J are given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the title 
of the review 
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Buwstin de documentation coloniale. Ministere des Colonies. Service intercolonial 
d'information et de documentation, Paris, n° 80 5) - bimens. [N° 80-112, 

(7 nov. 1935-8 avr. 1937) under the title «Bulletin hebdomadaire dlnforma- 
tions coloniales »J. [N« 113-116, (29 avr.-22 juill. 1937) under the title a Bul¬ 
letin d' informations coloniales»]. 

Caballo, boletin informative de la Direccion general de remonta. Buenos Aires, 
v. r (1934) - trim, 

Comisi6n nacional de granos y elevadores. Publicacion . Buenos Aires, n° 4 (1937) -irr. 

C. I B. Comite international du bois, Commission d’utilisation du bois. Le bois et ses 
utilisations , revue Internationale. Vienne, n° 7 (1936) — 6 a 8 fois par an. Sch, 12. 

Grande Bretagne Forest products research. Special report. Forest products re¬ 
search board Department of scientific and industrial research, London, [H. M. 
Stationery office!, n° 1 (T927) - irr. Prix variable par fasc. 

Grande Bretagne Forest products research. Technical paper. Forest products 
research board Department of scientific and industrial research, London, [H. 
M Stationery office], n° 2 (1926) - irr. Prix variable par fasc. 

HoivZ als Roh- uud Werkstoft. Berlin, Julius Springer, v. 1 (1937) “ mens. RM. 24. 

1.1. D. Commuuieationes. Institut international de documentation. La Haye, 
Nederlandsch mstituut voor docuinentatie en registratuur, v. 1 (193 \) - trim. 
[Articles in French, German and English Summaries in three languages.] 
Meinbres of adhering associations 11 2.50, non-membres fl. 4 

Jamaique Department of science and agriculture Bulletin (New Series). Kingston, 
Jamaica Government printing office, 11 0 3 (1934) irr 

Noticioso Ministerio de agricultura de la nacion, Buenos Aires, Direccion de pro¬ 
paganda y publicaciones, v. 2 (1937) - irr 

Revista vinicola v de industries anexas. Lima, v. 8 (1937) - mens. =>S 

Rivista di parassitologia Roma, [Stab. Tip. V Armani di M Courricr v 1 
(1937) - trim L 60 int , L. 90 etr. « Supplemento monografico » numbered 
issued irregularly 

Union sovu^riQUE. lnstitout rastenievodstva Biblioteka BiiOjmorpiidUfsoncirp mutc- 
piuiu. .'bMiHiirpiM* l[nrTiir\ f T papToniieBiwTRa, n° 1 (19^2)- irr Pm var par fasc. 
Second title in English Bibliographical contributions. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretano genaalc dellTstituto, Direttore responsabik. 
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! DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

French North Africa: Locust Movements during the Year 1936 t 

No swarms of desert locusts (Schistocerca gregaria, Forsk.) were reported 
during the year 1936 throughout the territory of North Africa (Algeria, Tunis, 
and Morocco), and an invasion during 1937 does not appear probable. 

The information regarding Moroccan locusts (Dociostaurus maroccanus , 
Thnb.) obtained in Algeria in 1935 during the survey of the outbreak areas, 
permitted an advance organization in control operations during the winter of 
1935-1936 in the regions particularly isolated and deprived of most means of 
communication. 

In this way it was possible to commence control operations at the hatch¬ 
ing period, the following districts being dealt with:— 

Oran Department. Titen Yava and Selioun douars of the 
mixed commune of Telagh; the douars Hounet, Aioun el Beranis, and Tircine 
of the mixed commune of Saida, the Tagremaret district of the mixed commune 
of Frenda. * 

Algiers Department. Ouled Mareuf, Boughzoul, Oum el Djellil, 
and Aziz douars of the mixed commune of Boghari; the commune of Boghari; 
the Medjedel douar of the mixed commune of Bou-Saada; the douars Zemzache 
(Ain Feka and Ain Tarecli district) and Guelt es Stel of the mixed commune 
of Ain Boucif; the Amres douar of the mixed commune of Sidi Aissa. 

Constantine Department. Berhoum, Magra, Djezzar, Cos- 
bate, N’Gaous, Sefiane and Seggana douars of the mixed commune of Barika; 
El Kantara and Djebel Groun douars of the mixed commune of Ain Touta; 
the douars Mehenna, Markounda, Merouana, Ouled Mohamed ben Faroudj, 
Cheddi, Ouled Fatma, and Ras el Aioun of the mixed commune of Belezma; 
the douars Ouled Zaoui, Ouled Sellem, Ouled Achour, and Ouled Belaguel 
of the mixed commune of Ain MXila. 

Two new breeding areas were discovered towards the end of April in the 
southern territories, at Hasbaia and Oued Sfissifa in the * annexe' of Djelfa. 
The prospection of these districts was undertaken immediately. 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical ordci 
f Communication from the Government General of Algeria, 1 Direction des Services TCconomiques , 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Mon, 7 Ingl, 
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Though locust movements were noted in numerous districts, the greater 
part of these movements were due to phase solitaria which become abundant or 
to phases cqngregans (certain areas of the Constantine Department) or dissocians 
(Oran Department and certain areas of the Algiers Department), 

The typical gregaria phase was only reported at Ain Feka (mixed commune 
of Ain Boucif) and at Touifsa (mixed commune of Boghari) in the Algiers Depart¬ 
ment, and was completely destroyed after a month of control operations consist¬ 
ing solely in the spreading of poisoned bran. 

Though this method affords total destruction of gregana phase its efficacious¬ 
ness in the case of solitaria or transiens phases is far from complete. A con¬ 
siderable quantity of poisoned bran is necessary to bring about the elimination 
of the breeding areas, and in spite of this, still leaves some untouched. 

At the present moment, however, this means of destruction is the only one 
that can be applied to irregular locust populations which disperse at the begin¬ 
ning of control operations, and the exclusive use of this method during the last 
three years on all populations discovered on inspection has arrested the in¬ 
vasion which menaced the Algerian territory. 


Argentine Republic: Locust Invasion during the Period 1936-1937 * 

Herewith are noted the various aspects of the locust invasion (Schistocena 
parancnws) which occurred in the Argentine Republic during the penod 1936- 
1937- 

This invasion procedmg from the North first took place in the period com¬ 
prised between May and November, 1936. 

Just previous to the invasion, it seemed that the locusts would concentrate 
in the coastal provinces and the interior, but, however, this invasion rapidly 
extended throughout the w T hole territory comprised between Buenos Aires and 
Jujuy, attaining its greatest intensity in tlie north of the first-mentioned pro¬ 
vince and those of Entre Rios, Santa I ; e and Cordoba. 

On the whole, the extent of thi^ invasion was somewhat less than during the 
1935-1936 period; its occurrence was also premature. 

On the other hand, oviposition and the apparition of larvae (‘ mosquita \ 
' saltona ') followed at much wider intervals than was the case with former 
invasions. It is also known that from 29 August to 15 December, 1936, ovipo¬ 
sition occurred in various zones of the country, the ‘ mosquita ' made its appea¬ 
rance from 12 October, 1936, to 14 January, 1937, the ‘ saltona ’ from 4 No¬ 
vember, 1936, to 1 February, 1937; adults from 22 December, 1936, up to the 
present moment. 

This irregularity has rendered control more difficult and costly, although 
successful results have been obtained and little damage was caused. 

* Communication from Dr. Juan F Tom ash 10, Director of 4 Defense Atyncola ’, transmitted bv 
the official correspondent ot the Institute, Mr. Juan B March ionai ro, ' Ingemero Agr6nomo *, 
Director of 1 Samdad Vegetal ’, Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Anes, Argentine Republic. 
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With regard to control measure*, as was customary, a rapid and organized 
mobilization of material and staff which are at the immediate disposal of the 
4 Direceidn de Defensa Agricola was effected, special funds were obtained, 
amounting to the sum of 10 millions 1 pesos \ of which sum, approximately i> 
millions were reserved for the purchase of metal barriers and flame-throwers. 

25,616,940 kgs. of adults were captured and destroyed. 

A considerable quantity of eggs were destroyed, by digging up infested ground 
chiefly by means of ploughs. 

The control of the 1 mosquita ’ in the provinces in question took on an 
especial importance. For the first time, flame-throwers were used as the basic 
method for the destruction of the ‘ mosquita though at the same time conti¬ 
nuing to employ saponaceous solutions and the 4 D. A larvicida ' prepared by 
the firm dependent on the 4 Direceidn de Sanidad Vegetal \ 

In the infested zones, approximately 70,000 flame-throwers were mobilized, 
employing gas oil and Diesel oil as combustible. 

The 4 saltona ’ was effectively controlled by the use of metal barriers. The 
State distributed 30,700,016.20 metres and 14,3^0,514 29 metres w^ere purchased 
bv private individuals. 

It is calculated that approximately 200,000,000 kgs. of ‘ saltona ' were 
destroyed. 

Poisoned baits were also utilized, although iri limited amounts, as the fat- 
mers are not much accustomed to this control process, which, however, has given 
excellent results in various experiments carried out by the ‘ Direceidn de Snnidad 
Vegetal \ 

In conclusion, it must be declared, that both as regards the principal eiops 
of the country (flax, wheat, nuuel, as well as horticult 111 al and fruit products 
little damage of note occurred. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements * 

N i a s s a Province. During the month of December, 1036, no locust 
movements were reported in the north of the Colony In January, 1037, this 
province was invaded by .swarms proceeding from the south reaching the Porto 
Amelia district. Various circumscriptions of this province were invaded bv 
swarms proceeding from the Zambezia piovince and which spread rapidly from 
south to north settling at differents points and causing damage 

Zambezia Province. In December, 1930, various movements of 
Nomadacns septemfasciata swarms were reported in diffcieut eiieumscnptions 
of .the Tete district; the locust movement wa^ variable, the entry of a swann 
proceeding from North Rhodesia and another hom South Rhodesia being report¬ 
ed. In January, 1937, swarms settled in various legions of the circumscription 
of Baru£, hoppers making their appearance in Mandie in the same ciicumscription 

* Communication from Mr. J6 lio Card& \i,iaro Cardoso, Chul oi th<* Station oi liiitomoln^o, 
T, >uren£o Mutqucs, troftinittert to the Institute bj the ‘ Ripj.rtH,ao JVimca <lt \^ntuliura of the 
Colony of Mozambique. 


Mon . 7 Ingl. 
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In December, 1936, a swarm passed over the circumscriptions of Massin- 
gire and Milange (Quelimane district) and another over Vila Bocage, In Jan¬ 
uary, 1937, no communications were received regarding locust movements. 

Sul do Save Province. In December 1936, hopper bands were 
found in the circumscription of Murrumbene of the Inhambane district. 

In December, 1936, in various points of the Lourengo Marques district 
layings were reported. In January, 1937, oviposition continued in different 
localities and also hopper bands at Magude, Movene, Catuane, and Umbeluzi. 

In summing up, during December of last year, the locust movement did 
not occur in the North, to a certain extent at Tete, decreasing in Quelimane 
and becoming more intensive in the South on the borders of Ineomati and IJmbe- 
luzi The egg-laying commenced much later than in former years, although 
many hopper bands were reported in December. In January, the North of 
the Colony was unexpectedly invaded by large swarms proceeding from the 
Zambezia Province These swarms, the same as those in the South of the 
Colony had initiated the oviposition phase A delay in the laying period was 
noted in comparison with preceding years in which this phase was generally 
attained towards the end of November and December. Hatching was reported 
towards the end of January thus confirming the delay, in former years, during 
the month of December many hopper bands were already noted It should lie 
noted that a very high temperature and heavy rainfall were pievalent Owing 
to the rains it was impossible to continue observations on Locusta tmgratoria 
migratonoidcs found in the proximity of Xinavane 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 * 

Monthly Report No. 32. March, 1937. 

There have been no reports of locusts 111 any stage in the Colonv during 
the month of March, 1937. 

Monthly Report No. 53 April, 1937. 

During the month flying swarms of the new generation of the Red Locust 
(Nomadacns septcmfasciata , Serv.) have appeared in the north eastern districts 
of the Colonv including Lomagundi, Darwin, Mazoe, Mrawa, Mtoko and Inyanga. 

These swarms have apparently matured in the low veld of the Zambezi 
Valley and the Mozambique Co's Territory. 

While the swarms appear to be gradually penetrating further into the Colony 
they do not appear to be making sustained flights in any definite direction. 

Considerable damage to native crops is reported in the Mrewa district. 


♦ Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr Rupfri W Jack, F. V S., 
C tief Entomologist ^Agricultural l/iburatory, Department ot Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 
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French West Africa (Guinea). — By Decree No. 2801 S. E. of the 
Governor-General, dated 25 November, 1936, taken during the session of the 
Permanent Committee of the Government Council, the Decree No. 2158 A. E./G., 
of 29 September, 1936, of the Lieutenant-Governor of French Guinea, rendering 
compulsory the declaration of the rosette disease of groundnuts, is approved 
subject to subsequent introduction in the Council of Administration of the French 
Guinea Colony. (Journal officiel de la Gurnee frangaise, Conakry, i ftr janvier 
1937, 37* annee, n° 866, p. 6). 

Germany. — A new Law regarding the protection of agricultural plants 
was promulgated on 5 March, 1937. 

The first part of the Law contains general prescriptions. The protection 
of agricultural plants is to be controlled by the Minister of Agriculture. The 
said Minister is authorized to take all the necessary dispositions with a view 
to controlling plant diseases and pests in the interior of the country and also 
to prevent their introduction from abroad. 

The Law' does not regard damages caused by inundations, polluted waters, 
and gaseous emanations. Neither does this Law r concern dispositions of a legal 
or administrative order relative to the control of grape phylloxera. 

The second part deals entirely with the organization of plant protection 
methods. 

The * Biologische Reichsanstalt fur Land- und Forstw irtschaft J will carry 
out studies ou plant diseases and pests, work out methods of control and test 
their efficaciousness, determine the best methods of control and advise organi¬ 
zations charged with the practical application of plant protection. 

This activity, which is described in greater detail in the succeeding articles 
of the Law is carried out by the district centres (‘ Pflanzenschutzdienst ’) 
comprising the Plant Protection Service and dependent on the Corporation o* 
Agriculture ( r Reichsnahrstand f ). 

A Plant Protection Service (* Pflanzenschaudienst ; ) will be established in 
due course by the order of the Minister of Agriculture. This Service will 
control the import, export and transport of plants as well as nurseries, horti¬ 
cultural, wine-growing and plant selection establishments. This Service w ill 
also have the authority to grant phvtosanitary certificates. 

The third part of the Law refers to the rights and duties of those concerned. 
The proprietors and usufructuaries of lands are obliged to carry out the measures 
imposed by virtue of this Law and to allow for any disadvantage which might 
thus derive. If, in spite of a special request on the part of the Plant Pro¬ 
tection Service, the said persons do not comply with same, the necessary opera¬ 
tions will be executed at their expense by the Plant Protection Service. 

The expenses entailed by a public control operation will be distributed 
among the interested parties who will have benefited by this action. 
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No indemnity whatsoever is allowed for damages caused to private person^ 
by the application of this Law. However, the Minister of Agriculture may 
accord a compensation in especially serious cases. 

The taxes to be collected by the State in virtue of the present Law will 
be newly regulated by common agreement between the Ministers of Agriculture 
and Finance. 

Finally the fourth part concerns the penalties to be inflicted on infractors 
of the Law. Those persons who deliberately infringe the dispositions of the 
Law will incur fines or a period of imprisonment up to two years, contraven¬ 
tions due to negligence will be punished by a fine up to 150 RM. or a corres¬ 
ponding period of detention. 

Those persons who deliberately impoit from abroad plant pests or disease 
carriers or those persons who deliberatelv diffuse them in the interior of the 
countiy will be liable to a penalty of imprisonment of not less than three months. 
(Amthche Pflanzenschutzbcstimmungcn , Berlin, 1. April 1937, Bd. IX, Nr 3, 
S. 63-69). 

*** By Decree of 16 April, 1937, the importation of seeds, plants, and 
parts of alders, birches, and beeches is prohibited. 

However, the seeds of these trees may be imported if not intended for repro¬ 
duction, and on the condition that theii utilization shall be controlled by the 
customs’ authorities. 

The import of the seeds, plants and parts of plants of oaks is also prohibited, 
exception being made for the acorns pertaining to the indigenous species (Qucrctt s 
pednncnlata and Q scssih flora), intended for some use other than that of repro¬ 
duction and controlled by the customs’ authorities 

The importation of seeds, plants and parts of plants of oaks pertaining to 
species other than those alieady mentioned, is allowed on the condition that the 
consignments are accompanied by a certificate issued by an official of the Plant 
Protection Service of the country of origin, testifying that the plants contained 
in the consignment do not belong to the Q pednncnlata or Q s< ssihflora species 
{Ibid , 1 Mai 1937, Nr 4, S 86) 

Germany (Saai) — The Police Ordinance, dated 6 Apul, 1937, relative 
to the control of noxious plants and weeds stipulates that baiberry plants 
1 Derbens] must not be allowed within close pioxiimty of the fields Every 
barberry plant found within at least 500 metres of any cultivated field must be 
uprooted and destroyed as also the roots 

The dodder {Cuscuta), broom rapes ( Orobanchc minor and O lutea ), the 
' Fruhlingskreuzkraut ’ (Senecio vemails) and thistles \Cirsnm \ must be destroyed 
before attaining the flowering stage (Amthche Pflanzcnschntzbestimmungen , 
Berlin, 1 Mai 1937, Bd IX, Nr. 4, S. 86-87) 

England. — By the Fruit Tree Pests Lincolnshire (Holland) Order of 
1937, dated 25 February, 1937, if it appears to the Local Authority from a 
complaint made to it by a grower of fruit trees that there is reason to susj>ect 
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that any fruit trees growing on any premises within the district are so affected 
with any of the pests specified in the Schedule to this Order that any such pest 
is likely to spread to fruit trees growing on his premises, it shall thereupon 
cause the appointed Officer to examine as soon as may be practicable, the fruit 
trees suspected of being so affected. 

The pests specified in the Schedule are:— 

American Gooseberry Mildew [Sphaerotheca mors-uvae ■]. 

Apple and Pear Scab [Ventuna tnaequaUs and V pirina] 

Brown Rots [Sclerotimd] 

Fruit Tree Cankers [. Nectna ]. 

Apple Sawfly [.Iloplocampa tcstudwea}. 

Apple Sucker [Psylla mah] 

Black Currant Mite, or * Big Bud' [Enophyes nbis\ 

Capsid Bugs on tree or bush fruits [ Plesiocoru, rugicollis t . 

Codling Moth [(Cydia pomonella] 

Fruit Tree Aphides [Aphtchdae], 

Fruit Tree Red Spiders [Trombididae]. 

Gooseberry Sawflies [ Nematus ] 

Plum Fruit Savvfly [H flava ] 

Winter Moths [Cheitnatobia brumata] 

After the examination of the fruit trees the appointed Officer shall make a 
report thereon to the Local Autorithy, and the Local Authority, if satisfied 
that the fruit trees or any of them are so affected as aforesaid, may serve 
upon the occupier of the premise a notice requiring him within such time as 

may be prescribed in the notice, to treat the fruit trees in such manner as 

may be prescribed in the no rice. Such notice may in addition to any other 

treatment require the cutting out and burning of any branch that is dead or 

is affected with any of the pests specified in the Schedule to this Order, and 
the picking and burning of any fruit so affected. (Statutory Rules and Orders , 
1937, No. 139, (D. 1 . P. 596), London, 1937, 4 pp ). 

Argentine Republic. — Having been definitely incorporated in Appen¬ 
dix H of the Law for estimated expenditure the sum of 100,000 ' pesos ’ for 
the establishment and working of the ' Instituto Acridiologico ' which shall in 
future carry out all operations previously effected by the ‘ Comisioii Central de 
Investigacidn sobre la Langosta * [Schistocerca paranensis j. Decree No 99321 
of 4 February, 1937 abolishes the functions of the aforesaid Central Commission. 

All the fittings, furniture, apparatus, instruments, archives, etc., pertaining 
to the aforesaid Central Commission will be transferred, on inventory, to the 
' Direccidn de Sanidad Vegetal ' by which the * Instituto Acridioldgico ’ shall 
be controlled. (Boletin Oficial de la Repitbhca Argentina, Bueno** Aires, 12 de 
abril de 1937, ano XLV, nfim. 12 326, pAgs 4342 y 4343). 

Australia (Western Australia). — By Order in Council dated 23 De¬ 
cember, 1936, Regulation 25 of the Regulations made under ‘The Plant Diseases 
Act, 1914-1935' by Order in Council dated 7 September, 1921, and published in 


** Mon< 7 Jngl. 
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the Government Gazette on 16 September, 1931, and also the First Schedule to 
such Regulations are repealed, and a new Regulation is inserted in lieu thereof, 
as follows*— 

25. (1) Where by virtue of any Proclamation made under ‘The Plant 

Disease Act, 1914-1935' the bringing or sending of any fruit specified in such 
Proclamation from one portion of the State to another portion of the State is 
permitted subject expressly to the condition that such fruit is permitted to 
be so brought or sent only in accordance with the relative Regulations made 
under the said Act, any person who desires to bring or send fruit from one por¬ 
tion of the State to another portion of the State in accordance with the permis¬ 
sion in that behalf granted by such Proclamation aforesaid, shall make applica¬ 
tion to an inspector for such fruit to be so brought or sent. 

(2) An applicant for permission under this Regulation shall if so required 
by the inspector, furnish the following particulars* — 

(а) The place where such fruit has been packed for carriage, 

(б) The place from which and the place to which the fruit is intended 
to be carried, 

(c) The kind and quantity of the fruit proposed to be carried; 

(d) Whether the cases or coverings in which the fruit is packed for 
carriage are new or second-hand, 

(e) The place where such fruit prior to carriage as proposed may be 
inspected by the inspector, 

(/) The method of transportation and the proposed route of transportation. 

(3) Upon receipt of such application and of such further particulars 
as the inspector may require, the inspector shall, before granting appioval — 

(a) Examine the said fruit and the cases or coverings in which the fruit 
is packed for carriage, 

(b) Satisfy himself that the proposed carriage of the said fruit is not 
absolutely prohibited by any Proclamation for the time being in force under 
‘ The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935 ’, 

(c) If the cases or coverings m which the fruit is packed for carriage 
are second-hand cases or coverings, satisfy himself that the use of or carriage m 
such cases or coverings of such fruit as proposed is not prohibited bv any Pro¬ 
clamation made under ‘The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935' or bv any Regulations 
made under ‘The Fruit Cases Act, 1919-1933’, for the time being in force, 

(d) If second-hand fruit cases are being used for the carnage of the 
fruit as proposed, and the use of such cases is not prohibited by any Proclam¬ 
ation made under ‘ The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935 *, or by any Regulation 
made under ‘ The Fruit Cases Act, 1919-1933 provided they are first treated 
and marked as required by the last mentioned Regulations, satisfy himself that 
the cases have been so treated and marked, 

(e) Where apples are the fruit proposed to be carried, satisfv himself 
that such apples have been for a period of six weeks placed into a cold store at 
a temperature of not more than 32 degrees. 

(4) If after due inquiry the inspector is satisfied that the fruit proposed 
to be carried can properly and lawfully be carried from and to the places stat- 
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ed by the applicant, the inspector shall grant to the applicant approval for 
the carriage of such fruit as proposed. {Government Gazette of Western Australia , 
Perth, December 31, 1936, No. 67, pp. 2108-2109). 

*** By Order in Council (Agric. File 2861/ 24) the Regulation made under 
' The Plant Diseases Act, 1914-1935 ' and published in the Government Gazette 
on 22 May, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 10, pp. 224-225], and therein ap¬ 
pearing as Regulation 48 B is amended by substituting for the said number 
* 48 B * the number ‘ 48 C \ {Ibid., March 9, 1937, No. 12, p. 395). 

Belgium. — A Ministerial Decree of 14 May, 1937 establishes the charges 
to be made on behalf of the State in the following cases:— {a) inspection of 
consignments of plants intended for abroad; (6) inspection of consignments of 
plants intended for import and not accompanied by prescribed official certifi¬ 
cates; {c) inspection of consignments of potatoes and flax seed intended for 
abroad; {d) inspection of consignments of gooseberries, cherries, etc. intended 
for abroad; {e) inspection of consignments of potatoes, aubergines, tomatoes, 
cherries, peaches, apricots, etc., intended for import and not accompanied by a 
pre<cribed official ceitifieate; (/) consignments requiring to be accompanied by 
a certificate of origin and issued by the Pliytopathological Service but not 
necessitating inspection; (g) inspection of consignments not coming within any 
of the categories from (a) to (e). {Moniteur Beige, Bruxelles, 5 jtiin IQ37, 107* 
annee, n° 156, p. 3600-360 lb 

Colombia. — As the presence of ' gusano rosado del algodonero ' (Satadodes 
pyrahs) has been ascertained in many regions of the countr>, and that in 
order to control this pest, it is necessary to know the periods during which 
sowing is forbidden, the Chiefs of the Departments have been charged b\ Decree 
No. 24 of <S Januaiy, 1937, t° report, by means of Decrees, that period of the 
year during which the sowing of cotton is absolutelv prohibited in the respective 
Departments. {Diana 0 final, Bogota, 3 de mai/.o de 1937, anol v XXIIl,mini. 23423, 
p&gs. 462 y 463). 

Gold Coast. — The Importation of Plants Regulation Ordinance No 18 
of 28 March, 1936, authorizes the Governor to regulate plant imports. 

The Governor will have the authority to - 

{a) Prohibit or limit the importation of plants, parts of plants, earth, 
manuie, containers, packing material, etc.; 

{b) Commission any authority with the elaboration of the prescription 
regarding these imports; 

(c) Nominate places of entry through which imports must be made; 
(< d ) Make such provisions as will ensure inspection of all imports, 

(e) Take the necessar3 r provisions for the destruction or disinfection 
of consignments recognized as being affected b\ plant diseases or pests; 

(/) Determine the taxes to be imposed, 
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(g) Finally take every possible measure in order to ensure the effective 
operation of this Ordinance. 

These dispositions may be applied to consignments from any source or 
else to those consignments coming from certain countries only. The names of 
these countries will be published in the Official Journal. (Deutsches Handels - 
Archiv , Berlin, i. April 1937, 91. Jahrg., S. 1072). 

Egypt * — Under the title ' List of officials authorized to sign the phyto- 
pathological certificates \ the Plant Protection Section of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has published a list of the officials duly authorized to inspect the con¬ 
signments of plant products intended for export and also to issue the relative 
health certificates. Besides the name of the official, indication of his official 
functions and the fac-simile of his signature are given in this list. The list 
concludes with the fac-simile of the seal of the five Plant Quarantine Offices 
at present in operation in the Kingdom. 

Any eventual change in this list will be communicated in due course. 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 1 March, 1937 relative to the transit 
<of potatoes originating in and proceeding from Belgium, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands, article 3 of the Ministerial Decree of 5 December, 193b [see this 
Bulletin , 1937, No. z , p. 32], is modified as follows: — 


‘ (3) Transit without transhipment at the place of entry on the territorial 
frontier and, in the case of entry on the maritime frontier (only through the author¬ 
ized custom-houses* Dunkerque, Havre, Bordeaux, Marseille, Strasburg Port-du- 
Rhin) \ 

The rest remaining unchanged. (Journal officiel de la Ripnbltque frangaise , 
Paris, 3 mars 1937, LXIX* ann6e, n° 52, p. 2645). 

A Ministerial Decree of 12 April, 1937 establishes the following:— 

Art. 1. — The import and transit are authorized of the plant products 
enumerated below, originating and coming from the United Kingdom. 

(1) Throughout the year:— 

(a) Onions (without the external sheath), cucumbers, asparagus. 

(b ) Flowei bulbs, bulb plants, hyacinths, tulips, rhizome plants and 
plants of a similar type; 

(c) Acacia (except hardy species), Acalypha, Aglaoncma , Allamanda , 
Alocasia , Anthurium , Aphelandra, Araceae (except hardy species), Aralia (except 
Lardy species), Araucaria excelsa, Ardisia, Aristolochia (except hardy species), 
Asparagus (except hardy species), Aspidistra , laurels in boxes or pots, Begonia 
(except hardy plants), Beloperone, Bertolonia , Boronia, Bougainvillea , Bromelia , 
cactus and succulent plants, Camellia japonica , Cissus, Citrus, Clerodendron, Cli- 

♦ Communication from the Legation of Tiis Majesty tlie King of Ivgypt, Rome, to the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture. 
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via, Couoloba , Columnea, Croton, Curmeria t Dichorisandra, Dieffenbachia , Dracaena , 
(except hardy plants), Eugenia, Euphorbia (except hardy plants), Fary#* 
ferns (except hardy species), Ficws (except F. carica), Fittonia , Fourcroya (—Fur- 
craea), Franciscea (= Brunfdsia ), Gardenia , Gerbera, Haetnanthus , Hedychium, Hi¬ 
biscus (except hardy species), #oya, Lrora, Jasminum ((except hardy species) 
Kennedy a t Leea , Leptospermum, Maranta , Medinilla , Metrosideros , Monster a 
deliciosa (~ Philodendron pertusum), Musa, Nepenthes , Nephthytis, Nerium, Ophio- 
pogon (except hardy species), orchids, palms, Pandanaceae, Pavonia , Peperomia , 
PhortniuM (except hardy species), Phyllotueniutn, Plumbago (except hardy species), 
Pothos, Rhopala (= Roupala ), Sansevieria, Schismatoglottis, Sonenla , Spathiphyllum, 
Stephanotis, Strelitzia, Syngonium, Thunbergta , Vanilla , water lilies, Xanthosoma , 

(a) During the period 1 October ~ 7 April inclusive:— 

Azalea indica , Euonymus japonicus , Genista \Cytisus canariensis and 
C. frangans ), Hydrangea hortensis (= #. hortemia), and any living plant besides 
those mentioned in paragraphs (1) (6), (c), and (2), provided that they are free 
from adherent earth. 

Art. 2. — The import of the living plants enumerated or vis£d in para¬ 
graph (2) of Article 1 is authorized within the period 8 April—30 September 
inclusive, if accompanied by a double copy of a certificate of origin and phyto- 
sarytary inspection issued by the Phytopathological Service of the United 
Kingdom. 

Art. 3. — The import of living plants with attached soil other than those 
enumerated in Article 1, (x) (ft), (c), and (2), is authorized, if accompanied with 
a certificate as according to Article 2. 

Art. 4. — The import of fresh vegetable;-., other than those listed in Ar¬ 
ticle 1, paragraph (a) is authorized-- 

(a) Fiom 15 October to 20 Apiil inclusive, 

(ft) P'rom 21 April to 14 October inclusive, if provided with a certifi¬ 
cate as according to Article 2. 

Art. 5. — The transit of the products mentioned in Articles 2, 3 and 4, is 
authorized throughout the whole year. (. Ibtd 18 avril 1937, n°9i, p. 4^07-4408). 

*% A Notification of the Ministry of Agricultuie informs exporters of peaches, 
nectarines and apricots in Belgium that consignments of these fruits are exempt 
from inspection by the Belgian Phytopathological Service f see this Bulletin , 1933, 
No. 9, p. 204, and 1936, No. 12, p. 2(A , when accopamed b) a certificate 
issued by the French Phytopathological Service testifying that these pi od acts 
are free from * worm ' [this denomination signifies the larvae ot all fruit flies 
pertaining to the Trypetidae family, as well as the laivae of Anarsta hneatella , 
Cydia molesta and Conotrachelus nenuphar A (. Ibtd 0 jnin 1037, u° 130, p *>328). 

Italy, — By Law No. 576 of 3 April, 1937, iias ^ een transformed into Law 
the Royal Decree-Law No. 1x5 of 18 January, 1937 [ see t-his Bulletin , 1937, No. 4, 
pp. 70-71] relative to the subsidies to be accorded to proprietors of citrus orchards 
as a contribution by the State tow ards the expenses incurred in carrying out con- 
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trol operations against ' mal secco ’ [Deuterophoma tracheiphild ] in Sicily. (Gazzetta 
Ufficiale del Regno d’Italia, Roma, 13 maggio 1937, anno 78® n. no, p. 1750). 

*% The Royal Decree-Law No. 642 of 15 April, 1937 authorizes the Min¬ 
istry of Agriculture and Forests to contribute to the expenses incurred through 
the control of scale insects of citrus trees during the 1936-1937 season. 

A credit of 2,100,000 lires is entered for this purpose, in the statement of 
estimated expenditure by the said Ministry for the financial year 1936-1937. 
(Ibid., 19 maggio 1937, n. 115, p. 1840). 

*** A Ministerial Decree of 26 April, 1937, authorizes the Game Com¬ 
mission in the province of Rome to kill thirty deer in the Monte Artemisio 
zone in order to check the considerable damage caused to crops by this game. 
(Ibid., i° maggio 1937, n. iox, p. 1619). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 21 April, 1937. the control of the cock chafers 
{Melolontha melolontha) in the Bergamo province by collection of beetles to be 
effected through the operation and expense of the persons interested has been 
made compulsory. {Bollettino ufjicialc del Mtnislero deU’Agncoltura e dclle Foreste, 
Roma, 16 maggio 1937, anno IX, n. 10, p ior^) 

Luxemburg (Grand Duchy of). — A Decree of 31 March, 1937, estab¬ 
lishes the organization of a service of local observers who are charged to report 
immediately to the Wine-growing Station the appearance ol anv disease or pest 
in the vineyards. {Memorial dit Grand-Duche de Luxembourg, Luxembourg, 
3 avril 1937, n° 26, p. 212-213). 

Mauritius (Colony of). — By Proclamation No. 24 of 3 September, 1936, 
the Director of Agriculture or other person deputed by him in writing may at 
any time inspect sugar canes or other crops in the Island and issue, if necessaiy, 
an order in writing containing instructions as to the cutting, reaping and disin¬ 
fection or other treatment of sugar canes or crops and as to the disinfection 01 
treatment of the soil in which they are growing. 

The Director of Agriculture may at any time prohibit in any areas the 
digging of larvae of Phytalus smithi from the soil or the collection of adults of this 
beetle, if he has reasons to believe that by so destroying the larvae or adults their 
parasites are destroyed. 

Provided it shall be lawful for the Director of Agriculture, after having 
prohibited the collection of adult ^beetles in the above-mentioned areas, to 
allow the collection at any time if he finds it desirable. 

The Director of Agriculture may at any time order the planting, raising or 
■cultivating of such trees, shrubs or plants as may be deemed expedient for the 
purpose of attracting or trapping Phyt. smithi, or its natural enemies and may 
order the spraying or other treatment of trees, shrubs or plants for the purpose 
of destroying the pest. 
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These trees, plants or shrubs shall be protected by the owner or his represent¬ 
ative or by the occupier of the land on which they are planted or cultivated for 
such time as the Director of Agriculture may consider necessary. (Legal Sup¬ 
plement to the Official Gazette of the Mauritius Government , No. 57 of September 
5th, 1936, pp. 4 ** 42 ). 

*** By Proclamation No. 25 of 5 September, 1936, the following insects are 
declared to be beneficial insects:— 

(a) Tiphia parallela, a Scoliid wasp introduced from Barbados; 

(b) Campsomeris coelebs, C. pilosella, C. erythrogaster and other Camp- 
someris species, Scoliid wasps introduced from Madagascar; 

(c) C. javana, C, annulata, C, phalerata and other Campsomeris species 
introduced from the Far East (Java); 

(d) C. rodriguezensis introduced from Rodriguez; 

(e) Prosena siherita, a Dexiid fly introduced from the Far East (Java); 

(/) Pyrophorus luminosus, an Elaterid predator introduced from Porto 

Rico; 

(g) Tachinid flies from Madagascar, Java, etc., for parasitising the lar¬ 
vae of Phyt. smithi ; 

(h) Dexiid flies introduced from Madagascar and other countries for 
parasitising the adults of Phyt . smithi; 

(i) Scoha oryctophaga , a Scoliid wasp introduced from Madagascar for 
parasitising Oryctes tar audits ; 

(/) C. jallax , an indigenous Scoliid wasp parasitising Rhizotrogus species. 

The capture and the possession in cages or in any other container of beneficial 
insects in any place, is prohibited. 

Provided that the Director of Agriculture or any person authorized by him 
raa}' enter upon any land, on notice being given to the owner or occupier thereof, 
or to his representative, and there capture and remove the above mentioned 
beneficial insects in such number as shall be required by him either for scientific 
purposes or for distribution elsewhere. (Ibid., pp. 43-44) 

New Zealand. - On i<S March, 1937 Minister of Agriculture has 
published a Resolution passed by the Egmont County Council on 9 March, 
1937, establishing that in view of the alarming inuease 111 the spread of noxious 
weeds, the said Council assume responsability on xst April. 1937 for the admin¬ 
istration of the Noxious Weeds Act, 1928, and amendments. (The Mew Zl aland 
Gazette , Wellington, March 24, 1937- Numb. 18, p. 655). 

By Special Order made by the Waircwa County Council on 9 March, 
1937, and published by the Minister of Agriculture on 23 March, I937> hem¬ 
lock (Conium maculatum) has been declared to be a noxious weed within the 
County of Wairewa. (Ibid., April 1, 1937, Numb. 22, p. 948). 
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Adamson, A. M. Preliminary report on termites and termite damage in Trinidad, 
West Indies, Tropical Agriculture , Trinidad, B. W. L, 1937, Vol. XIV, No. 5, 
pp. 141-149, figs. i-ii. References, p. 149. 

[A list of termites known in Trinidad is appended]. 

Ainsworth, G. C. The plant diseases of Great Britain. A bibliography. With a 
foreword, by E. J. Butler. London, Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 1937, XII -f 
203 pp. 

[This bibliography is an attempt to collect together in a convenient form the 
key references for the principal plant diseases of Great Britain so that des¬ 
criptions of the symptoms, the causal agents and methods of control may be 
quickly found and additional information discovered. Each reference has 
been briefly annotated to indicate the type and scope of the paper 
The host plants are arranged alphabetically within the different groups (cereals, 
fodder crops, root crops, potato, pulse, vegetables, pome fruit, stone fruit, 
bush fruit and soft fruit, miscellaneous fruit, ornamental plants, trees, miscel¬ 
laneous plants), according to their generic names 

The diseases are arranged under each host plant according to the causal agents 
A few non-parasitic diseases have also been included] 

Ad var ado, Juan Antonio. Muerte prematura de cafetos. Revista Agricola , Guate¬ 
mala, 1937, vol XIV, num. 6, pdgs. 314 a 324, 1 fig. 

'The dying-off of a coffee tree may be due to two causes of nonparasitic ori 
gin and parasitic or infectious origin] 

Anderson, H. W., Kadow, K. J , and Hopperstead, S. L The evahiation of 
some cuprous oxides recommended as seed-treatment products fo the control 
of damping off. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa , 1937, Vol. 27, No 4, pp. 575- 
587, figs. 1-4. 

[Pythium and Rhizoctoma spp ) 

AnTongiovanni, Enrico. Un nuovo parassita del Chrysomphalus dictyospermi Morg. 
Bollettmo della Societd Entomologica Italiana, Genova, 1937, vol. LNIX, n. 3, 
pp. 44-46, figg. I“2. 

[HahroUpis pasworum ?]. 

Ark, P. A. Effect of certain enzymes and amino-acids on crown gall tissues. 
Science, Lancaster, Pa,, 1937, New Series, Vol. 85, No. 2206, p. 3O4. 
\Phvtomoras tumejacunb). 

Arndt, C. H., and Christie, J. R. The comparative r61e of certain nematodes and 
fungi in the etiology of damping off, or soreshin, of cotton. Phytopathology , 
Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, No. 4, pp. 5OQ-572. 

[.Aphelenchoides panetmus, Aphelenchus avenae , Cephalobus elongatus, Aero - 
beles butschlw, Fusanum momhfornte, F. vasinfectum, Glomerella gossypn j. 

Awibowo, R. De Randoe-toopboorder (Alades Iceuweni Hell.). Voorloopige sanien- 
vatting. De Bergcultures, Batavia-Stad 1937, ne jaarg., no. 16, biz. 547-548, 

3 fig- 
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Bai,ACHOWSKY, A* Recherches sur ^utilisation du froid dans la lutte contre le ver 
des cerises (Rhagoletis cerasi I*.). Annales des Epiphyhes et de PhytogMUque, 
Paris, 1937, nouv. s 4 r., tome III, fasc. 1, p. 137-140. 

BARNES, H. F. Methods of investigating the bionomics of the common crane-fly, 
Tipula paludosa Meigen, together with some results. The A finals of Applied 
Biology , London, 1937, Vol. XXIV, No. 2, pp. 356-368, pi. XXVII, Refe¬ 
rences, p. 368. 

BARTOW, O. I danni del Cleonus nelle zone di approvvigionamento dello zucche- 
riflcio di Cecina. Pagtne Agricole, Livorno, 3937, anno XXI, n. 5, pp. 4-5. 
[Cleonus mendicus ]. 

BEAUVERIB, J. Etudes de cytologic exp^rimentale. Les chromoplastes des renoncules 
et leurs alterations. (Introduction a l’^tude de l’immunitS chez les vegetaux). 
Premiere partie: Etat normal. Annales des Sciences Naturelles, Botamque, 
Paris, 1937, io* s£rie, tome XIX, p. 7-24, fig. 1-13. 

BENNETT, F. T. Dollarspot disease of tiurf and its causal organism, Sclerotima 
homoeocarpa n. sp. The Annals of Applied Biology , London, 1937, Vol XXIV, 
No. 2, pp. 236-257, figs. 1-4, pis. XIII-XV. References, p 256. 

[A Latin diagnosis of the new species is given] 

BERGER, G. Une grave maladie de la feve au Maroc (Botrytib fdbae Sard ). Revue de 
Pathologie vtgitale et d* Entomologie agricole de France, Paris, 1937, tome XXIV, 
fasc. 2, p. ioi-iii, fig. 1-3. 

BEVER, Wayne M. Influence of stripe rust on growth, water economy, and yield 
of wheat and barley. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, J). C., 
1937, Vol. 54, No. 5, pp. 375-385, figs. 1-3 Literature cited, pp 384-385 
[.Puocima glumaruni) 

Blanchard, Kverard K. El ernpleo de los cebos trampas en la lucha contra la 
oruga de las pom&ceas (Cydia pomonella L ). Almanaque del Minister 10 de 
Agncultura de la Nacton, Buenos Aires, 1937, ano XII, p&gs 225 a 227, 

5 figs- 

Bonnemaison, L l r n Aphide nuisible aux fougeres nouveau pour la France, Tdio¬ 
pter us nephrolepidis Davis Revue de Pathologie vegeiale et d'Entomologie agncole 
de France, Paris, 1937, tome XXIV, fasc. 2, p 163-T71, fig. 1-8. Bibliogra¬ 
phic, p. 171. 

Bourgogne, J. Description de deux Psvchidae nouvelles de Cochinchine nuisibles 
au Ntpa fruiicans [Lep H6teroeeres] Bulletin de la Societe cntomologique de 
Frame , Paris, 1937, tome XIJI, n° 4, p. 55-62, 1 pi 

\Acanthopsyche (Lrewadopsvchc) mpm 11 sp and 1 (Metis t) gustoalba 
n sp 1. 

Branas, Jean, et Bernon, Georges. Resume des recher dies entreprises en 1936 
sur le traitement de la panachure de la vigne Innalcs de VEcoh nationah 
d*Agriculture de Montpellier, Montpellier, 1037, nouv ser., tome XXIV, 
fasc. Ill, p. 249-252. Bibliographic, p. 252. 

r This disease is characterized bv a \ellowmg of the lea\es which is independent 
of the presence of calcium carbonate in the soil] 

Branas, Jean, et Bernon, Georges Troisieme contribution a letude du court- 
nou& de la vigne. Annales de VEcole natwnale d*Agriculture de Montpellier , 
Montpellier, 1937, nouv. ser., tome XXIV, fasc. Ill, p. 253-257. Bibliographic, 
P- 257* 
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Brandt, Herbert. Untersuchungen fiber die Anderung des GeschlechtsverhAltnisses 
bei der Nonne (Lyraantria monacha L.) und ihre Ursachen. Zeitschrift f&r 
angewandte Entomologie , Berlin 1937, Bd. XXIV, Heft i, S. 87-94, Abb. 1-2. 
Literatur, S. 94. 

Bredemann, G., und Radelofp, H. tiber Fluor-Rauchsch&den. Fluoraufnahme 
dutch die Rinde der Sprosse und ihre Wirkung. A ngewandte Botanik , Berlin 
1937, Bd. XIX, Heft 2, S. 172-181. Schrifttum, S. 181, 

Bremer, H. liber die bisher falsehlich „ Zwiebelrotz 4 * gennante Gelbstrefigkeit 
an Zwiebelsamentr&gem. Phytopathologische Zeitschrift , Berlin 1937, Bd. X, 
Heft 1, S. 79-105, Abb. 1-5. Schrifteuverzeichnis, S. 105. 

Tt is most probably a virus disease], 

Br£mond, P. Observations sur Chortophila brassicae Bche., et son parasite Aphae- 
reta mmuta Nees au Maroc. Revue de Pathologic vegetate et d’Entomologie 
agricole de France, Paris, 1937, tome XXIV, fasc. 2, p. 172-174, 

BrunETEAF, J. Recherches sur les ennemis naturels du dorypliore en Am6rique. 
Atmales des Epiphyties et de Phytogenetique , Paris, 1937, nouv. s£r., tome III, 
fasc. i, p. 113-135, fig. 1-14. 

[Leptinotarsa dccemhneata ]. 

Buhr, Herbert. Parasitenbefall mid Pfianzcnverwandtschaft. Botanische Jahrbucher 
fur Systematic, Pflanzcngeschichte und Pfianzengeographic, Leipzig 1937, 08 . 
Bd., 2 /3 Heft, S 142-198, Taf. XXVI-XXVII. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 196-198* 
Burkholder, Walter H. A bacterial leaf spot of geranium Phytopathology, Lan¬ 
caster, Pa , 1937, Vol. 27, No 4, pp. 554-560, fig. 1. 

Phviomonas gerami n sp on Geranium sangiuneum , G mat illation , G pra- 
tensr and G. s\lvaticum A description in English of the new species is given I 
Burkholder, Walter H. Serological reactions for the determination of bacterial 
plant pathogens. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa , 1937, Vol. 27, No. 4, pp 572- 
574 Literature cited, p S7\- 

Busnel, R G Contribution a Tetude anatomique et physiologique de la chenille 
c YEphcstia kuehmella Z. (teigne de la farine). Pave de Pathologic vt git ale et 
d'Entomologu agucole di France, Paris, 1937, tome XXIV, fasc 2, p. 137-162, 
fig 1, pi. I-IV. Bibliographic generate sur Ephestia kuehmella Zeller, p. 161. 
CalinIvS vn, Melanio R, and Hernandez, Crispiniano C. Studies on the control 
of abaca bunchy-top with reference to varietal resistance. The Philippine 
Journal of Agruulturc, Manila, 1937, Vol 7 ( l 930), No. 4, pp 393-407, fig. 1, 
pis 1-3. Literature cited, p 405. 

A virus disease I 

Chamberlain, E E Turnip-mosaic A virus disease of crucifers The New Zealand 
Journal of Agru ulture, Wellington, 1936, Vol 53, No. 6, pp 321-330, figs. 1-5. 
Literature cited, p. 330. 

ChEvSnokov, P. G. Resistance of spring wheat to the frit fly (Oscmella frit L.). 
Bulletin of Applied Botany, Genetics and Plant Breeding , Leningrad, 1937, 
Series II, No. 11, Genetics, Plant Breeding and Cytology of Plants, pp. 153-178, 
[Literature cited], pp. 175-178. 
f In Russian, with title and summary also in English] 

Chiappelu, R. I nernici del riso. II Giornale di Rmcoltura, Vercelli, 1937, 21111310 
XXVII, n. 4, pp. 50-52, 3 figg. 

[ l pus (ancritormn, PI an orb 1 s corneus, Gryllotalpa vulgaris ] 
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Collins, J. C. Notes on tobacco root-knot nematode. The Rhodesia Agricultural 
Journal Salisbury, 1937, VoL XXXIV, No. 5, pp. 368-374. References, p. 374. 
[Heterodera marioni). 

CorTt, Hercules. Infitilidad del cianuro para luchar contra las hormigas. Almanaque 
del Ministerio de Agncultura de la Nacidn, Buenos Aires, 1937, ano XII, 
pdg. 180. 

(Potassium cyanide or sodium cyanide, commonlv called cyanide;. 

Dallas, W. K. Spray schedule for control of principal orchard diseases and pests. 
The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1937, Vol. 54, No. 1, 
pp. 13-24. 

Dalmasso, G. In tema di peronospora e Osservatori antiperonosporici. 11 Gazzet - 
tino Agncolo, Padova, 1937, anno XI, n. 20, p. [1). 

[Plasmopara viiicola}. 

Darling, Henry M. A study of scab resistance in the potato. Journal of Agri¬ 
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alis ti. sp., Pi ninlhuni, A t>< rgit/us, Iruhodtrma spp, etc 1 

Reyes, Gaudencio M. Rice hybrids vir^us stem rot diseavse. 7 he Philippim Journal 
of Agriculture, Manila, 1937, Vol. 7 (1036), No. 4, pp 413-417, pis 1-3 
j S ’clctoVum orvzac\ 

R&dkr, K. Perithecien von Krysiphe cichoraccarum DC. ein. Sahn an hreiland 
gurken {Cucumis sativus L.). Anginandte Botamk, Berlin 1937, Bd XIX, Heft 2, 
S. 161-163, Abb. 1. Literatumacliweis, S. 163. 

Rost, Hans. Die Pasmo-Krankheit des Leins in Europe [Frreger Seploria linicola 
(Speg.) Garassini]. Angeuandte Botamk, Berlin 1937, Bd. XIX, Heit 2, S 163- 
171 Abb. 1-3. Literatur, S. 171. 
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RoThe, Gerhard. Mineraldle im Pflanzenschutz II. Nachrichtenblatt fur den Deutsche* % 
Pflanzenschut&dtenst, Berlin 1937, 17. Jahrg., Nr. 6, S. 46-48. 

R$$i£ka, Jaroslav. O. korovniclch, iijidch stridav£ na smrku a modfinu v lesicb 
kr&l. kanonie Strahovsk6 na Milevsku. Lesnickd Prdce, Pisek, 1937* ro£. XVI, 
Us. 4, str. 199-2x2. Literatura, str. 208-209. 

[In Czech, with titles and summaries also in German, French and English:— 
' Uber die in den Waldern der kdnigl Kanonie Strahov bei Milevsko auf 
<ier Larche und Fichte lebenden Chcrmesiden ’ — ' Chermesinae vivant 

altemativement dans la Boheme m^ridionale, et sur le pin et sur le m£- 
l£ze \ — * Chermesinae living in South Bohemia alternately on pines and larch 
trees 'l 

Ryzhkov, V L. Immunity of plants to diseases caused by filtrable viruses. Bul¬ 
letin of Applied Botany, Genetics and Plant Breeding, Leningrad, 1937, Series II, 
No. 11, Genetics, Plant Breeding and Cytology of Plants, pp. 81-105. [Lite¬ 
rature citedj, pp. 102-104. 

[In Russian, with title and summary also in English]. 

Saeguks, Rene. Les modifications biocliimiques en Phytopathologie. Revue ginerale 
des Sciences pures et appliquees, Paris, 1937, t. XLVIII, n° 9, p. 237-244. 

Scakone, Francis. Les plantes a rotenone. L‘Agronomic Colomale, Paris, *937, 
26* ann£e, 11° 231, p. 79-86; n° 232, p, 107-118, 1 fig Bibliograpliie, p. 118. 

Scharrer, K., und Schropp, W Weitcn Gef&ss- und Wasserkulturversuche fiber 
die Wirkung des Bors allein und in Kombination mit Jod in Dungemitteln. 
Phytnpathologische Zeitschnft, Berlin TQ37, Bd X, Heft 1, S. 57-78, Abb. 1-4 

Scheibe, Arnold. Das Fritfliegenproblem beim Hafer aut waclistumsphysiologisehex 
Grundlage. Angewandte Botanxk, Berlin 1937, Bd. XIX, Heft 2, S 2O0 290, 
Abb. 1-3 Literatur, S. 289-290 
fO scut is fnt x . 

Scheumberger, Otto Uber Fritfliegen- und Drahtwurmschaden beim Mais A nge- 
wandte Botamk Berlin 1937, Bd. XIX, Heft 2, S 153-157* Abb 1-4. 

'Osfini s frit and hlatcndat], 

SCHWKRDTFEGER, F. Die wichtigeren forstpatliologischen Arbeiteu des J ahres 
1936 Forstarchiv, Hannover 1937, 13 Jahrg., Heft 8, S 133 142 Literatur, 
S. 140-142. 

Schwerdtkeger, F., und Stahe, O. Uutersuchmigen fiber die Bekampfung des 
Kiefernspanners mit Kontaktgifteri. Forstarchiv, Hannover 1937, 13. Jahrg., 
Heft 5, S. 73-78 
f Bupalus pimanus] 

Servazzi, Ottone. Osservazionipreliminarisu Pestalotia macrotrtcha Kleb in coltura. 
Nuovo Giornale Botamco Italiano (n scr ), Firenze, T937, vol. XLIII (193b), 
n. 4, pp. 887-889. 

Sidorov, F F. Breeding of potatoes for immunity to Phytophthora infestarts DB. 
Bulletin of Applied Botany, Genetics and Plant Breeding, Leningrad, I 937 » $e- 
ries II, No. 11, Genetics, Plant Breeding and Cytology of Plants, pp. 5 - 79 * 
figs i-i2, 1 map. (Literature cited], pp. 75-76 
tin Russian, with title .and summary also in English]. 

Smith, Leslie M Biology of the mealy plum aphid, Hyaloptcrus pruni (Geoffroy). 
Htlgardia, Berkeley, California, 1936, Vol. 10, No. 7, pp. 167-211, figs. 
pi. 1. Literature cited, pp. 206-209. 
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Smith, Leslie M. Growth, reproduction, feeding, and wing development of the ^ealy 
plum aphid in relation to climatic factors. Journal of Agricultural Research , 
Washington, D. C., i 937 > Voi. 34* No. 5, pp 345-364, figs. 1-9. Literature 
cited, pp, 363-364. 

Smith, Leslie M., and Goldsmith, Earl V. The cyclamen mite, Tarsonemus 
pallidus, and its control on field strawberries. Htlgardta , Berkeley, California, 
1936, Vol. 10, No. 3, pp. 53 * 94 * figs, i-8. Literature cited, pp 93-94. 

Snyder, W. C, and Thomas, H. Rex. Spotted wilt of the sweet pea Htlgardia , 
Berkeley, California, 1936, Vol. 10, No 8, pp. -257-262, fig 1. Literature cited, 
p. 263. 

| A virus disease of Lathyrus odoratus | 

Sobrero, L. R Mdquinas pulverizadoras Almanaque del Mimsteno de Agncultura 
de la Nandn, Buenos Aires, 1937, a n° NIT, p&gs 239 a 244 

SPERONT, Horacio A. Informe sobre lanaranjanegra, suscausas y medio de control. 
Almanaque del Mmisterio de Agncultura de la Nacidn , Buenos Aires, 1937* 
ano XII, pdgs 440 y 450, r fig. 

[This disorder would be caused by the action ot a mite belonging to the 7 enui- 
palpus genus { 

Spoon, W., van t>kr Laan, P A , Smuldkks, Clemence M. L.< en Diakonopf, A. 
Ilet verscliil in werkzaamheid van Derris- en Lonchocarpufwortel en de onder- 
schciding van hun wortelpoeders De Indtsche Mercuur , Amsterdam 1937, 
6o° jaarg , n° 18, biz. 259-261, 1 fig, blokdiagr I-V, n<> 19, biz. 275-276, 
fig 1-2 

ST\pi\ C. Weitere Beitrage zur Frage der Widerstandsf alngkeit verschiedener 
Kartoffelsorten gegen Schwarzbemigkeit und Knoliennassfaule, verursacht 
(lurch Bacterium phytophthorum Appel Angeuandti BotaniP, Berlin 1937, 
Bd XIX, Heft 2, S 111-152. Schrifttum, S 152 

STEINER, Paul. Beitrdge zur Keimtnis der Schadlingsfamia Kleinasiens V Uber 
emige wenig bekamite Kleinschadlmge der Zuckerrube in der Turkei Zeit- 
s chnft fur angewandtc kntotnologie , Berlin 1937, ®d XXI\ r , Heft 1, S 1-24, 
Abb 1-19. Literatur, S 24 

See also this Bulletin , 193b, Nos 10, p 237 and 12, p 285 — C hrontoderus 
fasctatus, Temnorhtnus kirghistcus , larnmecus palhatus, T dilatuolhs, I'saU- 
dium maxtllosutn, Pedinus strobams, Gonocephalli'* pusillutn, Subcotnnella 24 - 
pun tt at a, ( asstda seraphtna, C vittata, Phthornnaea ocellatella , Coicus diuiget , 
Pseudococcus sp., Spa la % monhcola anatohcus in Asia Minor]. 

Stkaiu, W Die tTntersuchungsergebnisse zur Frage der biologischen Spezialisterling 
des Gelbrostes (Pucci ma glumaium) und ihre Bedeutung fur die Pflanzen- 
zuchtung Der Zuchier, Berlin 1937, 9* Jahrg , Heft 5. $ 118-120 Literatur, 
S 129. 

Strickland, K H. The northern limits for potato beetle infestation S neviifir 
Agriculture , Ottawa, Canada, 1937, Vol. XVII, No 7, pp 447 450. References 
P' 450 

| With title and sutnman also in French 4 Les hmites sepientrionalevS de* 
1’invasion du doryphore (bete k patates) — Leptt notar \a decemhneaUB 
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SweE^mw, Harvey L. The biological control of insects. With a chapter on weed 
control, With a foreword, by L. O.Howard. Ithaca, New York, Comstock 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1936, XII -f 461 pp., 6 portr., 142 figs References, 
pp. [390]-420. 

[A text that might serve the needs of students and research workers in the field 
of biological control has not been available heretofore. 

This book follows a definite plan of presentation, treating first of the lower 
forms of life and ending with the higher forms of life that are or show promise 
of being useful in the biological control of pests. Since the Hexapoda is the 
major group of organisms being utilised in controlling pests by the biological 
method, the greater portion of the work deals with insects as the controlling 
agents 

The intention of the A. is to acquaint the reader with the life history, habits, 
methods of handling, and methods of utilization of the organisms that might 
be, or are being, used in controlling insect pests For this purpose choice lias 
been made of species that are useful, or well-known, or that show common 
variations in the biology of the various groups, 

A chapter is devoted to summarizing the results or attempts to control insect 
pests b} the biological method in continental and insular regions, thus demon¬ 
strating the possibilities of utilizing the material that has been presented pre¬ 
viously. 

\ final chapter, discusses the biological control of pest plants by the use of 
phytophagous Insects and other biological agents] 

Ter vet, Ian W. An experimental study of some fungi injurious to seedling flax. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol 27, No. 4, pp 53 *- t > 4 r ># *~3 

Literature cited, pp. 545-546. 

[Helmnithoiiporium spp., Rhtzoctoma spp , Thulavia hasioola, Ophioholm, can - 
ceh, Alternavia sp„ Pytkiwn spp, Phytophthova spp J# 

ThaeenhorsT, W. liber die Brauchbarkeit von Paradiehlorbenzol zur Jvngerlings- 
bek&mpfung Zeitsihnft fur Forst- und Jagdtoeun, Berlin 1037, LXIX, Jahrg., 
3 Heft, 8 168-171 Literatur, S 170-171. 

[ Melolontha , Polyphylla, Amphimallus\ 

Thiem, H Vom Blattrippenstecher (Rhynchitei pauxtllus Germ) als Obstbaum- 
schadlmg irbetten uber physiologischc und angeivandte Entomology an? Berlin - 
Dahlem, Berlin-Dahlem 1937, Bd. 4, Nr 1, S. 1-17, Fig 1-3 Liter at ur-Ver- 
zeichnis, S 12, 15-17. 

Thiem, H. \uftroten der Mittehncerfruchtfliege (Cetatitis capttata Wied.) in 
Deutschland Nachnchtcnblatt fur den Denhchen I*flanzcnschutzdicnst } Berlin 
1937 . 17 Jarhq., Nr 6, S. 45 

Uribn, Jose Domingo. I. a lacha coatra la vizcacha. Alguuos conociraientos que 
deben saherse, para combatirla con eficacia. Ihnanaque del Mimsteno de Agrt~ 
cultura de la Nandn, Buenos Aires, 1937, a h° XII, pdgs. 495 y 406. 
[Lagnstomus tnchodaclylus ]. 

CJvarov, B. P , and ifmvmoRPE, W. The locust outbreak in Africa and western 
Asia m ro35. Preface by Sir Henry Miers. (Economic Advisory Council. 
Committee on Locust Control. II. M. Stationery Office Publication, No. 63* 
80-5). London, 1937,63 pp.,9 maps. Bibliography of the literature on locusts 
and grasshoppers and on their control for 1935, pp. 50-62. 

[Schistocerca gregaria, Locusta mtgratona migratonoides, Nomadacrts $eptem~ 
fasciata , L. migratoria sbsp.]. 
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VAND^iRWAljjtt; &*•> L arose, E. 1*3. disinfection 4 l'eau cliaude des semenccs 

centre le charbon, UsHlago Tritici Schaf. Bulletin de la Society Royals de Bota- 
nique de Belgique , Bruxelles, 1936-1937, tome LXIX, 2*™ sir., tome XIX, 
fasc f 1 (193^), P* 39 ~ 4 °* 

VAYSSlftRE, Paul. Aper^u sur 1 'importance iconomique des punaises du bli. Bulletin 
de la SociSti 4 *Encouragement pout VIndustrie nationals, Paris, 1937,13O 0 annie, 
n°s 3-4, p. 191-194. Bibliographic, p. 193-194. 

[Eurygaster and Aelia spp.]. 

VERPEANCKE, G., et VandENBROECke, R. Contribution 4 la flore tnycologique 
beige. Bulletin de la SociM Roy ale de Botamque de Belgique, Bruxelles, 1936- 
1937, tome LXIX, z hw * sir., tome XIX, fasc. 1 (1936), p 69-1*95], fig. 1-20. 
[Enumeration of 191 parasitic and sapropliy tic fungi new to Belgian mveo- 
logical flora, 20 of these species are new to science The corresponding Latin 
diagnoses were given] 

WarTENBKRG, Hans. Ueber die Pufferung der Presssafte abbaukranker und gesunder 
Knollen der Kartoffel. Phytopathologische Zeitschnft; Berlin 1937, Bd X, 
Heft 1, S. 43-56, Abb. x-4. Sehriftenverzeichnis, S. 56. 

Wartknberg, Hans, imd Keinkowski, Max Eine ,, Jodprobe " zur Pflanzgutwert- 
bestimraung der Kartoifel. Vorl&ufige Mitteilung aus Untersuchungcn. Phy- 
topathologische Zeitschnft, Berlin 1936, Bd. X, Heft 1, S 107-109 

Weidemvnn, M. G. Modeme Fragen in der Phytoimmunologie und der Iinmu- 
nitatszuchtung gegen Pilzkrankheiten Bulletin of Applied Botany , Genetics and 
Plant Breeding , Leningrad, 1937, Series II, No. ix, Genetics, Plant Breeding 
and Cytology of Plants, pp. 227-258. [LiteraturJ, pp 252-257. 

(In Russian, with title and summary also in Orman* 

WEESCH, Ilse. Die Massenverbreitung der Pflaumenschildlaus (Euleranium corni 
[Bouchi] March ) und ilire Ursachen Beitrag zum parasitologischen Befalls- 
wechsel der Pflanzen in Abhangigkeit vom Bodcn Landwirtschafthche Jahr - 
bucher, Berlin 1937, 8 4 • Heft 3, S 431-492, 14 Abb Schrifttum, S 

491-492. 

Westkrdijk, Joha. Die Notwendigkeit der Anfalligkeitsprufungen unserer Laub- 
imd Nadelholzer. Angewandte Botanik, Berlin 1937, NIX, Heft 2, S 119- 
126 

WESTERN, J. M Sexual fusion inllstilago avenae under natural conditions Phyto¬ 
pathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol 27, No. 4, pp 517*553 tigs A-F Litera 
turc cited, p. 553 

Whitehead, T. Virus diseases of the tomato The “ carrier " problem Its relation 
to symptomatology and commercial potato growing 7 he Annals of Applied 
Biology , London, 1937. Vol. XXIV, No 2, pp 323-3^1, pi XXIII References, 

PP* 339*340 

WlCHKNS, G. M. Smut diseases of wheat in Southern Rhodesia The Rhodesia Agri¬ 
cultural Journal, Salisbury, 1937, Vol. XXXIV, No 4, pp 271-270 
[Ustilago tritici , Tilletia canes], 

Williams, C B. The use of logarithms in the interpretation of certain eutomolo 
gical problems. The Annals of Applied Biology London, i937>Vol XXI\ , No 2, 
pp. 404-414, figs. 1-4. References, p. 4 * 4 * 
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Wilson, A. R., The chocolate spot disease of beans (Vicia Fab a L.) caused by 
BotryHs cmerea Pers. The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1937, Vol. XXIV, 
No. a, pp. 258-288, figs. 1-3, pis. XIV-XVII. References, pp. 287-288* 

WUvSON, Edward E. Symptomatic and etiologic relations of the canker and the 
blossom blast of Pyrus and the bacterial canker of Prunus. Htlgardia , Berk¬ 
eley, California, 1936, Vol. 10, No. 8, pp, 213-240, figs. 1-6. Literature cited, 
PP* 239-240. 

[.Phytomonas synngae], 

Woi^bnweber, H. W, Der schwarze Rindenbrand der Quitte, [Erreget: Phacidiella 
discolor (Mont, et Sacc.) Potebnia]. Angewandte Botanih, Berlin 1937, Bd. XIX, 
Heft 2, S. 131-140, Abb. 1-2. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 139-140. 

Worsi*ey, R R. Le G., [and] Nutman, F. J. Histology of Denis roots. Nature , 
London, 1937* Vol. 139, No. 3525, p. 883. 

Yarwood, C. E. The relation of light to the diurnal cycle of sporulatkm of certain 
downy mildews. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1937, 
Vol. 54, No. 5, pp. 365-373. Literature cited, p. 373. 

[Pseudoperonospora humuh, Peronospora destructor, Plasmopara viticola, 
Bremia lactucae ] 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretarto generate \dellTstituto , Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic: The Effects of Rust on the Poplar Groves of the Delta f 

The Special Commission of the Delta presided over by Dr. Andres Maspero 
Castro has just accomplished an extensive tour of inspection of the Delta poplar 
groves which comprised the following sections: Rio Lujan, Canal Arias, Canal de 
la Serna, Parand Mini, Parand Guazu, Rio Bravo, Canal Leandro N. Aletn and 
Parand de las Palmas. 

The purpose of this tour was to verify in the said area, if the suspicion 
held by the islanders that the plants dried up owing to the harmful action 
of rust, were justifiable, and if it was necessary to accelerate cutting of the 
poplars. 

The Comission took the opportunity of observing the general condition of 
the poplars attacked by rust, having examined a sufficient number of diseased 
plants in various stages of cultivation and development. As a first result of this 
investigation, it was found that rust was extensively established and the damage 
caused very serious, although the intensity of the attack was not uniform. There 
are plantations heavily defoliated where scarcely the tops of the trees bear leaves, 
other with the leaves badly attacked which from a distance apjiear as if scorched 
with fire, and finally those only lightly attacked, the trees still having a luxuriant 
foliage. Only a few dried up trees were observed. 

The rust which attaches poplars is Melampsora lanci-popiihna , Kleb., a 
species new to the country, whose appearance was first reported bv the Phyto- 
pathological Division of the Ministry of Agriculture last summer, when it was 
verified for the first time as a disease of poplars in the islands of the Delta (see 
this Bulletin , 1930, No. 7, p.p. 145-146) The identification of the fungus was 
confirmed by the P. Luis Unamuno of Madrid and Ernst Gaumann of Zurich to 
whom specimens were sent for examination. 

It is of interest to note that in Europe this rust attacks nearly all species of 
European poplars (Populus nigra, P. nigra vcr ttahca, P augustifolia, P balsa- 
mi f era, P. berohnensis , P. canadensis, P. cordata, P frcmonti , P salicifolia, P. sero- 
tina , etc.), but not P. monihfera, which fact is also noted in the plantations of 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order 
f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mi Juw B. Makchionatto, 
Agronomical * Ingcnieur \ Director of * Sanidad Vegetal \ Ministry ot Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argen 
tine Republic. 


Mon . 8 Ingl. 
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the Delta, however — as is known — this poplar is attacked by another rust> 
M. allii-populina , Kleb. 

The effects of rust are well known. It attacks the leaves, exhausting reserve 
material and finally causing leaf fall; however, the duration of this process varies 
from one to several months, and depends on the intensity of the attack. To 
replace the fallen leaves, the plant produces further foliage which is attacked by 
the parasite which may bring about a repetition of the leaf fall phenomenon. 
The oldest trees containing a greater quantity of accumulated reserve material 
are better able to resist this disease. 

By its mode of operation poplar rust does not kill off the plants but its effects 
will be especially felt in the wood whose growth will be retarded in the years 
following the attack 

There is no doubt that the existence of other diseases such as ‘ viruela ' 
(Septona populi) and * antracnosis ’ ( Sphaceloma populi) which make their 
appearance with a certain frequency accompanying the poplar rust aggravates 
its harmful action, however, even so, it cannot be maintained a priori that the 
disease kills off the plants. The * manchas ' of dried up poplars have another 
origin and the cause is being investigated at the Phytopathological Laboratory, 
Campana. 

Finally, the above-said Commission does not consider the immediate cutting 
down of the trees attacked by rust necessary and agrees that the islanders before 
adopting any remedy whatsoever, must await the results of a study for finding 
an adequate solution to the problem of the periodical appearance of the 
disease. 

The following members of the aforesaid Commission participated in this 
tour: Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, Agronomical * Ingenieur Director of * Sanidad 
Vegetal Mr. Franco E. Devoto, Agronomical ‘ Ingenieur ’, Chief of the Tech¬ 
nical Section of Forests of the ' Direccion de Tierras *; Mr. C6sar Cornell, ' Agr6~ 
nomo Regional ’ of the Delta; Dr. Luis Muller and Don Angel Ruiz, representa¬ 
tives of the farmers of the Delta. 


Brazil: New Plant Diseases Reported in the State of Minas Geraes 
during 1936 * 

Amygdalus persica Exoascus deformans (Berk.) Fuck, at Itajuba 

Brassica oleracea var capitata Botrytis sp. 

Capsicum annuum Bacillus carotovorus Jones. 

C. microcarpum Puccima paulensis Rangel. 

Mosaic (severe attack). 

* Communication from Mr Albert S MUller, formerly Professor of Phytopathology at the 
Higher School of Agriculture and Veterinary Science, Vi^osa, State of Minas Geraes, Brazil, now 
Phytopathologist at the Central Experiment Station of the Ministry of Agriculture and Stock Breeding, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 
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Citrus sp. 


Crotalaria juncea 

Daucus carota 
Delphinium sp. 
Gossypium sp. 
Lycopersicum esculent urn 
Nerium oleander 
Tagetes sp. 

Vitis sp. 


Corticium salmonicolor Berk, and Broorae 
at Lavras (severe attack). 

Psorosis at Vi^osa, Ponte Nova, Bello Hori¬ 
zonte and Lavras. 

Chlorosis at Leopoldina. 

Ceratostomella fimbriata (E. and H.) Elliott 
(severe attack). 

Cercospora carotae (Pass.) Kazn. and Siem. 

Sclerotium rolfsii Sacc. 

Scler. rolfsii Saec. 

Scter. rolfsii Sacc. 

Botrytis sp. 

Bolrytis sp. 

Oidium tuckeri Berk at Bello Horizonte 
(severe attack). 

Sphaceloma ampeltnum De By. 


Egypt: Occurrence and Movements of Locusts in the Country* 

On June 19th, 1937, locusts were reported from Mersa Matruh in the 
northern part of the Western Desert. A sample sent proved on identification 
to contain adults and nymphs of Schistocerca gregana, Forsk., both of the mi¬ 
gratory and solitary phases. The whole region extending from Amria (Lat. 31 0 
Long. 29 0 50) to Sellum on the Western frontier and to Siwa Oasis in the South 
(Lat. 29° 15 Long. 25 0 ) revealed the presence of both phases of Schistocerca 
in their different nymphal instars as well as adults in more than thirty localities 
scattered along the coastal region of that part of the desert. Fresh hatching 
took place practically in every locality during the period from June 21st to 
June 30th. No exact information is yet available regarding the origin of this 
locust invasion although rumour has it that some Schistocerca appeared this 
spring on the other side of the Western frontier namely in Tripoli and that 
they were controlled. This point is being investigated at present. 

Infestation is not dense, the areas being separated, varying in size and 
population. 

Heavy rains have fallen in this part of the Western Desert during April, 
1937 when barley cultivations weie about to be harvested. 

The main control methods adopted are baiting, spraying and burning. 

The locusts take refuge on and under desert shrubs where one or other 
method is applied according to circumstances. 

No serious damage has yet occurred to the scanty cultivations of this area. 

Other parts of the desert are being scouted by car and camel patrols. 


* Communication from the Director of the Entomological Section, Ministry of Agriculture, 
Egypt to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Eritrea: Locusts * * * § 

During the months of April and May, 1937, no locust movements were 
reported throughout the Colony. 

Irish Free State: A New Outbreak of Peronospora anUrrhirti in the Country f 

The parasitic fungus Peronospora antirrhini Schroet. was found for the 
first time attacking seedlings of the cultivated Antirrhinum majus in a nursery 
at Carlow, Ireland, in May, 1936. The attack was a severe one, 50,000 plants 
being destroyed. Immediate steps were taken to deal with the outbreak by 
destruction of the plants, fumigation, cleaning and disinfection of houses, by 
provision of new frames and boxes, and disposal of the contaminated soil at 
a distance. It was hoped that the eradication was successful, for a splendid 
crop of 25,000 plants was raised in the nursery in 1937 without any sign of 
disease, but unfortunately right at the end of the season the mildew again 
appeared on a few of the last plants to be grown. 

In most cases the growing points of the seedlings are killed back first and 
the lower leaves then wither from the tip backwards. Before this stage is 
reached indefinite pale areas develop on the leaves, and these show the presence 
of a fine and almost invisible whitish mildew on the lower surface. The 
conidiophores are 250 p high, and the conidi a are hyaline and oval, 26 >« 17.5^. 
Resting spores 30 p, in diameter are formed in the leaves and the fungus survives 
by means of these in vegetable refuse and soil. 

The attack is worst during April and May, and experience up to the present 
indicates that if the disease is controlled in the seedling stage, the plants may 
afterwards grow and flower almost normally. The dark-coloured varieties 
appear to suffer most. 

The original source of the infection cannot be traced. Antirrhinum plants 
were imported to the nursery in question in 1935, but there is no evidence that 
these were affected, and the disease has not been recorded in the country of 
their origin. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 

migratoria migratorioides) § 

During the month of February, 1937, the North of the‘Colony continued 
to be attacked although only in a slight degree. In the central region, in the 
Zambezi Province and chiefly in Baru6, considerable hopper bands have been 
reported, 

* Conmiuiikation from Dr I v uigi M. Bologna, Chief in Charge of the Agricultural Bureau 

of Fiitrea, Asmara, transmitted to the International Institute ot Agriculture by the Government 
of the Colony. 

t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Paul A. Murphy, 
Albert Agricultural College, Glasnevin, Dublin, Irish Free State 

§ Communication from Mr Julio GardU Alfaro Cardoso, Chief of the Section of Entomology, 
Tvourenco Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the ‘ RcpartKao T£cnica de Agricultural of the 
Colony. 
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In tie South, no information was obtainable owing to the inundations caused 
by the heavy rains occurring during the month. 

It is known that hopper bands had made their appearance, many of which 
on the borders of the rivers, and consequently must have disappeared during 
the inundations. 

Control operations have just been terminated. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 * 

Monthly Report No. 54. May, 1937. 

The winged swarms of the Red Locust (Nomadacris septemfasciata, Serv.) 
reported as having appeared in the North Eastern districts of the Colony during 
last month have remained throughout May confined to practically the same 
area. 

The districts mentioned during May are Loinagundi, Mazoe, Inyanga, Ma- 
koni, and Salisbury township itself towards the end of the month. 

Considerable local damage has been reported in one part of the Inyanga 
district, due to several swarms which had lingered in the vicinity for a week 
or more. 

Whilst no locust hoppers are known to have appeared in swarm formation 
on the higher veld during the past season, several specimens of last stage solitary 
hoppers of the Red Locust were taken in the Mazoe district during May, indicating 
breeding by scattered adults. 


Italian Somaliland: Locusts f 

No locust movements were reported in the Colony during the month of 
April, 1937. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Algeria. — A Decree of the Governor General, dated 25 March, iq 37, 
relative to the shipment of Algerian potatoes abroad, establishes, inter alia, that 
the tubers intended for export shall be sound and free from diseases which lower 
their value. 

The phytopathologieal certificates established by the Plant Protection Ser¬ 
vice of the Government General for Algerian potatoes intended for export, will 

* Communication from the official correspondent ol the Institute, Mi. Uopeut W. Jack, F. K. S., 
Chief Kntoniologist, Agricultural Laboratory, Department of Agricultuie, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

t Communication from Dr. Ferrantk PA veri-Fontana, Chief m Chaige of the Bureau of 
Agriculture of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio, transmitted to the International Institute of Aguculture 
by the Government of the Colony. 


* Mon . 8 Ingl. 
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not be issued unless on presentation of the control certificate of the Algerian 
Office of economic and tourist movement (' Ofalac ')* (Journal officid de 
VAlgine , Alger, 2 avril 1937, rr e ann£e, ri° 14, p. 337-338). 


Germany. — Two Decrees of 15 April, 1937 , relative to the outbreak of 
the Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlmcata) restrict the dispositions regarding 
the protection and control measures against this insect. 

The first of these Decrees gives general dispositions which will be applied 
to a zone definitely delimited in an appendix of this Decree and nominated danger 
zone (‘ Gefahrzone') Within this zone, all lands under agricultural, vegetable 
and horticultural crops, and in particular, those grown with potatoes, tomatoes, 
egg-plants and other solanaceous plants are subjected to an official control 

The technical management and the control of protective measures has been 
transferred from the Corporation of Agriculture (' Reichsnahrstand ’) to a special 
Service ( # Kartoffelkaferabwehrdienst') organized for this purpose. 

Every land owner and also any other person who may have noticed the 
presence of the Colorado beetle or any symptoms which might possibly denote 
the presence of this insect are obliged to make an immediate declaration to this 
effect. 

In order to ascertain the eventual presence of the Colorado beetle, it will be 
possible for the competent authorities to organize control inspections at detei- 
mined periods. 

Every proprietor of land cultivated with potatoes and tomatoes is obliged 
to examine his crops at fixed intervals, in older to ascertain the possible presence 
of the Coloiado beetle. 

The second Decree deals with control measures which will apply to the region 
definitely delimited in an appendix of this Decree and considered as being an 
infested region. 

The proprietors and tenants of fields cultivated with potatoes situated in this 
region are obliged to make repeated applications of calcium arsenate The special 
protection Service will notify the period during which this treatment must be 
carried out; the said Service will also indicate the method to be adopted and will 
control the carrying out of the technical operations. This Service is authorized 
to execute this operation direct, at the expense of the persons interested. 

The tops of potato plants which have not been treated with calcium arsenate 
must not be utilized as stable litter (Amthche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen , 
Berlin, 1. Mai 1937, Bd IX, Nr. 4, S 81-85). 


Argentine Republic. — The Decree No. 105,000 of 4 May, IQ37 establishes 
that the Decree No 82,526 of 15 May, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936 No. io, p 223] 
relative to seed production of Sudan grass [Sorghum vulgare var. sudanense], 
and sweet sorghum [S. vulgare var saccharaium ], will come into force on 1 July, 
* 937 - (Boletin Oficial de la Republica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 28 de mayo de 
1937, afio XLV, niim. 12 862, pdg. 6645). 
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#** By Decree No, 105.155 of 5 May, 1937, the ' Direccidn de Defensa 
Agrfcola ' is charged of the sale of barriers to farmers for the control of the 
South American locust [Schistocerca paranensis ]. (Ibtd ), 

Egypt. — A Decree of 14 April, 1937, determines the tariff of the costs 
in spraying trees attacked by the scale insects Chrysomphalus ficus, Lepido- 
saphes pinnaeformis and Ckrys . pcrsonatus [= Aomdiclla personata). (Journal 
officiel du Gouvernement dgyptten, Le Caire, 26 avril 1937, 64*"“ annee, n° 35, p. 3), 

United States of America. — By the revised rules and regulations sup¬ 
plemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 63, on account of the white pine blister 
rust (Cronartium ribicola Fischer), Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
are added to the list of States which have established blister rust contiol areas 
wherein both the planting and possession of currant and gooseberry plants (plants, 
cuttings, or scions, belonging to the genera Rtbcs L. and Gras* ulana [Tourn.] 
Mill., including cultivated or wild or ornamental sorts) are prohibited under 
State authority. 

The conditions under which Federal pine-shipping permits may be issued 
are modified so that permits may be granted to authorize the interstate movement 
of five-leaved pines (Pinus ayacahuitc , P. anstata, P. balfounana, P flcxihs , 
P. strobthformiSy P. lambertiana , P. monttcola , P. albtcaults , P. s trobus, P. pence, 
P. armandi , P. excelsa, P. parvifiora, P. koraienws, and P. cembra) which have 
not been raised from seed under Ribes-free conditions when in the judgement 
of the Bureau of Entomologv and Plant Quarantine there is little or no risk of 
such pines being involved in blister-rust infection. 

The regulations pertaining to five-leaved pines are also revised to prohibit 
their interstate movement when visibly infer 4 ed with the white pine blister 
rust unless such trees are shipped in a preservative or are authorized bv the Un¬ 
ited States Department of Agriculture. 

These revised rules and regulations have been approved on ib February, 
1937 and are effective on and after 1 March. 1957 (P E. P Q. - Q. 6], [Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. ], 1937* 6 pp.). 

*** Pursuant to authority vested in the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine under regulation 6 of the revised rules and regulations supple¬ 
mental to Notice of Quarantine No 61, revised, which piovides that permits may 
be issued for the interstate movement of cottonseed from the regulated area 
on such conditions as may be prescribed by that Bureau, the Bureau hereby 
approves the following alternative treatment for cottonseed and permits may 
be issued for the interstate movement of cottonseed so treated — 

When the cottonseed has been sterilized to 145 0 F. as a part of the con¬ 
tinuous process of ginning, and in addition has been treated bv sulphuric acid 
and screening, and subsequently has been protected from contamination in a 
manner satisfactory to the inspector. (H.E.P Q . — 43 &' Washington, 1 \ C., 
April 1, 1937, 1 p, [Mimeographed]). 
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#% A joint Resolution of the Congress approved on 6 April, 1937, makes 
the sum of $ 2,000,000 available for the control of incipient or emergency out¬ 
breaks of insect pests or plant diseases, including grasshoppers [Acrididae], 
Mormon crickets [Anabrus simplex ], and chinch bugs [B/fssws leucopterus ]. 
{Public Resolution — No. 20 — 75th Congress . Chapter 69 - 1st Session . S. /. 
Res . 75, [Washington, 1937], i p ). 


France. — A Ministerial Decree of 30 April, 1937 delimits the zones declar¬ 
ed infested with the Colorado beetle [Leptinotarsa deeemlineata ] and also the 
protection zones. 

The Ministerial Decrees regarding previous delimitations are annulled. 

(Journal officiel de la Republique frangaise , Paris, 19 mai 1937, LXIX 0 ann 4 e, 
n<> 114 p. 5420-5433'. 

Italy. — The Royal Decree-Daw No. 784 of 19 April, 1937, promulgates 
the Commercial Agreements made between Italy and Argentine Republic, signed 
at Buenos Aires, 4 March, 1937. 

According to Article 3 of the Additional Protocol to the Commercial Con¬ 
vention between Italy and Argentine Republic, of 1 June, 1894. the high contract¬ 
ing parties undeitake not in any way to interfere with the mutual trade by pro¬ 
hibitions or restrictions regarding imports, exports or transit. However, some 
exceptions to this rule, on the condition that such exceptions should be applic¬ 
able to all foreign countries or to countries sustaining identical conditions may 
be made, inter aha , for reasons of public health, and for the purpose of protect¬ 
ing animals and useful plants against diseases, insects and parasites. ( Gazzetta 
Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 7 giugno 1937, anno 78°, n. 130, pp. 2078-2080). 

*** By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 12 May, 1937 the appli¬ 
cation of the exchange duty at the reduced rate of 0.50 lire, is ext ended, from r 
June, 1937, to the parasiticides ‘ Coccidol ' and * Fitodrin \ ( Ibid ., 7 giugno 

1937, 11. 130, p. 2084). 

*** By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated i<) April, 1937, the appli¬ 
cation of the exchange duty, at the reduced rate of 0.50 lire per cent., is 
extended from 1 May, 1937 to the parasiticide ‘ Volck Invernale \ (Ibid. t 
8 giugno 1937, n. 131, p. 2104). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 27 April, 1937, the common bee-eater 
(Mcrops apiasier) is included in the list of harmful animals, in virtue of the 
measures of Art. 4 of the sole text of the Laws and Decrees regarding the 
protection of game and shooting, approved by Decree No. 117 of 15 January, 
1931, exclusively in the districts where apiculture is practised on a large scale, 
and where this bird abounds as a result o£ favourable climatic conditions and 
environment. 
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The shooting and capture of this species of bird are only authorized within 
a radius of 500 metres -of the apiary, and are in order even when the shooting 
season is closed, according to the dispositions indicated in Art. 26 of the afore¬ 
said text. (Ibid., 11 maggio 1937, n. 108, p. 1733). 

By Ministerial Decree of 30 April, 1937, the Ministerial Decree of 
28 February, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 4, p. 81] which included wild- 
rabbits among noxious animals in the commune of Naro, Agrigento Province, is 
repealed. (Ibid., 12 maggio 1937, n. 109, p. 1747). 

*** By two Ministerial Decrees of 4 May, 1037, the territories of the 
communes of Cavriglia and Loro Ciuffenna, Arezzo Province, and V S. Arcan¬ 
gelo di Lucania and Gallicchio, Potenza Province, have been declared infested 
by grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 9 giugno 1937, n. 132, p. 2118). 

By three Ministerial Decrees of 31 May, 1937, have been estab¬ 
lished the technical regulations to be observed in the export of peaches, plums 
and table grapes respectively. 

These stipulate, inter aha , that it is forbidden to despatch fruits which 
are not sound, and in the case of peaches, fruits affected with * mal della 
scatola ’ evident from the external appearance. (Ibid., 11 giugno 1937, n. 
134, pp. 2160-2169). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Director of Economic Affairs, 
dated 5 April, 1937, the list of countries infested by the Colorado beetle \LepU- 
noiarsa decemhncata ] enumerated in Article 1 of the Decree of 3 September, 
1936 [see this Bulletin , 1936, No. 11, pp. 246-247], is completed as follows* ~ 

‘ ....Germany, Luxemburg \ (Empire ch 4 rifien. Protectorat de la R£- 
publique fran^aise au Maroc. Bulletin officiel , Rabat, 23 avril 1937, XXYP 
annee, n° 1278, p. 558). 

A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 29 April, 
1937, authorizes the destruction of boars causing considerable damage to the 
crops grown in the district of the posts of civil control Tedders and Oulmes. 
(Ibid., 7 mai 1937, n° 1280, p. 654). 

Nicaragua. — By Law of 28 July, 1936, the proprietors, lessees or all oc¬ 
cupiers of land under cotton cultivation, are obliged to carry out the following 
measures for the control of the ' picudo ' (Anthonamus) of cotton*— 

(a) Treating the seeds used for planting with carbon disulphide at the 
minimum rate of 100 grams per cubic metre of the fumigation chamber If 
carbon disulphide is unavailable, the seeds shall be treated with hydrocyanic 
acid gas in the proportion of 60 grams per cubic metre of the fumigation chamber 
(&) Destroying the cotton shrubs growing outside the cultivated fields, 
as well as wild cotton plants and all other Malvaceae, growing in the vicinity of 
same, in order to pi event them acting as host plants for the 4 picudo \ and con- 
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sequcntly being a menace to the plantations, at the same maintaining the cultiv¬ 
ated area free from all other weeds. 

(c) Applying sprays when the insect makes its appearance. 

(d) Completely destroying the cotton plants and freeing the field from 
all noxious weeds, immediately after harvesting, burning all debris. 

(i e ) Not utilizing the cuttings or twigs of the cotton plant. 

The sowing of seed not previously disinfected is prohibited. In the same 
way, all persons who sell or regale cotton seed for sowing, for the extraction of 
the oil or for any other industrial purpose, are obliged to notify the Ministry of 
Agriculture with regard to the quantity sold or given, and also the name and re¬ 
sidence of the person receiving same. It also remains compulsory to burn all 
excess seed remaining after harvesting. (La Gaceta , Managua, I). N., 22 de di- 
ciembre de 1936, ano XL,, mini. 2cSr, pags. 2425 y 242b). 

Peru. — It having been ascertained that the avocado [Persea gratissima) 
plantations of the Moquegua and lea valleys are attacked by anthracnose (Phy- 
salospora perseae), by Resolution of i() February, tq 37, the said disease is declared 
to be a pest to national agriculture. 

The control of this disease in the avocado orchards situated in the afore-men¬ 
tioned valleys is compulsory, which measures shall be directed by the technical 
staff of the Agricultural Services of the respective valleys. 

In the export of avocado pears from the valleys of Maquegua and lea to Chile, 
it is indispensable to obtain in advance a health certificate from the respective 
Agricultural Services. The said certificates may only be granted after special 
experts have proved that in the valleys from which the fruits originate, the cank¬ 
ers produced by the fungous parasite have been destroyed and that a systematic 
elimination is being carried out. (La Vida Agricola, Fima (Peru), abril i°. de 
1937 * vol. XIV, n° 161, pdgs. 345 y 34O). 

Italian Somaliland. — By Decree of the Governor, No. 12257 of lr 
January, 1937, an Agricultuial Station has been established at Jonte with 
the object, inter alia , of carrying out the phytosanitary control of bananas 
intended for export. (Bollettino ufficiale della Somalia italiana, Mogadiscio, 
31 gennaio 1937, anno XXVII, n. 2, p. 27). 

Tunis. — By Decree of the Director of Kconomic Affairs dated 17 April, 
1937, the Service of Botany and Agr< nomy is authorized to grant to farmers 
who submit their early wheat crops to examination and make a request to 
this effect, a certificate testifying that the wheat offered for sale originates from 
seed treated by heat against loose smut [Ustilago tritici] and that it is in a 
satisfactory healthy condition. 

Only the wheat obtained from seed treated by heat and in which the 
percentage of loose smut does not exceed 0.5 per cent, will be given a certificate 
of health guarantee. (Journal Offictel Tunisien, Tunis, 30 avril 1937, 55® annee, 
n° 35 . P- 559 )- 
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[Heat spot of plums (‘ Kelsey spot ’) is caused bv excessively high internal 
plum temperature on excessively hot days in the orchard] 

Draghktti, A Lineament! del problema biologico-agrario della difesa eontro la 
cuscuta dei medicai. II sistema di lotta piu conveniente e pi it efficaee il si- 
stema agrouomico Jnnah di Tecmca A gratia, Roma, 1937, anno X, iase II, 
pp 107-156, c, figg Bibliografia, pp 153-155 
(With summaries in Italian and Latin — Cuscuta epithymum] 

Drayton, F. L. The perfect stage of Botr> tis convoluta Mvuologia, Lancaster, Pa , 

1937, Vol. XXIX, No 3, pp 305-318, figs. 1-9 Literature cited, p 317 
Sclerotmia convoluta n. sp harmful to the Iris Description m Knghsli and 

diagnosis in Latin 1 

Dykstra, T. P Report on potato virus diseases in 1936 American Potato Journal, 
Sommerville, N J and New Brunswick, N J, 1937, Vol XIV, No 4, pp 117- 
124, Literature cited, pp t 23-124 

[Egyptian Government]. Proceedings of the Fourth International Locust Confer¬ 
ence. Cairo, April 22, 1930 — Comptes rendus de la quatri&me Conference 
intemationale pour les recherclies autiacridieunes Le Caire, le 22 avril 1936 
Cairo, Government Press, Bulaq, 1937* 96 pp., 1 pi. 

(Text in English and in French 1 
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Kuescu, Grigore Contribu^iuni la cunoa^terea morfologica §i bionomics a l&custd 
Isopbya speciosa Friv. Analele Imtitutului de Cercetdri 91 Experimental Fo- 
restierd 1935-1936, Bucure§ti 1937, seria I, vol. XI, p. 3-36, fig. 1-5, pi. I-IX. 
Literatura, p. 27-28. 

fin Rumanian, with title and summary also in German — ' Beitrag zur Erken- 
nung der Morphologic und Bionomie dcr Heuschrecken Isophya speciosa Priv, ']. 
Frappa, Clfaude]. Note sur deux esp&ces de Pamphila nuisibles au riz A Madagascar. 
Riz et Riziculture, Paris, 1937, vol. u, fasc. 1, p. 19-24. Bibliographic, p. 24. 
[See also this Bulletin, 1937, No 2, p 39. P. borbomca and P. poutien}. 
Fremont, Therese. Extension de techniques employees en pathologic animale & 
I’etude des reactions de la cellule vegetale 4 certaines infections. Annales de 
Vlnstitut Pasteur, Paris, 1937, t. 58, n° 5, p. 531-591, fig. 1-3. 

Gante, Th. Zur Biologic des Fflaumenwicklers, Graphohtha funebrana Tr. Anzetger 
fur Schadhngskunde, Berlin 193 7, XIII. Jahrg,, Heft 5, S. 65. 

Gaviria Mejia, Ernesto A 1 gun as enfennedades de las plantas citricas. Boletln 
Agricola, Medellin, Colombia, 1037, n° 223, pags 847 a 850. 

\LoUetotrichmn g/oeosponoide <?, gummosis, chlorosis] 

Georoescu, Const C , si Bade a. M O noua specie de Cercospora parazita pe ace 
de Juniperus Analclc Institutului de Ltrtetnn Experiment a\ie Forestierk 

. 1935-1936, Bucure^ti 1937. seria I, vol. II, p. 37-47, fig 1-12 BibHographie, 
p. 46-47. 

[In Rumanian, with title and summary also in German -- ‘ Bine neue Nadel- 
schutte am Wacliokler, Cercospora juniperina Georg, et Bad nov. sp. 1 - 
( junipeumi is sv non vinous with ( amarosponum jumpertnum, Georg and Bad 
A Latin diagnosis oi the funtxus is appended] 

GEORGESCF, Const C , 71 Badea, M Maladia resfrangerii comirilor de molid. 
Rhynchoplioma re troll exa nov sp \mdele Institution dt ( ctreidn Expert - 
menta\ic Foicsticrd 1935-1936, Bucure.sti 1937, seria I, vol. II, p 48-58, 
eg 1-8. 

L In Rumanian, with title and summary also in German ‘Die Kruppelzap- 
fenkrankheit der Fichte, Rhynchoplioma retroffexa nov sp ' - A Latin 

diagnosis of this new species is given] 

Gkorgi, C. D. V , Lamboerne, J , and Teik, Gunn Lay Variations in toxicity 
of some races of Pern s elhptica The Malayan Agricultural Journal, Kuala 
Lumpur, J937, Vol XXV, No 5, pp 187-200, 1 graph References, p 200. 
Gigante, Rfoberto] Ksporienzc in cattipo con acido borico e eon tetraborato di 
sodio Annalt dt 'letruca Agtana, Roma, 1937, anno X, fasc III, pp. 175- 
192 Bibliografia, pp 191-192 

[With title and summary also in Latm — The addition of boron to the soil, 
either in the form of sodium tetraborate or boric acid, in certain instances, 
besides facilitating the dev elopment of the plants and increasing the crop, 
may augment the resistance of these plants against some cryptogamic para¬ 
sites (c g Putcinia glum arum on wheat and Alter nana sp on potatoes)] 
Gig ante, Rfoberto]. La laciniatura da virosi delle foglie di poniodoro. Bollettmo 
della R. Stazione dt Patologia vegetale, Roma, 1937, anno XVII, n. ser., n. 1, 
pp 87-120, figg. 1-18, tav III Bibliografia, pp. 118-119. 

(This virus disease is known in England and in America h\ the name of 
fern leaf] 

CiMiNGHAM, C. T., and Newton, H. C. F A poison bait for slugs The Journal 
of the Ministry of Agriculture , London, 1937, Vol XLIV, No. 3, pp. 242-246. 
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GRAVES, Arthur H. Suuscald of tulip flowers. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa , 1937, 
VoL 27, No. 6, pp. 731 - 734 . %• 1* 

GREEN, D. K. Antirrhinum rust III. — Rust-resistant strains of antirrhinums. 
Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, London, 1937, Vol. LXII, Pt. 5, 
pp. 214-219. 

[Puccinia antirrhini ]. 

Hampp, H., and JEHL, J. Zwei neue Methoden zur Priifung der pilztdtenden Wir- 
kung der Hopfenperonospora-Bekampfungsmittel. Phytopathologische Zeit- 
schrift, Berlin 1937, Bd* X, Heft 2, S. 223-229. 

[Pseudoperonosfiora humuh]. 

HANSFORD, C. G. Annotated host list of Uganda parasitic fungi and plant diseases 
— Part I. The East African Agricultural Journal of Kenya, Tanganyika t 
Uganda and Zanzibar, Nairobi, 1937, Vol. II, No. 5, pp. 4T9-424. 
Hansford, 0 . G. Annotated host list of Uganda parasitic fungi and plant diseases 
— Part IT. The Ea^t African Agricultural Journal of Kenya , Tanganyika, 
Uganda and Zanzibar, Nairobi, 1937, Vol. II, No. 6, pp 498-504. 

HARRIS, W, V. Ilelopeltis bug. The East African Agricultural Journal of Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda and Zanzibar , Nairobi, T937, Vol IT, No 5, pp. 387- 
390, figs. 1-4. Literature cited, p. 390. 

\Helopdti% bergrothi], 

Hendrickx, Fred L. Lcs champignons pigmentogenes du bois Annale s de Gem - 
bloux, Auderghcm, 1937, 43*annee, 4*livr., p. 97-113. Bibliographic, p 111-113. 
[Ophiostoma , PemcilUum , Lasiosphaeria, Chlnrosplcmum, lhplodia spp , Scle - 
rophoma entoxylina, Discula pimcola, Hormonema spp , Tncho sport tan spp., 
Hormodendrum spp, Cadophora spp., Alternana humicola , Giaphutm spp, 
Leptographmm spp., Fusanum spp., etc ]. 

Higgins, B B., and Wolf, Frederick A Frosty mildew of peach Phytopathology , 
Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, No. 6, pp. 690-696, fig. 1. Literature cited, 
p. 696. 

[Myco^phacrella persua n. sp. A Latin diagnosis is appended]. 

Holmes, Francis O. Inheritance of resistance to tobacco-mosaic disease in the 
pepper. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol 27, No. 5, pp. 637-642. 
f Capsicum frutcuens]. 

Honkcker, Ludwig. Die Bestimmnng der physiologisclien Rassen des Gerstenmchl- 
taues (Erysiphc gramims hordei Marehal). Phytopathology he Zdtsihnft, Berlin 
1937, Bd. X, Heft 2, S 196-222, Abb. t- 6. Sclmitenvcrzeiclmis. S 222. 
Ivanofk, S S., and KeiTT, G. W. The occurrence of aerial bacterial strands on 
blossoms, fruits, and shoots blighted by Erwinia am\lovora. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa., T937, Vol. 27, No. o, pp. 702-709. figs 1-2. 

Jack, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia. Locust invasion, 1932-37. Monthly Report 
No. 53. April, 1937. Fhe Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury 1937, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 6, p, 515. 

[N omadaens septemfasciata ]. 

JANCKE, O. Ueber die Blutlausanfalligkeit von Apfoisorten, wilden Malusarten und- 
bastarden, sowie die Zuclitung blutlansfester Edelapfel und T T nterlagen. 
Phytopathologtsche Zeitschnft, Berlin 1937, Bd X Heft 2, S. 184-196 Abb t. 
Serif tenverzeichnis, S. 196. 

[Enosoma lamgerum 

Jensen, James H. Chlorosis of citrus in Puerto Rico Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Pa„ 1937, Vol. 27, No. 6, p. 731. 
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Johnson, Folke, and Jones, Leon K. Two mosaic diseases of peas in Washington. 
Journal of Agricultural Research , Washington, D C., i937» Vol. 54» No* 8* 
pp. 620-638, figs. 1-5, Literature cited, pp 637-638. 

[Enation mosaic and severe mosaic], 

Jones, Fred Reuel. A foliage yellowing and floral injury of alfalfa associated with 
heath and drought Phytopathology, Lancaster, Fa., 1937, Vol. 27, No. 6, pp. 
729-73° 

Kelsey, J. M. The ragwort leaf-miner (Phytomyza atncorms Mg.) and its parasite 
(Dacnusa areolaris Nees) The New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology, 
Wellington, N. Z , 1937, Vol XVIII, No 10, pp 762-767. 

Klebahn, H. TJntersuehungeti uber die Krahkheiten des Meerrettichs IT Bericht. 
PhytopathologischeZeitwhuff,'Berlin 1937, Bd X, Heft 2, S 121-167, Abb 1-16. 
Literatur, S 166-167 
[Verticilhum, Albugo Candida , etc] 

KOck, Gfustav] Nichtparasitare Kakteenkrankheiten Gartenzeitung der osterrei- 
chischen Gartenbau-G(sellschaft , Wien 1037, Nr b> S 71-72 
Kotthoef, P Fur Deutschland neue Wirtspflanzen der Anguilluhna dtpsaci (Kuhn). 
AnzetgerfurSchddhngskunde , Berlin 1937, XIII Jahrg , Heft 5, S 60-63, Abb 1-3. 
r Hemp, carrot, pumpkin - ! 

Kreis, Hans A A nematosis of sweet potatoes caused by AnguilluJina dipsaci, the 
stem or bulb nema Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 1937, Vol 27, No 6, 
pp 667-600, figs 1-6 Literature cited, pp 689-690. 

Kreneis Auftreten von C omofhvnum dxplodiella (Weissfaulc) in Jugoslavien Das 
Weinland, Wien 1937, Jahrg, Nr 6, S 184-185 
Krieg, H Lebensweise und Bekampfung des Maikafers Pot srhungsdunst, Neudamm 
und Berlin 1937, Bd 3. Heft 10, S 5°7-5 7 5 Schrifttum, S 5T2-515 
[Melolontha] 

Ku-Yuanc A few problems on the insecticides in China Entomology d> Phytopath - 
ology, Hangchow, Chekiang, China, 1937, Vol V, No it, pp 205-210 
fin Chinese with title also in English' 

Laidlaw, W B R \ phidteta obhtcvata, Linn (Coccinellidae) its efficiency as a cont¬ 
rol factor of Adelgi s cooky 1, Gillette 7 hi Scottish Forestry Journal, Edinburgh, 
1937, Vol 51, Pt 1, pp 47-58 References, p 58 
LEPESME, Pierre Action de Bacillus prodigious et Bacillus pyocyam us sur le criquet 
pOlerin ( Schistocerca gngana Forsk ) C omptes rendus de seances de la Societe de 
Biologu et de ses filiales et associeis, Paris, 1(137, tome CXXV, n° 19, p 492-494. 
Lepik, K Kine durch Sch rotima sclerohoi um verursaclite Kartoflelinneniaule Phy 
topathologisihen 7 eitschnft, Berlin 1937, Bd X, Heft 2, S 231, 1 Abb 
Li, Feng-swen On some control measures of the cotton insect pests of China. 
Entomology <~ Phytopathology, Hangchow, Chekiang, China, 1937, Vol V, 
No 1, pp 2-JO 

[In Chinese, with title also in English] 

Li, Feng-swen, [and I Chou, Shao-mu The distribution of important cotton in¬ 
sects recorded in Chinese literature hntomology 6- Phytopathology , Hangchow, 
Chekiang, China, 1937, VoL V, Nos 15-10, pp 282-302, figs 1-15 Important 
literature cited, pp 292-294 

[In Chinese, with title and summary also in English] 

Ling, Lee, and Moose, M B Influence of soil temperature and soil moisture on 
infection of stem smut of rye Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa , 1937, Vol 27, 
No. 5, pp 633-636 Literature cited, p 636 
lUrocystis occulta~\ 
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IvUl, Ho-ehang. Notes on the investigations of the pine caterpillar ( Dendrolimus 
sp.) in the Forestry Experiment Station, hi Shui Hsien, Chekiang. Entomology 
6* Phytopathology, Hangchow, Chekiang, China, 1937, Vol. y, No. 13, pp, 
$40-246, i map, 

[In Chinese; with title and summary also in English]. 

Luthra, Jai Chand, Samar, Abdus, and Ghanx, M, Abdul. A comparative study of 
species of Septoria occurring on wheat. The Indian Journal of Agricultural 
Science , Delhi, 1937, Vol. VII, Pt. II, pp. 271-289, figs. 1-3, pis. XV-XVIII. 
References, p, 289. 

[Septoria tritici, S. nodorum and Septoria sp.]. 

MAU&N9ON, G., et YEN, W.-Y. Une nouvelle esp&ce de Sorosporium. Revue de My - 
cologie, Paris, 1937, tome II (n. s.), fasc. 3 et 4, p. 130-131, fig. 1-2. 
[Sorosporium punctatum n, sp. oil Panicum repens in Morocco (French 
Zone). A Latin diagnosis of this new species is given]. 

MAirfENOTTi, E[ttorej. Distruzione della Cydia moiesta svemata nei magazzini. 
Giornale di Agricoltura della Donienica, Roma, 1937, anno XLVII, n. 26, 
p. 233, 1 diagr. 

Mai^enotTI, Efttore], Soziales Zusammenwirken bei der Bekampfung der Pflan- 
zenkrankheiten. (Aus dem Italienischen fibertragen von A. Klostermann). 
Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten [Pflanzenpathologie] und Pflanzenschutz, 
Stuttgart 1937, 47- Bd., Heft 7, S. 401-411. 

Manii,, P. L'enigme des virus. Annates de Gembloux, Auderghem, 1937, 43* annee, 

5* livr., p. 145-163. 

MaThur, C. B., and Soni, B. N. Studies on Schistocerca gregaria Forsk. IX. Some 
observations on the histology of the blood of the desert locust. The Indian 
Journal of Agricultural Science , Delhi, 1937, Vol. VII, Pt. II, pp. 317-325, 
pis. XVIII-XIX. References, p. 325. 

Maughan, Frank B. Varietal differences in insect populations and injuries to po¬ 
tatoes. American Potato Journal , Sommerville, N. J., and New Brunswick, 

N» J-» I 937. Vol. XIV, No. 5, pp. 157-161. 

McCuixoch, Lucia. Bacterial leaf spot of begonia. Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Washington, D. C., 1937, Vol. 54, No. 8, pp. 583-590, fig. 1. Literature cited, 
PP- 5**9-59c>. 

[Bacterium flavozonatiim n. sp. Description of this new species in English] 
Meyer, E- Beobachtungen fiber ,, Weizenwanzen “ in der Kolner Buclit. Zeitschrift 
fiir Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologie ) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1937, 
47. Bd., Heft 6, S. 321-338, Abb. 1-7. Schrifttum, S. 337-338. 

[Eurygaster maura, E. acuminata]. 

MEZZKTTr, A. Un marciume di alcune variety di pere. Bollettino della R. Stazione 
di Patologia vegetale , Roma, 1937, anno XVII, n. ser., n. 1, pp. 121-146, 
figg, 1-7. Bibliografia, pp. 145-146. 

[Alternaria tenuis, Macrospormm commune]. 

MllLBR, D., Ci,ark, A. F., and DumbeETON, L. J. Biological control of noxious in¬ 
sects and weeds in New Zealand. The New Zealand Journal of Science and 
Technology , Wellington, N. Z., 1937, Vol. XVIII, No. 7, pp. 579*593- 
[Contains:— 

I. Introduction, by D. Miller. 

II. Biological control of noxious weeds, by I). Miller. 

III. Biological control of forest insect pests, by A. F. Clark. 

IV, Biological control of orchard insect pests, by L. J. Dumbleton. 

V. Biological control of field crop and animal pests, by D. Miller], 
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Mitchell, R S. Stem end rot of bananas with special reference to the physiol¬ 
ogical relationships of Thielaviopsis paradoxa (De Seynes) von Hohn Journal 
of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research , Melbourne, 1937, Vol. 10, 
No 2, pp. 123-130, fig. 1. References to literature, p. 130. 

[The trinomial Thielavwpsis paradoxa musarum n var is suggested for the 
banana strain as it occurs 111 Australia, in order to distinguish it from other 
strains of T. paradoxa) 

Monticelli, F. Peronospora della vite ed Osservatori antiperonosporici II Colti - 
vatore e Giornale Vtmcolo Italiano, Casale Monf , 1937, anno 83° e 63°, n 12, 
pp. 228-232 
[Plasmopara viticold ]. 

Montoro Guarcii, Arturo El tumor en la remolacha La Propaganda Rural , 
Montevideo, 1937 XXXV, n? Soy pdg 54, 3 figs 

[The disease caused bv Vrophlyctis leproides made its appearance during 
the months of Octobei and December, 1936, attacking Beta vulgaris var. 
cicla] 

Mujica R , Fernando El " nudo seco ” de la papa causado por la Rhizoctonia 
Eos efectos que provoca en el organismo vegetal el agente que causa esta 
enfermedad Boldin del Mtmsterw de Agncuhura , Santiago de Chile, 1936, 
ano IV, n°. 10, pdgs 31 a 35, 1 fig 
[.Rhizoctonia solani ] 

Murphy, DonaldM , and Pierce, W II Common mosaic of the garden pea, Pisum 
sativum Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa, 1937, Vol 2 7 > Xo 0, pp 710-721, 
figs 1-2 Literature cited, p 721 

Nel, R I , and Stubbings, W A K Pear bud mite harming in South Africa, 
Pretoria, 1937, Vol XII No 135, pp 233-23*, i ~3 

[Erwphya> pyn } 

Orozco, Jr , Manuel La palonulla de la papa ( Phthonmaea opeuuUlla) El Agn- 
cultor Mexicano, Ciudad Juarez, Chili 1937, tomo 33, liuin 5, pdgs 12 a 15 
TThe potato moth is found in Mexico m the State of Guanajuato and prob- 
abl} also 111 Chihuahua Statej 

Osborn, H T Studies Oil the transmission of pea virus 2 fry apluds Phytopathology , 
Lancaster, Pa , T937, Vol 27, No 5, pp 589-603, figs 1-4 Literature cited, 
p 603 

[Macrosiphum pisi , M get, Aphis rumicis ] 

Otero, Jose I , and Cook, Melville T Second supplement to partial bibliography 
of virus diseases of plants Tht Journal of Agriculture of the Vniversity of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P R , 1936, Vol XX, No 3, pp 741-803. 
r See this Bulk tin 1936, No 3, p 67J 

0 TT, A L’uso degli olimmerali quail insetticidi Note di Frutticoltura, Pistoia, 
1937, anno XV, n 5, pp 78-83, n 6, pp 91-95 n 7, pp 101-106 

Park, Malcolm, and Fernando, M Some studies on tobacco diseases m Ceylon — 
I The Tropical Agruultunst , Peradeniva, Ceylon, 1937, Vol. LXXXVI 1 I, 
No 3, pp 153-168, pis I-II References to literature, p 168 
\Pythium sp , Cercospora mcotianae ]. 

Passecher, F Unkrautpilze auf Champignonbeeten 6 artenzeiiung der 6sterret¬ 
ch ischen Gartenbau Gesellschaft , Wien 1937, Nr 5, S 53-54, Fig 30-33. 
r Copnnus spp and especially C lagopus , Pleurqtus pasheckerianus, Chtocybe 
dealbata , Peziza vesiculosa J 
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PETIT, Albert. Le traitement des semences de ble tenclre contre Ustilago tritici. 
Trempages du court© duree daus l'eau chaude. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires 
des siances de VAcadimie d*Agriculture de France , Paris, 1937, tome XXIII, 
n° 21, p. 672-678. 

Petri, Lponello]. Rassegna dei casi fitopatologici osservati nel 1936. Bollettino 
della R . Stazione di Patobgia vegetale, Roma, 1937, anno XVII, n. ser., n. 1, 
pp. 1-78, figg. 1-4. 

[Enumeration of phytopathological cases observed in different regions of 
Italy, as well as Rhodes Island (a virus disease of the rose) and in Italian 
Somaliland (rotting of the banana caused by Cyhndrocapon sp. and Fusanum 
cubense ?), A maize bacteriosis attributed to Aplanohacter stewarh was 
observed for the first time in Italy. 

Besides that of the rose, other virus diseases of celery, stocks, and tomato 
plant, are reported as being new to Italy. 

The appearance of ‘ mal secco' of citrus (Deuterophoma iracheiphila) has 
been reported in Turkey 1. 

PHIU4PS, E. P. The bur-weed and cockleburs in South Africa. Farming in South 
Africa , Pretoria, 1937. Vol. XII, No. 131, pp. 58-61, 72, 1 map, pis. 1-3. 
[Xanthium spp.]. 

POHJAKAIXIO, Onni. Ueber den Einfluss der Temperatur auf die Keimf&higkeit des 
bei der Formalinbeize geschadigten und von Schimmelpilzen angesteckten 
Hafers. Phyiopathologtsche Zeitschnft, Berlin 1937, Bd. X, Heft 2, S. 178-183. 
Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 183. 

Pijssard, R. Un laboratoire mobile pour la disinfection sous vide partiel des 
produits vegetaux. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcademic 
d*Agriculture de France, Paris, 1937, tome XXIil, n° 21, p. 648-652. 

[The apparatus in question is mounted ou a motor truck]. 

Racovitza, A. Nouvelle espece de Pleosphaeria vivant sur hepatique. Revue de 
Mycologie , Paris, 1937, tome II (n. s ), fasc. 3 et 4, p. 125-129, fig. 1-4. 

| A Latin diagnosis is given of Pleosphaeria lophoziae n sp. living on Lophozia 
attenuata ( - L. gracihs)) 

Ramakrishna Ayyar, T. V., and Anantanarayanan, K. P. The stem-borer pest 
of rice (Schoenobius mcerteUns W.) in S. India. Agriculture and Live-stock in 
India , Delhi, 1937, Vol, VII, Pt. II, pp. 171-179. References, p. 179. 

Ramakrishnan, T. S. Some observations on Spliacelia spp. occurring in Coim¬ 
batore. The Madras Agricultural Journal, Coimbatore, S. India, 1937, Vol. 
XXV, No. 4, pp. 119-121, 6 figs. References, p. 121. 

RlEHM, E. Das Gesetz zum Schutzeder landwirtschaftlichen Kulturpflanzen vom 

5. Marz 1937. Anzctger fur Schadlingskunde, Berlin 1937, XIII. Jahrg., Heft 

6, S. 69-71. 

[See this Bulletin , 1937, No. 7, p 149-150]. 

Rigg, T., Askew, H. O., and Chittenden, E. Brown-heart of swedes and turnips 
in Nelson district: a boron deficiency ailment. The New Zealand Journal 
of Science and Technology, Wellington, N. Z., 1937, Vol. XVIII, No. 10, 
PP- 750 - 755 > figs. 1-2. Reference, p. 755. 

RlGGERT, E., und GoFFarT, H. Zur Frage der Kohliliegenbekampfung an der 
Westkiiste Schleswig-Holsteins. Zeitschnft fiXr Pflanzenkrankheiten {Pflanzen- 
patkologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1937, 47 - Bd., Heft 7, S. 304-401, 
Abb. 1. Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 401. 

[Phorbia brasstcae ]. 
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Roark, R. C. Lonchocarpus species (barbasco, cube, haiaxi, nekoe, and timbo) used 
as insecticides. United States Department of Agriculture . Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine . Division of Insecticide Investigations , [Washington], 1936, 
133 pp. Bibliography, pp. 93-133 [Mimeographed] 

[On pages 18-19 are listed the insect pests and plant diseases of Lonehocar - 
spp.l 

Rodenhiser, H. A Echinulation of clilamydospores and the pathogenicity ot 
a previously undescribed physiologic race of Sphacelotheca cruenta. Phyto¬ 
pathology , Lancaster, Pa , 1937, Vol. 2 7 * No 5 » PP* 643-645* 

Roos, Karl Untersucliungen uber die Fritfliege (Oscinella frit L.) und ihr Auftreten 
m verschiedenen Holienlagen der Schweiz Landwirtschaftliches Jahrbuch der 
Schweiz , Bern 1937, El Jahrg , Heft 6, S 585-666, Abb 1-49 Literaturver- 
zeichnis, S 665-660. 

Ruggieri, Gfaetano] Ricerche sull'affinita d’innesto del limone " Monachello " 
con altri Citrus Bollettmo della R Staztonc di Patologia vegetate , Roma, 1937 * 
anno XVII, n. ser , n 1, pp 79-86, figg 1-4, tav I-II 
[This lemon vanet\ has pro\ed to be very resistant to ' mal secco ' (Deute- 
rophoma tracheiphila)] 
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NOTES 

Official Correspondents. — Dr I Reichert, Chief Plant Pathologist to the 
Jewish Agency Agricultural Research Station, Rehovot, Palestine, has been nominated 
official correspondent of the International Institute of Agriculture for all questions 
relating to plant pathology in Palestine 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generale dellTstituto, Dircttore responsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 

Argentine Republic: Fungous Parasites New to the Country t 

The ‘ Direccidn de Sanidad Vegetal' of the Ministry of Agriculture gives 
the following information on fungous parasites observed for the first time in the 
Argentine Republic during the year 1936 — 

Phytophthora sp on pepper, proceeding from Colonia Alveary San Rafael, 
Mendoza Province 

Sclerotum rolfhii Sacc on apples, proceeding from the Islas del Delta del 
Parand. 

Vertictlhum sp on the plum, proceeding from M&ximo Paz, Buenos Aires 
Province 

Rhizoclonm sp on flax, proceeding from Josd C Paz, Buenos Aires, and 
Villaguay, Entre Rios 

Rhizoctoma solani Kuhn on cotton, proceeding from Resistencia, Chaco 

Sphaeropsis malorum Teck on pine. 

Botrytis sp on persimmon fruits 

Ustilago cortadenae n. sp on Cortadena argentea 

Uromyces hedysan-pamculati (Schw) Furl on Demodium cuneatum 

Graphtum necatnx (Hart) Trev on apple, proceeding from Jose C Paz, 
Buenos Aires Province. 

Helminthosponum alln Campanile on garlic, proceeding from Colonia 
Caroya, Cordoba Province. 

Gloeosportum intermedium Sacc var. pomscttiae on * estrella federal 
proceeding from the Federal Capital 

Various virus diseases showing symptoms which in other parts of the world 
are described as corresponding to the pox of the plum, little peach of the peach, 
buckskin and mosaic of the cherry. 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, 
Agronomical * Ingenieur Director of * Sanidad Vegetal Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argen* 
tine Republic. 


Mon. p Ingl 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS 


Egypt: The Occurrence of the Desert Locust in the Country * * * § 

Further scouting of various desert regions revealed during July, 1937 the 
presence of Schxstocerca gregaria , Forsk., in different localities north of the 
Kattara depression (see this Bulletin , 1937, No, 8, p. 175). 

The infested area covered over ten thousand acres where both types of 
the desert locust were found in different concentrations. 

A small outbreak of this species was also reported from Wadi Mit-Matny 
near Hassana in Sinai. 

Control work in both places as well as in the coastal region of the North 
Western Desert referred to in last month's report, continued during July; the 
campaign ending at the close of the month. 

Although the infested areas have been practically cleared, observations 
will be continued. 

Information at hand show that some Schistocerca had also appeared during 
May and June, 1937 m Tripoli, i. e. on the other side of the Egyptian frontiers. 

This supports the idea that the invading locusts in both cases had in all 
probability come from the South. 

A detailed report on the campaign is in the course of preparation. 

Eritrea: Locusts f 

No locusts were reported in any part of the Colony during the month of 
June, 1937. 

Mozambique: Locust Movements § 

During the month of March, 1937, in the district of Porto Amelia, Niass 
Province, 39 tons of hoppers were destroyed; in the Zambezia Province, con 
siderable numbers of hopper bands were destroyed by chemical and mechan 
ical means. 

Summarizing, during this month, in the North of the Colony, little dam 
age was effected, in the centre, Baru£, Mutarara, Massingire, and Zambeze 
district were seriously attacked 

During the month of April, 1937, the red locust (Notnadacris septemfa- 
sciata) continued to come into Zambezia Province for the oviposition period; 
in the South of the Colony, and chiefly in the zone of the Maputo, Umbeluzi 

* Communication from the Chief of Locust Bureau, Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt to the Inter¬ 

national Institute of Agriculture 

t Communication from Dr, Marcello Gubellini, Chief in Charge of the Agricultural Bureau 
of Eritrea, Asmara, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 

§ Communication from Mr. JiSlio Gard& Alfaro Cardoso, Chief of the Section of Entomology, 
Lourengo Marques, transmitted to the Institute by the 1 Repartic&o Tecnica de Agrieultura 1 of the 
Colony. 
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and Incomati rivers, egg-laying has been reported. The Tete district, es¬ 
pecially in the Barue zone, is considerably infested, however, this is counter¬ 
balanced by other regions of the central part of the Colony which in former 
years were seriously attacked, being quite free from locusts this year. A 
similar report is received from the South of the Colony, where the appearance 
of hoppers was observed only in the districts of Sabi£, Maputo and Inharrime, 
the remaining n districts being unaffected. The 1936-37 season is practically 
terminated; in the South of the Colony, owing to the inundations, control 
operations began late, and naturally were of little efficacy; however it has 
been ascertained that the inundations destroyed many layings and a consider¬ 
able number of hoppers. No attacks by fungi or parasitic insects have been 
reported. 

From the experiments concluded by the * Brigada de Estudio ' on meth¬ 
ods of control, it was found that the use of poisoned bait made with maize 
flour, sodium arsenite and molasses, in practice gives excellent results This 
method should be adopted during the following season, except in those zones 
covered with grass, where a sodium arsenite spray should be used Experi¬ 
ments continue to indicate that the control methods to be employed, cither 
mechanical or chemical, depend on local conditions. As, for example, was the 
case this year, the control workers in the regions which were inundated, were 
obliged to use flame throwers. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 * 

Monthly Report No. 55. June, 1937. 

A few winged swarms of the Red Locust (Xomadacris septemfasctata, Serv.) 
lave been reported in the north eastern portion of the Colony during June, 
,937, the districts included being Lotnagundi, Mazoe, Salisbury and Hartley. 
The swarms have been described mostly as * large \ 

Specimens examined have been normal swarm phase fliers of the early dry 
reason. 

No damage has been reported. 

Italian Somaliland: Locusts t 

During the months of May and June, 1937, no locusts were reported in 
the Colony. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr Ritplrt W Jack, F K S., 
Chief Entomologist, Agricultural laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

f Communication from Dr. Ferranti: PAveri-Fontana, Chief iu Charge of the Agricultural 
Bureau of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the 
Colony. 
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Switzerland: Outbreak of the Colorado Potato Beetle, LepUnotarsa d ecem- 
lineata, in the Country * 

The first adult beetle (a fecundated female) was found on 17 June, 1937 in the 
Lieu Commune (Joux Valley, at an altitude of about 1000 m). At this period 
and in this region, many potatoes had just begun to grow. Since which period, 
a certain number of foci have been found in the aforesaid Valley. 

At the end of July, 1937, the beetle was noted in the Canton of Geneva 
(30 communes), Vaud (55 communes), Neuchatel (8 communes), Fribourg (2 com¬ 
munes), Bernese Jura (2 communes), approximately a total of 200 foci. 

In every case, it is a question of a few adults, larvae or eggs, only covering 
a few square metres, consequently, extremely small areas, which are immedi¬ 
ately treated by the extinctive system, which was established following the Inter¬ 
national Conferences regarding the Colorado beetle, held at Brussels and Berlin. 
About the areas thus treated, lead arseniate is applied to extensive protection 
zones. 

Under the auspices of the Federal Department of Public Economy, Depart¬ 
ment of Agricultuie, at Berne, a Commission of three members has been appoint¬ 
ed in Switzerland to direct the control operations against the pest This Com¬ 
mission is composed of Dr. Wahlen, Director of the Federal Station of Agri¬ 
cultural Experiments, at Oerlikon, near Zurich, Dr. Faes, Director od the Feder¬ 
al Wine-growing and Arboricultural Experiment Station, at Lausanne, and 
Mr G. Bolens, Director of the Federal Experiment and Seed Control Station, 
at Mont-Calme, Lausanne 

The management and supervision of the control methods is carried out 
through the intermediary of the Federal Agricultural Establishments at Lau¬ 
sanne and Oerlikon, near Zurich. 

Moreover, in each Canton, a Cantonal Commissioner should control local 
operations. In certain Cantons, also, each commune has nominated a local 
representative responsible for the work to be carried out. 

Following a detailed study of the penetration of the Colorado potato beetle 
into Switzerland, it may be definitely affirmed that the insect did not exist 
in this country at the end of 1936. All the small foci observed in 1937 originate 
from swarms arriving directly this year from adjacent and contaminated 
French regions 

The State Council of the Vaud Canton, in its meeting held on 6 July, 1937 
adopted, inter aha, the following measures for the control of the beetle: — 

(1) The detailed inspection of all the potato fields of the Canton shall 
be continually carried out with the collaboration of the students of the primary 
classes and under the supervision of the instructors. 

(2) Destruction of the foci of the Colorado potato beetle by means 
of carbon disulphide, shall be continued, though not at the expense of the 
proprietors. 


* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. H. Faes, Director of 
the Federal Wine-growing and Arboricultural Experiment Station, I^ausanne, Switzerland. 
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(3) Protection zones shall be established by compulsory treatment of all 
potato fields of these zones by spraying with a mixture of lead and copper ar- 
seniates. The necessary material shall be supplied gratis by the Confederation. 
Supplementary instructions shall be given to interested parties 

Potatoes cultivated in gardens or plantations shall not be treated, as it 
is strictly forbidden to apply directly or indirectly arsenical mixtures to veget¬ 
ables of which the leaves are consumed. Fatal poisoning may result 

If communes or private individuals engage unemployed persons to carry 
out these operations, 50 per cent, of the salaries paid and expenses entailed, 
fixed at a normal rate, shall be reimbursed from the unemployment funds, if 
the unemployed persons possess their employment permit and have been assigned 
by the Cantonal Registry and Unemployment Office. 

The Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce determines and 
modifies the protection zones according to circumstances 

(4) In each commune, the authorities shall appoint and at their expense 
if necessary, a communal official, assuming the responsiblity of the supervision 
of all control operations regarding the Colorado beetle in the commune 

The transport, in the living state, of adults, larvae, pupae and eggs, of the 
Colorado potato beetle, is forbidden. These aie easily destroyed by paraffin 
or a few drops of petrol. 

By Decree of 5 August, 1937, the State Council of the Vaud Canton has 
declared compulsory the treatment of potato crops against the second generation 
of the beetle throughout all the protection zones The material required for 
this compulsory control will be supplied free of charge by the Confederation 
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Germany. — Rv Ordinance of the ' Hauptvereinigung der deutschen Getrei- 
dewirtschaft’, dated 8 June, 1937, cooperatives and all enterprises of a cooper¬ 
ative nature having installations for the cleaning and disinfection of cereal 
seeds, are obliged to allow non-affiliated persons the use of the said apparatus on 
payment of a appropiate sum (Nachnchtenblatt fur den deutschen Pflanzcnschutz - 
dienst , Berlin, Anfang Juli 1937, I 7 - Jahrg., Nr. 7, S 59) 

Germany (Prussia). — By Police Ordinance of 17 April, 1937, the control 
of the ‘ Liebstockelnissler ' (Otiorrhynchus hgusiici) is made compulsory in the 
circumscription of Mansfeld, Saxony Province. 

The damage caused by this beetle gnawing near the suifacc of the ground 
the roots of lucerne and sometimes those of clover, and only occasionally sain¬ 
foin roots, may be so considerable as to seriously affect the cultivation of these 
crops and on occasion completely destroying the young plants during the course 
of the first year. 

As the best method of control, the digging of ditches around the infested 
fields, of at least 25 cm. in depth and having vertical sides is recommended. At 
certain points, the ditches should be slightly deepened so as to form at every 
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20 or 30 metres an opening for the purpose of collecting the beetles, where they 
may be crushed or burnt. 

The ditches should be prepared by 5 April at the latest, that is, before the 
migration period of the insects 

To obtain effective results, it is essential that the control measures should 
be most carefully applied and to all the fields attacked. 

Every field, which after having been under lucerne or clover cultivation 
for over a year, shall have been ploughed during the period extending from r July, 
1936 to 30 April, 1937, must be surrounded by ditches in the manner described 
above 

In the event of the persons concerned not carrying out within the desired 
period, the necessary operations, the police authorities may entrust the said 
operations to other persons at their expense (A mthchc Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen „ 
Berlin, 1 Juli 1937, Bd IX, Nr 5, S 106-108) 

Austria (Confederation). — By Decree No. 103, published on 10 April, 
1937, the countries considered as being free from the wart disease of potato 
[Synchytnum endobioticum], and from which fresh tubers may be imported 
into the Confederation by rail, are the following— Egypt, French Colonies and 
Protectorates m North Africa, Italy, Yugoslavia, Malta, Rumania, and Hungary. 

Decree No 122 of 1936 fsee this Bulletin, 1936, No. 12, p. 266! is repealed. 
(Bundesgesetzblatt fur den Bundesstaat Osterrerch, Wien, 10. April 1937, Jahrg. 
IQ37> 27. Stuck, S. 381). 

Belgium. — A Ministerial Decree of n June, 1937, regulating the sale of 
potatoes intended for human consumption, establishes, inter aha , that the pota¬ 
toes should be free from wart disease [Synchytnum endobioticum], or other diseases 
retained as harmful and green tubers. Foreign matter of any kind, as well as 
tubers showing lesions (injuries, cuts, necrosis of any type), and tubers unfit for 
human consumption, may not exceed 2 % of the total weight of each lot placed on 
sale (Monitcur Beige, Bruxelles, i er juillet 1937, 107* atmie, n° 182, p 4137-4138). 

By Royal Decree of 15 June, 1937, and under reserve of the disposi 
tions of the Law of 3 January, 1933 on the carrying of fire-arms, proprietors, 
farmers and all land owners, must destroy, by every possible means, the hamsters 
[Cncetus frumentanus] found on the lands occupied by them 

In the event of those concerned being unable to employ effective means of 
destruction or where methods are found to be insufficient, the burgomaster may 
officially attend to the destruction of the hamster in the territory of the commune. 

This same authority is the right of the Governor either for the whole province 
or for that part which he may indicate. (Ibid., 5-6 juillet 1937, n° 9 186-187* 
p. 4252). 

Belgian Congo. — By Decree of the Provincial Commissioner, Chief of 
the Province of Costermansville, No 56/Agri , of 14 November, 1936, the direc¬ 
tors of societies, managers of coffee estates, and the colonists of the Rutshuru 
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territory are obliged to carry out one of more treatments with pyrethrtrm powder 
on all the coffee plants of their plantations on the day and under the con¬ 
ditions established by the entomologist of agronomist in charge of the control 
of Lygus sp., cause of the abortion of coffee flowers. 

It will also be necessary to take every means to prevent the spread of the 
insect, for example: pruning or the coffee plants, shade trees, of cover plants, 
and maintaining the ground free from weeds. 

In case of a refusal on the part of the interested parties, urgently required 
control measures shall be executed by the authorities at the expense of the 
persons in question. (Bulletin Administrate du Congo Beige , Leopoldville-Kalina, 
25 mars 1937, 26™ ann£e, n° 6, p. 143-144). 

*** By Decree of the Provincial Commissioner, Chief of Leopoldville Province, 
No. 85/Agr., dated 10 March, 1937, the region in the said Province comprised 
within the limits of the Lower Congo district is declared affected by the ba¬ 
nana weevil (Cosmopolites sordidus). 

The import or transit in Leopoldville Province of cuttings, shoots, bulbs, 
stems, or parts of stems of banana plants, originating in the above-mentioned 
region, as well in the neighbouring Colonies of this region (French Equatorial 
Africa, enclave of Cabinda, Angola), may not be carried out except on previous 
authorization by the Chief of the Province. 

The authorization for import or transit from the neighbouring Colonies is 
subject to the presentation of an official health certificate of origin, in two copies, 
declaring that the shoots, suckers, or other parts of the banana plant are free 
from this weevil in all its biological forms (adult, nymph, larva, eggs) and in 
general from any species of entomological or cryptogamic infection. 

The health certificate in the case of the Lower-Congo district is issued by 
an officer of the Service of Agriculture and Forests, or by an expert of the ‘ Ineac * 
(National Institute for Agricultural Research in the Belgian Congo], at the expense 
of the importer or transit goods agent. (Ibid., 25 avril 1937, n° 8, p. 189-191) 

France. — A Decree of 11 May, 1937, provides, inter aha, for the follow¬ 
ing measures:— 

Every seller of insecticidal, anticryptogamic or fungicidal products, and in 
general of all products (raw materials or compounds) adopted in the control of 
crop pests and diseases, but other than copper products, is obliged to specify 
in his prospectus, advertisements, price-lists, and commercial documents, the 
denomination of the products placed on sale, with the indication of their natural 
or industrial origin, their content in active elements and the nature or the state 
of the combination of these latter:— 

(a) The origin should be indicated, if in the case of an industrial pro¬ 
duct, by the name of the factory or firm which has manufactured or caused to 
be prepared this product, and if it is a natural product, either pure or simply 
selected and powdered, by the region or locality from where it was obtained; 

(b) The content in active elements should be indicated by the weight of 
these active components contained in 100 kgs. or in 100 litres of the preparation. 
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According to the state under which it is delivered, the active principle is design¬ 
ated by the names of the metalloids or metals in the case of a simple or 
compound preparation, and by the name of the alcaloid, if it is a organic pre¬ 
paration. 

If the organic product is a compound preparation and designated by a pat¬ 
ented name, this is the name which shall be specified. 

On the other hand, the Decree indicates the manner in which the nature or 
state, compound or otherwise, of the active principles should be named. The 
indication of the quality is compulsory for one category of products. 

In conclusion, it is specified that any person engaged in the commerce of 
the products included in the Decree, is obliged to forward to the Ministry of 
Agriculture, before publication two examples of all catalogues and prospectuses 
regarding the sale of the products. He shall also be requined to supply any 
necessary information to agents qualified to establish the exactness of his alleg¬ 
ations. (Journal officiel de la Republique frangaise , Paris, 15 mai 1937, LXIX* m * 
annee, n° 112, p. 5299-5301). 

Guatemala. — The ' Memoria ' of the Ministry of Agriculture for the 
year 1936, presented to the Legislative Assembly in 1937, notify, inter aha, 
that in taking the necessary measures as regards plant protection through the 
* Direccion General de Agricultuia ' imported the quantity of a hundred 
gallons of carbon bisulphide, colloidal sulphur, copper carbonate, nicotine sul¬ 
phate and copper sulphate, which was distributed to the farmers at cost price, 
a similar procedure was carried in the case of calcium and lead arseniates to¬ 
gether with the relative instructions. 

In respect of the leaf spot (Stilbum flavidum ), the disease which has caused 
the greatest damage to coffee plants in Guatemala, the afoiesaid Ministry, with 
the cooperation of the departmental ‘ Jefaturas PoUticas gave uide pub¬ 
licity to the best methods of control, excellent results ensuing. 

The technical staff of the ‘ Direccion General de Agricultura ' assisted by 
the Departmental Inspectors, during the year 1936, among other activities, 
gave advice on plant diseases, and instruction in methods of control, and earned 
out the inspection of imported and exported plants and seeds, etc. (l)iano de 
Centro Amirica, Guatemala, iV de mayo de 1937, tomo XIX, nfim. 52, pag. 479). 


Indo-China. — The Government, not yet having come to a decision in 
the postponement granted in respect of the deliberation of 24 October, 1936, 
of the Permanent Commission of the Government Council of the Government of 
Indo-China relative to the customs duties to be applied to insecticides, parasi¬ 
ticides, herbicides and fungicides compounds, other than those with a copper or 
pyrethrum basis (No. 0381 qumquies ), this deliberation, considered as approved 
in virtue of Article 5 of the Law of 13 April, 1928 on the colonial customs regime, 
has been promulgated in Indo-China by local Decree of 26 April, 1937. (Journal 
0 $tciel de la Republique frangaise, Paris, 29 juin 1937, LXIX* ann£e, n° 149, p. 

7369)- 
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Italy, — By Ministerial Decree of 25 May, 1937, the removal of the twigs 
of citrus trees attacked by ‘ mal secco' [Deuterophoma iracheiphila J and their 
destruction by fire have been made compulsory in the citrus growing zones of 
the province of Reggio Calabria. 

The incumbent Syndicate for citrus cultivation in the above-mentioned 
province is charged with the organization and direction of the control measures 
to be carried out through the operation and at the expense of the holders of af¬ 
fected plantations; this Syndicate will also execute the said operations at the 
expense of those persons not carrying out these measures or delaying the said 
operations. (Bollettino ufficialc del Ministero delVAgricullura cdelle Fovcsle, Roma, 
i° luglio T937, anno IX, n. 13, pp. 1220-1221). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 25 May, 1937, the control of the olive fly 
[Dacus oleae ]. by means of arsenical sprays during the year 1937, has been made 
compulsory in the territory of the commune of Pisciotta, Salerno Province. (Ibid., 
pp. I22I-T222). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 10 June, 1937, the incumbent Syndicates for 
fruit production in the provinces of Bologna, Ferrara, Verona, Padua, Treviso, 
Venice, and Ravenna are charged with the organization and management of 
control operations against the oriental fruit moth ( Cydia [ Laspeyresia j molesta) 
to be carried out at the expense of the proprietors of peach orchards situated in 
the communes of the above-mentioned provinces. The said Syndicates will 
also execute all control operations at the expense of those persons not carrying 
out these measures or delaying the said operations. (Ibid., pp. 1222-1223). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 12 June, 1937, the control of the olive fly 
f Dam olcaej during the year 1937 by means of arsenical sprays, has been ren¬ 
dered compulsory in the territory of the commune of Alghero, Sassari Province. 

The obligatory Syndicate for Olive-growing of the above-mentioned pro¬ 
vince is charged with the organization and supervision of the control operations 
to lie carried out at the expense of the holders of olive groves established in the 
territory of the commune; this Syndicate is also charged with the execution 
of the said operations at the expense of those persons infringing these regulations 
or delaying the execution thereof. ( Ibid ., lb luglio 1937, n T4, pp I268-I2(>9). 

By Ministerial Decree of 20 June, 1937, the territory of the commune 
of Controne, Province of Salerno, has been declared infested by grape phylloxera. 
(Gazzetta ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 1 2 luglio 1937, anno 78°, n. 159, p. 2580). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 24 June, 1937, the proprietors and holders 
of lands under maize cultivation in the provinces of Varese, Verona, Vicenza, 
Udine and Trieste, should so arrange that before 30 April of every year, all maize 
stems should be utilized as stable litter and subsequently transported to the 
manure ditch, or else employed as fuel or as cattle feed, or in any other manner 
which would adequately ensure the destruction of caterpillars of the European 
corn borer [Pyrausta nubilalis]. This regulation applies to both the stems al¬ 
ready gathered in heaps and to those not yet collected. 
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The collection of the stems should be effected by uprooting, or by cutting 
them level with the ground or under the soil, in such a way that after removing 
them, no stubble shall remain. Only in exceptional cases and on the advice 
of the competent Royal Phytopathological Observatory, may the stems be 
ploughed deeply into the soil. 

Maize stems which, after 30 April of each year, shall not have been consumed 
or employed in any of the above-indicated ways, should be immediately burnt, 
if they are already collected in heaps, or cut level with the ground or under the 
soil to be subsequently burnt at the expense of the infractors of this Decree* 
who shall be punished in conformance with the dispositions in force. 

Maize stems may not be exported from above-mentioned provinces. (Bol- 
lettino ufficiale del Mwistero delVAgncoltura e delle Fora>te, i° agosto 1937, n. 15, 
P . 1312-13x3). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 25 June. 1937, an obligatory Syndicate for the 
improvement and development of horticultural, flower and fruit plants has been 
established in the province of Pistoia. (Ibid., 16 luglio 1937, n. 14, pp. 1279-1280) 

By Ministerial Decree of 26 June. 1937. the Provincial vSyndicate for 
fruit-growing in Mantova is charged with the organization and supervision of 
the control operations against the oriental fruit moth (Cvdta [Laspevresia] mo - 
lesta) to be carried out at the expense of the holders of peach orchards established 
in the the communes of the province of Mantova. 

The aforesaid Syndicate is also charged to carry' out control operations at 
the expense of persons contravening these regulations or delaying the execution 
thereof. (Ibid, n. 15. p. 1313-1314). 

The National Federation of Olive-growing vSyndicates has opened a 
competition on the basis of qualifications and tests for the attribution of three 
bursaries for the specialized study of the animal and plant parasites affecting 
the olive-tree, at the Royal Station of Agricultural Entomology, Florence, th j 
R oyal Laboratory of Agricultural Entomology Portici, and the Royal Station 
of Plant Pathology, Rome 

The total annual value of each scholarship amounts to ten thousand Hies 

Libia. — By the Decree of the Governor General of Libia, No. 8352 dated 
22 May, 1937, article 7 of the Decree No. 3669 of 12 April, 1930, is modified as 
follows* — 

The control of consignments of fresh and dried fruit, citrus fruits and veget¬ 
ables is carried out by the Royal Prefectures of Tripoli and Misurata, by means 
of competent technical agents of the said Prefectures. 

In the case of any complaint, appeal to the General Government is allowed, 
which latter makes a rapid, definite and final decision, through the intermediary 
of the Central Office for the Agricultural Services of Libia, which on its part 
entrusts the regulation of the charge to the official directing the Phytopathol¬ 
ogical Service or his deputy. ( Agricoltura Libica , Bollettino mensile del R. Uffi- 
cio Centrale per i Servizi Agrari della Libia, Tripoli, agosto 1937, anno VI. 
n. 8 , p. 345). 
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Switzerland. — By Decree of the Federal Council of 26 May, 1937 the 
first article, 3rd paragraph of the Decree of the Federal Council of 5 October, 
1923-19 May, 1926 relative to the control of potato wart disease [Synchytrium 
endobioticum] is abrogated and replaced by the following disposition:— 

‘ The certificate of origin is valid for a maximum of 30 days calculated 
from the date of issue (Recueil des Lois federates, Berne, 2 juin 1937, tome 
53, n° 21, p. 570). 

Uruguay. — By Decree of 31 May, 1937, hi each Department of the coast 
and the interior of the Republic, a Departmental Commission is established for 
the control of the ' abrojo grande ' ( Xanihium macrocarpum [= X canadense]) 
declared as a pest plant by Decree of 9 October, 1915, 

The said Commission is entrusted with all rhatters regarding the eradication 
of this weed, and shall be required to ensure that all proprietors of lands and 
holders of infested areas comply as soon as possible with the measures indicated 
for the destruction of this weed 

The weed should be destroyed before fruiting in order to prevent propa¬ 
gation; the last day of February has been established as the date on which all con¬ 
trol measures shall have been executed. 

For the present campaign, a sum of 8,000 pesos has been voted to meet 
the expenses incurred in vulgarization work, pamphlets, etc for assuring the 
success of control operations (La Propaganda Rural , Montevideo, junio de 
1937, ano XXV, num 809, pags. 5 y 6) 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Eritrea: Locusts f 

During the month of July, 1937, no locusts were observed iu any part 
of the Colony. 


Greece: Euxoa craasa Injurious to the Grape-Vine § 

On 26 March, 1937, the Prefect of Messenia and the Agricultural Syndicates 
of the Gargaliani district in western Peloponnese informed the Ministry 
of Agriculture that a caterpillar as yet unknown was causing considerable 
damage to the vineyards of the region. The Agricultural Bank of Greece 
also notified the Ministry of the appearance of the same parasite at Dia- 
liscari. 

The Ministry of Agriculture commissioned the Director of the Patras Phyto- 
pathological Station to visit the infested areas in order to study the question 
and to advise on the control measures to be adopted. 

According to the report of this Director, the caterpillar coming out in large 
numbers during the night, causes considerable damage in the Marathos district. 
It was not possible to apply lead arsenate, for want of sprayers with agitators. 
On the other hand, the collecting of the caterpillars during the night gave excel¬ 
lent results. 

Some samples of this moth were forwarded to the Benaki Phytopatho- 
logical Institute, where the species was identified as Euxoa crassa, Treits. 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 

t Communication from the Government of Eritrea to the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture. 

S Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Professor Dr. C. A. ISAAUDlte, 
Director of the Benaki Fhytopathological Institute, Kiphissia-Alhens, Greece. 


AfoH. 10 Ingl . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS 


Mozambique: Locust Movements (Nomadacris septemfasciata and Locusta 

migratoria migratorioides) * 

During the month of May, 1937, the appearance of larvae, which were destroy* 
ed, only occured in the circumscription of Ltirio, Porto Amelia District, Nyassa 
Province. 

The swarms mostly attacked scattered areas in the districts of Porto Amelia 
and Mozambique, Nyassa Province, Tete, Zambezia Province, and Louren$o 
Marques, Sul do Save Province, but chiefly in the eastern part of the circumscrip¬ 
tion of Mutarara, Zambezia Province and the south-west area of the circumscrip¬ 
tion of Baru£, in the Tete District. 

Some damage was caused to the native crops in the administrative area 
of Balama, Montepuez circumscription, in the Porto Amelia District, also in the 
circumscriptions of Erati and Nicala, Mozambique District and in the circum¬ 
scription of Baru6, Tete District. 

During the month of June, 1937, the appearance and movement of various 
swarms were observed in the provinces of Niassa, Zambezia and Sul do Save, 
on 30 May, in Zambezia, thirteen swarms of Nomadacris septemfasciata were 
reported in the circumscription of Baru£, Tete District 

The position regarding locust movements in the month of June in compar¬ 
ison with the month of May, represents the following characteristics — 

(1) The situation in the provinces of Nyassa and Zambezia has improved 
in consequence of the displacement of several swarms towards the territories 
of Tanganyika and Nyasaland, and also because swarms have ceased to enter 
the country coming from the two Rhodesias. 

(2) In the province of Sul do Save the displacement of swarms towards 
the north-east of the district of Lourenqo Marques to that of Inhambane. 

(3) In general, a tendency to* the formation of large swarms is observed. 

Damage, in general of a serious nature, has been caused to native crops in 

the circumscriptions of Mucojo (Porto Amelia district), Metarica (Mozambique 
district), Baru 4 (Tete district) and Homoine (Inhambane -district). In the cir¬ 
cumscription of Baru£, fruit trees have also been damaged. 

Palestine: Observations on the Life History of Chrysomphalus ficus f 

Recent studies in the life history of Chrysomphalus ficus in the northern 
(Acre) area of Palestine have shown that there are two periods in its life history 
at which it is most susceptible to attack, namely in the early summer and late 
summer or early autumn. 

At this period all insects are either in the larval or preoviposition stage 
and consequently they are more easily killed by fumigation. 

* Communication from Mr. Alberto Covtinho Saraiva, Chief of the Section of Entomology* 
Eouren$o Marques, transmitted by the * Repart i^fto T6cnica de Agriculture’ of the Mozambique Colony. 

f Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. E. Ballard, Government 
Entomologist, Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, Jerusalem, Palestine. 
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It has been suggested, (and experiments are in progress to test the value 
of this suggestion) that if fumigation is given during these two periods during 
the course of one year that so large a kill will be obtained that further fumig¬ 
ation can be postponed for three or even four years. 

The Netherlands: Outbreak of the Colorado Beetle (Leptinotarsa decemli - 
neata) in the Country * * * § 

In 1937, foci of the Colorado potato beetle were found in the Province of 
Limburg. These foci only covered an area of a few square metres. One situated 
at Castenray, was discovered on 6 July; the other at Baarlo, on 11 August. 

In the first case, there were 70 larvae, and in the second, 70 adults. 

The foci were immediately treated by the system which was established in 
consequence of the International Conferences on the Colorado beetle, held at 
Brussels and Berlin. The potato fields were treated with lead arsenate sprays 
for a" wide radius around these foci. 

The control of the Colorado beetle in the Netherlands is regulated by Law 
of 27 December, 1934. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 f 

Monthly Report No. 56. July, 1937. 

During the month of July, 1937 the only districts in which swarms of 
locusts have been reported, are Salisbury, Marandellas, Lomagundi and Mazoe. 
The reports refer to the Red Locust (Nomadacrts septemfasciata , Serv). No 
damage has been reported. 

Italian Somaliland: Some Recent Notes § 

Among the observations made during the months of June and July, 1937, 
the following date are of particular interest*— 

Frequent attacks and occasionally serious, of nematodes (Angmlluhna, 
Tylenchus) on the banana, causing rotting of the roots and the consequent fall 
of the plants. 

Empoasca facialis occurred in June to a considerable extent on cotton, the 
number of plants infested diminished considerably in July, and since then has 
caused little anxiety. 


* Communication from the State Phytopathological Service, Wagenlngen, official correspondent 
of the Institute. 

t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W Jack, F E.S. 

Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

§ Communication from Dr. Ferrante PAveri-Fontana, Chief of the Agricultural Bureau, 
Government of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Mometa zemiodes caused some considerable damage in June, though only 
in isolated cases, by boring the stem of cotton plants. 

The attacks of Sesamia cretica on maize, slight and infrequent in June, be¬ 
came serious in July, although not increasing in extent. 

In July, some very serious cases of yellowing of groundnut plants were 
reported. 

Cercospora personata, which attacked the leaves of the groundnut fairly 
seriously in June, literally invaded the plants in July, thus causing considerable 
damage. 

In June, Antigastra eatalaunalis attacked the inflorescences of sesame fairly 
seriously. 

Switzerland: The Colorado Beetle (,Leptinotarsa deeemttneata) in German 

Switzerland * 

In consequence of the wide spread of the Colorado beetle ascertained in French 
Switzerland (see this Bulletin , 1937, No. 9, pp. 200-201), it was to be expected that 
this pest would also soon make its appearance in German Switzerland. 

The regions more especially exposed to the danger of invasion were system¬ 
atically scouted by pupils of primary schools. In this way, during the month 
of August, IQ37 this beetle was found in a commune of the Basel-Land canton. 
Its presence was also verified in a commune of the Solothurn canton. In both 
cases, it was a question of one adult only. 

Control measures were organized in a uniform manner according to the 
method followed in French Switzerland. In the cantonal and communal centres, 
under the direction of the Federal Agricultural Experiment Station, Zinich- 
Oerlikon, the two foci were destroyed by means of carbon disulphide, and tor a 
considerable area around these loci, potato crops were sprayed with lead arsenate. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

French West Africa (Sudan). — By Decree of the Governor General, 
dated 7 July, IQ37, passed by the Permanent Commission of the Government 
Council, the Decree No. 2628 of 13 November, 1936, of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Sudan, rendering compulsory the declaration of the * rosette * disease of 
the groundnut, is approved. (Journal officiel dc VA frique occidentale fran$aise, 
Goree, 17 juillet 1937, 33® gnn 4 e, n° 1731, p. 778), 

Germany. — The third Decree of 20 July, 1937, relative to the prevention 
of the introduction of the Colorado beetle ( Leptinotarsa decemlineaia) specifies 
the dispositions regulating the importation of plants and parts of plants proceed¬ 
ing from France, and these dispositions are also applied to consignments from 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. E. Neuweiler, Federal 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Zhrich-OerlLkon, Switzerland. 
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Belgium and Luxemburg, these two countries being considered infested by the 
Colorado beetle. 

The Decree prohibits the importation and transit of potatoes, tomatoes, egg 
plants, plants with roots with or without adhering earth, tubers, bulbs, rhizomes 
and any other subterranean part of plants, as well as parings or other waste pro¬ 
ducts of same, sacks or any other article employed in the packing or storage of 
these products* 

During the period of i April to 14 November of each year, the importation 
and transit of fresh vegetables and other pot-herbs as well as the green parts of 
vegetables, with the exception of fruits, from France, Belgium and Luxemburg 
are authorized on the condition that these products have been grown at a distance 
of at least 50 km. from the outside limit of the area infested by the Colorado 
beetle and that each consignment is accompanied by a regular certificate conform¬ 
ably to that authorized by the Decree of 23 February, 1932 [see this Bulletin , 
1932, No. 4, pp. 56-57]- 

It is understood that the importation and transit of live Colorado beetles in 
any stage of development are prohibited [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 12, p. 205]. 

The Minister of Agriculture is authorized to concede derogations to this 
Decree. (Nachrichtenblatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin, Anfang 
August 1937, 17. Jahrg., Nr. 8, S. 67). 

By Decree of 29 July, 1937, the Minister of Agriculture, by derogation 
to the Decree of 20 Juty, 1937, has authorized the importation from France, 
Belgium and Luxemburg, of certain plants, with or without adhering earth, 
of which a list is given. 

Consignments must be accompanied by a certificate issued by the Plant 
Protection Service of the country of origin, stating the botanical name and tes¬ 
tifying the sanitary condition of the plants. The consignments will also be ins¬ 
pected on arrival by an officer of the German Plant Protection Service. (Ibid ). 


Germany (Saar). — In order to prevent the possibility of the insecticides 
employed in the control of the Colorado beetle iLeptinotarsa decemlineata J becom¬ 
ing a danger to man, domestic animals and bees, a Police Ordinance, dated 
7 August, 1937, establishes, for the district of Homburg, that potato fields, before 
the first treatment and subsequently until the end of harvesting, must be free 
from all weeds in flower. 

Before proceeding to the treatment of potato fields adjoining meadows or 
fields under green forage crops, a protection zone 2 metres wide must be estab¬ 
lished on these latter and the grass must be mowed. 

Plants having come into contact with insecticides shall not be utilized as a 
forage or as stable litter. (Amtliche Pflanzenschutzbestimmungen, Berlin, 1. Sep¬ 
tember 1937, Bd. IX, Nr. 6, S. 124-125). 

Argentine Republic. — By Decree No. 102.213 of 24 March, 1937* 
regulations are established for the application of article 34, par. (a) of the Law 
No. 12.345, which exempts from customs duty, white arsenic, calcium arsenate. 


* Mon. xo Ingl . 
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sodium arsenate, sulphur, commercial carbolic acids, and nicotine sulphate, 
which are utilized in the preparation of remedies used in the control of pests and 
diseases. (Boletin Oficial de la Ref Mica Argentina , Buenos Aires, 7 de julio de 
1937, afio XLV, ntim. 12.894, p&g. 8405). 

By Decree No. 102.311 of 31 March, 1937, the price for spare parts 
for flame-thrower apparatus is established. (Ibid., pdg. 8402). 

By Decree.No. 102.863 of 6 April, 1937, the transport of non-disinfected 
cotton seed from the zone declared infected by the pink bollworm (Platyedra 
gossypiella) solely by river route and despatched to the Federal Capital, Rosario 
and San Lorenzo (Puerto Granaderos), for utilization in the factories established 
in the respective port zones or localities nominated is authorized up to 30 Sep¬ 
tember, 1937. (Ibid., pags. 8405 y 8406). 

By Decree No. 104.424 of 27 April, 1937, it is established that the 
custom-house of the province of Mendoza shall control the entry of bananas 
from Ecuador via Chile. 

The 1 Direccidn de Sanidad Vegetal 1 will adopt the necessary means to 
verify the sanitary condition of the fruit to be imported. (Ibid., 29 de julio de 
1937, 12.912, p kg. 9178). 

Egypt * — By Decree of 19 June, 1937, the Decree of 1 February, 1933, 
declaring the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus) harmful to fruits has been 
repealed. 

At the same time, Article 2 of the Decree of 30 August, 1932 [see this Bul¬ 
letin , 1933, No. 2, p. 32] prohibiting the introduction of certain fruits and plants 
without the authorization of the Ministry of Agriculture has been modified. 

The following additions have been made to paragraph (1) of Article 2 of 
Law r No, 1 of 4 January, 1916*— 

(a) Plants and parts of plants and the fruits of the families Rosaceae, 
Vitaceae, Paptlionaceae, Cupuliferae , Saltctneae, Tihaceae, Rutaceae, Solanaceae , 
Juglandaceae , Moraceae , Conijerae . 

(b) Persimmon fruits. 

(c) Onions. 

(d) All plants set in pots or in earth or sand. 

The following paragraph is added to the aforesaid Decree of 30 August, 1932:— 

* The insect Aspidiotus perniciosus, Comst. is declared harmful to fruits and 
plants \ 

1 The introduction into Egyptian territory of all fruits, plants and parts 
of plants attacked by the said insect is prohibited \ 

Estonia. — By Dispatch No. 901739/c of 27 August, 1937, the Royal 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Italy has communicated to the International 
Institute of Agriculture that the Estonian Legation at Rome by Verbal Note 


* Communication from the Egyptian Legation at Rome. 
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No. 413 of *7 August, 1937, notified the said Ministry that the Estonian admin¬ 
istrative centre for Plant Protection Service - provided for by the International 
Convention for Plant Protection, signed at Rome on 16 April, 1929 [see this 
Bulletin , 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55] - is the Bureau for plant protection and seed 
control at the Ministry of Agriculture of Estonia (‘ Tairaekaitse ja Seemnekon- 
trolli amet PdUutooministeeriutni juures '). 

This Bureau was established by Decree of 3 June, 1937, published in the 
Rngi Teataja, No. 47, 1937, Article 430. 

The adhesion of the Estonian Government to the above-mentioned Con¬ 
vention was notified on 5 August, 1936 to the Italian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs [see this Bulletin, 1936, No 9, p. 200]. 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 7 July, 1937, Article 2 of the Minis¬ 
terial Decree of 15 March, 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No 4, p 58] relative 
to the import of citrus fruits is abolished (Journal officiel de la Repubhque fran- 
^atse, Paris, 18 juillet 1937, LXIX e ann£e, n° 165, p 8127). 

*% The technical Regulation of the control of the sanitary inspection 
of potato crops intended for sowing, taken in conformity with the Article 8 
of the Ministerial Decree of 13 April, 1934 [see this Bulletin, 1934, No. 6, p 129], 
and approved by the Minister of Agriculture on 10 July, 1937, establishes the 
dispositions relative to the applications for admission to official control, the 
registering of the crops admitted to control, the organization of control methods, 
the valuation of the harvests, labels and guarantee seal and the control costs 

This Regulation is followed by technical instructions for control and also 
two appendices (Appendix I Example of the application form required for 
official control, Appendix II. Notation list) (Ibid., 15 aout 1937, n° 189, 
P 9 * 51 - 9 * 53 ) 

*** A Daw of 24 July, 1937, contains the dispositions relative to the 
indemnification of the damages caused to the crops by game (Ministere de 
rAgriculture. Direction de TAgriculture. Bulletin de VOffice de Rensetgnemenh 
agricoles, Paris, i pr aout 1937, annee 1937, n° 15, p. 314-315) 

*% By Decree of 15 August, 1937, the customs house of Limoges is 
added to the list of offices designated in Article 1 of the Decree of 28 August, 
1882, establishing the regulations regarding the introduction into France 
of plants and the various products of nurseries, gardens, green-houses and 
orangeries. (Journal officiel de la Repubhque jrangaise, 29 aout 1937, n° 200, 
p. 9986). 

Italy. — The Ministerial Decree of 9 July, 1937, establishing the cynegetic 
calendar for the year 1937, also confirms the absolute interdiction of shooting 
and capturing, during the year 1937-1938, the following birds —green wood¬ 
pecker [ Gecinus viridts J, spotted woodpeckers [Dendrocopus ma]or, Dendr medius 
and Dendr . minor], black woodpecker [Dendr martins], tomtits \Parus and Aegi- 
thalus spp.], willow-warblers [Phylloscopus spp.], pendulme titmouse [Remizus 
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pendulinus ], golden crested wren [Regulus regulus], fire-crested wren [Reg. igni- 
capillus], wren [Anorthura troglodytes], common nightingale {AHon luscinia], and 
redbreast [Erythacus rubecula]. (Gazzetta ufficiale del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 14 
luglio 1937, anno 78°, n. i6r, p. 2632). 

*% By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 17 July, 1937, the 
application of the exchange duty at the reduced rate of 0.30 lire percent., 
is extended from 15 August, 1937, to the following products:— 

Lead arsenate in powder form, lead arsenate in paste form, calcium arsenate, 
sodium arsenate, 4 Azol \ 4 Diaspidolo \ 4 Jemuro \ 4 Lim 4 Aphids', 

4 Risuro 4 Crusbar 4 Alarvis \ 4 Entopex ', 4 Controcuscuta \ colloidal arsen¬ 
ate of lead in paste and powder form, colloidal arsenate of calcium in powder, 
4 Basif \ and zinc phosphide. {Ibid., 12 agosto 1937, n. 186, p. 3052). 

*** A Ministerial Decree of 29 July, 1937 establishes the regulations to 
be followed, from a phytosanitary aspect, regarding the import from abroad 
of potatoes intended exclusively for planting purposes, for the 1937-1938 season. 
(Ibid., 2 agosto 1937, n. 177, pp. 2900-2902). 

*% By Ministerial Decree of 31 August, 1937, the territory of the com¬ 
mune of Pannarano, Province of Benevento, has been declared infested with 
grape phylloxera. (Ibid., 10 settembre 1937, n. 211, p. 3406). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By four Decrees of the Director of Economic 
Affairs, dated 5 July, 1937, an inquiry is opened in the circumscription of the 
civil control of Fes-banlieue relative to the projects regarding the organization 
of four syndical associations for the control of plant parasites, denominated 
respectively 4 de Zouarha \ 4 du Sais \ 4 de Mont-Fleuri ’ and 4 de Dar-Debibarh \ 

Compulsory participation in these syndical associations is required of all 
occupiers of land in any capacity whatsoever, on whose grounds are plants which 
are susceptible to the attacks of the plant parasites enumerated in the Vizi rial 
Decree of 17 March, 1936 [see this Bulletin , 193b, No. 8, p. 179J. (Empire che- 
rifien Protectorat de la Republique fran^aise au Maroc. Bulletin officiel , Rabat, 
23 juillet 1937, XXVI* annee, n° 1291, p. 1029-1030). 

Dominican Republic. — Taking into consideration that in the neigh¬ 
bouring Republic of Haiti the cotton boll weevil (A nthonomus grandis) is to be 
found, and that the presence of the said insect has been verified in other countries 
of America, Decree No. 1899 of 1 June, 1937, prescribes, inter aha , the follow¬ 
ing dispositions:— 

Art. 1. — A zone twenty five kilometres in width shall be established at 
the Dominican-Haitian frontier, in which all cultivation of cotton is absolutely 
prohibited. 

Art. 2. — Commencing from the limits of this zone, another eight kilometres 
in extent, shall be established in which cotton may only be cultivated in sandy 
soils. 
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Art, 3, — Cotton-growing plantations at present existing in the zones 
referred to in the aforesaid articles, shall be subjected to a special control by 
the agricultural authorities, in order that they may be destroyed as soon as the 
presence of the cotton boll weevil is observed in the said plantations or the pre¬ 
sence of any other pest which may constitute a danger to the cotton plantations 
of the Republic. 

Art. 4. — The introduction into the country of cotton, parts of this plant, 
seeds, sacks, or packing cases used for same, coming from Haiti, Mexico, Guate¬ 
mala, Costa Rica, U. S. A., and Cuba is absolutely prohibited. 

Art. 5. — The luggage of travellers from the countries mentioned in the 
previous article shall be inspected externally, by the Inspectors of the Immig¬ 
ration Service at the maritime ports and the frontier customs-houses, for which 
they shall be instructed by the Ministry of Agriculture, while the said Ministry 
shall establish a special inspection Service, 

Art. 6. — The Dominican Consuls of the countries mentioned in Art 4 
shall decline to visd all documents regarding the despach of all material stated 
m the said article, and the customs authorities, both mantime and frontier shall 
refuse all entry of the said material (Revista de Agncultura , 6rgano oficial de 
la Secretaria de Estado de Agricultura, Ciudad Trujillo, Republica Domimcana, 
junio de 1937, vol XXVIII, num 93, pAg 281). 
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[The identity of the true * zigema della vite ' (Theresia ampelophaga) having 
been established, the most frequent or important forms of the genera Rha- 
gades and Proins s. 1 are reviewed] 
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vnth International Entomological Congress. — This Congress will be held at 
Berlin from 15 to 20 August, 1938 

One of the four sections reserved for applied entomology will be devoted to forest 
entomology, and another to agricultural entomology (grape-vine and fruit trees, field 
crops an<J u vegetable plants, insects harmful to stored products, insecticides) 

All 'espondence should be addressed to the Secretary General of the Congress, 
Prof Dr Bering, Zoological Museum of the University, Invalidenstrasse 43, Berlin, 
N 4. 

IXth International Ornithological Congress. — This Congress will be held at Rouen, 
Prance from 9 to 13 May, 1938. 

In conformity with the wish expressed by the International Ornithological Com¬ 
mittee, it is proposed that questions regarding the protection of birds shall be discussed 
during the course of the meetings of the International Committee for Bird Protection 
which will take place at Rouen immediately previous to the opening of the Congress 
on 6 and 7 May, 1938 The resolutions adopted and proposed will be presented for 
approval to the Congress at the time of the general concluding meeting 

All correspondence relative to the Congress should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Mr Jean Delacour, Ch&teau de Cl&res, Seine-Infdrieure, France. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto , Dtretiore responsabtle . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Argentine Republic: The Green Rug, Toxoptera graminum. f 

Mr. Gustavo J. Fischer, agricultural engineer of the * Instituto Fitotecnico 
v Semillero Nacional * of ‘ La Estanzuela \ Uruguay, on 22 May, 1937, re¬ 
mitted to the ‘ Direccion de Sanidad Vegetal' of the Argentine Republic, a 
number of aphids which had made their appearance in some oat fields near 
the afore-mentioned Institute, and which caused the plants to wither in patches, 
the damage effected being estimated a 1 to 2 per cent, of the area under 
cultivation. 

Mr. Everard E. Blanchard, entomologist of the Division of Agricultural 
Zoology identified the so called f pulgdn verde * as being Toxoptera graminum , 
Rond,, of common and widespread occurrence in Europe and North America, 
which information was communicated to Mr. Fischer. 

On 3 June, 1937, Mr. Juan R. Bbez of the * Servicio de Reconocimiento 
v Control Sanitario * sent from Parana, Kntre Rios, specimens of the same 
insect found on oats and wheat cultivated in the proximity of Buenos Aires; 
consequently the * Direccibn de Sanidad Vegetal' took immediate steps to 
control this pest, at the same time commissioning Mr. Ramon Baz&n, entomol¬ 
ogist, to investigate the spread of the insect and the type of damage caused 
to crops. Up to date, it has only been reported on the banks of the Parana 
river from La Paz to Diamante, being recognized and controlled by the farmers. 

On 18 June, 1937, Mr. Fischer informed the Director of * Sanidad Vegetal' 
of the efficacy of soap solutions in the control of the green bug, advocating the 
formulae obtained by the 4 Fdbrica Oficial del Tigre ' for the preparation of 
insecticidal soaps, the effectiveness of which has been extensively tested by 
the aforesaid 4 Direccidn ' in the control of various aphides of plants since 

* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Juan B. Marchionatto, 
AgriculturalEngineer, Director of * Sanidad Vegetal \ Ministry of Agriculture, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic, 
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1935, Formulae for two soaps were given, one a soft soap with a basis of 
whale oil 'and caustic potash and the other a hard soap prepared with tallow, 
resin and caustic soda, which are adopted in the proportion of 1 % and % per 
cent, solutions. 

The widespread appearance of the green bug is attributed to many factors 
and particularly to exceptional climatological conditions, which were character¬ 
ized by mild temperatures and persistent drought. It is possible that in Uru¬ 
guay, this phenomenon became accentuated, thus favouring the propagation 
of the pest. 

The damage caused by the green bug is generally occasional and although 
this pest attacks different cereals and grasses, preference is given to oats. 
Its action may be checked by natural enemies some of which (Aphtdius pra- 
tensts) have been recently tested on specimens sent from Montevideo by Mr. 
Agustfn Trujillo Peluffo, agricultural engineer of the ‘ Direcci6n de Agronorofa ' 

It may be definitely affirmed that in consequence of the rains and the 
winter season now beginning, no further damage will occur. This fact is cor¬ 
roborated by information received from Uruguay. 


Australia: Notes on Plant Diseases Recorded in New South Wales for the 

Year Ending 30th June, 1937 * 

Cereals and Field Crops 

Seasonal conditions were not favourable for development of disease in wheat 
crops Frost damage, however, was more severe than usual Purple patch 
(Rhizoctoma volant) was of importance in wheat and oats in some districts Ergot 
(Claviceps pasfiali) of paspalum developed extensively in coastal pastures Gib - 
berella moniliformis and G fupkurot var subgluimans were of major importance 
as stalk and root rots in maize crops Helmmthosporium sp. was associated 
with a severe loot and basal stalk rot of maize in one area Colletotnchum 
sp. was important as a cause of root and stalk rot of broom millet Bacterial 
streak (Bacterium holcicola) also resulted m injury, whereas bacterial stripe 
(Batt. andropogom) was of minor importance in millet crops 

Lucerne crops were again affected with disease, the most important con¬ 
ditions being stem nematode (Angmlluhna dipsaci) and witches' broom (virus), 
a further condition, apparently identical with the dwarf disease (virus) was recor¬ 
ded for the first time A witches' broom condition (undet) was observed in 
crops of soybeans. 

Early blight { AUernana solam) was of serious importance in some potato 
crops Black scurf (Rhtzoctoma solam) developed extensively; the Cortmum 
stage was readily apparent in many crops in cooler districts. Powdery mildew 
(Otdtum sp.) was observed in a crop of the potato variety Early Manistee. Leaf 

* Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. R J Noble, Biologist, Bio- 
logical Branch, Department of Agriculture, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia 
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toll (vims) was again of importance. Other potato virus diseases included mosaic, 
witches’ broom, tomato spotted wilt and ' paper leaf a condition apparently 
of the spindle tuber type. 


Fruit Crops. 

Citrus fruit were severely affected with black spot (Phonui citncarpa), Sep- 
toria spot (S. depressa) was recorded in navel oranges from inland irrigation areas. 
Black spot of apples (Venturia inaequahs) was less serious than usual Internal 
cork (boron deficiency) caused extensive losses Experimental areas responded 
to borax treatments. Dry seasonal conditions were associated With slight 
development of disease in summer fruits Brown rot (Sclerohma fruchcola) 
caused some loss in canning varieties of peaches Freckle (Cladosponum car- 
pophtlum) was less serious than usual. 

Bunchy top (virus) of bananas was of more importance than in recent years. 
Leaf spot (Cercospora nrnsae) was destructive m banana plantations during the 
autumn Cigar end (Stachvlidium theobromae) was of importance in varieties 
which did not shed bracts readily Squirter (Nigrospora sphaenca) of bananas 
caused loss in fruits consigned to cooler areas 


Eritrea: Locusts * 

No locusts were reported in the Colony during the month of August, 1037. 


Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion, 1932-1937 f 

Monthly Repoit No 57. August, 1937 

A few winged swarms of the Red Locust (Nomadacns seftemjasctahi, Serv ) 
have been reported from the north of the Colony during the month of August, 
1937, the districts included being Salisbury, Sebungwe, Lomagundi and Unitali. 
The swarms have all been described as ' large ’. 

No damage to crops has been reported 


Italian Somaliland: Locusts § 

During the month of July, 1937, no locusts were observed m the Colony. 


* Co mmunication from Ur. Luigi M Bologna, Acting Chief of the Bureau of \gncutture of 
Kritrea, Asmara, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony 

t Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr Rupert W Jack, KPS, 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 

1 Communication from Dr. Ferranti IUveri-Fontana, At ting Chief of the Agricultural Bureau 
of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio, transmitted to the Institute b> the Government of the Colony 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Chile, — By Decree No. 95 of 21 January, 1937, aeroplanes of the Ban' 
American Airways, Inc., travelling from Arica to Santiago, are permitted to 
take supplies of fruit obtained in Arica for passenger’ consumption, always on 
the condition that the said fruits were inspected by the ‘ Inspeccidn del Servicio 
de Sanidad Vegetal ’ in Arica, which shall grant a certificate authorizing 
departure. 

The quantity of fruit which may be transported by the planes shall be 
only that strictly necessary for passenger consumption. In the case of excess 
fruit, the surplus shall be confiscated on arrival of the planes at Santiago by an 
inspector of the ‘ Servido de Sanidad Vegetal ’. (Boletin del Mimsteno de 
Agnvultura , Santiago de Chile, enero-febrero-marzo, 1937, ano IV, n° n.p&gs. 203 
y 204). 

By Decree No. 96 of the same date, the South American Fruit Com¬ 
pany is authorized to ship bananas through the port of Caldera, on the con¬ 
dition that the said fruit is accompanied by a corresponding certificate issued 
by the ‘ Sanidad Vegetal ’ of the country of origin, testifying that the fruit 
originated in a zone free from fruit fly [AnaUreftha sp J and that the said 
Company guarantees all expenses incurred in the inspection of the fruit at the 
port of Caldera by an official of the ' Servicio de Sanidad Vegetal ’ de Copiapo. 
{Ibid., pig. 204). 

Colombia. — According to a Circular (undated) of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce, Department of Agriculture, Section of ‘ Sanidad Ve¬ 
getal ’, any person desirous of introducing into Colombia material for plant 
propagation (seeds, slips, cuttings, branches, fruits, roots, shoots, tubers, bulbs, 
rhizomes, stocks, etc.) is required to make a preliminary request to the aforesaid 
Ministry on stamped paper on each occasion in order to obtain the necessary' 
permit for import. 

The material for plant propagation should be accompanied by a certificate 
of plant health issued by a Government phytopathologist and entomologist 
of the country of origin, or by official organizations or bodies, testifying to the 
sanitary condition of the product, and that it is exempt from diseases and pests. 
These certificates shall be vised by the respective consular officer in Colombia, 
or by an officer of a consulate of a friendly nation, if the country of origin 
has no agent in Colombia, except in the case when the dispatch firm has 
obtained permission from the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 

The importer is obliged to present at the custom-house, or in the post- 
office, or at the respective air-port, besides the certificate of plant health, the 
preliminary permit granted by the Ministry in order to verify the impprt. 
At these establishments, the imported product will be subjected to a strict 
inspection by the ' Sanidad Vegetal ’. {Boletin Agricola, Medellin, Colombia, 
1937, n°. 227, pdg. 930). 
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Ecuador. — By Decree No, 120 of 1 July, 1937, full approval "is given 
to the phytosanitary ' Acuerdo ’ signed at Guayaquil on 9 January, 1937, 
by the official delegations of Ecuador and Chile, ‘ Acuerdo ’ which supplem- 
mented Art. IX of the Commercial Agreement between the two countries, in 
force since 7 April, 1936. (Registro Oficial, Quito, 6 de julio de 1937, ano II, 
niim. 532, p£g. 1310). 

*** The text of the above-mentioned Kcuador-Chilian phytosanitary 
4 Acuerdo ’, previously approved by the Government of Chile, is as follows:— 

(1) The import of oranges from Ecuador to Chile shall remain subject to the following 
regulations* — 

(а) The oranges of the variety called national and nominated ' afiera ’ which ripen 
during the months of September to December inclusive shall be accepted in any part of 
Chile. During the remainder of the year, the oranges grown as far as Taltal may be imported. 

(б) In the orchards where these fruits are produced all fruits fallen on the ground 
should be removed twice a week, whether the> are oranges or fruits of any other species 
planted with the orange trees up to a distance of 500 metres from the orange grove. The 
mango (Mangtfcra wdira), guava {Pstdtum guaniva), custard apple {4nona squamosa) and 
other fruit trees attacked by the fruit fly {Anasttepha sp ), should be sprayed twice a month, 
during the months from August to December inclusive in order to destroy the adult flies. 
The ground at the foot of the aforesaid trees should also be kept cleared. 

(r 1 The general requirements of sanitary certification necessary for any plant product, 
must be complied with, and 'standard' packing must be adopted. 

(d) On arrival at Chile, consignments shall be inspected by the ' Servicio de Sanidad i 
Vegetal which shall confiscate anv consignment containuig larvae of the fruit fly, or any 
other species.] 

(<) The health certificate of the Ecuador authorities shall comply with the preceding 
conditions 

\2) Avocados [Persea (’fatissmia) maj be imported fioni Ecuador into any part of the 
Chilian territory on the condition that — 

{a) At the time of shipment, the fruits was in a proper npc state. 

(&) In the region where produced, avocado anthracnosa (Phywtospoia pevseae) does 
not exist, or in a region where the cankers produced bv this fungus on the trees h.i\e been 
practically eliminated and where a systematic control is being continued The fruits should 
be free from the lesions caused by the said fungus and not contain caterpillars 

(c) The certificate issued by the health authorities oi Ecuador, shall comply with the 
preceding conditions. 

(^) The Ecuador delegation accepts the condition that for import into Chile, alfalfa 
seed shall not contain a quantity of dodder [Cuiscuta"' exceeding ten grains or seeds of this 
parasite per kg. of alfalfa seed, which statement must appear on the respective sanitary 
certificate. 

(4) Both delegations are in agreement that agricultural progress cannot be advanced 
unless the countries have at their disposal well organized Plant Protection .Services, furnished 
with specialized experts and the requisite material to execute the respectn e studies The 
system of organization should comprise — 

(а) Inspection at the ports in order to prevent the arrival of new plant diseases and 
pests from abroad and comply with the sanitary* requirements oi the countries receiving 
plant products. 

(б) District inspection in order to control diseases existing in the territory 
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(f) Laboratories of Plant Pathology, Agricultural Entomology and experimental fields 
for the study of parasites and their control 

(d) Professorships of Plant Pathology and Agricultural Entomology at least in one 
University, for the training of corresponding experts 

The Governments of the two countries shall come to a reciprocal agreement as to the 
method of carrying out the above-said recommendations. 

(5) Each country must draw up, within the shortest possible time, a complete list of 
plants serving as hosts to pests found in agriculture and a map of its distribution in the 
country 

(6) In every regulation, both the disease or pest and the plant attacked should be 
designated by both the common and scientific name 

(7) Each country shall draw up, as soon as possible, a regulation regarding the 
requirements to which phytotexapeutic products should comply for use in agriculture, and to 
establish or nominate an organization which shall carry out the said regulation 

(8) Any request tending to the modification of a phytosanitarv regulation should be 
presented with complete scientific documentation and expound the reasons for necessitating 
this modification 

(q) Both Governments guarantee to take the necessary measures for pre\enting the 
export of products from infected regions as originating in healthy or treated zones 

(10) Add to Art II of the Commercial Agreement: — ' and the nccessan apparatus 
for its application ' 

(11) Any measure whatsoever of a phvtosanitary regulation character taken in one of 
the two countries shall be duly communicated to the other 

(12) The consular endorsement oi sanitary certificates for .samples 01 consignments 
g having a value inferior to twenty * sucres ' or five hundred Chilian ‘ pesos \ shall be tree oi 

charge (Ibid, pdgs ijji v 1^12) 

United States of America. — By Notice of Quarantine No. 4S (twelfth 
revision) on account of the Japanese beetle (Poptllia japomca) have been quarant¬ 
ined the States of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, effective 
on and after 1 March, 1937. 

Hereafter fruits and vegetables, nursery, ornamental, and green house stock, 
and other plants, and sand, soil, earth, peat, compost, and manure shall not be 
shipped, offered for shipment to a common carrier, received for transportation 
or transported by a common carrier, or carried, transported, moved or allowed 
to be moved from any of said quarantined States or District into or through any 
other State or territory or district of the United States in manner or method 
or under conditions other than those prescribed in the rules and regulations 
(fifteenth revision) supplemental to said Notice of Quarantine. (B. E. P, Q . 
— Q. 48 , [Washington], 1937, 14 pp., 1 map). 

*** Amendment No. 2 to revised rules and regulations supplemental 
to Notice of Quarantine No. 52, on account of the pink boUworm of cotton 
[Peotinophora ( Platyedra) gossypiella], adds the county of Sierra in New Mexico 
and the Texas counties of Crane, Loving, Upton, and Winkler to the lightly 
infested areas. While stock raising is the principal industry in these counties, 
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a small amount of cotton is grown. This is carried into the present adjacent 
regulated areas for ginning. These counties are, therefore, included to autho¬ 
rize the movement of seed to farms and ranches therein for planting and 
feeding purposes. 

This amendment of regulation 3 was approved on 5 April, 1937 and became 
effective on and after 6 April of the same year. (B. E. P. Q. — Q. 52 I Washing¬ 
ton], 1937, 2 pp,). 

France. — By Decree of 18 June, 1937, the system of temporary admis¬ 
sion duty free is extended to petroleum oils, products derived from petroleum 
and residues intended for the preparation of insecticides or fungicides intended 
for export. (Journal official de la Rdpubhque frangcnse, Paris, 22 jum 1937, 
LXIX* ann£e, n° 143, p. 6953). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 22 July, 1937, State assistance in the form of 
subsidies, may only be given to syndicates or federations of syndicates for the 
control of plant diseases and pests, established in conformity with the Daws 
of 25 February, 1927 and 3 June, 1927 [see this Bulletin , 1927, No. 8, pp. 130- 
131] the statutes of which have been approved by the Minister of Agriculture 
and the presidents of which have agreed to comply with the official instructions 
by signing the declaration annexed to this Ministerial Decree. 

These subsidies may only be granted for the following purposes:— 

(j) To facilitate the operation of a recently established association (initial 
subsidy). 

(2) To assist towards the purchase of apparatus foi collective use (subsidy 
for purposes of purchase). 

(3) To contribute towards the expenses inclined m the contiol of certain 
plant pests when control measures are undertaken under the conditions deter¬ 
mined by Daw of 3 June, 1927. 

In no instance whatsoever shall subsidies be granted to more than two 
communal syndicates in the same commune, two cantonal associations in the 
same canton, two district associations in the same district, two departmental 
associations in the same department. (Minist^re de Y Agriculture. Direction de 
l’Agriculturc. Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignements agricole's, Paris, V* septembre 
1937, ann£e 1937, n"' 16-17, P- 37°-37 x )‘ 

India. — By Notification No. F. 116-34-A., dated the 8 April, 1937. [t is 
notified for general information that no charge will be made for the consignments 
of plants intended for export to countries abroad, which are sent to the Govern¬ 
ment Fruit Farm, Mirpurkhas, for inspection and certification provided that all 
incidental charges are borne by the exporters. Consignments may also be made 
available for inspection and certification work at Karachi. The Chief Agricultural 
Officer in Sind is authorised to charge a fee of Rs. 20 for each such consignment. 
(Agriculture and Live-stock in India , Delhi, July, 1937* Vol. VII, Pt. IV, 

P- 545 )* 
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Italy* — The Royal Decree-Law No. 1568 of 8 July, 1937, regulates the 
preparation of and the trade in sugar-beet seed, also from the phytosanitary 
aspect. (Gazzetta Ufftciale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 18 settembre 1937, anno 78°, 
n. 218, pp. 3495-3496). 

*% The Royal Decree No. 1579 of 8 July, 1937, determines the modalities 
of application of the Royal Decree-Law No. 642 of 15 April, 1937 [see this 
Bulletin , 1937, No. 7, p. 156] relative to the control of citrus scale insects. 
Ibid,, Roma, 21 settembre 1937, n. 220, pp. 3511-3512). 

*% By Decree of the Minister of Finance, dated 16 September, 1937, the 
aplication of the exchange duty at the reduced rate of 0.50 lire per cent, is 
extended from 1 October, 1937, to the parasiticides placed on sale under the 
following denominations:— * Verderin f Fluoris \ ' Cruscolina \ * Abruchite \ 
' Baflor \ 4 Nicol' Nicosan ", * Anticuscuta \ sodium arsenite, 4 Ferfor \ and 
' Azurol ' (Ibid., 14 ottobre 1937, n. 240, p. 3800). 

Switzerland. — A Decree of the Federal Council, dated 5 June, 1937, 
establishes the following measures: — 

Art. 1 — All consignments of fresh stone and pomaceous fruits, (customs 
tariff, Nos. 23, 24, a and b), trees, shrubs, and other living plants, not in tubs 01 
pots (customs tariff. Nos. 209 and 2io), parts of plants such as cuttings, seedlings, 
layers, etc (customs tariff ex No. 220) originating in the countries designated in 
Article 3 must be accompanied by a certificate issued by the Phytopathologies 1 
Service of the country of origin. This certificate drawn up or translated into 
German, French or Italian testifies that the consignment is free from the San 
Jose scale [Aspidiotus permciosus] and otheT parasites and diseases. 

The certificates which accompany the consignments of trees, shrubs, other 
living plants or parts of plants should also testify that the said consignment has 
been subjected, in the country of origin, to an efficacious treatment by means 
of hydrocyanic acid gas, provided with stamped seal in order to prevent these 
plants being substituted by others not disinfected. The impression of the seal 
shall be reproduced on the required certificate. 

Art. 2 — In respect of all the merchandise listed in Art. I, the frontier 
control authorities shall determine whether the consignment is free from the 
San Jose scale, other parasites or diseases. Entry is only authorized if the consign¬ 
ment is found to be in a healthy condition. Infected goods shall be refused. 

The Division of Agriculture may authorize exceptions to this rule and order 
disinfection to be carried out at the expense of the holder of the goods* 

Art. 3. — The dispositions of this Decree are applicable to consignments 
originating in the following countries:— 

Europe: Austria, Portugal, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Hungary, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Africa: Union of South Africa. 

America: All the countries of this Continent. 

Asia: China, Irak and Japan. 
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Oceania: The Australian Continent, the Hawaiian Islands and New 
Zealand. 

If circumstances demand, the Department of Public Economy may modify 
the above list. 

Art. 4. — The customs offices of Basle, Buchs, Romanshorn, St. Margrethen, 
Zurich, the free port of Albisrieden, Chiasso, Domodossola, Brigue, Berne, Neu~ 
ch&tel, Eausanne-Entrepdt, and Geneva allow free entry to the consignments 
listed in Article 1. 

In agreement with the customs authoritievS, the Division of Agriculture may 
open further offices for these imports. 

Art. 5. — To cover inspection expenses a tax shall be collected on behalf 
of the Division of Agriculture. 

The unloading of the goods for inspection purposes, reloading the bales, 
opening and repacking of the cases, as well as the assistance required by the 
expert in carrying out his examination, devolve on the holder of the goods. 

Also .subject to the tax are consignments entering in transit, but not conveyed 
directly through Switzerland. When it is established that the merchandise 
shall be re-exported, the Administration may re-imbourse on the request of the 
importer, the surplus of the tax paid, after deduction of the expenses incurred for 
inspection. 

Art. 6. — The experts in charge of the inspection of the goods shall be 
nominated by the Department of Public Economy which shall also determine 
their duties. 

Art. 7. — The above-mentioned dispositions, until further order, are not 
applicable to fruits, trees, shrubs, other living plants arid parts of plants imported 
in county trading and the small scale commerce of the frontier The Department 
of Public Economy is, however, authorized to declare these dispositions applic¬ 
able if circumstances so indicate. In agreement with the customs authorities, 
the Division of Agriculture shall draw up the necessary dispositions in respect 
of this trade. 

Art. 8. — With the exception of Article r, paragraph r, the present Decree 
comes into force on 1 July, 1937. This abrogates the Decree of the Federal 
Council of 28 April, 1928, relative to the impoit of fresh fruit of American and 
Australian origin, and that of 25 October, iq32, relative to the import of 
fresh fruits, trees, shrubs and other living plants originating from Austria and 
Hungary. 

Article I, paragraph 1, relative to the certificates which accompany the 
consignments, comes into force on 1 September, 1937 * (Rcctteil des Lon federalts, 

Berne, 9 juin 1937, n° 22. p. 610-612). 

Venezuela. — The presence of the cacao witches’ broom disease (Mara- 
smius perniciosus) having been verified in Sucre State and Federal Territory 
Delta Amacuro, by Resolution No. 6 of 15 June, 1037. four officers of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry aie charged to supervise the 
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measures necessary for the effective control of the said disease and preventing 
it from spreading to non-infected zones. (Aviso oficiaL Campatia contra la enfer- 
medad del cacao denominada “ escoba de bruja ”, Caracas, 1937, 1 pig.)* 

By Resolution No. 7 of the same date for preventing the spread of 
the aforesaid disease in the country, transport is prohibited from Sucre State 
and Federal Territory Delta Amacuro to other regions of Venezuela of any 
plant, part of plants, cacao pods and beans, earth, used sacks and also pack¬ 
ing cases which have been utilized for cacao unless accompanied by a special 
certificate from the Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry, testifying 
that they do not originate in infected zones. 

Ships which have transported cacao coming from zones declared infected, 
before leaving for other regions of the country shall be subjected to an effective 
disinfection treatment which will be carried out under the supervision of an 
agent designated for this purpose by the above-mentioned Ministry. (Ibid*). 

By Resolution No. 8 of the same date and for the same purpose as 
Resolution No. 7, it is prohibited:— 

(a) to introduce into the country any plant, fruit, seed or part of the 
cacao plant, whatever its origin; 

(b) to bring into the country. (1) any used sack, also if employed for 
wrapping other products; (2) any packing case or packing material which has 
been previously utilized in cacao estates or for containing cacao; 

(1 c) to introduce soil, irrespective of its place of origin. 

Exception is made in respect of the imports effected by the Ministry for 
research work, and subjected to the requisite precautionary measures. (Ibid.). 
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651, pis LIII-LV. References, p. 05 t. 

lUNf'-Kl, Jedersson Firth V podridao preta do abaeaxi. Rodnguesia, Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro, 1036, anno II, numero especial, pags 329-332. 
i 77 / uhit lopsi s paradoxa l. 

Ravikovitch, S, and Bidxkr, N. The deterioration of grape-vines in saline soils. 
The Empire fourna 1 of Experimental Agriculture, London, 1937, Vol V, No. 19, 
pp. 197-203, pis 6 7. References, p. 203. 

Raw ttscher, Felix Sobre picadas dos Aphidcos. Rodnguesia , Rio de Janeiro, 
1936, anno II, numero especial, pags. 117-118. 

REINKINO, Otto A. Isolations made from heart rot of banana in Honduras. Phy¬ 
topathology, Lancaster, Pa. 1937, Vol. 27, No. 8, pp. 853-854. Literature cited, 
P 

' Pusanum moniUjorme\ 

Richter, H Blatt-, Stengel- und Hulsenfieckcn an Lupincn. Nachnclitenblatt fur 
den Deutschen Pftanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1937, *7* Jahrg.. Nr. 10, S. 77-80, 
Abb r-9 Schriftennachweis, S. 80. 

\Macvosponum saremaeforme (>) and Ceratophorum setosum on Lnpums spp.]. 

Riehm, E Gesetz zum Schutze der landwirtschaftlichen Kulturpflanzen. Die Um * 
schau, Frankfurt a. M. 1937, 4T. Jahrg., Heft 38, S. 863-864. 

[See also this Bulletin, 1937, No. 8. p. 191L 

Roder, K. Phyllosticta cannabis (Kirchner ?) Speg. eine Nebenfruchtform von 
Mycosphaerella cannabis (Winter) n. c. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrankheiten 
(Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1937, 47 - Jahrg., Heft 10, 
S. 526-531, Abb. £-4 Literatumachweis, S. 531. 
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Rueher> “Geo. D. A strain of Altemam citri Ellis and Pierce causing a leaf spot 
of rough lemon in Florida. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 1937, VoJ. 27, 
No- 8 , pp 863-865- fig i* 

Sabtjrova, F. Determination of loose smut infection in wheat by the developing 
ear (Preliminary note) Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1937, Fasc 12, pp' 171- 
* 73 . %»- *-2 

{In Russian, with title also in English. — Ustilago] 

SarkjaKni, J A, Liste II des maladies des plantes cultiv^es et autres de la Gr£ce. 
Annales de Vlnstxtut Phytopathologique Benaki, Kiphissia (Ath&nes), 3936, 
ann6e 2, fasc 1, p. 8-12. 

[Prepared according to the specimens studied at the Benaki Phytopathological 
Institute during the years 1934 and T935 — For the first list, see this Bulletin, 

1936, No 8, p i 881 . 

Sarejanni, J A. La pourriture du collet des Solan£es cultivees et la classification 
du genre Phytophthora Annales de VIn*Htut Phytopathologique Benaki , Ki¬ 
phissia (Atlienes), 1936, ann£e 2, fasc 1, p 35-52 Bibliographic, p 51-52. 
[Phytophthora spp]. 

SarKJANNX, J A t T n parasite nouveau du caroubier Annales de Vlnstitut Phyto¬ 
pathologique Benaki Kiphissia (Athdnes), 1936, ann6e 2, fasc. x, p 53-56. 
Bibliographic, p 56 

( fhplosrhrophoma ( Diptodma ) ceralomae n sp , a secondary parasite of the 
fruits of Ceratoma sihqua. A Latin diagnosis of this species is appended]. 
Sl$tN, Jr , FrancivSco. The development of the giant Surinam toad, Bufo man - 
71 us L The Journal of Agriculture of the University of Puerto Rico, Rfo Pie- 
dras, P R , 1937, Vol XXI, No. 1, pp 77-78, figs 1-3. 

'See the article of G. N. Wolcott this Bulletin , 1937, No 11, p 268] 

Skkvtchencho, M. Litiomyza cicerina Rond and its importance to cultivation 
of Cicet arietinum Plant Protection, Leningrad, 1937, Fasc 12, pp 159-170, 
figs 1-6 [Literature!, pp 169-170 

Tn Russian, with title and summary also in English! 

SIU 3 KRSCHMXDT, Karl. A importancia do metliodo de enxertia cm immunologia 
vegetal Rodngutsia, Rio de Janeiro, 1936, anno II, numero especial, pags 119- 
120. 

SXMMONBS, H W. Fruit fly trapping experiments Agricultural Journal , Suva, Fiji, 

1937 . Vol 8, No 3, pp. 13-14 
[Chaetodacus passiflorae'] 

SlMMONTiS, H W. Fruit fly. Agricultural Journal , Suva, Fiji, 19^7, Vol 8, No 3 
P 23. 

[Chaetodacus] 

SMMONDS, H. W The biological control of the weed Clidemia hirta, commonly 
known in Fiji as the “Curse” Agricultural Journal, Suva, Fiji, 1937, Vol 8, 
No. 3, pp 37-39- References, p 39 

SlMMONDS, H, W. The giant toad Agncultural Journal, Suva, Fiji, t 937 » Vol 8, 
No. 3, pp. 45-46. 

[Bufo mannus J. 

Smith. Clayton O. Crown gall on incense cedar, Libocedrus decurreiis. Phyto¬ 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, No 8, pp 844-849, figs 1-3, Literature 
cited, p, 849. 

[Pseudomonas tumefaciens]. 
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DECENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Snbil, Walter H Three thousand mycological terms Blustmtioua by Henry 
A C Jackson [Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Science Press Pnnting Com¬ 
pany], iq 36, 151 pp , 12 pis (Publication No 2 of the Rhode Island Botanic 
Club, Providence, R I) 

r A volume which may be useful 1 o those who art not expert mycologists or 
who find it difficult to <Usco\er the meanings of many terms m present day 
mycological literature It includes the technical terms used in college courses 
m the morpholog) of the fungi and m m>colog>« In addition, it anus to give 
the special meanings of tech meal and ordinary words or phrase* used parti¬ 
cularly m describing the higher fungi, for the benefit of amateur myco¬ 
logists 

Numerous figures assist m the easier understanding of the technical terms com¬ 
prised m this dictionar> 1 

STAHETv Gerold Notes on Ceroospora leaf spot of bananas (C ercospora mu we) 
Ttopical Agriculture, Trinidad, B W I, 1037 Vol XIV, No 9, pp 257-264 
pis I-VIII References, p 264 

Stapp, C und BucksTrkg W Untersuchungen uber die Beemfiussbarkt it nukro- 
biologisclier Vorg&nge 1m Bodeti durch das T Y nkrautbekampfungsrnittc 1 Na- 
triuincblorat 7 entralblatt fur BakUnologic Parasitenhundt und 1 nfektions- 
hrankhetten , II 4 bt, Jena IQ37 97 Bd Nr 1^3 S 1-33, Abb 1 18 Lite- 
raturverzeichms, h 33 

STEINER, G Observations on the \atn nematode (Rotvlenchus brad\s [Steiner R 
LeHew, 1933]) Filipjev, 1936 JVntopatholoii Lancaster Pa 1937 \ ol 27 
No 8, pp 863-867, fig 1 

STEC 7 NER, G Resistcnzzuchtung bei Kartoffcln I orschungsdienst, Berlin 1937 
Bd 4, Heft 6, S 261-266 Schrifttuin S 266 

Tariakowsky II Sergio La gomosis \ la pudraion parda <ie los citms Holt- 
tin de la Sociedad Agutola del Norte la Sere 11a (Chile), 1937, auo 23 n * 7 
pAgs 138 a 160 

\Pythiacvstis (Phytophthora) ntiophthora 

Ticemans, Km Quelques notes concemant le poudrage des forets Bulletin dt l Ins- 
titut agronomique et dcs Stations de ReJierches de Gemhlou r, Gembloux 1037, 
tome VI, n° 2, p 88-119 Bibliographic, p 107-118 

[With titles and summaries also 111 Flemish German and I nghsh - 
* Kimge nota s over hoschbostuivmg ' Fthche Anmtrkimgen uber V aid- 

best aubung — ' A fev notes on forest dusting ' 

Tompkins C M, and Tucker C M Ph> tophthora rot of lionet dew melon 
Journal of Agricultural Research Washington, I) C, 1937, Vol 34 No 12 
pp 933-044, figs 1-4 Literature cited, p 94f 
^Phytophthora capsici on Cucumis melo var inodonn] 

Trincuieri Giuho Avvenire etonomico deU’lmpero II cotone nemici e malattie 
Gio/nale dt 4 zru,oltura della Domenua, Roma, 1937, uuno XLVI 1 , n 39 
p 327, 3 figg 

| V survey of cotton pests and diseases obser\ ed up-to-date in Africa, stress¬ 
ing the necessity of phvtosanitary research work also in Ethiopia 

Trotter, Alessandro] Contributi alia patologm del noccmolo R Osservatorio 
regionale di Fitopatologia di Portia (Napoh) Serione di Patologia v egetale 
'Laboratory di studio e spermit ntanone) presso la Facolta di Agrana della 
R University di Napoh Ruerche , osservaziom e dwulgaziom fitopatologiche , 
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per la Campania ed tl Mezzogtorno Portici 1937, VI, pp 1 70, figg t-i6 
tav I Bibl'ografia, pp 67-70 

TSee also this Bulletin , 1933, No g p 215 ~ The A describes his research 
work and observations on seed abortion of Corytu* avellana\ 

Trotter, A[lessandro] La lotta dirctta contro le rug g mi del frumento R Osser- 
vatono regional© di Fitopsfctologia di Portia (Napoli) Se/ione di Patologia 
vegetate (Laboratono di studio e sperimcntazione) presso la FacoltA di Agraua 
della R University di Napoli Ricevche osservaziom e dnulgwiom fiiopa*o 
logtche, per la Campania ed il Mezzogtorno Portia 1937 VI pp 103 107 
1 fig Bibliografia, p 107 
[Uredmales] 

Trotter, A[lessandro] I tr xttaniuiti poherulenti contro li puonospora della 
vite R Osservatono regional© di I ltopatologn di Portia (Napoli) Sc/ione 
di Patologia veeetale (Laboratono di studio e spemnenta/ionc) presso la 
Facolt& di Agrana della R University dt Napoli Ruetcfe o sen a unite iuu f - 
gaztom filopaiologtthe per la Cimpama ed il Utuo^urno Portia 1937 \I, 
pp 108 IIO 
[.Plasmopara 1 iticola | 

TROJTTER AdcSsandro 1 La " raaculu/iout acl duello nellc ioghc del tabacco Bol 
letttno lunit > del R Istiluto Spevtmcniale ptr le Coltna tout del lalauhi 
« / eonaidn Angdom Scafati 1937 anno XXXI\ 11 1 pp 31-60 ta\ I VI 
Bibliografia pp 57 30 

(With title and snnnnar\ aKo m Lnghsli The rmgspot disease of tob k to 
leaf — V \mis disease 

Tz\i antvOV, S Baiting as a means for controlling rcncbriomdac injuring cucur 
bits Plant Proto Inn, Leningrad 193*7 1 asc 12 pp 181 iSj 
rin Russian wilh title also m I nglish 

l mtkd Siaiis Difvrimcm of Acricutlrf lmisiox or 1 ottrsT PathoiO f\ 
Hi ri Atr 01 Pj am Ikdt stry, m cooperation with the T orest Products Labor 
aton. Forest Semee Madison Wisconsin List of publications relating to 
fungous defects 111 forest products including decav m tre*s Washington 
1) 1037 ~° PP 

VASur>i\ K Saliai Studies on the root rot disc isc of cotton in the Punjab IV 
The effect of certain factors mfluemmg incidence ot the disease flu Indian 
Journal of Agricultural Snout Delhi T037 Vol \II Pt IV pp 373 587 
figs t \ Rtfcruices p 387 
\Rhiznctoma solam and Rhi« 

Vavilov, N New achie\ements in mst control abroad Plant P dtctnn Lenin 
grad 1937, Fuse 12 pp 3 10 
In Russian, with title m I nglish ( ndah % 
vois I t BISCH <» A altcrac&o da morphologia do fforts pclos T T *iligmiks R >du 
gnesia Rio de Janeiro, 1936, anno II numcro cspecnl purs 3^7 
Waiker, J C Injurv to cabbage h\ lightning Phytopatluhgv Tancsstcr Pa 

1937, Vol 2 7 > Xo PP y()I 1 2 
WARD F S Deterioration of copra caused bv bacteria and moulds lh pm fount 
of Agriculture, Strath Settlements and 1 ederated Malay States* Srnniiftc Senes, 
No 20 pp 93-ioS, 2 pis References p 108 
Warington, Katherine Observations on the effect of mohbdenum on plants with 
Special reference to the Solanaccat I he Annals of Applied biology London 
* 937 , Vol XXIV, No 3, PP T " 8 * P 1 XXX Rcfcrentes P 
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NOTES 


Watson (Hamilton), Marion A Field experiments on the control of aphis-trans¬ 
mitted virus diseases of Hyoscvamus mger The Annals of Applied Biology, 
London, *937* Vol. XXIV, No 3, pp, 557 ** 573 » 1-2 References, p 573. 

Wickkns, G M, Report of the Division of Plant Pathology for year ending De- 
The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, 1937, Vol* XXXIV, 
No p> pp. $89-696. 

Wolcott, George N the giant Surinam toad, Bufo mannus L., is eating 

now in Puerto Rico. The Journal of Agriculture of the University of Puerto Rico, 
Rio Piedras, P. R, 1937, Vol XXI, No 1, pp. 79*81 Literature cited, p 84 
[In this respect, see the article of F Sein, Jr (Bulletin, 1937, No rr, p 265). 
— The introduction of B mannus into Puerto Rico for the control of white 
grubs (Phyllophaga ~ Lachnosterna spp ) was not only an immediate and 
temporally success, but tends, at least so far as the food habits of the toad 
determine it» trend, continually to become more effective and more per¬ 
manent], 

Woeeenweb$E # H. W, unci Hociiapeet,, II Beitr&ge rur Kenntms parasitarer 
und saprop&ytischer Ptlze IV Comotliyriuin und seme Beziehung 7ur Frucht- 
faule ZetHchnft fur Parasitenkunde , Berlin 1937, 9 Bd, 5 Heft, S. 600-637, 
Abb I-III. Schriftennachweis, S 637 
<"See also thi« Bulletin, 1936, No 12, p 288 1 

Worsley, R R EE G The insecticidal properties of some Fast African plants 

III Mundulea suberosa Benth Part 2 Chemical constituents 7 he Annals of 
Applied Biology, London, 1937, Vol XXIV, No 3, pp 631 -(><58 References, 
P ^58 

WORSEEY, R R EE G The insecticidal properties oi some Fast African plants 

IV Mundulea subcrosa Benth Part 3, Variability ot samples Hu Annah 
of Applied Biology, London, 1937, Vol XXIV, No 3, pp 659-664, fig r 
References, p 664 

Zantni, Emilio Polemichetta a sahaguardia della maiscoltura Gwtnah dt Igru 
coltura della Domemca, Roma, 1037, anno XLVII, n 39. p 328 
[Regarding the control of Pyrausta nubilahs and St sauna rretica — See 
the preceding article bv the same author (this Bulk tin, 1937, No ro, p 244) 
and the articles by K Malenotti (this Bulletin, No xi, p 262)1. 

Zubov, M. &pper~organic preparations for controlling Plasmopara \iticola on 
grapes, plant Protection , Leningrad, 1037, Pasc 1Z > PP 
fin ttm&ian, with title also in English! 


NOTES 

International Horticultural Congress. — The next International Horticultural 
Congress will take place at Berlin from 12 to 17 August, 1938. 

I11 the eighth section of this Congress dealing with the control of the pests of 
cultivated plants, the following subject will be discussed — 4 The measures required 
for the prevention of losses due to the use of insecticides harmful to man * 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretano genet ale dellTsUtuto, Dtrettote retponsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 

Brazil: Diseases of Cultivated or Useful Plants, Observed in the State of 
Sfio Paulo t 

In the following list (first part) are given the diseases of cultivated or useful 
plants, studied at the Laboratory of Plant Pathology of the Institute of Biology, 
Sao Paulo, from 1931 to 1936 

The recognition of the parasites and diseases here enumerated I ttr^di 
by the author of the piesent communication and also by Messrs. 
mond Gonsalves, Joao G. Carneiro mid Spencer C. Arruda, assistant# 1 ft tJk 
aforesaid Institute 

Pimuppll 

Ccratostonuila paradoxa (Fr.) Wint. 
Phvlophthoni sp. 

Grot \d\t t t 

Lacospora personata (E. and C.) Ell. 

Artiuioki: 

Ramularta cynarae Sacc. 

A\C)lU )0 PLAR 

Sphaceloma perseae Jcnk. 

Old mm perscae Noack. 

Lollctotnihum gloeosportotdes ^en/.. 
Hendersonia sp. 

Lhplodni naialcnsis Ev. 

Anosttilagmus annahonnu s Corda. 
Pcstalozzui sp. 

Eruptive pustule of the fruit Cause unknown 

Mosaic Virus 0 

Necrosis of the limb Virus ? 

Sooty mold Stomwpdtis sp. 

Leuticellosis of the fruit Physiological cause. 

* Under this and the next heading tlie tommies aie ai ranged m French alphabitied 01 d< 1 
t Communication from Uieofficialconespouchut ot the Institute, Mi Agi silav V BrM\cot in, 
Assistant, Director of Uie Institute of Biology, Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Comment, Sao 
i'uulo, Brazil. 


Mon. 12 Ingl. 
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Oats 


Puccinia graminis avenacHrickss. and Henn* 


Azaeea 


Exobasidium discoideum Ellis. 


Banana 


Beet 


Conlana musae (Zimin.) v. H. 
Helminthosporium iorulosum (Syd.) Ash. 
Mycosphaerella musae Speg. 

Piricularia oryzae Br. and Cav. 
Cladosporium sp. 

J.eptosphaeria musarunt (Sacc.) Berl. 
(ilocospormm musarum C. and M. 
Stachylidium thcobromac Turc. 

A crostalagmas cinnabar inns Corda. 
Fusarium sp. 

Chaetothyrina musarum (Speg.) Theiss. 

A 'tgrospora sp. 

Polyporus sapnrema A. Mdller. 


Ccnospora beticola Sacc. 


Coffee 


Sugar cane 

Mosaic 

Sereh 

vStreak disease 


Roscllinia sp. 

Cercospora coffcicola B. and C. 

Omphalia flavida (Cooke) Manbl. and Rang. 
Collctotruhnm gloensporioides Penz. 
Diplndia natalensis Kv. 

Coniothyrium sp. 

Ramularia goddiana Avcrna-Saeca 


Virus. 

Virus. 

Virus. 

Colletotrichum falcatum Went. 
Leptosphaeria sacchari v. Br. de Haau. 
Cercosporina longipes Butl. 
Cerafostomella paradoxa (Fr.) Wint. 
Melanconium sacchari Massee. 


Carrot 


Rhizoctonia crocorum (Pers.) DC. 
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Cherry 

Chestnut 

Chayote 

Oak 

Cabbage 


CaUJIPEOW ER 


Li mo\, see Uso ( irhi s 


(ercospora cerasella Sacc. 

Corhcium koleroga (Cke) v H 

Lcandna momorduae Rangel 
MvcospJiaeretla cttrulhna (Smith) Gross 

Oidutm querctnnm Thtmi 


Peronospora parasitica (P ) Fr 
Alternana bvassicae (B ) Sacc 
4 herculta (TUI and Mart) Ell. 
Plasmodxophora brassicae Wor 
Pseudomonas campcstns (Pam.) E F S 


Plasmodxophora brassicae Wor 
Pseudomonas campcstns (Pam) E F. S 


4 siO(.hyta ciiri Pen/ 

Etsmoe faiuttti Bitanc and Jenk 


( im s see also Lemon Lime, Tmgeunt, Change «nd Grape frmt 


Psorosis 

Lepiosis 

l'oliocellosis 

Oleoci llosis 
S]>htting of the fruit 


Brown spots of the frmt 


Plntophtlwra spp 
\ inis 

Dm port lu dtri Wolf 
\ irus 

( nlltiotruhum ghxosporundes Pen7 
Pin siological cause 
Pin siological cuk 
Pin siological cause 
S tomiopilhs citn Bitanc 
( apnudntm atu (Berl) Pesm 
(iphaleu)os muoidta Karst 
St ptobasidium albtdutn Pat 
S tpt hpidosaphis Couch 
Ptnuilhum digitatum Saex 
Pot italic ton W^chm 
Oospova iitu-auiantii I err 
Diplodia natahnsis Pa 
Cause unknown 
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Quince 

Cucumber 

Cotton 


Mosaic 

Cryptomfru 

C YCAS 

Dahua 

Date palm 

Maple 

Fig tree 

Indian fig 


Fabraea maculata (L 4 v.) Atk. 
Cercospora malt E. and E. 


Pseudo peronospor a cubensis (B. and C.) Rost. 


Glotnerella gossypii (South.) Edg. 

Verticillium albo-atrum Reink. and Berth. 
Cerotelium desmium (Berk, and Br.) Arth. 
Bacterium malvacerum E. F. S. 

Ascochyta gossypii Syd. 

Cercospora gossypina Cke. 

Ramularia areola Atk. 

Nematospora gossypii Ash. 

Virus. 


Pestalozzia funerea Destn. 

Ilarmodendron cladosporioides Sacc. 

('ercosporu grandissima Rangel. 

(3raphiula phocnicis (Moug.) Poit. 

Peziotrichum saccardianum Rangel. 

Cerotelium fici (Cast.) Arth. 
Phytophthora sp. 

Colletotrichum gloeosporioides Penz. 
MontagnclUx opuntiarum Speg. 


Strawberry 

Mycosphaerella fragariae (Tul.) Dind. 
Dendrophoma obsenrans (E. and E.) And. 


Fuchsia 


Puccinia fuchsiae Syd. and Holw. 
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Gombo 


Guava 


Pomegranate 


(hdmm sp. 

Ascochyta abelmoschi Harter. 


Puccima psidii Wint. 
Colletotnchum gloeosponoiJe s Penz. 


Cercospora pmncae P. Henn. 


French bean 


Lime bean 


Uromyces appcndiculaius (Pers.) Fr. 
Erysiphe polygoni DC. 

Colletotnchum hndemuthiamim (S. and M.) 
B. and C. 

Phaeotsanopsts gnscola Sacc. 

Cenospora canescens E and M. 
Macrophomnaphaseoh (Maub ) Ash 

Ascochyta phaseolorum Saco 


Hortknsia 


Jasmin 


Old mm sp. 

Cenospora hydtangcac K. and K. 
A lfemurui sp. 

Cenobponi sp 


Lettuce 


Sepfona Uictucae Pass. 


Sour Lime Tree, see also Cirni s 

Gloeosponnm Umettnolmn Claus 
( olletotf ultum t>loeosporwidcs Penz 
Fhuwe faii'cetfi Bitanc. and Jenk. 
hi s. australis Bitanc. and Jenk. 
Rotting of the style Unknown cause. 


Rangfur Lime Tree, see also Citki s 

Elsinoc famtiti Bitanc. and Jeuk 


Sweet Lime Tree, sec also Citrus 


Xyloporosis 


Elsinoc australis Bitanc. and Jenk 
Physiological cause. 
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I/GCERNE 


Maize 


Tangerine, see also Citrus 
Zonal chlorosis 


Uromyces striatus Schroet. 
Pseudoplea briosiana Poll. 


Physodcrma zeae-maydis Sliaw. 
Ustilago zeae (Beckm.) Ung. 
Puccinia sorghi Schw. 
Diplodia macrospora Earle. 
Dipl, zeae (Schw.) L£v. 


Ascochyla cilri Penz. 

Virus. 

Corticium salmonicolor B. and Hr 


Satzuma Tangerine, see also Citrus 


Elsinoe fau'ccfii Bitanc. and Jcnk. 

Mango 

Colletotrichum gloeosporioidcs Penz. 
Did him sp. 

Lcptosphaeria sp. 

Cephaleuros my coidea Karst. 

Cassava 

Oidiunt sp. 

Ccrcospora henningsii Allesch. 

Mueberry 

Cylindrosporium mori Berl. 
Bacterium mon Boy. and Lamb. 


Carnation 

Uromyces caryophyllinus (Sch.) Wint. 
Hetcrosponum echinulatum (B.) Cke. 
Alternaria dianthi S. and H. 


Onion 

Bacillus carolovorus Jones 
Colletotrichum circinans (B.) Yogi. 
Macrosporium porri Ellis. 


Bitter orange, see also Citrus 

Elsinoe fawcetti Bitanc. and Jcnk. 

Virus, 

Leptosphaeria bondari Bitanc. and Jenk. 
Ascochyta citri Penz. 

Septoria sp. 


Chlorosis 
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Sweet orange, see also Citrus 

Zonal chlorosis 
Exanthema 

Collapse of the mesophyll 
Wileow 

Grapefruit, see also Citrus 
Zonal chlorosis 


Corticium salmonicolor B. and Br. 

Virus. 

Physiological cause. 

Leptosphaeria bandari Bitanc. and Jenk. 
Ascochyta citri Penz, 

Mycosphaerella loefgrem Noack. 

Physiological causes 

Elsinoe australis Bitanc. and Jenk. 

Cercospora salicina Ell. and Kv. 


Elsinoe fawcetti Bitanc. and Jenk. 

Virus. 

Leptosphaeria bondari Bitanc. and Jenk. 
Cercospora aurantii Heald and Wolf. 


Eritrea: Locusts * 

No locusts were reported in the Colony during the month of September, 1^37. 


The Netherlands: Organization of the Control of the Colorado Potato 

Beetle, Leptinotarsa decemlineata f 

As an invasion of the Netherlands by the Colorado beetle from Belgium was 
considered probable, a Service was organized for the purpose of giving all informa¬ 
tion on the life history of the insect and relative control measures, especially in 
the southern provinces* Limburg, North Brabant, and Zealand. This organi¬ 
zation is under the direction of Mr. K. Ourust, Cluel Technical Officer of the 
district, assisted by all the officers of the Phvtopathological Service of the 
provinces. 

A general distribution has been made of colored plates on which arc attached 
life-size models of the larva and the adult, as well as pamphlets also containing 
illustrations in colour. The plates and pamphlets have been sent to all staff 
members of the Services of agricultural information, agricultural and horticultural 
education, and also primary and secondary schools. 


* Communication from Di. I.uigi M. Bologna, Acting Chief of the Agricultural Bureau of Ui- 
tica, Asmara, transmitted to the Institute by the Government of the Colony. 

t Communication from the State Phytopathologicol Service, Wageuiugen, official correspondent 
of the Institute. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS 


The beetle is studied in all the schools, and as far as possible, the collection 
of the insect Jias been organized by utilizing the services of school children. 

Detailed information has been given to all farmers and horticulturists and 
also to policemen and gendarmes. 

During the winter, the problem of the Colorado beetle was of primary im¬ 
portance at all farmers* and horticulturists* meetings. 

In 1937, the presence of the Colorado beetle was reported in three localities: 
Castenray, Baarlo and Bakel. These three foci are situated near the Belgian 
frontier, to the south-west of the Netherlands. 

Each of these foci was caused by one adult. The foci were treated in accor¬ 
dance with the regulations established by the International Committee for the 
control of the Colorado beetle, and were completely destroyed. The larvae and 
adults were collected and destroyed. Plants growing in contaminated zones were 
destroyed and the soil sieved in order to remove all larvae, pupae and adults; the 
soil was subsequently sprayed with petroleum and benzine. All potato fields 
in the vicinity were repeatedly treated with lead arsenate. 


Italian Somaliland: Recent Observations * 

Observations made during the month of August, 1937. 

Bananas. — Attacks by nematodes causing root rot more extensive than 
in July. Attacks by Aspidiotus destructor less severe. Considerable damage 
caused by different cryptogams (chiefly Gloeosporium) to bananas during transport 
to Italy. 

Cotton. — Reddening and curling due to physiological phenomena chiefly 
in consequence of strong winds. The capsules are beginning to open, many of 
which show signs of having been attacked by different moths mainly Platvedra 
and Diparopsis. 

Numerous seeds are attacked by Dysdercus and Oxycaremts. 

Maize. — Serious damage to kernels caused by various beetles (Curctt- 
lionidac and Nitidulidae)\ considerable damage also effected by birds. 

Groundnut. — Very considerable damage brought about by Cercospora 
personata resulting in a loss of 70 per cent, in yield. 

Castor oil plant. — With the opening of the racemes the first caterpillars 
of Argiroploce walbergiana were found. 

Sesame. — Occasional attacks of Antigastra catalaunalis . 


* Communication from Dr. Ferrantk Paverj-Fontana, Acting Chief of the Agricultural Bureau 
of Italian Somaliland, Mogadiscio. 
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LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Argentine Republic, — By Decree No 108.835 of 21 June, 1937, the 
' Itistituto de Investigaciones sobre la Langosta ' is established, which Institute 
shall be under the control of the ‘ Direccion de vSanidad Vegetal' of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, and shall deal with all questions regarding the scientific study 
of the biology of the South American locust (Schntoc erca paranensis), control 
measures and possible industrial utilization. 

The duties of the Institute will consist in*— 

(a) Drawing up the programme of research work and operations to be 
executed each year. 

(b) Cooperating with national and provincial organizations and private 
associations engaged in similar work, for the realization of studies and research 
connected with its scientific activities. 

(c) Preparing, with the approval of the Ministry of Agriculture, the reports 
and proposals to be presented at the international meetings, assisting towards the 
execution of the resolutions ratified and approved by the National Government. 

(d) Corresponding with similar organizations abroad, exchanging data 
and information on different studies and research work, and proposing periodically 
to the Ministry of Agriculture the publication of information received, prepared 
or compiled. 

(e) Presenting the Ministry of Agriculture each year with a memorandum 
giving details on the research work and operations carried out. 

The aforesaid Institute shall be established at the Jose C. Paz Plant Quar¬ 
antine Station, and the sum of forty thousand * pesos ' is assigned towards its 
installation and organization. (Boletin 0 final de la RepiMica Argentina, Buenos 
Ahes, 23 de septiembre de 1937, ano XLV, num. 12.959, p&gs. 11717-11718). 

Colombia. — By Decree No. 893 of 29 April, 1937, the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Commerce may refuse permission for the import of planting material 
authorized by Article 6 of Decree No. 1128 of 30 June, 1931 [see this Bulletin , 
1931, No 11, p. 207], when, in the opinion of the Chief of the 1 Sanidad Ve¬ 
getal ' of the Department of Agriculture, import or transit in certain regions 
is considered inadvisable owing to the condition of the material and the possibil¬ 
ity of danger being caused to existing crops. (Diano Oficial, Bogota, 10 de 
julio de 1937, ano LXX1II, n&m. 23525, p&g. 70). 

United States of America. — Amendment No. 1 to the rules and regu¬ 
lations (fifteenth revision) supplemental to Notice of Quarantine No. 48, on 
account of the Japanese beetle [Popillia japonic a], provides revision of regula¬ 
tions 5 and 10 concerning restrictions on the movement of fruits and vege- 
tables, and general conditions governing inspection and issuance of certificates 
and permits, respectively. 

The said amendement was approved and became effective on and after 
10 May, 1937. {B. E . P. Q . — (?. 4 [Washington], 1937* 3 PP-)- 


♦ Mon . 12 Ingl. 
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Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 7 July, 1937, the Provincial Syndicate 
of Fruit Cultivation at Forll, is commissioned with the organization and super¬ 
vision of the control measures to be applied to the oriental fruit moth ( Cydia 
[Laspeyresia] molesta) and to be carried out at the expense of the holders of peach 
orchards in the communes of the Forll Province. 

The aforesaid Syndicate is also charged with the execution of the control 
measures at the expense of those persons not complying with the regulations or 
delaying in carrying out the operations. (Bplletino ufftciale del Ministero dell' Agri- 
coltura e delle Foreste , Roma, 16 agosto 1937, anno IX, n. 16, pp. 1369-1370). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 19 July, 1937, in the province of Trieste the 
control of the oriental fruit moth (C. \L .] molesta) is rendered compulsory, this 
control to be carried out chiefly by collecting the infested shoots, the butts re¬ 
maining after pruning and fruits, and by means of other methods which will be 
indicated by the Royal Phytopathogieal Observatories. 

The Royal Phytopathological Observatory, Trieste, will indicate the tech¬ 
nical methods to be followed in the execution of control measures and will super¬ 
intend their application, assisted in this respect by the provincial Commissioner 
for plant diseases. 

The Provincial Syndicate of Fruit Cultivation, Trieste is charged with the 
organization and supervision of the control measures to be carried out at the 
expense of the holders of peach orchards in the communes of the province of 
Trieste. This same Syndicate is also commissioned with the execution of control 
measures at the expense of those persons not complying with the regulations or 
delaying in carrying out the operations. (Ifnd., pp. 1370-1372). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 20 July, 1937, the territories of the communes 
of Montevarchi and Bucine, Arezzo Province, have been declaied infested with 
grape phylloxera. (Ibid., p. 1372). 

By Ministerial Decree of 26 July, 1937, the territory of the commune 
of Vallo di Lucania, Province of Salerno, has been declared infested with grape 
phylloxera. (Ibid.). 

#% By Ministerial Decree of 30 September, 1937, the import of citrus 
plants into the province of Palermo is prohibited. 

However, import is authorized into the said province of citrus plants pur¬ 
chased, through the intermediary of the Provincial Syndicate for citrus ctiltiva 
tion in Palermo, from nurseries situated in other provinces of Sicily and recognized 
as being free from ' mal seccp' disease j Deulerophoma tracheiphila ]. (Gazzetfa Uffi- 
ciale del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 5 novembre 1937, anno 78°, n. 256, pp. 3999-4000). 

Kenya (Colony and Protectorate of). — By Government Notice No. 356 
of 16 April, 1937, the importation into the Colony of any rooting medium for 
plants which consists either wholly or in part of soil, whether or not it is attached 
to any plant, is prohibited. ( Supplement to the Official Gazette . Proclamations , 
Rules and Regulations (No. 15). Supplement No. 17, Nairobi, April 27, 1937, 
Vol. XXXIX, No. 19, p, 145). 
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Southern Rhodesia (Colony of). — The Act No. 5, 1937, promulgated 
on 9 April, 1937 provides for the prevention of the spread of cotton pests by 
prohibiting the practices of ratooning cotton plants and of allowing cotton plants 
to remain in the ground from one growing season to another. 

This Act may be cited for all purposes as the ' Cotton Pest Prevention 
Act, 1937 (Colony of Southern Rhodesia Governement Gazette , Salisbury, April 9, 
1937. Vol. XV, No. 14, pp, 1-2). 

Uruguay. — By Decree No. 960/937 of 26 July, 1937, the regulations rela¬ 
tive to the sanitary condition of fruits are modified and the following parasites 
are declared pests to national agriculture: - Laspevresia molesta, Aspidiotus 
hedercp , Mesolecanium deltac, Lecanium perinflalutn , Aleurothrixus floccosus, Mar - 
garodes vitium , Sporotrichum citri , Phytophthora parasitica, Ascospora beijerinckii, 
Exoascus deformans , Plasmopara viticola, Gloeosporium ampelophagum, Venturia 
pirina , F. inaequalis and Ununula nccator. 

The circulation, transit and trade within national teiritorv of plants, fruits 
or green parts of plants infested with one of the aforesaid * pests to agriculture \ 
are prohibited. 

This measure shall be enforced immediately for all citrus and pomaceous 
fruits and shall be extended to other fruit species by resolution of the Ministry of 
Animal Husbandry and Agriculture, by request of the Department of Agronomy. 

Kvery consignment of fresh fruit transported from the production centres 
to markets within republican territory, must be accompanied by a health certi¬ 
ficate authorizing transport and issued by the competent authorities. 

Orchards where the presence of the above-mentioned pests is reported, shall 
be declared ‘ isolated \ 

This system of isolation shall be strictly applied beginning from 1 July, 1939. 

From the date of this Decree up to r July, 1939, orchards where the 
piesence of these pests is rex>orted, the fruit may only be placed on sale if 
complying with the following regulations.— up to 1 July, 1938, when it is esti¬ 
mated that 50 % of the fruits produced are free from disease; up to 1 Julv, 1939, 
when it is estimated that 70 % of the fruits pioduced are free from disease. From 
I July, 1939, onwards only a maximum of 5 % diseased fruit will be allowed. 

I11 orchards declared * isolated \ no fruit may be taken outside the estate, 
and the Department of Agronomy shall be pleased to answer any inquiries on 
the said estate, or shall issue publications if considered necessary. (Diario Oficial 
de la Repiibltca Oriental del Uruguay, Montevideo, xo de agosto de 1937, tomo 128, 
mini. 9285, pags. 262-A y 263-A). 

Yugoslavia. — A Notification of the Minister of Agriculture, dated 28 
January, 1937, gives a list of the countries considered for 1937 as being contamin¬ 
ated by potato wart disease (Synchytrium cndohioiuion), the Colorado beetle 
(Leptinotarsa deccmlincata ), the potato moth (Phthonmaea opcrculella) and the 
San Jos 6 scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus). (Deutsches Handel-Archiv f Berlin, 15* 
Juli 1937, 91 Jahrg., S. 2492). 
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D. cue urbitac], 

Frappa, Qlaude], Les plantes a rotenone Cknivemcuient general dc Madagascar 
et Dependanees. Bulletin Economic]ue, Tananarive, 1037, n °uv. ser , u° 9, p 61-71, 
Bibliographie, p. 70-71 

Frapp A, Qlaudej. Le sphinx des feuillos du cateier a Madagascar. Gouvemenient 
general de Madagascar et Dependanees Bulletin F'conotnuftie , Tananarive, 
1937, eouv. s£r., n° 9, p. 72-74. Bibliographie, p. 74. 
f Cephonodes hylas ], 

Frappa, Cljaude]. Le spliinx des feuilles du cafeier a Madagascar. Revue dc Pa - 
thologie vfgttak et d*Eniomologie agruole de France, Paris, 1937, tome XXIV, 
n«* 3-4, p. 318-323. Bibliographie, p. 323. 

[Cephonodes hylas}. 

Fron, G. Nouvelles observations sur la maladie du pietin des c(5r6ales (campagiie 
1937). Comptes rendus hehdomadaires des stances de r Academic d Agriculture 
de France , Paris 1937, tome XXIII, n" 25, p. 79^00, 1 fig. 

[Cercosporella herpotrichoides}. 
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GABOtro, Lfuigi]. La campagna peronosporica di quest’anno. XI Coliivatare e Gior - 
wate Vinicolo Italicmo , Casale Monf., 1937, oano 830 e 630, n* 19, pp. 381-383, 
[Plasmopara wticola ]. 

- Gadj>, C. H. Compost and disease. The Tea Quarterly , St. Coombs, Talawakelle, 
1937, Vol. X, Ft. II, pp. 93-100. References, p. 100. 

GKRBAiyDi, Costanzo. Ricerclie ed opinioui sulla soluzione del problema della moria 
deirolmo. La Romagna A gncola e Zootecnica , Ravenna, 1937, anno XXXI, 
n, 20, pp. 2-3. 

| After having .summarized the results obtained in recent experimental work 
in Italy on the elm disease {Graphium ulrm ), the A. points out the advantages 
of artificial props (especially cement poles) as supports for the grape vine, in 
substitution of elm trees, which have died as a result of the disease; 
such artificial props have only one serious disadvantage, and that is, their 
cost]. 

Oral, aro v, M. Factors determining injuriousness of the soil pests and their signific¬ 
ance for the cultivation of the rubber-bearing plants. Plant Protection, Lenin¬ 
grad, 1937, No ’ I 3» PP- 4 1 ~53- I Literature], pp. 5*~5 2 - 

fin Russian, with title and summary also in KngJish — Agrioles sputatar , A . 
gurgistanus, Selatosonius lotus, Opalrum sub u locum, Omophlus spp , Pod onto 
daghestanica , A msophci austrtaut, A. segetum> Pen tod on idiota, Amphnnallus 
solstitiahs injurious to Taraxaium kok-saghyz and Siorzonera tau~saghyz\ 
Ghtt„arov, M. S. Root aphids and ants affecting rubber producing plants. Bul¬ 
letin of Entomological Research , lyondou, 1937, Vol 28, Pt. 3, pp 479-482, 
fig. 1. References, p 482 

Gicantk, Rfoberto], Riccrclie istologiche sullc omeoplasie crestiformi (enations) ddle 
foglie di vite affette da racliitismo. Bullettmo della R. Stazione di Patologia ve¬ 
getate, Roma, 1937, anno XVII, n. ser., n. 2, pp 169-192, figg. 1-14, tav IV. 
Bibliografia, pp. 190-191. 

GoipAnicii, G[abriele] Notizie su una nialattia della vite ])oco conovsciuta Ren- 
diconti ddla R. Accadenna Nazumole del lined, Classe di Scienze fisiche, mate- 
matiche e natural!, Roma, 1937, vol. XXVI, ser. 6*, 2°sem.,fasc. 3-4, pp. 107- 
112, figg. 1-3. 

t Phomopsis inticola (Redd.) G Goid. 11. comb, near Trieste) 

Gotdanich, Gabriele. Sulle specie di “ Altcrnaria ” che producono il " iierume ” 
del cavolfiore in Italia. Bolleitmo della R. Stazione di Patologia vc get ale, Roma, 
1937, anno XVII, n ser., 11. 2, pp. 193-200, fig. 1. 

[ Alternana bvassicae (Derk ) Bolle and /i. circmans (Berk, et Curt) Bollej. 
GojjoAnich, Gabriele. I piu reeenti risultati degli studi e i nuovi indirizzi delle ricerclie 
sulla grafiosi delPolmo in Italia e alVestero. Bullettino della R. Stazione di Pato¬ 
logia vegetate , Roma, T937, anno XVII, n. ser., 11. 2, pp. 206-224. 

| Graphium ulmi ]. 

G6mez~Menor [O.], Juan Instrucciones para reprimir la enfermedad “ Panama ” 
en las pldtauos, guineos y rulos. Re vista de AgrituUura , Ciudad Trujillo, 
Republiea Dominicana, 1937, vol. XXVIII, ntim. 93, p&g. 276. 

[Fusanum cubense). 

GAmez-Mknor O., Juan. Instrucciones gcnerales para combatir las principales 
plagas de orugos (gusanos) que atacan al arroz y la yuca. Revista de Agri 
cultura , Ciudad Trujillo, Republiea Dominicana, 1937, vol. XXVIII, ntim. 94, 
pdg. 366. 

[Laphygma frugiperda , Dilophonota ello ]. 
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Goodwin, W., Pizbr, N. H., Salmon, E. S. ( and Ware W. M. The control of 
apple scab: Allington Pippin and Newton Wonder, 1936. The Journal of the 
South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, 1037, No. 40. pp. 9-17. 
f Venturia inaequalis}. 

Green, E. L., and (Rjldsworthy, M. C. The copper content of residues from 
sprays containing adjuvants. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa f T937, Vol 27, 
No. 10, pp. 957-970. Literature cited, p. <170. 

Grek;, J. L. The use of chemicals for the eradication of lalang grass. The Malayan 
Agricultural Journal > Kuala Lumpur, 1937, Vol. XXV, No o, pp. 363-369, 
1 pi. Bibliography, p. 369. 

' Imperata arundt nacea j. 

Orivanov, K. Oil the number of generations of Euxoa segetum Sohiff. in the south¬ 
ern wooded-steppe of the Ukraine Plant Protection , Leningrad, 1037, No 13, 
PP* 5 <>- 59 * [Literature], p. 59, 

In Russian, with title also in English’ 

Grodsinsky, Le6n. Manifestacion foliar del Ustilago tritici Rcoista Argentina de 
Agtonomia , Buenos Aires, 1937, tomo 4, n° 1, p&gs. 71 y 72, 1 fig. 

Guerrero y Carvajal, Fco Enfermedades que atacan al tabaco Pevista de 
Agricultural, Ciudad Trujillo, Republica Pominieana, 1037, vol. XXVIII, 
num. 94, p&gs 320 y 321. 

Bacterium s olanacearum , Fu*anum sp., Phyiophthora sp., mosaic, etc.]. 

Gusskv, V Contribution to the ethology of bark-borers on the Caucasian Black 
Sea coast. Plant Protect 1 on, Leningrad, 1937, No. 13, pp. 00-68, 

In Russian, with title and summary also in English - Stolyhdae* 

Gutierrez, Ilermitiio P. Sunrhillo oflordesapo {Wedtha glam a Hoffm ). A vales 
dt la s one dad Rural Argentina, Buenos Aires, 1037, aho LXXI, vol LXXT, 
nV 7, pAgs. 517 a 5 m, 3 figs. 

A weed j 

Hargreaves, K Some insects and their food-plants in Sierra Leone. Bulletin of 
Entomological Research, London, 3937, Vol 28, Ft. 3. pp. 505 320. 

Hareanp, Sydney Cross. A note on two larval parasites of the sugar-cane moth- 
borer in S&o Paulo, Brazil. Sc mill pc Agruiiltiuc , Trinidad, B. \V. I, 1037, 
Vol XIV, No to, p 280. . 

Metagorustylnm nunenst and Paratherc ta brasilnnw* as parasite.- of Diatuica . 

Harris, \V. Victor. Annotated list of insects injurious to native ford crops in 
Tanganyika. Bull* tin of Ento*n >logu a 1 Reseat* h, London, 1937* Vol. 2 Pt. 3, 
pp. 4H3-488. 

Hkxprickx, Fred-L. Sur lantagonismc exist ant outre une baeterie et 1’agent 
jyphtosUnna ulmi (Schwarz) Xamifeldt, de la inuladie de 1 ornu \ ,r tnui: s sp.) 
Comptes rendus de<* seances de la Sotieie dt Biologic it dt ot s fihales et nsso- 
rn'es, Paris, 1937, tome CXXVI, n° 24, p. oo-roo. 

[The bacterium in question resembles Pseudomonas hgnnola 

Henson, Lawrence, and Waeekau, W. 1 ). Sclerotmm bataticola Taubcnhaus, a 
common pathogen of red clover roots in Kentucky. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Pa , 1937, Vol, 2j, No. 9, pp. 913-91&, iigs. 1 2 Literature cited, pp* 017- 
918. 

Hiu„ C. C., and Emery, V. T. The biology of Platvgaster liorrickii, a parasite of 
the hessian fiv. Journal of Agricultural Research . \\ ashington, D C., 1937 # 
Vol. 55, No. 3, pp. 199-213, figs. 1-ii. Literature cited, p 213 
[Platygaster herrichii, a parasite of Phytophaga destructor . 
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Hodson, W. IE. H. On the synonymy and biology of the strawberry aphis, Capi~ 
tophorus fragariae , Tlieo. (1912). Bulletin of Entomological Research , J^ondon, 
1937, Vol. 28, Pt. 3, pp. 409-416, pis. X-XI, References, p. 416. 
IIOROVITZ, S. Resistencia del maiz « amargo » al ataque por la langosta. Revista 
Argentina de Agronomia , Buenos Aires, 1037, toiuo 4, n? t, pdgs. 27 a 38, 
figs. 1-6. 

James, H. C. Sex ratios and the status of the male in Pseudococcinae (Hem. 
Coccidae). Bulletin of Entomological Research, I^ondon, 1937, Vol. 28, Pt. 3, 
pp. 429-461. References, p. 461, 

Jannone, Giuseppe. lmportanza delForgano copulatore niaschile nella speciografia 
del gen. Calliptamus Serv. e ridescrizione del C. ohbaevsis Kheil (Orth. 
Acrid idae) dell'Africa settentrionale. Ann ah del Mitseo Civic 0 di Stona Nalu- 
rale di Gcnoia, (renova, 1937, vol. BIX, pp 479-493, figg. 1 -V. Bibliografia. 
pp. 492-493. 

Jary, S. G. Tests of insecticides against Anthonomus ruin (Herbst). The Journal 
of the South-Eastern Agricultural College , Wye. Kent, 1937, No. 40, pp. 134* 
147. References, p. 147. 

Jary, S. G., and Austin, M. 1 ). ,f Meta-fuel ” and slug control. 1 he Journal of thi 
South-Eastern Agricultural College , Wye, Kent, 1937, No. 40, pp. 183-186. 
Reference 

Jary, S, G., Martin, J. T., and TaTTKKSMEEIj, F. The artificial drying oi py 
rethrum flowers The journal of the South-Eastern Agricultural Collide, Wye 
Kent, 1937, No. 40, pp. 108-114, 1 fig References, p. 114 
Jary, vS. G., and STAPLE Y, J H. Investigations on the insect and allied pests 
of cultivated mushrooms - IX The Journal of the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College , Wye, Kent, 1937, No. 40, pp. 110-129, figs 1-5. References, p. 124. 

J Tyroglvphui dmndiatus (long?or) ] 

Johnson, Janies, and Hoogan, Jsme A. The inactivation of the ordinary tobacco- 
mosaic virus by microorganisms. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa, 10*7, Vol. 27, 
No. jo, pp. 1014-1027, fig. 1. Literature cited, p. 1027. 

Johnston, John R. Los hongos “royas” en Guatemala Revista Agitiola, Gua¬ 
temala, 1937, vol. XIV, mini. 9, pdgs. 473 a 478 

r Puccini a nibigo-vera, Crotnyces phauolorum, l\ stnatus, T ranzsiheha punctata; 
Phragm idi nm disci flora in''. 

Kalinenko, V. (). Immunity shifts in hoh-saghy? in oitio Phytopathologischc 
Zeiischnft, Berlin 1037, Bd. X, Ileft 3, S. 332-337, Pig. 1-5. List of references, 
S. 337 - 

17 araxacum kok-saghyz |. 

Katznelson, II. Bacteriophage in relation to plant diseases. The Botanical Review, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 3, No. io, pp. 499-521. Bibliography, pp. 518-521. 
Kent, G. C. Some physical, chemical, and biological projierties of a specific bac¬ 
teriophage of Pseudomonas tumefaciens. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1937, 
Vol. 27, No. 9, pp 871-902. Literature cited, pp. 900-902. 

Kienholz, J. R. Isolating single sj>ores without special equipment. Phytopathol¬ 
ogy, Lancaster, Pa., 1937, Vol. 27, No. 9, pp. 950-951, fig. J. 

Koidsumi, Kiyoaki. I Experimental studies on the influence of low temperatures 
uj>on the development of fruit-flies (8th Report). On the fatal action of low 
temperatures upon the pupae of Chaetodacus ferrugineus var. dorsalis Hendel. 
Journal of the Society of Tropical Agriculture , Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 
1937, Vol. IX, No. r, pp. 54-59. 

[In Japanese, with title also in English j. 
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Koxrsumi, Kiyoaki. Experimental studies on the influence of low temjieratures 
upon the development of fruit-flies (9th Report). On the acclimation to low 
temperatures in the melon-fly pupae. Journal of the Society of Tropical Agri¬ 
culture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 1937, Vol. IX, No. 2, pp. 236-240. 

|In Japanese, with title also in English]. 

Kohler, E. Ueber eine ausserst labile Liuie des X - Mosaikvirus der Karloff el. 

Phyiopathologische Zeitschnft, Berlin 1937, Bd. X, Heft 5, S. 467-479, Abb, j-l. 
Leach, J. G., Orr, L. W., and Christensen, Clyde. Further studies on the 
interrelationship of insects and fungi in the deterioration of felled Norway 
pine logs. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D, C., 1937, Vol. 55, 
No. 2, pp. 129-140, figs. 1-8. 

> Pemophora gigantea, Monochanius soutellntu*, M notatus, l hry sobol hr is dev 
tipes, Chalcophora virgimensis oil Pinus resmosa j . 

Lkitzkk, Betmo. Infektionsversuclie mil Haferflugbrand - Sporen - Gemiseben. 
Phytopathology he Zeitschnft, Berlin 1937, Bd X, Heft 5, S 304-553, Abb 1-4. 
Sehriftenverzeichnis, S. 553. 

Ahtilago avenae}. 

Lewis, Esther A. Some fungous diseases of Clarkia elegans. Phytopathology , Lan- 
caster, Pa , 1937, Vol. 27, No. 9, pp. <>51-953 
Lin, Shill-Cheng. An experimental study on the controlling of pear rust (Gymnospo- 
rangium IJaraeanum Svd ) by spraying different fungicides. Entomology <S 
Phytopathology , Hangchow, Chekiang, China, 1937, Vol. V, No. 19, pp 391-390 
In Chinese, with title also in English' 

Macula, Tulio Algunas indicaciones sobre modalidadcs \ niediosde luclia contra 
el " gusano del duraznero *' (Laspevresia motesta, Busck) Bold tv dc Agruultura 
v (uinadiria, Cordoba, 1937, ano XIII, mayo-junio de 1 <>37, p<igs. 20 a 31, 1 iig. 
M \<«KRSTE1N, Vincenz. Verzweigung der Weidenniten (lurch Insektenbefall Du 
A ran he Pf/arr.e, Dresden 1937, 1 1- Jahrir., Ileft 9 S. 150-152, Abb. 1-4. 
harms chlorana , Rhabdophaga rosaua 

M \lenoTT 1, littore. Osservazioni sulle schinsure della piralide del mais Oiomah 
di Agncoltura della Domentca, Roma, 1937, annoXLVII.n 43, p-365,figg 13. 
Pyruusta nubilahs - 

Mamku Calving, Ev a. Heterodera marioni ospitc di Lavandula vera. Lai osta 
Az~urra Agruola J 7 love ale, Sanremo, 1937. anno XVII, 11 jo , pp. 22; 228 
Mamlli Cvlvino, Eva. Diffusione della Pueemia Antirrliiui in Itaha. Ja to>ta 
A Aitrta Agruola Flore ale, Sanremo, 1937, anno XVII, u 10, pp. 228 23c, 2 ligg 
Mamkli Calving, Eva. II i>erieolo dell'invasione della Doryphora dclle palate 
1 m Costa Arzurra Agricola Floveale , Sanremo, 19^7, anno XVII, 11. io, pp 231- 

-Mb 1 fig 

l~t ptinotarsa deccmhrit at a 1 

Mankval, Willis E. A list of Missouri fungi with special reference to plant patho¬ 
gens and wood-destroying species. I he Cvnnsitv of Missouri Studies, Co 
luuibia, Missouri, 1937, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp 1-15° Bibliography, pp. 120-150 
Manil, Paul, et Gratia, Andre. Transmission du virus de la mosaique du tabae 
a rOrobauclie, plante parasite depourvue dv chlorophylle ( ompte vt ndu ^ 
des seances de la Sonde de Biologic et de scs filiates </ a sautes Paris. J937, 
tome CXXVI, n° 24, p. O7-O9. 

Marshall, Guy A. K. New injurious Cureulionidae (Col ). Bullet 1 v of Entojuo 
logical Research, London, 1957, Vol. 28, Ft. 3, pp 4 °/“ 477 * bg. i, pi XII 
iBlosyrus ipomoeae n. sp. on sweet potatoes (South Rhodesia), 1 vale mop s 
cuthbertsom n. gen. et n. sp. on tobacco, covvpea and sunn lump (S Rhodesia) 
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Naupactus bondari n. sp. on cacao (Brazil); Eremnut angustirostris n. sp. on maize 
(Orange Free State); E angustirostns articolhs n. subsp. (Transvaal); Prome- 
copsis canavaltae n. sp. on Canavaha enstformts and Erythrina (Brazil). Brachy- 
cerus cttnperda n. sp. on citrus (Natal), Amorphoidea pectoral is n. sp. on cotton 
(Java), Conotrachelus luamae n. sp*. on Ltcama rigida (Brazil); Catagmatus 
clematidis n, sp. on Clematis (Sumatra); Qcladms dianthi n. sp, on carnations 
(Union of South Africa). Thcgilts theobnmiae n. sp. on cacao (Brasil). — Descrip¬ 
tion in English 1. 

MA.SSKE, A M An Kriophyid mite injurious to tomato. Bulletin of Entomological 
Research , London, 1937, ^ r o1. 28, Pt. 3, p. 403. 

[Phyllocoptes lycopersid 11 sp. in Queensland and New Zealand. — Description 
in English]. 

MaTkovsky, S New achievements in the control of Bruchus pisorum L. Plant 
Protection , Leningrad, 1937, No. 13, pp 83-86. 
fin Russian, with title also in English 1. 

MaTSUmoto, Takashi, and Okabk, Norip. Bacteriophage in relation to Bacterium 
solanaeearum. II. Further studies on the pliage and antiphagic serum, journal 
of the Society of 7 rapical Agriculture, Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 1937, Vol IX, 
No. 2, pp. 205-213, Literature cited, p. 213 

McLean. Ruth, Wolf, Frederick A., Darkjs, F. R., and Gross, P. M. Control 
of downy mildew of tobacco by vapors of benzol and of other organic sub¬ 
stances. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa , 1937, Vol. 27, No to, pp. 982 <#91, 
figs. 1-}. Literature cited, p <>91 
t Pcronospora tabat ma ] 

Meadi/v, G. R W. Wild Verbena or purple top (l nbena bonmieusis Linn) 
Journal of the Department of Agruulture of Western Australia, Perth, 1937, 
Vol. 14 (Second Series), No 2, pp. 130-131, 1 pi. 

MlELKE, J. L., Childs, T. \\\, and Lachmtnd, H. G Susceptibility to Cronaitiuni 
ribicola of the four principal Kibes species found within the commercial range 
of Pinus monticola. Journal of Agricultural Rescan h> Washington, J). C , 
1637, Vol. 55. No. 5, PP* 317-346, hgs i-G Literature cited, pp. 345-346 
[.Riles petiolare, R tnerme, R. vi\(o*issimuw , R. lacnstre 1. 

Milan, A. La carie del grano sul Mentana. Gunwale di Agncoltura della Domenna, 
Roma, 1937, anno XLV 1 I, n. 43, p. 369. 

[Titleha tntici , T. hot si 

Ministry of Agriculture, Kgyjt Crop Protection Section. Plant Quaran¬ 
tine Sub-Section. List of insect pests, fungus and other diseases prohibited 
entrance into Egypt. / eaflet No. 26, Cairo, 1937, 0 pp. 

Moore, Elizabeth Jane. Carbon and oxygen requirements of the cotton root-rot 
organism, Phymatotrichum omnivorum, in culture Phytopathology , Lancaster, 
Pa, 1937, Vol 27, No. 9, pp. 918-930. Literature cited, p. 930. 

Morgan, E. T. The need for dipping seed potatoes for the control of Rhizoctonia. 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture of We:tern Australia, Perth, 1937, 
Vol. 14 (Second Series), No. 2, pp. 128-130. Reference, p. 130. 

Moritz, O. Neuere biochemische uud serologische Arbeiten anf clem (telnet der 
pfianzlichen Viruskrankheiten (Sammelreferat). Phytopathologische Zettschrtft, 
Berlin P937, Bd, X, Heft 5, S. 554-558. Scliriftenverzeiclmis, S. 558. 

Morquer, R. Etudes biologiques sur les associations fongiques. Coexistence de 
champignons viticoles sur le meme h6te. Hypocr£ac£es. Revue generate de 
Botamque, Paris, 1937, tome XLIX, n° 585, p. 558-594, fig. 1-20; n° 586, 
p. 619-636, fig. 21-24. Bibliographic, p. 633-636. 
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Morris, K. R. S., Cameron, E., and Jepson, W. F. The insect parasites of the 
spruce sawfiy {Diprion polytomum, Htg.) in Europe. Bulletin of Entomological 
Research, London, * 937 * VoL 28, Pt. 3, pp. 341-393, figs. 1-20. References, 
pp. 392 - 393 * 

Newman, L. J. Grasshopper pest. Poison bait formula. Journal of the Department 
of Agriculture of Western Australia, Perth, 1037, Vol. 14 (Second Series), 
No. 2, p. 186. 

Orian, G. Notes preliminaires sur une maladie du palmier a Maurice, eausee par 
le Bacterium vasculorum (Cobb) Or. Smith. La Revue Agtuole de Vile Maurice t 
Maurice, 1937, 11 0 93, p. 100-101. 

\Bact . vasculorum on Dtctyosperma album j. 

Orxan, G. Un nouvel hote du Bacterium vasculorum (Cobb) Gr. Smith, a Maurice. 
La Revue Agricole dc Vile Matinee, Maurice, 1937, n° 94, p. 130-131. 

' 7 hysanolaena maximal 

Orth, H. X "ntersuehungen uber die Biologic und Bekampfung des Krregers der 
Bakterienwelke der Tomaten (Bact. niichiganense R. F. S.) Zentralhlatt fur 
Baktenologie , Parasitenknnde und Infehtionskrankheiten, II. Abt., Jena 1937, 
9<> Bd., Nr. 20/23, S. 379-402, Abb 1-0. Schriftenverzcichnis, S. 400-401 

Orton, C R , and Hiix, L. M. An undescribed potato disease in West Virginia 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, I>. C., 1937, Vol. 55, No. 2, 
Pp. * 53 ~i 57 > pi* 1-6. 

The origin ami etiology of this disease are unknown . 

Parfentyev, V Zeuzera pyrina L. in Kamyshin, Saratov region. Plant Protection , 
Leningrad, 1937, No 13, pp. 76 80. rLiterature I, p. 80 
In Russian, with title also in English,. 

P \T \v, R Sur la regeneration des pattes cliez 3 e coleoptere chrysomelidt Lcph - 
notarsa (hiemhneata Say. Lomptcs rtndus dt s stances dt la Sotuit di Biologic 
it de so fihales et assoc tea s, Paris, 1937, tome CXXVI, n° 20, p 283-285 

Pittman, H A. Take-all and similar diseases of wheat and how to control them 
journal of the Department of Agruultute of Wistnn Australia, Ptrth, 1937, 
\ ol 14 (Second Series), No 2. pp. 103-112, fig^ 1-4. 

Ophiobolus gtamwis, Helmin'hosponum sativum' 

PrsrovoYT, A. The control of Apion apricans Ilbst by means ol ditches. Plant 
Protection, Leningrad, T937, No. 13, pp 80-83 
In Russian, with title also in English . 

OriNTANlUA, R. HI escarabajo del pepino Rcvista de Agriculturist, Ciudad Trujillo 
Repiiblica Dominicana, 1937, V °1 XXVIII, uiim 94, p&g 3° (> 

1 iHabrotua viUata j 

Rrckendorekr, Paul Die chemischen Grand la gen der Wirkungsweise der Schue- 
felkalkbruhe. Phytvpathologisihe Zextschnft, Berlin 1937, Bd X, Hi ft 3, S. 506- 
331. Schrifteuverzeichnis, S. 330 331 

RECNARD, P Mission entomologique a Madagascar ^11 *930 l a Reettt A grit oh dc 
Vile Mount e, Maurice, 1937^11° 93. p 93-<d> 

For the study of the parasiL*of different insects injurious to crops in Maur¬ 
itius' 

ROI.PE, Sholto W. Notes on Diplojxida IV. The recognition oi some millipedes 
of economic importance. The Journal of the South l adem A iff t cultural C al¬ 
lege, Wye, Kent, 1937, No. 40, pp 99 197, iigs i-2f Rcfeicnees, p ro; 

\ Polydesmus spp., Brachydesmus superus most lianas Parade smus gxacJis 
Cyhndroiulus spp., Tachypodoiulus niger, Ophviulus pi lows, Bhvniulus guttatus, 
Ardnboreoiulns palhdus , Chonemlus palmatus] 
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Rombouts, Jofio. Una molestia de " Eucalyptus ” e de “ Populus ’% ua Bahia, cau- 
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NOTES 

4 Chronica Botanica \ — From February, 1938 Chronica Botanica will be issued bv- 
monthly and no longer as 9 year-book, edited in 1935, 1936 and 1937 by Dr. Fr. Yer- 
doorn [see this Bulletin , 1935, No. 7, pp. 169-170; 1937, No. 4, p. 83, and No. 12, 
p 292] The new periodical will continue to give all the essential information which 
was given in the old year-book and will include some new sections as well. The world 
list of plant science institutions and societies will appear as an annual .supplement. 
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